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T had been a very dry summer. Everybody had wondered when the barometor would stop rising, and when 
the rain would begin falling, Society had been startled by a remarkable phenomenon. Umbrellas had ceased 


to be borrowed, Even tho most prudent people had given up providing against a rainy day, Shrewd old 





citizens, with a recollection of their early youth, shook their heads ominously, and declared they always expected 
what would happen when Vauxhall Gardens came to be finally closed. West-end wiseacres suggested that the mere 
announcement of a Chiswick Flower-show might possibly produce on that particular day a local shower-flow, One sago 
observer of things that generally occur, boldly advanced the proposition that it was only necessary for him to purchase a 
new hat in order to chango immediately the meteorological conditions. As, however, the sage observer declined to 
benefit the country at his own individual expense, and as nobody could be persuaded to put what had come into the 
lead of the speculative philosopher experimentally on the top of it, no more on that head was made known, 

Tho inhabitants of London unanimously pronounced each successive hot day to be a steady “ parcher,” and forthwith 
all who could took their staid departure accordingly. The night policeman on his rounds remarked to the belated traveller 
he was aecing home that he had “ never known hisself so dry,” and the beadle in the squares rarely accosted any of tho 
male inhabitants without referring to a similar state of the human system. On the arid heights of Upper Holloway, 
Masten Toppes, aged six, whose scientific studies had been hitherto limited to an investigation of the nutritious 
properties of bread and better, had astonished his parents with the discovery that all the moist sugar in the parlour 
cupboard—to which he had been accidentally permitted to have free access—had entirely evaporated. It was recorded in 
police registers that many tectotallers had been compelled to imbibe beverages less scarce than water ; and in remote 


villages, where families had been enforced to let well alone, the weekly wash had been only managed by making the 

























PREFACE. 


copper hot with strong beer. Strange sights were seen in tho houschold. Buttons flew off and bluebottles stuck on. 
Puddles were at a premium, and at every railway station farmers talked about nothing having come up sinco the last 
rain. Theatrical critica remarked the exceedingly “dry” humour of the new comedian, and literary reviewers spoke 
of passages from a now poem reminding them of another Drrpgn, Even in the accounts furnished by joint-stock 
companies to tho sharcholders tho largest and most bewildering expenditure was put down under tho general head 
of “sun-dries.” 

Thore was evidently an absence of moisture on the earth, and the CLerK or THE WEATHER was called upon to supply 
the deficiency. In his turn he called upon the contributors to Fon. 

“ Mako for the multitude,” he cried, “ jokes that shall cause tears of laughter to roll in trickling streams down their 
dusty chocka, that out of these crystal spheres the thirsting air may form aqueous clouds, and evaporation producing its 
usual consequences, a precipitation of humidity may be the result.’’ 

And proud of the mission intrusted to them the joke-makers laboured zealously at their important task, and each 
and every joke aa it reached the eye extracted therefrom tears from the heart-easing well of mirth. The radiant sun 
drew upwards the fresh-found water-drops and made genial clouds out of them, which sent down refreshing rains upon 
the carth. The land, tickled with the joke, laughed with a harvest, and the first rainbow afterwards which spanned the 
sky dazzled the vision with the rarest prismatic colours of Wit and Fancy. 


Thus goes forth 


Che Suth Volume of Fun, 


to carry bounteous blessings to far-off countries ; and wherever some earth needs its refreshing influence, there will some 
mirth, produced from these pages, serve to quicken the growth of all good things with which GOOD NATURE may bo 
credited. 
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‘A Bap Lot” -ery, 186 ** Buttons,” 130 
Adapted from the French, 134 By the Contented Contributor, 119 
Addressed to ** Designing Mammas,” 114) Canpip, 224 
Addressed to some of our American | Casual Conversations, 19, 39, 43, 60, 72, 
Cousins, 49 
Advertisement Extraordinary, 106 
Alarming Accident, 96 
Aldershot Exhibition (The), 203 
Almighty Dollar (The), 109 
And Echo Answers, ere? 175 
An Impromptu, 153 
Anniversary Verse-ery, 153 
* Annual Phrenzy,”’ 193 
Another Christian Minister, 99 Coinage (The), 213 
Another Working Man’s Views on Reform, | Cologne, but not a Full Stop (A), 124 
143 Come! Fly with me! 41 
Answers to Correspondents, 12, 247 Comforting for the General, 44 
Antiquarian Mem., 19¢ Comic Historie of Heraldrie (Ye), 2, 27 
Appeal of Grandsire’s, 99 Cemic Physiognomist, 100, 113, 144, 165, 
"Appy Title (An), 256 152, 185, 205 
Apostles of Belfast (The), 261 Coming Man (The), 207 
April Foolerr, 50 Coming Session (The), 49 , 
Archwological Institute (The), 211 Commemoration at Oxford (The), 151 
Archbolde and the Organiste, 227 Committing Magistrate Convicted (The), 
Art Note, 151, 164, 214 Complimentary, 101 {ill 
As(s) you was! 216 Conference (The), 75 
‘* 4 Stern Chase and a Long Chase," 236 | Conference Chit-chat, 101, 152 
Astronomical, 167 Conference Rhymes, 187 
At the Play, 8, 22, 31, 54, 91, 93, 110, | Congratulatory, 214 
172, 192, 255 Consolation (A), 201 
Austria or Exhaastria, 24 Corporal at the Christening (The), 39 
Awful Fright (An), 255 Crack Shot (A), 233 
Bap Home (A), 171 Crael City (The), 125 
Ballads for Bad Memories, 203 Crumbs of Consolation, 42 
Ballads of the Parks, 49 Cry from the Kitchen (A), 59 
** Bar’ Tapped (The), 100 | Crying Evil (The), 85 
Baron Klopfretterheim (The), 8, 18, 21, | Day at the Stock Exchange (A), 166 
Behind the Scenes, 72 (38, 48 | Dead of Starvation, 33 
Bells (The), 176 | Death of General Stuart (The), 163 : 
Bench and the Block(head) (The), 114 Decidedly Philanthropic Invention (A), 
Bene-fish-al Legislation, 217 149 
Beer-barrels r. Organ-barrels, 158 Deer Fun, 51 
Berlin Irony, 247 De Lunatico, 201 
Bethnal Bully (The), 53 Dilke-i-cole-tural Gardens (The), 39 
Bewicke r. Be Wicked, 92 Diplomatic Axioms, by a Prussian Talley- 
Bill Not Honoured (A), 223 rand, $4 
Birkenhead Rame (The), 154 Disclaimer (A), 114 
Bis dat qui city dat, 218 Diz-ingenuous, 162 
Black Business (A), 201 Diz seedy, discede ! 25 
Bless your ‘art! 105 Doctors of Divinity, 192 
Bradford Ballad (A), 235 Don't be Riddle-iculous! 33 
Bravo, South Lambeth, 13 Don't Comet so Strong, 292 
Brief Biographies, 4, 28 Don't Try it Hon/iton)! 34 
British Stronghold and a French Laya | Down to the Derby, 110 
British Workman (The), 49 (A), $4] Dramatic Gossip, 12 


184, 192, 204, 243, 246, 255 
Cave, 112 
Chance for Cabby (A), 188 
Change of Name, 256 
Cheek, 157 
Chest so, 162 
Christianity e. Crinoline, 226 
Clerical Buffoon (The), 207 


| Drill for Single Volunteers, 238 


85, 89, 94, 112, 114, 130, 143, 163, 173, | Eanty Closing Movement (The), 253 


| Explanatory, 69 
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Drill for Married Volunteers, 238 Fun in Parliament, 7, 17, 47, 51, 66, 79, 
89, 99, 119, 129, 139 
Fun’s Alive, Volume Five, 10 
Fun's Hint to * Noble Captains,” 119 
Fun to his Friends, 82 
Echoes of the Weak-minded, 174 Gatutzry of Female Portraits, 173, 178, 
Education Office Againand Again (The), | 191, 231 
69 Gambler's (8)take, 94 
Eggs-actly so! 236 Garibaldi, 34, 73 
Egg-sholi-ent Joke (An), 01 Garibaldi in England, 40 
Embankment Riddle (An), 207 Gencralities, 164 
England from a German Point of View, | Geological Intelligence, 217 
125 Give Him no Chance, 126 
Grammar-cy, 54 
Gratitude, t x Name is Carter! 86 
Great ’Sine (A), 61 
— Tragedy and English Real Life, 


Grief in Lavender, 247 
Hain'’s-pneaptnu Escape (A), 1413 
Hiaif-an-hour with the Anthropo 


216 
Lardened Skinner (A), 82 
Haughty-cultural (The), 29 
Extraordinary Instance of Youthful | Helps to Newspaper Readers, 212 
Pride, 161 | Hey! Mark it! 119 
Fauian Policy, or Faineant Policy, 28 Highly Improbable, 217 
Fact o. Romance, 226 Hill-ustrious Merit, 31 
Factin Rhyme (A), 251 Hint (A), 114 
Falling Star (A), 235 Historica: Mem. (A), 166 
Fall of a Bishop (The), 174 - | Sli, spy, hil 164 
Falstaff vr. Banting, 62 Hit to Point (A), 41 
Fashionable Arrivals, 237 Hookey ! 162 
Fashionable News, 94 Hicot awa, Man, 92 
Fashions for the Seaside, 161 Horse-beans, 221 
Fate of the Fat (The), 29 | Horticultural Gardens (The), 162 
Female Race (The), 136 House of Commons, 17 
Few Ideas (A), 237 House of Don-keys and Mr.James Brown 
Field of Mars, witha Garden Attached| (The), 40 
(The), 84 | ** How doth the Little Busy Bee?” 225 
Fine Art, 225 | How it was all Arranged, 71 
Fine Writing, 176 Ilow the Peace was Arranged, 216 
Finished Education, 41 | How to make Home Happy, 196 
First, but not, we hope, the Last of her | Hue-morous Idea (A), 9 
Sex (The), 4f | Humanity in Types 256 
Fishy, 214 “Huroo! Boys! Now for a Foight\"’ 20 
Focus’ Hocus-pocua, 130 | T catcuiate, 158 
Follow your ** Know’s,” 145 | lee Bit of Writing (An), 106 
Forcign Intelligence, 109 Ice Idea (An), 47 
Voresters’ ‘‘ Fait Accompli” (The), 162 | Idles of the meee aE, 226 
Foresters’ Fete (The), 245 If not, Wine not, 


Drill for Volunteers, 115 
Dry Toast, 215 


England’s Majesty, 142 

England to Denmark, 177 
English Master Wanted (An), 262 
Entente Cordiale (The), 

Epigram (An), 155, 214, 227, 204 
Epigram on Danish Affairs, 247 
Epitaphs, 93 

Ex Fumo, 176 

Exhibition of Feline (An), 258 
Explanation Wanted (An), 101 





Fortiter in re, 95 | In re Doctor Weiss, 153 

F. Robson, 241 |In re Pater, 95 

From my Office Stool, 192 | Institutions of Jersey (The), 191, 227, 241 
From the Second Columa, 73 lutrepid Hare-or-naught (An), 04 
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Inundation of Sheffield (The), 14 

Irish Brigade (An), 24 

“* Jocnny of San 

** Justices’ Justice,’ 

La Belle Dame sans ** Merel 1” 208 

Lament of the Yeomanry (The), ! 

Lancashire Louts, 207 

Lankester Battery (A), 12 

Last Echoes of Blackfriars Bridge (The), 
152 

Last Man in Town (The), 221 

Last of the Lash (The), 12 

Last Shakesperian Discovery (The), 95 

Late Levee (The), 151 

Latest about Shakespeare (The), 173 

Latest from Elysium (The), 62 

Latest Intelligence, 106 

Latest Odds (The), 115 

Latest Doings of the ‘* Wise-asses,”” 256 

Law and Justice, 166 

Law Report, 156 

Laweon’s Lament, 151 

Lay of Leicester-square Gardens (A), 102 

Lay of the Legal Profession, 151 

Lays of a Lunatic, 193 

— from our Antiquary’s Note Book, 


Legends of the Little Known, 29 
Lennox ! a Lennox! (A), 233 
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Letter from Spirit-land on Earthly 
Matters (A), ; 
Lie of a oh (The), 7, 19, 27, 124, 263 


Life's ae 47 

Like Prussia’s Impudence, 171 
: Line in a Bill (A), 121 
' List! List! oh, List! 114 
Literal Epigram (A), 207 
: Literary Intelligence, 151, 186 
Literary Note, 164, 217 
Little too Highly Seasoned (A), 257 
Lock on the Understanding, 105 
Love's Little Game, 14 
MavotsTeeiat Drivel, 231 
Make Assurance Doubly Bure, 164 
Man of Mark (A), 224 
Man of Metal(A), 171. 
Mary to Robert, 10 
Mayne on Music, 121 
os eres Mayor-y, Quite Contrairy,” 
Measure for Measure, 75 
Medecin ma)gre lui (The), 75 
Middlesex Scasions (The), 154 
Midsummer Carol (A), 167 
Ministerial Intelligence, 236 
Minnie Webb, 263 
Modern Historics in Verse, 234 
Moorish Question (The), 198 
More Nonsense, 171 
Mr. and Mrs. Girundy in Council, 12 
Mr. Morell and the Privy Council Office 

52 
Multum in Parvo,13 
Mute Tribute (The), 51 
My Stars, 194 
Mystery Solved (A), 124 
Nao and an Egg (A), 82 
Naive-al Remark (A), 122 
National Melody (A), 86 
Natural History, 56 
Never Content, 1% 
New American Ode, 84 
New Lines to an Old Movement, 134 
New Part(ridge) Bong (A), 247 
New Pew-seyiem (A), 115 
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Nice Place to Live in (A), 04 
Nile Nonsense, 136 
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‘ Nixey my Dolly Pals, 173 ‘‘e : 
No aeons of that, 173 
s Nonsense Rhyme for a Mensensical 


Reasoncr (A), 103 
Nonsensical Rhymes, 123 f} 
Not at all a Bad Notion, §§ 
Not Before it was Wanted, 44, 100 
Notes and Queer'yns, 103 
Notice, 207 
Not that we Believe Them, 1i4 
Novum Organum (The), 131 
Nuts to Crack, 205 
Ocvtan Demonstration (An), 173 
Ode to the Month, 186 
Official, 171 
Of Course! 238 
Oh, indeed ! 19 
Oh, Law! Oh, Law! 140 
Oh, Where! and Ob, Where! 255 
Oh, Indeed ! 262 
Old Maid’s Thermometer (The), 91 
Old, Old Story (The), 207 
On a Defunct Periodical, 192 
On a Late Debate, ete., 163 
“(mee more unto the Breech,” 20 
On Dits, 216 - 
Only a Fluid, 213 
On Pantomimic Unities, 13 
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New Song for Apothecaries All (The), 





On the South Coast, 130 

Opposition Chant (An), 157 

Ornithological Wonder (An), 171 

Ought-to-culture (but don’t) Gardens, 
203 

Our Bobadil at Belfast, 251 

Our Confession, 79 

Our Critie Among the Pictares, 83, 133 

Our Library Table, 70, 120 ; 

Our Own Correspondent at the Dramatic 
Féte, 195 

Our Own Correspondent at the Guildford 
Fight, #0 

Our Own oat Oat for a Holi- 
day, 222, 232, 242, 252 

Oxford Logie, 4 

Paor in History (A), 37 

Paper and Rags, 217 

Parliamentary, 191 

Parliamentary Horse Show (The), 175 

Parliamentary Tourists’ Guide (The), 20° 

Past and Present, 105 

Pater, Pater, let him Roar, 28 

Patient City (The), 146 

Pepper's Ghost, :32 

Permissive Pumps, 20 

Pilot that, &c. (The), 132 

Pity the Mourning Governess, 140 

oo of the Government Clerks (The), 

22 

Pius quam salis, 102 

Pneumatic Railway Song (The), 264 

Poetry to Suitall Classes, 261 

Poetry and Prose, 42, 81, 95, 152 

Police Intelligence, 251 

Pr r Delusions concerning the Police, 


g (The), 183 

versation (A), 196 

(A), 94 

Interesting, 256 

_ vw. the Newspaper 
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Pretty Bobbe 
Principle—an 
Printing-house- 
Press Fund, 24 
Prison Cat and the Church Mouse (The), 
236 
Proctor and the Proctorized (The), 96 
Prosperity, 224 
Prussia’s Pretty Ones, 75 
Puff Servile (The), 54 
Question (A), 237 
(Quite Unnecessary, 221 
Quod fieri Non Oportet, 131 
Racy Remark (A), 109 
Railway Intelligence, 197 
Railway Reasons, 255 
Rap for Belleisle (A), 236 
Rather too Bad, 119 
Real Explanation (A), 233 
Real Water Cure, 207 
Reappearance of Sir G. Grey, 204 
Reason Why (The), 208 
Red Herring of England (The), 176 
Refuge for the Destitute (The), 184 
Religious Gossip, 247 
Re-marquis-able Man (A), 106 








, | Reserve Fund of the Shakespeare Com- 


mittee (The), 234 
Respectfully Declined, 155 
Retired from his Post, 4 
Revolt at South Kensington (The), 139 
Rhyme on a Karity (A), 215 
Right Man (The), Il 
Kime of the Ancient Ayrton (The), 197 
Ring-a-Ding a-Ding, 146 
Round of Wrong (The), 218 
Koyal Academy and the Female Students 
(The), 33 
Royal Christening (The), 9 
Ruling Vadton (The), 109 
Ruins and the Railways (The), 43 
Kuseell’s Rodomontade, 224 
Sare and Sewer, 223 
Sailor on Horseback (A), 193 
Salmon, 116 
Scavengers’ Strike (The), 71 
Schoolmaster Abroad (The), 161,236 
Sea-fight, in Heroic Hexamet 156 
Second Danie!|—Lambert (A), 246 
** Semmes, Madam— Nay, it is,” 2 
Sensation Association (The), 69 
Service and Church Service, 207 
Settlement that Cannot be Drawn up | 
(A), 23 
Shakespeare Ouk (The), 74 | 
Shave qui peut, 225 a | 
Shay dwuvre (A), 234 ’ | 
Shoulder Arms, 146 
Siccon Idea, 103 ~ | 
Signs of the Season, 3 
Signs of the Times, 32 
Silent Paupers, or Starved to Death, 90 | 
Singular Director (A), 63 | 
Singular Recommendation (A), 111 
Sisters of Progress, 246 
Six of One and Half-a-<dozen of the 
Other, 114 

















































































Solace for Somebody (A). 257 

Some Advertisements, 163 

Something like Coneeit, 122 

Song of the Day (A), 235 

Song of the ‘* Contented Spirit,” 24 

Song of the Fly Season (A), 245 

Song of the Stratford Excursionist, 66 

Song of the Sword (The), 155 

Song's Taste, Song’s Everything, 54 

songs of Common Sense, 12 

So-so(ber) Article (A), 44 

South Kensington Latin, 174 

Sporting Intelligence, 28, 32, 43, 61, 63, 
80, 111, 114, 129, 162, 151, 202, 215 

Sportingman among the Teetotallers 
(The), 262 

Sportive Language, 143 

Spurgeon Again, 203 

Stamp of Folly (The), 172 

Star(t)ling Fact! (A), 154 

Strange Fact (A), 145 

Strect Music Nuisance (The), 102 

Suspension of Arms (The), 105 

Take Care of the ence, 33 

Tastes Differ, 236 

Tattersall’s, 115 

Tax Collector (The), 18 

Telegraphic Intelligence, 13 

Tercentenary (The), 24 

Tercentenary Dream (A), 60 

Terrific Accident, 136 

Téte a Tait, 233 

Thames Salmon (The), 99 

Thanks for your Kertch-esy, 116 

Thank you for Nothing, 166 

Theatrical Mem., 163 

Three Ministers (The), 212 

There’s Nothing like Leather, 125 

* The Judgment of Paris,” 18 

‘*The Times are out of Joint,” 217 

** The Wretch!” 193 

They Manage these Things Better in 
France, 238 

Thought (A), 93 

Threatened Invasion (A), 224 

Throne that Nap Built (The), 64 

To Arms! 215 

Told you so, Somes! 94 

Tom-tit Diplomacy, 3 

Too Civil by Half! 146 


To our Ignorant Mathematical Readers, 96 


To the Almost Forgotten One, 251 


| To the Editor of Fun, 244 


Touching and Pathetic Legend of Sam 
Stout (The), 85 
Town Talk, 2, 11, 22, 33, 41, 59, 70, 74, 90, 
Oi, 121, 123, 141, 148, 157, 166, 181, 
186, 202, 207, 217, 225, 245, 257 
Trew-ism (A), 145 
Triumph of the Yeomanry (The), 22 
| True, but Unpleasant—for Him, 44 
“"Twere Good you do so much for 
Charity,” 60 
Two Balloons (The), 254 
Two Dromios (The), 3 
Univspreiry Intelligence, 31 
Unmanly Outrage, 62 
Unworthy Feat, 223 
Very Generous, 235 
Very like a Whale, 103 
Vive les Braves Prusses, 43 
Voice of Old Father Thames (The), 253 
Voices through the Wall, 251 
Volunteer Tribute to Shakespeare (A), 53 
Vultures and the Swan (The), 133 
WANTED, an Explanation, 19 
Wanted, a Williams, 50 
Wanted, 193 
Warblings, 112 
War Clouds, 11 
Watchword Civilization in India, 247 
Waterloo, 141 
Water on the Brain, 197 
Water ye After? 109 
Weep for the Bard, 223 
"Weep! Sweep! 213 
Welcome, Little Stranger, 215 
Well, I’m Blown, 183 
We're nothing but Lodgers, 104 
What do they Mean, 246 


| What is He After? 234 


What is Taught Yer! 141 

What is the Cause? 120 

What's Become of the Shakespeare Com- 
mittee? 29 

What to Read, Think, and Avoid, 28 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 


Aprir. 23rd, 1864, 56 

sad Luck, Ben, 116 

Billy, the Bandit of Berlin, 127 
Bull in a New Character, 173 
Columbia’s Nightmare, 259 
Conservative Hopes, 249 

Dance of Death (The), 239 
Derby Hobby Thee 34 
Epping Hunt (The), 54 

Hero rv. Bard, 44 

Justice Waits, 66 

Lion and the Eagle (The), 199 
Lion and the Jackass (The), 154 
Lion’s Welcome to a Lion (A), 25 
Music bath Charms, l4 

Niagara Doves, 219 

Oh! 189 

Old and True, 5 

Pigheaded Ghoul (The), 76 
Political Aunt Salty, 107 

Sulve Napoleon, 208 

Sbeep’s Clothing, 15 

Sporting Intelligence, 147 

Too much Zeal, 224 

T'we Butchers (The), 87 

Two Working Men (The), 147 
Vote of Censure (The), 178 
Working Man (The), 97 


ENGRAVINGS. 


A LA mopr, 145 

Among the Pictures, 83, 133 
Appalling Apparition (An), 254 
A Sell, 53 

At the National Gallery, 188 
BANTING v. Fat, 20 

Bribery and Corruption, 4 
CANbvID, 122 

Casus Belli, 172 

Caution to Yachtsmen, 153 
Complimentary—Very, 234 
DeLniGuTruL, 244 

Disputed Swarm (A), 10 
Down tothe Derby, 110 
ENCOURAGEMENT, 66 

Evil Speaking—A Fact, 106 
Fact, 142 

Flattering and Artful, 63 
Flattering, 153 
Flunkey-a-mania, 126 
Goon Idea (A), 136 
Guildford Fight (The), 30 
Gouty, 152 
Hamer, 120 
Hard Lines, 175 
Hibernian, 80 “A. » 
Loox at Home, l4 
Miaut have been Worse, 218 
Mistaken Industry, 102 

Moving Wax-works, 164 

NEVER Say Die, 60 

Nursery Learning, 34 
Oniicine—Very, 50 

One for Him, 224 

One for his Nob, 92 

PatntErs, Beware—A Fact, 163 

Party Question (A), 215 

Poetry and Prose, 116 

Prose Again, 174 

Ratuer Particular, 112 

Scene at Simpson's, 103 

Scholastic, 130 

Seaside Amusement, 76 

Seasonable but Unpleasant, 24 
Sentiment Shut up, 96 
Shakespeare’s Oak, 86 

Slightly Irish, 223 

Slightly ‘* Ossey,” 44 

Soc‘al Outlines, 212 

Sympathizing Friend, 235 

Tastr, 184 

Terrific Event, 40 

The Sea! the Sea!—oh, how we Love 

the Sea! 264 

Them Cads, 178 

**’Tis the Last Straw that,” &c., 258 
To Paris for Thirteen Shillings, 214 
Tory Organ Nuisance (The), 194 

Very Likely, 198 


Re soe 


What's to be Done with the Monkey? 175) Warxino to Old Gentlemen (A), 204 


Where “R” we Now? 246 

Which is it to be? 112 
Whiteb-cighteen Extraordinary, 231 
Who's Who? 32 

Who's Your Hatter? 226 

Wipe for Welsh Juries (A), 244 

Wit Monday, 93 

Word with Lord Westbury (A), 103 


| Wrongs of Scotland (The), 262 





Wasted, 61 
Wayside Colloquy (A), 208 


| Who wouldn’t be a Hero? 72 


YankeE Doop:r’s Three Deliverers, 233 
Ye Fate of ye Foresters, 1864, 248 
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THE LAMENT OF THE YEOMANRY. 


Dedicated to the Marquis OF HARTBREAKINGTON, ly a fine 
body of men. 


OH, tell us all about this ’ere— 
About this ’ere, 
About this ’ere! 
Oh, won’t you have us out this year, 
To do our evolutions ? 
What will you do if foemen mad 
Begin behaving very bad, 
Or Socialists and Chartists sad 
Commence their revolutions ? 
You'll be sighing for the yeomen, 
To drive away the foemen, 
And to prove to Chartists, no men 
May harm our constitutions! 


Oh, tell us all about this ’ere— 
About this ’ere, 
About this ’ere ! 

Oh, won’t you have us out this year, 

To go through our manceuvres ? 
Although our charging’s rather wild, 
Inspecting officers have smiled 
To see how widely we defiled, 

And sometimes were reprovers ! 

If you would an attack shun, 
Of all the Tory faction, 
Of schemes for our inaction 

You’d better not be movers. 


Oh, tell us all about this ’ere— 
About this ’ere, 
About this ’ere! 

Oh, won’t you have us out this year ? 

You’d really better do it! 
The agricultural interest 
Has warmed its patriotic breast— 
It loves to be like soldiers dressed ; 
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With uniform indue it! 
Though they’re useless as defences, 
The yeoman’s weight immense is ; 
Scorn them on no pretences, 

Or you will surely rue it! 


LINES. 
By Ear. R-ss-Lt. 


WHat made my country interpose 
Between two fierce and angry foes, 
Who, spite of all, still came to blows ? 

My meddle! 


What, when my country interfered 

In policy sochanged and veered, 

That the surrounding nations sneered ? 
My muddle ! 


What ’twixt the Russian and the Pole 
Stept in attempting to cajole 
Old Bruin back into his hole ? 

My meddle! 


What made the mediation vain, 
And taught the Russian with disdain 
To fling our offer back again ? 
My muddle! 


What covers England with disgrace, 
Shames her before all Europe’s face, 
And forfeits her ouce boasted place ? 
My meddle and my muddle! 





— ee 





“On! Toanx You, Mr. Epitor!”—A cynic has said that a 
pretty woman has mostly but “two ideas, which are continually 
clashing.” or our own parts, we would rather say that she has two 


dear eyes, which are continually flashing ! 





| 
| 


FUN. 


TS 


TOWN TALK. 
By ras Louncner at THE Pvss. 


Tre Dano-Germanic difficulty still drags its slow length along, and 
with small prospect of a conclusion just yet. England, as represented 
by that immaculate peer, the MaRkQuis OF CLANBICARDE, Is con- 
tented to send court r to the gallant Danes, after standing by 
and letting two bullies pitch into one little kingdom. This is, I take 
it, a left-handed way of helping people and showing your friendship. 

‘**"Tis all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you "—let some one else—* kick me down stairs ?” 

A SOMEWHAT similarly round-about assistance is given by the Times, | 
which permits Proresson Max MULLER advocate the cause of | 
Germany at such tedious length as to enlist our sympathies imme- | 
diately on the opposite side. ‘That such a result was anticipated by | 
the Times there is no question, for that “leading journal” and most | 
unbiassed organ, is not in the habit of letting people hear the other | 
side. Take the late execution as an example. It admitted three or | 
four letters to its columns, attesting the loveliness of execution mobs, | 
but burked the shoals of letters bearing witness on the other side. | 
This is what is called the “impartiality” of the Thunderer. In the | 
late will case of CRESSWELL tv. Jackson, if you remember, one of | 
the witnesses described the testator as “a sensible and intelligent 
man, who took in the Times.” I don’t mind admitting the definition, 
always provided that the statement is not reversible, like a pocket 
siphonia, and that the Zimes did not take in him. 

Here's a hint for the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. The | 
French Government makes about twelve thousand a year out of con- | 
fiscated newspapers, not admitted into the Imperial realms. The | 
impounded journals are sold as waste paper, and really an emperor | 
need not be ashamed to deal with buttermen and trunkmakers, when | 
the profits are so large and the outlay nothing. 
STONE envies him this triple advantage. First of all, he would turn 


estimates) those happy Government clerks who are popularly believed 
to have nothing to do but peruse the papers. 

Tux first instalment of the Danish papers, so long called for, has 
been issued, It is worth looking over, if only to find that Prussia’s 


that the latter country will not put down democracy by a coup d’état. 
It is not difficult to see what the policy of Prussia is, but even German 
philosophy is likely to come to grief if it dreams that it can paralyze 
the power of steam by sitting down on the safety-valve. 

I near that English residents have been recommended to leave 
Rome before the 22nd. Of course they all laugh, but there have come 
of late some very mysterious rumblings from the shores of volcanic 
Italy, and an explosion is not impossible. And can you wonder ? 
The tide of freedom spreading over the peninsula is flung back from 
the frontier of Venetia and the walls of Rome only to gather 
strength from its repulse. It must sweep on by-and-by. 

Tas Carlton Club meditates the expulsion of WILLIAM Ewart 
GLADSTONE among some others. As it is the fashion to be Suakx- 
SPERIAN now-a-days, the great man might retort with 


“You common cry of curs....../ banish you!” 


If the University of Oxford will only follow the wise example of the 
Club, the Liberal ~ will have won indeed a man who would 
grace any cause, and a giant intellect and an inflexible integrity which 
would reflect lustre on any party. 


‘‘Semmes, Madam—Nay, it is.’’ 

Captain SEMMES is reported to have declared that even if the Con- 
federate Government consented to rejoin the union, Ae would never 
make peave with the Federals, The North declare him to be a pirate, 
because they cannot, or dare not, catch him. We, in the face of this 
declaration, should suggest the striking out of one letter of their 
description, and for “ pirate’ read “ prate.” 


The Entente Cordiale. 

A Frencu newspaper states that England supplies France with tons 
of magnificent salmon in return for forty million eggs devoured at 
British breakfasts. Now then! who will be the first to say this rate 
of eggs-change requires egygs-salmon-nation ? 


Maszsty’s Servants.—The Pages of Fun ! 
“Key” to Ipgtanp'’s Misrortun8s.— Whis-key, 


Perhaps Mr. Grap- | 


| party—if, indeed, a duke may be called a “party ’—spoken to 
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B Comic Historie of Meralvric. 


Goke pe Seconve. 


CuarptTer IX. 


Tx heraldic shield, like the House of Commons, has two sides ; 
an inside and an outside. When tired of the former, the most natural 
course is to resort to the latter. Having now exhausted the list ofthe 
principal articles to be found inside the shield, we will proceed to treat 
of those external ornaments which, like any other mysterious puzzle, 
are to be found out. Of these external ornaments, the principal are, 
helmets, crowns, half-crowns, or coronets, wreaths, crests, mitres, 
scrolls, and supporters. 

First of all we have the helmet, which, being worn to prevent the 
owner getting one for his nob instead of taking two for his heels, was 
naturally a most important member of the heraldic family. Helmets, 
like tarts, are of different sorts and sizes. That belonging to the 
sovereign is of gold, full faced, and open, with six bars. Considering, 
however, how few bars were formerly placed upon the action of kings 
and great men generally, those on the helmet clearly derived their 
origin on the Jucus a non lucendo principle. A ducal helmet is of steel, 
placed a little in profile, and defended with five gold bars ; from which 
we may néte that, like publicans, both kings and dukes were always 
to be found behind their bars. The helmet of a baronet or knight 1s 


| also of steel, full faced, the visor up, and without bars ; their counte- 


nances being thus totally uncovered, it may naturally be inferred that 
this class of warriors were a decidedly cheeky lot. squires and 
gentlemen have also stee! helmets, with the visor down, ornamented 
with gold, and placed in profile ; the faces in this instance being con- 
cealed, this class were probably more modest than the former, apt to 
turn aside, and easily shut up; if, at any rate, they followed the 
examples of their visors. 

The helmet is surmounted either by a crown, coronet, or wreath. 


ae The first of these is borne > by emperors, kings, and sovereigns. 
an honest (?) penny; secondly, he would burk obnoxious opinions; | . se is borne only by emperors, kings, and 5 
and thirdly, he would supply with reading (and at no increase of the | 


The first crowns were simply bands or fillets, which latter word 
naturally reminds us of butcher’s meat ; and considering that they were 
not unfrequently bestowed upon those who had benefited the common 


| weal, or veal, the connection is, after all, not so remote as might at 


first sight appear. Afterwards, they were composed of branches of 


; , . | Various trees, which shows that ideas : at ti ge s ; 
chief quarrel with Denmark (so cays Bismanx to Wopxnovss) is, | s trees, which shows that ideas about that time began to sprout ; 


though to modern minds the notion of a wooden crown would only 
be suitable to a person possessing a head of a similar nature. Next, 
flowers were added to the crowns; so that a conquering hero, in the 
early ages, must have presented an absurd mixture of the warrior 
and the nursery gardener combined. ‘To pass, however, to more known 
times, CONSTANTINE THE GREAT first used a diadem of pearls and 
precious stones over a gold helm, somewhat like the close crowns of 
later times, which seems to have been the example which the sovereigns 
of Europe afterwards followed. Coronets are also of many kinds; to 
distinguish them all would, however, take up more space than they 
are worth. One sort only shall we mention, and that merely to inform 


| those of our readers who may, perhaps, not be acquainted with the 


manners and customs of the “ upper ten,” with a point of breeding 


| most requisite should they be summoned, as in all probability some of 
| them will be, to the House of Lords. 


' A ducal coronet is adorned 
with eight strawberry leaves ; hence it is regarded as a delicate atten- 
tion when addressing any one of that rank to mention him as “ leaves;” 
or In case you should desire to be very ceremonious, call him “ pottle” 
at once. ‘This will invariably ensure favourable attention from the 
The 


wreath originally was a chaplet composed of two pieces of silk, 


| whereby each knightly chap let others know that he had a lady-love, 
since the wreath was always twisted by that individual, who thus, how- 
| ever abstemious, was able in public to show whether or not she had a 


good twist. 

Out of the wreath ascended the crest, somewhat on the jack-in-the- 
box principle. The word “crest” is derived from the Latin crista, a 
comb ; and the use of this comb, while having a brush with the 
enemy, 1s of course patent to the meanest comprehension. Originally, 


| crests were carried only by military commanders, who were thus dis- 
tinguished in battle, to prevent their being extinguished among the 


crowd, In the great seal of Epwarp III. a crest was borne for the 
first time over the coat of arms, and as the enemies of that monarch 
found him a man of decided whacks, we may conclude that this new 
appearance doubtless made a great impression. Crests are composed 
of all kinds of articles—arms, legs, heads, tails, and bodies of men and 
animals, to sav nothing of such trifles as hatchets, towers. cates or, in 
fact, any other thing or person that the taste or fancy of the wearer 
might suggest; thereby offering a fine field to be cultivated by an 
imaginative herald. : 
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TOM-TIT DIPLOMACY. 


MASTER JOHN was very eager 
To be crammed with Foreign cake ; 
He would show them how to eat it— 
Bless you! he was wide awake. 


He was warned—the little greedy — 
That the plums would not digest ; 

That the diplomatic dumplings 
Would lie heavy on his chest. 


But when he can’t catch his longings, 
He is in perpetual fret ; 

So he has a trick of grabbing 
Things which he should never get. 


Even then he’s not contented— 
He will fidget, fuss, and fume ; 

For he never thinks that RussELLs 
Have sufficient elbow room. 


People asked, what constitution 
ad the little Jonny shown 
Fit for food reserved for strong men— 
Had his little stomach grown ? 


To be sure, some thirty years back, 
He had nursed a healthy child ; 

But since then his use in England 
Has béen very, very mild, 


To be sure, he at Vienna 
Played the double-shuffle game ; 
Might be clever, but we never 
Thought it added to his fame. . 


Some few dreamers called him “statesman,” 
Why, not one of them could tell ; 

Up and down he hawked old habits, 
But not one of them would sell. 


Even his especial bantling, 
Was to grow up dressed in frocks ; 
Never mind his age—no stockings— 
Let him walk about in socks. 

Then we laughed, and told the father 
That the child was grown too tall ; 
That his legs leapt through his trousers, 

That his tunic was too small. 


Then JoHN tried to let the hems out, 
Sewed 6n buttons here and there ; 

For at first none could convince him 
That the clothes were out of wear. 


But at last he cut some garments 
Out of dingy RussE.i plaid ; 

And when every one was grinning, 
Said ’twas best that could be had. 


One determination kept he— 
No one else should breech the child ; 
So when DerBy cut queer doeskins, 
Little JouHn was very wild. 


Once again he took the scissors, 
And his dear old friend the goose ; 
And he carved another boggle, 
Scrimpy, baggy, tight, and loose. 
*T would not do—he had to put it 
On his well-stored failure shelf ; 
Then he cut Reform for ever, 
But he didn’t cut himself. 


For he made a great discovery— 
"Twas no wonder he’d gone wrotg ; 
As a Lorp, he had been messy, 
But as Ear, he’d come out strong. 


All diplomatists were duffers— 
Out of all he’d take the shine ; 
“Ah, Eureka! Ah, the Foreign !— 
That is my peculiar line !” 
Well, we’ve tried him, and, confound him! 
He has filled our mouths with sand ; 
If he must make little dirt pies, 
Let him make them close at hand. 








First it’s “ meddle,” then it’s “ muddle”— 
Then he takes another range ; 

“ Muddle ” first, and “ meddle ” after— 
Just as an amusing change. 


For the Polish he threatened 
Russia with his fist ; 

Then he said he didn’t mean it, ~ 
And his little hand he kissed, 

Truth to tell, Brazil was favoured, 
With a most terrific bray ; 


As to brave, ill-treated Denmark— 
Battling with her coward foes— 
What the “meddle,” and the “ muddle,” 
Only little Jounyy knows, 
Hopping forwards, souttling backwards, 
oking with a blunted lance ; 
Snubbed and bullied by the Yank 
And politely snubbed by France. 
This won’t do—our country must not 
Be in such a wretched case ; . 
Time was when no Power dared thus 
Slap old England in the face. 


Doubtless Jomw has good intentions— 
Very well, but not enough ; 

For the care of British honour 
Rulers must find sterner stuff. 

If he must—as special fungus— 

oa = well of office a 
ve him arm-chair, pen paper 
But on no sstounl aolele , 





THE TWO DROMIOS. 
Somnz.—4 private box at the Princess's, during representation of 
“ Comedy of Errors.” 

Youna Lapy.—Now, which of the two Dromios is that, Mr. 
SMITH ? 

SmitH.—Ah, you’re getting puzzled—I said you would be; J was, 
at first. Well, that Dromio is the slave of the Antipholus of Ephesus— 
of Corinth, I mean—no, of Ephesus, who came to Syracuse—no, I’m 
wrong again. The Antipholus of Corinth is the servant of the Dromio. 
I mean of the Antipholus who had the gold chain, don’t you know, 
with WETHERSDEN and BRo@pDEN’s advertisement—the one who was 
taken up because his wife—the Dromio of Antipholus's wife, I mean— 
didn’t give the money to the right Ephesus—the Ephesus of Corinth— 
whereas she gave it to the Ephesus of Syracuse—I mean the Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse—to give to his master, the Dromio of Antipholus— 
no, the Antipholus of Syracuse—let me see,am I right? No—the 
Antipholus of Ephesus. That is, if she’d given them to the right 
Dromio, the Dromio of Corinth, instead of to the wrong Dromio, the 
Ephesus of Corinth, neither of the Antipholus’s would have had a 
thrashing from their two masters, the Corinths of Andromio. As it 
was, the master of the Ephesepholus of Syracuse was arrested by that 
uncommonly mild-looking sheriff’s-officer who thinks he has got 
Syrepholus of Ephesecuse—very ingenious—to whom the jeweller 
thinks he gave the gold chain; whereas, in reality, he gave it to 
Dromephesus of Corinthecuse. You must be eareful not to confound 
the Dromephesus, who’s now speaking, with the Antiphesus who got 
the thrashing because Antiphesus of Ephesycuse didn’t know that he 
had given the gold to Ephesus instead of to Corinth. The slave 


| Ephesus took it, you will remember, to his mistress Dromio, and then 


Antiphorinth of Ephesus—was it ?—~yes—thought he had given it to 
the other Corinth—the other Antipholus I mean—no, I was right, the 
other Corinth. It’s puzzling at first. Let me get you an ice. 

| Exit rash SMITM, with a sort of consciousness that he has made a 
mess of it. | | 





Signs -f the Season. 

THE song-birds of a migratory nature are to be expected shortly in 
this country. The note of the Srvort has been recently heard in 
Paris, but it will arrive in England early in April with the cuckoo, 
The Joacim will shortly be on the wing (et the opera), and the 
WIENAWSKI may be looked for almost immediately. 





Tne Amegican Question.—* Do you keep your health ?” 
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BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


Old Lord (to l0t Reatler): Ir, SiR, ARE YoU A VOTER, SIR?’ 
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Lord THEN, WANG You, SIR, TAKE SOME BREAD AND CHEFSE!” 


' 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES. Then a council was h aie ee ‘san : | 
No. ] JOAN oF AR An indictment was drawn up amazin rly strong: 
Pyrre ye Firsts The king and his couneil, every sub, and each parson, 
A WONDERFUL maiden or lwelt at Orls Were determined a vile charge of WITCHCRAFT to fasten 
And in le arth cons Sowomurderon + Upon her envied fame, 
At first, the effect was to vreatls ir er And thus to blast her name, 
But, at lenyth, taking heart, and Pret ye with some armour, | While her body they scorched in the great square of Rouon ! 
. | Fytte FInis. 
And sort loth the ru left to imavination with indignation. 
Put it on, and went fort is Til \I 1 of YY ' ; a 
FYTTE YR SECOND! RETIRED FROM HIS) POST, 
From British besiegers she released the t rh : lite inventor of penny postage, “the greatest mn of letters ” of 
(A feat foretold, [ fanes ne oF said d : ; this century, retires from his post with his health broken down by his 
: " af ‘ x Medea wit lony labours in the | ublie cause, ‘There is no need to go through the | 
oy ‘e tof the benefits he has conferred on his country, for they must be 
1 ! Ay’ Her ; meee and innot be obliterat l—on the — of all. It, there- 
Took Rs le se Dine ; mane eno ; as sL10n 0 re Uf) _ i distinguished services shall be 
duly reeoznized and rewarded. Although compelled to retire he must 
Fyrre ye Turi be nevertheless made a-peer. 
But t ira { r wi ‘ Joa \ — 
a yma? s un? , } ONEFQ » LOGIE 
At her bes r Forty pounds a year for Greek, 
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DENMARK. 
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And hany a ecalf’s-skin on those recreant limbs.’ 


hou wear a lion’s hide 
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fan im Parhtament. | THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


Li IN 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Manrcn 7TH. > nn m 
EaRL CHELMSFORD: 1 how it was that ADMIRAL Boxer, Sir ,ANDOM READINGS OF TRAITOROVS Traits, Past PAassaGES AND 
sA te lu MELUMUSFURD aSAc U0 AL aS Lili «11. nA ) - ae » a . a Le 
MontTaGt STOPFORD, and Sir FREDERICK GREY, who had nothing PRESENT Prospects, 
. } { } OF 


to do with the capture of 1 ertch, had bagged a large share of the z : ‘ 
: ! 7 a ee THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 


The DUKE OF SOMERSET said that these gentlemen had demanded A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS 
a share of the spoil, and, by the rules of red tape, Government was - a ¥ | 
om a . oe 
obliged t iy them for doing nothing. BOXER and his two friends SECTION THE NINTH. 
ashamed of themselves; but suppose, after all, that the Italy and Mea 
First | s made a goose of himself, in trusting to t over QOH, Italia! dear Italia! home of beauty. shrine of so 
or ects, inst seeking advice from tl \ 4 By Land whose sons are sterli patriots, who sutler and are str 
The Earl HARDWICKE seemed to t { DUKE OF Strom 1 | ls, vengetul Wro 
SOMERS] had the ch f two chairs to sit upon n chair, Ne’er forget to ! traitor who thus basely dared y1 | 
ind lirt hair: and that he had chosen the dirty chair. By that fata p's rmistice. that treaty false and ct 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. Phy probation, deeradation, *neath a foreign tyrant’s ru 
iret symone those y care notice rR 'R OR] th: hea F 
kirs . i Li x Lil vt L\ Us Ge Mr. ( mW I Ivi’s that Ai » 4 x * . y . 
Intended to put a spoke In the wheel Of a proposed railway scheme ; 
} ‘ , nel ‘ > » 4 . 
Mr. Rorspuck,that he would tind out whether HER MaJesty’s Govern- 


nent were humbugving in American matters; Mr. Hunt, that he °’Twas done: and Zurich set the seal on Villafranen’s crime. 
wouldn’t be in the dark with a ghostly passage in a Danish despatch; That sold Venetia, brightest vem of fair Italia’s clit | 
und Mr. Disrak vt, that he required more Mlumination from the Then amid a stern, cold silence, more eloquent th peech, 
Grover ish it. MIOLOcCH retired Poo soon, alas! vavue, dreaded rumours reac] 

The ( vho had said they would ask, and now did, Mr. The fevered sons of Italy : a chill falls on each heart 
LIDDELI 1 v tt nothing from Mr. Layarp but the old) In payment of such barren aid. ‘tis whispered they must part | 
eracke te of “*( Int sav when:’? Mr. Lona. on the right of With Nice and Savov to the Fren 1: must 7 nact 


} 


Confederate search, W ybtained asensible reply fromthe ATTORNEY- Which crushed t hopes of those who fought for * Ttaly intact 


GENER \In. DALGLISH, on the Pampero, who was told by Mr. Who, for their country’s weal had bled, and would, if needful, die, 


} 


LAYAR | LW AL eve Denmark, and didn’t believe the Southern W hich roved an i rors IDEA Was but 
- { l \] ‘ 1) SRAELI, on tue in Vasil hn oO] Jutland Who In Valin CA | 5) Ler] ( Ch: AKRTBAI 
Was t ORD PALMERSTON that Austri nd |) 1 were Intrigue and ty t | 

among t ass who, before company, loudly blame a servant > Meanwhil 


for d that v 1 had been privately commanded. The Premier In Romish oceupat hope of unity di 

tlso spoke of the l* feral Diet as a nasty mess, Corye more When GARI LLI T, ik) DIS 1 sh | iL hoy ‘ il, 

Phe CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER then made his statement ‘Took arms in Freedom’s sacred cause, false, hollow words reve 

nt Government Annulties Bill, and if Mr. GLADSTONE had dor NAPOLEON'S shamel ol C } iit he'd yield 

not r his ntry he would ¢ rve her gratitude His To Italy her whet i the tented 
( Ol 1 st nted eX stive 1 t Llouse |’ LO! \ force lf crator I 
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ANFRED has 

been revived at 

Drury Lane,and 

Mr. PHELPS 

once more stalks 

about the stage, 

in gloomy gran- 

deur, uttering 

awfully long so- 

liloquies to the 

feverish impa- 

tience of young 

folks from the 

country who be- 

lieve in the per- 

manenceofplay- 

bills, have not 

found out that 

the pantomime 

is withdrawn, 

and who wonder 

when heis going 

to change into 

clown. The 

SHAKESPERIAN 

tragedian can 

once more make 

a speech on the 

summit of the 

Jungfrau, and tell the precipice below that he is not going to throw 

himself away for nothing; and he can again thank that merry Swiss 

boy, the chamois hunter, for taking the necessary six steps from the 

valley below to the heights above to move an amendment to his reso- 

lution. In the last scene, on the first night of the restoration, some 

of the flittering tinsel that is flung down from the flies to give effect 

to the apotheosis of AsTaRTE, alighted on the nose of the defunct 

man of eT: and its irritating titillation necessitated a vigorous 

movement of the limbs to dislodge the aggravating particles. It was 

possibly the dread of some such comicai conclusion to the catastrophe 

that inspired Lonp Byron with a horror of his poem being placed on 

the stage. The new farce of “The Alabama” is only the old farce 

of “ The Spitfire,’ which Mz. Mappison Morton having originally 

adapted from the French, has now adapted to the times, turning a 

British man-of-war into the famous Southern cruiser, and planting a 

funnel on the deck for Mz. BELMoRE to creep into as a funnelly imagined 

situation. The lively Lyp1a (THoMPsON understood) goes into 

jacket and trousers, and comes out in a hornpipe, and the curtain 

falls on the capture of the flag of the stars and stripes, and the arrival 

of the redoubtable Captain SEMMEs on board, when the battle has 

been fought and won, which, of course, will bring down upon this 

country the vengeance of both North and South. Let Messrs, 
Falconer and CHATTERTON look to it. 

The Adelphi farce of “The Area Belle” shows a smart servant 
blessed with three lovers, a soldier, a milkman, and a policeman ; and 
yet she does not exclaim “ Hurrah! for the red, white, and blue!” which 
shows how nobly Messrs. BrovueH and HaLiipay have disdained the 
assistance of a patriotic clap-trap. These three suitors are MEssRs. 
Pau Beprorp, R. Romer, and J. L. TooLe; whilst Mrs. ALFRED 
MELLON, that will never be anybody but Miss Wooteak, in the eyes 
of the playgoing multitude, is the fascinating sylph of the kitchen. 
There is no necessity for saying a syllable about the plot after that, 
for the veriest dunce at the Adelphi playbill must see what can be 
done so well on the Adelphi boards. The policeman, who is always 
affectionate and “kitchen” it, becomes a marvellous impersonation in 
the hands of Mr. TooLr, who hardly needs his official staff to show 
that he could take up the worst characters at the shortest notice, and 
make them give a good account of themselves. A song that he sings 
with immense humour, called “ A Norrible Tale,’’ is likely to appear 
in every part of London, go on a provincial tour, and take America 
and California, on its way to Australia. 

Those blessed by Providence with a quick appreciation of the won- 
derful, should travel as far northward as the Royal Grecian, and see 
Mr. Grorce Conquest, as Fripay, in “ Robinson Crusoe.” He is 
up and down every minute, like consols in a diplomatic difficulty, and 
spends at least the greater part of his theatrical existence in the air. 
Society may have had its sharpest hits in other quarters, but the City- 
road is the place to go to if you desire to see where it has had the 
smartest traps, THe Opp May. 
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THE BARON KLOPFZETTERHEIM ; 
OR, 


'TIFUL BERTHA AND THE BIG BAD 
Pan Seren BROTHERS OF BONN. 


FyTTE THE First. 


EAR the town of St. Goar,- 
On the bleak Rhenish shore, 
Dwelt a terrible baron—a certain 
KLOPFZETTERHEIM, 
I’ve not got it pat, 
But it sounded like that, 
Though whether it’s properly 
spelt to the letter, Pm 
Not at all sure; I 
Confess for this story 
To memory (second-rate) only a 
debtor I’m. 
Indulgence I claim, 
It’s a high-sounding name, 
And a name, too, to which one 
can easily set a rhyme. 


A growling and gruff ’un, 
A ruthless and rough ’un, 
A tyrant, a Tartar, a toothless and tough ’un ; 
His skull was as bald as the palm of my hand, 
And surrounding its base was a silvery band 
Of curly grey hair, and he brushed it well up 
From ear round to ear, 
So it looked, from the rear, 
Like a very smooth egg in a very white cup. 
He’d bricks, and he’d mortar ; 
He’d wood, and he’d water ; 
Sheep, oxen, and poultry, calves, pigs, and—a daughter ; 
Whom, though generally such points rather lax on, he 
Swore was the loveliest woman in Saxony. 


The baron was wealthy, but horribly stealthy ; 

He’d jewels from Ingy, but still he was stingy ; 

Though rich from a babby, unbearably shabby ; 

Though steeped to his eyes, sir, in wealth, yet a miser ; 

From boyhood a dunce, always trying to shirk “ hic, hoc, 

Hac,” he was stupid and proud as a turkey-cock. 
Stealthy and stingy and shabby and miserly, 
Every morning his wont was to rise early; 
Search out each inch of his rocky dominions, 
Count all the eggs and the apples and iniuns, 


Listen at keyholes for candid opinions 
Propounded by uncomplimentary minions, 
In syllables bated, 
For so was he hated 
By all his dependents, for reasons just stated. 


Superior far, 
To her horrid papa, 
Was Bertua. The daughters of barons oft are. 
Her hair was fair, 
And a flaxen rare ; 
Tn the fine land called Rhineland the best, I declare ; 
Its charms, in a single comparison summing, 
It looked like a “nimbus,” but far more becoming ; 
Besides, you could brush it, and alter the sit of it, 
Play with its folds (did decorum permit of it), 


a 
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Tae Latest Conunprum.—If I ask you what I have ordered 
and you reply, “pale ale,” why is that answer 
Because it is just stout, and so are 


you, and so is that, and there is a head to each. That’s quite as good 


with my mutton-chop, 
like the fifth volume of Fon ? 


Tickle your cheek with a stray ray or so ; 
Now you can’t do all that with a “nimbus,” you know. 
Flaxen, I said—I recant—not a bit of it; 
A glorified hue 
(You find it on i 
Gold mingled with brown—now sadly put to 
For an elegant noun 
(It must be geld and brown) 
To which I can liken this natural crown ; 
But commonplace thoughts prove effectual stoppers, 
And I can’t think of any but sovereigns and coppers. 


Tn length it was ample, as you may suppose, 
For when BERTHA s0 fair 
Let down her back hair, 

It rippled away till it reached to her toes. 
She’d have made (had necessity ventured to drive her) 

A really respectable Lapy Goptva. 
It was long, it was silky, and wavy, and mellow, 
And about as much “ flaxen” as sunbeams are yellow. 


Then her eyes! 
Their size! 
Their glorious blue! 
I am sure it’s a hue 

That was solely invented our trials to leavea— 

You’ll find it alone in girls’ eyes and in heaven! 
When nobody hailed them 
She quietly veiled them, 
Humanely declining 

To send you, by needlessly flashing their light at you, 
Hopelessly pining ; 

But when you addressed her she always looked right at you— 
Right in your face, 


With a maidenly grace, 
That spoke to the truth and sincerity there, 
Ané misconstrue that innocent gaze if you dare ! 
Now the Baron’s old seneschal 
Finding the Rhenish all 
Swallowed, he hied 
For some more to the marchand de vin, who replied, 
“ Friend, never of Rhenish the worth of a penny shall 
F’er again aid in his Lordship’s digestion, 
Unless he first pays down the penny in question. 
The Baron must think me as green as an olive! Hence he 
Ne’er will get more without cash down at all events he 
Couldn’t suppose I would act with such folly ven see ” 
(Opening his books 
With disheartening looks), 
“TI am tottering just on the brink of insolyvency 
So the seneschal thought 
It was time to report 
Po his master the crisis to which he was brought. 


(70 be continued.) 


as a lesson in metaphysics. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 


THIs auspicious event had originally been fixed for the 9th instant, 
but as that was the publication day of Fun, it was felt that two such 
important ceremonies should not take plaee.on the same day, and the 
christening was accordingly put off until the Thursday. 

The chapel of Buckingham Palace is a small one, and the invitations 
were necessarily very restricted, and it was a matter of deep Royal 
regret that after seats had been provided for those necessarily invited— 
Cabinet and Foreign Ministers—there were no places at the disposal 
of the staff of Fun. At the suggestion of The Most Honourable 
and Serene Excellency the Lord High FUN, Supreme Chief Chan- 
cellor, and Head Archbishop of England, very little had been done in 
the way of adorning the chapel, beyond some extra drapery. 

When the ministers had been accommodated, after a slight delay, 
arising from the Hon. B. DisRak1y’s accidentally sitting down in the 
ehair appropriated for Lorp PALMERSTON, and being with difficulty 
persuaded to vacate it, there entered the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 

BURY, and anumber of other Church dignitaries, whom FUN will 
not delight by mentioning them in detail, because he has not forgiven 
some of them for behaving badly lately. 

After the clerical swells had been placed in position, Her Mayzsty 
THE QUEEN, attended by her Mistress of the Robes, who looked very 
lovely, and her other lords and ladies in waiting, and accompanied by 
the Kine or THE BELGIANS (who had been graciously received at 
No. 80, Fleet-street, on the preceding evening), made her appearance, 
and took her place as one of the sponsors. Then, when the Kine 
OF THE BELGIANS, and that most charming of Princesses, PRINCESS 
HELENA, had taken their seats as sponsors, the other godfathers and 
godmothers were marshalled in by the Heralds, 

The procession of sponsors included a host of continental Royalty 
and Nobility, and His Royat Hieunress Prince ALFrrep, who 
leant on the arm of The Most Honourable and Serene Excellency the 
Lord High FUN, Supreme Chief Chancellor, and Head Archbishop of 
England, with whom he conversed very affably, although uested 
by the Lord High Almoner not to talk to the “Jan at the Helm” 
during divine service. 

Then came the Royal procession, which was very magnificent. 
There were Kings of Equerries, and Comptrollers, and 
Grooms, and Chamberlains, and quite a swarm of German Princes, 
and that dear Parncess Mary oF CAMBRIDGE, who is the particular 

t of The Lord High FUN. The Prince and PRINCESS OF 

ALES—and The Lord High FUN was moved to tears to see how 
nice his adopted daughter ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK looked—came 
next, and then came Masters of Horses, and Buckhounds, and Bed- 
chambers, and the Silver Warmingpan, and all the Sticks (except Mr. 
Wakrpk, of Drury-lane), and the Yeomen of the Guard, and Mr. Burr, 
And when all these great personages had taken their station, the Royal 
infant was brought in, preceded by Silver Pap-spoon and the Gold 
Perambulator in waiting, and other infantile dignitaries. 

At this moment a slight pause took place, which arose from the 
PRINCE OF WALES making a last a to The Most Honourable 
and Serene Excellency the High FUN, Supreme Chief Chan- 

cellor, and Head Archbishop, to allow the babe to be called after him. 

Although The Lord High FUN’S beloved adopted sgnanter joined 
her petition with her royal spouse’s, The Lord High FUN was com- 
pelled, for reasons of State, to decline the intended honour. The 

struggle cost him much, and his tears fell audibly on the marble. 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRIDGE, with evident reluctance, and 
still hoping that The Lord High FUN would relent, proceeded with 
the ceremony. On reaching that portion of it at which the child is 
named, he looked imploringly scour The Lord High FUN and winked. 
But The Lord High FUN, sustained by a sense of duty, resisted his 
entreaty, and even the beseeching looks of the QUEEN he most honours 
and obeys. The Archbishop christened the infant “ ALBERT VicToR.” 
His Royal Highness the Baby sneezed twice during the ceremony, 
and when sprinkled with the water kicked slightly. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the party procesied to the 
green drawing-room, and partook of a sumptuous collation, at which 
the following toasts were given by the Lorp Srgewarp: “H.R.H. 
THE Prince ALBert Victor oy Wass,” “H.M. tax Kine or 
THE Bevorans,” “H.M. tHe Kine or Denmark,” “THe QuEEN,” 
“THe Prince and Princess or Waxzs,” “The Lerd High FUN,” 
and the rest of the Royal Family. 

Immense crowds of persons assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
palace to catch a sight of The Lord High FUN, who was loudly cheered 
as he drove away in his magnificent chariot, drawn by eight splendid 
horse-laughs, with twelve footmen behind in the well-known magenta 
and gold livery. A largesse of Fifth Volumes was actually given 
away for the nominal sum of four and sixpence each, in honour of 
the occasien, and the whole ceremony passed off successfully. 
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| : A DISPUTED SWARM. 
| | First Villager :—“ Yourn ARE THEY? WAAL, IF YE CAN SWEAR TO ANY ON ’EM, pick ’em out,” 
| FUN’S ALIVE! VOLUME FIVB! MASS 50 RGEGRE. | 
Sire vous tind? The tall ls reling oes police are shortly te be supplied with frock-coats and felt helmets.”— Vide 
: _— ‘ apers. 
Rolling on through boundless space ; “ 
1 | Nature’s mystic laws controlling, Ou, RopeERt, deer objick of luv and regard, 
. | Keep it spinning in its place. On wich I incessingly doat, 
! | Make your game! Oh, say as you will not yer Mary discard 
: i Be wise and merry— When your cloath’d in yer fine new frok-coat. 
| i | Only fools look glum and sour. You once said you luved me, and used for to walk 
i Make your game ! With yer Mary of Sundys you knows; 
: A laugh’s the very I trust yer perfeshuns won’t turn out all talk, 
| . Wisest way to pass an hour. And yer habbits be changed with yer close. ‘ 
it | sen cowe hese pages Sve, Five And when in an nelmet yer brow is encased, 
oo Who'd 7 on a Will it drive me cleen out of yer hed ? 
Sere’ alive 2 Will you luv me as when with a hat shiny-glazed 


| (Where you kep cotton hankerchers red), 
You went down on yer nees in the airey and vowed 











Make your game! From car liest ages You’d be mine as you nelt at my feat ? 
Laughter silvered wisdom’s pill ; And I trusted yer words, and was only too proud 
408 re = — —— To regale yer warm luv with cold meat ! 
in e best one sti 
ake your game ! é 
id the laughter ie 
—_ rads arrow home, and so GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES.—Invest four-and-sixpence in the fifth Bs 
' Make your game, half-yearly volume of Fun, and you will have immediate interest for 
That men hereafter your money, besides being able to exclaim, “ A new it is !” which will 
Shall your mirth’s deep wisdom know ! be at once equivalent to your getting a “ fiver.” 
: Read—and see how we contrive CERTAINLY.—May the good son of a good father be said to be 
| Thus to do in Volume Five. worthy of his sive i 
Wisdom lives while a Two IN a servant-girl, who is often “the maid, and the 
Un’s alive ! magpie,” as well. 
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TOWN TALE. 
By THE LUNCHER aT THE Puss, 


T is almost time for us to leave 
off speaking of the “ glorious 
past,” of the days of Pirr 
and CANNING. We have 
among us a man who is de- 
veloping, more and more 
every hour, those grand quali- 
ties of statesmanship for 
which they were distin- 
guished. WILLIAM Ewart 
GLADSTONE is the one earnest 
and honest minister in a crowd 
of triflers, and, thank heaven, 
he has an intellect powerful 
enough to support those 
schemes for his country’s 
benefit which his noble heart 
prompts. His Annuity Bill 
is the work of a real friend 
of the people, no matter how 
his enemies attempt to decry 
it. If it were only that it 
freed the working man from 
the tyranny of trades’ unions 
it would be admirable, but it 
does more—it preserves his 
earnings, the store for the 
dear ones for the dark day 
when the bread winner is 
gone. The utterly rotten 

7 system of friendly societies is 
crushed by it at onee, and if he can only extend the provisions of his 
bill so as to take the place of benefit and sick clubs, he will still 
further add to its efficacy. The publican takes his heavy per centage 
on ali such associations, and does not benefit them in other ways by 
his invariable connection with them. The effect of GLADSTONE’s 
speech on the bill, 1am told by one who heard it (my duties having 
called me elsewhere); was astonishing. As a rule members are not 
influenced by anything said in the House; they have made their minds 
up beforehand, and the oratorical work is merely formal. But in this 
instance our political CHrysostoM swayed the minds of his 
auditors, and charmed the troubled waves of opposition with his 
musical and magical utterances. Oh, he’s a very “ big” man, indeed, 
is GLADSTONE! 

Aas ! that princes in long clothes should not behave in a dignified 
manner. His Royat HIGHNEss ALBERT VICTOR, on the occasion of 
his christening, boo-hooed in a most uproarious manner, and made 
quite a sensation among the fair sex, who, though clad in silks, satins, 
and velvets, and jewels and coronets, were all flustered as much as 
Mrs. Jonzs, and Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. RoBinson, to hear the 
little dear cry so! The young prince appears to have the kingly 
instincts, and determined to have a voice in the matter, even at this 
early age. 

Wuy don’t they make DiLkE and CoLx peers? It really would 
be a benefit to the country, for they would be quiet then, instead of 
running about as they do now, thrusting their noses into everything 
that offers them a chance of rubbing shoulders with the nobility. 
Their last offence against decency is to be found in their conduct with 
reference to the Horticultural Gardens. These gardens, which were 
intended to promote the science of horticulture, they are now striving 
to turn into a tea-garden for the nobility, where we shall ultimately 
see these two gentlemen established at the head of kettle-boiling es- 
tablishments, with a branch business in shrimps. Thusit is that here, 
as at the Museum, the interests of art and science are trampled under 
foot to bring snobbery ona footing with nobbery. And the impudence 
of these people! With all the making of footmen in them, they are 
not satisfied with the station for which Nature designed them, but 
desire to be Dictators of Taste, Teachers of Art, Masters of Horti- 
culture, and Jacks of All Trades. Sin WENTWORTH might have 
rested content with his one horticultural invention—the giving of 
prizes for bunches of flowers for table decoration. It was a notion 
worthy of the dreams of an ambitious butler. He should not aim 
farther—ne sutor. But he seems to have the soul of Bottom, the 
weaver, and wants to play lion and moonshine, and TH1sBE (which 
last part, by the way, he would speak with a very pretty accent), and 
all the rest of the characters. 


A SUGGESTION for the SHAKESPEARE Committee. A butterman in 


VOL, VI. 


FUN. 
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Li 1 has set upa statue of the bard in butter in his shop window. 
Why not make the Green Park monument of the same material ? 
It would answer all the p of the gentry who want to blazon 
their own names, and would not last long to disgrease the country, 
as an Irishman would say. Let them think of it! 


WAR-CLOUDS. 
ENGLAND’S BEST PEACE POLICY. 


THERE’s a war-cloud in the northward, 
Where sternly stands the Dane, 

With the spirit of his fathers, 
Which was never called in yain, 

He stands in silence waiting 
The onset of the foe ; 

In front, the Austro-Prussian ranks, 
Around the reddened snow. 

The cloud is gloomy, England ! 
And even now it nears ; 

Still let your iron-clads be built, 
Still call your volunteers ! 


There’s a war-cloud in the southward, 
Where Victor’s banner waves 
O’er rank on rank whose comrades 

Fill Solferino’s graves ; 
O’er a gallant army panting 
To rend Venetia’s chains ; 
While Austria is burning 
To hide Magenta’s stains. 
The cloud is heavy, England ! 
And grimly dark appears ; 
Still launch your stately liners, 
Still call your volunteers ! 


There’s a war-cloud by the Danube, 
Whose gloomy shadows hide 

The woe of bleeding Poland, 
Whose patriots have died 

A thousand gallant martyrs, 
By bullet and by rod. 

Amid a nation’s anguish, 
Which rises up to Gop, 

The living still give battle, 
Unmoved by craven fears ; 

Still arm your squadrons, England ! 
Still drill your volunteers ! 


There’s a war-cloud in the westward, 
Where a nation pour their blood 
Like water ; only hoping 
That on that crimson flood 
They will but float to freedom ; 
The weak as with the strong 
Bear every trial—believing 
That right will conquer wrong. 
The cloud may gather, Exgland ! 
Round yow before it clears ; 
Then still fill up your regiments, 
Still rank your volunteers ! 


The war-clouds fill the heaven, 
Then be prepared for all ; 

Wait, mighty in your majesty, 
Whatever chance befall. 

Strike for the weak and injured ; 
Send o’er the tossing sea 

Your war-ships by the hundred, 
Manned by the strong and free ; 

Still cast your heavy cannon, 
While aught of storm appears ; 

Still fill your regiments, masters ! 
Still call your volunteers ! 


The Right Man. 


It is rumoured that the Post-oflice department 
and that the important post of secretary is to be filled by Mz. CoppEn. 
A capital appointment, for he proved himself a man of letters in his 
correspondence with DELANE. 


THERE’s NO Disputine TuHat.—A fool may commit an error, but 
it takes a wise man to own it. 





MRS. AND MR. GRUNDY IN COUNCIL. 


“Tre curtains are drawn tight, Jonny, 
And on the hob’s your tea, 
There is no club to-night, Jony, 
So talk a bit wi’ me. 
I want to know how matters go, 
I seldom papers see ; 
So just, for once, abide a dunce ;” 
He chucked my chin, did G——, 
“T will, old lass,” says he. 


“ What’s this about the malt, Jony, 
And won’t they cheapen beer ? 

It’s Mister GiapsTone’s fault, Jonny, 
The tax stays on, I hear: 

We pay enough for brewers’ stuff.” 
= My dear old girl,” says G——, 

“ They’re like to want all folks can grant.” 
“ What ! folks like you and me ?” 
“ Ay, all of us,” says he, 


* Black clouds are rolling up, mum ; 
Five million pounds a-year 

Is what they get—(my cup, mum)— 
Just out of malt for beer. 

When near and far things look like war, 
We'll soldiers want, you see; 

Though’t broke our backs, I’d pay more tax 
To keep that square,” says he. 
“ That's right,” says I, “ Joan G——.” 


“There'll be an awful row, mum, 
In Europe by and by; 

It’s time, if ever, now, mum, 
We kept our powder dry. 

We can’t get much at the fighting touch, 
JoHN BULL likes peace, you see ; 

He keeps his house—but if they rouse 
His dander—then there’ll be 
Some broken bones,” says he. 


“Them Danes is fighting hard, lass, 
W orse odds than one to three ; 
There’s war on every card, lass, 
And that well knows Lorp P——. 
Is Lovis Nap. an artful chap? 
I rayther think,” says G , 
* When folks fall out, there’s little doubt 
He’ll pick up scraps—he’ll be 
Across the Rhine, you’ll see. 


“?T will serve them Germans right, lass, 
If Austrians will roam 
’Gainst little folks to fight, lass, 
When lots o’ work’s at home. 
They’ll find that Venice will cost them pennies, 
And a tough nut Hun-ga-ry ; 
Galician Poland, too, is no land 
For peace there long to be,” 
Says my old man to me. 


“ Things is not as they was, wife, 
When you and I was young ; 

Free thoughts at last they has, wife, 
In every nation sprung. 

The Russ and Pruss think not like us; 
The Austrian despots three, 

May make joint cause to lay their paws 
On people’s liberty ; 
And so hard knocks you'll see. 


“ JoHN Burt, meanwhile, looks on, lass— 
They think he’s getting stale, 

His lion’s pluck quite gone, lass ; 
When the lion wags his tail, 

Then there’s no doubt they’d best look out, 
My dear old gal,” says he; 

“ If curs give tongue, they’ll find, ere long, 
The lion’s claws will be 
An awkward sight to see!” 
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“ Now God forbid,” says I, “‘ JoHN” 
(My old man says “ Amen !”) ; 
‘«‘ But while our powder’s dry, JOHN, 
We'll fight ’em one to ten.” 
“ A quiet life, my dear old wife, 
Is all we want,” says G——. 
“Things look alarming, so there’s no harm in 
Our being fit, you see,” 
Says my old man to me. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A LopGs-KEEPER.—Oh ! yes, curds and whey were the popular 
food of the gods. Don’t you remember these lines : 


« There’s a power whose whey 
Angel souls adore ?” 


Dick Sponary.—It was Dr. JoHNsON who was distinguised from 
the other men of his day by liking to dine. This singular taste was the 
theme of much comment, and when informed of this and of the general 
anxiety to know what he drank with his dinner, he uttered the famous 
bon-mot, “Comment, fou? Porter, fou!” 

Mirmu.—l. Yes. 2. No. 3. Go along with you. 

A Tartor.—1. Yes, we have no objection, at six months. 2. We 
didn’t ask you for any more credit. 3,. Very well, then we shall make 
a point of being out. 

GxEoRrGE wishes to know what he is to do under the following cir- 
cumstances. He has won the love of MaT14pa, but, on the other hand, 
he is a poor blind boy, with a mania for disembowelling people with 
red hair. Fortune (over which he had no control) deserted him, and 
here ended the first lesson, The P. R. offered an opening for the dis- 
play of the peculiar talents of which he is so justly proud, and having 
been requested by sobe Gerbad freds to sig a little Gerbad sog, he bent 
the foretops’l, and freckled himself all over. Now, shall he have a 
statue? We give it up. . 

Emity.—1. Ha! ha! 2. Ho! ho! 3. Youpuss! 4, No, you 
musn’t. 5. A parasitical plant which grows on the oak. 6. But what 
would our wife say? 7. Yes, it is very soft and silky, but don’t wear 
it in curls. 8. No, we don’t think there is any harm in the waltzing 
attitude. 9. We leave the Fun office at 5 p.m.,and go due west. 10. 
The nicest colour for a smoking cap is (we think) scarlet with gold 
braid. But why do you ask ? 

Brta.—Yes. The fashion of picking one’s teeth with a carving 
fork was introduced by ForKONBRIDGE. He is also remarkable for 
never having said “die.” Don’t forget this. 


The Last of the Lash. 


AFTER the debate on the Mutiny Act, the lash is not likely to 
flourish much longer above the heads of our soldiers. Its opponents 
and its supporters were unanimous in doing all they could to advocate 
its abrogation. But though the Lower House is becoming aware of 
the public feeling on this point, the noble intellects in the House of 
Peers have not yet fully awakened to the national) loathing of this 
disgraceful punishment. An attempt was actually made in the Lords 
to extend its use the other day. Well, if the Lords want to lash 
people, it is because they themselves whip creation for stupidity, and 
an inability to discern the signs of the times. The felis flagellina vel 
Slagitiosa of un-Natural History will shortiy be an extinct animal. 


DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

‘Tue Duke pe Morvy has been reading to a circle of his intimate 
friends an unpublished comedy of his own composition, As his grace 
1s not a genius, it is surmised that this is only his own life which has 
lots of the comic—not to say farcical—element in it. 


A Lankester Battery. 


Dr. LankestEr, the worthy coroner, whose crusade against 
crinoline is most spirited and unwearying, has ascertained that in three 
years as many females have lost their lives by fire in the metropolis as 
were sacrificed at Santiago. Most of the deaths, he says, were due to 
crinoline. After this, perhaps it will be well for the “ improvers of 
occasions ” to vary their texts. They have denounced the miserable 
idolatry which numbered its victims by thousands at Santiago. Let 
them now point out how disastrous is the miserable worship of fashion— 
the suttee-superstition of steel skirts. 


Doematic.—A dog show is to be held in Ireland this month. Of | 
course it will be at the Cur-ragh ! 
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ON PANTOMIMIC UNITIES. 
No. 2. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “FUR.” 


IR,—In number for the week 
ending February 20th of the present 
year, you did me the honour to insert 
a communication en the subject of 
Pantomimic Unities—an act, on your 
part, which has had the effect of raising 
you many degrees in my estimation ; 
and if you will oblige me by — 
another letter on the same subject, 
shall entertain the highest possible 
opinion of you. 

There appears to me to be no earthly 
reason why the introduction and the 
eomic business of a pantomime should 
be so utterly distinct in thenature of the 
interest excited as they are at present. 
Why should not the transformation 
seene take place at some point of 
especial interest im the centre of the 


a ; story selected, and the thread of the 
plot be taken up by the pautemimic characters at the precise point at 


which it was dropped by the personages in the “opening?” Let us 
take as an illustration of my meaning the of CogioLaNnts, 
which served me, in my last article, as a peg om which to hang my 
remarks on the unities. Under the present system, the “ opening’ 
would consist of a burlesque on the story of CogioLanvs, up to the 
point at which (if SHakESPEARE’s account is taken) he is murdered 
by the Volscians, on account of his leniencytowards the Romans. At 
this point, the Fairy Thingummy would appear, and transform Corto- 
LANUS into harlequin ; his wife, VIRGILIA, into columbine; and his 
mother, VoLumnia, into pantaloon; and TULLUs AvFIDIUs into 
clown. . Then all sorts of violent disruptions of unity would take 
place, for although the previous scenes of the pantomime would be the 
interior and exterior of Rome, or the oe the Volsci, about 450 
or 500 sc. (I am writing from memory), subsequent action would 
take place principally in the London streets of the nineteenth century. 
But, according to my plan, the story of CorroLanus would only be 
followed (in its normal condition) to the date of his impeachment by 
the tribunes of the people, in consequence of his refusal to consent to 
the distribution of the Sicilian corn. Then the beautiful Fairy 
Thingummy should make her appearance with the following appro- 
priate lines :— 
** To stop the base ingratitude of Rome, 
Come, all of you, unto my fairy home!” 

Then the transformation should take 
place, CORIOLANUS and VrrGIxia to harle- 
quin and columbine, TuLtLtvs AUFIDIUS 
(who must be introduced, somehow, into the 
plot before his time) and VoLUMNIA to 
clownand pantaloon. Then let the story of 
CoRIoLaNvus be taken up by the four 
pantomimic characters, and carried on as 
nearly as the new relations established 
between the principal characters will per- 
mit. 

And here let me call your attention to 
the immense advantage of adhering (in the 
transformation) to the original sex of the 
transformee. You must have often remarked 
that although the characters that are 
changed into harlequin, columbine, and (in 
most instances) clown, are respectively male, 
female, and male respectively, the unfor- 
tunate person destined to be a pamtaloon is, 
as often as not, a woman. Now, halfa 
minute’s reflection will show the extreme 
inconvenience which must, in all sach cases, 
be caused to the person so transformed. All 
her tastes, pursuits, habits, and conversation 
must be altered by her at a moment’s 
notice, and those of a vicious, elderly 
person of the other sex immediately assumed. 
In the present case, VoOLUMNIA, who is a 
highly-respectable Roman matron, moving 
in excellent Roman society, and, no doubt, 
as proper a middle-aged dowager as ever 
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sat under a fashionable Roman preacher, is required to turn herself 
into a disreputable old blackguard, who finds in felony a daily occupa- 
tion, and in murder an agreeable pastime; and this for no other fault 
on her part than the being the only other principal character in the 
ee But you will observe b 
the illustration I have coment 
that in-my transformation I have 
retained the sex of the respectable 
Votumnia, and I see no reason 
why, to combine propriety with 
unity, she should not be united in 
holy matrimony with TuLtvs ; 
Avripivs, the clown. 

There are many other points in 
the construction of a modern 
pantomime which shriek aloud for 
reform, and I shall take an early 
opportunity of addressing you 
them; and, in the meantime, allow 
me to subscribe myself, as before, 

Unity 1s Srrenera. 


LOVE'S LITTLE GAME. 


I oFTEN think how stupid, 

It is that that young Cupip, 
Should make all this botheration in this world, world, world ; 

He doesn’t eare a rap, 

How much Wood be’!l chance to “Pe 
From hearts wounded by the shafts he has hurled, hurled, hurled. 


He lurks about all day, 
And should you cross his way, 
He'll make you tu remember it for years, years, years! 
He lurks about all night, 
That your dreams he may excite, 
Bout valentines, and myrtle sighs, and tears, tears, tears. 


So I'll tell you what it is— 
If this urchin had his wish, 
He’d soon set us all a-going like a shot, shot, shot! 
He’d let no soul be free 
From his matrimony, 
But shake us altogether in a lot, lot, lot. 


Bravo, South Lambeth! 


TE working men of South Lambeth have, unassisted, and unen- 
cumbered by patronage, held an exhibition of works of art and 
industry. A most creditable display it was—and all the things there 
were made in spare hours by the sons of labour, and their wives, and 
daughters. All honour to the horny hands and busy brains! Let 
us hope the example will be followed in other districts. Such proofs 
of the intelligence and industry of the labouring classes will do far 
more than the frothy advocacy of condescending Radieal noblemen 
and Advanced Liberal place-hunters to extort from Gevernment the 
franchise, which Labour deserves. Let the workmen inscribe over the 
doors of their exhibitions the Laureate’s lines :— 


** Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power 1” 


TELEGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE, 

WE learn dpropos of the Government telegraph to India that the 
MARIAN Moore arrived safely at Bombay, with the first instalment 
of the cable. This is good news, for it is of the highest importance 
that the cable should be securely moored. 


MULTUM IN PARVO, 


THesE eight brief words man’s history give : 
He lives, to die—and dies, to live ! 


BETWEEN US AND THE Post.—Maz. Jony Trt1By¥, who has been 
‘appointed Secretary to the Post-oflice, is not related in any way to 
“Titty Srowsoy ;” and is also not to be in any way spoken of as of 
no utility compared with that H1i1 he succeeded until he deserves it. 


This to those it may concern. 
THe THAMES AND ITs CON-TRIBUTARIEG.—The commencement 


|.of the long talked of Thames Embankment proves we should never 


despair. - Cement is at last to be seen along the banks of the river, 
and this not only looks as if somebody was going to be hard at work, 
but it also shows he meant to do it. 


ee 
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LOOK AT HOME. 
Irreverent Sweep :—“ AIN’T E A JOLLY OLD Guy!” 
[N.B.—It is supposed that the Church Dignitary omitted the customary donation. 
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THE INUNDATION AT SHEFFIELD. 


An avalanche of unknown sound 


SILENCE creeping down the hill, 
And the rhythm of the mill, 
Closing with the day ; 
Waiting for the Sabbath sun, 
Six days’ honest labour done— 
There the toil-worn lay. 


Night came down on heavy sleep, 
Tired men in slumber deep, 
Take their hard-earned rest ; 
All the children are in bed, 
And the infant rests its head 
On the mother’s breast. 


Wakened now by gusty wind, 
Moving off the tattered blind 
From the broken pane ; 
Or some child perchance might start, 
Then closer creep to mother’s heart, 
And go to sleep again. 


In Sheffield valley thus they slept, 

While tides of gathering waters crept 
’Gainst fortress raised in vain ; 

Lashed into waves, with wild increase, 

They fiercely clamour for release 
Upon the silent plain. 


Ho! ho! ‘tis done; the earth banks heave, 
With sullen roar the torrents cleave 

The last remaining stay ; 
Ho! ho! King Death is out to-night, 
He’ll strew the records of his might 

Along that dooméd way. 


ae 


Moans out its thunder on the ground— 
The heavy sleepers sigh; __ 

They feel a chill within their blood, 

They wake to feel the raging flood 
Carry them out to die. 


The mighty wave, with plunging leap, 
Pours its great volume down the steep, 
To lick away the Old; 
Springs forward with a trembling shout, 
And things that were, it beareth out, 
In giant gurgling fold. 
And as it tears along its way, 
It gathers up in fearful play 
Great stones and trees unbound ; 
Then hurls them at the cottage doors, 
And rushes through the bursting floors, 
And carries out the drowned. 


Through that desolated land 
See a sorrow-stricken band, 
Looking for the dead ; 
Blinded with tears they seek their lost, 
Among the stones and sedges tossed, 
To give them softer bed. 


AN AMERICAN QUESTION aND ANSWER.— What kind of mutton 
would best suit Prestpent LINcoLn’s taste ?—Why, “The South- 
down,” to be sure! 

DisTRESSING OCCURRENCE.—The young woman whose modesty 
was so mych shocked the other day at the mention of a bare idea, has 


= detected in the act of concealing the naked truth under a Salse- 
od. 
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“SHEEP’S CLOTHING. ’ 


Friend Nap. :—“WONDER HOW THEY'LL LIKE THIS COSTUME? ’TAINT MUCH OF A 
DISGUISE . ... WELL, WELL, I SHALL RETAIN MY LIBERTY OF ACTION.” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Marcu 14TH. 





holidays. 


his coat, attempted to fence off any reply 
‘‘irregular,” “ inconvenient,” etc, etc. 


answered the question like a man. 

Eart GRANVILLE gave noble lords to understand that GorTs- 
CHAKOFF, the Russian Mrs. Gamp, had not quite told the truth. 
We should wonder if he had ; the old party is not that way “ dispoged.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ee! Mr. LAYARD, in answer to Lorp A. CHURCHILL, gave very painful 
| evidence as to the African Slave Trade. If some of our half-hearted, 
continental brethren were honest enough to pass a law, giving them 
4| power to flog those of their own land who traffic in human flesh, we 
should find fewer villains to carry on the hideous trade. 
2 Sir GrorGcE Grey stated that a civil engineer had been appointed 
, by Government to assist the local authorities of Sheffield in the 
4 investigation connected with the awful calamity. As ever, ready 
_ @ to help the stricken and the sorrowing, our country stretches out its 
4} hands to the bereaved and homeless of that desolated valley. 
| Just as we expected, the virtuous indignation about Kagosima was 
a storm in a tea-cup. Those deep-voiced philanthropists, so loving 
of savages, so careless of their kind, are always building up children’s 
card-houses. 

Lorp C. PaGEt, on the little row of the naval estimates, read his 
letter to Mr. Brieut, and Mr. Bricur’s reply, from which rerpl 
we gathered that the honourable member for Birmingham, rt 
anxious to gratify LoRD CLARENCE, was by no means anxious to 
"} confess himself in the wrong. 

. Mr. Roxgsvuck wished to know if the Government were ready to 

{ prove their boasted neutrality, by remonstrating with the Federals for 

enlisting men from Ireland, to fight those battles of which they them- 
"74 selves prefer to bespectators. Mr. Roxzsuck weakened the force of 
a his appeal by proving the truth of his Tear-’em alias. 
Lorp PALMERSTON, who had been buttered by Mr. Roesvuck, 
4 seraped off the butter asa very rancid thing when administered at 
: the expense of a colleague. Lorp PALMERSTON was manly in taking 
this ground, but we cannot call his answer to the question a satis- 
factory one. Half the energy displayed in the seizure of the 
Alexandra would have gone far to break the neck of the other 
difficulty. Sir J. Fereusson held up the Federals as savages. MR. 
BriGut vomited all kinds of blue-fire in favour of the same. Lorp 
R. Cecrt, who has got a way of clearing away fogs from simple 
questions, just put the matter where itis. Our neutrality is to watch 
the Confederates, and let the Federals do pretty much what they like. 
Mr. KINGLAKE hoped that America would not be angry with MR. 
Roesuck. Mr. Carrp also held a Northern brief. 

Str L. Pax asked if we had written to France touching the 
supposed complicity in Mazzrn1Ian assassination. Mr. HENNESSY, 


oo Ce em 


“The Theory of the Dagger;” a treatise in which cut-throat 
principles are dignified as patriotism. Mr. HENNESSY was desirous 
of showing that a very ugly customer was taking refuge with us. Mz. | 
Forster, who, for a man of his unquestionable abilities, has lately | 
been making a sad goose of himself, thought it highly improper to 
attack the absent. Mr. G. Durr was anxious to inform the House 
that he knew GENERAL MOURAVIEFF. 


Mr. DisraEct snuffed out Mr. Forsrer’s farthing dip. Mz. | 


Lorp GRANVILLE, for once in his life, proved of great service to 
the Upper House. On Friday next he should move for the Easter 


The Eart oF Derpy asked Lorp WoprEHovsE to explain a 
reported conversation between himself and the late Danish Minister. 
Ear GRANVILLE, holding down Lorp WopEHOUsE by the tails of 
by the old fubsy dodges of 
owever, LonpD WODEHOUSE 
declined to creep into the nasty little burrow dug out for him, and 


_ its absolute truth ; and true it was, doubtless, but truth with reserva- 
following suit, read extracts from an amiable pamphlet, entitled | 









HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Husparp said he should endeavour to make that savege old 
cannibal Income Tax walk about im a more respectable way. MR. 
D. ForTESCUE conceived it n to rake up the old subsided mud 
of the CRAWLEY case, and moved for papers. Mr. H. GRENFELL 
seconded the motion because he paid taxes. orp Lovarnr answered 
Mz. ForrsscvE and the man who paid taxes, and FoRTESCUE 
and “Taxes” must have wished they had held their tongues, 
especially when GENERAL PEEL, in a speech of great ability, 
deprecated the ripping up of this past grievance as a gross injustice. 
The Marquis oF HartineTton was cheered, but it was in 
that unpleasant manner styled “ironical.” Lorp HoTHam ex- 
plained why he had intended to move for other papers coanected 
with the case. Forrescvr and his friend “Taxes” wanted 
just what would suit their own book, and Lorp Hor#amM was up to 
that. Masor Reruty picked the nut out of the shell when he said 
that to canvass the verdict of a court-martial was about as reasonable 
as attacking a jury. Sre J. Ferausson made Forrsscun’s bones 
ache, and “Taxes” was heard to groan that he (“Taxes”) was—well, 
a patient animal, not a horse. We agree with “Taxes.” Mr. 
HEADLAM explained and defended his share and standing in the 
prosecution, but was “ prepared to say that, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, justice was well administered in the army.” Mk. 
Mowsray told the Jup@R-ApvocaTE GENERAL that he had been 
too ready with his advice; and Mr. Smoruerr characterized Mr. 
FORTESCUR’S small-beer thunder of last year as a “ sensation speech” 
which had cost the country £20,000. Mr. Bovverre thought that 
the Member for Andover was satisfied with the court-martial finding ; 
but he of Andover held his peace. Several other members then pelted 
ForTEsSCUE, who, if he had acted rightly, would have been as glad to 
confess himself in the wrong, as he had been eager to declare himself 
in the right. He said something which tried to be amiable, but it was 
a sickly child which he presently strangled. No man had a better 
chance of gaining a good position than Mr. Forrsscus in the 
CRAWLEY case, but he has missed it through lack of courage. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—WEpnNEspDayY. 

Noble lords got through five bills in ten minutes. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In the debate on the Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill, the CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that Oxford ought to take a leaf 
out of the Cambridge book. If anything comes out of Mr. 
DOELSON’s majority of 22, that will be the order of the day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuugspay. 


Eart CHELMSFORD, on the CRawnEy court-martial, expressed 
himself satisfied with the dressing given in another place to those 
gentlemen who are so angry because the verdict was something 
different to what they expected. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A painful and acrimonious debate took place on Srr H. Stracey’s 
motion, that the House take into sérious consideration the late plot 
of Greece. A difficulty has certainly been met with weakness on 
the part of Mr. StansrFiexp. In private friendship he forgot his 
public duty. His first iy prion was the little too much and the 
little too little, but when he gave it no one had the right to challenge 














































































tion. Mk. STANSFIELD has got into dangerous company. Weare no 
admirers of tyranny, but we are less the admirers of the MazzInr 
doctrine. A close division took place on Sik H. Steacey’s motion. 
The Government are not far off paying dearly for a well-intentioned 
man’s imprudence—171 to 161. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Faimay. 


Eart Russet asked the Bart or ELLeENBoRoven to let him off 
until after Easter, and ELLenporoven yielded, with the expression 


PF) STANSFIELD apologized for the shuffled vote in naval estimates, took 
17 all the blame on his own shoulders, and then asked for money. Mur. 
1) Lriypsay wouldn’t give it, and moved an amendment, which came to 
| the usual fate of Parliamentary economics. 
4 HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspDay. 
an The Eart or ELLeNBOROVGH asked, was it true that Austria and 
9} Prussia had proposed an armistice, were they humbugs or not, and 
would Denmark agree to treat with rogues 4s with honest men? The 
Duke or Somerser answered him as became him, for is he not 
Chief Potentate of Red-tapedom? Then the lower animals had 
their share of legislative attention, but if those beasts regard their 
Malt Bill as a compliment to them, they are very misguided. 
just a sprat to catch a whale, or rather a present of a sprat, so that the 
whale may not be asked for, 


It’s | 


| which he is not likely to forget in a hurry. 
















| of a fear that when he did bring on his motion, it would be locking 
| the door when the steed was stolen. The Marquis oF CLANRICARDE 
called attention to the rascally Irish enlistment. Earn RvusseLi 
| blew his own trumpet, but it was a little squeak he gave, and the 
| Eant or DonovuGHMore pointed him out as a fine illustration of 
_ fast and loose. The noble lords then poked one another in the ribs, 
_and the House adjourned for the Easter holidays. 

| HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

| Lop Etcuo wished to know if Mz. Sraysrrstp was to pack up 
his traps and say good-bye to office. Lorp PaLMERsTON said, no; 
and Mr. B. Osporne thought that the House delighted in those 
very personalities which they whirel about as painful. The hon. 
member was right, but Mg. Srays¥reup has learnt a little lesson 


} 
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| THE BARON KLOPFZETTERHEIM ; 


oR, 
THE BEAUTIFUL BERTHA AND THE BIG BAD 
BROTHERS OF BONN. 


IS time now, I grieve, to my story 
to weave two who love to de- 
ceive and to plunder and thieve, 

And this, by your leave, I’ll at- 
tempt to achieve in a style, I 
believe, known as recitative. 


A neighbouring Pfalzgraf had 
three sons, and he in armour 
glistened ’em ; 

Rupert, CaRL,andOrro, as their 
noble father christened ’em. 

In Christendom than OTTo you 
would hardly find a finer 
knight $ 

He set the women’s hearts a-fire, 
which blazed away like pine 
a-light. 

To gain him, all the German mo- 
thers tried the worst rascalities, 

For he possessed the greatest of 
the German principalities ; 

In fact, it brought him clear 
THREE HUNDRED POUNDS A YEAR— 
Enough, we know, to sanction matrimonial formalities. 





Now as RuPERtT was eldest, and CaRL was the second, 
And Orto the youngest, Ili swear you'll have reckoned 
That Rurgrt and Carw were, to say the least, quite on 
A par, as to evil, 
With Ropegrr the Devil, 
And Orrto a second edition of CRICHTON. 
In legends we know 
That it always is so: 
The eldest sons, villains unheard of are thought to be; 
The youngest, however, is just what he ought to be. 
Orto was graceful, and slender, and tail, 
While Rupert and Cakt were as round as a ball. 
Otto was handsome and neat as a pin, 
While Rupert and CaRt were as ugly as sin. 


Now Rupert and OrrTo and CaR1 one day, 
As home from hunting they made their way, 
They entered the wine-merchant’s cabaret ; 
Two brandies and water were brought on a tray 
oe excellent OrTo 
new he ought not to 
Drink anything stronger than curds and whey) ; 
Then listened awhile to the gossiping host, 
Who merrily told 
Of the miserly old 
Baron KLOPFZETTERHEIM, rolling in gold— 
Of his recent endeavour 
To get wine, and never 
Pay nobody not even nothing whatever ; 
Telling them further, 
How nowhere on earth a 
More opposite creature existed than BErTHA 
(His amiable daughter), 
How lovely all thought her, 
And how he drove off all the nobles who sought her. 


Now Orrto and Cart were cunning and bold, 
And resolved to get hold 
Of the jewels and gold, 
In which it was said that KLOPpFzETTERHEIM rolled. 
But Orro was cast in a different mould, A 
And couldn’t help thinking of what he was told 
Of the beautiful Berta, shut up by her old 
Unpopular father 
(Proprietor, rather) ; 
So high-minded Otro 
Remarked (voce sotto), 
“These matters a pretty condition have got to; 


Quite free from this fetter I’in 
Resolved for to set her—I’m 
Dashed if I’ll suffer the Lorp oF KLOPFZETTERHEIM 
Thus to imprison 
So lovely a miss, on 
The highly illogical plea that she’s his’n.” 





r ; 
Now the two elder brothers resolved to confide 
In the landlord, and promised with him to divide 
The results, if he’d let them bide inside 
Two barrels, and so to the castle ride, 
To the Baron’s old Rhenish hall, 
As though ’twere the liquor so rudely denied 
To the Baron’s old seneschal. 
So each of these worthies was packed in a barrel, 
But what with their size and their flowing apparel, 
"Twas such a tight fit, 
That they couldn’t e’en sit, 
Turn, stoop down, or change their position a bit; 
Only waiting to ask 
For a lantern and mask, 
They ordered the landlord to “ head in the cask.” 





(To be continued.) 





The Tax Collector. 


THIs enemy of the human race is so universally hated, that now 
and then, having got in all the rates of his parish, he pockets’ 
them and bolts to a clime where he may escape the black looks of the 
dunned. By so doing, he also avenges himself on the parish, for the 
ratepayers have to make up his defalcations, and pay the rates 
twice over. Let those injured people, therefore, look with favour on 
GLADSTONR’s Bill for the Collection of Taxes. In that it is provided 
that when this duty is transferred to the Inland Revenue, parishes 
shall cease to be liable for the deficiencies arising from default or 
failure of collectors, This is a step in the rate direction ! 


‘‘The Judgment of Paris.’’ 


WE extract the following passage from the correspondent’s letter 
of a fashionable contemporary :— 

“* Yesterday a grand dinner was given to the Joles Femmes de Paris, whereat the 
Empress presided, and to which none were invited but those entitled by beauty 
alone to the distinction,” 

This is “The Judgment of Paris” with a vengeance! We should 
like to know who the unhappy chamberlain was who had to decide on 
the beauties. Like that of his prototype his selection would be certain 
to end un-apple-ly for himself. We should hardly have believed 
that such an invidious institution would have been permitted im 


gallant France. ; 
Se 


A SHEEPISH QUESTION.— Will ewe marry me ? 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
(PICKED UP BY OUR OwN “ MovucHaRD.”} 

Browx ).—Jorus, what is the German Diet ? 

JONES. img it is a Parliament of all the German 
States, though at present, with the exception of Austria and Prussia, 
who are trymg to make a meal of Denmark, the Diet of the rest of 
the Statesis “ humble pie.” 

Brown.—Ah, that accounts for their being so crusty with England. 


JonzEs.—So the English Opera closed last week; the speculation 
not having turned out a success, 

Brown.—You’re wrong—it has turmed out a success, 

J ONES.—How so ? 

Brown.—Thus: Success has been turned completely out of the 
theatre, empty benches and paper come in, and the house closes. 








Brown.—Is the Alabama a clipper ? 

JoNEs.—Of course she is. But why do you ask ? 

BrowNn.—Well, I thought she must be a lighter, as we always hear 
of her burning alll the ships she takes, 


JoNnES.—So Parliament won’t let London be cut up by the railway 
companies. But I know who will be. 

Brown.—Who ? 

JONES.—Why, the shareholders, of course, by the decision. 





WANTED, AN EXPLANATION. 
To THE EDITOR or Fux. 


Srz,—I am a moral man, an Englishman, and in trade. You will 
therefore, understand that I go to chureh, and read my Times, although 
I do not understand all the articles of that noble paper. I say noble, 
sir, because I hear it is a great , and anything that pays must 
be noble. I hear your peri is in a similar condition; and I, 
therefore, address myself te you. Insolvency I regard as immoral, 
and all connection with it is to be avoided by every man who pays his 
way and looks after his own interests. At least, such are my ideas. 
They may be right, or they may be wrong. I think them the former. 
Now, sir, I have often remarked in the parliamentary reports, which 
I also carefully read every day, the following expression on the intro- 
duction of a new member:—“ Mr. took the oaths and his seat.” 
Good heavens! sir (if I may be allowed the expression, which, as a 
moral man, I own és strong), can this be really true? Blasphemy is 
punishable by Act of Parliament, and yet our legislators, on entering 
upon their parliamentary functions, commencetheir duties by infringing 
the laws they themselves are called upon to sanction. And not one 
infraction only, but an unlimited number, for the report invariably says 
“oaths !”, And this is called a Christian country! Sir, as a vestryman, 
I know to what lengths freedom of speech will go in a debate. Did 
not JONES, a malignant, crawling reptile, who always makes a point 
of opposing any necessary proposal for retreuchment I may make, 
such as watering the paupers’ soup, or reducing the doctor’s salary 
—did not Jonxs, I say, but yesterday, term me “ an imbecile screw ?” 
But swear !—no! never! Any man attempting such a thing in our 
vestry would be put down, sir, in a way that would astonish him. 
Yet in Parliament it is not only tol but even regarded as a 
necessary proceeding. 

This, sir, demands an explanation, and I call upon you to give it, 

Yours sternly, 





JosisaH Mucerns, 
[Note by the Editor.—Our correspondent is a donkey.] 


OH, INDEED! 
HERrz’s an important paragraph :— 


“The following gentlemen have been added to the National Suaxzsrxare Com- | 


mittee :—Cruvus Fieip, Esqa., New York; J. P. Lasanra, Esq., Cadiz; Josz E. 
Ivisox, Esq., Jerez; and N. f. Patmen, Esa. 

Me. Smiru will surely be the next adhesion announced, and pro- 
bably the names of Mrsszs. Brown, Jonxgs, and Roxsinson will be 
published in due time. In the meanwhile, we may be pardoned for 
asking who on earth these gentlemen are? and what they have done 
that such a solemn announcement of their admission to the Irrational 


Meddle and Muddle Association should be made ? 


Harrowine To THE Fexines—Is the “singing” of a cat | To check the swift on-coming of 
| Which dared to touch his royal robe, as long, long years before, 

| The sea advanced on proud Canvuts, and drove him from the shore. 
| Evrexa! Empire lives by 


involuntary, or is it done on ~puss ? 

THE West Mippiesex Riries.—As this corps has so greatly 
distinguished itself in the “county matches,” it is for the future to 
be called the Best Middlesex ! 


FUN. 


THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


OR, 
Ranpom Reapines or Trarrorous Traits, Past PassaGks aND 


Present PROSPECTS, 
or 


THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 
A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 


Secrion tae TENTH. 

Mezico; Authorship; Diplomacy. * 
THEN Gallia’s gallant treops sailed forth, across the Atlantic wave, 
To earn—for Czsan— glory ; for themselves—a foreign grave : 
For stricken down by fever, hundreds perished day by day ; 
While victories (by tele kept Paris blithe and gay. 
Yet, not quite marble, his eold heart; not quite undimmed his eyes : 
NaPo Leon for his army gri ; but, “tis for fear the prize 
He eovets should elude his ; for fear some dread defeat 
Should deal a far more fatal than Moscow’s sad retreat 
Inflicted on his Uncle’s power: to ward off such mischance, 
He kidnaps Egypt’s dusky sons to sereen the troops of France ! 
And dares to justify the deed by statements wild and vague, 
That these poor victims are inured to fever and the plague. 
Like Faust (until the bond expires), suceessful once again, 
In saved, but conquered Mexico, he next restores the reign 
Of the sorded, popish priestcraft (whom LnaRreEz had spurned) : 
The vulture kin of those who late at Santiage burned 
Their duped, deluded devotees; them met the wailing plaint 
That rose around, with sneering cant, “cach loved one is @ saint.” 
s . . . * * . * * 
* * . . + * * e * 
Nor stays the victor’s kindness and consideration here ; 
See ee ee ee nithe 
An empire ; that its crown and throne prove a cogent bri 
Wherewith to buy the friendship of ry A rw haughty tribe; 
And thus mature the selfish scheme at Villafranca born, 
And thrice baptized in blood and tears that Gallia bleeding, torn, 
And prostrate at his feet has shed. Yet, e’en the trampled worm 
Will turn at length; the tyrant finds, with dread, the growing: germ 
Of opposition planted firm within the ballot-box : 
A weed, perchance, but one whose growth his direst effort mocks ; 
And, spite coercion, grows apace ; and spreading wide its roots 


Beneath the high above brings forth its bitter fruits. 
* * * * * a a os » 
* * * * » 6 * * * 


Ambitious of an author’s fame, while thus in foreign land 
France bleeds to serve the selfish theme he has so foully planned, 
The “ Life of Casar” he compiles (a life that Brutus took, 
When its great owner in his pride and selfishness forsook 
His duty and his plighted oatH; and though so foul a deed 
No exigence can justify, no nation’s greatest need 
Can screen from reprobation, from loathing, and from scorn, 
Yet that such deeds have erst been done well a tyrant warn). 
Meanwhile, ere this ambitious work had reached its final stage, 
And ere the Cortes’ legions ceased defensive war to wage, 
The famous French ae through death, one vacant seat 
Had by elective choice to fill from literature’s “‘ elite.” 
Of course this post was coveted ; but, anxious for effect, 
It was his vain ambition that that body should elect 
Him—not for arms nor authorship alone, but both combined ; 
For power to wield the martial sword, and pen the sword of mind; 
That some complaisant parasite might, when he took his place, ~ 
In oily tones announce him as THE C#6aB of his race. 
To compass this, it was his aim their choice ae now to stay, 
And by a non-elective poll to gain six months delay. 
| Diplomacy and intrigue failed ; the petty scheme recoiled ; 
| Procrastination’s fatal aid its mean employer foiled. 
| The seat was filled—the chance was lost; despite the wily plan 
| The proud usurper saw himself, for once, a baffled man. 
| Meantime he found, like PrayKENSTEIX, the thing he dared create 
| Become his foe—the Nzemxsis of all his future fate; 
For growing stronger, sterner, in the consciousnes of might, 
Reform erst taken as a Loon, was now claimed as a right. 
Reduced finance forbad fresh wars; yet, something must be tried 
French freedom’s rising tide ; 


(when warlike hopes are vain) ; 
So views of Conaress next employed NaProLzon’s restless brain. 
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BANTING v. FAT. 


This is SquirE De Botvs, who was such a nice, plump little gentleman. In the late frost he tried a course of “ Banting,” 


and here’s a pretty go! 


THE FATE OF THE FAT. 


A LEGENDARY Lyric AFTER “ BANTING,” 


THERE’s a bother, no doubt, in becoming too stout, 
Your tailor must double his charge ; 
And there’s always a fuss in a cab, ora bus, 
When admitting a gentleMMan large. 
So BAaNTING, one day, in a bantering way, 
Says, “I’ve suffered from this, but I mean 
To get soon rid of that mere superfluous fat, 
Which makes us with any one lean. 


“T’ll get my support from a different sort 
Of Se to the one | have had; 
Bread, butter, and beer, and potatoes, I fear, 
And sugar, are all of them bad.” 
So by leaving off these, he’s no longer obese, 
But has thinned himself down to excess ; 
And the records which state his old weight to be great, 
Point out the new way to be less, 


He brings out a book, and the whim of it took, 
Disciples he gets by the score, 
Each pupil he hath grows as thin as a lath, 
Though fat he was getting before. 
But rumour, unquiet, this change in his diet, 
Declared had tke patient removed ; 
When BanTINe replied, as he never had died, 
That the statement remained to be proved. 
A very fat friend asked the writer to lend 
Him a trifle, this movement to try ; 
He did it, and then this once fattest of men 
Got speedily lost to the eye. 
It’s supposed that he grew, every day to the view, 
‘Thin and thinner in muscle and joint ; 
Till just at the time that he came to his prime, 
He got to the vanishing point. 


—_—- 
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Permissive Pumps. 

THE teetotallers have been allowed to bring in their Permissive Bill! 
Of course the House only granted this because the session 1s rather 
dull, and of all the things which promise a laugh, this ridiculous pump 
legislation offers most sport. That any serious steps will be taken is 
impossible ; we have only to look at poor Lawson and Somes, the 
temperance apostles, to be assured that Parliament cannot be led by 
such watery brains. But really, Parliament should not eneourage 
these lunatics, for they become troublesome; and, though we like 
M.P.’s to have their joke, there is a limit to all things. When it is 
remembered that the House is supplied with Fun, there is still less 
excuse for them, unless they are so imbued with a desire for mirth b 
those comic pages that they will have it at any price. If so, we shall 
have to stop the supply. In the meantime, we have only to remind 
our readers of Mr. Saxa’s graphic pictures of the working of the 
permissive bill in America to convince them that it can never become 
law in England. 


‘*‘Huroo! Boys! Now for a Foight!’’ 

THE O’DonoGHUE has issued an address to the “young men of 
Dublin,” calling on them to associate with him in the enrolment of a 
Citizens’ Meeting Volunteer Guard,” for the maintenance of order 
and regularity at public assemblies for patriotic purposes.  Pat-riot-ic 
purposes with a vengeance! For, of course, such an embodiment 
ensures one side for a quarrel, and it won’t be hard to find another in 
Ireland. Any more truly Hibernian method for insuring a shindy in 
the interests of peace we never met with. The Volunteer Guard must, 
of course, have a uniform; may we suggest that the tails of the coats 
should be made long enough for convenient treading on ? 


A QUESTION FOR THE ABOLITIONISTs.—Is a “ sable muff” a man 


and a brother ? eet 
THe “Tip” For A Derspy PropHet.—The tip of your boot. 
THe Last CHANGE OF NamE.—S1R Mortar Peto. 


“tinted by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—March 26, 1864, 
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THE BARON KLOPFZETTERHEIM; 
OR, 
THE BEAUTIFUL BERTHA AND THE BIG BAD 
BROTHERS OF BONN. 


OOD Orrto, not knowing 
What matters were doing, 

Or thinking in which way the wind 
. it was blowing, 
Paid what was owing 
For what they’d been stowing 
wwAway in their waistcoats — then 

* thought about going, 
When he saw at the door 
A wine cart with four 

Strong horses attached, 
Rhenish a store ; 
And on asking the bost, 
How now lay the coast, 
Was astonished to find 
That he’d quite changed his mind, 
And was going to send both the wine and the car on 
To his lordship and eminent highness the baron. 







and of 


Now being a brave and intelligent unit, he 
Thought he could see a first-rate opportunity 
Of seeing Miss BERTHA with perfect impunity. 
It was not to be lost; 
So he said to the host, 
‘Tf you'll dress me like one of your active young draymen 
(I’m sure I shall look like a chick of the same hen), 
T’ll pay you right nobly, as I always pay men.” 
The host, though the most irreligious of laymen, 
Responded to this with a clerical “ Amen ;” 
: And quickly equipped him, 
Be-frocked and be-whipped him, 
And OrTo, on his part, unsparingly tipped him, 
Then started away, 
With the wine in the dray, 
Completely disguised in his drayman’s array. 
But pondering arter 
The baron’s fair darter, 
He failed to remember his role as a carter, 
And nearly created the dickens’s own “ to do,” 





For ke knocked with a bang, 
And he noisily rang 
As gentlemen visitors only are wont to do; 

Although I may tell 

You, he knew very well 
That a modest appeal at the area bell 
Would, in his new line of life, better have fitted him, | 
As the flunkeys with justice remarked, who admitted him— 
Adding some curses which nearly concerned his eyes ; 
But Orrto, the mild, from these wicked men turned his eyes, 
Contented with gently consigning to Bath them as 


FUN. 


ned his eyes 
ith excessive surprise, 
As he saw the two casks of respectable size 





With Rhenish replete ; and he opened them wider 
When Orro suggested, by way of a rider, 
His master’s (the wine merchant’s) deepest regret 
(Expressed in a note for his lordship’s perusal) 
That his foreman had let 
A ridiculous debt — 
Occasion the baron so coarse a refusal ; 
But as it was done without even his knowledge, he 
Trusted the baron would take his apology 
In the way it was meant, 
For the wine he’d have sent 
In a second (the shortest space known in horology). 


The baron, delighted, was easily pacified, 
For when Rhenish fails 
He falls back upon ales, 
And oa not tipsy, but just rather Bass-ified 
(The stages of drink are not easily classified— 
I’m eatie or writing about it, just as if I’d 
Studied a failing, which horrid and fell 1 call) ; 
In short, he was just in a humour angelical. 
So he ordered Str OTTo to take down each cask 
To the cellar, and told off Miss B, to the task 
Of watching it’s storing 
In wine cellar, roaring 
And shaking his stick at poor Orto (a penny thing) ; 
He told her to watch lest he pocketed anything. 


Orto goes to the cellar 

With Bertua /a bella 
(Who, like a good girl, always does what you tell her), 
Assisted by many a half-starved retainer ; 

But lost to his duty 

In BERTHA’s great beauty 
(Many men have been dazzled by many a plainer), 
He made a mistake that he didn’t observe—he 
Placed each of the casks on the ground topsyturvy, 
And the horrible consequence was, that instead 
Of his feet, his two brothers stood each on his head! 





— 





“ALL 18 VANITY,” saith THE PreacuEn.—Yes; but what does 


Hurled at his head those unholy anathemas. 
The Baron KLoprzeTTERHEIM— 
Deeply in debt, or I’m 
Gre: tly deceived (how these German names fetter rhyme '!)— 


ne ee 


VOL. VI. 





| the preacher think? This question occurred to usa few days ago, 
| when we saw an episcopal equipage literally 
| &e., &c., &c,; and then we couldn’t help reflecting that a bishop 
| should be more easily recognized by his demeanowr than his carriage! 
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but Dizzy! Yes» 


| ier will be not Densy, 
tell that the Tory Premier —and if England 


$ is to be Prime Minister—mark my words 
ame wr t Pam the better. [ am 


. ai bolish the | }; hy the sooner it turns ou ; 
A morz enlightened Lord Chamberlain has seen fit to abolis | likes the prospect, why the soo better than the distin- 


old anomaly of making the week before Easter a time of theatrica 
penance for the metropolis, whilst out of his jurisdiction of twenty 
miles round London, Thalia and Melpomene might hold their levees 
unreproved. Itis not more than a year or two since the actor was 
degraded below the level of the acrobat, for the tragedian was exiled 
from the boards to make room for the tumbler, and CHkrisTy’s 
Minstrels rushed in where Hamuer feared to tread. If the player 
could pot open his mouth, it was, of course, quite unnecessary to be 
anxious about his having anything to put into it. If stern necessity 
compelled him to earn something during the week by the exercise of 
his vocation, he could get into the country and take a “ fast” train, as 
most appropriate to the time; but as the expenditure generally ex- 
ceeded the receipts, there was not often much gained by the move. 
The morality of the metropolis was, however, thought to be sufficiently 
secured if the drama was only kept out of it for five nights, and the 


observance of puritanical decorum was considered properly preserved | 


if the stage was converted into an arena for dogs and monkeys and 

turers and imposturers. The conjuror borrowed your watch to 
impress upon you it was “ Lent ;” on orreries’ head orreries accumu- 
lated, and the demands of Exeter Hall were complied with. In the 
dramatic as in the social world, we have lived to see things occur 
which our fathers would not have believed. We have seen the 
theatres open in Passion week, we have seen dramas that have been 
the more run after for the long run they have had before, and we have 
seen the most extraordinary sight of all—Mr. W. 8. Woopin. 

Into how many fractions this popular Unit may be divided, we must 
leave Mr. BapeaGE, in his quiet moments, to calculate. He goes 
through more organic changes than the mind of the great mathe- 
matician himself. Like the figure in the Fantoccini, he seems capable 
of shaking off his limbs and turning each separate member intoa 
living, speaking, singing, and dancing entity. We have just seen 
him at the Polygraphic Hall, that has come into the possession of 
great ornamental property through the return of the rightful owner, 
represent three gentlemen at once, like Mus. MaLaprop’s CERBERUS, 
aud embody a lady at the same time, We have seen him on 
the same night embody thirty distinct characters, speak in 
twenty different languages, with one hundred and fifty 
voices, and dance and sing like anything, or anybody, in 
€ manner surpassing anything ever done before by anybody. 
He is emphatically the man best known by the company he keeps, 
and as the entire company he keeps is represeuted by himself, he may 
be called the representative of the largest constituency ever known. 
In the course of two merry hours he becomes of all ages, both sexes, 
and all nations, and of every form and size. He conjures with him- 
self, and puts himself in half a dozen places in half a dozen seconds. 
PROTEUS comes bodily out of the heathen mythology and proves he 
is no myth, but a popular entertainer. Everybody must rush to the 
Polygraphic Hall and see how Woopin can personate everybody. 
He has one penalty to pay for popularity, for even the street sweeper 
wouldn’t believe his reply as he traversed the crossing, that he hadn’t 
any change about him. In his “ ELopemenr ExrRaokvINaRy” he will 
run away with the whole town, and in his “ BacHELOR’s Box” he will 
give the public a treat that they have never even dreamed of enjoying 
before. THe Opp May. 





i 





TOWN TALK. 
By tae Luncwer at THE Peps. 


Wett done, the Independent Liberals! The scrimmage in the 
House over the Mazzin1 business reflected little credit on any save the 
members below the vangway ou the Ministerial side. Mr. STANSFELD, 
certainly, did not come out of the difliculty gracefully, but the Oppo- 
sition behaved in a way that was simply scandalous, But the speeches 
of Braigut and OsBoRNR& were mauly and honest, and they took 
the weaker side boldly. I congratulate Birmingham on this lucid 
interval, and think Liskeard ought to feel proud of her representative, 
Cuarces BULLER himself could not have spoken better. But 
now that it is all over, and the school has broken up for the 
Easter vacation, I hope Pam will call Master STANSFELD into the 
study and warn him against playing with edye-tools in future. 
Government is not so very safe on the Treasury benches, and cannot 
afford to run risks for the private hobbies of its members, and especially 
its junior ones, 

BY the bye, I hear on all sides that next Session will turn the 
ministry out, under any circu ns‘ances. | doubt it, Of course Paw will 
ge to the country, for the present Parliament is Dexsy’s, not his: 
aud if he goes to the country, and the country throws him over, all I 
oan say is, the country will deserve all it gets. For I venture to fore- 


1 | no lover of the crafty Whig lord, but he is 


ruished Caucasian ! ; 
: I HEAR the Government Annuities Bill will be strongly opposed, 


though on its introduction GLADSTONE silenced his enemies 

completely. It will be, perhaps, as well for the working man to re- 

member that the propounder of this scheme is the statesman to whom 

he owes the French Treaty and the Post Office Savings Banks. Those 

who oppose it are his old friends, the Tories, the Protectionists, w ho 
| never gave him an advantage without grudging it, or allowed any one 
| else to confer a benefit on bim without trying to thwartit. Having 
| cor.idered these two sides of the question, the working mar will be 
| wise enough, I hope, to shut his ears to the nonsense about Govern- 
| ment interference and centralization. When he sees the Tories pre- 
| tending to look. after his interests, he may quote a Latin saying, so 
| trite that even he knows the meaning, though he never learnt the 
“as in presenti,’ and may say to his Tory friends, Zimeo Danaos et 
| dona ferentes. Who would bea laureate? It is a place that will 
| suit no one but the Tuppers and Cxiosxs. See what a depressing 
| effect it has had on poor TeENNysON! He has written a quatrain for 
| the statue of the Duchess of Kent. Here it is:— 
‘‘ Long as the heart beats life within her breast, 

Thy child will bless thee, guard'an, mother mild, 
And far away thy memory will be biest, 
By children of the children of thy child.” 

This is poor stuff for the author of the Idylls! Pxcasus does not 
seem to go smoothly in a state carriage. Let us hope the new volume 
promised us will remove the impression produced by these lines, which 
are not above the New Road average, orthe old country churchyard 
| style. 

‘So Pavt BepFoRp is going to publish his autobiography? I bel— 
but no! I have heard that remark before. I wish his book success, 
and hope the life of BEDFORD will not pall upon the public taste. By 
the bye, if you haven’t heard the last riddle | hope it won’t make you 
ill :— Why is it impossible to say that his acting is “no great shakes?” 
Because it’s always the PAUL, see! 

THE QUEEN has given £200 to the subscription for the poor people 
at Sheflield. What was Parliament doing, that it did not granta 
sinall sum for the unhappy sufferers? What was it doing? Why, 
baiting STANSFELD and harking SHERIDAN on to attack GLADSTONE. 
It seems to prefer being uncharitable to being charitable. However, 
Sheflield will be quite well off without Government aid. But there is 
one question to be settled. How is the female British public to be 
supplied with crinoline after such a destruction of mills? It kept 
the whole town hard at work to supply it belore, but what will be 
done after the deluge? Perhaps the water will, as usual, put out the 
fires, and Coroner LaNKESTER will not have so many inquests. 


sss sssssesesessseststesunssnsthseesessnsssiassessnssnsne 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE YEOMANRY. 
AN ExTRACT FROM “THE Lays OF ANCIENT YEOM(EN).” 
Ho! trumpets sound our triumph! 
PaM, licked, has given way ; 
For the Yeomanry, 
He doth agree, 
Shall! have their week's display. 
And since he’s floored, we win did, 
Then let us shout and bawl— 
“Our evemies, we floor ’em, 
Like sons of Maks so tall!” 


Each Yeoman wears a helmet, 
To guard from cracks his crown ; 
On steed, but now 
Released from plough, 
He sits with valiant frown. 
While flows an English river, 
While stands an English hill, 
The week the Yeomanry are out 
Shall have great honour still! 


Gay are the Rifle meetings, 
Militia-musters gay, 
But still the week 
When our trumpets squeak 
Is England’s grandest day ! 
In spite of Pam and GLapstongE, 
We'll keep that solemn feast ; 
Or else we'll know the reason— 
Or try to do, at least ! 


i tatetarhentinninmetinanenmreerenemmnnces.... a, ee 
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MODERN HISTORIES IN VERSE. A few declared rounders exactly “the ticket ;” 


And each shouldered bow, or target, or bat, 
No. 9.—DorsetT Drviniry. rt : , >. 
ll parti d to play th that. 
THE dwellers ia London, it must be confessed, Hs yartheretagpracly | Bent, ma O agnor 


1eSs8@ Though no master was there to keep strict watch o’er ’em, 

Hold in sovereign contempt those who live in the west ; Their proceedings were marked by the greatest decorum ; 
By this understand. Till boy Number One (who was hearty and hale— 
The west of the land, In fact, quite a HERCULES on a small scale— 

And not the West-end of their city so grand, With cakes, pies, and apples, and plums to bestow 

Where the broughams, and greys silver-harnesséd stand On all who'd side with him in weal or in woe), 

In front of the doors of those “ born to command,” Struck boy Number Two such a terrible blow 

And the troops yclept “ household,” with cuirass and brand, : 


And That at Number One’s feet he was quickly laid low; 
Their solemn watch keep, by turse-maidens soanned ; But rising again, like the hero of old, 
Nor the park where the band He gathered fresh strength from embracing the mould 
(Perhaps the best in the land), Stood proudly erevt, and attacked Number One, 
Surpassing the harpers by sun and wind tanaed, And punished him soundly as ever he'd done. 
That on visiting Brighton one meets on the sand, Just then Number Three, 
Discourses the music in greatest demand ; Who'd been shaking a tree, 
Nor even that city-ward portion, the Strand, And pocketing apples in ver high glee, 
So sacred to squills — Attracted the notice of boy Womber One, 
_And ointment and pills ; And the friends he rewarded with apple or bun ; 
Nor the classical regions that’s styled Cranbou ° And the crowd hastened onward in infinite glee, 
The centre round whieh pretty milliners rally, As Two was victorious, t thrash Number 
Engaged in the building of bonnet or corset— Now in Number One, 
But the westerly county, denominate Dorset. 


- Every of Fox 
N ay discover a bishop, as sure a8 & gah 
Through — women ppamonl ! (And the modern historian calls 
Had named Dr. STantey as Westminster’s dean ; Silly the reader who can’t detest Salisbury) ; 
And as far as I know, And in boy Number Two, Da. WiittaMs, heretical, 


None in Broad, High, or Low, 
Had much better claims to preferment to show; 
He had studied at College, and honours obtained ; 
He was a Church clergyman, duly ordained ; 
Ex-professor of Oxford, installed with due state, 
Examining-chaplain to suave Dr. Tart ; 


Attacked by the Bishop fer works exegetical ; 

The crowd following Three in a manner so manly, 

Are the Dorsetshire clergy who quarrel with StaNnLEY, 
And say in a tone that all must comprehend, 

“If we can’t punish STaNLEY we'll punish his friend, 


And the trusted adviser of ALBERt oF WALEs, Cte peice i ot A Arno : aaah 
When roaming o’er Palestine’s mountains and vales ; Whose gentle vales and uplands green 
He’d ascended Mount Carmel, and preached on Mount Hermon, Present a richly-varied svene 

’Fore his Highness and suite, a most excellent sermon; : 


And though all men loyal to Church and the QUEEN 


Whose peaceful cows in meadow grazing, 
Where delighted with SranLey, as Westmiuster’s dean, 


Suggestive thoughts of milk are raising, 


: (Not the vile compound of that ilk 
Wwuh aon od, They sellin London, but new milk), 
—_ oe ; And fi es inad , 
Jame forth to do battle from hill and from glen. a Net SUF C298, 90.0.8 GREE 


: With ghosts of strawberries and cream, 

The dean’s written works they denounced as heretical, And the aciduleted coal 

Quite as bad as CoLENso’s, though not arithmetical ; Compound of gooseberries called “ fool” — 

And demanded (in terms which, aithough Dorset piety Are thy hills named? ‘Then swift across 

Sanctions, are banished from courteous society) Our minds fice$ mint and onion eanes 

The immediate removal of Westminster’s dean, For grazing there in flowery m 7 

In order to gratify their envious spleen. Are sheep of the true Southdown breed. 

And the clergy of Dorset, to cheer on the throng, Oh! county thus blessed, we think of thee with gladness, 

In lieu of a battle-cry chanted this song :— Though thy clergy’s late doings have filled us with sadness, 
© Attack the new-appointed dean ! And we write, while the candle expires with a splutter, 

Whate’er his tenets may have been, THY DIVINITY IS NOT AS GOUD AS THY BUTTER, 

We'll try to oust him from the scene, 
Although it isn’t manly. 

What right had PaLMerston to throw 

His favours to the Broad Church 80 ? 

But Dorset will defend the Low, 
And pitch it into STANLEY. 


A Settlement that Cannot be Drawn Up. 


A VERY serious settlement, which upsets all the engineer’s plans, 
is reported to have taken place ina battery recently erected on an 


a ; 5 island at the mouth of the Medway. ‘The report seems to have 
ua Deena Senay Sere —_ better foundation than the battery, but what could be expected when 
wee ee ee they built the fort on an “Isle of Grain,” and that a in of 
He cannot hold his office long ; a? ’ grain 
Hurrah, we’re off to Hanley! saat = 

Then let our county swell the song, 

And laymen round their clergy throng; CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Sure PALMERSTON did very wrong As sure as Sol will rise to-morrow, 
To make a dean of STANLEY.”’ 


So sure will sin conduct to sorrow. 
Pray pardon the bard, if he stops in the history, 


To endeavour to find out a clue to the mystery $$$ 
Why the clergy of Dorset protested with spleen Tun Enauisn Place de la Concorde.—Home ! 


Against the appointment of Westminster’s dean, THE very, very Last “Caanon or Name,”—The Premier to 
And thanked Canon Worpswoartn for “ faithfal and manly,” | be called Lonp JesterriEeLv. 


And decidedly Christian objection to STANLEY. Drwwanrx is to be called the “Champion of the light weights,” 
Will the reader, perusing the bard’s lucubration, and to be girt, of course, with “ the little bel#.” 


Forgive him for using a quaint illustration. Mop. Sraxsruuy.—It was clearly g on the part of a “Junior 
As the story-books say : Lord of the Admiralty” to harbour Mazzint. The “ Hon, Gentle- 
On a very fine day, man” was altogether “at sea” in his defence, however flowery it m 
The boys at a boarding-school went out to play, 


have been; and having led his colleagues “a pretty dance,” 
And some wished for football, and others for cricket, better now return to his own neglected hopes / 
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SEASONABLE BUT UNPLEASANT. 
or 9 . . TIPE . 23 * - ’ 
Little Girl (demurely):—“ PLEASE, Sik, WILL YOU RING THB TOP BELL THREE TIMES, AND KNOCK VERY LOUD, ’COZ 
’8 DEAF?” : I 
MOTHES [The pleasing result may be seen below. Delight of ToMPKINS. . | 
Qype —e a = ET PO ——— ate  caeeeeaemnemnemmnenieeetinmmmmntit cpnaeeenentemmnneinemmimmmmemmammmmmmemmmmmmmmiats cain NT | 
THE TERCENTENARY. Austria or Exhaustria. 
Or all the many mad propositions Tse Austrians are already in want 
for commemorating the forthcoming of means to carry on the war, and 
SHAKESPEARE lercentenary, es propose to raise a little money by 
started by the eas which means of a lottery. It seems rather 
thrives under ees i 8 | hard that a great bankrupt bully 
fostering Sun ie Se madi os. os uv should be allowed to plunder plucky 
is, in dear HePWORTH'’S own wor — | little Denmark. Austria had better 
sell lt Soa we sommenaeste te tom |ook on with its hands in its pockets, 
don a Mouument, embracing @ bronze statue for then it would have something in 
placed under a decorative canopy in the style of ' them, and would not run the risk of 
pay 2 gl Layers tewtely a one ee | getting some “florin’s” it does not want. 
Dramatic College.”’ 
A bronze statue embracing the : ee 
Monument would be sufficiently ridi- AN IRISH BRIGADE. 
culous, but the Monument embracing | } ABOUT a hundred harum-scarum 
a bronze statue is simply incompre- | light-headed sons of Cork have enrolled 
hensible. As soon as we read the ad- | themselves as an Irish Brigade to aid 
vertisement we bowled down lo Fish- the KING OF DENMARK. They pro- 
street-hill, to ascertain VW hether there pose to call themselves the 66 Alexandra 
was any possible way in which the | Cent Guards.” This is thoroughly 
thing might be managed, but the more Hibernian, to call themselves sent when 
we looked at the Monument the more they are going of their own accord. 
hopeless did the proposed scheme | = 
appear. Besides, consider the anach- | 
ronism! HEPWORTH, our boy, you SONG OF THE **CONTENTED SPIRIT.” 
may not be aware of the fact, but | Something like the Original. 
SHAKESPEARE died a good many years | ; 
before the oceasion for the Monument How happy could I be with porter, 
arose. Pray preserve the unities, | If wine, after which the soul hankers, 
Hepworth, of our heart, and tell us Were away ; or a publican’s daughter, 
what, oh! what isa decorative canopy ? If I were not engaged to a banker’s! oe 
ms) _— 
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UG Comic Historie of Deraldric. 
Boke ve Seronvde. 
CHAPTER YE LASTE. 
We have now come almost to the end of our Heraldi journey, the | 
terminus is in sight, aud the whistle, announcing our arriy i, has 


besun to blow. before, however, landing our readers at the station, 
and dismissing thei with the orthodox, “ Bless vou, my children,” 
the melodramatic papa when he re lents towards the young people, 
after three acts of stony-hearted brutality, previous to his retiring 
into private life and the bar of the nearest theatrical tavern fora 
glass of something hot, 
mottoes, 

When we mention the 


word mottoes, we it most distinctly to 
be understood that ILeraldic mottoes, though oftentimes very nearly 
as silly, have no conuection whatever with those pos tical effusions in 
which the crackers and kisses of festive life are so often enfolded. As 
regards these latter we have our own theory, which some day, when 
we have finished our grand essay on the “ Differential calculus as 
applied to Baked Potatoes,’ we mean to give forth to an admiring 
public. For the present they must make way for their Heraldi 
brethren. . 

Of mottoes, the origin, like the sources of the Nile is enveloped in 
mystery, aud hitherto no enterprising Heraldic GRANT or SPEKE has 
with any certunty discovered a solution. The generally received 
opinion is, however, that the first idea of the motto was obtained from 


i a 
Th Wisll 


the war cries of the different nations when joining battle. For 
instance, that of the Irish was “ A boo!” which suggests the very 
obvious pun that it must have been really a bootiful one listen to. 
Edward IL[., who, as we in our last chapter observed, was the first 
wearer of the crest also introduced the motto into the coat of arnis, 


and he haviny set the fashion, it became one of those articles which no 
medieval gentleman could be without. 

Heraldic mottoes, like the well-known heads of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
oratious, are of three kinds: the enigmatical or foggy, which you 
have to disc over the meaning, if any; the sentimental, or claptrap, 
which are comprehensible to the meanest understanding; and the 
emblematical, or utterly boshy, which in nineteen cases out of twenty 
have no meaning at all. 

First of all the enigmatioal, or foggy. 
may take “C * What will be, will be ;” a self-evident 
proposition, which not even the most scep tic: il would inclined to 
doubt, aibeit it is hard to discover in what way it to the 
bearer. But we suppose the heralds knew all about it, to 
them we must leave the explanation. 

Secondly, we have te sentimental, orclaptrap. ‘To illustrate 
style we may adduce “ Patria cara, carior libertas’—‘ My count 
dear, but my libe erty is dearer ;”’? which sounds very be: tutiful. but 
us the idea of a’ revretful bankrup ton board the Boulogne boat leav- 
ing England to Pier W hitecross-street. 

Thiruly, we have the emblematical, or utterly boshy. Of this 
“ Cassis tulissima virtus’—* Virtue is the safest helmet.” The 
the NARLs OF CIIOLMONDELRY Is @ yood example. The utter idiocy 
of this legend must at cuce strike our readers. The notion of any 
one, int battle-axes and swords five fect lony, putting his 
virtue on his head, even supposing he possessed a more th: an usual 
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amount of tuat desirable quality, by way of a helmet, being too 
absurd to necd oue word of obse ‘rvation. 

At this point, properly speaking and in the regular course of affairs, 
the Comic Herald siiould come forward to a row of imayinary foot- 
lights, and make his bow and a neat speech on things in genera! and 
himself in particular. As a matter of course he should commence by 
thanking his ky-ind friends,the public, for the attention they have 
given him, though probably most of the purchasers of Fun have 


skipped his lucubration as dry, or not worth reading; then proveed to 
say how much pleasure it has afforded him to write the pre-ent series 
of articles—thouyvh he knows all the while that if he had not thought 


It would suit the publication and bring him in a certain amount of 
ready money, lie would never have written a line of them; and then 
wind up by saying how grieved he is to end atask on which he has 
been employed solong— which 13 simp ly humbuy, as by the time he 
has gotto that part of the business he is heartily sick of whole 
affair, and lonying to commence something else by way of a change. 
Instead of this, however, we shall simply Say in the words of the 
showman, “ This concludes the entertainment, and all for the small 


, 


charve of one } enny.’ 


_END OF YE COMIC HISTORIE OF HERALDRIE. 


Tae “Taier oF Timg.”—The man who séole a march ! 





we must say afew words on the subject of 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 


OR, 
Ranpom Reapinas or Trarrorovs Traits, Past PassacEs 
Present PRosPECTs, 
OF 


THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 


A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 


AND 


SECTION THE ELEVENTH. 


Congress ; Conspiracy ; Conclusion. 


*T1s said the hunted ostrich, in its terror, hides its head, 

And thus, unseeing, deems itself from objects of its dread 
Quite secure and safely hidden ; and even so ’twould seem 
NAPOLEON in a CONGREsS sought to hide the daring scheme, 
The head, the heart, the very soul of his ambitious dream. 
For in the gentle garb of peace (a wolf in lamb’s disguise), 
The whole force of his energy he zealously applies, 

‘To tear the treaties of “ fifteen,” or prove them void, eff?te, 
That views dynastic on their wreck he might at once create. 
But roused at length from apathy, though offering the hand 
Of friendship still, on “ facts that were,” Great Britain took her stand, 
And thus repulsed the fell assault diplomacy had planned. 

As tigers, if their spring falls short, retire with baffled roar 
And scorn the prey they coveted so eagerly before, 

The French usurper sullenly retired to scoff at peace, 

Aud plan and hatch conspiracies, by aid of his police. 

For Mexico was wearisome, the public voice complained, 

The nation grumbled at the price it paid for glory gained ; 
Its blood was shed to win a crown a foreign duke might wear, 
W hile tax disbursement on/y fell to weary Gallia’s share. 

So each elective ballot proved the rapid, onward course 

Of Liberal opposition and its hourly growing force ; 

While Italy, still yearning for her freedom, saw with joy 
The Danish complication all the Karsar’s thoughts employ, 
And in the mighty Maelstrom of a European war, 

lloped its other foe’s engulfment would sweep aside the bar 
(The last bar that would then remain across her prison door), 
And give her sons at length a — victorious to pour 

A patriot band from snowy Al; Adriatic’s shore, 


And write in RED INK, ars; ae ’’ across Villafranca’s score ! 
* « . % * a * * * 
* ¥ * * * * * * a 


While national barometers thus took uncertain range, 
Sinking anon to “ stormy,’ or, at best phase, marking 
The sullen sphinx of politics, in silent, bitter hate 

Of those who dared to thwart him, cursed bis ever chequered fate; 
And reudered reckless, desperate, by the crisis he foresaw, 
Became a thing to laugh at, to despise, or to abhor ; 

For by a base, mean, paltry trick he dared assail the fame 

Of the patriot Mazzini, and sought to fix the shame, 

The deep, indelible disyrace, the loathing and the scorn, 

That clings to an assassin, were he proudest noble born. 

So the Mouchard and the Mouton, at such eventful time, 

Are set to work to fabrwate the semblance of a crime! 

To slur Italian patriots, fill Paris with alarm; 

And by awakened sympathy its angry murmurs calm ; 

And sowing wide the fruitful seeds of discord and distrust, 
Alienate from Italy the generous and just! 

So the bomb, the poisoned dayyer (a sticky, treacled blade), 
With well concocted aulographs in readiness are laid. 

Then a farce that puts tame eagles a long way in the shade, 
Is, with we!l qot-up properties, before all Paris played. 

The fell conspirators are seized, their tide of crime is stemmed, 
Forensic el steps in—the victims are condemned, 

And Paris smiled and tittered (no more licence was allowed) ; 
But Europe, free and sceptical, presumed to laugh aloud 

At the hollow false position thus openly avowed, 

* * > * - o * : 


* change,” 


puence 


* * . * * * * 
Here for awhile the weary muse will take some welcome reat, 
Resuming, at a future time, with undiminished zest, 
The Hist’ry of Auausrus, till his course is fully run, 
But, pro tem., bids adieu to him, and to the friends of Fun. 
Chorus of excited Printers’ Devils laughing at an 

Erxratum.— Vol. 5th, page 217, section 6th, line 15th, for “Some 
seven thousand craven ayes,” read “Some seven million craven 
ayes,” Ac, 
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PATER, PATER, LET HIM ROAR. 


E regret to find that the gentle 

zadmonition we took the pains to 
address to Mr. Metcatre three 
weeks ago, has not had the effect 
upon the other members of the Old 
Bailey bar that weanticipated. So 
there is nothing for it but to re- 
peat the dose. 

It appears from the morning 
papers of Wednesday last, that the 
evil example of insubordination set 
by Mr. MerTcaLFE, and subse- 

; quently gibbeted by Mr. Fun, has 
been imitated by a younger mem- 
») ber of the bar called Mr. Pater. 
, The “scene in court” (by the bye, 
we understand that all the dail 
* papers have stereotyped that head- 
ing) took place before Mr. PayNE 
at the Middlesex Sessions. It is 
unnecessary for us to enter into 
the details of the unseemly scene, 
because all these instances of 
forensic insubordination are charac- 
terized by precisely identical sur- 
roundings. It was the old story of 
alleged interference on the part of 
Bench with the supposed privileges 
of Bar, and the subsequent shutting up and ignominious collapsing or 
The heavy fining of Bar, upon the exercise of special powers by Bench. 
the last sentence which Mr. Pater is reported to have spoken is quite 
enough of itself to entitle him toa place in our columns, and here 
it is, together with some of those that let up to it :— 


Me Paren.—I wish to make a few observations. 
Mr. Payne.—I must decline to hear you unless you withdraw the observations. 


Do you do so? 
n. Parss.—Certainly not. 
Ma. Parnz.—Then I fine you £20. 
Mr. Parsa.—I can now say that the opinion I have formed of you is concurred 


in by every member of the bar. 

Mr. Apram.—I do not concur in it. 

Mr. Woop.—Nor IL. 

Mr. Parer.—You (Mr. Woop) prosecuted. The matter shall not rest here. I 
shall bring the subject under the notice of Sir Geonock Gary, and very probably 
your removal from the bench will be the result. 

Now, Mr. Pater, we have conferred upon you a very great, but 
at the same time a very merited distinction, but you must not let it 
make you proud. It must, we admit, be a gratifying thing fora young 
counsel to see his carte de visite for the first time in the shop windows, 
and we beg to offer to Mr. PaTsER our sincere congratulations on the 
honour he has brought upon himself; but, at the same time, we trust 
it will not make him arrogant. Now, then, who is to be the next 
customer ? 





DIZ SEEDY, DISCEDE! 


Mr. DImsRaBxt is a practised orator. Although he no longer 
displays the talent which made his bitterness palatable in his 
younger days, he retains enough of elocutionary skill to make his 
senile maundering and anile slandering just bearable. On the subject 
of the Mazztni-STaNSFELD complication he redeemed the twaddle 
of his opening remarks by the masterly manner in which he brought 
a trick of rhetoric to bear upon his interrupter. But he does not 
pe anybody of his sincerity, and we smile at him as we see 

im denouncing assassination. We recall the hireling bravo who 
stabbed PEEL in the back, and remember the lines :-— 

** Bleesed be the hand that dares to wield 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s suffering with «a tyrant’s blood !”’ 

Those lines might have been written by a Mazzinr. They were 
penned by a DisRaki, and they were the sincere utterances of a 
man who not lost all earnestness—save in the pursuit of place, 
all honesty—save in mere matters of pounds, shillings, and penve, all 
honour—save—well, we don’t know of an exception here. The 
Disragzii who wrote those lines meant what he said; the DisraELr 
who speaks so furiously about assassination has lost the power of 
meaning anything save an assault on the Treasury benches. When 
we hear him denouncing the dagger, it is impossible to help crying 
out “ Bravo!” but we mean it as an epithet, not as applause, 


PRoFEssions or Prace.—Church, Law, and Physic. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES. 
No. 2.—Farrz RosaMOND. 
“* Popular Air.” 


Nar Woodstock town, some years ago, 
Lived Mister CLIFFORD’s daughter, 
For she owned her love for England’s King, 





Which was what “she didn’t eughter.” 
Chorus omitted (in mercy.) 
That she was lovely all agree, 


And some say witheut an equal; 
But “all isn’t gold what glittiers bright,” 
As you'll see, when you come to the sequel. 


A secret crib the king had built, 
Wherein to hide her beauty, 
And thither oft he found his way, 

Despite his kingly duty. 


For some long time all went on smooth, 
The king would caress and flatter ; 
And there were no hojus boys to shout 

Or holler out, “ Who’s your hatter ?” 


But one dark day the king’s wife heard 
That her husband loved another woman ; 

She said not a word, but made up her mind, 
For she was a regular rum un ! 


She found the maze, with its clue of silk, 
That led to RosaMoND’s bower ; 

That night she stood, with her minions round, 
And RosaMoNnD was in her power! 


“The QuEEN !” she said, and that was all, 
For rage had choked her throttle ; 

In one hand she held a big clasp knife, 
In other a big laud’num bottle. 


“ Sweet creature, drink!” she next exclaimed, 
When she could control her anger ; 

But Rosamonp hung her head, and looked 
In a terrible state of languor. 


In vain her tears—in vain her grief— 
In vain her repentant sorrow ; 

The QUEEN had sworn, and she kept her oath, 
That RosamMonD should die ere the morrow. 


Fair Rosamonp eyed the big clasp knife, 
But for that found courage lacking ; 

So she drank the draught, and fell down dead, 
With a face like a bottle of blacking. 


MORAL. 


Young ladies all, both great and small, 
Don’t be this moral scorning ; 

But by the fate of this fair girl 
Take instantaneous warning. 


(The repressed chorus of the preceding verses may here be intro- 
duced with “ stunning” effect.—Ep. ] 


FABIAN POLICY, OR FAINEANT POLICY. 


Tue French papers—or at least some of them—are highly delighted 
at the great success which has attended the course of policy pursued 
by France in the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. One of the papers 
describes it as a “success of reserve.” This is a new sort of success, 
and is something akin to “ the dignity of doing nothing.” However, 
while we laugh at this new-fangled diplomatic coup, we cannot but 
recommend it to our Foreign Secre He would find the “ success 
of earns ” much less disastrous than the “policy of meddle and 
muddle,” 





What to Read, Think, and Avoid. 

We know that a great deal of newspaper writing must be a very 
serious infliction to the readers, but it is very rarely we find it con- | 
fessed by the proprietors in their advertisements. However, here is . 
a notable example of the candour of a journalist, which we have seen 
conspicuously displayed during the past week : . 
on Bresxal, ,PuntsumEntT.—Read the correspondence in the Spectator of Saturday, 


Thank you. No; we really do not see what we have done to de- 


serve it, 
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Aprit 2, 1864.] 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Srr,—For a long time past I have been intending to send you my 
tip for the Oxford and Cambridge boat race. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances over which I have no control—but I may mentivn that in 
quod pen and ink are luxuries which are withheld even from conscious 
innocence, which the blacking of two policemen’s eyes for unseemly 
interference with the pursuits of the P.R. would vainly endeavour to 
east a slur upon, not tosay ten pounds fine or an equivalent in weeks 
in default of payment — unfortunately, I repeat, circumstances 
prevented my forwarding you the information which I was boiling 
over with, and also indignation at the maladministration of British 
justice. 

Well, then, my tip was, taking the number of starters into conside- 
ration, either Cambridge or Oxford must win. If I had been pressed 
to pick out of those two, I should have selected 


CAMBRIDGE. 
But in the event of that not obtaining the first place my choice would 
have been 
OXFORD. 


The event., as you will see, proved the justice of my decision. 
Cambridge, as I foretold, would have been first but for a trifling acci- 
dent—the fact, in a word, that the other boat was better. Accordingly 
my final tip was borne out to the letter, and Oxford came in first ; 
all the rest. nowhere. 

To turn to the turf: I understand that to run the road by the river, 
although the Cam boat can’t win, the Cam-bus-can. Mind you, | 
am only stating the general opinion. He’s the favourite, but [ have 
my eye on the winner, and will tell you more about him by-and-by. 
All that I shall say about him at present is, that he won’t be either 
the second or the third horse. In fact, I can even go so far as to say 
he will be the first, but further than that I shall not reveal. In the 
meantime don’t you put the pot on for fear you should scald your 


fingers. As for making a book, don’t do it unless somebody agrees to | 


arms it for you, and give you something handsome on every edition. 
f you begin betting, don’t get frightened and try to make yourself 
safe, because it’s dangerous to play with edge-tools. With which 
paternal advice I turn to other themes. 

Knurr and Spell is looking up—in the dictionary—for I haven’t 
the ghost of an idea what it is. 

In accordance with your wishes I’ve been paying a good deal of 
attention to cricket lately. We have several in our back kitchen, 
but they seem to have an objection to matches, and so have the black- 
beetles, but I am not to be disheartened so easily. I have been learn- 
ing the duties of an umpire, and have taken some lessons from a 
friend, who is a dentist, as to how you ought to draw the stumps. 

The P.R. is coming round, though I am not quite pleased with the 
conduct of some of its members. [For instance, at a little set-to 
between the Lambeth Lamplighter and Pluggy Jim, I offered to hold 
the stakes, and they laid them about my back because I wouldn't let 
them have them to make a ring. 

All these things are a Little discouraging at first, but as I am deter- 
mined to cultivate a taste for the manly sports of England, I have 
no doubt I shall soon become an adept. In the meantime you must 
forgive my short-comings, and not object to a few advances—I mean 
of cash. I will endeavour to do my duty, 

And have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THE SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN. 

P.S.—I say, you madea mistake about curling. It isn’t done with 
stones, but with tongs; something like a joint-stock company of 
scissors and rat-tail files. - 

Here’s a riddle for you. Please drop mo a line to say if you can see 
it :—Why ain’t I like a pack of hounds? Because they would not like 
to meet with a check. You see—cheque! Ha! ha! 


Don’t Comet too Strong. 


PRorrsson NeUMAGER says that in 1865 a comet will come so 
close as to endanger the earth, and should it not attach itself to us 
(as one globule of quicksilver to another), or annihilate us (that’s a 
cheerful alternative), the effect will be very beautiful (we should think 
so). “ During three nights we shall have no darkness, but be bathed 
in the brilliant light of the blazing train”—an express train we 
suppose, It is to be observed that the professor avoids the use of the 
word tail. We don’t, but we spell it “tale,” and apply it to the pro- 
fessor as a bit of a wag. 





me = ow. or “Tue Trmes.”—The Telegraph, for it scems 







LEGENDS OF THE LITTLE KNOWN. 
“B. B."—His History anp MystTsry. 


Ox! the bravest knight in the fiercest fight, 
That ever was known to fame, 

Was a warrior tall and fair to see, 

Who fought in the ranks of chivalry, 

And who bore vn his brazen crest “ B. B.,” 
Which was all they knew of his name. 


Fiercely on foes he had rained his blows— 
Yet a gentler voice he knew; 

For a damsel young, with a beaming eye, 

Once lifted her lattice and raised a ery, 

When she thought that nobody else was by, 
Which had sounded like, “ Hi! Hist! Hue!” 


It chanced one day, through the thick of the fray, 
As our valiant champion rode, 

He smotea Paynim knight on knee, 

Who cried, “ A'boon I crave of thee, 

Mysterious man—they call ‘ B. B’— 
Thy name?” “Hush! Hues Bs Bropr!” 


By brave deeds done, the battle was won, 
Aud the monarch—his usual mode— 
Gave out to him who had gained the day, 
He had rich rewards to give away; 
* Ask what thou wilt, we will not say nay, 
Thy name, itis——?” “Hue Be BLopE ” 


Then out from his tent the monarch went, 
And frowningly forth he strode; 
Money and medals were given away, 
And honour and riches were gained that day, 
But not to “ B. B.,” who again did say, 
When they questioned him—“*Hvueu Bg Biops.” 


But a maiden’s smile, in fair Albion’s isle, 
Lit up an antique abode, 
When over the hill aud over the lea, 
Fis ladye-love in her bower to see, 
With his lance at rest, came back “ B. B.,” 
And she whispered hin—“ Hue Bs BLopz.” 


Soon word is brought that the maiden sought 
Has her hand on the knight bestowed, 
And merrily bells, from tower and spire, 
Ring forth the tidings throughout the shire. 
* Who’s married to day ?” they each inquire, 
And the answer is—“ Huau Bs Biopg.” 


When tourists search in an ancient church, 
That borders the old north road, 

For al! that is spared from mortality’s doom, 

Quick eyes for the brasses half hid in the gloom, 

Can see a knight cross-legged. “ Pray, whose is this tomb ?” 
And the sexton says— Hveu Be Bropg.” 


——————— 


WHAT’S BECOME OF THE SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE ? 
Wuar has become of the Mutual-Laudation Society, with a capital 
of lots of brass and no money, with limited ability and unlimited 
friability? It seems to have crumbled to nothing. March is approach- 
ing its end, and no appeal has been made to the public, no list of sub- 
scriptions has been published. A meagre and miserable pro 
has crawled to light in the columns of the Athenauwm, scnmiiean 
sorts of slow entertainments, but there has been nothing put 
to say what will really be done on the tercentenary to carry out the 
original object of the committee. The only conclusion we can arrive 
at is, that the small personages who desired to scramble into fame 
clinging to SuHaxkesPeare’s skirts, have simply covered themsel 
with shame and confusion. What a pitiful result after such tremen 
dous labours! All they have succeeded in doing has been to get 
themselves put, by the unanimous consent of England, upon the free- 
list of the Sitteweet Asylum. 
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The Haughty-cultural. 
Siz WENTWoRTH DiLxx, and Corg, U.B., who have set 


oe at South Kensington, are well fitted for the task, 
ong studied haughty-culture. As for flowers, why their heads 
been full of flours, as became such flunkeys, ever since they 
chance of serving nobility. 
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FUN. [Aprit 2, 1864, 


OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT THE GUILDFORD FIGHT. 


ener? <n > ~ 


Dear Fun,—I rose and dressed Provided myself with a Took an affectionate fare- And started for After a preliminary interview 
at 5 substantial luncheon, well of a girl whomI ‘the Waterloo with a lively staff-officer, 
was compelled to leave Station. 
behind me, 


I found my carriage ; it was rather full, I arrived at Shalford A good lunch, however, And I began the opera- Likewise down hill, but 
but the buffers were still at my disposal. somewhat punished. soon set all right, tions of the day. I with difficulty ; 
After a rather fatiguing journey, went up hill, 


Until I remembered the I followed their And was congratulated on my It then became my And to lie After an interval of 
method adopted by merry example with ingenuity by my adjutant, fate to ford concealed in half-an-hour 
* ¢ Swiss boys, under similar no mishap woth who is responsible to the rivers, ambush, , 
mstanees. mentioning, W. O.for the arms. 
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The eisai! “My'WRlethen: Aiter'e bald the change was I was carried insenaible out arth a's 
e outofthe And at his suggestion got 
began to feel fatigued. resumed, melée, but felt much revived after home as soon as somite 
: an interview with the regimental where I fought ally my 

surgeon, . battles over again. - 


Your Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—April 2, 1864. 
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AT THE PLAY, 
HIS Easter has produced 
i its usual holiday eccen- 
CF tricities, and in no portion 
of the metropolitan dis- 
~ tricts have these been more 
observable than before the 
footlights of the different 
theatres, which have most 
of them been playing the 
same pieces for months 
past. Managers may be- 
lieve in the grammatical 
but not in the dramatical 
correctness of Mr. LIND- 
LEY Mucurray’s famous 
aphorism which declares 
“a variety of objects is 
pleasing to the eye.” In 
the theatrical world a 
wonderful reliance is 
placed on the witty KING 
GorBapvc’s dialectic dis- 
covery that “whatever is is,” and, indeed, it would not be very 
easy to declare why it shouldn’t be if it was. Lessees have not 
listened to HAMLET’S soliloquy so often without being fully convinced 
that it is better to keep those bills they have than fly to others that 
they know not of. The old maxim, which—‘“ justice to Ireland”—was 
first taught at Donnybrook, used to recommend as the proper pastime 
for the holidays, ‘‘ Wherever you see a head hit it.” At the present 
time the rivalry among our public caterers induces a dependence on a 
fresh form of the Irish schoolmaster, and as they each try to out- 
number the rights of representation, the manager’s motto becomes, 
** Wherever you see a hit head it.” Whoever takes a theatre from 
this March quarter must pay a heavy price for the fixtures. 

Drury Lane has got the approaching SHAKESPERIAN celebration to 
consider, and accordingly has ante-dated the poet’s birthday by 
keeping aterse St. Henry the Fourth for the St. Monday of the holiday 
folks, and, as the Cockneys would say, if this saint proper for the 
tercentenary forthcoming, tell us what should be. When Mr. PHELPS 
as FatsTaFF is first discovered taking his ease in his inner chamber 
of the palace, wonderful is the round of acclamations with which he 
is greeted as an old SHAKESPERIAN, and the audience who have read 
the correspondence with the Stratford committee annexed to the 
programme, evidently object to the “sack” which has been given 
tohim. His FatstaFF may be called “hard,” but we must share in 
the popular belief that it is harder where there is none, and we might 
ran-sack the playbills in vain fora name better associated with the 
character. There are rushes for Hotsptr and GLENDOWER to sit 
down upon at the opening of the third act, and rushes of soldiers in 
the last scene for the finish, so the proprietors of time and place are 
in both respects strictly preserved. ‘The revival is creditable to the 
management, but the long speeches make a terrible demand on the 
patience of the auditors, who have one good spectacular scene, and the 
restoration. Astley’s and the Surrey have competed with each other 
for the honour of bearing off the palm of horrors. The former exhibits 
a ehapter of accidents, and the latter illustrates a catalogue of crimes. 
The public mustjudge for themselves which they find most to their 
taste. The tersest criticism on both has come from the galleries. 
At the first they ejaculated simply “Oh!” but at the last “Oh, 
crime-iny.” Caleulated by the majority we should say, then, Oh’s” 
had it, THE Opp May, 
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Hill-ustrious Merit. 
Stk Row Land HILL has eminence of his own, and his name will 


stand high in the public estimation whether Government confers a 


title on him or no. But in order that the nation may not be accused 


of forgetting the man to whom it owes its head, the ex-secretary of | 


3 


the G.P.O. ought to receive a patent of nobility—in his case “ letters’ 


| patent, 


COME !—FLY WITH ME! 

Mr. W. WeELpon is announced as the inventor of an aérial 
machine, to be shortly exhibited at the Crystal Palace. It is our 
O-pinion that a wing is not a thing you can weld on the human 
machine, 


Most LIKELY.—Catcrart, we hear, is fond of keeping canaries. 


We should say that he most likely feeds them on hemp-seed. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


| No. 1—THE GREEK CHAIR AT OXFORD; OR, ARTICLES 


v. PARTICLES. 


THE Professor he sat in his Oxford Greek chair ; 
His features were delicate, pleasing, and fair ; 
His eyes beamed with kindness, he’d light Saxon hair : 
Undergrads, without number, were mustering there, 
Admiring his erudite faculties rare, 
Which he calmly dispensed for a forty pound share 
In the big vars’ty chest; for the bigot dons dare 
Try to make the shrewd sveptic exist upon air, 
And thus prove that religion is merely a snare! 
Though, doubtless, this dictum will make “ THE CLOTH” stare, 
And exclaim that these views are erroneous, unfair, 
And are “that sort of thing that no parson can bear.” 
Yet, facts are so stubborn, they’d better beware, 
Lest public opinion, once roused from its lair, 
Loudly roars for Reform, and thus bids them prepare 
To be laid in the Red Sea, or big bed of Ware. 
There’s a stir in each parish ; a white-chokered mob 
At once rush to Oxford, Getermined to rob, 
Not poor men of their beer, 
But, with cynical sneer, 
A wise man of income, and all he holds dear 
In the shape of respect, because it seems clear 
To their orthodox intellects that he’s a mere 
Infidel outcast; in fact, p’raps a near 
Relation of Satan (a cove whom they fear, 
Because he may some day cut short their career). 
Of this rushing about, and this change of location, 
The result is with scorn viewed outside convocation ; 
For honour and justice both cry out “ hic jacet,” 
When thesons of the classical vars’ty disgrace it, 
By majority (seventy-two) for “non placet.” 
Ere this deed was done my sweet muse con amore 
Admired and respected each stiffneck’d, stauneh Tory, 
But has now got the blues, 
And ere altering her views, 
Does penance in public with peas in her shoes 
(Real hard ones! not boiled, as in INGOLDsBy’s story 
We’re told that some king had, for fear that a sore he 
Should happen to feel 
On his toe or his heel) ; 
And now freely admits, though the clergy should gibber al) 
Sorts of anathemas, henveforward she’s Liberal. 
Dear Fun, I am sure you will hardly believe, 
That the Dons are afraid that their men will receive 
Infinitessimal heresies, mired with Greek particles, 
Subversive of some of the thirty-nine articles ! 
Of course you’d suppose that these views were pro bono, 
But the answer of well posted critics is “ Oh! no!” 
Or to put it more strongly, decidedly “ No! no !” 
For the subject if argued for one entire week, 
Would fail to elicit a glimmer or streak 
Of justice, to light up this act of the clique, 
Who by their “‘ NON PLACETs ” endeavour to wreak 
Their bigoted vengeance, and sneakingly seek 
To starve from his chair the Professor of Greek ! 
MORALS, 
Moral one is immoral—a paradox rather ; 
But success, it appears, can’t be got without lather, 
That’s cant and soft soap, 
With a dash of the pope; 
For clerical M.A.’s will yield the full scope 
Of the bung-hole to any intolerant bigot, 
But condemn to the froth that exudes from the spigot, 
Any sage whose ideas 
| May fill them with fears, 
That he’ll preach a new doctrine into folk’s ears— 
Solve their sphinx by unpicking their Gordian or big knot, 
And, clearing the ground with “ views far above buttons,” 
Bid tractarian shepherds “ return to their muttons.” 


Moral two shows in Oxford you may, by a fluke, 

Get as patron a bishop, archbishop, or duke; 

And “ get well paid for Greek,” if prepared to assert 
As a dogma, logicians can ne’er controvert, 

That Moses’s pen penned the whole Pentateuch ! 
And that, further, reviewed by the light of theology, 
There’s no greater blunder than that lame apology 
For the faith of past ages, called MoDERN GEOLOGY. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


By ovr SpxgctaL CoMMISSIONNAIRE. 


Hackxey Wick and the light weights, candledly speaking, was my 
intention on Good Friday, but I was detained by an unforeseen accident. 
Being desirous of refreshing my memory as to the intricacies of 
wrestling, Cornish hug, flying horse, back heel, and all the rest of it, 
I threw my hat into the ring in my back garden, and tried a fall 
with myself, backing my right leg against my left at odds. I suc- 
ceeded immensely, giving myself a fair back fall, but unfortunately 
smashed my hat, which made it quite impossible for me to take part 
in what my missus describes as the Hackney Wick-edness of Good | 


ry , | 
Friday. | 
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There was adeal of Agricultural Hauling and PULLEYN at Islington, 
at the Westmoreland and Cumberland Wrestling Society’s meet, and 
plenty of good sport; but I wasn’t there, for of course I can’t be in 
two places at once ; and as I couldn’t go to the Wick, where I was ex- 
pected to be, why naturally I could still less be anywhere else—don’t 
you see that ? 

Cricketing is beginning already, although many who went out to | 
“have a hit” must have got a good blow from the March winds, I | 
ain not much of a cricketer myself, my best score last year being the 
one I had at the Blue Dragon, which is close to our ground. At the | 
last match in which I had the honour of playing, I secured two re- 


| 





| markably fine duck’s eggs, which I have presented to Mk. BUCKLAND, 
who happened to be in the field, in hopes of securing a few “ overs” 
for his fish-hatching operations. 

The Northampton meeting has been well attended. The Stakes 
were won by the horse I told you in my last letter would win.* 

I’m sorry to see, apropos of racing, that ‘‘ARGus” has lost his 
appeal case. The whole affair is a bad one, and it is very unpleasant, 
I should fancy, to get into such a pickle for a little Tarragona vinegar. 
Lorp WINCHELSEA, alias JouUN Davis, who has been aptly called 
the Poet CLosx of the turf, has not done himself much credit by his 
persecution of ARGUS—although I never expected any better of him, | 
for he was so devoid of rhyme it was hardly likely he would be rich 
At all events, this case disproves proverbial philosophy ; | 
“ Where there’s a 


in reason, 
for as far as Newmarket Heath is concerned, 
WILLEs” there is not always a right of way. 
On Easter Monday I borrowed a friend’s horse and went to the 
meet of the staghounds at the Roebuck, Woodford Wells, to report on 
_ the Epping hunt. There was a large assembly of the éite of the 
| neighbourhood, with asprinkling of the London nobility. The hounds 
| threw off, and so did my horse, so I saw little of the race after the 
| start. My animal, I am sorry to say, has not turned up since, and I 
have had to pay for him—twenty pounds ; so he is something like the 
stag after the start—a “dear departed.” Although I scorn to refer 
to the paltry dross, twenty pounds is a good deal for a hoss, and I 
| don’t think it really should be my loss, for misfortures will happen 
and things go cross, and a bolter is an accident, “‘ which it was.” | 
Some spirited and enthusiastic proprietors of papers would reimburse 
an unhappy special reporter who had met with a quadrupedal mishap. 
I will not condescend to add any more obvious conclusion, but 
remain, Yours out-of-pocket, 
THE SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN, 
P.S.—You didn’t answer my last conundrum in the spirit I hoped. 
Here’s another, and a reply by return will oblige :—Why is an intoxi- 
cated individual like iny money market ?--Because he’s tight. Tight! 
You take? and if you do, perhaps yout} allow me to do so too; 
paper or gold—I'm not proud. 


THe much-vexed question of civic precedence, which has long | 
raged between the corporations of Edinburgh and Dublin, has at last 
found a solution in continuity. With refreshing candour, the delightful 
cictum of official obtuseness is, that examination of the contending 
claims proves only that “ each is so much like both, you can’t tell t’other | 
from which ;’ and therefore, “ first come, first served.” Henceforth, 
then, the aspirants to either of these chief magisterial honours must 
be submitted to the test of “limbs rersus logic,” with the unfailing 
result that “the shanks have it!” | 

Who shall decide when Heralds disagree ? 

And “ suaviter in modo” yields to “ fortiter in re ?” 

When courtly precedence is hung on such unknightly pegs, 
As breadth of beam, or power of lung, or lankyness of legs, 

P.S.—* Paddy ” won't sign articles, so it is merely a “walk over” 
for “ Sandy.” _ 
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* Since writing the above, I have discovered that I hadn't posted that letter as ] 
supposed. These little accidents will happen at times. 










a FUN. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 





As VISIBLE AT GREENWICH AND ELSEWHERE. 
After Tennyson—a long way. 
Compapks, tarry here a little, for as yet *tis scarcely one ; 
Comrades, here’s the town of Greenwich, here’s the scene of faded 
fun ; : 

"Tis the place, not as of old, where the Cockneys took the air, 
In the booth of Mr. ALGER, in the swings of Greenwich fair. 
Times have changed ; oh! gentle reader of this retrospective verse, 
Judge if change be for the better, or if change be for the worse. 
Easter Monday’s sport may tamer seem to raflish ’prentice boys, 
Than when gin and vice of all sorts were the cream of Greenwich 


joys. 
I remember—prick me, conscience—how ten years ago I came, 
In a hansom, into Greenwich—saw the fair of famous name; — 
Mixed with thieves and roystering drunkards, drank bad drink and 


thought it fun, 
Ay, and paid to see the dramas of immortal R1cHaRDsoN ! 


As the mists hung chill o’er Greenwich, as the night came stealing 
down, 

Screeching, cursing, drinking, fighting, came fresh raff from London 
town ; 

Working men to waste their wages, till, with blear eyes fierce and red, 

They came home to see their children vainly asking them for bread. 


There I marked the dreary tumbler in his spangled garb arrayed ; 
There I smirked at tragic heroine in seedy gold brocade ; 

There, with beetle brows and noses flat, and faces ill to view, 

Sallow vagabonds invited us to “ see a nice set to.” 

There, from squalid Seven Dials, swarmed slinking thieves from birth ; 
There, from tawdry hopeless women, rang out laughs that knew not 


mirth ; 
There, ’midst thimble-rig and fighting, cakes, tobacco, beer, and gin, 


Did a sickly clown invite his “ noble captains ” to walk in, 

There a snobbish swell, resplendent from his bluchers to his vest, 

Came young FILCHER from the City—’twas not hard to guess the 
rest— 


| Drowning conscience in bad brandy, he of fun will take his fill— 


To find his pockets empty as he’s left his master’s till. 

There, ’midst swindlers, drunkards, ruffians, and women madly gay, 

Might you see some decent working folks, oh! better far away ; 

For, substract the drink and riot, fights and blackguards everywhere, 

Tawdry pleasures, cheap and nasty, what remains of Greenwich fair ? 
~ * * * * % % * 


Times have alte red for the better, Greenwich town will know no more 
The scenes that once disgraced it in those shameful days of yore ; 
Easter’s fun is s till remaining, ’tis more wholesome fun for all, 

Than when Greenwich lured half London to that devil’s carnival ! 


Tow’ring high o’er Penge’s woodlands, in the crisp, free, bracing air, 

Stands the Palace of the People, better far than Greenwich fair, 

Are its grounds, and courts, and pastimes, where the people take their 
part, 

And enjoy an Easter Monday that refreshes head and heart. 


Put your hand into your pocket, though you’ve shillings but a few, 
Leave the tap-room, air is purer down at Hampton Court or Kew ; 
lhere for once upon the greensward on this day your own you call, 


| Wisely happy take your pleasure, and thank God, who gives you all. 


Leave the city’s smoke behind you, if but one day in the year ; 

Brighton beach is better for you than the “ Pig and Whistle’s” beer ; 

Freshen up your lungs at Brighton with ozone, and while you're 
there, 

Don’t you feel it’s ten times better than was ever Greenwich fair ? 

Thus a wanderer from Fleet-street, out for Easter holiday, 

As he gazed upon old Greenwich, spun this retrospective lay ; 

Much rejoicing at departure of the blackguard scenes of yore, 

E’en though ALGER’s booth has vanished and great RIcHARDSON’S 
no more! 








LrGat.—Mr. B—L1, when talking lately about the merits of the 
newly-appointed Solicitor-General, is said to have remarked that he 
himself would have made a better one than any CoLirer in the land! 

CkEasE YocuR PunninG.—This is the remark we made a few 
days ago to an individual who suggested that one of the principal 
characters in the “ Beggar's Opera” should be called “ CapTain Mac- 
Hounslow-HEaTH.”’ 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE Poss. 


THE Austrians in the Schleswig-Holstein war are regaining the 
reputation they achieved in their Italian campaign—namely, a reputa- 
tion for cruelty and brutality. Nor do the Prussians seem particularly 
behindhand at the same work, but they add cowardice, it appears, to 
the other virtues. It is quite refreshing to see how they are getting 
repulsed by the Danes. 

Apropos of matters Danish, I see the harum-scarum Irishmen, who, 
ripe for a row, were anxious, in defiance of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, to offer their services as volunteers to the Kina or DENMARK, 
nave got the snub courteous. His Majesty probably has before his 
eyes a vivid recollection of the Irish Brigade which went over to help 
the Pope, and gave him more trouble than all his enemies put together. 
He wrote to his correspondent, Mr. O’LEary, declining the proffer 
of what proposed to call itself the Cent Guard. By the way, 
O’ LEARY, me boy, you should call it the Scent Guard, and make the 
regimental motto “‘ Olere” in honour of yourself. What a sell for 
you, when you said to the king, “ deign to accept,” and found him a 
Dane to refuse. 

From real war to mimic battle, from the shedding of “claret” to 
the ‘cham ” fight. The volunteer review on Easter Monday was a 
brilliant success. The weather was propitious, only a few showers 
falling (!) and they were not sufficient to damp the ardour of the men. 
COLONEL CRUICKSHANK, with his HAVELOCKS, was present; but 
vehement teetotallers as they are, they did not attempt to throw cold 
water on the spirit of the volunteers. I need hardly say the gallant 
colonel’s horse was as great a feature as ever—or perhaps I should say 
four-feeture; not that he was pounded though, in spite of the rude 
remarks of some sporting spectators who said they thought he would 
“vo well to hownds ”—in a barrow. 

Yes! I said so. TupprER has written a Tercentenary Ode. I 
prophesied it as soon as I heard the committee, with characteristic 
stupidity, were going to offer a prize. 
it does not win the prize the whole system of prize poems will be 
subverted, for it is utterly impossible that even CLosE could write 
anything worse. Here is a specimen :— 

“ Let others boast their wisest and their best, 
To each a prize may fall; 
Genius gives one apiece to all the rest, 
But SHAKESPEARE claims them all !” 
“Claims what all?” All the rest,” is the only answer, and then 
comes the perplexing question, Who are “all the rest?” But this 
is not the best of the poem. Further on our bard, describing 
how universally SHAKESPEARE’s “glorious works” are known, 
mentions among other things— 
‘* From China, with her English lesson learnt, 
To Chili, wailing for her daughters burnt.’”’ 
This is too bad of Tupper. “Chili” and “ burnt !”—he ought not to 
jest with such a sad theme. Even the fact that the editor of Fun 
has to decline seven columns of his comic copy weekly, ought not to 
drive the poet to such extremes as this. 


And it is such an ode too! If | 
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By the way, all the SHakEsPEARE Committees are getting into | 


pickles. 
can’t sell any tickets. 
the only benefit we shall derive will be from the fact that the 


We shall have a national fiasco after all, and 
- = 
amc 


The London one can’t get any money, and the Stratford one | 


| very properly, from these classes, 


of the Atheneum has been shown up, and its false prestige destroyed 


for ever. Nobody will ever be imposed on by it again. 

Dipn’T poor dear GENERAL KNOLLYs put his foot in it the other 
day! He actually let the Princk or Wates order a special 
performance at the Haymarket for the Tuesday in Passion week! 
What a to-do the mawworms and tartuffs would have made, and 
what a wigging the general would have got from the bishops, and what 
a flutter there would have been at thecourt! Luckily, the little error 
was found out in time and corrected. Just imagine Royalty going to 
a theatre in the first Passion week in which dramatic performances 
have been allowed in the teeth of yelling bigotry. The houses, by the 
way, have filled well, though many of the managers, after having 
clamoured for the permission, closed their theatres when they got it. 
The Dramatic Fund dinner went off as well as usual, with some capital 
speeches, and some very telling impromptus—delivered from notes. 
I hope the collection was as good as any other of the Easter offerings ! 


TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE, 


THE Master of the Mint has been calling in the old copper coins 
without ceasing. They will shortly be declared an illegal tender 
After this if any one persists in kee} ing any of the worn-out and 
oxodised money he must expect to be looked on as copper-ass, and must 
not turn rusty in consequence. 


DEAD OF STARVATION. 


THERE’s a gloomy line in the morning prints, 
Of our glorious nation; 

Of sorrows and wrongs untold it hints, 
Dead of starvation ! 


Maidens and mothers, and infants frail, 
Born in many a station ; 

Men who bravely have laboured, doomed to fuil, 
Dead of starvation ! 


The man of the world sees no shade of blame 
On his reputation, 

When he reads of a name he brought to shame, 
Dead of starvation ! 


With vainglory we hasten the souls to feed, 
Of the heathen nation, 

While our brothers and sisters, through guardians’ greed, 
Are dead of starvation ! 


If they ask for bread shall we give them a stone ? 
"Tis the regulation ; 

Till the Board shall sit, till their case comes on, 
Till they’re dead of starvation! 


Sad end to the victims of many an ill, 

Of lame legislation ; 
Ah! better had each one been born a * still,” 
Church steeple and sexton’s purse to fill, 

Than live to die of starvation ! 


Thou Giver of all that the mightiest hath, 
Great God of creation! 
temember not Thou in the day of Thy wrath, 
That our weak ones have died of starvation ! 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE FEMALE 
STUDENTS. 


THe Council of the Royal Academy have passed a resolution to 
the effect that admission to their free classes is for the future to be 
denied to female students. The plea upon which this step is taken 
is, that there is only a very limited space at the disposal of the Council. 
The female students take it as a yreat hardship that they alone should 
sufler from the want of accommodation, considering that they claim 
no preferenee whatever over the male students, but simply seek ad- 
mission by the same competitive examination as that by which male 
students are admitted. ‘The Morning Star takes up the cudgels on 
their behalf, and asks :— 

** Why should they be shut out if their works prove on examination to be superior 
to those of some of the male candidates? It is vain to seek fora justification of such 
aconcession of monopoly to the rougher sex, yet it was only by proof of intrinsically 
greater excellence that the female students were ever able to gain admission to 
tue school, and they ask for nothing more than the restoration of their ancient right.” 

The reason isclear enough. Itis simply petticoat, and until female 
students consent to leave their steel springs, horse-hair tubing, hoops, 
and stiff underclothing generally, at home, they will be excluded, and 
And yet in the very face of this 
reason the Star asserts that :— 

‘* Whether the Royal Academy receives, as is proposed, an accession to its existing 
space appears to us to be apart from the real issue involved |” 

Does it? Then the Morning Star has never attended the classes of 
which he speaks. We have. 


‘‘ELEMENT’’-ARY HETERODOXY. 


“Tie Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY has gone to Spain to avoid the 
east wind now prevailing in England.— On dit.” 


The wind which rushes out of the east, 
And never brings good to man or beast, 
Found a rotary once—’twas K1nGsLEy the poet— 
W ho praised it in verses none of the worst, 
And welcomed the gust when it madly burst, 
W hilst all sensitive people, united, cried “ blow it 1” 


But the rotary’s views have changed with time, 

He'd now have less troublesome themes for his rhyme, 
And accordingly hastily bolted from Britain ; 

Perhaps he may learn in the warmness of Spain, 

He’d better be orthodox, even profane, 
And curse the east wind with a BkowNING or Lytton, 
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Governess (evidently done) :—“WHyY... 
HAD DIED YOU 
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NURSERY LEARNING. 


+>? 


WOULD BE A POSTHUMOUS CHILD. 


GARIBALDIL 
A GREETING. 


A HERO comes amongst us. Not with roar 

Of cannon, or amid the serried lines 

Of ranks, whose crest of steel and pennon shines 
As welcome to him on our Enylish shore. 


No crowned hero he for whom the star, 
The ribbon, and the order are prepared, 
The homage of the proudest peers declared, 
While in dominions iron-ruled afar, 


A mighty army circles round a throne, 
Based on their bayonets, which grimly awe 
A nation craving liberty, and law, 

And civil life, e’en such as is our own, 


No king—no decorated soldier he— 
No hireling general, whose honour thrive 
Pinnacled grandly on a thousand lives ; 
Unlike all these our guest from o’er the sea. 


Patriot of purest and of noblest mould! 
He who has held within his war-worn hand 
The treasures countless of a grateful land, 
And has disdained the temptiny taint of gold. 


Soldier of loftiest courage! his good sword 
Has—and for thirty years—been swiftly bared 
Wherever liberty has once despaired 

Of its existence. And until the sword 


Little Girl (reading) :—“S-H-E, SHE WAS A P-O-S-T-H-U-M-O-U-S CHILD, 
. A-A POSTHUMOUS CHILD—WHY, IF YOU HAD BEEN BORN LONG AFTER YOUR MOTHER 


a peculiarly good vintage. 


PLEASE WHAT IS A POSTHUMOUS CHILD ?” 


Of his dear Italy shall blossom free 
I’rom end to end, his spirit cannot rest, 
Till with bliss exquisite it shall be blest, 
Viewing her unity from sea to sea! 


Greatest of all the heroes who have fought 
For kindred objects, his whole life has been 
Of loftiest virtue and pure truth the scene, 

And will be till his final work is wrought. 





IF NOT, WINE NOT. 

It is reported from Naples, that a comet has been noticed which is 
identified with that of 1811—the comet famous for giving its name to 
This revival of a luminary of the past 
will be very encouraging to any gentleman who may be described as 
one of the “-has-bins.” A good vine year is one of those general 


| senens which does good to the producer, the buyer, and the cellar 
' alike, 


Don’t try it Hon/(iton)! 

Mr. GOLDsMID, one of the gentlemen who assisted in the pre- 
sentation of the liberal seat at Brighton to the conservatives, is said 
to be meditating a trial for the representation of Honiton. The 

_ borough, on account of its manufactures, is of a somewhat laissez- 
| faire disposition, but we trust it will not give any countenance to a 
| gentleman whose jacket ought to be trimmed with something very 
| different from Honiton lace. That fabric is far too delicate for him ; 
| a little rough towelling is what he has earned by his strenuous efforts 
| in the Conservative interest. 





| Lirr’s “ PLay-Grounp.”—The churchyard. 
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THE DERBY HOBBY. 


Ben (the no-account Jockey) :—* WELL, MY NOBLE GOVERNOR, HAS HE ANY CHANCE ?” 
Derby :—‘ THOSE BANDAGES, BEN, HAVEN’T DONE HIM ANY GOOD, HE'S UNCOMMON STIFF!” 
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A PAGE IN HISTORY. 
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ALONG a silent highway, 

Great shades came slowly down— 
The mighty dead— 
Each on his head, 

Wearing the laurel crown. 


Their robes were white, and clouds of light 
Before their footsteps roll’d ; 

They carried shields 

With silver fields, 
And bosses of burnish’d gold. 


A grand serenity lit up 
The features of the band ; 
These were they 

Who night and day 
Took Honour by the hand. 


They enter’d on that narrow path, 
Nor turnéd them aside ; 

With noble deeds, 

They cast no seeds 
Of selfishness or pride. 


Acceptance in their legion, 
Came not by strength in fight; 
They all abhorr’d 
The felon sword 
That struck not for the right. 


They formed a glorious squadron 
Of manly age and youth ; 

From every land 

There walk’d a band] 
Of witnesses for truth. 


Roman and Greek, Briton and Gaul, 
With hearts of purest gold; 

And those great seers, 

Those mighty peers— 
The Israelites of old. 


Among the line, those were not least, 
Who had been never known; 

Whose noble worth, 

Upon His earth, 
Was kept by God alone. 


But every now and then there pass’d 
A shade of storied name ; 

And underneath 

His laurel wreath 
His title shone in flame. 


Hector, the crystal-hearted, 
THEMISTOCLES the great, 
HoraTIvs brave, 
Who stood to save 
tome at the Tiber gate. 


The high-souled CINCINNATUS, 
ARISTIDES the just, 
LEONIDAS, 

Who covered the Pass, 

With a carpet of crimson dust. 


The noble CoristT1an—lifted high 
In Scandinavian rhyme; 
And many more 
Trod the jasper floor— 
Priests of the ancient time. 


ee 





Now comes a Prince of Princes— 
ALFRED, the warrior—sage ; 
Who cast a bright 
Immortal light 
On a dark barbaric age. 


Bayarp—the field of whose pure heart 
Bore no defacing scar ; 

And he whose fame 

Hath a burning flame— 
Great HENRY of NAVARRE. 


WALLACE—whose deeds are banded 
With Caledonian verse ; 
And TrLt—whose hand 
Cleans’d the mountain land 
From the hated Austrian curse. 


GILBERT—the fearless mariner, 

Who froze upon the deck ; 
Then HaMPDEN pass’d— 
And his arm was cast 

Around good FaLKLAND’s neck. 


Along that sun-lit highway, 

Run no conflicting tides ; 
Brave Royal bands 
Clasp the nervous hands 

Of the dauntless Ironsides. 


And now, with branches of the palm, 
The scorners of the stake ; 

The martyr host, 

Whose greatest boast 
Was death for conscience sake. 


Each looked upon his brother, 
As a leader and a king; 

But no one knew, 

How grandly true, 
Was his own metallic ring. 


And I asked myself, as the shades swept out, 
Under the crystal trees, 

In our day, 

What hero may 
Claim fellowship with these ? 


And I heard the hum of love that burn’d 
To bear its grand old part ; 

Burn’d to break out 

In the regal shout 
Of the mighty English heart. 


And then I saw a vision— 
A sick man on a bed— 

A captive—yet 

Ile might have set 
A crown upon his head, 


In the battalion of the Good 

A prince shall be enroll’d ; 
The time will come 
When the glorious sum 

Of his manhood shal! be told, 


Of all the ancient chieftains, 
He is a royal son— 

For a kingly place 

In the stainless race, 
Hath GARIBALDI won. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BERTHA -AND THE BIG BAD 
BROTHERS OF BONN. 
FytTE THE FovurtHa. 
OW figurez vous 
The terrible stew 
Of two young noblemen (stout 
ones, too), 
Each in a cask, which a clumsy 
crew 
Had topsyturvy placed, in lieu 
Of setting it down as they ought 
to do! 
Of course these people none of 
them knew 
| Of the couple of nice young 
gentlemen, who 
Were turning a most unusual 
hue, 
From scarlet and purple to indigo blue, 
As the blood to their head in a cataract flew ; 
Who'd have raised a roaring hullaballoo, 


| THE BARON KLOPFZETTERHEIM ; 





But that they feared to furnish a clue 

To their hiding-place, for they thought on a few 
Of the terrible things that would then fall due. 
So they cursed away at each clumsy boor, 

And as their chances of life grew fewer, 

They swore that gold should never allure 
Their innocent minds to thoughts impure ; 

But in spite of these good resolves, these poor 
Young men grew bluer, and bluer, and bluer. 


It’s always an awkward thing, popping the question— 

Refusals agree with few people’s digestion ; 

So nine out of ten men are dreadfully slow about it 

Their minds are unsettled and change to and fro about it, 

Because they don’t know how young people should go about it; 
They hesitate so about it, 
So frightened, I trow, about it; 

They deserve to get married, and that’s all | know about it. 


OTTo well knew 
That the rizht thing to do 
Was to say what he meant, and ip syllables few. 
So he ventured to say, 
In his tenderest way, 
“The man now before you 
Lives but to adore you.” 
(With all that he said I'm not going to bore you ; 
Not that I’m anxious to make any myth of it, 

But I think you'll be satisfied, quite, with the pith of it; 
He talked as talk WILKINSON, JOHNSON, or SMITH of it.) 
Then his right hand he placed 
Round her delicate waist, 

As well as he was in the cellar pitch-dark able. He 
Wound up by adding, “I love you re-mark-able-y ;” 





An offer—ha! ha!—froem the family potman ! 
My father your hide with his cudgel shall flay, man, 


And when Berna indignantly answered him, “ What, man, 
And teach you respect, you impertinent drayman ; 


— 


‘ing as I was blacking boots. 


In a moment your insolent manners he'll cure !” 

“J’m no more a drayman,” says OTTO, “ than you’re— 
A proof I’ll afford you of this satisfactory ;” 

And though an extremely indifferent actor, he 

Took from his waistcoat a big parchment roll, and 
Proceeded to go through “ The fair land of Poland,” 
And handed the deed at the ballad’s conclusion 

To BERTHA, who stood overwhelmed with confusion. 





She read the recitals 

Of honours and titles, 
From the opening words of the deed—“ (his LnVenture,” 
To “In witness whereof,” with the air of a bencher 
(That she understood nothing, my fortune I'll stake onit), 
Then remarking she’d no requisitions to make on it, 
With appropriate action to Orto returned it, 
And let him shake hands; and I think he had earned it. 





Oh, careful papa! 
Oh, prudent mamma! 
Oh, uncle! oh, brother! which ever you are, 
Whose well-lighted halls 
See parties and balls, 
Whose daughters go out and pay stiff morning calls, 
And who think this proceeding, 
_ a Of which you’ve been reading, 
Not quite in accordance with ladylike breeding,— 
Remember her father, detestably mean, 
Whose servant for fifteen long years she had been— 
Cooking poor dinners and scrubbing floors clean, 
And that OrTo was always considered, I ween, 
The handsomest noble that ever was seen. 


(To be continued.) 
pr 
DON’T BE RIDDLE-ICULOUS! 
TO THE EDITOR OF “FUN.” 
S1z,—Permit me to present you with the latest from Court. 


You see? Yours obediently, 
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It 


| occurred to my (if I may be allowed the expression) mind this morn- 
Here it is :—“ Why is the PRINCE OF 
_ WALEs, going to call on the King of the Belgians at his present resi- 
ee like a gambler who cannot lose ?”—Because he’s bound to 

in, sir, 


THE DANisH QUESTION: ADVICE TO THE FOREIGN SECRETARY 


—“ RUSSELL! Square !” 
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THE CORPORAL AT THE CHRISTENING. 


SURE that was the swate christening 
Where lovely eyes were glistening, 
While every ear was listening 
To the listed Christian’s cries, 
And all our thoughts were dwelling 
On that day, no nurse foretelling, 
When that “young recruit” was selling 
Ould physicians grand and wise. 


I was thinking of the story 

Of the birth of “ England’s Glory,” 

When me comrade loudly swore he 
Was to ancient Britain thrue; 

And sure everybody knows 

How with ne’er a stitch of clothes 

He first showed his Royal nose, 
But they didn’t paint him blue. 


Arrah ! still it makes me wild 

To rimimber how the child, 

All so bare, was getting spiled 
On that bither frosty day, 

Until a sporting mathron* 

Put on her best silk apron, 

To thrate her new-born pathron 
In her own maternal way. 


It’s now time for me to tell 

How ould “ Ireland’s Hope ” did yell 

When his Grace—the lawn-sleeved swell— 
Nearly druve him in a fit 

With cauld wather that did smell 

As swate as any belle, 

Perfumed by one RIMMEL, 
Like the playbill in the pit. 


They brought that wather fine, 
As if it had been wine, 
From far-off Palestine, 

And Jordan’s well-known sthrame ; 
But if every other river 
Flowed from the same great Giver, 
Confound me if I ever 

Can see what’s in the name. 


Faith ! me Lord Archbishop’s breast 
Isn’t quite the kind of nest 
Where the child could calmly rest 
With the mother standing by; 
But the baptism be blest, 
For his chest has stood the test, 
And his lungs are of the best, 
Since he gave that lusty cry. 


When the ladies in their arms 
Took the boy, then his alarms 
Soon they banished with their charms, 
Till he could no longer weep ; 
Faith! brave boys, that’s just the thratemint 
Was for us, small and great, mint 
To be our woes abatemint, 
And make all our sorrows sleep. 


I must lave thim swate caresses 

Of eligint countesses, 

With di’monds in their thresses, 
And be carrying back me tale 

To the grand baptizing place, 

Where the Prince’s little face 

Was half-dhrownded by his Grace 
With Holy Land wather rale. 


The baby, we were tould, 

As Christian soldier bould, 

Was then and there enrowl’d, 
And ALBERT Victor named— 

His fight to be victorious, 

His name for ever glorious, 

Like ALBERT’s and Vicroria’s, 
For every vartue famed. 


* The Countess or MACCLESFIELD. 








CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 


PICKED UP BY OUR OWN MOUCHARD. 


SmitH.—Have you heard the news? The Tories are dissatisfied 
with their D’IsraELiTisH leader in the Commons, and are going to 
try GENERAL PERL. 

Brown.—What, my loud speaking ex-minister of war? “ Quem 
Deus vult perdere, \c.,” and so on. 

SmitH.—In this case, explain the application of the sentence. 

Brown.—Explain! Bless me! Don’t you see they are throwing 
away the fruit, and the Tory tree is not very fertile, and taking up 
with the bark or PEEL, 





SmitH.—Does the Flat at Newmarket take its name from its pro- 
prietors ? 

Brown.— What do you mean ? 

SmiTrH.—Well, the Committee of the Jockey Club have so distin- 
guished themselves in the matter of Arcus that I thought the name 
was an appropriate compliment to them. 





Brown.—I have a first-rate idea for the Government on the con- 
vict question. 

SmitH.—And it is—— 

Brown.—This. No one knows what to do with our convicted 
children. One country declines to receive them, and another won’t have 
them. The policeman knocks them down, and the law takes them up, 
when following their vocation. Well, I propose, in order to get rid 
of them, and also not to prevent their getting a livelihood, to let them 
steal—out of the country ! 





Browyn.—Curious case that of M. ARMAND, at Aix. 

SMITH.—A mere one of damages. 

Brown.—Nonsense, it was a criminal suit. 

SmrrH.—Yes, but still a mere question of damages, Look here! 
Rovux declared he had already received damages from ARMAND; the 
jury found he had not ; but as he might have done so, the judge deter- 
mined that, not having had the damages before the trial, he should 
have them afterwards, and so fined M. ARMAND 20,000 francs, 


Brown.—Grand sailors, the Prussians! 

SmirH.— Well, they didn’t exactly smother themselves with glory 
in that affair off Swinemunde. 

Brown.—Perhaps not; but they displayed a quality which is 
always considered as the better part of valour, and much superior to 
the mere pigheaded bravery of Englishmen or Danes—prudence. 
How nobly they ran away to save themselves from being beaten. 

SuiTrH.—Your argument is fine; but what some call prudence I 
dave heard termed funk. 


THE DILKE-I-COLE-TURAL GARDENS. 


Srzm WentworrH Dike, Bart., and Mr. Corr, C.B, have already 
entered on their duties as gardeners at the Horticultural Gardens 
at South Kensington. Of course with their experience of garden 
plots, as displayed at the late meetings of the Society, they have made 
faultless arrangements for the season. 

A relative of one of the gentlemen has contracted for the supply 
of paste-boards and pins required for rolling the grounds. Thesame 
party is also to supply a deal of box, or a box of deal (the two gentlemen 
are not quite sure which), for borders. 

They have already set their caps at the nobility, and are looking 
forward anxiously to their coming up. As for their slips they feel 
confident that they can boast a finer show of them than any one else in 
the same line. Plants, of course, they know all about; in fact, they 
are so identified with the objects of their interest, that they are them- 
selves considered by many two of the finest plants in the gardens. 

A connexion of one of them is to supply needles as soon as the 
weather is settled enough for sowing ; and an intimate friend of both, 
aud a large clothier, is to be employed in dressing the ground. 

Altogether the gardens will present an unprecedented appearance. 
A crystal platform is being laid down for dancing, and the services of 
an efficient band have been secured, <A well-known restaurateur is 
in treaty for the provisioning department, and it is rumoured that 
BLONDIN’S services will be secured by Siz WENTWORTH and Mr, 
Cox if the Horticultural Society will only give them rope enough 
for the performance, 








Why 1s a Journey By RAILWAY LIKE A StrEET Row ?— 
Because it is a /ow commotion (locomotion). 
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THE HOUSE OF DON-KEYS, AND 
MR. JAMES BROWN. 






A Lay or Mona, 






a Hatt to old Mona’s island ! 

| Hail to the House of Keys! 

| Woe to the luckless editor, 
= 

| 








Who fails that House to please ! 
In vain the men of Douglas, 

Shall strive to drain their town ; 
In vain the local papers print 

The articles of BRowN 
For though the men of Douglas, a 

Headed by Mr. Brown, "ey 
Thought drainage, docks, and harbours, 





Would much improve ‘their town, 
z The honourable body 
They style the House of Keys, 
Thus disallowed the measure, 
And ridiculed their pleas : 


“Tn vain, ye men of Douglas, Ve 
For docks and drains ye pray ; | 
In vain ye urge your township, 


eee 


2 





- 
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7 For docks and drains will pay ; < 

In vain ye shall petition, 3 

Your reasons and your pleas | 5 

SO rN we Alike have failed to satisfy | 
“ie The mighty House of Keys.” | 


Now when the men of Douglas 
Heard that the House of Keys 
Thus ridiculed the measure, Pe: 
And disallowed their pleas, 
Their spirit burned within them ; 
And luckless Mr. Brown 
Attacked the luckless House of Keys, 
Who thus oppressed their town. 


And when the sapient lawgivers 
Read the remarks of Brown, 
Each radiant smiling countenance 
Then wore a sable frown. 
They summoued him before them, 
They called him to the bar, 
| And thus addressed the culprit 
Who dared their peace to mar: 


** And you, sir, contumacious, 
Who thus have dared to write 
Against our power and majesty, 
Our wisdom, and our might, 
In order your example 
May make offenders quail, 
For six months we imprison thee 
Within the Douglas gaol.” 


Hurrah for the wise body 
Who rule man’s destinies ! 
Hurrah for Mona’s destinies— 
The sapient House of Keys! 
Weave, weave for each wise senator 
— | A spangled motley gown ; 
Let jester’s cap and bauble be 








TERRIFIC EVENT. 


Their sceptre and their crown. 


ade ool —— 
— « ye | 
a 





' 

; YES, YES, IT’S VERY PLEASANT TO SPEND THREE WEEKS OR SO AT OLD FOUNDER’S | Now where the mighty Thunderer 
a : PLACE, IN SURREY, DURING THE SHOOTING SEASON; BUT THAT’S NO REASON WHY IIR, | Sits in his sanctum lone; 
. WHEN DOING THE LONDON THEATRES, 8HOULD FROM THE PIT VIOLENTLY RECOGNIZE Where the all-powerful Telegraph 
. YOU, WHO ARE INNOCENTLY ENJOYING THE SOCIETY OF THE Hon. Mrs. DE POQUET Utters its manly tone; 

if AND HER CHARMING DAUGHTER, MAKING YOU AWARE OF HIS PLEASANT PROXIMITY By | Where Morning Advertiser 













| it A GENTLE TAP ON THE BRAIN PAN. | Quotes rum or brandy’s price ; 
! | i ti ama email Where the Express or Magnet 
Yi | Writeth of corn or rice; 
: ih GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND! —_ | | Where, gaily clad in motley, | | 
' THe Italian Patriot is coming to visit us. We trust that all Engiishmen will crowd | The editor of Fun 
i { | to do honour to this noble, unselfish man, distinguished by simple indomitable faith, chival- Sits in his sanctum altering ; 
rous heroism, and an utter abne vation of ambition, ve ry rare in this age—perhaps in all : ages, | Choicest bon-mot or pun; |» 
; We would remind the volunteers especially, that he was one of the first to give encouragement Where Field, the sportsman’s organ, 
to the rifle movement, and wrote a letter advocating its ¢ ause, at a time when his authority Treateth of fish or game ; 
and experience were invaluable aids. We shall feel much disap pointed if he is not welcomed | Shall be great fear on all who hear , | 
by all our volunteers—asa matter of corps. Old Mona’s mighty name. | t 
= | 





Prnted by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & £0, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—April 9, 1864 
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TOWN TALK. 

By THE LUNCHER aT THE Poss, 

IS GRACE 
THE DUKE 
oF NEwW- 
CASTLE is 
compelled 
to give up 
office, by 
ill - health ; 
and the self- 
confident 
Premier, 
instead of 
seeking to 
strengthen 
his Govern- 
ment by 

- the infusion 

_of new 
blood, sim- 
ply shufiles 
his cards, 
not well, 

‘and puts 

CARDWELL in the Duke’s place. Poor CARDWELL having been a 

first-class at Oxford—double first, I think—and not being anything 

more than that, is not likely to become a notability. University 
honours fall to men like GLADSTONE, because they are the accidents 
in the career of a mighty intellect, but those who painfully climb 
to the head of the class-list are worth little after such mental exertion. 

In this reading for honours, like rowing at Putney, there is a mighty 

hurrahing at the time, but the drains on vitality and brain are too 





| great in each instance, and bodily and mental deterioration is too often 
| the result. 


However, Mr. CaRDWELL has pulled bow-oar in the 
Government long enough to know how to keep time and trim the 
boat, and that is something. 

OF course the universal and irrepressible Briton is making himself 
as remarkable as usual at Duppel. One youth was not to be persuaded 


| Off the roof of the mill there, from which not too safe eminence he 


had such a splendid view of the row. It is to be hoped Mr. K1nG- 
LAKE will take pity on these eccentrics, and write the history of the 
war. Do you remember his splendid description of the results of the 
infusion of British pluck and endurance into the Turkish troops on 


| the Danube by the presence of one or two young Englishmen ? 


I HOPE when MR. Buack brings in his Copyright Bill this session, 
some attempt will be made to put down a yrowing system of 
plagiarism which is bringing the press into disrepute. There is, ag 
we know, one newspaper which boldly professes to reprint the cream 
of its contemporaries, but there are other weekly organs which do 
likewise, but don’t confess to the “borrowing.” In one paper of 
large circulation leaders from the Times are calmly assimilated as 
Original articles with the simple addition of a sensation heading. I 


_ frequently find paragraphs from Fun taken without acknowledgment 
_ to swell the “ facetious column” of a weekly, and I have marked 


down the art criticisms of the I/lustrated Times in a good many covers. 
Is copyright like property in feathered game? It looks very like it, 


| and it would hardly pay to employ gamekeepers to look after it. 


_ Apropos of art, 1 see the Royal Academy while making some con- 
siderable concessions, does not quite swallow the nostrum prescribed by 
the Parliamentary commission. Well, perhaps the remedy was rather 


| startlingly violent, half the dose may be taken, and the rest left to 
| Nature, 
| enlarged. The nation, which is daily advancing in love and knowledge 
_ of art, will not quietly see some of its best artists standing like dis- 


The number of members and associates, however, must be 


| consolate Peris without the gates of the National Gallery. 


I SEE GLADSTONE invited the exhibitors of the Workmen's Exhibi- 


_ tion at Lambeth to dinner, and showed them his collection of pictures 


| and art treasures. 


| Cloak of reserve. 


Iam glad to find he is moving more among fhe 
working classes, who will soon find out his good qualities beneath his 
If the University of Oxford would but turn him 
out of his representation he would lose little, and the country would 


| gain much. He is hampered and trammelied by his connection with 
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a body which has by its decision in the Jowerr matter forfeited all 
respect, regard, and consideration. 


STRANGE, INDEED !—The best instrument to “ cuf a dash” with in 


the world, is, strange to say, not sharp, but “Z/unt !” 
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FINISHED EDUCATION. 


CONTRIBUTED BY AN ANTIQUE SPINSTER. 


Pray listen, ladies, young and old, 
To my pathetic ditty ; 

For I have been well-bred and taught, 
In London’s far-famed city. 

My father was a wealthy “ cit,” 
Of honest reputation, 

And he’d determined I should have 
A finished education. 


Now I could sing Italian songs, 
And write in pure French diction ; 
And tell the names of all the stars, 
Defying coutradiction. 
Could quote the Magna Charta’s date, 
Describe the Reformation, 
Or write NAPOLEON’s life—for I’d 
A finished education. 


Could paint on velvet or in oils, 
And talk a little German ; 
And copy off from shorthand notes 
All my pet curate’s sermon. 
Could do frivolity and knit, 
As well became my station ; 
For I received at boarding school,. 
A finished education, 


Now though I counted beaux by scores, 
Yet none e’er made an offer ; 

And in my old age I’m the theme 
Of every ill-bred scoffer. 

They wanted wives who’d cook and scrub, 
And fill a menial station ; 

And not a lass like me, who’d had 
A finished education. 


Now, ladies all, take my advice, 
Whate’er may be your station, 

Don’t think because you’ve quitted school, 
You’ve finished education, 

And if a husband you would win, 
Allow me just to wention, 

That household cares and management 
Have claims on your attention, 


For though men like Italian songs, 
Yet every saint or sinner— 

Unless my view of nature’s wrong— 
Prefers a weil-cooked dinner. 

And therefore if you cannot fill 
A model housewife’s station, 

Don’t pride yourselves that yours is quite, 
A finished education. 


A Hit to Point. 


ApvicEs from Battersea state that great dissatisfaction prevails on 
account of the monopoly of a part of the park by the Civil Service 
Cricket Club. Fun is of course an enthusiast at the noble game, as 
well as all other healthful amusements (among which he counts the 
perusal of his own unrivalled publication), still there are limits to 
everything, and monopolies of no kind should exist. However, he is 
always ready to find an excuse wherever such an article may exist, 
and in this case he supposes that the C S.C.C., having once had an 
innings on the ground, like all good cricketers object to being put out. 





THE FIRST, BUT NOT, WE HOPE, THE LAST OF HER SEX. 


Miss ELIZABETH GaARRKTT—all praise to her pluck ! 
Has passed like a man at the Hall; 
When she’s gained some more knowledge 
She’ll pass at the Colleze, 
And come out full licensed to ease of fees 
Her patients. Here’s wishing her luck ! 


Sturr!—Is there any connection between “killing time” and 


‘instant execution ?’’ 
THE old name fora doctor was a leech.—Was that because he 


always stuck to his fees ? Query by our special ignoramus, 






















i POETRY AND PROSE. 


Now 1.“ Love 1N A COTTAGE.” 


And seat themselves near the strawberry bed, 
And pick and eat till their fingers were red ; 
And in autumn go a nutting. 


a Rea a <a 


a 
i te 
| | POETRY. 
| . | Tn fiery youth, who startles the town 
Bi), With his broadcloth coat and beard of down, 
i | i, Arrived at the fearfully hot age 
Bai i Of twenty, hath chosen his future wife, 
Hite And beyged her to bear his name for life, 
’ hie And share without contention or strife 
: 1) The joys of “ Love ina cottage.” 
. i He vows that when he has made her his own, 
| : i They will ramble each morn mid the hay new mown, 
Hi Ne’er dreaming of autumn or winter ; 
| | Or should she vote that amusement slow, 
: iit They would roam at noon, ’neath the sun’s warm glow , 
. oe Or rifle the banks whereon blackberries grow, 
1 | TW Disregarding bramble or splinter. 
is Their time, ere breakfast, they would devote 
i] 
| Or cabbage or brocoli cutting; 
Hi In summer for lunch they would take some bread, 
; 
| 


In winter (she knew he was very fond 
Of skating) he’d skate on the frozen pond, 
. Where in summer the cattle ¢ambolled ; 
Or should she deem that not warm enough, 
{ She might wrap herself up in shawl and muff, 
And go for a walk, clad in cape or cuff, 
And he’d “do spoons ” while they rambled. 


: To milking their cow, or sheep, or goat, 


meee eNNERa Tee 


Wrought out in some poet’s joyous dream, 
Or like a painting by WaATTEAU : 
It should have French windows to open, that if 
(The while he enjoyed his matutinal whit!) 
She felt so disposed, his spouse might sniff 
The odour of roses—not otto. 


if And their cottage? It should be fit for a theme 
; 


The pictures should blazon their new-found joys, 
Pe And the Dresden china, or gilded toys, 
That stand on sideboard or table, 
Should represent shepherd or shepherdess, 
[n the self-same rustic dandified dress, 
That should deck the form of his darling Bxss, 
(If that were her name) or MABEL. 














He begs her to fly from the crowded town, 
And in the country they’ll settle down, 

Aud eat their lentils and pottage ; 
, For only there can husband and wife 
{ Enjoy, secure from confusion and strife, 
| 





The joys of “ Love in a cottage.” 
baie PROSE. 


» | ie As the toad that squat by our mother’s ear, 
| When touched by the bright IrmuUR1EL’s spear, 
Became a gigantic devil, 
So, Romance, however yrand it may loom 
In futurity’s dim and mystical gloom, 
1 When assailed by fact is forved to assume 
/ | Its proper dimensions and level. 


i Having glanced at the poetry we come to the fact, 
And take in due order the second act 
Of our prose and poetical drama ; 
And there endeavour to show the life 
Of a “son of the soil,”” when he takes a wife. 
Till the tume he leaves all contention and sirife 
In our pen-and-ink panorama, 
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Our hero—we need not find him a name, 
For we may be sure he’s unkuown to fame, 
© Or else we are sadly mistaken— 
Having got a cottage, sighs for a wife 
To double the joys of his future life, 


And boil his cavbave and bacon. 


Serenata 



















In high-flown language his courtship marks— 
In this he differs from town-bred sparks— ‘ 
But warmly his suit he presses ; 
And though flock, not feathers, must be their bed ; 
Though theirs is no hypoerite’s prayer for bread ; 
The maid, as she bashfully hangs her head, 
Says “ Yes,’ and returns his caresses. 


Having wedded and lodged our man and wife, 
We'll take a glimpse at their daily life— 1S 
Of course, with their cordial permission ; 
They rise in the morning before the sun, 
And ere their daily labour is done 
His glorious course has long been run,— _ 
Theirs is toil without intermission. 


There is hay to mow, and wheat to reap, 
He must hold the plough, and fold the sheep, 
And groom tfie horses, in order to keep 
Their bodies and souls together ; 
An industrious life lives the “son of the soil,” 
It’s work! work ! work! and toil! toil! toil! 
In broiling or freezing weather. 


If the statement of Dr. Watts be true, 
That the gentleman painted a sable hue 
Finds plenty of mischief for those to do 

Who have no proper employment, 
Then our hero .aust be the most mora! on earth, 
For he has no time to joy at the birth 
Of his first-born babe; or to grieve when his wife 
Exchanges the woes of this mortal life 

For heaven’s unailoyed enjoyment. 


But their cottage 2? The bard need be inspired, 
Or his brain with an extra frenzy fired, 

In order to draw that dwelling, 
With its wails of mud, and roof of thatch, 
Its brokeu windows, with paper patch, 
And the holey door, with its wooden latch, 

A tale of discomfort telling. 


No fancy sketches adorned its walls, 
No pictures of pic-uics, routs, or balls ; 
No banquets in old ancestral halls ; 
No view of mansion or kirk -house ; 
But in-mockery there, as the scene to crown, 
Tlangs a print of the neighbouring county town, 
With its graveyards, taols, and workhouse. 


° And thus he lives on from youth to age 
In his cottaye— (some authors have written it caze)— 
Just a slight protection from storms that rage 
©’er common, or fen, or marish ; 
When his labours cease—he receives the dole 
(Just to keep together his body and soul) — 
Of an annual couple of bushels of coal, 
And a weekly loaf from the parish. 


And when dead, they tumble him into a shell, 
Like the far-famed razors—made only to sell, 
soo _ ind the hearse drives up with a clatter ; 
ue burial service is quickly read 
Over the yrave of the pauper dead ; 
“One applicant less for the parish bread !” 
That’s the PRACTICAL view of the niatter. 


CRUMBS OF CONSOLATION. 
By ONE INCLINED TO MAKE THE Best oF EVERYTHING. 


NEVER mind; aman can’t be old more than once, and that’s 2 
consolation. 

Never mind ; if you haven’t a sovereign in your pocket no one can 
rob you of it, and that’s a blessing. 
_ Never mind; if you miss a train you don’t have to wait for it, aud 
tbat s a comiort, 

* — . - . ® " - ay . . re 

Never mind ; if you are compelled to go without a dinner you wont 
be troubled with indigestion, 

Never mind; if you make a pun that nobody lauchs at you won't 
be obliged tu hear it repeated. : | : 

Never mind; if these half-dozen paragraphs are of no good they 


| might have been worse, and that’s a great cousolation. 


fAprin 16, 1864, 
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VIVE LES BRAVES PRUSSES! 


Tae Prussian troops are distinguishing themselves more and more 
every day. Need we siy, that we have carefully studied the letters of 
all “our own correspondents ” and “special commissioner ” at the seat 
of war. From their co aminications we have drawn up the followiug 
set of rules, which appeir to be the guiding stars of the Prussian 
army. Should we be incorrect, and we are bat men and therefore 
fallible, perhaps the war offi-e at Berlin, or MagsHat Von WRANGEL 
himself, will kindly set us right :— 

Rules for the gniiamce of the Prussian army in Schleswig and 
Holstein, and in Denmark generally. 

1. On entering any tewn of the country, you have come to free 
from hateful o»pressors; show the uprightness of your intentions 
towards the inhabitants by practically exemplifying to them, that 
you, at any rate, keew low to help yourselves te everything yeu can 
lay hands on, 

‘2. Never attempt to attack the enemy, unless you possess a mami- 


— 


fest numerical superiority, say foar te one, since nothing is 80 dis- 
couraging to soldiers as to be beaten ; and with equsl numbers, this 
result must invariably follow in all contests with the cowardly Danes. 

3. Whea ordered te advance to attack a fortress, ani your officers 
shout “ vorwarts!” reply “ niew.” Obedience is one thimg, but to be 
killed is quite another, and although this latter cutastropke is of 
course contemplated in war, yet as yom ame men who have but one 
life to lose, and not cats who have nine, the loss is attended with so 
much personal inconvenience, that it is quite allowable to resist the 
deprivation by all the means im your power. — 

4. In furtherance of rule No 3, you are advised, whenever it is 
possible, to prefer our no)le allies the Austrians, to the post of danger. 
They are proverbially stupid, aad don’t mind been killed, which is 
more than can be said of the Prassian warriors. 

5. Revenge is sweet all the world over, and if the Danes will 
persist in holding Diippel, to which they have clearly no right, when 
you desire te enter it, and should you be able to make but little im- 
pression on their works by a bo abirdment, try the effect of bombard- 
ing the town of Sonderburg, without, however, giving any notice of 
your intentions. ft is true this latter step will max¢ no difference 
to the fortress, and a goo! many non-combatants may be killed, and it 
is against the rules of civilized wartare; but what of that ?—1t Is sure 
to have a good effect, and convince the world at large how little the 
brave Prussians are bound by the absurd rules of conventionality, 

6. Finally, tosu a ap, sted everything you cin—wur must support 
war—and kill all you ean (especially those who cannot defend 
themselves), but particularly avoid beinz killed yourself in return. 

By a strict atteution to the foregoing rules, the brave Prussian 
army will be enabiel to live long and pleasantly in the land to which 
they have beea desp itched by their noble and enlightened king. 

¢ 








CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UP BY OUR OWN MOoUCcHARD. 


Suitn.—Noble fellows, the Prussians! 

Brown.—So you said last week. 

Smira.—And [ repeat it. The Kreuz-Zeiturg declares that they 
give up all the valuables found on the dead Danes to their superior 
Officers. ‘There’s honesty for you! 

Brown.—And you believe it ? 

Surira.—Of course | do. 

Brown.— Well, then, all I can say is that your powers of credulity 
while jumping at that conclusion land instead in the realms of 
imagination. 

Siva (apropos).— Were or were not the three hundred Hungarians 
in the Austrian army shot at Horsens for mutiny ? Tue Siecle says 
they were, and brings forward an eye-witness, and the Austrian papers 
say they weren’t, and doesn’t bring any witnesses. Now which is true ? 

‘Brown.—Oh, the for.uer, probably. 

Smira.— Why so? 

Brown.—Because as they wanted to rise against the Austrians, 
the Austrians took the rise out of them by shooting them, 

Smira.—Pour encourager les autres. Very likely. 

Brown.—So the Spuniards, like the Americans, are finding out the 
disadyantages of not paying their debts. 

SMITH.—How so ? aa 

Brown.—Why their papers are complaining about the Spanish 
naine being odorous in the European markets, and sugyest that the 
reproach should be removed as soon as possible. And yet, after all, 
they gave their creditors a species of house property as an equivalent. 

Sarvad.—Landed security! Nonsense! Promises which they 
never kept. 

Brown.—Exactly. Chateaux en Espagne ! 


FUN. 





THE RUINS AND THE RAILWAYS. 


CRUMBLE, crumble down the houses, 
Break the ceilings, rip the floors ; 
Dig out walls and wrench out panels, 
Rend the staircase and the doors. 


Half concealed by heavy dust-clouds, 
Breaking from the scattered lime, 

See them working out destruction 
On those skeletons of time. 


Step by step, but surely, surely, 
They are loosening the stones ; 

Tbud, and thud, and thud we hear them, 
Fall in mourpful monotones. 


Ancient homes and ancient fashions, 
Grim memorials —down at last ; 
In our delving for the present 
We mast barrow out the past. 


While along that future highway 
Clouds ef ashy mertar rolled, 
Close I steed to wateh the crowbars 
Eating at the things of old. 
London, as it was, departeth 
From an old sman’s puzzled gaze: 
Chanye—that heavy coultered ploughshare— 
Turns the sod of ether days. 


Then, as now, did Jove and hatred, 
Tide-like, surf upom the mind; 

Hark ! I hear them! is it fancy, 
Or the eddies of the wind ? 


Furrowing out a road where every 
Tide of human feeling ran; 
All the good and all the evil 


Breaking from the heart of man. 


See that desnlated chamber, 
There a first-born took its rest, 
On the soft maternal tremble 
Of a happy mother’s breast. 


From that door, half ylad, half mournful, 
Stepped the newly-married wife ; 

Up that staircase toiled a woman, 
Sick and weary of her life. 

There two souls fur years of loving 
Shared each other’s joy and pain; 

Just below two hearts were sundered 
And they never met again. 


> 


In that chamber there was feasting, 
Flowery speeches deftly said ; 

Down the street a famished brother, 
Waited for a bit of bread, 


Kneeling in that far-off corner, 
Little children said their prayers ; 

And ’twas there a thankless miser 
Fell and died upon the stairs, 


Up from out the heaps of ruin 
Groups of shadowy forms arise ; 
F’en the very air seems laden 
With the swell of ghostly sighs. 
Some few walk with happy faces, 
Shining through their veils of light ; 
Others wring their hands—a legion 
tubed in vestments of the Might. 


One dark figure, all a-tremble, 
Lest a secret should be told, 

Strives with vain and spectral wrestling, 
As the crowbar strikes the mould, 


To and fro the mildewed paper 
Waves within the shattered room, 

Like a shroud from broken coflin, 
And it whispers through the gloom. 


Thus old memories are buried, 
In our present restless day ; 
Thus old London changeth feature, 
Thus old London scales way, 
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SLIGHTLY ‘‘OSSEY.’’ 





Dealer (on horse) :—“ WeNT TO THE JOBMASTERS’ BALL OTHER NIGHT—DANCED WiTH YOUR SISTER.” 
Second Ditto :—‘‘ Dip you? NICE LITTLE ’ACK, AIN’T SHE, DON’T YER THINK ?” 
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; __ That doctor’s an ass | office, comfort that unfortunate Italian sy npathizer with the assurance 
Who's afraid of his fees being reduced by a lass. | that he is an out and out minister. 


| 
a & | 
a aD | - = 
{ ne a. ee 
f A So-so(ber) Article. - | 
LH | | THE NEW SONG FOR APOTHECARIES ALL. | meant) & | : 4 
if In the Cornhill Magazine for April is an article on “Club-house | 
i Herr’s to the maiden whose wits are so keen, Sobriety,” which so priggishly treats the question of temperance . 
Ff i} She finds out a new occupation ; among the working classes that it is absolutely laughable One 
| n° The very first woman that England has seen passage, which speaks very condescendingly of “shopmen and clerks © 
, wy Pass a medical examination. in business establishments,” is as faultless in taste as in grammar. It oi 
; ney Let the girls pass ; declares that when one of these young men has been guilty of excesses a | 
if | Why shouldn’t a lass —of course nove but shopmen and clerks in business houses are ever a 
Take the highest degree in a medical class ? guiity of excesses—‘‘a severe headache the next day and a smart = | 
Bid _reproof from the employer generally atones for the indiscretion.” | ~~ | 
. k Here’s to ELIZABETH GAkRETT, the brave, | We dare say “ they does!” Will the author take alessonor twoin | — 7 
. ‘The bold, and determined young woman, grammar from the class he sneers at ? 
f Who five years of study has gone through to save pamioy rates teed 
¥ Life by skill that much better has no man! : 
; _ , Why shouldn't a lass i A LECTURE has been given at Sible Hedinghim, on Witchcraft. 
| Take the highest degree in a medical class ? Considering the exhibition the parishioners of that benighted hamlet 
i : made of themselves in the murder of the unhappy Frenchman, we 
) ‘| “— eee one 7 o wy should say that instruction was much needed there, since though the 
; i We'd an he wt a oe ae : schoolmaster may be abroad. we should say the Sible Hedinghamites 
. | ; : , ‘ = had certainly ne -en inc in his visitations. 
i ; From the hands of a pretty physician. certainly never been included in his visitations 
ne Let the girls pass ; 
i | From the hand of a lass COMFORTING FOR THE GENERAL, 
in | The nastiest stuff would taste nice in a glass, GARIBALDI will be so well received in England that he will feel 
; , . juite at home. The whole island takes off its hat to him, and will 
i | So when pressed by their mothers to marry rich men, therefore only seem like another Cap-rearer. (Oh!) 
Let all girls with spirit say “ No, ma! 
We'll grow rich by our skill, study physic, and then, 
Like Miss GaRRe&TT, acquire our diploma.” TRUE, BUT UNPLEASANT—FOR HIM. 
Let the yirls pass ; Tne Tories having succeeded in ejecting Mr. STaNsFELD from 
' 
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HERO y. BARD. 
| Bard :—*COME, I SAY, OLD FELLOW, DON’T GO AND SNUFF ME OUT; GET IT OVER 
| BEFORE THE 23rp.” 





Herv :—“ AH! I WONDER WHETHER MY COUNTRYMEN WILL REMEMBER ME THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS HENCE?” 
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Him m Parliament. 


a 


TiOUSE OF COMMONS.—Mownpay, 4TH APRIL. 


On the reassembling after the Easter holidays, we noticed that 
nearly every honourable member had treated himself to a new suit of 
clothes, and, as it was Monday, the clean shirt of the previous day was 
a tolerably respectable thing. 

Mr. ADAIR asked leave of absence for Mr, STIRLING, who was too 
unwell to serve on the Lisburn Election Committee. Mr. Harris, 
the medical attendant of Mr. STIRLING, gave evidence to that effect 
at the bar of the House. He looked dreadfully frightened. Mr. 
Hunt pointed out that the necessary absence of Mr. STIRLING 
rendered the committee nothing more thana mummy. Mr. ADAIR 
looked upon its condition as that of trance, but it was very evident 
that nobody knew anything about it.. So they all said, “ Let’s ask the 
lawvers.” 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY stated that his baby might be expected 
just after Whitsuntide. From what we hear we believe the child has 
not cut any more teeth. In reply to Mr. B. OsBorne, LorD PAL- 
MERSTON said that the German Diet had not yet answered an invita- 
tion to the Convress. We have reason to believe that this precious 
conclave of humbugs are in the habit of indulging in all kinds of 
Teutonic oaths to each other. 

Mr. STANSFELD then rose to say that he had decided to leave the 
Ministry. Of course, it was foreseen that thus it must be. Here is 
a fairly clever and very useful man, who has cut himself off from the 
chance of doing the State service, by striving to sit upon two stools. 
LORD PALMERSTON spoke as handsomely as he could, but the Premier 
must be very glad to get rid of so indiscreet a subordinate. No one 
with any vestige of forethought looked upon MR. STANSFELD’s 
continuance in the Ministry as other than impossible. 

Mr. Lona, on the Post-office Mails, made a great fuss about nothing, 
and after some members had declared that the world must yo to pieces 
if their several districts were not better treated, Mr. Lona found 
that Pork or Cowper (we forget which) had truly described the 
feeling of the Huuse towards him. We don’t wish to be more 
explauatory. 

On the Naval Estimates, Mr. Corry spoke in an awful way about 
forty-three iron-clads belonging to France, but Lorp C. PaGEeT came 
to the assistance of the frightened Commons, by cutting down the 
total to sixteen. Mr. Larrp battled for private enterprise in ship- 
building, and spoke as Mr. Larrp. His speeches are generally nuts 
of small dimensious, and nothing much to look at, but the kernel 
fills up the shell somehow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS,—TvEsDay. 

The Eart or Derpy thought that Metropolitan Railways ought 
to behave liberally to the working-classes, and instanced the “ London, 
Chatham, aud Dover ” as setting a very good example. 

Earp. Russt11, on the Kearsage affair, said that we ought to take 
the word of the Federal officer. Before we jump down his throat, 
let us see how the Government will act. It is rather nasty for a 
country, that their truthfulness is regarded as shady; but, touching 
America, it must be confessed that a feeling of suspicion does exist, 
Whether deserved or not. In answer to the MARQUIS OF CLANRI- 
CARDE, Eqrt Russel would give up papers relating to the expulsion 
of Britisa Consuls trom tae Confederate States, but only on condition 
that his prefix of “so-called” be grafted im. Eart RussELL makes a 
great pet of this half-clever phrase of his. There will not be much 
longer occasion for it. 

‘he ArroRN&Y-GENERAL opened some legal loopholes for the 
difficulties of the Lisburn Election Committee. It was necessary to 
make Mr. Srik Lina safe from that outstretched claw of the SERGEANT- 
4T-AkMs, ‘That being done, it would be necessary for the Committee 
to ascertain if its body were dead or no. Most of the House looked 
upon it as a fossil, and Mr. Pavitt and Mr. W. E. Forsrer 
piteously asked, could any one tell them what they were to do ? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNEsDa«yY. 
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Mr. Locke brought in a broom to sweep the Augean stable of | 


Jersey, that tight little island of illegality. 
to owe money in; but that’s n@ghing; if you dex’t owe money, you 
are equally in davyer, or rather, if a man owes you money, it’s slightly 
worse, for if your debtor has any inkling that you wish to be paid, 
he may at once swear that you owe him noney, clap you into prison 
with no tedious formalities, and next morning leave by the steam- 
packet. 


The lawgivers, or jurats, as they are called, may be as | 


Sweet place is Jersey | 





is frightfully bullied ; counsel often shake fists at each other, and 
not unfrequently there is a lively combat over the desks, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TuuvurspDay. 
The Ear oF SuHarresspury asked if the cowardly Germans had 
really bombarded the town of Sonderburg. Why does not GENERAL 
BUTLER apply for a post in the ranks of an army who would be glad 
of such a chivalrous soldier? He will be out of a situation before 
long. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
At twenty minutes to five, rose the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER to show the account books of the nation, and for more than 
three hours did WitLtiam Ewart GLApDsTONE hold five hundred 
Commons and crowds of spectators spell-bound. With matchless 
eloquence, acute reasoning, and exhaustive analysis, he gave a state- 
ment which made Dizzy’s lair curl, and caused Sir STarFORD NORTH- 
COTE to knock in the crown of his own hat. GLADSTONE showed 
cash in hand to the extent of £2,352,000, and then was bold and 
liberal enough to propose that nearly all be spent in the reduction of 
taxes. After many little odds and ends of national convenience, he 
makes a dash at Fire Insurance revenue, gives us very cheap sugar, 
and once more does the Monster Income 'l'ax get a digin the ribs. It 
was no use growling, there was nothing to growl at; the Budget is 
provokingly good. GLADSTONE was in trim harness; small men 
looked for stray holes, but, misericorde, he was all bristles. Of course 
there were little feeble dabs made at him, and of course poor BENTINCK, 
the IsHMAEL of the Commons, was laughed at. BENTINCK did four 
things. He “complained,” “ maintained,” “ contended,” and “ pro- 
phesied.” As a new bidding for popularity, he appeared in the frieze 
coat of justice for Ireland; but it won’t do, BENTINCK. Sure now, the 
Emerald boys don’t trust ye at all, at all. But what are we about ? 
BENTINCK after GLADSTONE! Surely we have maltreated the readers 
of Fen. 
Life’s Summary. 
DEAF to sense, to instinct blind, 
That's thy ending—man of mind! 
Falt’ring limbs and fading sight, 
That’s thy ending—man of might! 
Ten feet long, and fgur feet broad, 
That's thy ending—aeres’ lord! 
Sunken eye and haggard mien, 
Thats thy ending—beauty’s queen ! 
Bending form and wrinkled face, 
That's thy ending—queen of grace! 
“ Dust to dust,” and naught beside, 
That's thy ending—queen of pride ! 
‘“* Here to-day avd gone to-morrow,” 
“at's tay lifetime—child of sorrow ! 
Ileavenly grace, naught else van span, 
That's thy on/y hope— poor “‘ man!” 


Naval Intelligence. 


CAPTAIN SHERARD OsBorn, C.B., has been appointed to command 
the Royal Sovereign, built under the direction of CapTalIn CowPER 
CoLeEs, on the new system whick he has invented. Now then, my 
jolly Jack Tags, why are CAPTAIN OSBORN and Cap?aIn COLKS 
like a portion of the new ship? Because they’re a couple o’ fine 
fellows. ‘‘ Cupola—couple o’ ”’—you see, you sea-dogs ! 


AN ICE IDEA, 

SomEBODY has started a joint-stock company for erecting a large 
ice reservoir in London. Of course the prices of shares will be 
arranged on asliding scale by the gentlemen who appear as (s)katerers 
for the public cool-lectively. 


To Promotrrs oF Joint Stock CompaNniks (LIMITED).— Wanted 
to find a company with any limit to its /ie-ability. 

How do we know that a dog is acquainted with the usages of polite 
society ?— Because he generally bows on being introduced to st rangers 

IN what way is a chicken brought into the world ?—Th rough 


| hatch-way. 


ignorant as is necessary for the due expounding of Jersey justice, so | 
long as they pay rent of £30 a year. ‘The chief mayistrate or bailiff 
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Or Course!—Why is a mean person called “near? 
because he’s “c/ose at hand,” of course ! 

Micirary.— Although the discipline and prowess of our army are 
not inferior to those of our “ brave forefathers,” their achievements 
in battle must necessarily be “ wnder the old standard !” 


—Why, 
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THE BARON KLOPFZETTERHEIM ; 
OR, 


THE BEAUTIFUL BERTHA AND THE BIG BAP 
BROTHERS OF BONN. 


FyTTE THE FIFTH. 
TTO told her, the reason he wore a 





disguise, 
Was to bask unrestrained in the light 
“Vie e : her eyes. i 
| ‘ . 
| oe God of [oa 7 He broke a blood-vessel, endeavouring to bless (or 
N And offered his house, and his hands, To curse—I den’t know which) Miss BERTHA’S successor 
x and his heart (Appointed a few hours after she quitted), 
! (And whenever he mentioned that Because accidentally she had omitted ioe 
organ, he thumped at it) ; His slippers to warm—he was much to be pitied! 
She didn’t reject it—I may say, she He broke a big blood-vessel up in his head, 
jumped at it; And fell on the floor of his palace, as dead 
And Orrto had such a peculiar way As Orro’s big brothers deep down in the cellar, 
with him And his fortune descended to BERTHA /a bella. 
; * * * * - * * + * 






She agreed to elope from the castle 
that day with him, 

‘a If he could but discover (she’d many 

ge a doubt of it) 


Few hours they tarried 
Before they got married 
In private—no bridesmaids, or breakfasts, or fitnesses ; 


Some way by which she might get The clerk and the pew-opener were the witnesses ; 








unobserved out of it. The bride (though in stuff) looked a beauty bewilderin’ ; 
But Orto’s good luck set him in the right track again ; They lived many years and had hundreds of childerin, 
There were two empty casks, he remarked, to go back again, 
And he thought that Miss Berra could nicely arrange 
‘ (With judicious curtailing of under apparel), 
tt To cram herself comfortably in a barrel. 
i: So she ran up-stairs once just to pack up a change; 
This done to her own satisfaction, she bade an 
ia Undoubtedly faithful (though saucy) handmaiden 
i. Instanter prepare, 
, @ / By smoothing her hair 
And “cleaning” herself (which a washing with soap meant— 
a It’s not a nice phrase), for a sudden elopement. i 
fi b bs | 
i : ’ , mM ca 
| 7] bu 
i "4 po 
: | tay Enp or “THE BaroN KLOPFZETTERHEIM.” 4 Le 
| i} siaiiactitataictaataaas a inti | su 
gaa sree a 
. fue SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. ie 
t ay S1r,—I promised to have an early spell at knurr and spell. That a 
eit game has lost all charm for me. 1 intended to have gone the | | ~ 
| 1 y pugilistic rounds. The enchanted ring no longer interests me. For | —~ 
} iT Than Waniens seek Manet Aiissinieh ta ts me the delight of cricket is over, and blue rocks ahead show them- aa 
. HT | Fie ent ie See , ame - 2 a iii selves in pigeon-shooting. As for boating, my aquatic days are oar. # 
; hd pb py aby: oe ae ~ — d he. 7 or 0); My reasons for thus addressing you are many and serious. One| % 
bi Me tale ett: han 0 1 he th —— bs —— of the principal being the fact that I address this letter to you from | — § Sen 
1h ink hold aol cae ae Tyee O age be our the classic but uncongenial region of Coldbath-fields. ; gy Ady 
ay iad ae ep the, e 7 ee eee Yes, indeed! A strong conviction, which paralyzes me in the | (7g (OV 
Hie oF the purpose OF playing propriety. midst of my duties, has seized me, aud deprived me for awhile of the 
iF With squeezing and crushing, the sweets of liberty and the run of the bar-parlour of the Magpie We 
And crowding and pushing, | and Stump. Adieu, my country! Farewell, a long farewell to to | 
rf And crying and flushing, and chuckling and blushing, | Freedom and some of the best rum shrub which imagination can pre, 
- They entered the casks (each of which held a cushing). | picture to herself, or Fancy smack her figurative lips at the thought | 7m Cou 
hf Miss B. bevan brushing | of. I leave to you, sir, seven fatherless widows and a devoted infant his 
i The tears that were gushing, —no,I mean (but grief has somewhat confused me) a widow—to | © th 
WS And Orro, outside, enjoined silence by “ hush ”-ing, | Speak metaphorically—and a swall family of large children—no, & | © -— 
{ 7 Reproviny her tears with “ pooh-pooh ”-ing and “tush ”-ing. large family of small children, seven in number, and all under two . 
i | Then the serfs took away, years, or rather, between two ears. But no matter! They have all 
i} | And placed safe on the dray, been duly vaccinated in accordance with the Act of Parliament, and 
a The casks which had held the material for lushing. | their eye-teeth are in various stages of development. 
ER I perish a martyr of scieice, and lay my death, socially speaking, 
: Th Little more to be told, at your door (side entrance, ring the third bell from the top). But 7 
: Of the miserly old this is trifling. Let me unbosom my woes. Com 
Baron KLOPFZETTERHEIM, rolling in gold. Last week I visited the Epsom Downs—rather moist under foot, Ty 
} Of his beautiful BertHa but what is that to one who is devoured by a best gingham umbrella Ow ¢ 
He heard nothing further, and a love of manly sport? What? I repeat. Nothing, I reply. 3 Wa 


The elumsy old baron could never unearth her; Which it was. 
He ne'er could make out where his daughter had got to, With a view to enlarging my acquaintance with the athletic games 
For of course he knew nothing at all about Orro. which make the name of Enyland feared wherever it is known, and 00k | 
From the date of the wedding he didn’t live long ; even where it is not, I determined to improve the shining hours 
Everything, after she left him, went wrong. between the showers in pursuing a study of the exciting “ pea and 
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_* = 
thimble.” With this view I came to an understanding with the pro- | 
prietor of one of the peripatetic tables on which this truly elevating 
and excessively interesting sport is beheld to the best advantage. On 
the way to an understanding we had a slight misunderstanding, of 
which, however, only a slight cloud remains—in the immedivte 
neighbourhood of my left eye, and chiefly due to extravasated blood 
and the scientific left of Mz, Wretraem Propper, a/ias Conky Brat, 
the proprietor in question. 
In the interests of sciences I concealed the polish of the “Special | 
Sportingnian” beneath the fluffy hat, primrose waistcoat, small 
clothes, and top bottoms of the British agrivulturist, and incited the | 
bystanders to join im the sport by @ fictitious encounter of wits and 
exchange of money with the noble, if somewhat oblique, Mr, 
WrntiaM PRopDER, late of Seven Dials, previously of Portland, 
before that of Millbank, avd now of Brixton Mill. <A miserable | 
myrmidon of Scotland-yard shamefully stole upon us, and,.availing | 
himself of a legal fiction, took us before a magistrate, who, itv utter | 
disregard of the essential beauty of a spring meeting, dealt ‘with us 
summarily, and awarded a term of residence, rent free, in this 
salubrious but confined locality, to what he was pleased to term my 
elegant “accomplicements.” When I come out azain, if I don’t—to 
borrow the forcible words of my friend and fellow-sutferer—“ knock 
his ugly old head off,’ my name is not—but no! I will not reveal | 
that. its temporary obscuration would, in the eyes of a prejudiced | 
populace, entail disgraee on the bearer of that noble patronymic, and | 
possibly cripple a flourishing business in the coal and potato line, | 
combined with a mangle and fowls in the front airey, which combine 
to render life attractive te my bereaved wife and my innoesnt olfil- | 
dren. (I may, however, imform you in confidence that Mare, Sartre 
will be glad of any little sum whiicl may be due to me for my super 
human efforts in your behalf and that of British sport.) 
I am weil aware, sir, that I promised you an account itv verse " 
' 


the City and Suburban. Here are the melancholy outpoutings of 
my incarcerated muse :— 
THE CITY AND SUBURBAN. 


Tell you, alas! F do not can 
How the City and Suburban it was ran ; | 
For just about- when the race began, 
Yours very truly, a deeply-wronged man, 
Undeservedly under the magisterial ban, | 
Was a-airin’ of hisself in the prison-wan. 

The winner of the race, as you are well aware, was what you may | 
call it—thingumbob, I should say, but I have no head for names ; 
but there’s no rhyme for it,so I haven’t attempted to put it into | 
poetry. Here, then, you have my verses, and know my reverses, | 
Let not, however, this physical impossibility of going to see them be 
supposed to interfere with my reports on sports. I am still, and 
trust I shall long continue to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
THE SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN, | 
; 


P.S.—Please send me—but hush! we'are watched. 
— 


The British Workman. 


THE British workman has long Been remarkable for his sound | 
sense and shrewdness. They have not often appeared to better | 
advantage than they did in a paragraph in the Times last week. ‘That | 
Invariably infallible and impartial organ reported on a deputation of 
the working classes which waited on Mr. Cowper ut the Board of 
Works, to ask permission te assemble in Hyde Park, and march thence | 
to the Green Park in procession, in order “to plant an oak on the 
proposed site of the SHAKESPEARE monument in the latter park.” Of 
course by such an act the British workman was desirous of showing | 
his opinion of the probability of any monument ever being erected on | 
“the proposed site.’ We are quite of the same opinion as the B. W,, | 
and think the oak would run little chance of being disturbed. 


oe 
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ADDRESSED TO SOME OF OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 

It’s one thing, young ladies, to be “ man and brother,” | 

But woman and sister we think’s quite another! | 
Tae “Aprrt Foots” or 1864.—The National SHakesPEaReE | 
‘Committee. | 
Taat’s THE QUESTION.—We saw the following announcement a | 
ew days azo in a baker’s shop:—“The bread sold at this establishment | 
Yes, but is it free from | 


SMioke StupceTon He!—Who? Why the individual who lately 





FUN. 
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BALLADS OF THE PARKS. 
No. 1, 
Is merry, tis merry, in Rotten-row, 
When stately steeds are prancing; 
When telegrams of love’s sweet shams, 
Are fast from bright eyes glancing, 


Ty 


When vapory youths of poetic souls, 
On the footwalk vaguely strolling, 

Are seeking ease to their minds diseased, 
From angels in chariots lolling. 


FITZGOBBLE, 2 knight of needy fame, 
By the lady’s side rides gaily ; 

And plays a part that he knows by heart, 
For he does that small talk daily. 


The lady’s acres are fair and wide, 
He would give his soul to win her; 

And he swears by her gold, ere the night is old, 
He will hand her down to dinner. 


Poor Gru met, a heart-sick Government clerk, 
Is grown tired of official duty ; 

His promotion is slow, he seeks luck in the Rew, 
The great mart for manly beauty. 


Fn gloves that were folded since morn witli dare, 
At five p.m. he is shining ; 

But quarter-day beiny far away, 
His pockets have naught but lining. 


“ Yet what of that?” he sagely remarks, 
“ He’s a deuced good-looking feller ; 

Any girl with tin, whom he deigns to wit 
May think herself blest, be caw tell ler,” 


The queen of his air-built castle comes, 
He gazes imploringly at- her ; 
But her looks through: tlie glass say, © Whint an sus |” 
Ant: lie mutters wildly,. “ Draé Her!’” 
The infer and knights come stontly armed, 
"Gatust their enemy 'Pime—all kvow him; 
To kill him they meet, for revenge is sweet, 
And mercy we seldom owe him, 


And merrily thus the days go round, 
In the welcome sunny weather; 

When youth and age, the fool and the sage, 
Ride through the Row together. 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


A PropHetic CRroon. 


So the new Premier is to be Dizzy! 

He’a-‘named for the leadership is he ? 
Well, bad luck to his plots ; 
We all know (vide Watts) 

W ho delights to see idle hands busy. 


Stayvrorp Nortucore’s to take the Exchequer— 
Of our revenue he’ll be a wrecker ; 

But he won't be in long, 

So he can’t go much wrong ; 
Trust in heaven and keep up your pecker! 


And Carans will his leader inveigle 
Into giving him eminence legal ; 
He’s no very great shakes, 
And his uature partakes 
Rather more of the kite than the eagle. 


But what will become of Lorp Dery ? 
From the elbow of Diz he won't far be; 
Ile’s not a seceder, 
But will not the leader 
Of such muffs as the Tories now are be ? 





ADDRESSED TO Sveke anv Grant.—lIs the appearance of a cele- 
brated river, at ite source, very juve-Nile? 

Toar’s Tecve.—We have “leap-year’ clready, and shall shortly 
have spring here. 
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OBLIGING—VERY. 


Irascible Party, (alighting) :—“ YES, SIR, THE BUS IS IN A MOST DISGUSTING STATE, SiR!” 




































Satirical Cad :—“ VELL, I WASN’T TO NO THE HEMPEROR WAS A-COMING, THE NEXT TIME YOUR “IGHNESS IS GOIN’ TO TREAT | | 
YOURSELF TO TWO PENNORTH, JUST DROP ME A LINE, AND I’LL ’AVE A NOO BUS PUT ON!” 
_ ee I ——_—$———_. ce i seinen ee aa —_—__—— ied 

| ae 

APRIL FOOLERY. | We therefore protest solemnly against the conduct of the Tories. — 

; : | They, as proprietorsof Mr. HENNEssY, should not permit one whom 

IN this delightful month of this Tercentenary year, it seems that the lack of talent in their party will compel them to make one of | 4 
all the humbugs and charlatans of the world are to have a special | their front-rank mercenaries, to disgrace the British Parliament in © 4 


féte. Of Mr. Dixon and his friends, and of the manner in which | the eyes of Europe, by fetching and carrying for the author of the 
they have prostituted the name of SHAKESPEARE, to their own small | coup d’état. If Mz. HENNESSY must visit the Emperor, let him ring 
personal aims, the public has heard plenty. Sir WENTWORTH DILKE | the area bell, as becomes him, and go in by the back stairs, and nob” ~ 
and Cote, C.B., have not missed the opportunity of distinguishing invest the call of a “traveller in principles” with the dignity of an 
themselves. And now a young political adventurer, who, it 1s | ambassadorial visit. | 
rumoured—such is the dearth, we will not oe of intellect, | ereteessieaniiesimeeeieineenaaiiius oe 
intelligence, in the Tory party—will probably occupy a post in the | ~~ 1 - 
DIsRaELI ministry, akaheles keel shall have sufliciently sinned Wanted, a Williams! ay 
to deserve that judgment. | Weare not in the habit of quoting imaginary advertisements for s 
Mr. Pore Hennessy, like the rest of the shams in this happy year, | the sake of making a laugh, but we feel it necessary to assert @ 
is honoured with large type and leading until his head must be very Specially in this instance that the one we extract is a bona fide one,” 
nearly turned by his notoriety. Here is the paragraph in which this | taken from the supplement sheet of the Times. 


a 
. 


ridiculous mus is brought to light by the daily press :— O FOR A SHAKESPEARE !—One hundred guineas in prizes.— Wanted, #2 7 
; . wwreay tw Pp ; | advertisement written as a bard only can write. Three prizes will be given 10 9% 
“MR. POPE HENNESSY IN PARIS. the best specimens, with privilege to publish. If not approved, the MS. will . 
| returned. First prize, 25 guineas; second prize, 15 guineas; third prize, 


“Panis, Apri 5.—Mr. Pore Hennessy, M.P., who had an audienee of the 


Emrxnxox Naro.eon yesterday, has had another interview to-day.” guineas; and a like sum in each case will be paid to the Memorial Fund. ey 
: F : ‘sf 


particulars of subject, ete.,can be had on application by post only to Advertiseh © 

Now we, as a nation, do not care twopence about Mr. HENNEssy’s | ¢te., ete. 

movements. He may delight in the congenial employment of | Poor SHAKESPEARE has been considerably dragged through the mud ug 

blacking the Emperor's boots, if he please, and get the press to record | lately, but even Mr. Dixon only brought him down to a level wi F 

it. We know him and his trade, and quite understand that this himself, and did not go a step further to compare him with the poet 

romising statesman is making a little bargain which will conduceto | of the Minories. We shall look with great curiosity for the “ adver- = 

is appearance in the House of Commons as M.P. for the Tuileries. _ tisement written as only a bard could write.” We have telegraphe¢™ 

But the French people, and the continental nations generally, are to TENNYSON, but he is too busy on “ Enoch the Fisherman.” 2 

(as may be seen in the MazziNI-STANsFELD affair) profoundly | is to be done? TupprER won’t do for such an ambitious advertiseh) 
ignorant of the simplest facts connected with our Parliament and our | and even CLosE is not quite up to his mark. “ Under these circu 9) 
lities, and will consider Mr. Hennessy a lion if he will only bray | stances,” as the dramatic critic of the British Army Review on@)% 
oud enough. ‘ remarked, “ we ask, where is Mz. Tom Taytor ?” + 


og 
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Fun in Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mownpay. 


LorpD CAMPBELL wished to know if we intended to send our fleet 
into the Baltic, and was it possible that any conference arranged or 
contributed to by Eart RvussELt could bring anything to Denmark 
but trouble ? The definite conclusion of 1848 took the form of de- 
liberations in 1863. What a riddled target isthe Forrian SECRETARY! 
By the way, he has an odd notion of comfort; every night, after a 
parliamentary badgering, he has a large basin of warm gruel with a 
scraping of nutmeg, and puts his feet in hot mustard and water. The 
DUKE OF ARGYLE said—but what need of telling what the DUKE oF 
ARGYLE said ? he is corn-cutter to EakL RvussExt, and that’s enough 
of him. Eart Grey took care to inform noble lords that he had 
advised LORD CAMPBELL. Be that as it may, the CaMPBELL-GREY 
mixture was a very wearable article. Lorp Grey vehemently con- 
demned the German atrocities, and told the House that the Govern- 
ment were regarded as very valiant against oppression if they could 
be valiant without paying for it. Earn Rvssext tried hard to make 
himself out less of an incapable than he is generally considered ; but 
is there ever a speech of his without some little cunning device, 
whereby he may have some little excuse for changing his little mind 
if occasion presents itself? He knew that the temper of the House 
and country would not admit of his abusing Denmark; but he said 
just enough to prove that he regards her as having given some 
reasons for the invasion. We remember some of his blatant despatches 
to Denmark subsequent to the appearance of that snarl. The Federal 
Diet sent him a little China mug with the inscription, “ For a good 
boy—a present from Germany.” He always drinks out of it at 
dinner. The Earn or DERBY believed that Earnt RUSSELL tried 
to do his best, but then that best was such a worst. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Horsman asked if Parliament were to be consulted before the 
final settlement of the Danish question? LorRD PALMERSTON accu- 
rately stated the function of the Crown acting under responsible 
ministers ; but no wonder the Commons desire to judge for them- 
selves—they have so frequently been humbugged. 

Mr. AYRTON advised the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER to 
put his Government Annuities bantling out to nurse, and the advice 


was taken. The baby is a fine child, and we heartily trust the Com- 


mittee will not act as old women, who lower the constitution of’ 


vigorous infants by GopFrREyY’s Cordial and DaLBy’s Carminative, 
when those infants required nothing better than to be let alone. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspDay. 

The Eart or CARNARVON asked, was not Str GEORGE GREY a 
Home Secretary with brotherly affinities to the Eart or HopcGer- 
PODGE at the Foreign Office? Did he know anything of his business, 
and would TOWNLEY creep out through some india-rubber loop- 
hole by-and-by. The Lorp CHANCELLOR believed that Str GrorGe 
Grey worked hard to be a capable minister, and we agree with W Est- 
BURY; but intention is one thing, and capability another. Yet, 
somehow, it is part of a programme that Sik GEORGE GrReEY should 
have a portfolio, and of course the sequitux is what itis. The port- 
folio is nothing more than a blotting-pad. The Lorp CHANCELLOR’s 
legal knowledge, undeniably great, did not enabi2 him to say whether 
'TOWNLEY’s sentence meant what it said or no. 

Mr. HorsMAN gave notice that he should like to have the Danish 
Conference goods sent to the Commons, on approval, before the 
country was compelled to buy them, 

{ conversation took place on the danger of Daunt’s Rock, in Cork 


Harbour. 
question of pocket, and if this is so, we wonder that Afr. M. Girson 
had the face to hint at them. 

Lorp R. Crcit, who has a remarkably -keen scent for vermin, 
hunted up a very nasty specimen. 
in the person of Mr. Lowk, have tampered with the Reports of the 
School Inspectors. If the opinion ran with Mr. Lowe’s, well and 
good—the Report flowed out in ertenso; but if any Inspector 
presumed to differ from the little Solon-with-the-touchy-temper, that 
same Inspector might as well have kept his views to himself. Mr. 
LOWE has set up the Editorial paraphernalia of paste and scissors, but 


these objectionable instruments were taken away from him ; for, after | 


Mr. W. E. Forstgr had soundly thiashed Mr. Lowe, that rather con- 
ceited gentleman found himself censured by 101 to 93. Of course 
he will have to go. 


So far as objections go at present, we see nothing but a | 


It seems that the Government, | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. Looxe Krn@’s Bill for the Extension of the County Franchise 
had discussion in a House of 481. Quite a creat for a Wednesday. 
Pam said he should vote for it, just out of compliment to the ene 
of extension ; but if Mr. Locke Kine expected anything more, why 
then he was the victim of misplaced confidence, that was all. Mr. 
TREHERNE informed the House that he had been trying to get im for 
thirty-two years, and had only just succeeded, When aware ef the 
fact, TREHERNE was so delighted that he cried “Crikey!” for four- 
and-twenty hours without intermission. Mr. Krna’s motion got into 
the Parliamentary dust-bin by a majority of 27. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavrspay, 

The Eart or Harpwickk took up the case ofa Mr. CHatLMERs, who 
declared himself badly treated by the Government. His target stood 
every test, but for that reason it had not been accepted. The DUKE oF 
SOMERSET excused himself; the target was good, but would not do 
foraship. Why, then, did he have it tried at all ? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


CoL. BARTTELOT moved that malt take precedence of sugar. There 
was a great deal of talking which might have been spared, for the 
budget is too strong to be attacked in any feature. The principal ex- 
citement of the debate came shortly after the clever speech of Mr. 
CoBDEN, who gave the Opposition many valuable hints as “an ex- 
perienced agitator.” They would improve by-and-by. Then there 
were furious cries, for “ Bass !” “ Bass !”’ upon which the Speaker rose 
and expressed much astonishment at the demand. He really could 
not allow honourable members to consume their beer on the premises. 


THE MUTE TRIBUTE. 


THE pulses of the multitude 
Impetuously beat ; 

The surging tide of England’s love 
Comes roaring up the street, 


The tricolor of Italy 
Streams out in sunny pride; 
And, *neath it slowly the great man 
Sailed through the living tide. 


But still he only waved his hand, 
But still he smiled the same; 

‘Till ’neath the pile of Westminster, 
The Son of Freedom came. 


Then swelled the generous heart within, 
That simple smile— it fled ; 

He knew those Halls of Liberty— 
The hero bent his head. 


7 diles. 


Derr Fun,—Yu aving the most sens and suting mi pockut bettur 
than yure eyepriced contemperairy, i am indooced to address yu con- 
surnin the Werkin Mens morial to the imortle SHAKESPEARE. 

We wonts to put a oke in won of the parks on The tarscentingairy, 
But Mister CowPpve aint willin no ow, 

Now deer Fun this be werry ard. 

Wy his it? His it cos Mister Cowrpvr be jellus hof us cos e be 
hon the Commity to Hexecute a Statty ? 

An aint atrea bettur un than a statty? Drwirwe WILLIAM sed 
that thare wos tungs in tres an good in hevrithink (Mister Cowpur 
an the KinG oF DamMMy wornt born) but e never sed that stattys 
torked xcep in the Winter’s Tail, an then it turned hout it wornt a 
statty arter hawl. 

An wots Mister CowpurR mene bi sayin the Parkses aint places 
four demonstrashuns ? ;,Wornt thare won about the Wictoriyer + with 
the reel soljers and a revu with the heartifishall wons (the Wolun- 
tears)? Honly them wos got hup by the Nobsan not bi Werkin Men. 
An now beggin yure Parding four takin up yure walubull tyme, an 
opin yu ar quite well i begs too subscrib miself, deer Fun, yure 
dootyfool sirvent, A WERKIN May, 


oe a ee 


’ . ° ¢ * . 
NAUTICAL.—A_ sea-doctor always keeps his medicine-chest in his 
surge-ry. 
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But the beer is right and the chops are good, 
And whenever you feel in a hungry mood, 
It’s not a bad place to dine. 
The plainest dinner is better than none, 
So into that old-fashioned parlour run : 
(They have plenty of papers and take in Fun), 
If you want a chop about half-past one, 
And wish it served quickly and hot ; 
There is no pretension about the place, 
Its walls no mirrors nor pictures grace, 
And its boxes are rather confined for space, 
But a civil tongue and a smiling face 





THE PRIVY COUNCIL OFFICE. 
ERY early one September, 
Which he’s likely to remember— 
In September, sixty-one, 
Came the Government Inspector, 
Fault-detector and corrector, 
Whom unruly schoolboys shun, 


MR. MORELL AND 


To the thriving town of Cardiff; 
And you will forgive the bard, if 
He is brief of tongue and lip, 
And contents himself with stating 
That this gentleman, while waiting 
For the morrow morning’s ship, 


The waiter has always got. 


On a certain day, through the open door, 
Hastily crosses that threshold o’er, 
One who might have been forty, say three or four 
(He might have been younger but couldn’t be more), 
And he asks for a well-done chop. 
The faithful Jonn, in an under-tone, 
'Transposes the order to “ chop, well done ;” 
And hurrying o’er the sanded floor, 
Ile utters those words to the vook once more, 
Who ever is standing that fire before, 
Shovelling coke on the top. 


Ten minutes a pint of pale ale to drink, 

‘en minutes to sit in that box and think ;_ 

Each paper’s engaged, and you see him shrink 

From the bulky “ Bradshaw” splashed with ink, 

And he takes up the knife instead ; 

And merely for pastime thinks he must 

Sever the crumb from that crisp, new crust; 
| 
| 
| 


That should take him o’er to Devon, | 
Found a boat at half-past seven, 
Steaming up and all afloat. 
“ What if 1” (thought this oflicial, 
Exercising tact judicial), 
Travel in this evening’s boat ? 


“So some little ease shall earn, I, | 
From to-morrow’s (Wednesday’s) | 
journey, 





To the city Plymouth hight ; 
I shall be less fagged and tired, 
And arrive, as I’m required, 

Up to time on Wednesday night.” 


So he crossed that Tuesday even, 
T’o the smiling shores of Devon, 
Where that night he laid him down ; 
And next day he duly finished 
All the distance so diminished, 
’T ween Cardiff and Plymouth town. 


And he blunts his appetite, slight at first, 
By sipping the ale, not to quench his thirst, 
But to moisten that flake of bread. 
As he poises a crumb on the point of his knife, 
A bead of the ale on the pewter rim 
Seems to mirror an image of early life, 
And the days of the past come back to him. 
Years ago—twenty or so— 
He sat in that box, or the one below, 
And ordered a chop as he did to-day. 
Then his hair was black—now it’s thin and grey, 
And he fancies his spirits not quite so gay 
As when first “ How much ?” he dared there to say ; 
Then ’twas easy to eat and harder to pay. 
Twenty years—each appears 
No more than a minute—have passed away ! 
There’s an elderly form on the opposite seat, 
Sustaining its strength with something to eat ; 
He remembers the time when that form was clad 
In the smartest of coats that could then be had. 
Now, that rusty garb is all seamed behind, 
And the pockets are clearly but scantily lined ; 
And the man-about-town about “forty-four ” 
Has grown an old fogy of sixty and more. 
Strange, strange—thoughts range ! 
In twenty years there’s a wonderful change ! | 
Twenty years of chops well done, 
Iiow the sands of life have run ! 
seid f . ew Furrowing brows and doubling chins, 
e’ve resolved, with wisdom shining, W here are pulpits like our inns ? 
On your undelayed resigning” — Vacant seats and empty chairs, 
Which of course he wouldn't do ; Wrinkled hands and thin grey hairs. 
So he’s sacked (to our regretting), | Since our first chop here was brought us 
"or in sixty-one forvetting What has stern experience taught us ? 
The rebuke of sixty-two! Time that o’er the waiter passes, 
— Bridyin; e’en his nose with ylasses, 
Hias his nour-glass turned o’er, 
Freely on this sanded floor ; 
Yet its boxes, benches, shelves, 
Are not altered like ourselves, 
M hy, the very flies don’t grow— 
They might be those we used to know ; 
Yet twenty years have gone and never 
Till this moinent did we ever 


But, oh! error prejudicial, 
In his diary oflicial, 
Which described his daily run, 
Ile for sake of shortness stated, 
That the journey I’ve related 
On the Wednesday had been done! 


When he got the information, 
Dreadful was the indignation 
Of the virtuous RoBERT LOWE ; 
Or, we should say, LINGEN’s ire 
(Ile’s the man who works the wire 
Of the punpet christened so). 


Now, it seems, the year succeeding 

‘That, some trivial want of heeding 
In MORELU’s inspecting plan, 

inded in reproval bringin’ 

From Raten Ropert WHEELER LINGEN, 
W ho is not a clever man, 


So this singular official 
(He’s embalmed in our initial) 
Wrote, “ The row of sixfy-tiro 
You'd have done well to remember, 
When in sirty-one’s September 
This account was penned by you! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A CHOP. 
Ay IrrEGuLakR LYRIC SUGGESTED By A REGULAR MEAL. 
RiGuT in the midst of the roaring Strand, 
If you want a chop there’s a house at hand; 
There’s nothing about it at all that’s grand— 
A narrow passage bestrewn with sand, 
Leads past the bar where the natives “ stand,” 
According to ancient law of the land, Think that~- 
Whatever a wayfarer may demand, “Eh? oh!” “Chop well done, sir.” 
In glasses of ale or wine, “Oh, ah! Paper?” “ Yes, sir; Fun, sir.” 
The house for a hundred years has stood, 
he porter’s in pewter, the stands are of wood: 


_ (Visitor munches and meditates, reads, learns, and, as we hope, | 
inwardly digqe sts.) 
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Conductor (looking inside full Omnibus) :—* WOULD ANY GENTLEMAN OBLIGE A LADY BY GETTING OUTSIDE ? ” 
Facetious Jones (comfortably seated inside) :—“ Dors IT RAIN ?” 

Conductor :—* OH! No, SIR.” 

Jones :—“Is IT COLD ?” 

Conductor :—‘*‘ BEAUTIFUL AND WARM.” 

Jones :—“‘ HAS THE LADY A GENTLEMAN WITH HER ?” 

Conductor :—“ YEs, Sir.” 

Jones :—“ WELL, THEN, TELL HIM TO TAKE A CAB,” 


| A VOLUNTEER TRIBUTE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


| THE BETHNAL BULLY. 


| TO THE EDITOR OF “FUN.” | sl = it | > mane Mies io 
. soe ike Tee ‘ A NiGGrer (pDRIVER’s) MELopy, BY AN (ANnT1)-CririsTy 
| Srr,—He was not for an age, but for all time. You have no doubt MINSTREL 
| already guessed to whom [I allude. | ae =e 
| Sir, I never doubted Mr. CartyLe when he enthusiastically and lk Poor Law Board has shown a deal 
| even angrily maintained the identity of the poet and the prophet, Of care, at last, for poor folk’s weal, 
though the latter generally falls to the publisher. I was content to And proved its newly wakened zeal, 
| wonder. Hoop de dooden do! 
Sir, I have sat at the feet of Canty Lr and the many-sided GorTue, by making Mister Curisty feel 
| when they asserted that even the mightiest and most all-embracing | Its indignation, sternly real, 
| of bards never knew one-half of the world-deep meaning of his | Conveyed in its demand that he'll 
| mystical and inspired utterances. I did not demur. I only reflected Hoop de dooden do! | 
| that the assertion if couched in commoner speech need not have been | 5 one thane this Dats Maes 
, “uO , , ‘ ‘ " i 
confined to the case of bards. ' Disyrace, by kindred Guardians saved | 
But my wonder and my reflection, my golden silence, have been Wie sssentne fale. tlie ee” 
brought to naught, and I hereby confess and avow. 2 a om "Sean ae ion do! | 
I also profess humble adherence to the theory that SHAKESPEARE Whe oof was broug} 4a — ' vd bet : d | 
(whom I should, Sir, have mentioned before, were it not for the TW, ee a "oat . oe eG DenSTS 
allusion with which I began) revealed himself and himself only in the Rel Se it eeda 4 ‘e° ee - | 
speeches of his characters. Thus the ‘*O my prophetic soul!” ane ae ere "He r Sn do! : 
of HaMLET is only a personal recognition of his own powers by | i isi tr siete iat 
the Diving WILLIAMS, and perhaps on account of a mighty prophecy | Dismissed with richly earned disgrace, 
in the third scene of the second act of OTHELLO, Let each one of the poorer race | 
**In England where they are most potent in potting.” | Who meets hii, mutter in his face, | 
If that is not a reference to the Volunteers, what is it? So plaina Hoop de dooden do! 
reference to Whim-bledon must be more than fancy. Sir, he was not Fun hopes the man who may replace 
for an age, but for all time; and I am, . The cruel Curisry, will eliace 
Your obedient servant, Ly kindly acts of Christian grace, 


PETER POTTER. Hoop de dooden do! 
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School for 
Scandal been 
performed by 
daylight. On 
the noses of 
Moses, and 
“little PRE- 
mMium” fell 
strokesofsun- 
shine, as they 
sipped their 
wine at the 
invitation of 
\ the convivial 

4. bes! 1 \ CHARLES; 
Pe a) | \o \'d for the first 
A’ PR | aie be AB, time in the 

bs / -te ba annals of the 
stage, Lapy TEAZLE stepped behind tlie screen in company with a solar 
ray, and some curious reflections; and in the bright eyes of Maria » 
in which at least nobody could detect the remarkable cast that had 
been spoken of; there were beams which could not be taken out even 
from the remote gallery. Through the crevices in the substantial 
shutters about the roof the sunlight forced its way, asserting a better 
right to be present at that hour than the gas which it struggled to 
displace. Some of the old comedies may have had their day, but the 
date of the event as connected with the School for Scandal, was never 
fixed before. Mr. Sims Reeves, according to long-established 
custom, was unable to keep his promise of performance, and Mr. 
PHILuirs, the acting manager on this occasion, liad the delicate duty 
to discharge of informing the audience of the disappointment. To 
exonerate the council, he read the letter that had been sent up from 
Dover that morning, whilst his auditors furnished a running 
commentary of explanations, producing the following odd jumble :— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen”—“all right, we know”’—“ 1 regret to say” 
—* REEVES, of course !”— Mr. Sims”—‘ that’s him, sir’—“ having 
a little hoarse’—‘ post the pony !”—‘‘ and a severe bil”—“ BARLOW” 
—*bilious at’—“‘all round it’—“ tack’—“ vo on another !’—“ is 
unable on this occasion” —‘* where’s GARIBALDI ?”—“ to sing, but on 
any other’—‘oh, bother’—‘“he will be most’—‘“ indisposed”— 
“happy”’—“happy to hear it”—“ The doctor will certify”—‘ assert, 
oh, tie!’—*‘ This is to certify.” Ilere the audience seemed to be so 
much struck with the humourous notion of the idea of anybody being 
ill and having it well attested, that the reading was accompanied by 
that kind of demonstration which is exhibited in the new farce of The 
April Fool, when Mk. BELMORE puts on the muflin cap of the thin 
charity boy, and the thin charity boy puts on the white hat of Mr. 
BELMORE, which is an ingénious and moral combination of wit and 
humour. “ Under these circumstances, Mr. Paut Beprorp’—“ I 
believe you my boy,’—“‘has kindly’ —“ bravo PauL!”’—*“ consented 
to sing the identical song.” And this was the song, which suddenly 
called upon to sing, Mr. PavL BEDFORD sang :— 








Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 
And here’s to the widow of fifty ; 
Here’s to the—bless her—long live our good Queen, 
Row-de-dow—tum-ti-tum—thrifty. 
Now, my dear children, 


Chorus—Let the toast pass, etc. 


Ilere’s to the charmer, who, bless her dear eyes, 
Katch-a-kum— paddy whack—one sir; 
Here’s to the girl that we—tiddy-fol—prize, 
And here’s to the rum-ti-tum—Fvn, sir! 
Now, my dear boys, 


Chorus— Let the toast, ete. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow, 
Here’s to the one who has none, sir; 
Here's to the—what’s it ?—the diddle-duni— oh ! 
And now to the one who is one, sir! 
Recollect my dear boys, 


Chorus—Let the toast pass, etc. 


—_$_—_—__-— 
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For let her be clumsy, or let her be slim, 
Young or—right fol-de-rol—sound, boys ; 
Fill up a bumper and drink to the brim, 
And let’s go and toast them all round, boys! 
K-chorus (ch-soft), if you please, 
Now then, my dear children—all together, 
Let the toast pass, etc. 


Everybody applauded their popular favourite, and nobody regretted 
the absence of the great tenor. The fund of an excellent institution 


| reaped some hundreds of pounds profit from the good-will evinced by 


the performers and the public, and when Mr. PavL BEDFORD Is next 
called upon to suddenly remember the words of a song which Mr. 
Sims REEVES is announced to sing, the attraction ougbt to enable the 
Dramatic College to become one of the richest, as it is already one of 


the most deserving, charities in the kingdom. 
THe Opp May. 





GRAMMAR-CY. 


TWELVEMONTH ago we instituted a crusade 
against palpably quack “ education” advertise- 
ments, and with such a good result that many 
of them disappeared entirely from the news- 
papers in which they were accustomed to appear. 
But the evil is not altogether knocked on the 
head, and advertisements like the following 
specimen still crop up from time to time :— 

\ ANAGEABLE BOYS, under 18, the sons of gentle- 

men only, who have suffered in ill-health, or from 
individual inattention, to finish their education in large 
schools, ean obtain the most tangible INSTRUCTION in 
a select school, neartown. Address, ALPHA, post-office, 
Gower-strect north. 

There is a clearness and perspicuity about this 
beautiful little composition which is eminently 
calculated to impress anxious parents with a 
conviction of ALPHa’s soem fitness to 
impart instruction to manageable boys under 
eighteen. Itis true that we don’t quite see why 
ALPHA insists upon his pupils being the sons 
of gentlemen only, who have suffered in health, 
unless, indeed, ALPHA is a philanthropist, and 
is anxious to relieve sick parents of a most 
harassing charge. But even then the question 
remains, why does he insist on the parents having 
suffered from individual inattention? This 
puzzles even us, as also does the succeeding 
sentence, “to finish their education in large 
schools ;” but no doubt the advertiser knows 
what he means, and if he is happy, so likewise 

are we. As to tangible instruction we know very well what that 

means, and we think it an exceedingly expressive way of putting it. 








Song’s Taste, Song’s Everything. 

THE Edinburgh SHAKESPEARIAN Association are to celebrate the 
bard’s tercentenary by a varied musical entertainment, to conclude 
with “ The Burlesque of MacBern, adapted for the occasion.” We 
suppose that means that they will murder SHAKESPEARE instead of 
Banquo. A dramatic performance would surely be the best fitted 
for the occasion, but some people have such music-hall tastes that 
they think song’s everything, and rather than miss it would consent 
to hear MacbetuH sing “ Skidamalink.” 





The Puff Servile. 


A FASHIONABLE contemporary gushes with a bit of snobbishness 
we must quote :— 

* A small meerschaum pipe has not been disdained of late by a very nigh personage 
A comfort this to smokers.”’ F - 
We don’t see why the fact of any one else enjoying a pipe is a comfort 
to smokers, who would enjoy theirs quite well without the informa- 
tion. Meerschaum pipes can be indulged in without any necessity for 
a concert under noble patronage. Only let us “ blow our baccy” and 
we don’t care “a blow” for anybody else’s doing so. 





_GARIBALDI’S ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND.—GARIBALDI’s a rival in 
England? Nonsense! Gartpa.pr’sa friend in England. 
THe Great “Iratian Unity.”—GarIpaLpl. 
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TOWN TALK, 
By THr LUNCHER AT THE PUBS, 


Tit Terceutenary arrives—and after all the cry how little wool! 
1c only worthy monuments of the occasion are the columns of FUN. 
1ey lave not even got so far as laying the first stone of the notorious 
embracing monument,” which will of course be so ‘‘hug-ly.” Well, 
Tet Kneland be consoled, and feel what a debt of gratitude she owes 





I 
‘ue “ Comedy of Errors,” performed so successfully in London, 
with Messrs. DIXON and JEAFFRESON as the Dromios, has been 
Pepeated at Stratford. FrcuTer and PHELPs have both left the 
Gomunittee in the lurch, and bequeathed them the makings of a very 

etty complication hereafter. Poor Mr. FLOWER—not the he- 
is, Harris of Thurloe-square, but another blossom, “a rose by any 
Other name”’—must be in a pretty quandary and feel infinitely grateful 
to the person who set the stone rolling. As HORACE says (SHAKE- 
SPEARE knew his Horace, you know)— 

** Denarrat ut ingens, 
Bellu-a cognatos eliserit.”’ 

He must have a pretty tale to unfold as to how his brother committee- 
Men have been walked upon. 

/A TREMENDOUS reception was given to GARIBALDI. The working 
Men swarmed to meet him, and do him honour, Iam not sure that 
the crowd was not denser than on the occasion of the arrival of the 
Princuss ALEXANDRA. The procession was a very long one, it took 
Mearly an hour in filing past the window where I was. It was funny 
iM some parts. Like the Sheflield inundation, it swept away with it 
all sorts of inconvruities. A mail-cart got borne off in the stream in 
lace, and a lancer orderly, from the Horse Guards, was en- 
lfed in another. When TI saw it, the rear was broucht up by the 
ice van returning from the Middlesex Sessions. it was a very odd 
ile for a demonstration in honour of the champion of freedom. 
it it was not the only instance of queer contradictions, for I saw a 
irdsman, in a high state of jollity, marching at the tail of a Band 
of Ilope. The women mustered very strong—all honour to them for 


it—it must have been no joke to march the distance they did. Of 


course they will count this—and rightly too—a great event in their 
lives, to be told to their children and their children’s children. Have 
| We any English BERANGER who can sing of this with a réfrain of— 


: 


‘* Grandmamimna, tell us of him; 
Tell us of him, grandmamma.” 









I wonper if GLApvstTonr will have a tercentenary celebration in 
his honour. I think he will deserve one. What asplendid speech 
was on the Budget, and what a capital Budget itis! Can any 
e tell me why the Z%mes loses no opportunity of sneering at, and 
ractiny frombhis merits? Surely the leading journal is not so hard 
sssed by its cheap rivals that it cannot find the heart to forgive 
\DSTONE his paper-duty repeal. I am half inclined to think 1 
be, for good taste would have omitted and only spite could 
yw such a bit of low snobbishness as was to be found in a letter in 
Tiines 2 week or so back. Some butler or flunkey, appealing to 
e ciitor for insertion, said, “If you throw me into the waste-paper 
Ket, you won't drive me toa penny paper.” ‘To quote the © Kssay 
hout End” (one of the best in the Enylish languaye, by the way), 
h! this twopenny world.” 
‘Hi artists have been amoug the foremost to do honour to $ 
ike. They gaveanentertainmentat the Eyre Arms, which ought 
lave realized something handsome. I hope it will be repeated, for 
FESSOR LESLIE on ceology and the songs of Marks and CRUICK- 
Nk will well bear repetition, and who would ever tire of the 
letic ballad of “Sire VILIKins et sachere Dinan?” 
SEE that the Prussians are very liberal in their allowances to 
Br troops in Denmark. They allow each private half-a-pound of 
ecco or ten civars a day, 1 understand. No wonder the Prussian 
@eitation for courave is under a cloud. ‘There’s no smoke without 


’ 


Bsuch a handsome * screw,” ] ean fancy a british ruardsman 


. 


Wine of this—* Ten cigars a day! I wish weed such luck over 


URGEON, I regret to hear, is unwell. I hope his recovery will | 
, 


re is adearth of comic taient, and his Services Gs 


yy 


d yvrave-digver at the present celebration would have been In- | 


‘alu. le. I have not heard the exact nature of his iliness, but I 


prove to be that lls popularity ls on 
4 > + 


MO wane, which is hard such a wag-on. 
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Tae Servant Gints’ Fayourite.—The please-man, of course ! 
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Me; but a good many fellows would run the risk under the latter 
or 
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A CRY FROM THE KITCHEN.* 


. PLEASE, Mister Fen, sir, trusting you are quite well, and will put 
this In your paper, wich i no is a grate libberty for a poor survuntgal 
to ask, and i umbly Begg your pardun, butt i ope you will not be 
angry, and so i take up my pen, for i am shore you will hone there 
ort to be wun lor for the poor and for the rich, wieh there isn’t, least- 
Wise lor us survunts. 

Survunts an’t hangels no more nor othur peeple, even the missusses 
seem to believe they ort to be, and some think more at eight pouns a 
year, wich is cheap, and tea and shooggur found, and if you only knowd 
wot ter and shooggur they do find you wood not like to drink it even ; 
all the strenth is goone before the teapott comes down stares, for they 
only puttin 8 spoonfulls, and then all the famly has there tea furst, 
and as for the shooggur it is not wurth wile torking about, for it is 
nothink but moist at fippunce a poun; but wot I want to say is this: 
miussusses and everywun is a crying out now aganst survunts, and 
riting to the noospapurs, but i think they are forlts on both cides, 
and do wot we can we can never give satisfacshun. 

i dont mine wurkin, For we are 8 in a famly, master, missis and 5 
children and myself, wich makes 9, but i ant no body soi Dont count, 
and all the washin done at ome, except masters shurts wich are putt 
out. I ope you will Excuse me mentionin this, but i want to be cor- 

{rek. welli Do it all and i dont see a single sole not to speke to for 
days, excep the butcher and the baker, and such like who come with 
The things, but If iam sent out of a errun, and dont fly like a steam 
Injun and come back as fast as a Hexpres trane, then I dont heer the 
last of it For a week. idursnt stopp to ave a chatt; its more than 
my place is wurih, and asurvunt gal sumtimes Likes to tork as well 
as her missis, and it aint plessant to speke to noboddy, for when you 
Have dun your wurk, leastwise i Mean a poor gal, not you of corse, 
wich Is not orfen before i go ‘To bed, and you May be shore i am tired 

enuli, but sumtimes i Do. it is very dull to sit in the Kitching, with 
nothink butt the seller door to look at in the airey, and you must 
not even go up the stepps to say good nite to as much as a stray plees- 
man, and only the cat to be with you, butt he is Most orlways in the 
parlur,so he is nott much of a Rompannyun. Owever the famly up 
stares that has theirselfs and visiturs now and then, dont rekolleck it 
is very melancoly to be all Alone and that is not rite i think, And By 
your leefi Wall it Krewil. And it is not plessunt neither to no as 
how You are lookt on as a theef, leastwise i mean ayane a survunt Is, 
not you of corse, for wich i umbly begg your pardun, — a respekrable 
val has feelins, who has been well brought up of onest parunts dont like 
to see everythink, the tea, and shooggur and pikkils, all locked up before 
| her very Ws wich her missis Might do if she lke, and no one to say 
awurd against It, only she mite Do it when the survunt were out of the 
room, and not sen one of the children neither to watch Her wen she drors 
the dinner Beer, as if she couldnt be trustit for A single minnit, be- 
eause asurvunt of all wurk has her feelins as well as her missis, and 
the publict seenis to suppose she have got iun at all, wich is very ard 
to bare and ayvveravatiny. 

and then if you by so much asa Bit of ribbin, leastwise i meen A 

tere aven, for wich 1 beg your pardun Umbly a Sekkun time, 

| 


there is such a ullabaloo and all sorts of remarks, as if a survunt do 
not like to look a little nice the same as Her bettors, but she is told 
It cant be permitted and she is imitating Of her missis, and what do 
the mississis and Young ladies do? why if the french Hemperess 
wares a sooarf jakkit they all order sooarf jakkits, and they wood all 
| paint there faces black if she did, wich it is a mersy she doesnt, jest as 
they all took to krinoleens, wich i hone is not convenient to skrab in, 
| wen she did, and when the princess Of wales, bless her, tho i am only 
a poor gal, wore along kirl over her soldger, did not they all go and 
do the same, as we all no, and as the aredressors can tell you, for the 
ole of them are forlse, leastwise a good many, and then they wunder 
we ant content and they cant keep a survunt long. 
| please mister FuN, if you Wood only say that poor gals ant blox of 
<tone and there missises didn’t treat them like cats and dogs, But 
| thought they Were youman beins like themselves, only of corse in a 
| lower spere, you wood Not heer so much about our giving ourselves 
airs, and so on, and mississes wood Be bettor served In consekkwence. 
| Wit iT ho i have ast vou A rreat lavour the j Trust you Will put it In 
| vour papur, for it have took me a long time to rite, and it will Do 


good, and so1 Rote it 


. | | 
And so i Am your obedyent Survunt to Kommand, 
MARTHA MOPPER. 

* Asan advocate of allowing equal privileges to all, Fon has complied with the 


uest made by the writer of the above letter, and inserted it ip his columns as he 
ceived it. He has merely put in a comma or full stop here and there to render 
Miss Morrrr’s meaning clearer to his readers, 
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‘NEVER SAY DIE!’’ 


Comprtitive Examinations.—Scene, Chelsea ITuspital. 


Old Pensioner :—“ MORNIN’, SIR! GOIN’ TO HAVE ANOTHER TRY, 


Sin? You aND ME OUGIIT TO KNOW SOMETHIN’ OF THE INSIDE 
OF THIS ’ERE PLACE, Str!” 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PickKED UP BY OUR OWN Movcuanp. 

SmitH.— Locke K1Na’s bill has been once more disposed of. 

Brown.— Yes, and you might add “ sold again,’ only nobody seems 
inclined to make the investment just at present. 

SmirhH.—That’s to say our legislators don’t. They seem to think 
that an extension of the franchise is another name for revolution, and 
vote by ballot universal suffrage. 

Bkown.-—As to the ballot I can easily understand their objection 
to it. 

SaitH.—It’s more than I can. 

BkOWN.—You astonish me. Why they are afraid of finding them- 
selves too often in the wrong box. 

SMitTH.— What along bill for powder and shot the Prussians will 
have when the war is over. 

BrowN.— The question will then be, who’s to pay it ? 

Smirtu.—The Danes, of course. : 

Brown,—Of course—why so ? 

_ Smivu.— Because if ghey are shelled out of Diippel by the Prussians, 
itis but right that the expenses should be shelled out of Danish 
pockets. ‘Turn and-turn about is fair play, all the world over, 

Brown.—To change the subject, banking amalvamation scems the 
order of theday, Here’s the Agra United Service Bank merged into 
MASTERMAN’sS, 

SMiru.—<And very natural. 

Brown.— Why ¢ 

SMiTH.— Because being a company they lacked a regular head. and 
what better head could they obtain than one who is literally 4 
MASTER-MAN, : 


THE BEST FRE FoR THE Doctor.—ELizaBetuH GARRETT the first 
fe-male physician in Enyland, 
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A TERCENTENARY DREAM. 


I’ve had one of those dreams, of which fact never seems 
Fit to reckon, whenever one wakes, peer—one wakes, peer— 
But I ought to premise that I saw it with eyes 


That had closed on the Eveof St.SHAKESPEARE—ST. SUA KESPEAY, 


> 


I was standing, past doubts, at the Albion, “ three outs’ 
To that prince of all constables DogBERRY—DoGBERRy, 
And old Barpotrnu, who’d got on his nose a red spot— 
A grog-blossom—but why uot a crog-berry—grog-berry ? 


When Hamtet, Potontvs with words acrimonious 
Addressing, turned round to OPHELIA—OPHELTA, ~ 

Asked what she was reading, and said with good breeding, 
“Why not try ‘Tom JoNEs,’ or ‘ AMELTA’—‘ AMELIA’ 2?” 


Then the nurse said to Parts (my friend Mrs, Harris 
Vows CAPULET’s nurse one 8. GAMP was—S. GAMP was), 
“Have you wedded our JULIET?” Said he, “ No such {col yet ; 
That Romero, I know, a sad scamp was—sad scamp Was.” 


But while IsaBELLA was trying to tell a 
Sad tale about JaQuES to ANTOLYCUS—TOLYCTS, 

He whispered to Perpira, “ If you preferred it, a 
Waltz could be played, and we'd frolic us—frolic us !” 


When a luckless embroglio involved poor MALVOLIo, 
Who had asked in a very kind tone a—kind tone a 

(Queer question, mad fellow, of jealous OTHELLO— 
Viz., “* How is the fair DespDEMONA—DEMONA ?” 


Next LavwceLtot Gonno—expecting a bob 0’ 
Fair Jusstca’s spark— young Lorenzo—LoRrENzO 
































Vo 
Said crossly to Suytock, “ Your key would fit my lock. Bk 
I’m foolish to trust Christian men so—an men so!” B 
Macpetm (who wore breeches, for which the three witclies WHA 
Had granted indulgences plenary—plenary) (Asic 
Came forward to thank—oh, how gratefully !— Banquo, a 
Who’d had his hair brushed by machinery—chinery. 
The misanthrope Timon had writ nonsense rhyme on O» 
Both Brutus and Cassius and Casarn—and C.rsaR, mani 
And read it, the flatterer, to QUEEN CLEOPATRA, sheet 
Because he was anxious to please her—to please her. Mav). 
a : Ste tic 
And then while K1na LEAR was expressing a fear T0: 
That champagne was upsetting old CyYMBELINE—CYMBELINE, De 
With his arm gaily placed round Dawe QvuiIcKLY’s stout waist, | gag | 
WoLsEyY entered a dewr-femps so nimble n—nimble in! Be cor 
Whereupon bluff Kina Hat whispered, “ What a fine gal!” .... 
To BeNeEpict, who with young SLENDER—young SLENDER— fF Mere 
Was endeavouring to lay on ANN PaGr’s bouquet set 
A letter most ardent and tender—and tender, : 
Then old Tosy Bercit began talking in Welch eS 
To that notable CapraIn PLOUELLEN— FLUELLEN, 9} 
Who had just beat at tennis the grand Doge of Venice ; ies 
And Kine Jonn played at croquet with HELEN—with HELEN. Thy 
And VINCENTIO, the Duke of Vienna, a fluke chee: 
Made, while playing at pool with PErruci1o—tTrvcdodo, Avon 
Who asked CorroLaNvs if flukes were not heinous ?— pie Th 
lor two ponies then did to the Duke he owe—Duke he owe! 7. 
But while OWEN GLENDOWER was inguiring the hour, Do 
With a shout that was utterly hidecous—ly hideous, Th 
Of CLARENCE and SyEPiIANS—who were both deal,—and, oh, Bha!! « 
Tipsy! (and so was AUFIDIUS—AUFIDIUs)— A 
Wihuile ArtEL and Borrom were making, odd rot ’em, op 
Round PrRoTEUs and PISTOL so blessed a—blessed a 1. , 
Row, that I woke while retailing a joke a 
About FALsTaFF and Dromio to CressipA—CREsSIDA ! os : 
See aaa Sa i 4 
‘‘?*T were good you do so much for Charity.”’ Do 
It has been proposed that, as the subscriptions to the Londs - 
SIMAKESPEARE Committee are so sadly below expectation, and are! uM Hp 
adequate to the erection of a monument, they should be given t0 B ? - 
Shetlield sufferers. We propose that a fund be established entitl# ua ry 
“ SHAKESPEARIAN CHARITY ”—a fund which shall be entrusted ! q Ont 
distribution to the practical philanthropists of the age. Sueb dabco 
monument would take in its arms and fold to its bosom the sutlen™ mach | 
images of the Creator, instead of simply “ embracing a statue.” y thi 
this suyvestion be considered, 
——_ 
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After a brief consultation with his watch, JusticE SHALLOW pro- 
ceeded to pronounce sentence. Although the evidence was most 
unsatisfactory, he considered the case had not been proved, and, 
therefore, as it was necessary to make an example, he should not 
inflict the full penalty. It was in his power to commit the prisoner 
not for an age, but for all time, yet in consideration of his tender 
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Scientific Party:—“I NOTICED THAT THE GLASS 
SIDERABLY DURING THE SNOW-STORM LAST NIGHT.” 


Busman :—* NO; DID IT NOW ? 
WHAT MAKES THE ROADS SO BLESSED SLIPPY THIS MORNIN’!” 


(Aside, with disgust)—“ OLE DUFFER! *E DON’T SEE IT.” 


a 


FELL CON- 


A GREAT ‘SIZE. 
On the —— day of the month of ——, in the year 1586, a young 
Man of respectable appearance, whose name appeared on the charge- 
Shect as WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, was brought up before the sitting 


S@tion, charged with having been found on the grounds of SiR 

Tomas Lucy in pursuit of an i-deer. 

DoGBERRY, 45, a member of the County Constabulary, was sworn 
| @ad said :—F}rom inflammation which I had deceived I was reduced 
| concede myself behind a tree in Sir Tuomas Lucy's park, for the 
Be rrose of comprehending all vagrom men. About midnight or 

ereabouts 1 deserved this person reproaching me, and thereupon 
set him down as the man I had been conditioned to take into custo- 

Mary. I acquired his business, whereupon he complied that he was 

OB the look-out for hich deers, and I then integrated to him that any 

@GOn<crvations he might make would be taken down now he was taken 

Up, and might be used against him, He told me I was an ass, which 

Tdesire to be recorded. 

The constable here went into a rambling statement, but received a 
Check from the magistrate, which was crosscd on the bank of the 
A¥ou, and returned with “no effects.” 

j The prisoner cross-examined this witness with much acuteness, and 
! S8cceeded in shaking his testimony until his teeth rattled in his head, 
PrisoNER.—You may stand down. 
Docrerry, P.C.—I don’t mind standing dog’s nose. 
Tite MAGISTRATE (interfering).—If this conduct is repeated I 
'l order the court to be cleared. 
PThie prisoner here intimated that he had no objection. DoGBERRY 
OB rere that it was impossible that he should, for he had searched 
Bis pockets himself, 
Vite Macistrate (fo DoGBERRyY).—You have 

Mian. stated that he was in pursuit of deer. 
Docrerry, P.C.—Oh, deer, ves. 
MaGisTraTe.—You mean he hunts stags ? 
Docperry, P.C.—Certainly. 





| 


> ' 
. 


sworn that this 


rond@)  Macistrate.— Bucks ? 

| are i Docrerry, P.C.—He-does. (Laughter in court.) 

1 to 1 BMaGistratTe.— You may retire. 

ontitle Doceerry, P.C.—I shan’t leave the force until I have duly dis- 
ted fc QW itied for a puncheon., 


Such Ou the worthy magistrate’s inquiring if there was any further evi- 
iffer® den « to be gone into, he was informed that there was, but it was so 
» Jg Meh further that it would take an hour to reach, and the proprietor 


ti te ( “ryty ‘ 
threatened a prosecution for trespass if it was entered upon. 
- > 


bt 
ee 


THEN, DEPEND UPON IT, TITAT’S | 


| of Agincourt—and some hedging, too, by the way. 


Macistrate, JusTIcE SuaLtow, at the Stratford-on-Avon Police- | 
or twice, but no injuries resulted to the jockey, owing to the prompti- 
| tude of a French ventleman, who rushed forward to “‘ lever de rideau,” 


| mav get 


years, which, as he was informed, had been boxed by ANN 
HatTHaway, he should be prepared to hear anything he had to say, 

The prisoner, after thanking the magistrate for his leniency, ex- 
pressed a desire to be committed for contempt of court, because he 
felt it, and that was the only thing he was guilty of. 

He was then called upon to enter into his own recognisances, which 
he did, but as he was observed going out at the back, he was recalled. 
JUSTICE SHALLOW then ordered him to be bound over, to appear 
before posterity. The worthy magistrate’s instructions were im- 
mediately carried out in a fainting state, amid a great sensation in 
court. Ultimately, with the assistance of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, order was restored, but not admitted after seven o'clock, and 
the bench adjourned, the prisoner being enlarged on several bales, 
which were kindly lent by 1 Manchester cotton-spinner. 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON STEEPLE-CIIASES. 


I FEEL ashamed of turf-reporters, when I consider how utterly 
erroneous were the pretended accounts of this meeting to be seen in 


| the sporting papers. 


You were told, sir, that the event of the day was the “ Hunters’ 
Plate,” and that it was won by WILLESLY. Pooh, pooh! nothing of 
the sort, I) assure you. Hunters’ plate!—HERNE the Hunter's 
hoax is more like it. And as for WILLESLY, why it is scandalous to 
misreport so. It was WILLIE SHAKESPEARE, of course! 

You take no notice of the other fellows and listen to me, and I'll 
tell you all about it. 

The betting was four (in buckram) to one on FALSTAFF, who was 
the favourite, though there was a good deal of betting on the Field— 
The course wasa 
capital one, well selected, with plenty of jumps. It was ona common 
popularly known in the neighbourhood as the Moor of Venice. A 
regular mob started, and got off pretty well together. The run lasted 
for an unprecedented number of nights, and there were very few 
casualties. CLEOPATRA gota purl, and the curtain came down once 


For some time it appeared that the victory was certain fora clever 
little colt, Anti-foal-us, out of the F.S.S. stable; but he got into 
difliculties, and was passed by HAMLET, who, however, did not hold 
the lead Jong, being out of condition, and fat and scant of breath. 
Ile refused to go over the water, and so returned to the post. 
FALSTAFF was out of condition too, and I suspect a little touched in 
the bellows, for he ‘ran and roared ;” but if he lost, it was not for 


' want of the “ backing of his friends,” for they put the pot on until 


all the fat was in the fire, because they thought he was safe as the 
“ Merry Wives” to win, sir. But he refused to master a Brook, and 
never cot round the waste, 

KATE, the Shrew, took a fence very smartly with PETRucuHiIo ; but 
they both fell out in the next field, where also Winter’s Taled off, and 
SHYLOCK gets pounded. 

There still remained some chance for the field, but not for any I 
have mentioned before. To quote the words of a bystander, “Chance 
for CLEOPATRA—there a’nt-any.” In the end, SHAKESPEARE came in 
triumphant, winning by a head. Simple (the property of Sin Hueu 
EVANS), a bad second. The rest nowhere. 

You may rely on this account of the meeting. Besides the running 
I have mentioned, there was a match between Romeo and Juliet (who 
was heavily handi-capulet-ed), but it terminated in a dead heat. 

I shall feel obliged by my bond. I pray you let me look upon the 
bond, because when I agreed to undertake the most onerous dutics 
of sporting correspondent, I didn’t mean they were to be honorary 
Wherefore, my bond ‘* Your discontented servant, 

Tne SpeciAL SporTING MAN. 


too, 


*‘* Are you not desirous of obtaining it? In other words, don’t you wish you 
it? We are perfectly well aware of your whereabouts. We discovered, 
in spite of the prevarications of your last letter, that you have been summarily 
convicted of thimble-rigging or skittle-sharping, and as you are still working out 


| 
the penalty due to the outraged majesty of the law, we prefer trusting the reports 


of the Stratford-on-Avon meeting, which were written by eye-witnesses, to your 
ingenious fiction. Your genius is evidently of the highly-imaginative order, and is 
calenlated to rise; but, unfortunately, the ‘ladder of fame’ is not a revolving 
evlinder of steps, in treading which you do not make any upward progress, and 

Extract froman 


never would if vou went on trying till the tread-millennium. 


unpublished Lett 7 Sré me the LAttor of ! un (a the Ss S, 
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. HE LATEST FROM EI 
. UNMANLY OUTRAGE. THE LATEST FROM ELYSIUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ FUN.” ScENE.—The Elysian Fields. W. SHAKESPEARE, EsqQ., late of Stryf 
rae a be Sord-on-Avon, and B. Jonson, isq., late of London, conversing 
S1r,—Allow me to direct your attention to a grievous outrage per- To them enter RICHARD (Letter known as Dick) BURBAGE, late ofl 
petrated the other evening by two young baboons, on the feelings of the Globe Theatre, Blackfriars. 
. your correspondent, and on a bus tof glorious WILL. . ie bic. ‘Siiachlh a ee 
/ ’ You are acquainted with ik V ANS’ s ? Good. Then of course you Dr i 13.— Good morrow, yrotver spirl US. a arry s ut your talk j 
| seeme th to me right serious. 


know the Stratford bust of SHAKESPEARE, which faces the stage, ‘and tS : Wew . 
is aflixed to the wall of “the café portion of the room intended for | | BEN J.—Ay, 80 it is, M ae BuRBAGE. We were speaking of this 
conversational parties.” Well, sir, the baboons, chock full of kidneys Te reente nary F estival, with which the present race of mortals are | 
and stout, and maddened by extreme repletion, proceeded to insult celebrating WILL’s birth. , : i 
the sacred bust in the following manner :— Dick L.—Marry! to me this festival appeareth to be intended 
First Banoon (looking at bust).—Sociable-looking old party, ain’t | more.to gratify living vanity than dead w orth. a 
he? Logks as if he’d like a quiet ylass of grog as well as any man. Witt 8.—t prithee, friends, be not too hard upon them. Arj 
Seconp BaBoon.—Let’s stand him a drain. ” they not about to play my chie f piec es, and that too in my native town? 
ak Me alee ce tabled telh wid iii pails. ts del Ben J.—I’fackins! of the acting say but little, WiLL. Hitherto | 
2nd B. places a tumbler of Irish whisky on the cushion tm from methinks, these actors’ minds are more set on quarrellins ‘ than acting 


ne 


oe 


RScaenannyacneeetabideachence ce iret , . 
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ee 





i 7 oe ‘ Dick B.—W ell, well, we actors were ever discontented, Thoy i 
e First banoon.—Now then, give him a spoon—in his right hand, | hadst also thy share of brawls, BEN, an’ I remember right. 4 
you know; it looks as if 1t were made on purpose, BEN J.—Ay, but open and honest, and fairly decided at the swons | 

2nd Rahoon places spoon accordingly, point. Not by sneaking appeals to the public in newspapers. “a 

Witt S.—In our time there were no newspapers to write to & 


Srconp BaABnoon.—Now vive him a book of the words. 


. » - ik ve ; Perhars that accounteth for thy not troubling them with thy§ 
iH Ist B. places book of the words in frout of the poct. | (oye i pew : 
; iis — First Bapoon, q hould si oe Grin him a cigarette. Pg Ben J. —Not sc », friend Witt, I would have scorned so paltry: 
| Hi it im his mouth and light it; it will burn down to the great man’s lips, | redress of my Ww Prank In fair field would I meet my adversary, and, J 
| i | 2nd B. sticks cigaretle in the poet's mouth, and lights it. It if needs be, slay him; but to stab his reputation with my pen wer 
| ‘ ns freely. beneasa ae. aa eae, 2 di ile i ae 
ai Srconp Baroon.— Nowa tile on his head ; not mine—that old cove’s Dick b.—I prithee, DEN, spare vs this Bobadil vein, I have hear 
) it who is laughing at Mr. Warry Sypnery. It'll serve him right. that thou and Witt had wit contests at times, 
; a ; : : BEN J.—’Pis true, MasTer Dick; but the present mortals differ 
t Places old cove's hat on poet's head. from us sorely. They also have their contests; but, by my troth,] 
tY ‘twere hard indeed to find anv wit therein. But to return to thi 
iE : Tercentenary Festival. Sweet Wi LL, I pity thee! 
1 ' Win S.—And why, Master Ben ? 
i ! \ Ben J.—Why?  Canst ask, when they contemplate erecting 
a statue unto thee? 
h H . | Wirt S.—Art sure of what thou statest 2? ’T will, indeed, be hardj vn 
Pn ' | to bear! a 
i Ri \ | Ben J.—I would not pain thee needlessly ; but U prithee remember§ 
{ i i? of what sort these Loadon statues are. a 
i i WILL 8. (shuddering). — Fearful! Speak not of them! And late jf rk 
. | arrivals fromthe upp er World say that they in no wise improve. gs 
i 2 Dick b.—Nay, rather they grow worse: at least, ’tis so reported. y 
ih * . WiLL S.—And the i what means it that these moderns are forced i e 
| | LS F to beg, and beg in vain, a foreigner to play nfy Hamuer? ’Tis sal) ; 
| . | that Eneland cannot p roduc e one fitting a ctor for the part. ae 
4 . ~\" oO Dick 2. —Actors, I’faith, there be; but, marry, so eaten up with B® 
. , | jenlousy and pride, that each large Thespian fish desireth to take 1 
. | unto limeclf, and leave naught for the smaller fry. Would that Davy 5% 
| GARRICK were still in life! *, 
| Ben J.—Ay, Davy celebrated WILL 100 yeurs ago in gorgeou Bm 
{| | style; but he made the spectacle fill his house at Drury Lane—ay,§ 
\ | and his poe ‘ket, too, right well a ‘terwards, At least, so said may uy 
rt) \\ | who from earth’s bricht realms to these dark shades desc ‘ended at the ae 
: ae \} | time, ee 
i} \\ | Witt S.—Nay, nay, PEN, be not too ce nsorio us, And see, her ie 
iH AN | comes thy almost riamesake, the Doctor; he who criticised my plays, ¥ 
rad and that, in some cases, 1 right sharply too. Say not a word trains ; 


Davy before him, or else thou’lt rue it. 
Ben J.—The pompous dictionary maker! Id scorn to rest wy am 
f; ume upon a mere collection of words without connection or interes. 

















Anu sir. th | nstead of the whele room rising tai, Doctor JONSON, thee ia by BoswELL. at sight of who aa 
| | and insisting om the ejection of the offenders, the augater was 60 | the poets and actors flee incontinently; and the Doctor, seeing then as 
| excessive and so general, that Mr. Harry Sy DNEY'S convuls sively | disperse, turns roun l to BOSWELL, and afte r remarking, * Sir, this} a 
: funny song about “* A, B, C,” was nowhere, bdo ak Wiheak Miaeak waltvas atan ~ Is ‘- 

Ata time, sir, like the present, when ev ry bo v is torturing his , Be 
‘ ingenuity to discover a new way of paying homage to the glorious | ee et eee ie 
At 1) re tots pe of this glorious a an outrave such as the one have | Falsteff versus Bantine. ‘s bs 
o. whie as th Tee f investine the imimor poet th all | - 
‘ , i ese mo eriminal ak wy He'd tau at rALSTAFF ca and ad's peas plain ; ag 
mf sir, ion 7 See. Your obedient t | So we're glad that he dat and ean to fate, a 
. i | Soares A Pitrtirr. | lor had FarstTarF been less he had ne’er been so great, ea 
g : aa | since to take In his virtn ha d he } ore ad never 7 asted, weit 
: The breadth of his humour ‘d be foolishly waisted. 
(;ARIBALDI cares not for medals, and wears none. In spite of this. | A 


however, he has, since his arrival amongst us, been greatly struck | 
and pleased with the “order” of the people, and the “e/asp” of | Marine ETIQUETTE.—A ship may “answer” her helm, but Dog 
friendship, which have been presented and offered to him at every turn. | her captain. 
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FLATTERING AND ARTFUL. 


Polished :—“ WELL, MY BOY, AND WHAT'S YOUR CHARGE FOR 
POLISHING ME OFF °”’ 
Polisher :—* WELL, YOU SEE, SIR, THE REG’LAR CHARGE IS ONLY 


A PENNY; 


’ 


SHILLING.” 


BUT SOMETIMES A hout-an’-hout gentleman GIVES ME A 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


By ouR Own COMMISSIONER. 


Sir,—Feeling a cravin’ to visit Newmarket, I went, for I must beg 
to inform you that the temporary cloud that obscured the son of my 
mother has been removed, owing to my having mentioned to the 
Visiting mecistrat: 
a-vaspiny for sporting intelligence, 

are,’ sez I. “ Indeed!” sez he, 
growing over the turf in consequence of my absence.” 
he, “‘ give my respectful compliments,” sez he, ‘‘to your editor, as I 
sits on the samme bench with in the House of Lords,” 
you may go,” sez he, “and here’s five shillings for yourself.” 
sir, I] needn’t say as I served it like a trout immediate. 
that? Why, 1] hooked it. 

Well, I got to Newmarket, and remarkable fine weather it were, 
though the east winds was trying to them that had neuralgia and 
rheumatics, as nine oils was a niney-cure, and brandy implied inter- 


“ Are you really ?” sez he. 
“Yes.” sez I, “and the grass a- 


nally the only balm in Gilead, for which a score will probably be | 


forwarded to the office in the course of a few days, but you was kind 
enough to promise to yay : 11 doctor’s bills. 

The meeting passed otf very pleasant, and I may say profitable, 
owing to my having won some bets and lost others—drawing the 
money for the former and not paying the latter, which I hold to be 
the only way to make a prophet on the tur!—that’s my guide to it, 
and having adhered to the principle some time, I can answer for 1ts 
answering too. 

In consequence of the above-mentioned turn of good luck, I was 
able to visit Lewes last week, and enjoyed it considerable. There was 
some capital racing, and | may say, two such days I have not spent 
for a period of some time, fora very affable gent, he says to me, “As 


VOL. VI. 


| him again, and he isn’t quite so tall ! 


as I was your commissioner, and the public | 
"ree, } 


“Then,” sez | 
sez he, “and | 


Well, | 
How was | 


you’re the sporting man in Fun, and if so be, come and stay at my 
place.” Anda handsome mansion it was, with two very fine daughters 
— that’s to say, not the mansion, but him; but on account of my 
falling in love with the eldest, and laying myself and my fortunes at 
her feet on the rug in the back drawing-reom after dinner (at 
which the port was splendid, and three bottles is my allowance), it 
led to our parting, and my host doing a mean action towards me 
behind my back, which ketched me in the small of the spine, and sent 
me out particular fast. I should have punched his head for the credit 
of the paper, only for two reasous—tfirst, as I couldn’t reach it, and 
next, as I had partaken of his ussalt, as the Arabs say, and shared his 
horsepitality in the shape of a mount. But just you wait till 1 meet 


I have not forgot cricket while attending to the races. We hada 
| very nice little game down at my place last Saturday, for a quart of 
| shandy-gaff. It was single wicket, me against Mr. Banting, which 
| was forced to have a boy to stand for him in the running, on account 
of obesity ; and to save trouble, the boy ran round him instead of 

between the stumpsand the crease, and | think the boy had a pretty 

long run of it, for it’s twice round him once round St. Paul’s, and 
| wider in proportion. The game ended permiskus before I was half 
| through my innings, owing to my hitting the ball forward, which 
_ caught him in the stomach hard, and haven’t been found since. 

I have likewise been on the river, but have not been taking part in 
| any matches as yet, for I want practice considerable, being apt when 
| hurried to lose my head and drop my scull, which is ill-convenient. I 

may add, as my wife don’t approve of my going on the water, which 

leads to domestic discomforts as did ought to raise my salary. She 

says she don’t hold with my rowing and rullocking about, and expects 
| to see me brought home on a shutter for all the world like tlie 
| washing. 
| To return to the turf: there is a deal of betting on the Derby, and 

Scottish Chief, Coast Guard, and Cambuscan are all high up—but I 
| shan’t say which I’ve my high up-on. If you want my tip, you had 
| better send me yours. Short reckonings makes long friends, and I 
| know you'd like to be six foot for the sake of looking well in your 
| unicorn next Easter-Monday, wherefore please seud the screw and I’)1 

send the horse. Yours obedient, 

THE SPECIAL SPORTING Man. 
Horsleydown, April 21st. 


A SINGULAR DIRECTOR; 
| OR, NONSENSE RHYME ON A NONSENSICAL WRITER. 
| (Vide “ Times” of April 18th.) 


THERE once was asingular Director, 
Who wrote himself down us objector, 
That GARIBALDI 
Should have ‘ passage free,” 
From a Co. 6f which he was Director. 


This poor “‘un-unanimous” TorrE Dt. 
AZ, With impertineace horrid he 
‘Thrusts upon us 
His personal fuss, 
As if any oue minded how worried he. 


His conduct was weak, pusillanimous, 
And churlish—on that we’re unanimous ; 
And plainly we see as 
The CounrT Torre Diaz 
Won’t gain by thus showing his animus. 


Try our Canine Whine! 


THE result of this favourite tonic, having been freely used by a 
weak-minded visitor who has been to the “ Cremorne dog show,” will be 
seen in the following question. He has asked us, “If Mr. E. T, 
SmiruH refused the little dogs their supper, why would he block up the 
thoroughfare? Lecause that would be the way to stop puppy’s 
treat.” We know what our correspondent means, but shan’t tell. 


QuiTtE So!—An admirer of NAPOLEON was heard to say, a few 
days ago, that that monarch was a real friend to GARIBALDI and his 
cause, and that he had taken the part of Italy for some years past. 
Quite so! He has taken the part—the part, par excellence, most vital 
and dear to the Italians—and he’s kept it too! 
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A LETTER FROM SPIRIT-LAND ON EARTHLY 
MATTERS, 


SPELT ouT BY A Merptum SpectaLLy RETAINED ON THE 
EsTaBLISHMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “FUN.” 


Srz,—Often have I been summoned from Limbo by writers indig- 
nant that the Queen’s English should be so shamefully maltreated in 
the nineteenth ventury by penny-a-liners ¢/ hoc genus omne ; but never 
have I responded to the invocation, or deigned to communicate with 
mortals till the present time. 

Despite the numerous and heartrending appeals of the “Shade of 
LINDLEY Murkay!” I have been hitherto content to rest In my 
supernatural and purgatorial abode; but, Mr. Editor, the proverbial 
“Jast straw” has (metaphorically) broken my back, and I rush into 
print, choosing your journal as the most fittting channel through 
which my protest may be conveyed to the British public 

I do not, Sir, complain of the Times, thou; ga its le: ader- ‘riters often 
forget my simple rules, as embodied in my large octavo vo] ome ; neither 
on the (figuratively) devoted head of the Teley grap yh would I 1 url the 
thunderbolts of my wrath ; the blatant “Beautiful Star” has not called 
forth these indignant remonstrances ; and | willingly allow the bad 
grammar of the Court Journal! to pass unheeded; but, Sir, I refer to 
a small, insignificant print, with a painfully sm: ull circulation, desig- 
nated the National Postage Stamp Express. 

The writer of the obnoxious article, not 
defiance all my simple rules contained in the 
volume, has had the audacity to yey his name to his lucubratiors, 
His initials, Sir, I quote ; in order that a discerning public may Cecide | 
on the relative merits of W. K’s grammar and composition, and that 
of LinpLey Murray. Nor do 1 complain of the injury done to me 
alone. For unwarranted assertions, bad grammar, and worse composi- 
tion, commend me to the article in question. 

Pray read this, Mr. Hditor : 


rr 


EERE 


content with setting at 
before quoted octavo 


**RowLaNyd Hit, the inventor of postage: stamps, had great trials and difficulties 
toencounter. Having cone out as a stig/e individual to ex prone his thoughts on 
the subject, itis no wonder when we hear of bis frien is turning against him, and 
calliig him ingane—little dreaming of the benefit he would one day be to the 
country.’’ 

> , 

ROowLaND HI 
Gracious powers! are we poor 
parture from earth, individuals —like tulips, violet 
—come out double? And will the author of this precious farrayo of 

inform me which of Str RowLaNnnp’s friends called him 
would one day be to the 


‘ 


came out as a “sinule 
shades to suppose that since our de- 
s, and sillyflow rs 


individual, did he ? 


nonsense 
“insane 
country 7” 
the fnend who called him insane ? 


> | 
little dreamimy of the benefit he | 
Who was to benefit his country—RowLanp HILL oF | 
Avain we read: 
‘He gave out his thoughts in great profusion ; which were as follows.” 
What ead Eni lently not the thoughts; or they would fo//ow- 
Certainly not the profusion, for we have a verb agreeing with a plural 
nominative, 
But, Sir, for really forcible writing, commend me to the following: | 
| 
} 


** Stil he continued to stir up the people, in spite of foes, nothing daunt 


I hope the people like the operation, and I am pleased the fves were 
not daunted by the stirring process. ‘The following savours stronzly 
of Mr. 


§* (Glorious 


ASSOLANT :— 
year for England, 1540. 
postage commenced.” 
Indeed! I always laboured under an impression that each stamp 
had its own proper value ; and that posfage was a recognized thing 
for years before Sin ROWLAND HILL was born, 
I ai, however, under one great obligation to W. kh. But 
Sir, | should have lan; guished in my present rather uncomfortable 
abode, without having the slightest idea of what a railway train was 


Stamps cf many values were issued, and the 


or how great benefits the steam-c ngine had conferred on the public. | 
W. K. gives me the following graphic description :— 

** After a short while it was settled that the letters should be sent by the railway. | 
We may well picture to ourselves the first mail train with its giddy carriages and | 
buszing engine, with the crowds of spectators. It stops. Why does it stop? isthe | 
cry of cur.ous ones. The responsive answer is—it’s the mail by train. Andsurely | 
it Wis. ln th it buy were lettevs for — amoness: for fre nds in sete ral ' and men 
oO: business. But stillit waits. Presently another bag is brought and put into the | 
train, and it now moves on amidst the shouts of | rs on,” 


And now, Mr. Editor, I appe al to you iad the public. Hay 
cause to complain of a writer who talks of “ giddy carriages,’ © buz- | 
zing engines,” and “ responsive answers,” within the compass of half- | 
a-dozen lines? 

Were I] personally ac juainted with the author (a consummation | 
devoutly to be guarded against), I should recommend kim to read and 
study the before quoted octavo volume ; and if he then feels inclined to 
follow literature as a profession, let him arrapyve with the proprietors 
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of the Morning Star to write the leading r , articles for that paragon of 
penny papers. 
Hoping you will give this lengthy epistle your kind attention, 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THE SHADE OF LINDLEY MURRAY, 





THE THRONE THAT NAP BUILT. 


THERE was a throne that Nap built ; 

And terrible plots, 

Grenades, daggers, and shots, 
Sougutito upset the throne that Nap built. 


And ‘the royal, the right, the legitimate line, 
‘lat far away in exile pine, 
\) atch the eonspirators that combine, 
With terrible plots, 
Grenades, daggers, and shots, 
To upset the throne that Nap built. 
And an emblem of death was a blood-red “ FLOWER,” 
Representing the secret, wild Liberty’s power, 
That had nothing to hope from the “ graee divine’ 
Of 'the:royal, the right, the legitimate line, 
That far away in exile pine, 
Watching conspirators th: it combine, 
With terrible plots, 
Grenades, daggers, and shots, 
To upset the throne that Nap built. 
Anda member of Parliament, sorcly pressed, 
Steod up in his place and calmly confessed 
To have held and nourished within his breast 
‘That emblem of death, the blood-red “ FLOWER,” 
Representing the secre t, wild Liberty’s power, 
That had nothing to hope from the“ grave divine” 
Of the royal, the r:ght, the legitimate line, 
That far away in exile pine, 
Watching conspirators that combine, 
With terrible plots, 
Grenades, dagyers, and shots, 
To upset the throne that Nap built. 
But a great opposition of men, so pure 
Aud moral, and loyal, all said they were sure 
That the * FLOWER?’ was a type, either thinker or doer, 
Of a bloody assassin, designed to allure 
The member who should have been loyal and truer, 
And not of murders and plots a brewer. 
So they hunted him down, for they could not endure 
A member among them who calmly confessed 
‘To have held and nourished within his breast 
That emblem of death, the blood-red “ FLowEr,” 
Representing the secret, wild Liberty’s power, 
‘That had nothing to hope from the ** grace divine” 
Of the royal, the right, the legitimate line, 
‘That far away in exile pine, 
Watching conspirators that combine 
With terrible plots, 
Grenades, daggers, and shots, 
To upset the throne that Nap built, 
But joking, and jolly, and jaunty Pam, 
Said all the atluir was a monstrous *‘ cram; 
For the member was innocent, quite, as a lamb ; 
And further, said he, “ He shall stop where | am. 
[t’s a party manceuvre, and I don’t care a pin 
Tor the great opposition of men, so pure 
And moral, and loyal, who said they were sure 
That the “ FLOWER” was a type, either thinker or coer, 
Of a bloody assassin, designed toallure 
The member who should uave been loyal and truer, 
And not of murders and plots a brewer, 
That they hunted down, for they could not endure 
A member among them who calmly confessed 
To have held and ——— within his breast 
The emblem of death, the blood-red ‘“ FLowegr,”’ 
Rep resenting in secret, wild Liberty’ s power, 
That had nothing to hope from the “ grace divine’ 
Of the royal, the Fats the legitimate line, 
That far away in exile pine, 
Watchiny conspirators that combine, 
With terrible plots, 
Grenades, dagyvers, and shots, 
To upset the throne that Nap built. 
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fun in Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 





Tue DUKE OF SoMERSET, who has for a long period been walking | 


about with models of the ARMSTRONG gun stuck in his hat, just after 


the fashion of dolls at racecourses, was compelled to admit that the | 


weapon was a wretched failure. The DUKE oF Rep TaPk was dread- 
fully woe-begone in countenance, EaRL GRANVILLE, in a very 
manly fashiou, took upon himself all responsibility for the acts of Mr. 
Lows; whitever Mr. Lowe had done was just what Lorp GRaAN- 
VILLE judged right. He thought it right to cut and carve a little, so 
did Eart Derpy, who probably looks to the necessity of being pro- 
vided with a privilege of this elastic kind at some future period. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A noticeable featare was the admission of Mr. BREMRIDGR, as 
member for Barnstaple, in place of Mr. Lioyp, unseated for whole- 
sale bribery practised in his behalf. What gross humbugs outsiders 
are. We have heard splendid mouthings of purity at Birmingham, 
aud from that section of politician which Mr. Litoyp’s partisans have 
disgraced. But they are all alike. Bos AcREs was nothing to them 
when the courage of honesty is heeded. 

Mr. Lowe rose to defend himself from the imputations cast on 
him by the antagonistic vote. His speech was that of a truly 
honest man, but it is clear that he might have warded off his 
difficulty by being less bumptious when the question was discussed. 
It is a mistake for politicians to ride the high horse. No one 
would have ventured to condemn him if he had in the 
first place spoken as now. Lorp PALMERSTON proved that the 
resignation was real, not a mere side-word of dismissal, larded 
over with “very sorry, but ”—— etc., ete. Dizzy tried to soap 
up Mr. Lowe as a chance supporter, by telling him that he had 
been badly treated by his masters. Bad shot of BENJAMIN’s ; LOWE 
is not the fish to nibble such a bait. Then came Dtzzy’s attack 
upon the extra Under-Secretary, that onght not to bein the Commons. 
Dizzy is rabid for something to snap at, and here he thought he had 
just hunted the Government into a pig-sty; but lo! and behold! 
Pax was never more clever. ‘Of course,” said Pam, “‘ we are quite 
wrong; but how is it that the heaven-sent opposition haven’t found it 
out before? Then did Dizzy look all of a heap—miserable to the 
last deyree. 

Mr. ADDERLY managed to protect us from the worst kind of the 
“ tickets-of-leave” by a majority of 28 in favour of keeping a strict 
eye over these gentlemen. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEsDay. 


The Eart or MALMEsBURY wished to know if the Prussian 
ruffians had replied to questions relating to the bombardment of 
Sonderborg. Earn Russet said he could get nothing from the 
Berlin sneaks, who hate diplomatic soap-and-water just as the German 
mind is said to object to ablution. 

The Eart oF CLARENDON denied that there was one word of 
truth in the largely circulated report as to the cause of the departure 
of GARIBALDI. Fortunate for the Ministry that they had clean 
hands; if otherwise, their political life would not have been worth 
forty-eight hours. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Ayrton would on Friday fortnight ascertain whether the King 
of Greece was to have £4,000 of public money given to him without 
asking the leave of Parliament. Certainly JoHN BULL is fond of pay- 


ing for other people, and would in truth be very unhappy if he had | 


not some score of foreign potentates to amuse himself with. Cor. 
Frencn tried his hand as an exnounder of law, and received the usual 
Mr. D. GRIFFITH asked whether there was any truth in 


quictus, 
the report touching GARIBALDI’s reason for leaving, and Lorp 
PALMERSTON positively denied the foundation for the rumour, Fear | 


for the General’s health was the only cause. It is satisfactory to 
hear that no stain rests upon England with reference to this creat and 
good man. We have risen, one and all,todo him honour, and though 
we heartily obiect to the scandal-mongers, still they have done 
this indirect good, that we showed the world how England was ready 


to fire the broadside of honest indignation at a presumed breach of 


hospitalit 


ity and honour. Nice little warning for statesmen ! 

Mr. B. Osporne, who bears about the same relation of dislike to 
Pam that Bentinck does to Dizzy, only that Ospornx is very clever 
and BENTINCK very stupid, strove to put all the Danish troubles upon 
Pam’s sh ' 


houlders, who says that BERNAL is the cause of all the mess. 


| 


| 


| 


| 






The Member for Liskeard had read up largely in blue books, and . 
super of the library every now and then brought im barrowsful of 
HAaNSARD ; but beyond clever abuse of Pam and Denmark, we could 
see nothing in OsBORNE’s speech. Mr. PEacocke then did a little 
bit of opposition on his own account. Lorp Monraev spoke of 
Eart Rvsskvt as a kind person, who went about tickling the noses 
cf two opponents with sprigs of the olive. Mr. Layarp tried to 
prove too much—Government were right in all they did, &., &c. 
There is something hid whieh ties our hands in this Danish difficulty. 
We shall have it sooner or later. Dizzy abused the Government, 
yet would support them. Fact is, Dizzy had counted heads, and 
couldn’t make up a total against the Ministry, so was magnanimous. 
Pam was truly oblized to Dizzy, but entreated him not to trouble 
himself to declare that he (Dizzy) did not confide in Pam. Pam was 
so tickled at the position in which Dizzy bad placed himself that he 
was going to light a cigar, quite fergetting where he was. The 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS took away Pam’s cigar-case. BERNAL OSBORNE 
came to grief; Dizzy would have nothing to do with the tlimg, and 
moved the previous question. Was OsBorNr setting 2 nice bit of 
toasted cheese for the Opposition? If so, the leading mouse smelt 
it as more than suspicious, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Weronespay. 


In the debate on the Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill, Mr. MaGvuire 
said that Irish members were the incorruptibles, that they never made 
a bargam, that they did not care who they supported. Possibly; but 
somehow, they have ever been a temptation to the Miuistrics. [t does 
not matter what party. ‘There has existed no Cabinet who have 
not thrown sops to the Irish CERBERUS, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuwrspay. 


JOSEFH GARIBALDI visited the House, and a rush of Commons, 
strangers, and crinoline surged into the yalleries. The adopted son 
of England talked with several, and no greater proof of the universal 
love in which he is heldcan be given than to see him conversing with 
such diverse elements as the Bishop or Oxrorp, Lorp HarRowBy, 
» Fart RussELL. GARIBALDI takes with him the alfection of the 
and, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked if GaRIBALDI had been driven from Eng- 
land by a member of the Government, and Mr. GLApstoNR, who 
was in reality pointed at, rose with majestic scorn to fling off the 
foul aspersion. Before he had got far, it was amusing to see SCULLY 
earnestly striving to stop the Chancellor from speaking the heart 
of England to GARIBALDI; but SCULLy was made to sit down, and 
(FLADSTONE proceeded to trundle down the gossip of some contem- 
poraries of ours, who might have found better occupation than the 
manufacture of mare’s nests; but ScULLY hadn’t done. He patheti- 
cally implored the House not to fancy that Ireland admired the 
hero. He need not have troubled himself; no one suspected that 
ScuLLy cared for the real stuff of which sound men are made. Doubt- 
less there is a section of his countrymen who go with SCULLY, but 
then, as all real Irishmen are real men, and all real men love Joskru 
GARIBALDI, why of course we do not trouble ourselves about out- 


siders. 


SHAKESPERIAN.—What is the difference between the river that 
runs through Stratford and the great poet who was born there? ‘The 
one is Avon and the other is a-von-der, 

Vive “ La BaGaTeLLe.”—We say so, because there is a very 
lencant entertainment now being given under that title, and ve’ve 
high opinion of it. 

AN ITALIAN QuEsT1Ion.—What’s the difference between ‘“ the 
red, white, and green” and NaroOLEON ?—One’s the flag, the other 
the Lanner of Italy. 

Tuer “ NaTIoOnaL AIk” oF France.—* Blow hot, blow cold.” 

PARLIAMENTARY— VERY !—“ Honourable members” are supposed 
to represent their constituents in the Commons House ; but there are 
many constituencies—Mary-le-bone for one—that would be under a 
deep obligation to their members for mis-representing them in that 


ce 


p 
u 


august assembly,” 
A Vatvar_e Pusrication.—* What’s What,” by the author of 
“Who's Who.” 

A Lone Suot.—A member of the Peace Society, who has been 
watching the trial of the ArmMsTroNG and WHITWORTH guns at Shoe- 
buryness, declares he has come to the conclusion that both these 


formidable implements ought to be considered Shoeburyness-cessary 
evils. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 


. — ee : “cc Tor + 
Nimrc d fo little frien 7 (fo w/, ym he h rg ref heen giving a lea l over) :— LET GO Itt 
; ENOUGH TO BREAK YOUR NECK 


HURT —~-YOUR BODY ISN’T HEAVY 


SONG OF THE STRATFORD EXCURSIONIST. 


On! what a week of pencilling and pen-ery 
The artists and reporters of the Fvte have had : 

That only in three hundred years can come a tercentenary 
Must be a cheering etrceumstance, of which they are glad, 

Stratford all alive each day with frolic and festivity, 

Crowds about the house wherein the bard east his nativity, 
Scrambliny, rambloy everywhere from noon till the next morn a 
It’s lucky that no SHAKESPEARE stands 

ayrealn. 


a chance of being boru 


Oh! what a week, ete. 


Saturday, a dinner, where tlie bard they King of Warwick call, 
And Emperor of the Universe, through pen and ink ; 
Everybody con Pout wi! «hes oratorical, 


And everything consumin, way of meat and drink. 
Fireworks in the dusk vo off, to captivate the million: 
Not a bed to rest your head | vet willy-nilly on ; 
Kach hotel ls full, as well i 1c } laces round about, 
And many in the streets all might are on the doorsteps found about. 
Oh! what a week, etc 


In tie 


il) you 


’ 


In a thie 


} 6 ’ 


Monday, with music the isle seems full of harmony, 

All the famous vocalists enchant the town ; 
Fiddlesticks all going, with quick movements that alarm an eye 

Of any nervous ventleman who near sits down, : 
Tuesday, off to Charlecote, for the fine old park, and—pray mark it— 
Twelfth Night in the evening by the actors of the Haymarket. 

But even then you haven't done —the curtain rises presently, 

For SOTHERBN in a farce has got to wind the night up pleasantly, 

Oh! what a week, etc, 


Stopping t 
aie 


Jockey Club, 
character, for the state of the Turf is far from promising, and the 


of all true lovers of 
factor of his Race. 


AND LET HER COME—YOU CAN’T 


199 


ZR WEAD, MAN, 


Wednesday, a rea 


; ; 
For those mor ridy 


ny of the kind they eall® SHaKESPERIAN,” 


it-laced people who don’t go to plays; 


Quite an entertuniment that all others think a dreary ’un, 


use it isa sort of thing ilat pays. 
rouga, of course, you feel you're worn out truly, yet 
you have got to sit throuch RomMEo and JULIE?. 
Pien wh in out of sight all JULIErs and RoMmeEos, 
The Comey of “rrors keeps you later with its DROMIOs, 
Oh! what a week, etc. 


And on}, thee 


J abl @veniny 


’ + 


Thursday, more singing, and you feel you've had enough of it, 
When As hou Like It forces you to zo again 

Here, as in life, witu the smooth you take the rough of it, 

So sit for some three hours more and don’t complain, 

Friday, a fancy ball, dresses misceilancous, 

People quoting SHAKESPEARE as their wit cx.emporaneous, 
Saturday, you'r ei inclined to roam again, 
And vlad enough at lest to find you are safe and sound at home again. 

Oh! what a week, etc, 


' 
With 


** Jockey of Norfolk.’’ 
WaALPsS has been elected a member of the 


He undertakes serious responsibilities in this new 


THe PRINCE OF 


Club which should raise it 1s 1aa bad way itself—witness its miserable 
persecution of “Argus.” If the Prince will avail himself of his 
position to raisé the morality of the Turf he will earn the gratitude 
sport, and be conslucred 10 every sense @ bene- 





GARIBALDI, the Good, ought to be a favourite of N APOLEON’S, in- 


| asmuch as people venerally like their opposites / 
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THE EDUCATION OFFICH AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


Ir the advocates of communism will take the trouble to examine 
the condition of the unfortunate Education Otfice, as exposed by the 
recent debates on the Lowg-LinceNn-MoreELL question, they will 
find a glaring instance of the evil working of their pet system. The 
Education Office is governed, nominally, by Mr. Lowe, under Ear 
GRANVILLE; in point of fact, by some fifty or sixty underpaid clerks, 
each of wiom appears to exercise an individual and ei ousible 
control, not only over the administration of the Parliamentary vote, 
~ also over the conduct and morals of the sixty educated gentlemen, 

hom Mr. LINGEN satirically calls “ Inspectors.” Each clerk in the 
B lucation Oilice writes any letters he thinks fit to anybody wbom he 
choses to address on official business. No clerk is too junior or too 
inexperienced to be eatrusted with the wigging of inspectors or the 
distribution of the public grant under an original Revised Code of 
his own designing. In short, the Education Ojlice is, in this respect 
at least, a clerk’s Paradise. If anybody doubts the accuracy of our 
statements, let him refer to the debate that arose upon Mr. Lowe’s 
personal explanation in the House of Commons on Monday week 
Lorp Rosperr Ceci, in his reply to Mr. Lowez’s explanation, 
expresses himself in the following words :— 


‘¢Tt was a factthat the inspectors received back thvir reports from the Com- 
mittee of Council. in many cases with the passages indicated which were thought 
objectionable, and it is the fact that whenever theuad Clined to remo t} passade 
so indicated their 1 rty were suppressed, The right hon. gentleman has sin 

formed us that that was done by a clerk in the oft without } re ” 


Ofcourse. ‘To the unenlightened lay mind it would seem tha 
when the official head of a department is charzed with having sup. 
pressed a report, and he denies having done so decause the pen was 
not actually held by him, but by a clerk in his office, that head of a 
department might duly be charged either with extreme ignorance 
of the manner in which the work is carried on that he is paid two 
thousand a year to superintend, or with having evaded the matter by 
a paltry and unworthy quibble. 

jut we have not come to this conclusion simply on the faith of 
the sinzle fact we have Just alluded to. If our readers will take the 
trouble to refer to an article that appeared in this publication in the 
number for the week din: ¢ the 1: sth March, 1862, and called “ The 
Mducation Oiflice Again,” they will find set out,at some length, Mr. 
Lowe's method of explaining away a certain accusation brought 
by Lorp RoBeRT CectIL, tothe effect that he (Mr. Lowe) had senta 
certain notive to certain schools containing the information that al! 
payments made after the Ist N TOME, 1851, would be governed by 
the principles of the Revised Code, although Mr. Lowe had already 
informed the House in unmistakeable terms that that Code could not 


come Into operation befor July, L862. 
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Blood-and-Thunder, Agony, Rage, Misery, Desnair, uve, 
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Hatred, and Malice Supply oe 
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reely fail to have struck the individual members of a 
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the SUp pay Is 2 presetio totally 
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of the occurrence of such an 
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JUS SeUSATIONS capable of hi 
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i? illustration, and the Capital of 
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public every evening at Astley 


wecess Of the hideous scene in which poor Muss 
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to beheve that an : 


ition that a few apy 


"( pared AUGUICNHCEL, 


outol a tiving ear from the roof 
Lue supposed representation 
boas imdicated by yroaus and 
udience, us, having entered the 
, ay Lhe rood 


PPOSsi . lb Ol Lhe lacbt that the 


1c po riorinan 


Who cnjoy for the moment the treat of 


sppalling accident has happened 


varently unrelicarsed efivets wall 
It is, of course, intended that in 


ident shall happen to a skilfully prepared “ dummy,” 
sy coustructed as to emit a noise of shric Ks, and to 
in tbe usual manner. A model * dummy’ is on view at 
and may besecn and prickcd by intendiny shareholders. 
Lue propo ed arranvement wall be that all the Throes 
i j 1 ) LHe i/* | l iT vail be is ¢ paddy it le Ans il Lucy Wi re 
really Ilideous A lent, While at the same time 11 
@il LO anny 111} rtiuent and Higuleluive jury Lo pase 
idemnation Upol luanayer, 

Ai riri, WhO Willi Ca h fire when Us] nded from 
eoul OI ; ranstor it) cn aia LOWLy roast Lo 
ileguin, Who wal jump through a window during 
ce Of the Carpenter, Woo phouid be Luere lo Calcui Lim, 
the earliest novelties. 
itre, Yih April, 1564. 
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for it taught us what his countrymen 


around whore di CAV ID palaces the blue 





TOWN TALK. 


By THe LUNCHER AT THE Pess, 


T is a matter of regret that 
English enthusiasm should 
have shortened the stay of 
GARIBALDI. Yet, perhaps, 
after all, it is best aS it Is. 
here is no knowing what 
complications and difficulties 
might have arisen froin the 
desire of various people to 
identify him with their views, 
aud he might have been 

) committed tosome causes we 
should ve SOrry to see his 
name connected with, So, 
perhaps, after all—best as it 
is! He has had sucha recep- 
tlou — no orvanised = state 

payeant, but the venuine 

outburst of England’s love 
of liberty and her defenders 

-as no crowned head ever 

yet received. ‘To my mind 

the Crystal P e vatherings 
are the most lmportant— 
that of Saturday especially, 
think of the General. It 
has been the Jesuitical vrame of his opponents to sneer away his 
popularity in Italy, and tell us that heis thought poorly of there. It 

Lin pe bic to beheve that, afterseeing the reception of the Liberator 
le band at Sydenham, 


‘¢ Few and faint, but fearless still. 


cheers must have rung even to distant Venice, 
tide, rising and falling, still 
It was a sound to 
forvet his 


the execs 


It seemed as if the 


murmurs, * Freedom—freedom !'—I wait—I wait!” 
make tyranny tremble, and the prisoner lift his head, 
Phi re Was one little banner borne by 
or Death!” So be it! Such a life us 
her close worthy of it—-Rome or death! 
atl this enthusiasin to the real fact 
to defend their liberty, have been 
s been it cannot last, and when they 
are ground under the crucl heel of Austrian tyranny, how their 
lturnto Envland! The arida autriz of HaAYNavs 
No doubt at the very moment when 
n were welcoming the Ital:an hero, 
hoary ruflian, whom they indignantly hunted 
to them !—untaught by experience, 
ing in D iurk the atrocities ol 


nd listen! 
which ke volumes 
C(FARIBALDIS has no ot 

Iris a little sad to turn from 
that the Danes, wiio trusted to us 
deceived, Gallant os their fight 


enains 
; Rome 


reproachiul eves wy 
r old practices 
Barncnay snd PERKINS’s draym 


Isreturnineto | 


} } 
Kome diserple of; the 


and no shame 
j 


from the brewery 


SCOUTUITI WOTTE . and renew 
Poland and Hlaunyary. Yes, we certainly have deceived the Danes; 
but itis net fair to Jay the blame on Earn Russert. I have no 


doubt the little peer believed we should be able to step In with the 
there are other influences at work, and 
(serman interests, It th 


hely less us 


strony art Lt niuckily, 
Kovlish mianisters may not cripple the 
Tories were to come in to-morrow they would be 


AND how about this coming-in of the Tories? And what is to be 
the new Government that is to restore the balance of Lhe unlverse 7 
Well! one ite of the progran s somethiny so astoundiny, so 
startlhi S00 us, that Toa: iost afraid to name it. The howl] 
of execration which the proposition will raise throuyhout the lenyth 
and breadth of the land would be appalling. Let me break the news 
cently Ni e willaccuse me of being aservile admirer of the aristo- 
cr There is nothing of the Mor» ng Post veneration about me. 
But Lb ecerta respect the traditions of the creat Enyiish families 

{ names 1 coronets can add no lustre Nuvi! I can 
diuire the recent creations—t men who have made money | 
po In commer And then to think such a class is to 
h Diskakn foisted upon it The ver eraves that i k 
or ~ (QAWYNNI] re - ured ( i . ‘ 
nite t | Isiil 1 dis ol aco nN ra is svruced vO 1 < 
dic ny of whster of prnciples. Ica Wit D 
patience, 

THe rumour is, then, that Eann Jupas, t ( slan ere 

, 
" 1 the | r ious - l Leis t r pack f0i1ONW , 
u Ss miiseradis rringg dipped im aniseed ind GEN} DAI PEEL,a most 


l-intentioned mediecritv., will ma 
Ch men as these that a GLADSTONE. 


i FUN. 


' 


} 
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GipsoN, and a VILLIERS are ouetel—iy: or even a PALMERSTON, 

), spite of a motley misbecoming at his years, is three times 
as much of a statesman as the best man on the other side. And then 
we should have a HESIGER to take the place of BETHEL- WESTBURY 
after 2 chancellorship remarkable for such a courageous policy as 
dictated the judgment on ‘Essays and Reviews,” or prompied the 
measure to remove the scandal of the JOWETT persecution. I cannot 
and will not believe England to be so disgracefully blind and deaf 
to desire such a change. Shie 


Who in 


to reason—to common “sense, as 


never Can 
** On yon fair mountain le ave to feed, 
And batten on this moor.’ 


Meanwhile, I must confess the Tories are going about their work 
as cleverly as only unscrupulous and unprinciple d people could, They 
are picking out stones one by one that the edifice may totter to its 
fall. he ex-assassin of Pi&EL has with his yelping pack hunted the 
most promising Lord of the Admiralty out of the post where his 
reforms were doing good, and now Mr. Lowe las been baited into a 
resignation. Jt is all very well to talk about this garbling of in- 
s»ectors’ reports, but any one who knows the working of Government 
circumlocution offices knows that the system is the growth of years, 

und not the olfspring of Mr. Lowe. The . head of the 
Soa i] Otlice, Mr. LINGEN, is the goat to be driven out into the 
wilderness with all the sins on his head, not poor Mr. Loweg, the 


nominally but not really responsible person. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
By A SUPERFINE REVIEWER. 
uu Comic Literature of the Middle Ages,” collected and edited 
SoLeMN’UN Sowerby, F.RS., F.A.S., A.B.C., D.ELD., and 
member of the council of the University of 
London: GROWL, 


AS.S., COrres] onding 
Leyden, aud Principal of Dulwich College. 
IK ILLJOY, aud SCOWL, Wormwood-street. 

The learned editor has set himself seriously about this ponderous 
task with much critical acumen, and full conviction of the importance 
not only of the undertaking but of himself. He has compiled a 
weighty volume that will sink deep into the mind, enriching it with 
rure stores of wisdom combined with anecdote, and wit, clothed in the 
varB of plilusoply. Many of the jests related derive creat interest 

roiu the fact of their being told of celebrated personages enshrined in 
history. Others, again, fling a light upon the manners and customs 
of our ancestors, or help to explain what has hitherto been obscure in 
our traditions. We shall endeavour to vive an extract us an instance 
of cach of these inestimable qualities of this most remarkable and valu- 
able work. 

Or Mr. SMITH AND THE WG. 
Anecdote told by an historical personage.) 

A ccrtain mad wag, drinking at an hoastelrie with Mr. Smirn, that was some- 
time body servant to the Duke or ————, observed to that pentit man that his wig 
‘lt may well beso,’ suid Mr. Smirn, ‘for in my haste to keep a meet- 
With a certain one on busines-, I forgot to ret it im the piuss.? * Cho!’ answered 
cing crooked ;’ tor it must be noticed that 
SmMiru laughed at the jest but he never 


er, ‘then that account. for its | 
gy Wus a black one. Mr. 


turgave the j« ster.’? 


Nik. SMIVH'’S W 


enext give a short extract which explains an ancient habit still to 
be observed in remote parts of the country, 
Tike Wirry Fe_tow anp THe SERVING Man, 
{ A ne cdote inte re sting to the A uliqu dj an.) 


“A witty fellow, putting up ata wayerldeinn, sat duwn to table with a company 
, 
‘ 


we ? } cr ’ ‘ ‘ } + + ° ‘ + ‘ 
Veiuers »; OClIY athiret torhe bad travelled tar afeot he asked au variet what 
? 











} din that Jugain his hand. The serving man replied, flippantly, * nothing, 
Whereupon the witty feliow bade him go get it filled with beer. which so set the 
company laughing that the drawer fecling the juke to be turned against him, would 
treturn to the room but scntin the jug by a fellow servant. ‘Tne tale coming to 
the ears of the king, he sent for the witty fellow and gave him a pound for his 
i at = 
Pie next clears up the origin of a popular saying of very old date. 
v 
fuk PRENTICE AND THE ALMONER, 
(Origin of a Popular Saw.) 

‘A prentice who had just served his tame, journeying between Lordon ard 
S Sark hw 4 cOrtain Almoner of the Queen’s who was bound for West- 
n te! bie } 1 Delbg @ lone one, they agreed to travel together, ‘But,’ quot 
thie iD r, “ev go farther, teil me, prithee, if thou be not a runaway 
prentice ?? to which th lepiicd, ‘Nay, lL have scerved out my time; I am now 
Ls " I ' *QOho ? eried the monk, ‘does your mother know you 

r ul ‘No,’ raid the other, with great readiness, * but sbe 
| Wits pieased with the quicaness of the boy’s answer 

ae ba . nN ha . 

We could muitiply examples of the worth of this int resting work, 
but We feel sure our reacers will look for them for themselves. We 
Cannot ¢ ide this notice without obse rving ‘how li ttle our or sent 

Will boar colaparison with such gems of humour as those 
above () ei} Phe y I} oOo! these SUOVLES 30 TO niere word-play, but 
of ous and quaint thought which i 
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ON, | THE SCAVENGERS STRIKE, Jist roose them weel wi’ truth or less, a 
nes | i ‘On Thursday m orning last the scavengers of Edinburgh struck work. They Fesh ben a cantie vill the piece, bi 
nen | had presented a memorialto the Town Council, praying to be relieved from ail A sonsie whang o’ new milk cheese, BH 
RY night duty, and from all Sunday duty. On Saturday evening, the cleaning of the An’ oF ‘th bait} 7 

Y | town was going on by a temporary force under the protection of the police.”— i Ain gie them ait 1. ci i 
as | Tines, Sth April. — Ye’se bend them to their yoke wi’ easo, Hi 
the Epr1na held her head aboon Il) take my aith, oF 
not | | Ilk ither gude auld Scottish toon, 1a 

a . e > » 7 ee 
leaf But hech ! ' she’s ha en a sair come doon, The dullest doit that e’er drew bre ath Hi 
She ils aaek as han Gin he were e’en as dour as death, 
J - “» 
— . . : S y 
| For monie a muck-cart driver loon Yell e a 2 . as a laith, 
. . ir “> 
| Has gien her jaw. Tic! ‘ite pee ok 5 ie 
Jist a2 sowp, in glancin’ freath, 

ork mm > > 
ney | | To quat their wark they a’ agree, ; nal Sats 

| A’ fient a han’ or han’ they'll gie Noo, I’m no rhymin’ this for spite, 
fl S To dight the place ; For weel I loe Edina bright ; 

he _ ' c lor we adaciun am errite 

his Till noo her closes, big an’ wee, Nor yet to : how that I can write 
_ Be a black disgrace. _ Or raise the win’, | 
LQ a y , 
To raise a laugh an’ hearts make light, 


eT — re arts 
in- Her streets are rinnin ower wi’ glaur, “J rhyme for Fun.” 


Her wynds are a’ a hantel waur, 


ent | 

ars, The Sultan’s toon we winna daur ee 

the To sneer at mae; 

the Gin here ilk stiff-neck’d scavenger HOW IT WAS ALL ARRANGED. 


[The Scene is a room in Downing-street. The Dramatis Persone are 
twotn number ; the one an aged man, over whose head many summers 
had passed,* wet still of gaunty steps; the other a younger man | 
of astute mien and budget-calculating eye. The aged one answers | 


the *S to win the day. 
To wark by night they wadna gae, 
Nor yet on Sabbath wark wad they ; 
Sae ilka coof ane April day 
Flings doon his broom ; 
A wilfu’ man maun hae his way, 


n, the younger that of G—e. 





to the name of P 


P— n.—Good morning, GLappy. JOHNNY and I have been 
talking over GariBaLpI, and we don’t half like it. 





Her scavengers hae ta’en the gee, ©’ barley bree. 





‘ted Tho’ ’s wame be toom. 
and The Cleaning C Al k tl fai G E.— Pooh! nonsense! what’s the matter now ? 
' ve noe , “ak > ‘ ’ e,° ° . ° ° 
carl os caning aa a Armee edamaeel P——n.— Well, JouNNY says the British constitution is in danyer, 
n p Ise a V oe : : 
WL | Gir Hhev'll 1 3 , teak Se ae , and won’t admit of so much enthusiasm. | 
. ra "6 - ay Sele? SCpGr ; | G——E (sneering).—And he wants to write a despatch upon it.- 
ous They 1 a ae ee thi ‘ | P-——n.—Well, he did at first, I own, but I dissuaded him. It is 
Uy ‘ ae « or . . . . 
a ey i en tl ‘ - oe ing man, wonderful what messes that little man gets into with pen andink. I | 
1. yne turn their heels. knocked the idea on the head at once, | 
ith Dumbfoundered Baillie bodies meet, G- —F (with relief).—I should think so. JONNNY wants to go | 
“ ‘ ° : . ve 
the ‘lo speer hoo they maun scoor ilk street ; down to posterity as the (not always) polite letter-writer of the Vic- | 
seu | Great is their power to drink er eat. torian era, and signally fails in the attempt. But how about | 
| in ! But set them talkin’, GARIBALDI? I suppose you're not afraid of the Torics vetting up 
pins They’re just as manly and discreet | another STANSFELD-MAZZINI row and kicking us out ? 
» in As ducklings quackin,’ P——n.—Well, not exactly that. But you see— 
: . : }———— E,— N ’t see anything except your fear of our being 
nee Atweel it’s but a sad confession, Lk; G d : a 0, J dou t sé 41)’ thing t xX ( ] t a ou fi | i : | 
ilu- ‘That advocates an lords o’ session, "Pp. — ee | 
N.— , srence—— 
Wha crack the wheep o’ leg rislation, ; 7 
G a —Another of JOHNNY’s projects. 
An’ gar it whing, , ?—wn,—Will be seriously embarrassed by the presence of the 
Should thole this dirty innovation, G neral is eet ee y 
me- An’ dae naething. ‘ sae a ' ts 2 
wig “ Sigg G——z.— Nonsense !—what’s he got to do with it ° 
en The waly lads wha drive the plough, P——n.—Well, nothing ; but then the Emperor miyhtu’t like it if , 
rel Ken though they’re dootless thrang eneugh, he stays. | 
ever Mak’ shift to help an’ clear the sheugh, G——r.—<And the country won’t like it if he goes. U¢ruimn horum hf 
An’ soop the stoor, mavis accipe, and the elections coming on. a 
»? . . ’ . . ’ ’ 
ll to But a’ they’ll dae, it’s rife a’ rough, P——n.— Weare on the horns of a dilemma. Dear, dear! what’s to ; te | 
A stiflin’ smoor. be done ? Pk 
Tineeh Seite Meitiat abies Ueaih ies G——r.—Done? Why! hum! ha! If you really think his | 
T’o mix wi’ seaweed, manure makin’, presence will hinder the Conference, it 1s awk ward, L 
pany | ‘To Embro’ streets just for the takin’ P——N (wheedlingly).—DVon’t you think, GLADDY, gs a known ; 
sey O’ muck an’ mire, friend of Italy, you could suggest to him on the qt, as they say ay 
the Can bring their carts, an’ trundle back in vulgarly—— ; i 
ould Their heart’s desire. G——E.— \ ery vulgarly —but proceed, 
s Newhay a > fai P—wy.—That if he were to—that is to say, should it be possible 
r his ae aren — “ns Mr an OE, shorten his proposed sojourn in thi country, it would beas well. His 
8 W? kiltel 7 mi = © se = health, you know, can’t stand all the excitement he is undergoing ; 
° cuted coats an’ ankles bare : 
"O° a li Sey eon and then consider his wound. | 
| crinoiune, G——Er.—T ell him to yo, that’s what you mean. Why capt you | 
Can trip through mud wi’ jaunty air, sav sovat once ? ; 
ard < i ‘ e . ‘ . ; 2 s , a 
Pan Nor neatness tyne. P——w.—Oh, no; nothing of the sort. I should be the very last, | 
voth But finer sisters in the toon, ‘pon my honour I should—wouldn’t hear of itforamoment, But you | 
way Wi’ cumbrous fashion circled roun’, sec, GLADD} if 
10W S cad . , eaten eT , { i 
ae Gatherin their cepmapien claes, are boun G——E. (with intense disgust).—Oh, I see. I suppose I must do it, 
she To wade wi’ care ; and here ure no three courses open to me, W hat dirty work we 4 
swer But jawp’d wi’ glaur frae heel to crown, unfortunate statesmen have to do sometimes. , 
r ‘ ’ ° P . , 
k . The J sadly fare. (And somehow or other GARIBALDIS stay in this country was 
We Far be’t frae me to say ye’re wrang, shortened, Curious—very !) 
nt Or sereed 0’ lesson gie in sang; -- ——— _ 
—s But I’ve a plan, if ye’re no thrang tunidity 
10s¢ Bs AWFUL!—Is there any connection between ipidity and the 
we Ye’ll maybe list tae’t. é amie nl vtane Pctaet 
i It might bring ower you glaury gang, eer we eee ha 
aa Anew enlisted. © Vide any of U.P. Kt. James's novels, and find description of an old man, 
ee peeeeneeensnasteeesnnsenenenmenemenemmmmmesssn es 
. : seataeaiieletnaemnaeneiien 
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WHO WOULDN’T BE A HERO 


Tre GENERAL CilaASED BY THE PHOTOGRAPHIC FIENDS 


Or course he consulted us. Was it likely that Pam would think PICKED UP BY OUR OWN MOUCHARD, 


arya fi, re se > q cance? O hej . , . . sly 92 8D 2 

of appointing a bishop without our sanction being previous!) given SaritH.—So Diippel has fallen at last ? 
Lo prove tliat these are llol mere words, we will puodilsh the letters Brow ee We ll, yen know, four to one were very taking odds. 

he j he rect bets , . i nrevoent » - s 

that have passed on the subject between us; though T revent hear Satirn.— Neverth less, like medici ine, it had to be well snaken before 

irninces e shal] alloy decisi appear. ‘That, the publhe : 

burnt 3 Nalin " illow our deci on Lo appe * ~ " ne } : bemeyg taken ; and as it was, it provea a very nasty dose for the 
will hear all in yood time, Means hile, the following is the pre- 





i entenacnencicemsnceiiiia ——— : — 
| BEHIND THE SCENES. CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 


; 
Prussians. 
: nondence -— ‘ . 7 : 
| luninary correspondence ; Brown.—Still, if it cures those heroes of their taste for war, 1t 
Tt “Dear Fun, —Here’s another bishopric vacant. What’s to be, will be ¢ jecidedly eff icaclous, 
t : done ? You, of course, know best : and as my SHAFTESBURY bishoy s SMirH.—Pam has vot another bishopric to dispose of. I wonder 
have not been very successful, and the Government, under present cir- | who'll have it ? 
: Cujustanees, is rather shaky, just vive us a help. By-the-bye, con- Brown. Whoever it’s offered to. 
' . _" a ane . ° . 
; tra ' ll) that hurabuye about our sendiny otf GARIBALDI: we had SMitH.—lIt migiit be refused. 
nothiny to do with it; andif Dizzy and his lot get hold of it, it wall bRroWwN,.—Impossible; for ourclergy, although by no means a down- 
be too much of acry for them to yo to the country with. There’s a trodden class, yet, in reality, are all for lawn (forlorn). 
; od fellow, give us a lit in this, and oblige yours eternally, SMiruw.— Was NapoLeON instrumental in the departure of | 
i Pay” GARIBALDI ? | 
‘ “1 Pay —) al eat ee bnOWN,.—Not a bit of it—he’s much too wide awake. 
. | Fak PaM,— ours received, Another bishopric es Vacant, and ma teehee r she 
3 ‘" ae” ae te . SS ee Sairi.— Well, that’s true, for even hai he been the cause of the 
7 wet ive youa { send list of candidates by return Of Post, and | ¢: eee ; : ; “1 %was | | 
: ce ae an. os sec a4 General sejection from this country, every one would have said ‘twas | 
; ‘ we w toon int out under which thimble tue lithe | isto be . Nappy nroceedi : ? } 
; found. We will tradict that humbus about Gaprmatpt: as. in | Ors ae Pt proceeaing. ‘ 
: jt) ii « rliid CO radic wae Mtltl a’ i ' I Lois. a8, if “i : one . : ; 
; : ; Teng Gers ah . Brown.—The truth of your remark excuses the badness of the pun. 
bi wdditzwon to your denial, we don t eve you to be such a fiat us lo de . - 
( nt oo ea ——~ ae oe “a ite al : Samirt.—Tlow the inspectors of schools must rejoice ! 
{ caught DY anV such Crallic chatl as that. The lon , however, Wiil ; F i ‘ ' } 
7 ; | Li] le ] had : bRrOoWN.— What at ? 
come mM scons; an reuliy you Laberals huve Nad such a Capital speil 
ye | om . ee, en a : SMITH —Mr. I. )WE'sS secession from the vovernment. 
; Ol oflice, OU real ouyvht not to vrudyve it them, poe a 
: . ‘ ' 61 29 BDrown.— Wh ? 
} ‘Ever yours, “Fron. © c ; , , , ss 
: : SMiti.— Because, whereas they had to practise the virtue of resig- 
i “ Dear Fun,— Enclosed is the list—take your pick, and let’s have nation to his educational minutes, he now has a slice off the same loaf 
; ) i ; it over at on ee. ln the shay e of resivgniny otlice. 
; fi ; oy urs, “Pam.” LL 
) 
| | And we did take our pick, and the result was—— but our readers NEW Book IN THE Press.—“ Keeping up Ap-peer-ances,” by 4 
. will learn the ati ite lian all in me time, i © Younver Son.” 
: yh! 
. nt : DD & ULADS, 75, 79, & 50, Fleet-street, and Publisned (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHY TE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—April 00, ist4& 
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LOOKS INTO LAW COURTS. 


BEFORE THE LORDS JUSTICES. 


THE object for which this Court was instituted was to gratify the 
predilections of maniac suitors, who, not having had enough of law, or 
having been unsuccessful in some other court, have come here to 
obtain leave to take enough draught from the fountain of THEMIS. 
Strange as it may appear—and we beg our readers particularly to note 
this circumstance, since it shows that the legal heart is not altogether 
incapable of pity—the insane desires of the lunatics in question are not 
always granted. How true it is that the blackest cloud has a silver 
lining. On first entering the court, the eye of the spectator, unac- 
customed to legal pomps and vanities, is naturally struck with the 


the judicial bench—a certain case, should we so highly distinguish any 
of their number by immortalizing their names in the columns of FuN— 
we will simply designate the justices by the titles of A BC and D. 
This rule is infallible. Although apparently of waxwork, so immovable 
do these four figures at first appear, the spectator, who may, perhaps, 
rashly have taken up that idea, will be undeceived by observing one of 
them gravely bend sideways to his companion, and his features will 
perhaps relax into a grim smile beneath his wig. The barrister who 
may be holding forth—and in this Court they always are holding forth— 
imagines instantaneously that he has made a hit, whereas in all proba- 
bility the risible muscles of the law expounder have only been tickled 
by some utterly irrelevant matter, which he has kindly communicated 
to his brother lawgiver to while away the tedium of listening to legal 
argument. ‘The case at present before the Court is that of a man who, 
having been nonsuited in an action for damages against another man 
for an execution which, as he asserts, was wrongfully put in, the money 
having been paid, now wants, as he expresses it to a friend in Court, 
“to have another shy at the beggar.” We must also add, as strict 
chroniclers of the truth, that it is a not unusual custom of the Court 
and the Bar to exchange, in the course of the argument, jokes of the 
very mildest kind. Those emanating from the former being, we necd 
hardly say, received with instant appreciation ; while those of the latter, 
as a rule, fall fearfully flat upon the wearied audience. 

Mn. NOBBLY, 2 young barrister ardently desirous of distinguishing 
himself, is addressing the Court, and trying to obtain the desired rule 
for his chent. 

Mr. Nonpiy.—The case, therefore, my luds, before the Court lies 


an hour, not a day. 


N. that they see no reason why his client should be indulged in his 
suicidal intentions, and another case is called on, during which the 


same in sane jocularities with the same results are perpetrated as 
before.) 


GARIBALDI. 


A FAREWELL. 





SOFTLY, swiftly blow, ye breezes, o’er the April-tinted sea, 
Type of our own stately England, ever gloriously free ; 
Waft the graceful yacht from Plymouth past the massive granite walls, 
O’er whose front each morn and evening every mighty billow falls ; 
Swiftly bear her past the echo of the channel breakers’ roar, 
Through the gleaming field of waters to the sunny southern shore ; 


Who through years of strife and battle, want, and obloquy and grief, 


Has unsheathed his sword for freedom, and from first to last the same 
Purest patriot and hero, won himself a deathless name. 


Hero, who in hours of peril never once was weak in heart ; 

Patriot, whose whole existence has but played the noblest part ; 

Hero, at whose name the BoURBON lost his blood-cemented throne ; 

Patriot, whose fair Italia never son like him has known : 

Hero, who at Aspromonte, by Italian hands shot down, 

Breathed no whisper ’gainst the monarch on whose brow he placed a 
crown ; 

Patriot, whose scorn of self-aggrandizement has ruled his soul, 

Still his name shall glitter chauyeless as ‘Time’s billows onward roll ' 


So amid the love of England and a million blessings, he, 

Circled in our eager homage, seeks his island of the sea; 

Poor, though provinces he conquered, in the sum of worldly wealth ; 
Shattered by the stealthy progress of the wound that struck his health ; 
But beyond all power of fancy, rich in what such natures prize, 

In the love of a free people, shown him in adoring guise ; 

So be seeks bis far Caprera, leaving us the magie spell 

Of his presence, which so saddens all in uttering— Farewell ? 


FROM THE SECOND COLUMN. 


ALL advertisements are funny, and the following is no exception to 
the rule :— 


‘ANS COLUR.—I am returned, and now at your disposal.—Mr. Pottaky, P.O 


a nr ee ee eer 


| 
° > > ‘ ’ ° ? i 
appearance of four bewigged figures under a canopy at one end of the | Through the line of bluest wavelets, crested each with snowy foam, 
! room, in a costume of black cloth and ermine, the idea of which 2 Till, her canvas furled, she lands the hero at his island home. 
i “ . . > ' a ° es . P . | 

evidently a combination of the Spanish inquisition and an elderly ' 
lady in slight mourning as ice the ords Justices: and the And she well may cleave the waters, for the honoured freight she bears 
ae see = ho Reames sia 7 ae te Goes amid an Enzglis ‘ a nation’s cheers ¢ avers: 
length of time each has sat upon the judicial beach—which, N.B.,is not | wo ea ath rs nd . ce, ge a ss | 
a bench, but an arm-chair—may always confidently be determined by | **©Y€F YC" Was victor coming Irom the battle or the throne 
the hue of the ermine; the older, professionally, the judge, the darker Greeted with such splendid welcome, spoken in the mighty tone 

. ’ . 7 . "he a ‘ 7? P i" ) ig , W's ¢ — acre > le » ehie 

the ermine. ‘To avoid arousing feelings of envy among the members of Of a mighty people’s homage—homage rendered to the chief 


} 
' 


} 


ee 
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; 13, Paddington-green, 
in a nutshell, the kernel—— | eee bal ee Me P 7 ew: : 
JUDGE A (seeing an ope ning for a joke ~and 7 ulting itinwith neatness This has a Geep politi a met AMIN. aK, ” L(PRY PLA Y = - - 
ond despatch).— We have no higher rank than serjeant here, BROTHER | turned—for a county OF borough, of course—and 1s now “ Lhe dis- 
Nopsiy : this is not a court-martial. . posal of whom? = Time will show, and in the meantime we advise all 
Mr. NORBLY (continuing, and not to be put down Ly a joke, even | England to keep im 9 eatnes est Doe .P W ~_* me oot 7 oo 
Jrom a judqe).— OF which, my luds, I will at once lay before you, | mysterious letters J 1.0. : a me _ ae ; ’ ~ . ‘_ - MR 
Iiad the witness PIGGLES been present on the trial of the 11th of June, | the last eonsence eer, ieee “ ” paddi =. " - 
my chent could not have been nonsuited. He would have proved, my | J OLLA(KY) P(eRKINS) I(nhabiting) O(f) 15, Paddington-green 
luds, that not only was the money paid—a proof of the punctilious, I | That's It. fell _ Md: 
might almost say, surpassing honesty of my client—but also that a | Here oe peer fel mie who has been —— BO kee are = 
receipt—yes, 2 receipt Was given; which rec ipt, however, being | | , eee a a ae he pa MG. OIE HIT) 18 He SER 
BunrLnetel ere the defendant at once claimed the wane | Seuak shai id aa Ais mistook the date of an evenin y party to 
‘ ‘ } AIN«r wot yy : ] ’ 2 ’ J } } Uh 4 ‘ < ~ ‘ s 
Pies hy yy lly ing refused, would not suspend execution | which he had been invited, and horrifi dat the stupid blunder he had 
api | committed, rushed off without leaving his card. His considerate 
JUDGE ¢ (who has for some time past Leen fast asleep, at this point | hostess not knowing his name,and not wisting him to be disappointed, 
e ihe s up, and, to she w he Anows all ah ul «ef, al once pe rpe frates the | inserts the above. She is a brick. , 
| owing).— Al exe cullons, BROTHER No] BLY, thes Ouly suspend for | Did the Duke insert the following, or was it penned by a flunkey ? 


rp . . . . ; , : | MACAW or PAROQUET claimed sanctuary in one of the upper rooms of Staf- 
(This strictly professional joke is received with raptures by the | 4 ford House early on Saturday morning. After describing the same to th 

assembled Bar, who all look forward to the time when they can | porter the owner shail have the bird.— Stafford House. 
perpetrate such with impunity and applause.) , | It is hard lines on the owner of the bird that he should be required 
Mr. N. (continuing) —My unfortunate client was then the victim | to describe one of the upper rooms of Stafford House before bis macaw 
of an accident. is restored to him. ‘The chances are stronyvly in favour of his never 
JUDGE B.—Not an unfrequent case; victims are often found at | having entered one of them, and if he has, does he remember it sufli- 
ceidents ; look at the railways, BROTHER NOBBLY ciently to describe it? Or stay—perhaps we have misinterpreted the 
Mr. N.— Yes. my lud; but they alwavs get damaves. and that’s what | duke’s @r the duke’s flunkey’s) meaning. Of course we have. It is 
my chent wants, I thereiore ask, my juds, for a rule for a new | “Saturday morning” that must be described to the porter. This is 
trial. | | easy enouvh to do: although it is rather arbitrary on his yrace’s (or 
(Mr. NoBBLY sits down, and the four judges consult together, which | his yrace’s flunkey’s) part to insist upon such a condition, Saturday 
apparently Consists in seé-sawing and winking one to the other for | last was the aDniversary of the Tercentenary, and a ylorious day 

| about ten minutes, at the end of which time they announce to Mr, ! it was, too, 


VOL, VY. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE OAK v. THE GARIBALDI 
HOAKS. 


Tax working-men struck work, and the city clocks struck one, 
When retired Russell-square 
Became quickly aware 
(By the crowd gathered there), 
That the SHAKESPEARE affair 
Might, could, would, or should be in earnest begun. 
There were Odd Fellows (doubtless !), with Foresters, Druids, 
And similar brotherhoods, based upon “ fluids,” 
Assembled with banners, stars, sashes, and stripes, 
And eymbolical fogles, or kerchiefs, or wipes ; 
There were bold Rosin Hoops (looking rather like guys) ; 
There were hand-in-hand banners, and banners with eyes ; 
Or, like cyclops (those blacksmithized, vulcanized creatures), 
Banners bearing one only of those useful features, 
There were mystic insignia (yrand to behold a 
In well polished brass, made to imitate gold. 
In short, my dear Fun, an alchemical fusion 
Of banners and buncombe in reckless profusion. 
And “ventle woman” joined the throng that marched to Primrose- 
hill, 
For women, bless their beaminy eyes! 
WILL.” 
Tag-ray and bob-tail, too, were there, in scanty 
With not a few 
Keen adepts, true, 
Of FAGIN’s fakement trade. 
The procession was formed, and set forth on its way 
In disorderly order, and motley array, 


all love their own “SWEET 


garb arrayed ; 


Through square and through street ; 
Pres ne? ali WOT Lhneyv meet 
‘T'o join them, by arzuments covent and neat, 


These “ Pilyrisus of SHAKESPEKARE ” forgot their “ poor feet,” 
And pressed on, till at length their brass band vanguards greet 
The eyes of rovghs on Primrose-hill (and perhaps a few élite 
"Tis true historic talent was, in PHELPS’s person, there ; 
And, but for dread ncuralyia, the talented and fair 
commencing “ Woodman spare,” 


Compo er of the charm: , OTL, 


And also those alle ting lines aucntl an “ Old arin-( hair,’ 


Had read the pleasing Opr she wrot to grace this joyous day ; 

but ne could not well v¢ Cre i vera ly StLuye U uWwiay. 

At length allowed spot is 7 at (oof of Primrose-hill, 

And t ig Web to race bi QO! hLuviand (;LORIOUS 
Wis 

Were ranyved in «iags (ike those who nay 

Ten gus t the break of a 

For seats in trains that may conve 

In salety if 1 r iK ys nay 


Phe bones to spot where brutes essay 


Po smash each other's phiz, that they may win a “ GORE-Iovs ” mill), 
But now a” Occurs 1: 

For ’tis in sober truth averred, 

‘That fears were expressed all their hopes would be baulked, 

Kor the Avon-filled bottle was hopelessly cor 

shout ! “ What on earth shall we do? 


contretemps ” 


There's acry ! there's 


A kit on no rpence { for nota rew ! 
\ ‘ I revi I { ‘ l i i i } t! Th) jee 
We Li a your Ww i Lil il NO} 


’ 
Iv Ni s BAN ' r | 

\ { I » SPEARE S ¢ 

I l \4 I hel ‘ i y J 

A nO 4 ' l i} | I 

A stalkis Orse W made of W lL SHAKE : 
bor ! i fuant ‘ 1 I ever 

{oI it PaM Li } ’ i Russi 

Deca y dg j ) ! 

«\ N i Ls rice wentiy 

0) Of ior from trite 


' conceal the tact that he had done so. 
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Until one or two men on the “ planting committee,” 
Explained what a pity 
*T would be if the city 

Of London should earn the eternal disgrace 

Of staining the fame of “the pride of his race” 

By a squabble with Bobbies ; 

And by such means rob his 

Memorial oak of a dignified place 

In the list of centenary (pardon the “ ter”’) 

Events by attaching this most vulgar slur, 

That his countrymen always (in Latin that’s “ semper”) 

Are prone to exhibit their choleric temper. 

This logic prevailed, and soon left in its glory 

Was the “ SHAKESPEARE oak,” planted by PHELPS—“ con amore.’ 


s 


’ 





TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE Puss, 


Ovr admiration for our gallant ally across the water is getting alittle 
too strong. I don’t mean to say that I believe it was at his desire 
that GARIBALDI Was so soon shown the national door, but I allude to 
the treatment of the indignation meeting at Primrose-hill. ‘The 
conduct of the police was unquestionably bad, but those who sent them 
to break up an orderly gathering of the sort are siill more to blame. 
Are we to thank the Hon. W1iLLIAM COOPER or SIR GEORGE GREY 
for a police interference worthy of the despotic rule of NAPOLEON 
THE Turrp? J am much mistaken if something more is not heard 
of thus. 

I pon’r think there can be any doubt, in spite of all the assevera- 
tions in Parliament and out, that GARIBALDI was advised io leave 
Enyland for another reason besides the one alleged. It is true he 
Was overtaxiug his strength, and it dMl not require a FERGUSSON to 
discover that: but the danger was exaggerated, and the advisers of 
the general’s departure taiked loudly of his health, and made 2 mental 
reservation of the other reasons. GARIBALDI himself was not so 
Jesuitical. Ile yielded to the pressure, but he would not consent to 
“1 feel obliged to so” is all he 
says; he will give no false reason, and he cannot give the true one. 
What is the true one? <A political reason. Nota bit of it. The 


ex-special constable knows England well enough not to have inter- 
fered in such a case, and it is not likely that Austria has suflicient 
welyvht with the Ministry to make them enaanver their popularity— 


as they unquestionably have done—by sach a step. There is only 


one motive power sulliclently strong to induce them to run such a 


risk . when ney Can so lil ¢ ford it. Howevi c. I am vlad that the 

PRINCE OF WALES, at all events, did homave to the greatness of the 

Italian hero, It shows him to be sunerior to the small jealousies that 
Cisllics | rou? ; 


THE SHAKESPERIAN celebration passed off as flatly as I have all 


| , . } 44 } } 

alo rophesied, ie Lo i Conmittee will make even less than 
| thought. for | understand tue tieutres were by no miecuhs crowded 
on the Saturday night. ‘The inmost successful ceremony was the 


planting of the working men’s oak on Primrose-hill—though the 
neered at it. If 


Times—the Liberal organ! the flunkevy spirit of 
th it Line rable sneak ot a journal ( x pected to find in a Thee ting ( f 
mechanics any of the clitter and clory which dazzle the editorial eyes 
at Cambridve Llou . Vil matur ly it Was disappoin ( I. j hould 
trust a time i come When the “leading journal” will discover to 
Its cost ti the way to hold the position it boasts is to move with th 
ranks of yriy ( re lid to flutter Lmercel } l 1t¢ ul 
the le [ bies O] 4 | hel imouses lh the ho} So! cat ir { 110 
from nobilitv. Such earnin iid sneering as it bestowed on the 
honest \ ( ism of ti working man ye! utterly 
unworthy o Uris Oxitl 
/ / £éil S 1} NwioOw mMe- 
cr petence ¢ ! r) t nora Of the coi nest 
subjects so often d | t. It spoke ofa retriever, in a picture 
ot SIR EDWIN’s, as a Newfoundland; and if Str Epwin can’t cast a 
ion he ean paint ado: it doesn’t know the stem from the stern of 
the boat in (FEROME $s ture in the French gallery: and in speaking 
ofar rka ire of WALKER’s, in the old water colour, 
i from Prine, it blunders frightfully. describing the 
elderly ister s young Puitip’s wife! When it displays 
of common things, who will believe in its knowledye 
‘) 


WHat with the result of the visit of GartpaLpr. and a number of 
Stra the sneer Pot the Trnv among the 

e fair to exist between the titled and 

call them “ upper” and “ lower”), is 


Sees ODT eee 


SERENE 


See 
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ly An estrangement has occurred, and the old 
ery of pleb. and patrician is awakened. I have no desire to add to the 
rancour, but I should not feel justified in passing over in silence the 
seeminuly generous behaviour of Lorp DERBY and the Conservative 
Lind Society. The Battersea estate of this latter body is to be laid 
out for building, and some three hundred houses are to be erected on 
it for the working classes, How noble, how thoughtful !—only houses 
mean votes, and tenants are somehow under the influence of landlords 
in such matters, especially poorer tenants. It is a pity that the 
pular measures of the Earl and his party are not framed so as to 
bear inspection better. 
‘Tie Conference is dragging on, after all snubs from the 
German representatives. Perhaps as Earn RUSSELL is under the 
immediate supervision of his colleazues he won’t have the chance of 
much grief. Poor Denmark! Let us hope she will outlive our 
kindness. BERNAL OSBORNE, whose misfortune it is that people 
only listén to him in hopes of a laush, said som sadly, sternly 
true on the subject the other day. ‘* Denmark,” said he, “ will learn 
ere long that it is only necessary for England to take an interest in a 
country to bring it to the verge of ruin.” We certainly have taken 
af interest in Denmark then. 


considerably shaken. 


sorts o! 


ething 


PRUSSIA’S PRETTY ONES. 


Dancer before the couqueror’s steps, 
Lovely German maidens, 
Sing him songs of victory 
With sweet voices’ cadence! 
Burnins homesteads, shattered roofs, 
Little children slain, 
Women houseless—these are proofs 
Of your country’s gain ! 
Is this fame 2? For sha:ime—for shame! 
Will you bear the stain— 
Dance before such conquest’s path ? 
Lovely German maidens, 
Can ye drown the world’s just wrath 
With sweet voices’ cadence ? 
Strew your blossoms bright and yay 
On war’s gory mud! 
There are fair fields far away 
Blushing with man’s blood. 
Dance before the march of CAIN, 
Lovely German maidens ;: 
Chanting “ blood” as a refrain 
With sweel voices’ cadence, 
Better sit at home and pray, 
Scrape at lint and bandave ; 
Ladies might delight in fray | 
In Romance’s vrand age, | 
Now a purer duty leads— 
Now a higher law prevails ; | 
Woman’s share in warfare’s deeds 
Only FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’s ! 
Dance not then the Dance of Death, | 
Where the devil beats the tabour ; 
Pray that soon your land may sheathe 
This foul, savave sabre: 
You should teach of peace and preach 
‘* Love—not hate your neighbour !” | 
The Medecin malgre lui. | 
(r4 BALDI has been compelled to doctor himself, The 
Sa ordered hiin English air, and then countermanded thie 
rhaps beeau the General was served with a dish of 
po I Cnthuslusm that was fit to e@ Bf Delo! 1 KINY, If 
I wenty blackbirds were not baked in the interdicted viand, 
" t rows’ have come out of it over and over again. But 
In spite of the many ridiculous rumours, it is quite plain that the 
Cr : rture was dictated out of revard for a constitution—but 
isn’t t Creneral’s constitution. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
WHEN l@ inspector confiscates the seales of an unjust trad r, 
ry consequence of ( t to the latter? He is | 


essences ~stssesseneesteneeen 





THE CONFERENCE. 


| Ad room in the official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Downing-street, Enter the EARLS OF CLARENDON and RvsskLL. 


Earv C. (impatient’y).—I say, Jounny, I hope those fellows ain’t 
going to keep us waiting much longer; this sort of thing won’t do, 
you know. 

KakRL R.—Don’t be impatient. Of course they'll come this time, 
We have only been waiting for Brust, the German Diet man. 

EarL C. (musing/y).—Brust, Beust—change a letter and it 
becomes beast. ( With emphasis.) So he is, for keeping us dancing 
attendance until the stupid Saxon chooses to put in an appearance. 
Like all Germans, slow, but certainly not sure of anything save sauer- 
kraut, and that’s awfully nasty. Hulloh! here come BkuNNoW and 
EWERs. Enter Baron BruNNoW and M. BEwers. Good 
morning, gentlemen, nice day for the time of year. 

Baron BruNNow.—Good morning, mon cher, haven’t the other 
gentlemen arrived yet? I hope, as your hommes de la boxe say, they 
mean to come up to the scratch. 

EakL R.—Perhaps, as SHAKESPEARE says, “ they have no itching 
for the fight,” and so object to the scratch. 

Eart C, (reprovingly).—JOHNNY, don’t forget yourself—this is not 
the Privy Council, and that sort of thing won’t do here. | Goes to 
window and looks out.| At last they’re coming, all together, lke a 
start for the Derby. 
[Enter the diplomatists. 

rally take place, followed by a selectian of meleorologt 

endispensable to all assemblages in this country. | 

Eart R.—Well, ventlemen, as we are all here at Jast (looking a 
small armory of daggers at BARON DE BeustT), I suppose we had 
better vet to business, 

BARON DE BEUs? (with an expression of intense surprise, as if, the 
idea was something quite new to him).—I1 hope I have not kept you 
waiting. You see, Messicurs, my friends at GothA would not let me 
come before. We had so much to talk over. 

Earn C. (aside)—The stupid humbug! 
indeed! Asif we weren’t up to his dodges, 

CouNnT ApponylI.— Business—ah—yes, of course. 
Prince, have you heard the new tenor WACHTEL ? 
sO they tell me. 

PRINCE DE LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE.—Give me GIUGLINI, MARIO, 
when he had a voice, was all very well, but now-a-days there’s nobody 
like my friend G, 

CouNnT BERNSTORFF.—Ilis C in alto is wonderful. 

EARL R. (inte rrupting the conversation sententiously). The pleni- 
potentianies composing the Conference being now all assembled, the 
first business before us to consider the best means to attain 

CounT BERNSTORFF.—A hice turn-out that! | your 
attach’s driving to-day, APPONYI, Do you think he'd be inclined to 
part with it ? 

Count Avponyt,—lI don’t know. 

Karvy R. Gentlemen, really this is not 
are assembled, you inust 

Kar. C, (aside fo EARL RUSSELL). 
game ? 

KakL R.—Bless me, you don’t say so! 
patch about it ? 

Kare C.— Whatever you do, Jonny, for goodness sake leave pen 
and ink alone. Remember what Dery said, “ meddle and muddle.” 

KARL R. (to the rest of the plenipotentiaries with qreat firmness, 
Lreaking in upon the various conversations going on round the table) 
The first proposition we have to consider, gentlemen, is that of an 


Gireetings, introductions, and politeness qene- 
l re mark s 


Like his impudence, 
By-the-bye, 


Best voice out, 


siw one of 


Come up and ask him to-morrow, 
the business for which we 
their little 


Don’t you see 


Shall I vo and write a des- 


armistice, 

COUNT APPONYI (with feigned astonishment).—An armistice you 
don’t The first we've heard of it! (Winking to the 
Prussian plenipotentiary.) Isn't it, BeRnsTorrr ? 

Coun? Bexnxstorre,—Oh, certainly. Dear me !—if you'd only 
mentioned it before! DPve no instructions from my government on 
hat head, Have you, APPONYI? 

Count Appony!t.—Not a word. How very unlucky! This is 
dreadfully We must, I am afraid, adjourn for the present ; 


say sof?r 


7 
\ 


perplexing, 


that will be the best plan, won’t it, BERNSTOKFF ? 
Count Bernstrorrr.—Yes, I am afraid so. 
Bannt ht. (resignedly).—Very well. (Aside.)—Oh! you artful 


humbuys ! 


| | The meeting breaks up. As they are departing Count BERNSTORF! 


is heard to say to COUNT APPONYI, “7 shan’ get my instruc- 
Shall you a To which the ANSWET Te lurned 


lions till Alsen is taken 
1s accompanied hy a wink, And thus 


“Not if Ll know it,” 


ends the second meeting of the Conference 
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Fred. : 
Charlie (dreamily) 
1 -——-LET ME SEE—OH, I 


ram MORNING I 
THE EVENING,” 


‘WELL, IN 
SMOKED ALL 


“ JUSTICES’ JUSTICZ;” 


THE PARSON AND THE PAUPER. 
By a Low FRLLOwW. 


tt (o~ Tuesday, an old man named Sirnas SKINNER, about 67 vears of age, 


charged before the county magistrates with goad to sleep in the open ar, ° 
The accused said he had nowhere to sleep, The ev. Mar. Mansitam, the pres 
inaugistrate told the prisoner ! was ‘an almost ineorrivible character,’ 
ret teuced him to six wee ks’ hard labour.”’ mouth Kast rn ¢ relle. 


THe Bench is sitting: without a doubt 

The crime is proven—the case made out, 
That SILAS SKINNER, who sixty years 

Has crawled along throuvh this vale of tears, 
Whose hair is grey and whose cheeks are 
And vet, vile, hardened, and shameless man, 
Because a bed he can get nowhere 

Is detected sleeping in open air. 


Wan, 


‘Your ear to me, SILas, a moment lend,” 
Savs MarsHaM, J.P., and reverend : 
“To teach you of sin a fitter sense, 
I order that you be taken hence, 
Since the livht of nature will not avail, 
For six weeks’ labour in Maidstone gaol : 
! And in future, SILAS, you'd best beware 
} Of the crime of sleeping in open air!” 


Oh! Marsnam, J.P., and reverend gent, 

{ There was One of old through Judea went, 
Who with fishermen shared His daily bread, 
Aud oft had nowhere to lay His head ; 





“WkrLL, CHARLIE, WHAT DID YOU DO WITH YOURSELF YESTERDAY ?’ 


SMOKED ; 
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SEASIDE AMUSEMENT. 


’ 


rHEN L READ THE PAPER AND SMOKED AGAIN; AND AFTER DINNER 


Te 


NS 


And yon, sir, a teacher of His word, 
Who bend your knee and call Him Lord, 
In His book does He tell you anywhere 
Of this sin of sleeping in open air? 


But a day for the children of men will be, 
When the Judge of the earth our eyes shall see, 
When MarsuHaM, J.P., and reverend gent, 

And this pauper MarsHam to Maidstone sent, 
Will stand midst their brethren side by side, 
When many will find earth’s ledgers lied, 

When the pauper who slept in the open air, 

And Marsuam, J.P., are equal there! 


The sentence 1s passed, the justice gone 

'l’o his home to crow o’er the good he’s done; 
Of a bed is the aged pauper sure, 

And hard labour as well, for being poor. 
The pauper is weak, but the law is strong; 
Yet, people of England, I ask how long 
Such “justice” as MarsHam’s will ye bear, 
ben theugh hundreds slept in the open air ? 


A Human RING-DovVE.—A bride! 

THEATRICAL.—There are now two brothers performing at the 
Princess’s Theatre, who are WEBBY much alike! 

TReEs influence a poetical mind more in winter than in summer, 
because at the former period there is, of course, more “ rime” about 
them! 

MrpicaL.—lIf a yeoman were to get a prescription for an affection 
of the skin, he ought, most decidedly, to have it made up by a 
farm r-cuticle chemist ! 
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Fun in Parliament. 
jetalitbedte 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, 25TH APRIL. 

NoBLE lords listened to an incomprehensible humming, and in five- 
and-twenty minutes after assembling, found that they had polished off 
five third readings and one second. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. H. Lewis asked Sin GEoRGE GREY if he had ordered the police 
to disperse the Primrose-hill meeting. The HoME SEcRETARY said 
it was none of his work; the police had acted on previous orders, 





which were intended to prevent any public assembly in the parks. | 


Sir GEORGE GREY declared hissorrow at this stretch of snobbish 
toadyism. We would not advise its repetition. 


Mr. BENTINCK then rose, ostensibly to make a personal explanation, | 


but in reality to abuse that man of England’s heart—GariBaLpr. A 
more dirty style of doing a nasty thing has seldom come before the 
House, but then it was BENTINCK. What need of more ? 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER promised that he would 
respect the opinionsof Sir J. FERGUsson,a gentleman whois beginning 
to make himself felt in the Commons, 

Mr. ScHOLEFIELD moved the second reading of a clever bill, 
whereby a capitalist may lend money to a business firm without the 
risk of being swindled, and without the chance of being a cormorant. 


Mr. O’ HAGAN proposed to scrub the Irish Court of Chancery. It | 


was in a very bad state, and there was surely no reason why England 
should be clean, and Ireland dirty. WHITESIDE immediately 
shrieked, ‘““Ihat’s O’HaGan’s Bill. It may be good, but it’s 
O’HaGan’s.” So he flourished the shillelagh of his tongue, and 
glared savagely. HENNEssy, too, would rather that Irish law be as 
bad as possible, but of course nothing came of this party-spirit op- 
position. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspDay. 

LorD CHELMSFORD in a masterly and exhaustive speech brought 
forward the case of the Tuscaloosa, and declared that the Foreign 
Oflice had violated the law. It was a pitiable sight to observe Ear 
RvussELL during the trenchant haransue of CHELMsFoRD. He 
kept on scribbling notes to WESTBURY, imploring WESTBURY to 
coach him up in some reply, but all the stiffness seemed taken out of 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR—his nose shook visibly. Earn RUssELL 


anything to dowith it. The most noticeable feature of the debate was 
that Lorp JoHN Manners perpetrated a good joke on Mr. Locke. 
The SPEAKER was so astonished that he desisted in the mastication of 
a saveloy and stared at ManNngRs with half the eatable protruding 
from his mouth. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tarvrspay. 

Mr. FERRAND is becoming useful. Again he pressed on the 
Sheffield reservoir question, and also inquired as to children in Paper 
Tube Factories, 

Mr. PEacocKE then brought forward his motion on the Tusca- 
loosa, and in a speech of singular ability showed how idiotically uncon- 
stitutional had been the conduct of the Government under the tute! ire 
of Str BALDWIN WALKER, that devoted admiral who kisses the toe 
of the Foreign Office. But then gratitude is a great thing, and Sir 
BALDWIN hasreason to be grateful for his escape from the sailing-tub 
of former days, The SoLiciroR-GENERAL first of all proved that we 
had been perfectly right, and then was as elaborate to prove that we 
were perfectly wrong. Orders had been given to release the Tusca- 
loosa. How enraged Banpwin will be! When the ATroRNEY- 
GENERAL at the Cape refused to let him disgrace England, he got 
frightfully red in the face—now he will be purple. Mr. Wuite- 
SIDE came out with a stinger, which called forth shouts of “ No! 
no!” from the Ministerial benches ; but we shrewdly suspect WHITE- 
SIDE exhausted the whole matter by declaring his belief that the Earn 
of NEw York had looked upon the South as a conquered people. 
Mr. J. POWELL desired to support very humbly “ the sound principles 
ofthe SOLICITOR-GENERAL.” Very humbly indeed, PoweLL! Why 
did you speak? A count-out dodye was tried, but Mr. MackINNON, 
who has this duty put upon him, failed to help his employers. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL was the most honest of the Government 
speakers, He deprecated the cheat by which the ‘Tuscaloosa had been 
entrapped. Sirk HuGn Cairns knocked about the Government law 
in his usual merciless fashion. ‘The ministry evaded the censure by a 
majority of 834 in a house of 404, but such would not have been the 


| vase had they not previously saved themselves by swallowing the 


observed these indications with increased alarm, and in an agitated | 


way scratched his trousers—a peculiarity of his when bothered. The 
little man was very earnest in declaring that we ought to be perfectly 
neutral between the North and South; but who believes in his 
neutrality 2 His conduct has sprung from a notion of his, that the 
Federals would conquer the seceding States. Had he taken the 
other view we should have seen him with his hat off to Mr. Mason, 
Lorp KinGspowNn knocked out what little breath was left in 


EaRL RUSSELL, and then WrEsTBURY was asked what he thought | 


down 
knew 


CHANCELLOR almost went 
should be let alone—he 


of the business, The Lorp 
on his knees, entreating that he 
nothing about it. 
his shirt collar, usually remarkable for its starchy propriety, was as 
limp as an old rag, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. FERRAND again brought up the question of the Sheflield 
reservoir. The honourable member deserves all credit for his per- 
sistency on these subjects. Mr. A. MILits moved for New Zealand 
correspondence, and declared his belief that we had been unjust to the 
Maories. Mr. Buxton seconded the motion in a very able speech, 
but both these gentlemen tried to prove too much. Mr. CaRDWELL 
replied in a most temperate and statesmanlike manner, Ci rtainly the 
New Ze legislature must be curbed, A large number of the 


+4! I oe } 
settiers howl! for plunder. 


i 


tland 


Mr. Linpsay,. on Harbours of Refuge, demanded that 


mendations of the Committee and Royal (Commission should be car- 
ried out. The result of the debate was very disgraceful to the House, 
Mr. Linpsay’s motion was rejected, though in his reply he clenched 
the whole matter by declaring that if only one-tenth of the lost were 

ed, that stood as an answer to the special pleading of Mr. M. 
GIBSON who dwarfed th question down to the very uttermost 
lines of red tape. By the way, what a lost man is Mr. MILNER 

GIBSON Who thinks of him now, save as a Government attaché. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—WEDNEsDAY. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE brovght in his fat boy, labelled “ Church Rates 
vomin itation.” ‘There is ho More honest man than Mr. NEWDEGAT E. 
vu Ail fis pari mentary chuaren are WWlposslouies 7 his present 
Ollsprin most unwieldy and plethoric, dreadfully short-winded, with 
4 covered with innumerable blotches. No one will have 


| roundings into the Social and Industrial Order, determined by 
He looked all ofa heap and perspired so freely that | 


y ; 
the recom- 


leak, 


OUR CONFESSION. 


SomME short time avo we sent the following work to one of our 
reviewers— 
PaMIULY.” 

And this is the commencement of the preface : 

«The 
Passional Soul System of Man asa Trinity in | hity Ol Lith 
tributive, and Sensitive Passional Attractions, in strict 
with the Trinity in Unity of Spirit—Mathematies—Matters which are 
the fundamental principles of the Universe,and to exhibit them also 
as for ever urging MawN through their Neutral or Mathematical 
centres, the Distributives to d/sfritute himself and his material sur- 


“Tire FRACTIONAL 
Primary object of the following pages is to exhibit the 
tive, Dis- 


eorre sponds hee 


y Nu- 
merical and Geometrical Laws, as by this alone he can achieve his 
Destiny of Good and Welfare upon the Earth.” 

Now we are quite sure that our staff will be ready to admit that 
we treat them with every copsideration, but luman nature is prone 
to err (we are sO upset that a truism must } 25S), and we are com- 
pelled, as some relief to the upbraidings of furnish 
evidence against our supposed universality of huimane principles. We 
have done a vrievous wrong to a promising youny man—the unhappy 
victim to whom we “The Fractional Family” for review } 
hopelegsly erazed, Not hearing anything Irotu hin, we, vesterday, 
ealled’at his chambers and found, on inquiry of his laundress, that 
he had been carried away as araving lumatic. The old lady had some 
inkling 0} the cause, ior with undry applications Ol a dirty apron LO 
the corner of a trickling eye, she sobbed with hysterical fervour, 
“ Drac kind-hearted but 
demonstrative old party, but we enouvh to 


. } } ° 
inform her that th her. 


conscience, to 


+ 


} ' 
Lo s00LLG Lhe 


that ‘ere FuN!” We tried 
Were not 


| ‘ ¢eace y 
Her antayowlstiil 


COUTALCOUS 


1 
1 stood peTore 


C2 OvIeCL O 
x 


"a St ond de luve lo occur, the best place Lo 


New-ark. 


NotT-T-so Bap.— Were 
retreat to would, of COUrSE, hye 


CALCRAFT has yiven up lis orivinal occupation of shoe-makiny, and 
cannot, therefore, be said to be true to the last! 

SPRING has come upon us so suddenly this year, that it may be said 
Lo have done Sf) with 1 SON T -Fa Lil ! 


A Bir FRoM rie Boeporer.’—One reason for lowering the duty 
on refined sugar would obviously be the ease with which it can be col- 


lected in the lump. 
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HIBERNIAN. 


Paddy :—“CouLD YOUR HONOR DIRECT ME TO THE Circts? 
“Tis 18 THE REGENT’s CIRCUS.” 


») 


Suv /] . 


Paddy:—“‘1Is ir? BEDAD, THEN, IT’S THK QUEEREST CIRCUS 





| called me a touting wagabone. 


| but if it is, I caught it from a double thong. 


| beaten the General. 


ruav il HAVE EVER SEEN. WHERE'S THE HORSES ?” 
CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UP BY OUR Own MOUCHAKD. 
Ssiru.—I say, the London celebration of our bard nearly termi- | 


nated in the station-house. 

Brown.—That would have been “a local habitation and a name” 
in the po.ice reports, with a vengcance. 

SaivH.— Well, after all, it would only have been natural that what 
began with a squabble among themselves should end in a row with 
the authorities. Nevertheless, Sin RicwHakb Mayne is a delightful 
man for a small party. 

Brown.— Oh! yes, and the smaller the better. But somehow his 
MayNeE force den’t seem to be appreciated “mony the working 
Classes. First of all there was the Strutton-yround business, and 
now this interference, 

SMITH For mismanavement and want of tact he and Sir GEORGE 
Giaey might be driven in a curricle, They make a splendid pair 
al 

BRrowN.— Now, respect the constituted authorities, and for good- 
ness sake don’t say donkeys. 

SauirH.—Well, | won’t say it; but thoughts are free. 

Brown.—Do you see that our episcopal friend, the Saponaceous 
One, at the head of a body of the clerzy, want to decide all their own 
reliyious ditliculties themselves ? 

SmivH.—VDPleasant look-out that for essayists and inquiring minds 
eens rally. 

Brown.—Oh, very! 

SwuirH.—And how a few cases of orthodox firmness towards so- 
called heretics will endear the Church to the vreat body of the people! 

BRrowNn,.— Won't it 7 

SmitH.—And how all sceptics will be convinced ! 

BRowN.—Just so 

SMita.—And what 
other and less-eulightened nations ! 

Bkown.— Let's hope they'll profit by it. 

SMiTH.—Ah! well: unfortunately wait until Parliament yvrants 
them the power of deciding ¢ yntrove rsies bef 
blessinys. 


a’ glorious example of toleration will be set to 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 
By our SPpEcIAL COMMISSIONER, 


THE TWO THOUSAND. 

Strn,—When I last addressed you, I hinted sportively at your 
venerous offer to pay my doctor’s bills. I was little aware that [ 
should so soon be compelled to throw myself—no, I’m too tender aj] 
over for that—to let myself down gently on your bounty. I'll tell 
you how it happened. i ; 

Being anxious to have my own personal opinion on the merits of 
the favourite, I determined to be present at one of his trials, and with 
that intent some short time ago paid a visit to his training-ground, 
There appeared to be a childish objection to the presence of a com- 
parative stranger entertained by the stable, which forestalled (stable, 
four-stalled—not so bad for me!) my intention. I am a modest man, 
as you are well aware, and did not wish to intrude my company; so 
with the retiring nature which so becomes me, I took humble tem- 
porary residence in a furze-bush, which commanded a view of the 
gallop. The bush, I may observe, had as much point about it as a 
number of Fun, so you will guess my position was not pleasant, for 
prickles are not incentives to sport, and the best of cords are not 
proof to the insinuating manners of “fuz.” Well, as I was sitting 
like PHILoMEL, leaning my breast—well, no, not my breast exactly, 
but no matter—against a thorn, I was discovered by some particularly 
rude parties belonging to the stable, who collared me immediate, and 
What’s worse, they gave me sucha 
horsewhipping that Vve hardly been able to wagea bone since. [| 
hide my anguish behind a smile, and tell my friends it’s rheumatism, 
: However, I have the 
satisfaction of feeling that I was a martyr to my sense of duty, but 
that don’t altogether minister to a mind—or any other part of one’s 
person— diseased. ‘“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” and 
I can assure you I haven’t been able to sit down since with any com- 
fort er without an air-cushion. 

Well, sir, having borne the whips and scorns of what-ye-may-call-it 
—Iam not blessed with a good memory, or I would out-SHAKE- 
SPEARE the SHAKESPERIAN Committee—1 was enabled at last to pay 
a visit to Newmarket. 

I have already told you, or at all events have had it on my mind to 
tell you for some weeks past, that General Peel ought to win the 
Two Thousand. The race was a capital one—General Peel outstripping 
every one. The judgment of Paris’s rider has been questioned, for 
they say its the “ first capital” horse in Europe, and ought to have 
I may add that I put the pot on, and madea 
pot—a few—as the French say. 

The weather was capital, and the betting brisk. One party with 
whom I betted was rather too brisk, for as he had backed Historian 
as heavily as if it had been HUME or SMOLLET, he lost to me; but 
instead of settling made a bolt of it. 

Now that the Derby is approaching, I may as well give you my 
opinion of the probable starters. Cambuscan is dropping a bit in 
favour, in consequence of its having been discovered that he has got 
hind legs, whereas it was always thought he had four before. 1 never 
thought so, mind you, because I never could believe a horse could 
have legs like that. Coastguard ought to come in first, because he 
should be pre-ventive, but 1 am afraid if any other horse ¢ets ahead 
of him there is not much chance. Scottish Chief ought to outstrip 
his competitors if we are to believe that a Highland costume is as 
licht as is represented in pictures, but if there is any rain I’m afraid 
he will be likely to stick in the clay-more than others. General 
Pecl is like his namesake, a general favourite, and Copenhagen is the 
capital of Dentmark, but not what I call capital, while Ely is rather 


| too slippery a card, 





After a due consideration of the chances, I am inclined to give 4s 
iny tip for the Derby winner 


ScoTtisn CuHreF and CoasTGvuaRD, 
Or 
CAMBUSCAN and GENERAL PEEL, 
Or 
First FLticutr and CopENHAGEN, 
Or, perhaps, 
Binem Broom and HIsTorran. 
If it these I should look for the winner among Prince 
Arthur, Forayer, Baragah, Ackworth, Ely, Strafford, Claremont, and 
Valiant; or, failing one of these, 1 should have recourse to the field. 
Any one acting on this advice will be sure of having the right horse 
Further particulars by enclosing an entailed estate and 
Yours faithfully, 
THE SPECIAL SpoRTING MAN, 
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POETRY AND PROSE. 
No. 2.—THE SEA! THE SEs! 


POETRY. 


KIND reader, should you see a nautical swell, 
Whose clothes not of tar but of patchouli smell— 
They’re but lately sent home by the tailor-— 
Who swears that his home is the rolling tide, 
That his bark —not his BreLtLtaA—shall be his bride, 
In spite of stern father and all beside, 
That’s my poetical sailor. 


You may know him at once by his sailorly walk, 
His language adorned with sailor’s talk, 

And his confidential predictions 
About the weather: “’T will rain ere noon,” 
Or, “from the hazy state of last night’s moon, 
We shall have a terrible hurricane soon, 

Then see if I prophesy fictions.” 


in the summer months you may meet him at Cowes, 
Where he’ll tell you the nautical world allows 
That the “ Saucy Fan,” with her clipper bows, 

Has no match between Land’s-end and Dover. 
When the yachting’s over you'll find him at home, 
In some drawing-room at Paris, Florence, or Rome, 
Assuring some damsel “ the billowy foam 

Is the home of a bloodthirsty rover.” 


Kind reader, imagine yourself, if you can, 
In the well-furnished cabin of “ Saucy Fan,” 
For her owner has kindly invited 
A host of friends for a summer’s cruise. 
There’s FraNK from the Line, and Gus from the Blues, 
And a bevy of charmers who'd like to refuse, 
But profess themselves “ really delighted. ‘ 


Hurrah! we’re off, for our anchor’s weighed, 
The canvas is spread and all sail is made, 
That the “ Saucy Fan” can carry. 
The guests on the quarter-deck laugh and talk, 
And whisper soft nothings, as slowly they walk : 
While jealous AvausTvs determines to baulk 
Miss Cxiara’s flirtation with Harry. 


But what interrupted that laugh of glee ? 
Oh, the “ Saucy Fan” has shipped asea, 
And washed poor AuausTtvs to “ looward !” 
The gentlemen groan and the ladies shriek, 
And their stall-room’s sacred privacy seek ; 
While as soon as drenched AuGusTus can speak, 
He faintly calls for the steward. 


The steward gives AUGUSTUs a glass of punch, 
And the owner invites all his friends to lunch, 
Provided by ForTNUM and Mason. 
But all are aware that a chicken’s breast, 
Though washed down by champagne of the very best, 
Instead of giving the stomach rest, 
Only serves the crisis to hasten 
So after the meal 
Each guest ’gan to feel 
Nature’s urgent demand for a basin. 


‘Tis a business maxim “ demand cre: ates 
A supply of basins, or jugs, or plates ; 
And the present instance—oh! cruel fate !- 
Proved the rule seldom has an exce tion. 
For those who sat down to lunch or to dine, 
And in foaming goblets of sparkling wine 
Poured out libations at VENUS’s shrine, 
Ere long sacrificed to NEPTU NE. 


7 pus | back! put back !” cries the owner brave, 
r the yawning billows will be the grave 

Of the young and fair, the lordly and brave, 
That came on this yachting exe ursion. 

And quoth he , aside, “Let tl , breezes blow 

Our ) yacht to her moorings just of Bordeaux ; 

lhen we’ll tell our adventures, and who sball know 
If we viye an apocryphal version ? 


ae 
ao ll tell how Rercely the breezes blew. 
Ld praise the “ Saucy Fan’s captain and crew, 
But I’)] he the chief retailer 
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Of my own brave deeds; for I always boast 

I fear neither tempest nor rock-bound coast ; 

When my hearers are guests and I am their host, 
None will doubt I’m a true British sailor.” 


PROSE. 


In order to satisfy those who yearn 
The practical side of tne sea to le arn, 
The fee must take a prosaic turn, 
And write of its dangers and duties. 
Let others sing of the “ wind that blows,’ 
Or chant the praise of “ the ship that goes ;” 
The reverse of the picture your servant shows, 
Its horrors as well as its beauties, 


The sea! the sea! the deep blue sea! 

Who would not wish for a life on thee ? 

The grave of the young, and brave, and free ; 
For asleep ’neath the stormy billow 

Lie those for whose coming fond mothers wait, 

And weep that the noble vessel is late ; 

And the maiden, but whilom with joy elate, 
For some sleeper shall wear the willow. 


Oh! foaming, tempestuous, boisterous sea, 
What deeds of destruction are wrought on thee, 
When to dreaded lee-shore with hellish glee, 
The storm-fiend pursues some vessel ! 
As she strikes he cries, ‘‘ Puny mortals, mark 
The end of your boasted gallant b: irk, 
That was built with the waves to wrestle,’ 


Oh! peaceful, beautiful, glassy sea, 
What scenes of horror are W rought on thee, 
When the fire demon lights his torches ; 
When through the ship rings the cry of “ Fire! 
When the wreathing flames mount higher and higher, 
Till the vessel is one vast funeral pyre, 
Yor the prey that it mockingly scorches. 


9) 


Oh! deceitfully smiling, treacherous sea, 
What tales of woe might be told by thee— 
Horrors no human eye may see 

Or human ears hear a word of ! 
For, alas! oh heaving, mysterious brine, 
No tongue can ever pourtray but thine 
The vague extent of that awful line, 

Left harbour and never since heard of ! 


Oh! grandly beautiful, awful sea, 
What deeds of daring are wrought on thee, 
W hat acts of heroic devotion, 
Surpassing romance of sword or glave, 
When the lifeboat speeds on its err: ind to save 
Some shipwrecked crew from a yawning g grave, 
And to rescue the sons of the ocean! 


Oh! fearfully cruel, revengeful sea, 

SATURN Was not more malignant than thee 

When he made a luncheon, or dinner, or tea, 
Of one of his sons or daughters! 

Thouch he treated his children like penny buns, 

And ate up a dozen daughters or sons, 


What thousands of Franks, Goths, Vandals, and Huns, 


Are swallowed up by thy waters ! 


What costly argosies, past all price, 
Have been crushed and shattered as in a vice, 
And rent and torn by thy cruel ice, 
In North or South Polar reyion! 
Till their hardy crews thought a slice of bear 
Or a tender seal steak was lordly fare, 
Yor their feast days, like anyels’ visits, were rare, 
And the name of their fast days Legion. 


TI hen be not deceived by the men who boast 
‘They fear neither tempest nor rock-bound ¢ oast ;’ 

And when in their cups everlastingly toast 

PoLi or Su, *“‘and wish they could hail her ; 
But let the bard ask for a hearty cheer, 
Por the sailorly pluck to all Englishmen dear ; 
And it were not unmanly to shed a tear 

O’er the hardships endured by the sailor. 


— —— ———— 
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A HARDENED SKINNER. 


We were delighted to find in the South Eastern Gazette, the other day, the following 
report of one of those cases which reflect such undying honour on the admirable adminis- 
tration of that embodiment of justice, English statute law, by that compendium of human 
wisdom, the unpaid maypistracy :— 

* An cold man, named Sitas Skinner, about 60 years of age, was charged beforethe county magistrates at 
Rocherter with going to sleepin the open air. ‘The accused was observed by police-coustable Empson, 
behind a straw stack between four and five o’clock in the morning, and lie down to go tosleep, 
immediately pounced on him and took him into custody. The accused said he had nowhere 
MAKSHAM, the presiding magistrate, told the prisoner he was‘ an almost incorrigible 
to six wecks’ hard labour.” 


‘ 


ICO, to “oO 


when the othice 
to s.cep. I i v. Mi 


character,” amd sent ed hin 


fneorriible indeed! Wedo not for a moment doubt that a man so hardened in crime 
as to dare to have no home, will be capable of the audacity of sleeping in the open air 
ayain as soon as his term of imprisonment is over. We believe that even such an able 
justice of the peace and active minister of the Gospel as the REV.MR. MarsuamM will find it 
di fh ult 
the impertinence to be tired of wandering about in that homeless state, which at once 
stamps him as acriminal of the deepest dye. How dare StLas SKINNER be sixty years 
old How dare he be Ilow dare he be weary? How dare he go to sleep — 
and in the open air too? Our hair stands on end at the contemplation of this case, and 
is due to the recklessness in crime of this sexagenarian reprobate. Will 
i name of the REVEREND Mr. MAaRsHAM’s parish, because we should 
like to “sit under him.” We feel sure after this display of mercy and charity upon the 
bench that we should tind infinite comforting in his loving and truly Christian ministration. 

We sincerely trust this noble Christian’s name will not be soon forgotten, and that this 


hho less ? 


’ 


Wwe suppose that it 
anvbody tell us the 


example of humanity and justice will be widely followed. We alse venture to hope that 

. aa , ‘ , } } way } } } yr) ; j } r : 
here and there amony the criminal classes may be found men who will see the error of their 
ways, end learn from this to shun the guilt of being old, the sin of being homeless, and the | 
] | 


introduce a new velvet frock-coat to 

Phis may be all very well for evening 

costume, but we fancy that. ¢ jinner. there can be nothing half so ; . 5 

a - v . behdd ly Adckh, iOF ain ier, were can be nov liny Auil EQ appropriate as the 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES is, 
Bupersede the old-fashioned one, as * dress,” 


it appears, avout to 


i (for the Prox 


to break this hoary ruflian of his insolent habit of going to sl ep whenever he has |! 
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netors) by CHARLES WHYT'E, 


FUN TO HIS FRIENDS. 


“ T,rves there a man with soul so dead,” 
Who never in his life has read 
Our Fun ? 


We don’t believe a man you'd find 


But who has something in his mind 
Of Fun. 


Suppose us wrong; if such you catch, 
Just take him off to Colney Hatch, 
For Fun. 


What puts a fellow at his ease 
Among those lovely things, the shes ? 
His Fun. 


What remedy for indigestion, 
Is the best beyond a question ? 
Why Foy. 
Tis even said our gracious QUEEN, 
To smile was very lately seen 
At Fun. 


The PRINCE OF WALES, our steady friend, 
To him we regularly send 

Our Fun, 
And he most graciously has said 


The royal infaut shall be fed 
On Fon. 


When first the PRINCESS saw our sheet, 
She said, “Oh, ALBERT, what a treat 

Is Fun !” 
For us great politicians send, 
They know their interests all depend 

On Fun. 


Derpy and Dizzy, GLADSTONE, Pam, 
Never hold forth without a cram 

Of Fun. 
But humbler friends than these we own, 
How highly prized, is only known 

To Fun. 
The swart mechanic takes us in, 
His honest features alla grin | 

With Fon. 


When work is done, his jovial mind 
Knows what enjoyment it shall find 
In FUN. 
Each Wednesday there is such a rout 
All through the land when we bring out 
Our FUN. 
Now and for ever we engage, 
H{umour shall flash on every page 
Of Fun. 
But we must stop—our boy declares 
Compositors call out up-stairs 
For Fun. 
So now another ship we launch, 
Knowing that England’s heart is staunch 
To Fun. 


A Nag and an Egg. 


Wr extract the following curious story from 
a fashionable contemporary :— 

‘* An Easteregg, made of tissue-paper over large hoops’ 
was sent toa lady in Paris—one of the Queens of Beauty’ 
It contained a very valuable horse—all alive and kicking. 
It was naturally managed that he should have free usé 
of his legs, but no more.’’ 

Of course the lady was in eggstasies at this 
evustraordinary egysample of egystreime gene: 











| rosity. We wonder whether the horse was white | 


and kad a yoke round its neck? It was, 09 © 


doubt, hatched in a mare’s nest; but it was4 | 


° . . . oe 
nest of eggs in itself, because a French frien® 


of ours assures us that there were four (h)@4* 7 


inside the tissue-paper one. 
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OUR CRITIC AMONG THE PICTURES. 
[First Notice. }' 

ON Monday week last we went to the Royal Academy. As the 
hour of our intended visit was not published, our progress down the 
Strand was comparatively uninterrupted, and we arrived at the doors 
of the Academy in our usual health and spirits. By that time, how- 

| ever, the fact of our arrival became known, and an immense mob 
| collected around the entrance. Moreover, an officious policeman 
jumped into a Hansom and drove, at his own expense, to the abode of 
the head bell-ringer of St. Martin’s Church, who, on receiving the infor- 
| mation that we were paying a visit to the Exhibition, immediately set 
_ to work to ring out Bobs Major Kentish Fire Triplets (or whatever they 
| are called) inour honour. The compliment was gratifying, but out of 
tune; so in pity to the residents in the immediate vicinity, many of 
| whom are gradually growing imbecile from the dreadful effects of these 
| horrible bells, we despatched a peer to say that, as our visit was strictly 
| private, we would dispense with the services of the ringers. A guard 
_ of honour, consisting of an elderly sentry with something on his mind, 
was in attendance, but at our special request the usual compliment 
was omitted. An elderly gentleman at the entrance appeared to be 
extremely anxious to possess some little temporary memento of our 
visit, so begged permission to take charge of our umbrella, and gaze 
fondly at it until our return. He was a courtly man, and the form 
he used towards us (and, as we subsequently discovered, towards 
others) was as follows :— 

CoURTLY GENTLEMAN.—Allow me, sir, to take charge of your 
umbrella. Thank you, sir. I will take great care of it, sir. Do not 
fear that I shall lose it—set your mind quite at rest on that point. 
This, sir, is a ticket which you will observe I attach to your umbrella, 
thus. Here, sir, is another, corresponding in every important respect 
with the one so attached. When you wish your umbrella returned to 
you, you will be good enough to present the ticket in your possession, 
and I shall thus be able to identify without difliculty the umbrella in 
question. Ha! ha! it’s extremely simple. 

As this form was repeated to each individual who proposed to deposit 
an umbrella, it is perhaps unnecessary to state that the umbrella-stand 
was somewhat crowded. 

We ascended the staircase in the usual manner, and our first emotion 
on entering the west room was astonishment at the thinness of at- 
tendance as compared with that of previous years. But our surprise 
was obliterated when we recollected that the thinness of attendance 
could be accounted for if we took into consideration the fact that in 
1863 BANTING had not been invented, 


THIS IS YEHORIZ©O 
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Visitors to the Exhibition, 1863, Visitors to the Exhibition, 1564. 


The exhibition isa good one; that is to say, the average “ figure of 
merit” is higher than usual. There are few decidedly “ sensation” 
pictures, but there are many excellent works by unknown artists, and, 
we grieve to say, some ridiculous works with famous names attached 
to them. Of course the former are all hung out of sight, and of 
course the latter are hung on the “ line,’’? which, however, has been 
somewhat raised this year. 

Mr. E. J. Poyxrer’s “ Siren” (509) is a pretty figure, with a deal 
of uninteresting rock-work in the background, and a horizon on the 
fourth floor. It is principally remarkable for the alternate green and 
blue shades which Mr. Poynter has dispersed all over the picture. 

| The rocks are blue, the water is green, the drapery that protects the 
| Siren from scratching herself on the uncomfortable periwinkly rock in 
the foreground on which she is sitting, is blue, and the young lady’s 
petticoat is green. 

No. 480 is aremarkable picture. It is called, in the catalogue, “The 
bread of man,” and consists of wheatears and poppies. It never 
before occurred to us to inquire why if was that poppies always grow 
among wheat, and if it had we should probably have been unable to 
answer ourselves, but Mr. H. L. Ropexts’s picture suggests both the 
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FUN. 


Illustration from a recently discovered Comic Paper, Temp. Ed. ITI. (Brit. Mus.) 
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A HARDENED SKINNER. 


We were delighted to find in the South Eastern Gazette, the other day, the following 
report of one of those cases which reflect such undying honour on the admirable adminis- 
tration of that embodiment of justice, English statute law, by that compendium of human 
wisdom, the unpaid magistracy :— 

* An old man, named Sitas Skinner, about 60 years of age, was charged beforethe county magistrates at 
Rochester with going to slecp in the open air. ‘The accused was observed by police-coustable Empson, 
100, to go behind a straw stack between four and five o’clock in the morning, and lie down to go tosleep, 
when the officer immediately pounced on him and took himinto custody. The accused said he had nowhere 
to sleep. The Kv. Mr. Mansuam, the presiding magistrate, told the prisoner he was’‘ an almost incorrigible 
character,’ and sentenced him w six weeks’ hard labour.” 

Incorrigible indeed! We do not for a moment doubt that a man so hardened in crime 
as to dare to have no home, will be capable of the audacity of sleeping in the open air 
again as soon as his term of imprisonment is over. We believe that even such an able 
justice of the peace and active minister of the Gospel as the Kkv.Mr. MarsuHam will find it 
difficult to break this hoary ruffian of his insolent habit of going to sleep whenever he has 
the impertinence to be tired of wandering about in that homeless state, which at once 
stamps him as a criminal of the deepest dye. How dare S1Las SKINNER be sixty years 
old? How dare he be homeless? How dare he be weary? How dare he go to sleep— 
and in the open air too? Our hair stands on end at the contemplation of this case, and 
we suppose that it is due to the recklessness in crime of this sexagenarian reprobate. Will 
anybody tell us the name of the REVEREND Mr. MarsHAM’s parish, because we should 
like to “sit under him.” We feel sure after this display of mercy and charity upon the 
bench that we should find infinite comforting in his loving and truly Christian ministration. 

We sincerely trust this noble Christian’s name will not be soon forgotten, and that this 
example of humanity and justice will be widely followed. We alse venture to hope that 
here and there among the criminal classes may be found men who will see the error of their 
ways, and learn from this to shun the guilt of being old, the sin of being homeless, and the 
vice of being weary. 


THE Prince oF WALEs is, it appears, about to introduce a new velvet frock-coat to 
supersede the old-fashioned one, as “dress.” This may be all very well for evening 
— but we fancy that, for dinner, there can be nothing half so appropriate as the 
“ swallow,” 
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FUN TO HIS FRIENDS. 


“ Lives there a man with soul so dead,” 
Who never in his life has read 
Our Fux ? 


We don’t. believe a man you'd find 
But who has something in his mind 
Of Fun. 


| Suppose us. wrong; if such you catch, 
| Just take him off to Colney Hatch, 
For Foun. 














What puts.a fellow at his ease 
Among those lovely things, the shes? 
. His Foun. 







What remedy for indigestion, 
Is the best beyond a question ? 







Why Fon. 


*Tis even said our gracious QUEEN, 
T’o smile was very lately seen 
At Foun. 


The PRINCE OF WALEs, our steady friend, 
To him we regularly send 
Our Fon, 


And he most graciously has said 
The royal infant shall be fed 


On Fox. 
















When first the PRINCESS saw our sheet, 
She said, “Oh, ALBERT, what a treat 
: Is Fun !” 








For us great politicians send, 
They know their interests all depend 
On Fun. 


Derby and Dizzy, GLADSTONE, Pam, 
Never hold forth without a cram 
Of Fun. 


But humbler friends than these we own, 
How highly prized, is only known 
-To Fun. 


The swart mechanic takes us in, 
His honest features alla grin 
With Fon. 


When work is done, his jovial mind 
Knows what enjoyment it shall find 
In Fun. 


Each Wednesday there is such a rout 
All through the land when we bring out 
Our Fun. 





Now and for ever we engage, 
Humour shall flash on every page 
Of Fun. 


But we must stop—our boy declares 
Compositors call out up-stairs 
. -* For Fun. 

So now another ship we launch, 
Knowing that England’s heart is staunch | 
To Fun. | 


A Nag and an Egg. 


Wr extract the following curious story from | 
a fashionable contemporary :— 


‘* An Easter egg, made of tissue-paper over large hoops’ 
was sent toa lady in Paris—one of the Queens of Beauty’ | 
It contained a very valuable horse—all alive and kicking. 
It was naturally managed that he should have free us¢ 
of his legs, but no more.”’ 


Of course the lady was in eggstasies at this 
eggstraordinary eggsample of eggstreme gene- 
rosity. We wonder whether the horse was while 
and had a yoke roundits neck? It was, 0° & 
doubt, hatched in a mare’s nest ; but it was4 
nest of eggs in itself, because a French friet 
of ours assures us that there were four (h)ew/ 
inside the tissue-paper one. 
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OUR CRITIC AMONG THE PICTURES. 
[First Nortcg. }' 


On Monday week last we went to the Royal Academy. As the 
hour of our intended visit was not published, our progress down the 
Strand was comparatively uninterrupted, and we arrived at the doors 
of the Academy in our usual health and spirits. By that time, how- 
ever, the fact of our arrival became known, and an immense mob 
collected around the entrance. Moreover, an officious policeman 
jumped into a Hansom and drove, at his own expense, to the abode of 
the head bell-ringer of St. Martin’s Church, who, on receiving the infor- 
mation that we were paying a visit to the Exhibition, immediately set 
to work to ring out Bobs Major Kentish Fire Triplets (or whatever they 
are called) inour honour. The compliment was gratifying, but out of 
tune; so in pity to the residents in the immediate vicinity, many of 
whom are gradually growing imbecile from the dreadful effects of these 
horrible bells, we despatched a peer to say that, as our visit was strictly 
private, we would dispense with the services of the ringers. A guard 
of honour, consisting of an elderly sentry with something on his mind, 
was in attendance, but at our special request the usual compliment 
was omitted. An elderly gentleman at the entrance appeared to be 
extremely anxious to possess some little temporary memento of our 
visit, so begged permission to take charge of our umbrella, and gaze 
fondly at it until our return. He was a courtly man, and the form 
he used towards us (and, as we subsequently discovered, towards 
others) was as follows :— 

CouRTLY GENTLEMAN.—Allow me, sir, to take charge of your 
umbrella. Thank you, sir. I will take great care of it, sir. Do not 
fear that I shall lose it—set your mind quite at rest on that point. 
This, sir, is a ticket which you will observe I attach to your umbrella, 
thus. Here, sir, is another, corresponding in every important respect 
with the one so attached. When you wish your umbrella returned to 
you, you will be good enough to present the ticket in your possession, 
and I shall thus be able to identify without difficulty the umbrella in 
question. Ha! ha! it’s extremely simple. 

As this form was repeated to each individual who proposed to deposit 
an umbrella, it is perhaps unnecessary to state that the umbrella-stand 
was somewhat crowded. 

We asvended the staircase in the usual manner, and our first emotion 
on entering the west room was astonishment at the thinness of at- 
tendance as compared with that of previous years. But our surprise 
was obliterated when we recollected that the thinness of attendance 
could be accounted for if we took into consideration the fact that in 
1863 BaNTING had not been invented. 


Cemctnittintepsstilitmiesmmndine 


Visitors to the Exhibition, 1863. Visitors to the Exhibition, 1864. 


The exhibition isa good one; that is to say, the average “ figure of 
merit” is higher than usual. There are few decidedly “ sensation” 
pictures, but there are many excellent works by unknown artists, and, 
we grieve to say, some ridiculous works with famous names attached 
to * al Of course the former are all hung out of sight, and of 
course the latter are hung on the “ line,” which, however, has been 
somewhat raised this year. 

Mr. E. J. Poynren’s “ Siren” (509) is a pretty figure, with a deal 
of uninteresting rock-work in the background, and a horizon on the 
fourth floor. It is principally remarkable for the alternate green and 
blue shades which Mr. Poynter has dispersed all over the picture. 
The rocke are blue, the water is green, the drapery that protects the 
Siren from scratching herself on the unnomsertablo pete lasly rock in 
the foreground on which she is sitting, is blue, and the young lady’s 
petticoat is green. : 

No. 480 is aremarkable picture. It is called, in the catalogue, “The 
bread of man,” and consists of wheatears and poppies. It never 
before occurred to us to inquire why it was that poppies always rtd 
among wheat, and if it we should probably have been unable to 
answer ourselves, but Mr. H. L. Ropzerts’s picture suggests both the 
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question and the answer. Poppies grow among the wheat in order to 
‘throw it up.” 

7 There conan awful pictures in the east room, numbered 30 and 92. 
hey are by a Mn. Jensen, and represent “ H.R.H. the PRINCE OF 
Wane in the robe of the most exalted order of the Star of India,” 
and “—_B.H. the Princess or WaLEs in State robes.” The Prince 
is all tassels, blue silk, swords, red curtains, pillars, and thunder-clouds, 
and clearly says, “ I have been carefully put together, and if I move I 
shall come undone, and shan’t know how to put myself to rights again, 
and what a dreadful thing that would be!” The young lady is repre- 
sented,’we presume, in Marlborough House, and is pointing to one of 
those ignagian crowns and cushions, which one meets with at 
every tarn in royal oe and plainly says, “I’ve got to wear that 
thing one of these days, and I’m afraid I shall look a dreadful guy in 
it!” Mr. JENSEN may take to himself the credit of having made a 
more imbecile portrait of the gentlemanly young Prince, and an uglier 
portrait of the pretty young Princess, than any of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine other artists who have selected those exalted personages 
as the subjects of their principal Academy pictures this year. 

“ AnaB and JEzEBEL” (15), by Mr. E. ARMITAGE, is a portrait 
of a leg from the shop at the corner of Crane-court, Fleet-street, with 
a diminutive body attached. K1nG ANB is meditating in the attitude 
that kings always assume when they meditate, and that superior 
woman JEZEBEL is whispering evil counsels into his ear. She is 
reposing on a beautiful tick mattress and pillow, but where is the 
pillow-case,Mr. ARMITAGE? Don’t say it’s at the wash. 

Mr. Evmore’s “ Exvelsior” (424) represents that abominable organ- 
grinder with the sensation head of hair, whom we all know so well, 
taking an autumnal pleasure trip on the Alps. A suit of scale armour 
is, of course, the very thing to scale mountains in, and if there is 
one thing likely to prove more useful to the adventurous tourist 
than another, itis that flag and maintop-gallant-mast which our young 
friend carries inhis hand. A gigantic eagle is observed flying away 
in abject terror at the dreadful organist’s supernatural head of hair. 

Mr. WHISTLER has contributed a dreadful picture (No. 593) of a 
Chinese potichomaniac. It is appropriately styled “ Die lange Lizen, 
of the six marks,” and everybody will at once see why. She is a 
singular young woman, who possesses an original way of sitting down, 
which at once recommends her to the notice of persons on the look- 
out for novelty. 

There, that’s enough for our first instalment. 


DIPLOMATIC AXIOMS BY A PRUSSIAN 
TALLEYRAND. 


DipLomacy is the science which teaches us to tell lies with ease and 
elegance combined ; consequently, he is the best diplomatist who can 
tell most lies, and in the most unblushing manner. 

The great end and aim of Prussian diplomacy is the aggrandizement 
of Prussia, This is to be accomplished, if possible, by fair means, par 
preference, by foul. 

_ ‘The young diplomatist should never hesitate to give a promise, or 
sign a treaty ; though none but fools allow themselves tobe bound by 
such trifles, 

Representative institutions are “weak-minded fallacies, and the 
sagacious minister will easily learft how to snub, insult, disregard, and 
treat them generally with the contempt they deserve. 

Vox populi vor Dei: a ridiculous absurdity. The people, i.e., the 
canaille, or all who do not belong to the heaven-born Junker party, 
should have no voice at all, except it be to applaud the actions of their 
rulers and (consequently) their betters. 

Of war: as a general rule this is a great mistake, unless something 
is to be gained by it. For this purpose an aggression on a smaller 
and weaker State is to be preferred. As an instance, take our present 
war with Denmark; in which, under pretence of freeing Schleswig 
and Holstein'from Danish tyranny, we intend to add two provinces 
to our beloved country. 

Of alliances: in war they are decidedly useful. If fighting in 
concert, the army of the ally should always be thrust forward in cases 
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NEW AMERICAN ODE. 
By Mr. M**r*n F. T*p**pz. 


(An “owed” which we fear will never be paid.) 


‘Mr. Cuase, aware that he cannot for ever go on borrowing or printing waggon.- 
loads of inconvertible Greenbacks per diem, insists that the country must be taxed 
to the extent of 500,000,000 doilars per annum, to pay its way. This is a sum repre- 


senting, with gold at par, no less than £100,000,000 sterling.” — Zimes’ Correspondent, 


WELtcomeE, welcome, faithful CHAsE, 
The best of all your tribe ; 
Green laurels shall adorn your race, 
In spite of Southern gibe. 
You carry L1ncoxn through the storm 
With pluck ne’er shown before : 
Whilst millions through the Exchequer swarm, 
You call for millions more. 
CHORUS, 
Five hundred million dollars, 
A hundred million more ! 
For never did audacity 
Show front so bold before. 


Honour, honour, noble CHASE! 
The world records thy praise ; 
Your genius knows nor time nor space, 
Except the quarter days. 
Icarus-like you skim the air, 
On paper wings and wax ; 
One cure there is for every care— 
Impose another tax. 
CHORUS, 
Five hundred million dollars, 
A million million more ; 
Another million add thereto, 
And multiply by four! 


Lo! immortal, sky-born CHAsE! 
All Wall-street shouts thy name; 
And clearly thinks it no disgrace 
To be somewhat profane. 
Poor merchant princes, in their fear, 
Implore your powerful aid ; 
Conceiving it is very clear 
They never will get paid. 
CHORUS. 
A million, million, million, 
For every year that dies ; 
And no one must presume to ask 
Sir CHaseE the “ reason whys,” 


Tuy Tercentenary, O CHasE! 
Will be a day indeed ; 
A million widows ! and each face 
Adorned with mourning weed ! 
A million merchants gone to grief, 
A million firms to smash, 
Will send their ghosts to laud the chief 
Who squandered all their cash. 
GRAND CHORUS. 
Welcome, welcome, FatHer CHASE! 
Great hero of the present age ! 
Stern magician of this year of grace, 
FUN gives thee halfva page ! 
If e’er thy head diminished be, 
Fleet-street will ope her arms ! 
A glass-case there shall solace thee 
For Wall-street’s base alarms. 


_ The Field of Mars, with a Garden attached. 
IT is calculated that thirty thousand French troops’will have arrived 


where much loss is likely to accrne ; but the careful diplomatist will , 
always contrive to appropriate to his own nation above glory and . Capone af Ubilons by the endof June. “The vegetable gardens 
results may be achieved by the aforesaid army. a aad getting ready,” says our informant, “and measures” — (query 
oe of seed) —“ are being taken to put all in order.” We should not 
— == wonder if 7 ee were owing to the cultivation of scarlet- 
- runners as a delicate allusion to the troops of la perfide Albion. The 
i. A Sritioh Stronghold and a French Laya. French colonels no doubt take an Sareetal ales in « sticking” 
MONSIEUR ALEXANDRE Laya proposes to supersede Gibraltar | these runners, 
by a maritime canal across Spain. He won’t cut out either his canal 
ne 80 easily as he thinks. The scheme is an expensive one that A Rowine Rmpie.—Why is the mouth of the Thames like a 
wi require the “ Spanish,” and even then we doubt it’s (S)pa’in’, So, | rowlock ?— Because there’s a Nore in it, to be sure 
ONSIEUR Lava, we'll lay a wager you don’t doit. Tue Girt I Love.—Oyster Patty, 
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THE TOUCHING AND PATHETIC LEGEND, OF 
SAM STOUT. 


Sam Stout he drove an omnibus 
Wita horses ne’er outdone ; 

They never melted in the heat, 
Though always in a rwn.. 


He ate anddrank enough for six 
Betweem:his;hourly rides, 

And thoughtit not extravagant 
While he had«twelve “insides.” 


But soon his appetite fell off, 
And fewer were his draughts; 

For, spiteofall his driving skill, 
Love steuek:himwithihis “ shafts.” 


’Twas Ku ze helaved+-a;barmaid fine, 

An Itishigirl squat, faty' and plump— 
Tn shorb;ia Oatholic ‘ massy” 

“Abid Kidpp?’ he said,“ be.mines you'll! find 
Such 'love isi very rarey: 

And when youridenedate you'll pay; 
Yet be my, constant fair. ”” 

She vowed she’d fix her heart-on:him, 
But ’twasa wicked flam ; 

For Samis comductor’s badge she, wore, 
And omly badgeredSam. 


And soem; alas! hedawnd her false, 
Which:made his#enges reel; 

So, driving recklessathrough his,soee, 
He cared not for higsewheel. 

“ False girl,” he criedy ““ne more: you'll fill 
My glass with smiles and titters ; 

My thoughts, if now 1 drank your gin, 
Would make it gin-and-bitters. 


“Ah! Kars, when at St. Paul’s you look 
You'll think of one with gloom, 

Who once ‘ stood’ there as stoutly built 
And with as dark a doom. 


‘For I’m resolved to die, and quit 
The ills this life bestows, : 

And leave my omnibus to gee 
Without me and my woes.” 


So he got into an empty butt, 
And, closing up the end, 

Felt grateful for its friendly aid, 
Though d4ué a hollow friend. 


The brewers came to take him off, 
Aud thought stale beer they’d there ; 
But, ah! stout’s load of grief was more 
Than porter e’er vould bear. 


They rolled him then along the kerb, 
And knew not, simple souls, 

How much he’d rather starved in peace 
Than had so many rods, 


Says he, “ In vain to summon me 
Informers long combined, 

But now these brewers think me beer, 
I shall be surely ‘ fined.’ 


““T gasp and can no longer breathe, 
But die a cruel death ; 

For though these horses draw this dray, 
They cannot draw my breath. 


* False gal,” he cried, “though you may think 
I sham this dying state, 

You'll find at last my smothered end 
Is quantum suff-O Kate!” 


THE Wire’s Domatn.—Home. 

Just THe Reverse.—Lapy PaLMERSTON’s party, at Cambridge 
House, has been put off for a week, on account of the Premier's 
illness.~There has been another “ party,” at Grosvenor-gate, put off — 
sine die—on acedunt of the Premier’s health and “ strength !” 


en 


CASUAL CON VERSATIONS. 
PICKED UP BY OUR Own MovcHarp. 


SmITH.— What a fine example of humanity the civilized Germans 
are setting in Jutland ! 

Brown.—Yes ; andjsnijit a cheap way of proceeding, making war 
support wan? 

Sm1iTH.—But. suppose the same principle should be tried with the 
Parnas themselves. I wonder if) it would meet with,equal ap- 
precialion. 

_Baowns—Oh! dear, no; im that case, the: prineiples is entirely 
different. You see, robbing, Danes of their property, is leyiti- 
mate warfare; but retributiom.in,kind:on offending, Prussiaus would 


bevun¢ivilized plunderingwf thew t deseription. 
Smarms— W hat is tho ObannelsFiaehs te, the Downs for 2: Do you 
ens war ? 
wa-—Certainly mets it isenly Mage RvssEve practising, 
_ SMaree— Practising wham ; 
Brewaty— Why, on the patience ofthe Miiglish nations te be sure. 
| Smatmir-IP ‘they should’ get. the, »of New« York) off’ Daunt’s 
Rocky what capital vessel itewilhip 
Brewss— Why so? 
_ Surny— Because, despite the damgerousposition she «hasbeen in, 
shevwill still be un-daunt-ed. 
Brewa,— How the Pore :in higprecentallocution walked/inte the 
Emepresior Russia about Poland 
Smanmy—Yes, that poor old: numseems always to be fishing in 
troubledywaters, and never gets anything by it. 
 BRewate—Oh, I beg yourpardem 
' Siurmy—W hat then ? 
Broway-W hy heinvariably getse-snubbed for his pains. 


THE CRYING EVIL: 
By a. Dwearer inva “ Quiet” STREeEr. 


I’ a man of asensitive organization, 
A terrible martyr to sensitivemerves ; 
Each sound that I hear is a sad aggravation 
Of evils that surely no mortal deserves. 
I wake in the morning, with dreams quickly scattered 
By shrieks from the vendors of something to sell, 
Whose tones pierce my ear, whilst my system is shattered 
By raps at street knocker and ringings at bell. 


The poets may talk about May as the season 
When Nature assumes her most charming attire ; 
But the month I regard with dismay, for the reason 
That then all street-sellers together conspire, 
Combining their voices in one hideous yelling, 
Each street is a Babel the whole of the day ; 
You are equally puzzled to know what they’re selling, 
And bothered to find out the words that they say, 


Must the man who sells “‘ greens” have the voice of a Stentor ? 
Must he who vends “ mack-rel” split every one’s ears ? 
Must the yirl who cries “‘ creases’ become your tormentor ? 
Must she who screams “ wall-flow’rs” move you to tears ? 
Give me back the brass bands with their discord and clamour, 
The organs and boy playing tin flageolets ; 
But don’t on my nerves so persistently hammer, 
With cries for a custom which nobody gets. 
—II lx 
NOT AT ALL A BAD NOTION, 

CoMPLAINTSs having been made of the rapid consumption of bishops 
at the West Coast of Africa, so much so that latterly the commercial 
axiom of supply, always equalling demand, has been completely falsified 
as regards the episcopal article, it has been determined to appoint a 
black nau to a see in that paradise of death. Despite the fact that 
the sable prelate will probably stand the climate better than his white 
brethren, this appointment has a difliculty for which we can find no 
solution. How can the bishop, considering his complexion, be within 
the pale of the Church? 


Naval Intelligence. 


We have had a furious letter from a half-pay captain, who begs to 
protest against the claim made by a naval officer to a new invention 
now under course of trial at Chatham. Our correspondent assures us 
that the lady in whose house he boards had long ago discovered the 


principle of the “ double screw.” 
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wh ? Wye ” 2 - Mey " ‘ ne 
SHAKESPEARE’S OAK. 
Cad :—“ BEG PARDON, SIR, NO OFFENCE, WHICH Is HIM, SIR?” 


Party :—“* Him—wuHo ?” 
Cad ;—“ SHAKESPEARE, SIR.” 





GRATITUDE, THY NAME IS CARTER! | 


THOSE civic dignitaries will be the death of us some day. <Accus- | 
tomed as we are to laughiny—and our readers may imagine we Aave | 
had some exercise in that peculiar line —the Lorp MAyor’s speech at | 
the anniversary banyuet of the Royal Academy was almost too much | 
for us. Hear the ruler of the city of London :— 

**Sin Coantes Fasttake, my Lerds and Gentlemen,—Itis one of the most grati- 
fying circumstances connected with the mayoralty of this city, the chief magistrate 
of the city of London, that through the kindness and courtesy of the Presicent 
and Council of the Royal Academy, he has the opportunity of attending this most 
delightful meeting, where his health is drunk in presence of the most distinguished 
in the land.”’ 

What a proper appreciation of the condescension displayed towards 
him! What gratitude for the same the Mansion House magnate testi- 
fies! Tothink of all these great, learned,and clever gentlemen drinking 
his health! Wasn't it kind? And how humbly thankful he 1s. 
Upon our comic words, it is really touching. The Lornp Mayor was 
evidently astonished at finding himself in Trafalyar-square, and still 
more so at having his health drank. Nor was that the only honour 
thrust upon him. Was not his portrait hanging on the walls where 
all the world, for the small charge of one shilling, can see the civic 
sovereign’s countenance ? Really we cannot help pitying the vulgar 
wretches who dared to come between the wind and the Logp Mayor’s 
nobility at the Mansion House on the next day. 


Cuance OB DeEsiGN.—A bookseller, a few days ago, made the 
following eutry in a lady’s account :—* The Englishwoman’s Magger- 
zine.” 

PEDIGREE OF THE MiIsaNTHROPE.—Out of Society, by Incli- 


A NATIONAL MELODY. 
To aA MooRkE-ISH AIR. 


Let England remember the days of old, 
Ere Eart RvussELv’s pen betrayed her, 

When, marry, she ne’er let her choler grow cold, 
*Gainst a tyrant or an invader. 

When full often her banner was seen unfurled, 
If e’er liberty seemed in danger ; 

When she stood for freedom ’gainst all the world, 
Nor sang small to the crow of a stranger. 


With loftier rank that official now stays, 
In a queer, cool way, declining 
To treat with the powers as in other days, 
For fear of his getting a shine in. 
Yet shall memory oft, while we craw] in slime, 
Turn a glance toour fame that is over; 
Aud sighing, think of that happier time 
Ere our country with shame he did cover. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


THERE is no Official information on a subject to which several of 
our correspondents have drawn our attention, but we have consulted a 
judicious hookah, and he says that in the course of his angling ex- 
perience he never found that the fish in the lake of Geneva had 
Vevey fins. 

GARIBALDI’s HyMN.—Nonsense! Speak grammatically, and say 
GARIBALDI’s He. 












a 


i 

Ff a . : a A PostHumovus CuILp.—Appreciation ! 
4 RESS FOR OUR 2 SBYMEN.—*“‘ She ackets’’ an y 7 iasti 
f + ceed 2 a RTILLEBYME ell jackets’’ and QUESTION FOR THE BENCH OF BisHops.—Are ecclesiastical 

| percussion caps. edifives built of Ru-brivs ? 
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THE TWO BUTCHERS. 
Prussia :—“OH, I DON’T WANT ANY ARMISTICE. OH! OH! BOOH!!” 
Austria :—“OH! OH! MORE DOL I AIN'T HAD ANY GLORY! BOOH!!” 
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Fun in Parliament. 


—_>—_—_ 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, May 2np. 


ANOTHER instance of a five-and-twenty minutes’ sitting. The 
avoidance of the round half-hour seems a peculiarity of noble lords, 
and leads one to the inference that they regard such period as in- 
volving some terrible cabala, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Sir J. ELPHINSTONE asked if Earn Russett had worked up | 


enough pluck to express any opinion upon that forged despatch, the 


three months after itsappearance. Mr. Layarp looked unhappy. He | 


said “ No, we have not thought it necessary.” ‘“ Fact is,” 
Layarp to us, “Idoall I can to rouse up our small man (be it re- 
membered I use the expression psychologically) but, bless you, he 
does take such oceans of kicking—I think his amiability increases every 
day. He won’t let me teach him diplomacy. Of course I coach him 
up in grammar, but that only makes matters worse.” 

Sir J. PAKINGTON asked if the Channel Fleet were in the Downs; 
and when Lorp C. PaGet said “ Yes,”’ the British heart found vent 
in a mighty cheer. “ But what of that?” says the EarL oF THE 
Fraspy Minp; “Ishan’t let ’°em sail—I’ve promised Brust. Who 
kuows but what I may get a German ribbon some day ?” 

Mr. J. B. SmitH, who spoke as if ne knew what he was talking 
about, did not see why sugar should be wrapped up in the old protec- 
tion rag. Mr. SMITH would like to hear the opinions of the right 
honourable member for Ashton, who had of late become so remarkable 
for being quiet. Mar. SMITH remembered him asa very restless watch- 
dog. How Protean is the senatorial aspect ! Earnest the “‘ man of the 
people” in his denunciations of ministerial corruption; scathing his 
criticism on cabinet finance. ‘Terrific the swing of thearm ! 
coat has a way of getting into philanthropic creases, indicative of efforts 
for the million. ‘There is a democratic limpness about the shirt-collar, 
a republican twist about the necktie, but there is a remedy for these 
danyerous indications. Behold! he hath swallowed the lollipop of 
oflice. Dost know the man? Several speakers agreed with the views 
of Mr. Situ, but the CHANCELLOR convinced the House that his 
own way was the best, and so sugar must go up and down as before. 

On Naval Estimates, honourable members seemed to think that we 
indulged in the luxury of paying the very best price for the very 
worst article, and Mr. LINbsAyY, with others, was very irate at those 
little postscript bills which always come sneaking after the account in 
chief. They remind one of those hotels who profess to charge you 
a fixed sum for attendance, but there’s always a waiter and a chamber- 
maid loitering about, for whom it is fully understood you must 
indulge in largesse. Lorp C, Paget, who is one of the hardest 
workers in the Ministry, gave, as is his wont, a very claborate state- 
ment, 
be a perfect horror to those excrescences with whom he is connected, 
for whom England is called upon to provide salaries. ‘Touching the 
debate itself though, it seems rather queer that two clever admirals 
should know nothing about the Malta dockyard accommodation, while 
two commissioners, who knew the DUKE OF SOMERSET’S views, which 
were not the views of the aforesaid admirals, report a3 he desired. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspDay. 

What an easy time of it the lords have. Quarter of an hour in 
this case, 

TLOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Mr. Coppen gave notice that, as he liked non-intervention in 
American matters, so did he approve the same in China, and should 
move to the effect that we do not any longer meddle in that quarter. 
But what should we do without giving some proof of valour? Now- 
a-days England squares up wonderfully at small boys. Under the 
guidance of EarLt RussgELu she is becoming the SNopcrass of 
nations, What has become of Pam? He is sadly, sadly changed. 
Or is the brave old boy strangled by his colleagues ¢ or what beside ? 

Mr. D. Grirrity asked if the Austrian ships were in the Downs ? 
Lorp C, PaGet answered that they were, but they had promised to 
do nothing rascally. We should watch them, &., &. Yes, and 
move after them when another Sinope had been enacted in Danish 
Waters. And then we shall have the Earn or THE FLABBY MIND 
drawling out his astonishment. 


Even the | 


LORD CLARENCE is a useful and conscientious man—he must | 


whispered | 





HUN. 89 
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Committee, and gave the names. Among them were to be 
found the Marevis or Lanspownr, Lorp Brovauam, the 
BisHorp oF Oxrorpb, Lorp Sr. Leonanrps, &c., and these little men 
had argued the discontinuance; but Str Ggor@r Grey was Home 
SECRETARY, and this great man ignored the report. And thus it is 
in nine cases out of ten. If the report ofa select committee pleases 
the Ministry in power, well and good; if not, it must be snubbed. 
Mr. NEATE moved for a commission, and this was about the most 
sensible proposal of all. Sik GkorGE Grey spoke as SiR GEORGE 
GREY, and that is the very similitude of twaddle. Mr. Briagur was 
eloquent, but overstated his case. RoEBUCK was in a bad temper— 
would support the motion, yet would abuse the arguments in its 


character of which Mr. SEwarp “ felt bound to communicate” some | favour, 


Mr. Bass wanted further legislature on street music. Let us hope 
for better days, and, when something is really done, let us crown Mr. 
BABBAGE with a laurel wreath, build him a house floored with 
impounded organs, and let the pillars be of brass, moulded from the 
spoil of cornet and trombone. In the progress of Mr. ScHOLEFIRLD’s 
Partnership Bill, Mr. Briaut’s keen sense detected a dodge of Mr. 
Barina’s, which, by altering a word, would virtually ‘upset 
Mr. SCHOLEFIELD’s measure. BARING had flattered himself that 
his little sneak would crawl in at the window to commit burglary, but 
POLICEMAN Bricut caught him by the legs just as he was creeping 
through a hole in the shutter, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WeEpnNeEsDAY. 


Mr. D. Grirritn would, ona future day, call attention to the 
permission given to the Austrian squadron, whereby they take-up : 
position favourable to an attack on Denmark. There is something 
very dark about the whole of the Danish business, and come from 
whence the mischief may, England will, before long, bring the offenders 
to justice. When we speak of England, we mean the people, to whom 
it would be an insult if connected by such a title to the present 
administration of foreign affairs, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 

Many cricket clubs are bowling furiously at the Government for 
parcelling out an extra good piece of Battersea Park for the Civil 
Service Cricketers. Poor CowPER made the usual exhibition of him- 
self in the reply to Mr. AYRTON, and was good enough to inform the 
House in a most oracular style, that cricket required an open space. 
At present there looks something of the hole and corner about the 
business, 

Touching the Conference, Sir GEORGE GREY, in answer to Mr, 
DISRAELI, said that it was not intended to say anything about the 
doings thereat. By the way, RussSELL was on Wednesday savagely 
kicked under the table by Becst, but he (RussE.v) bore it like a 
lamb, as he is. 

In army estimates CoLONEL KNox had suflicient snobbery to sueer 
at the enormous sum of £300,000 for volunteers. COLONEL KNox 
went in for the Yeomanry, who were a glorious bulwark of the land. 
Mr. H. Berkevey thought the volunteers wonderfully cheap at 
£300,000, What thinks the country ? Must be trying to the Knox 
order when they discover that real soldiers can be turned out for less 
than £2 a head per annum. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Faripay. 


The Lord CHANCELLOR presented a bill which should, among 
other advantages, tend to prevent a publican from allowing a poor 


' customer to run up scores with the subsequent pleasure of imprison- 
| ment for debt. 


Mr. W. Ewart moved for a select committee on the punishment | 


of death, Mr. DENMAN, in seconding the motion, did so in 
4 speech of logical power. Lorp H. Lennox showed up another of 
the British Barnacles—the incapable Sin Georcre Grey. MR, 
MitroRp spoke of public executions as an utter mistake, and we 
veieve he echoes the opinion of England. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

IIumbug from Str GrorGce GREY in answer to Mr. NEWDRGATE 
on the Conference. Humbug from that same Barnacle touching the 
Austrian fleet ; ditto from Lorp C. PaGet, who had been ordered by 
the DukE oF Somerset to know nothing. ‘The figure cut by Sir 
GEORGE GREY in answer to Mr. D. Grirritii, who inquired as to 
the movements of the Aurora, wastruly pitiable. The storms of dis- 
grace thicken about the heads of the ministry. Equivocution is 
about the highest capacity they evince on all questions of foreign 
affairs. There is something very ominous tooin the continual absence 
fromthe House of the only member of the Cabinet to whom England 
looks for aid, 

It was a pleasant relief to the cold-blooded indifference of the 
Treasury Bench towards Denmark to hear the out-spoken declaration 
of England’s sympathy with Denmark from the lips of Lorp Rt. Crecit, 
The ringing cheers which greeted that appeal to the House must, 
when reported to the Earn or rug Frapby Mind, have caused his 
flabbiness to quiver miserably. JONNNY, Enyland waits and suffers 
long, but she will not always endure the house of Bedford. Cling to 
the ship of office, Jounny, like a strong barnacle as you are, Thisis 


He spoke of the Lords’ | your last appearance. 
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TOWN TALK. 
By rus LoNcHER AT THE Poss. 


have a really capital Aca- 

demy this year—one of the 

best I can remember for 

years. It seems the burst of 

popular indignation a year 

ago was not thrown away. 

At all events the hangers 

have done better than usual. 

Poor Str Epwin Lanp- 

SEER has had his time so 

dreadfully taken up by the 

NELSON lions that he has 

only been able to send four 

pictures, but they are all 

very good. LEIGHTON is 

of course good, and Hart 

and WakpD of course bad. 

But STANFIELD and CrEs- 

WICK are in full force. 

Sant has some lovely 

children on the walls, and 

so has Miitats. Hook 

is very fine, though he has 

left the sea for the land; 

and the LINNELLS and 

VicatT Coxe fully sustain 

their reputations. I sup- 

pose next year’s Exhibition 

will be under the new 

régime, when I hope, for 

the sake of English art, that many of the names I quote will have the 

R.A. attached, which they lack now. It would be also a step towards 

benefiting artif the R.A. could be taken away from some of those I 
have mentioned, but that is too much to hope. 

Who said SoTHERN was not likely to be able to act anything but 
Dunpreary? I have always prophesied that he possessed high 
talents that would soon find a fitting development. In Garrick, I 
think, be has found this. It is well written, full of good points, and 
showing a diversity of qualities which displays his grasp of character 
to great advantage. I should think the new comedy likely to run. 

HE Northerners are getting the worst of it again, and at last there 
appears some chance of a beginning of the end. A proposal for a 
recognition of the South has been listened to, and that is a mighty 
advance towards peace, for any such notion would have been scouted 
—not without violence—a little while ago. I shall be glad to hear of 
the gallant little South being able to hold its own. The only blot on 
its escutcheon, slavery, is virtually dead now, so there is no reason to 
regret that the Spartan courage of the South is rewarded. 

Tue latest novelty in fashions is the wearing of tail-coats by 

the ladies. They seem bent on depriving us of our rights, and I 
don’t think they would be content with assuming the coats only, and 
would go further were it not that they cannot give up the beloved 
crinoline. I hope since they have taken to tails they will have prac- 
ticable pockets inthem., ‘There is nothing to my mind more ridiculous 
than to see what one so often sees, a young lady carrying her fan, 
handkerchief, scent-bottle, etc., etc., in her hand, because the pockets 
of her dress are only made for show, and will hold nothing bigger 
than a thimble. 
_ Tue curtain falls on a tragi-comedy. W1xpHaM, whose wife has 
just presented him with a son and heir, isa bankrupt. So ends a 
disgraceful story, but the indignation I feel is not so much directed 
against the half-witted prodigal himself, but the parasites who fed on 
him and ruined him. I suppose we shall find him driving a Hansom 
cab before long. 

THE poor Danes! One by one their strongholds are slipping from 
them, and the overwhelming tide of their enemies rolls nearer and 
nearer. Frederica is abandoned, Duppel has fallen, the Dannewerke 
exists no longer; and meantime the Conferenve is dallying with red 
tape, nibbling quills, and exchanging compliments. Oh, Enyland, 
England! to what a low ebb are your fortunes sunk! Once on a 
time you were a terror to the despot, the beacon of the oppressed— 
now the hand that grasped the sword hugs the money-bag, and the 
Ledger is the book of Etiquette. This growing of the olive is of 
course very respectable, but the plant might as well be watered with 
blood at once as with the tears of the widow and the fatherless—as it 
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freedom,” “the pioneers of progress!” Pshaw! We might have 
been once upon a time. Now we have retired into business, and given 
up our honourable post in the van of the world’s march. I wonder 
we are not ashamed to look GARTBALDI in the face. 


SILENT PAUPERS; OR, STARVED TO DEATH.,* 
A SocraL PROBLEM. 


DREARILY oft in print we've seen, 
Living and dying in Bethnal-green, 
Paupers feeble, and wan, and old, 

Dying of hunger, and dirt, and cold : 
Skimming the paper we’ve turned away 
To the last critique of the last new play, 
Leaving, too Levite-like, the rest 

To the jurymen at the coroner’s ’quest. 


Why did she starve with a workhouse nigh ? 
She might have crawled in there to die ; 
Guardians plump they may make a stir, 
And sneer at the “ pauper pride” of her, 
Who, while their joints they daily carved, 
Lay in her blanketless bed and starved ! 

Say, but to see her, came there none 

To seek and to save her? No, not one! 


She had half a quartern of bread a week, 

And but one day’s work, till her wrinkled cheek 
Like that of a corpse long since it grew ; 

And in one small room there dwelt the two, 
ELIZABETH BENDALL and the friend 

Who starved on with her until the end; 

When CaTHERINE WILLs saw with a groan, 
On earth she henceforth might starve alone. 


Oh, God! a terrible tale is here, 

To dim with a strange, unwonted tear 

The cheek of the hardest man of us, 

Near whom God’s creatures are starving thus, 
On many a grievance we ail expend 

Our time and temper; reports are penned 
*Bout benighted heathens at Timbuctoo, 
While here at our doors lies work to do. 


Granted this stubborn pauper died 

In the wilfulness of her starving pride ; 
Granted she daily might have got 

A meal in the workhouse, yet ehose it not ; 
Say, can there never be found a eure 

To meet the case of such silent poor ? 

Can no reformer a method guess 

To save them, spite of their wilfulness ? 


Vainly we'll boast if no cure be found 

Of legislation on English ground : 

Here is a canker—here a flaw 

In the heart of our land’s belauded law; 
Officials we’ve plenty, and parsons too, 

And money to pay for the work they do, 
And parish guardians, yet who had seen, 
Till too late, that pauper of Bethnal-green ? 


Upand be stirring, an’ ye please, 

Parochial magnates, and keen M.P.’s! 

Common, alas! are like tales to-day, 

But where you’ve a will, God shows a way ; 

Knotty the problem to the wise, 

Who shall spell it out with tear-dimmed eyes ; 
Oh! save, spite themselves, with outstretched hand, 
Such silent paupers within our land ! 


THE CONFERENCE.— We must not be too hard upon the Prussist 
for the obstacles they have thrown in the way of the Conference 
its proper working; but, with our usual liberality, “‘ make allowanc# 
for the Germans.” 
_ Hook anp Eye.—When you “ eye danger,” the sooner you “hook 
it,” as well, the better.” 

PiscaTortaL.—*“ Will you go fishing for Jack, at Teddingto® 
next week” said one friend to another, a few days ago. “No,” said 


——_—___ 


isnow. I confess that I am ashamed of the national hypocrisy which | the individual addressed; “let Jack at Teddington fish for himself.” 
) Se ERTONOS; 168 COCK OS SORCINg ION fee Jor ae 


accepts in such a self-satisfied manner the congratulation and praises 
of Ganipatpr. We, “the friends of liberty,” “the champions of 


__” An inquest was lately held on the body of ExizaszrH BExXDALL, a widow, age 
73, who died in Bethnal-green of starvation, as above stated. 
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AT THE PLAY, 


S SHAKESPEARE did not happen to 

P-™» live in the days when authors of 
successful pieces were called on 

before the footlights to respond to 
the clamorous applause of delighted 
audiences, it is not unlikely the very 
little we know of his personal ap- 
pearance may be ascribed to this 
cause. To the groundlings of the 
old Globe the dramatist must have 
been a mere myth. To the fre- 
quenters of the old Blackfriars the 
writer of Hamlet was a physical 
possibility, but otherwise a meta- 
physical abstraction. Whether he 
was short and squinted, had red 
hair and a snub nose, or possessed 
a face and figure “ framed to make 
women false,” was never made 
known, as it is in our time, im- 
mediately on the fall of the curtain. 
With SHAKESPEARE waiting at 





Age 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18, 
19. 








91 





It isa 


THe Opp Man. 


THE OLD MAID’S THERMOMETER, 


' Gets perfectly disgusted with the nursery, and makes her entrance 


into civilized society. 

Begins to have some idea of the tender passion, and feels the pricks 
from Cupid’s dart. 

Talks of disinterested affection, and has a strong inclination for 
gaiety and amusement. 

Fancies herself in love if she happens to be flattered. 

She is a little more conceited in consequence of having been 
flattered. 





I >: 
—_ aarp 


ites in Mr. BucksToneE and Mr. CHIPPENDALE, Mr. T. W. 
et might have been deservedly called on and applauded— 
er all, 

The graceful ease with which Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS slips a 
dinner-plate into his pocket whilst. representing the oblivious 
GATHERWOOL at the St.James’s in the revived farce of Oué ’ Sight out 
of Mind, is a thing for young actors to go and see and study. 
slight incident in a slight piece, but the spectator feels that the 
comedian who can execute that movement in such a finished manner 
fully merits the reputation of being the most accomplished actor on 
the stage. 






















the wing to comply at the conclu- 


siow of the play with the modern complimentary summons, we should 


have had the amplest testimony from contemporaries to decide the 
resemblance of the portraits discovered after his decease, and thus the 


of volumes of discussion on the subject would have 


spared the patience of future generations of readers. On the chance 


of some present’ playwright having the tercentenary of his birth 
celebrated hereafter at London-upon-Thames, or Newington-on-New- 
River, the enthusiastic British public’'may be suffered to go on their 


way applauding; and‘so having paid their money to see what aman 
has written, let them still insist on having the man himself pushed on 
from the prompter’s box as part ofthe show, and whilst he is blandly 
blushing and nervously nodding before ‘the company, let them take 
advantage of ‘the opportunity ‘to have a good stare at the successful 
seribbler, that future ages, if need be, may not be altogether left de- 
pendent on the art of the photographer. 

Of the ‘new comedy called David Garrick, just produced at the 


Haymarket to exhibit Mr. SoTHERN out of the character of our 


famous English Roscivs, we should especially have liked to have seen 
the author—adapter. That he was not called on to receive the acknow- 
ledginents of the audience for having totally departed from all that 
is known of GARRICK’s life, is a regret that can hardly be too mourn- 
fully expressed. Surely his face would have appeared crimson on the 
occasion. One would like to have learned what manner of man it 
was who had dared to make Garrick the hero of adventures which 
even the not over scrupulous French author had hesitated to ascribe 
to the English actor. What brazen buttons must he have worn on 
his coat as symbols of impudence! What unbounded assurance must 
he have betrayed in his features if he stood unabashed before that 
vast assemblage who knew the desperate outrage he had committed 
on the Thespian Dictionary of Biography! Nothing in his life 
would have become him like the leaving of GarkIcK’salone. That he 
has made the piece interesting, and associated a good plot with spark- 
ling dialogue, must be considered only an aggravation of his original 
offence. People will be misled the more easily into a belief in that inci- 
dent which—vide playbill—“ it is said occurred to GakRICK, which (!) 
has no pretensions to biographical accuracy.” It is hard to believe that 
GARRICK made—vide play—three thousand a year in his first Drury 
Lane season; harder to credit that he could have degraded his art 
by simulating drunkenness in the house of a merchant that he 
knew despised his profession; but hardest of all to forget the circum- 
stances of his real marriage and accept the spurious version of his 
Wooings as a truthful chapter in his life’s history. Let the play be 
called John Tompkins, or Alphonso Belville, ind objection vanishes, 
but—shade of Jounson !—it is too bad to change the course of a real 
actor's career by making GaBRIck at five-and-twenty wed the heiress 
z arich East India director. Let us, even on the stage, stick to 
a and be able to take our Davy off it. 
ott SoTHERN, comparatively, looks more like GoLIATH than Davin, 
oo - hundred nights of DUNDREARYISM have neither prepared 
codon f nor his audience for the sudden assumption of a serious em- 
ao Nevertheless, he must be heartily congratulated on having 
he a himself from the trammels of a part which would soon have 
this wil him unfit to take any other, and the talent he evinces in 
aie ot certainly make the public assured of his capacity for a more 

you Cs 1ensive range of character. As the piece includes a charming 
| ng actress in Miss Netty Moorg, and two deserving old favour- 


the same way as they 
—dira egg-jestas ! ; 
regards the sailors procuring sea-legs, all we can say is, 


20. Commences the fashionable, and dashes. 

21. Still confident in her attractions; expects a brilliant fer. 

22, Refuses a good offer because he is not a man of fashion, her motto 
being “* Brcelsior.” 

23. Flirts with every man she meets with. 

24, Begins to wonder why she is not married, but her motto is “ Nil 
desperandum,” 

25. Rather more circumspect in her conduct; wears her ring on the 
forefinger of her right hand. 

26. Thinks a large fortune not quite so indispensable. 

27. Composes poetry, and most decidedly prefers the conversation of 
rational men to flirting. 

28. Wishes to be married in a quiet sort of way with a snug income. 

29. Almost-despairs of entering the married state, but still hopes on, 
her motto being, “‘ Dum spiro, spero.” 

30.'Rather afraid of being called an old maid., - 

31. A ome love of dress, with the addition of a lap-dog,,whielris her 
sole joy. 

$2. Affects good humour in her conversation with the male sex. 

33. Affects good humour in her conversation with the male sex. 

34. Wonders how men can leave the company of sensible women to 
flirt with chits. 

35. Very jealous of the praises of other women; ill-nature sets in, 

36. Thinks herself slighted in society, and resigns herself up with 
Christian resignation and fortitude to training the young idea 
at the Sunday-school. 

37. Jealousy and ill-nature increases ; scandal begins. 

38. Turns district visitor, and gives away tracts, 

39. Not having the felicity of being in the married state herself, finds 
the greatest conde in talking of her acquaintances who 
are unhappily married. 

40, Gets more ill-natured and disagreeable; very officious and fickle. 

41. As a last resource makes love to a young man with a small 
income; but, 

42. Not succeeding, rails against the male sex. 

43. Partiality for cards and scandal increases. 

44, Very severe against the manners of the age. 

45. Takes great interest in all parish matters; strong predilection for 
the parson. 

46. Enraged at his desertion, 

47. Becomes very desponding; takes to elder wine and snuff. 

48. Turns all her remaining sensibility to maimed animals of every 
description. 

49, Talks of the offers she has had, and rejoices in every bit of scandal 
she hears ; rails against everybody in general. 

50. At this period she is not more disgusted with the world, than the 
world is with her. Not being at all partial to old maids, I have 
not interested myself sufliciently to know what they do after 
fifty, but having had the pleasure of watching the process from 
living models to the above average, I can safely say it 1s quite 
correct. 





AN EGG-SHELL-ENT JOKE. 
SimpLe Simon writes to ask whether sailors get their seal-eggs in 
get turtle’s eggs? What a want of information 


We beg to inform this wight and feos as 
* Walker, 


senses» 
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ONE FOR HIS NOB. 


Hobbledehoy :—“I say, Mr. BRowN, AIN'T IT RUM? MY BROTHER WEIGHS ’ARF A STUN 'EAVIER THAN MB, AND I’M A "EAD 
TALLER THAN ’I1M. AIN’T IT BUM?” 


Mr. Brown :—“ Not a BIT; IT ONLY SHOWS HOW VERY LIGHT THAT HEAD MUST BE!” 
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BEWICKE v.BE W ICKED. House, lands, and pictures, all are gone ! 
THERE lived a Briton, somewhat rash When crushed in mind and health, 
At home in Threepwood Hall; He's pardon’d for a crime he'd scorn, 
For law he did not care one - — dash, And stripp'd of all his wealth. 
For lawyers not at all ! Will Britons have his claims i ? 
aoe : Shall BERKELEY’s noble zea 
a: Apa » __ ~ co By legal clique repulsed, defied, 
Alas ! his rows grew into woes, Shock Britain’s commonweal ? 
In terrible array. No! et each honest tongue cry No! 
29 66 +1 99 And, hand in hand with Fun 
Oe Enh earce cit racy a crib, Let Britons by their actions show 
Or “ patter flash” with accent glib, Such wrong shall ne’er be done. 
Or p’r’aps “a weasand slit,” Oe ee 
On finding that their vinous plot Hoot awa, Man! t 
Was baulked, to whine began ; A NATIVE of the Isle of Man—in short, a Man-iac— has called 
And hatvhed a tale about a shot, the office several times lately, but refused to state his business. 
As only scoundrels can. being suspected from his Man-ner that he was not quite right in his 
Despising “ buncome,” wigs, and gowns head we had him examined by Dr. de Lunatico, of Shirley Hall. It 
(The locusts of this land). . turns out that the poor creature only wished to ask us if we did not 
Despite the legal sneers and frowns think the House of Keys ought to be elected by the City Wards. By 
This Briton took his stand ’ the time we learnt his horrible purpose he had bolted beyond our reac 
Od teal SF glad “32 ‘eaten and locky for him, or we might have shot the bolter. 
n truth alone; alas, : 
, Por peeey and age aca A HUE-MOROUS IDEA. 
tis health destroy by grief and pain, THE last new fashionable thing in colou is i ; 
’ id sli rs at Paris is called 
And ocandal s horrid slime. 7 “ Havannah tobacco,” and is much ta by the ladies, . Of course 
7; xs suttios asaires last— 4 is a-light brown, and if properly made up, ought to draw well. 
s dis : ‘ 
And when a weary year has passed, | ie 


WHEN Is A WOMAN LIKE A Watcn ?—When she is capp’d anf 
He's rwined and set free. 


| jewelled. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


iN 2. <~ j\ DELINA PATTI has returned 
ye 3 EF to her disconsolate public, and 
4 ' al pen all is forgiven. Some petty 
>\ ys ime ( © pity Patri might have moved 
x ; Aa =< ©) .) in the hearts of her admirers 
oar , ANN: that ought to have spared her 
, Se the treble encores consequent 
on her delicious rendering of 
Rossini’s music in Rosrna’s 
, singing lesson; but a British 
audience would smother their 
favourite with bouquets in the 
excess of their enthusiasm, 
and in Zl Barbiere di Siviglia 
it is truly not easy to see how 
| Pattr can be spared at all. 
“#\ Mr. GYE is this year treating 
‘4. his subscribers with even more 
\», than his usual liberality, and 
\ so attractive has he rendered 
the Italian Opera this season 
\ that the extension of the three 
nights to four but scantily 
' suffices to meet the demand 
' for places. What with the 
Huguenots, Roberto Il Diavolo 
—in which HERR ScHMID 
comes out, like murder, with 
a “most miraculous organ”—the never-tiring Sonnambula, and the 
people’s new favourite, Faust, which everybody, hesitatingly, admires, 
if we may judge by the general humming and Ah !-ing there has been 
about it—the programme is prodigal of delight. Falstaff, at Her 
Majesty’s, good as the opera is, fails to attract the fashionable world 
like the strong staff which Mr. Gy has retained on his establishment. 
This magnificent theatre, so exquisitely adapted to the conveyance 
of sound, has one particular nook—the knowledge of which shall be 
kept as scrupulously concealed as the amount of the National 
SHAKESPEARE subscription—where not only every note of the music 
may be heard to perfection, but where even the most subdued whisper 
uttered on the grand tier reaches the reluctantly listening ear. The 
other evening I became, in this way, the unwilling confidant of a pair 
of lovers who had a box to themselves, and fancied—deluded innocents ! 
—that their play-billing and cooing had been indulyed in with the 
strictest privacy. I have here heard quizzical comments, poppings of 
momentous questions, and secrets of diplomacy divulged that would 
throw all society into a state of fermentation if I were to reveal the 
mysteries of that wondrous stall which has the benefit of these 
acoustic privileges. I am even now helplessly walking about, the en- 
forced recipient of private information, which would affect the peace of 
all Belgravia. I have been made the unwilling sliarer of solemn secrets 
that Iam in constant dread of unintentionally divulging. No new- 
made Freemason was ever in such bodily fear and trepidation of saying 
something he ought not. I could tell why GaRIBALDI went away ; 
who can settle the Danish difficulty ; what really made Mr. BANTING 
thinner ; and where all the pins go to. But though even Junius is to 
me no longer a mystery, these profound problems shall still be left to 
perplex a puzzling world, and not even the greatest bribe the richest 
can bestow—not the choice of the highest position above my fellows— 
not even the offer of the editorship of Fun, shall purchase the 
secrets of that opera stall. Whoever would learn the exact spot must 
seek the dangerous knowledge for himself. By taking each in turn, 
and when the particular one is found, sitting at a right angle with the 
third pendant of the fifth lustre above, there may be a fortunate dis- 
covery made at last. In the meantime, when a place is secured at the 
Italian Opera, let the visitor be assured he will always get for his 
reward—something worth hearing. THE Opp Man, 
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A THOUGHT. 
By aN OBESE TERCENTENARIAN. 


WHEN HaMLetT said—how ill he must have felt!— 
“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt !” 

Did no one whisper to the prince thus panting, 

“ Your Royal Highness has not read your BanTING !” 


Tar Dupret Event.—The odds against Denmark. 
SCIENTIFIC NoTE.—Gas is generally supposed to be procured from 
coal, but it is also obtainable from a jet. 
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WIT MONDAY. | 


By ONE WHO KEEPS HIS Wits UNTIDY. 


Wakk in the morning early, 
Frame a conundrum small ; 

Why isa man that’s surly 
Not a good man at all ? 

Break fasting, think of the answer, 
Laugh at it all the day; 

Ask the maid-servant—*‘ Can’t, sir!” 
Why, “ because he is (s)miles away.” 


ee ee 


Don’t see the point of the question, 
Try one again at lunch ; 
Why should a good digestion 
Resemble the figure of Puncu P 
Because he’s the—stop, let’s be sure, 
The answer is one you can find— 
Why the one has the umpire before, 
And the other’s the hump higher behind. 


Think of a pun over dinner; 
Wanting a plate to be clean 
I say, “ I’m fat-igued, but if thinner, 
I should be inclined to the lean.” 
Nobody laughs at the saying, 
So bring four quibbles alert; 
I add, whilst the fruit they are laying, 
“Ah! now I shall get my desert.” 


This don’t cause a mighty sensation ; 
So waiting until I have tea, 
I ask, why is this situation 
Like Denmark unlikely to be ? 
I wait for the answer politely, 
And find, as the pause is too long, 
I have to reply, “ Well, it might be, 
Because it is not my tea strong.” 


This don’t bring a grin round the table ; 
So when I have supper brought up, 
I inquire, why a doctor’s shop label 
Is just like a Newfoundland pup ? 
All wait for the witty solution, 
When quickly I answer, “‘ Because 
One produces much circumlocution, 
And t’other produces some pause,” 


They don’t see the point of my joking ; 
So just before going to bed 

I ask, why am | when I’m smoking, 
Like one who can stand on his head ? 

The question is three times repeated, 
When showing my guests to the door, 

I say, “ Thus the answer’s completed— 
It turns me quite up to be sure.” 


Now surely the day I have stated, 
As one so productive of fun, 
I have “ sell—a what ?” celebrated— 
By Jove! ‘that’s the best I have done. 
What’s the use of a joke if begun on 
A day that it never should be ? 
What’s the use of a word if a pun on 
You’ve made that no mortal can see ? 


ee 


EPITAPHS. 
To THE MEMORY OF THE NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE. 


Ts horrid bore 
Long time we bore, 
We knew ’twould be in vain ; 
When some disgusted, 
Their exodus did 
Proclaim with great disdain. 
Herre the Committee’s corpse we bring, 
Its relics cast your eyes on: 
It uttered many a foolish thing, 
But, dying did a wise one! 


AN UTTER MisNomgER.—The relieving officer at Bethnal Green. 
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| adherence to the truth. 


FUN. 
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A PRETTY BOBBERY. 


called “The 
though sometimes erro- 
neously spoken of as the 
** Civil Force.” 

As certainly as you fail to 
find a policeman when he is 
wanted, so certainly do you 

come in contact with one 
f beyond the limits of his 

duty. The streets of Lon- 
« don after dark are as much 
under the tyranny of the 
~~ Mayne force as the streets 
== of Paris are under the des- 
—— potism of the French police. 


\ 









é — - = ‘Those whose occupations 
fm \N | \\\\\\\\\ OW kz a detain them until late in 
Col A | 1) ee the city cannot fail to ac- 
S\Y ‘I i Sy - knowledge the truth of this. 

‘yy As they pass homewards 


L 7 —\_._ through the main thorough- 
ys fares towards midnight or 
after it, they are the un- 


| willing witnesses of arbitrary and cruel treatment of the homeless, 
the destitute, the fallen, and the drunken, but harmless wretches who 


are left defenceless to the tender mercies of the police. Any attempt 
to expostulate or interfere is felt to be not only useless but dangerous 
by the experienced bystander, who knows what is the result of a 
difference of opinion with the autocrat of night. 

It is quite time that the press should learn that in this, as in every 
case, the ends of order and law are best served by an unflinching 


fostered in the police that autocratic audacity which led to the dis- 
graceful and un-English scenes at Primrose-hill. In future, we trust 


| that the busy and ruffianly policeman will find no more cloak for his 


misdoings than the burglar or the garotterin the darkness of night. 
A bold and honest denunciation of all acts of petty tyranny will confer 
a benefit on what should be an efficient and honourable body of men, 
by ridding it of the black sheep, and preserving the meritorious and 
intelligent few from the condemnation so fully earned by the incom- 
petent and ill-regulated many. 

We, therefore, demand on behalf of the police, as well as the public, 
that the press, in future, shall, in all police cases like that at Prim- 
rose-hill, speak the truth—and the whole truth ! 


—_—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


The Gambler’s (8S)take. 


What game at cards is the most economical? You give it up? 
The deuve! I’m ace-tonished at such a trait in your character. 
Why, of course you must be a great screw to be able to play at 
(t)whist. After that we had better cut! 


AN INTREPID HARE-OR-NAUGHT. 

Onk of the French papers tells us of a hare which, during a recent 
inundation, ciimbed into a willow and perched itself ona bough as if it 
were an aria founded ona trio. When it was founded by a peasant 
who came with a boat and climbed up after it, the hare sprang from 
the bough and made its exit with the boat, leaving the rustic up a tree 
in every sense. We cannot help feeling that to listen to that we must 
have earsas long as—well, say a hare—and therefore we must not 
be accused of undue leverety if we laugh at the whole story. 


FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


HE misconduct of the police 
at Primrose-hill on the 23rd 
of last month is not to be 
easily forgotten. The press, 
in its desire to maintain law 
and order, has for some years 
turned a deaf ear to the 
general complaint of the 
rudeness, roughness, and in- 
civility of what is rightly 

Force ”— 


ce Te 


The mistaken reticence of our journals has | 


sions. 


tion in whose bosom our criminal classes may find not only a “local 
habitation,” but even make “a name” for themselves. 


and that’s about all. 


A aa 
CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. | 


PICKED UP BY ovR Own MovucHarD, 


Smiru.—The Danish victory off Heligoland don’t say much {o 
the German fleet. 

Brown.—Well, we must not be toe hard upon the brave allie 
They had to fight with unaccustomed odds. 

SmitH.—Nonsense! They were nearly 2 to 1—121 guns agains 
74, and the probabilities are that their artillery was superior. 

SmitH.—That may be. But as throughout the whole war they 
have never conquered the Danes when less than 4 tol, we needn't 
be surprised that with less than 2 to 1 the tables were turned, anj 
Germania skedaddled. 

Brown.— What did you think of Mz. GLADSTONE’s explanation 
about the departure of GARIBALDI ? 

SmitH.— Why, that it was like the departure itself. 

Brown.— How so ? 

Sm1tH.— Why, very unsatisfactory, to be sure. 

Brown.— Well, whatever people may say of FIELD-MARsHAL Yoy | 
WRANGEL, to serve in his army must be capital training. What 
grand lessons a young soldier may there learn. 

SmiTtH.—In the art of war? | 

Brown.—Not exactly ; although, according to Prussian notions, 
a sister science. Think how with him even the most honest could | 
learn to thieve with facility and despatch. Housebreakers who had | 
served in Jutland would, ipso facto, take a high rank in their profes. 
In fact, if peace is not signed before the armistice is out and 
war should recommence, I look upon the Prussian army as an institu. 


| 


Smita.— Well, in that respect I own the service has its advantages 


A NICE PLACE TO LIVE IN! 
Ovr Teutonic neighbours, who boast so much of their extreme | 


civilization, and prove it by attempting to rob Denmark of two pro- 


vinces in a manner more suitable to the 15th than the 19th century | 
—have just given another proof of the immense distance they are | 
removed from barbarism. ‘The legislature of Mecklenburg-Schwerin | 
has just passed an enactment whereby power is granted to landed | 
proprietors to inflict twenty-five blows with a stick on their 
labourers for trifling offences without any previous legal formalities, | 
Justices’ justice in this country, where a free press acts to a certain | 
extent as a restraint on the judicial decisions of the “ great unpaid,” 


1s proverbial for its—well, suppose we call it eccentricity ; what must 


| retire once more into the obscurity which best becomes him. 


Wek understand that the new Brighton pier is about to claim a seat | 
| the Emperor OF THE FRENCH at the Conference. 


in the Upper House. 
The Night after to-morrow is to have a number of stars, and will 
be made an honorary A.M., being already an M.P. 


— ee ee eon ee 


it be in Germany where the press is only free to hold its tongue? | 
The Germans used to call themselves, and glory in the title of, | 
“nation of thinkers.” The legislators of Mecklenburg-Schwerin | 
have, however, discovered that fine thoughts, like fine words, butter | 
no parsnips, either social or political. They wish now to prove to the 

world that they are on occasion also great doers as well, and their first 

step in a practical direction is to allow their landed gents (we really can’t | 
in conscience call them gentry) to beat their labourers. But we must 
not be too hard on them. No doubt it is our ignorance which pre- 
vents our tracing out the profound theories of these philosophers | 
from their original “ stand-point.” So far, however, as we can make | 
out, it seems that the bucolic mind being—and in this respect Ger- | 
many is certainly not singular—peculiarly dense, the Meeklenburgers, | 


| Wishing to place it in the most favourable light before the world, have 


| hit upon the happy expedient of illustrating it—with cuts. 


Told you so, Somes! 

THE battle of Brcot versus Spicor has ended in the signal defeat 
of the former. This is no more than we have all along prophesied. 
The member for Hull has made a great Hull-abaloo about nothing. 
Of course it was not to be expected that he would be allowed to carry | 
his little measure to prevent people from carrying their jugs on8 | 
Sunday; but we hardly expected the House wonld make such 4 | 
vigorous display and shut him up as effectually as he wished to shut | 
up public houses. So there’s nothing more for it but for SomEs #0 | 





A“ BEen”-GALL TiGErR.— DISRAELI. 
Bravo, Pappy !—An Irishman lately asked who was to “ riprisint” 


An Unxinp Remarx.— It’s all stuff,’ as the lady said to her | 


| husband, who was complaining of dyspepsia after a public dinner. | 


Se ee 


Se Nw 
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POETRY AND PROSE. 


No. 3.—THE APOSTLE. 


Wuat a host of ideas, dim and grand, 
Crowd ou our minds from every hand, 

. And in hazy confusion jostle, 
If, when conversation is growing tame, 
A lady or gentleman friend should name, 
Some person to whom by common acclaim, 
And that whimsical lady men designate Fame, 

Is given the title—“ Apostle.” 


We think of St. Pavut, who, with preaching spent, 

Sat down cross-legged to mend a rent, 

In the middle, or top, or side of his tent, 
With tent-maker’s needle and cotton. 

We can see at a glance that he is not rich, 

Or he’d not be inclined his tent to pitch 

On @ common, or near a hedge-row, or ditch ; 

Or when he saw a rent, to go “stitch! stiteh'! stiteh !” 
And exclaim if the thread was rotten. 


Should they name Sr. Peter, our fancy sees 

The first bishop of Rome with his mystic keys; 

While faintly borne on the evening breeze, 
We hear the Angelus swelling. 

We picture cathedrals grand and dim, 

And list to the monks’ soul-cheering hymn ; 

Till 'tis hard to believe—though our senses swim— 
That we have not quitted our dwelling. 


We paint the eremite monks of old, 

As champions of truth, chivalrous, and bold, 

Who thought honour a nobler possession than gold ; 
And when tempted their birthright to barter, 

With courage heroic no torture could shake, 

Or torments their noble spirits break ; 

They weleomed the sword, and cross, and stake, 
And crown and palm of the martyr. 


Then reviewing the lives of the ancient saints, 
Aud Fox’s martyrs, our fancy paints 
A picture so life-like and real ; 
As we lay on the tints with unsparing hand, 
We produce an effect so striking and grand 
(Though we don’t care to own it), aghast we stand 
At the sight of our own ideal. 


With a saintly form and an eye of fire, 

Now melting to pity, now kindling to ire, 
And usually lifted to heaven ; 

Now selling his goods the poor to feed, 

Now soothing the sorrowful one in his need, 

With a soul untainted by worldly greed, 
And the bigot’s ungodly leaven. 


And thus with all the virtues endowed, 
Towering above the worldly crowd, 
With form and proportions colossal, 
When free from the world and its carking care, 
We sit in our old “ cane-bottomed chair,” 
And leave fancy unbridled and free as the air, 
We paint our poetic apostle. 


PROSF. 


Quoth the proverb, “ A man is known by his friends,” 
And“ Tell me their company I’ll name their ends,” 
Is a saying by moralists quoted, 
sut the bard with long midnight study pale, 
Says, “ If a man’s rich let me go to his sale, 
For his character there can be noted,” 
And in order to find an apostle in prose, 
In his seventy-five shilling work-a-day clothes, 
And to sketch him boldly and freely, 
The bard attended the recent sale 
Of blooming virgins and goddesses pale, 
Of tomes theologiques musty and pale, 
Of the beer and cider, spirits and ale, 
That belonged to the Bishop of Ely. 


There were drinking goblets of curious mould, 
Bright with the wars and loves of old ; 


And admirers of vertu don’t need to be told 


That there were some lovely carved crystals. 
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Paintings there were by VaNDYKE and RaFHAEL 
(But their prices would make a dealer quail) ; 
While a lover of Manton would loudly rail 

At the inlaid muskets and pistols, 


Limoge enamels by dozens were there, 
And marble busts crowded landing and stair, 
And Flerentine mosaics, so costly and rare, 
By scores, at least, might be counted ; 
A few modern camei, hosts ofantique, 
So real and life-like they seem to speak, 
Original.copies, engraved from the Greek, 
And by eminent goldsmiths mounted, 
Nor was.art medixval neglected there ; 
In the ‘fire-proof closet steod chalice rare, 


And finely ven ; 
W hile—like comme ies ond vis-d-vis, 
Was Venus, as arch as she only can be, 
A Venus just risen from a foamy 


sea 
Of marble and milk-white-satin, 


There were silver-mounted hunting 
And models.of Guemn’s fine ships ; 
A portrait of that good race-horse Eclipse, 

‘And lines for roach, trout and barbel ; 
And the Christian virtues were Puith and Hope— 
Tae latter lady with anchor anil roj)e— 

And Charity, doneim white marble. 
There were hosts of paintings of man. and dog— 
But the thread of our discourse seems lost in a fog, 

And the objects mingle and jostle ; 
Se we leave our readers, when free from care, 
Ard seated in snug cane-bottomed chair, 
‘With fancy unbridled, and free as the air, 

To picture a prose apostle. 

— eee = 


THE LAST SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERY. 
Ballyshannon, May 19th. 


Hotto! Fun, my Jewet,—Arrah! be aisy, wid ye! Come out 
of that. I've just made a grand SHAKESPERIAN discovery which will 
astonish the O’HaLLIWELL faction. Sure and its the immortal bard 
that wasn’t born at all, at all ; I mane he wasn’t at all born at Stratford 
in Warwickshire, but more likely in County Wicklow, darling. Don’t 
be say, in The Tempest, that the scene is “ The sea with a ship, after- 
wards an uninhabited island ?” Now, sure, wasn’t the island inhabited 
by O’Prosrer, and Minanpa, and CaLiBaNn, not tosay Sycorax and 
ABIEL, and ever so many more,may be? Bedad! SHAKESPEARE was 
an Irishman, and it’s Saxon injustice that has robbed us of bis birth- 
place, and the sons of Erin of a fellow-townsman. The Emerald 
Isle for ever! and it’s his Tercentenary we'll have there every year. 
So hurrah for the next anniversary of O’SHakesPeaRe’s birthday ! 
Whack, phillibulloo! will anybody tread on the tail of my quotation ? 

Pat To THE PornT. 





FORTITER IN RE. 


WE see it stated in a contemporary that surveys are being made 
on the southern shores of the Bristol Channel, and that negotiations 
are in progress for the purchase of land at Blundown, with a view to 
the erection of batteries. The name is ominous; let Government 
remember how much it is to be pitied for its Spithead forts, and beware, 
lest those proposed for the Bristol Channel should be such as to alter 
the name of the locality from Blundown to Blunder. 


IN RE PATER. 


Youne Mister Greorce DEnMAN, 
He proved a good penman, 
hen he spoke for rash PATER, 
That ’twas a deuced odd thing 
For old Payne and Bopxiw 
To fine him as a prater. 


So the judges all decreed 
The justices to supersede, 

Aud save his chaire and table ; 
But ruled, “ The learned counsel, 
He must avoid impertinence, 

As well as he was able.” 





Her Masesty’s Mrnisters.—The court chaplains. 
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| SENTIMENT SHUT UP. 


Adolphus (given to poetry sketching) :—“O, LOOK, DEAREST," LOOK—I0W DIVINE THE SKY! How GranD! How—How SUBLIME 


1» 


» 


Constance :—“ BY JOVE! WHAT A PETTICOAT IT WOULD MAKE! 


[ Disgust of poetical lover. 
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. Yet, in the balance of their choice, this “ wise saw” should be weighed, Ree 
THE PROCTOR AND THE PROCTORIZED. ‘<4 silk purse from an old sow’s ear has never yet been made.” ae 
I was in Oxford t’other day, I walked adown the High— wORAL. Bes 


A surly man, in velvet sleeves, I happened to espy ; 
A skull cap, with a queer square top, he wore upon his head, 
And walked the streets, a “thing of might,” with sternly tragic tread. 


| Or asa moral take this one, too true but not foo civil, 
| Anon I saw a gentle youth (no “ euh fusk” under-grad), 


“A beggar once upon a horse will ride it to the devil.” 


eo ailindhed ae 


“ Toga virilis” he had none, “‘ no mortar board” he had; To Our Ignorant Mathematical Readers. | 


Marine the jacket that he wore, of felt, his small round “ tile ;” , ; . ‘ ' lified 
The “a soothing weed” his lips just kissed, the weary hours to while. THE following are the first four rules of arithmetic as exemp ine 


: | He started as his eye fell on the velvet of the “ Ghoul’ on the American system :— ; 
. | Who prowled, the stern embodiment of Alma Mater’s rule. Addition —The annexation of Canada (at the conclusion of the | 
He thought to fly, but flight was vain—entranced, he could not stir; ; present war). Ps 
| The cap was raised with well-known phrase, “YOUR NAME AND Subtraction.—The capture of Charleston (date at present uR- ae 
Béscuee. Sir?” known). A 
The youth replied, the proctor bowed, with “ ca’? on me at nine;” Multiplication.— The National Debt. aa 
) A cloud obscured the youth that day, the shadow of a tine Division.— Secession, i 
Was o’er his path, and in his wrath he muttered deep a curse ; 
His Aeart was heary—well he knew ’twould lighter make his purse, A CUT DIRECT. 


Alas! that those whose duty ‘tis to /rain the pliant twig 
Should earp it by such insane zeal “a half a quid” to pric. 
The angel scribe who droppeda tear and blotted (nothing loath) 
The record his stern duty made of UNcLE Topy’s oath, 


In reference to the Japanese duel which so nearly took place 10 
Paris some time ago, our Lunatic contributor said that he should 
object to that peculiar mode of satisfaction, because a man capable of 





Will charge that youth’s low, muttered curse ’gainst him whose disembowelling himself thereby showed a preference for bad company. : 

snobbish deed When asked to explain his meaning, our L. C. declared that the action | 

| Provoked it by a stupid fine, because a soothing weed clearly proved a fondness for a rip. = 
| Perfumed the High; although he would (the paradox is odd) Rite | 
Have passed the smoker with a smile, or p’r’aps with friendly nod, ALARMING ACCIDENT. me | 
Had he but met him on the stairs or in the college quad ; A MEMBER of the University of Oxford, who is unfortunately 
Or if the crime was one of dress, more wretched still the rule unable to swim, was the other day prevailed upon by a thoughtless | 
I hat would inflict on MEN the garb of schoolboy or of fool. friend to entera pool, He lost two lives in a few minutes, and was | 
Tis true these proctors and their pro’s the Varsty rulers choose, res-cued with difficulty by a gentleman moving in the best (humane) 
With feelings of compassion and with charitable views ; societa’. 


| 
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Fun in Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, May 97x. 


In answer to the Ear or Carnarvon, Earn Russett, who had 
in a bursting state since entering the House, cackled out 
with childish gleethe fact of an armistice. He was so delighted with 
his wonderful achievement, that he puffed his little chest in a manner 
that made us trenible for the safety of his waisteoat buttons. But 
after allit turns out that the Carcase Butchers get all the best of the 
arrangement. Tite h of the Hart or Carnarvon showed the 
pure umdefiled Mnglish blood—that ef the Frappy Mrnp a large 
mixture of the Germanic puddle. 

The East of STRaTHEDEN wanted correspondence with the 
brutal Russians on the subject of Poland. The Forsran Sxrcre- 
TARY came in for another pommelling ; but what of that? As long 
as the Firappy MInp can embrace the loaves and fishes, what cares he 
for the honour of the land which provides them. Of course he 
objected to give the papers asked for. He had no desire to contri- 
bute further to his own shame. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Siz GrorGE Grey declared the suspension of hostilities, and 
presently the voice of Bngland’s earnest sympathy with Denmark 
was heard. BERNAL OsBoRNE asked for confirmation of the reported 
naval fight, and when the Home Secretary gave it, when it was 
told that the descendants of the Sea Kings had worthily remembered 
their fathers’ prowess, a storm of cheers rang out, which made the 
few German sympathizers turn livid with suppressed rage. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TveEspay. 


The Eart oF E&LLENBoROUGH agreed to withdraw his bill on 
sentence of death, as the House of Commons had arranged for that 
commission, which will, we trust, prevent such fast and loose legisla- 
tion as that of the GzorcE Grey type. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Layarp stated that no official communication had reached 
him to the intent that the New York Government intended to be 
rogues in the matter of foreign bonds; but this is pretty much the 
same as confessing that they intend to offer their disreputable green- 
backs instead of honest coin. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEpnEspDay. 


Mr. Barnes fired off one of his Reform revolvers. The weapon 
seems to be very clumsy, and there’s more smoke than anything 
else following the discharge. Mr. Cave made a very dishonest 
donkey of himself; he moved “the previous question,” on the plea of 
the inopportune, and then dragged himself on to quarrel with any 
measure of Reform whatever. Mr. GLADSTONE came out with one of 
his grand sophisticals, He had made up his mind to vote with 
Barnes, but that he was swallowing a mixture nauseous to him was 
plainly evident. The conduct of the Government on the question of 
Reform has been, and ever will be, a byword. There was a roaring 
House in number, and the stand-stills got their way by 272 to 216. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—THourspDay. 


The Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked what steps were taken to 
prevent the scandalous kidnapping and drugging which prevailed in 
the Northern States, in order to get soldiers to fight the battle of 
these who fatten on the carnage of their own land. The Eari 
instanced a man of real honour among the Federal officers—Masor 
GENERAL WistTaR. All honour be to him for washing his hands of 
such pestilential dirt! Eart RussEuu turned his back upon the 
reporters’ gallery. He is probably becoming ashamed that his words 
should be taken down, but in this instance he need not have been 
ashamed, for he had the honesty to admit that there was great nasti- 
ness in the Federal enlistments. 

_ Sharp sparring between OsBoRNE and Cgctt on motion for Educa- 

tion Reports Committee. OsBpoRNE far from complimentary to 
CEcIL, who moved that OsBoRNE’s words “ be taken down.” Nothing 
Comes of this terrif~ threat. Row goes on. Sergeant-at-arms, 
hearing the noise, puts his head in at the door, and asks, with a grim 
smile, if he is wanted. When told to go about his business, looks 
intensely disgusted, and relieves his outraged feelings by kicking a 
doorkeeper on the sly. 


RetTerution.—As Mr. Pater could not get on in his forensic 
duties without insulting Payne, so the Court of Queen’s Bench 
have decided that he can’t get off without payin’. 


Tue Rear “Swett Mos.”—The crowd in Rotten-row on an 
afternoon. 


FUN. 





THE THAMES SALMON. 
A Devientep Dirty By a DINING-MAN. 


A saLmon! asalmon! 
Without any gammon, 
In silvery Thames, in silvery Thames! 
Let us hip, hip, hurray, 
And welcome the day, 
And make of it mems—and make of it mems. 


For at some future time, 
When they’re plenty and prime 
In silvery Thames, in silvery Thames, 
You'll be able to say, 
“T recall on what 
Caught the first one of them’s—caught the first one of them’s.” 


There'll be every fish 
That a gourmand could wish, 
In silvery Thames, in silvery Thames. 
But now it’s so dear, 
Poor “ three-hundred-a-year,” 
Not to taste it condemns—not to taste it condemns, 


— tell me . streams , 
here the pearl brightly gleams 
For silvery Thames, for silvery Thames, . 
Will have salmon so big, 
You will not care a fig 
For the oyster-bred gems—the oyster-bred gems ! 


ANOTHER CHRISTIAN MINISTER! 


WHILE the clergy are agitating—and they are still in full feather, 
and cackling like stubble geese about declarations and what not— 
suppose they did something to improve their position in the eyes of 
the civilized world by begging to be excluded from the magisterial 
bench. A short time since, we had to castigate the Rev. Mr. 
MarsHaM for his treatment of a son of Apam for falling, like his 
first father, asleep. Now we have to hale another parson up to 
justice. 

“«On Tuesday morning seven gipsies were charged, before the Rev. Untan Tonxay, 
at Hayle, Cornwall, with sleeping under tents, and were each committed to twenty- 


one days’ imprisonment in the county gaol, with hard labour! The party con- 
sisted of mother and six children, aged 20, 16, 15, 13, 10, and 8 years," 


The patriarchs would have fared ill if they had come within the 
jurisdiction of this Rev. Urtan Heer, e are curious to know 
how far this decision will affect the army at Aldershot, or the 
Volunteers at Wimbledon. Nay, how far will that Englishman’s 
house be his castle who sleeps in a tent bed? Such a harsh sentence 
is snuff to make ‘lonxKIN-bean-evolence doubted ; it would scarcely 
serve at a pinch, as far as one knows, to save its owner from the 
condemnation of those who grind the faces of the r, and deal 
unmercifully with the widows and children. We; however, hope 
better, and think no worse of the Revergenp Untan than Burns did 
of a personage scarcely more malignant ; we address him in the words 
of the poet :— 
“Oh, wad ye but tak tent and men, 


Ye aibiins might, I dinna ken, 
Yet hae a stake |” 


—————— re ~ 


APPEAL OF GRANDSIRLE’S. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ FUN,” 


S1z,—Mr. Dickens, in his “Old Curiosity Shop,” rang the NgL 
of grandfilial piety. ‘The way in which that precocious child brought 
up—not to say pulled up—her grandfather, was an example which the 
rising generation was ouly too ready to follow. And now see what 
comes of it! This is from the 7¥mees of a week or so back :-— 
({BANDFATHER had better RETURN HOME at once, and show by his future 


conduet that he will endeavour to retrieve the past. He must, however, deter- 
mine to act very differently. Bring back the things. Shall advertise no more. 


What the dickens—not Caarites—shall we have next? Second 
childhood will be sent to Dotheoldboy’s Hall, and be cut off with a 
sixpence and a parish loaf, if it shows any of the pardonable follies of 
second youth. This must be seen to, sir—this must be seen to! I 
enclose my card, but do not wish my grandchildren to know of my 
writing to you, and, therefore, sign myself, 

Your chelhen t, mumble servant, 


TooTHLxzss TimorTHy. 
Oldham, April 30, 1864, 
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CHAPTER I. | 80, our readers will readily gene ee —— C. oe 
: Bs . selected very few places on the face of the earth better calculated for 
eae. 2, 7 2 — ee aaeee ae es. on wd Fasano _ the prosecution of his all-absorbing study of Englishmen and English 
** Come out of that! "—Popular Remark | manners than the ea ne nee tie in ball ith 

: ; t » 

Once more has the Periwinkle of Physiognomy been brought forth | sae ee down ih divingchelle wih aebsiehale eave. 
from the shell of modest retirement by the pin of Public Clamour. | turers) He has associated with cabmen, dukes, philosophers, inventors, 
a — —. wm a ae —- eee ‘sailors, tourists, bathing-women, organ-grinders, directors of public 

rae teat es ie Siet. ten ta en tee y ‘k) with which | CO™MPanies, stokers, entertainers, waiters, flunkeys, maid-servants, leader- 
ye Borg te Rs ep Seton the individual who al ded it. They | “titers, chemists, dramatic authors, stage-coachmen, grocers, aldermen, 
aie to him to bee bien to come forth from his retirement. They | eons mre pemerneny Sere searnet ee ¢ myer 

: 1 : : : San : urglars, and many other highiy-respectabie Classes Of society, In 
jeter eee meer — an aes ee ae od _ the details of which he considers it unnecessary to enter at the present 
rian takes ae the Bea ' n the housetops ben. wont to do | moment, but all of which wijl be found described at length in the 
And the Comic Ph larheiaialts com ie ceelcen ies convinced him | following peges. He cannot close this introductory chapter without 
that thie ia in oci y or as Seat stoke of th Formerly, | cougratulating his readers on the rich, intellectual treat which is in 
at this is, in point of fact, the ac of the case. Fo Wo | stim for theme, 


as he wandered, a DOE SiR SCHR ek A omens his wena he | ———_——————— 

found them walking up and down Fleet-street, by twos or threes, | , 

discoursing on the wisdom that had appeared in the last number of | THE “BAR” TAPPED. 

this immortal periodical, or committing to heart the invaluable | BARRISTERS mind! Parser is fined, 

physiognomical directions contained therein. Or one of his disciples, | For bearding a sessional judge ; 

more learned or more self-assertive than his brethren, would post him- | The judges have said, the leech must be bled— 

self on the uncomfortable summit of WalTaMan’s column in What a go for poor BusBy and Funes! 

Farringdon-street, and thence hold forth to assembled thousands on Is ser dion hone ail th f 

the beauties of Comic Physioguomy, as set forth by their beloved | o apping a ® f a eon rather too far, 

instructor. But it was not long before narrow-minded city officials © suit neat professional taste P both 
Or should one who “draws” have pretty white paws, 


began to look upon this sort of thing as a nuisance, and it will be 


remembered that one fine day in January last, the mayor and corpo- | And the slenderest possible waist ? 


ration waited upon the C. P. and intimated to him that his popularity Alas for the fate of men bred to prate, 

with the rank and file of the metropolis was considered extremely | On moral’s high honour and laws ; 

dangerous, and might possibly prove subversive of constitutional | Their souls always burn when they’re taught in their turn, 
sence. They mepeney but firmly, requested him to withdraw. | That curbs should be put on their jaws. 

‘O man possessing true nobility of soul could remain any longer in a | —_ = 3 = 
city where - or of eneasaey ae its governing i to the mre WRC an eesie end Fears 
commission of so despicable an act of meanness, so, with our souls 3 ’ , 
filled chock-full of scorn unutterable, we took ourselves off to—shall | iu} posing seen en * 


we say Caprera? Yes, we will; there to continue those studies which | 
have done so much towards the enlightenment and civilization of a | : : ; 
| Would swindle to dine with the bar ; 


remarkable people. : 
Then PaTER must pay in the usual way— 
Szec. 2.—OF THE MANNER IX WHICH WE SPENT OUR TIME With a smile as becomes a “ papa,” 
4T CaPRERa. a 
** Time-o Danaos.””— Viryil. . . 
_ Ov course the word Caprera must be understood by our readers in | THE PRETTIEST FEMALE Hoop.— Girlhood. - 
its widest possible sense, and looking upon it in its proper light it will,  ExactLy.— Partly fulfilling a promise is like “breaking your word, 
be found to include not only a rocky island in the Mediterranean, but nd offering some of the bits. 
all the greater part of England and Vales, together with an occasional TavzE AGaiIn.—People who have never been in Italy form very 
dash of Scotland and an intermittent smack of Ireland. This being | macaronious ideas about it, 


Or even a dinner, though many a sinner, 
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| Whefeupon indignant virtue, the friend of Cote and Co., said, 


| Was really and truly the most successful competitor. If so, there is 
_ only one other conclusion te be drawn, namely, that none of our best 
men cared to compete where favouritism and jobbery are so noto- 


| Coadjutors. But Fowxss’s motto “ Ad ogni uceello suo nido 2 bello,” 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


Tux labouring mountain of Conference bids fair to produce nothing 
ter than what the Americans would call a ridiculous “ muss,” 
The cannon of the aurorm and the red hazard of war are the most 
probable conclusion of the diplomatic game of billiards, in which the 
cue of the Austrian and Prussian envoys would seem to be delay, 
while Bani RussELuL plays with the rest, and is thankful for very 
little. The present prospects. of the Conference are like a view in 
Switzerland. Why? Don’t you see there’s sham-on’y and a lot of 
shilly-chilets, One cannot help pitying the Princess or WaLks, and 
perhaps the! Prince, for I hope it isn’t treason to say that he must 
feel a dreadful inclination to, punch his brother-in-law, the PRINCE 
or Prussta’s head, atthe thought of these wrongs of his wife’s pa’s, 
and Mars. 

By the way, what is the meaning of the reception of Baron 
Brust, the German plenipotentiary, at Osborne? He was not intro- 
duced by Hani Russmur, whose duty it would be to present him in 
the general way. It-would seem there issome truth, in spite of the 
doubts some pei have expressed, in what I hinted at some time 
since as the real’ cause of the way in which Government disappointed 
the Danes. T must, at the risk ee eeerene my pegret = 
the Quzen should endanger a popularity which recent events have no 
by force of ciraumetances been calculated to increase, by thus decidedly 
shoving that her sympathies on the Danish question are not with 
those of her people. There, it’soufmow! If my readers miss me in 
my accustemed place next week, they had better be in the neighbour- 
hood of Trimity-square, if they waut to-hear more of me. 

THERE is onesort of argument in public matters which it is rather 
too much to:ask us to admit. When the question arose as to the real 
cause of GaRrBampr’s departure, some newspapers took this high and 
mighty tone, and said, “ A or B has declared such and such to be the 
case, and therefore it must be so because you cannot doubt his word.” 
This would be all very well if there were not a certain diplomacy in 
such matters. which sanctions the use of lauguage@d la TaLLBYRAND, 
namely, teconceal thoughts. A statesman who wishes to present one 
view to his auditors: does asthe critic does who desires to concentrate 
his attention on one of a picture. As the latter with a teles- 
copic tof his hand shuts out surrounding paintings which 
would jar with the one under consideration, so the former, by limiting 
his remarks to one-section of the matter, makes it appear the whole 
and sole subject. Mr. Guapston® never fibs except as a matter of 
policy, but when he said the General’s health was the cause of his 
departure, he made a mental reservation which is permitted by every 
political creed. 

_A MORE recent instance of this sors of thing may be seen in the 
little Brompton Boilers’ job. "When it was announced that CaPTaINn 
FowkeE was the successful competitor for the erection of the “Museum 
of Science and Art, at South Kensington,’’ the public did figuratively 
what the famous INGOLDSBIAN sacristan actually did ; it 

** Put its thumb unto its nose, and it spread its fingers out.” 


“Would you doubt the honesty of such men as the judges in this 
matter?” To which we reply again, a a Tom InGoupssy, and 


*“‘ Spread our fingers out, and put our thumb unto our nose.” 


Supposing one black sheep, or two, in the quorum, it is easy to see 
how they might press the design, whose author they knew, on their 


was almost like writing his name. For the benefit of those who are 
not Italian scholars any more than I am, I translate this freely as, 

Every crow thinks its own chick the whitest.” Or you may still 
inore freely render it as “The old Fowxr’s at home!” It is literally 

Every bird thinks its own nest beautiful,” which means that the 
gallant captain considers his Boilers and his Barn as works of art. In 
this instance the nest of competition is invaded by the cuckoo-chick 
of cliqueism. There can hardly be a doubt of that, and all the indig- 
nant virtue in the world cannot persuade me that the designer of the 
two most hideous eyesores of London (and that is saying a good deal) 


riously rampant, 


The Boiler party may take their choice of the two 
alternatives. 





Complimentary. 
JONFS.— Was he sober, Brown ? 


Brown.—Sober! as sober as you are now. 


Verpum SapP.—Time is never ina hurry, but never idles, 

























































































CONFERENCE CHIT-CHAT. 


Scmann.—A room at the Foreign Office. Present, Lonpd PALMER- 
STON and Earnt CiLaREnNDON. The various topics of the day 
having been discussed and entirely exhausted, including the Premier's 
gout, the new tenor, LapY PaLMERSTON’s last assembly, and the 
current number of Fun, a bright idea strikes the First Lord, causing 
him to observe :— 

Lorp P.—So you got an armistice out of them ? 

Eart C.—Out of whom—the plenipotentiaries? And precious 
hard work I had, I can tell you. What with one power not having 
had enough war, and another too much, and a third going in for terri- 
tory, we had a bad time of it. 

Lorp P.—Well, the armistice has staved off the evil day of ejection 
for us. Whatsay you? 

Eart C.—Decidedly. (With mock pathos), It will be a sad disap- 
pointment to poor Dizzy. 

Lorp P. (in a similar tone).—Yes, poor Dizzy. How I pity him. 
Don’t you? (Winks) 

Eart C.—Tremendously. (Affects to weep.) 

Lorp P.—I say, though, how did Jonnny behave? The little 
man is so puffed poe is new lease of office that I really couldn’t 
get a word out of him. Was he troublesome? 

Ear C.—Rather, at first. So by general vote he was put at a table 
by himself with pens, ink, and paper, where he amused himself by 
writing despatches to us all. 

Lorp P.— Wasn’t that embarrassing ? 

Eart C.—Oh, dear no, not at all. Of course a proviso-was made 
that no notice was to be taken of his effusions. 

you a Denmark 
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Lorp P.—Well, but about the armistice? Do 
will give up Schleswig and Holstein without 

Eart C.—Not if Denmark is aware of it. by the " 
what an odd name, why don't they call him Whneeast-dodiaan 
goes in for the integrity of the kingdom, or nothing. You see, lie’s 
awfully afraid of the Copenhagen mob, who haye an awkward kuack 
of pitching into any minister who even hints at such a thing aseon- 
cessions to Germany. 

Lorp P.—Butdo you think the Germans will agree to that F 

Eart C.—Not abit of it. The only chance is the possible dis- 
agreement of Austria and Prussia, in which case the old adage will | 
come true. 

Lorp P.—Ah, “ When thieves fall out, honest men,” etc. Very true. 
And the German Diet ? 

Earxt C.—Will dance to any tuné the Allies suggest. 

Lorp P.—And France ? 

Ear C.—Is playing the waiting game in the hope of picking u 
any “unconsidered trifle” in the shape of a province that may be le 
lying about handy. 

Lorp P.—And Russia ? 

Eart C.—Looks big, but means nothing active. What with the 
liberation of the serfs, the Polish insurrection, and domestic dis- 
content, she has for the present a very tolerable share of troubles 
without fishing in foreign ponds for them. 

Lorp P.—Well, as to ourselves, our game, you know, is the general 
mediator and universal arbitrator dodge—(with a heavy sigh)—if we 
can only play it. JOHNNY’s cacoethes soribendi and the Conservative 
hostility are heavy odds against us, 

Eart C.—As for the first, serve him as we did. “Twas most 
effectual. 

Lorp P. (sadly).—Ah! don’t I wish we could. 

[ Exit, thinking what an excellent plan it would be to extinguish Kant 
RvussEtin the way suggested. | 
———————————_— SES 


AN EXPLANATION WANTED. 


NEWSPAPER readers, like travellers, see strange a Here is 
an advertisement that appeared on the morning of the 6th of May in 
the Daily Telegraph :— 

nainted with Live Stock preferred.—If 
wife could be employed ascook. Toa 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED: One A 
married, and without encumbrance, t 
trustworthy, middle-aged couple board, lodging, and good wages would be given. 
Why the preference should be given to a housekeeper acquainted 
with “live stock,” can only be explained on the principle that a differ- 
ence of tastes need not alter friendship any more than s. But 
why could the wife be employed as cook, if she were married and 
without encumbrance? As Othello says, “ My wife! 
But a little further we find the housekeeper might bea “worthy 
middle-aged couple ;” and if so, would have good wages, of which the 
duplicated being would certainly be in need, or else with a second body 
to provide for, she could not the other qualification of being 
“without encumbrance.” Well, if a horse-keeper were wanted now— 
but no! that explanation would be too simple. 
















FUN. (May 21, 1864. 
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MISTAKEN INDUSTRY. 


“Woy, Mary! Mary! wat are you apour? THaT HaRE SHOULD HAVE BEEN AT THE FIRE AN HOUR AGO!” 


“Farx, BE GoR, McuM, AND 80 HE DID; BUT HE’S ONE 0’ THEM SORT AS TAKES SUCH A DALE 0’ PICKIN’. IT’S MESELP | 
THAT’S BEEN TWEAKIN’ AND TWEAKIN’ FUR MORE THAN AN HOUR, AND THE ’AIR ISN’T ALL OFF HIM_YIT!” 
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A LAY OF LEICESTER SQUARE GARDEN. PLUS QUAM SALIS. | 

“ Ir is disgraceful that « public square in a central part of London shonld have | 4 MORNING paper made the following announcement last week:— 
been allowed to fall into such acondition. * * * For very shame theinhabitants | ‘‘The Conference met yesterday and agreed to an armistice. The terms of the 
ought to set about putting it in order. If the little boy, before Ma. Knox, deserved | arrangement are that each belligerent keeps what he has got.” 


his three days and twelve strokes of a birch rod for wanton mischief (stealing lead r . . -# . 
from the equestrian statue), somebody or other deserves a more severe punishment We can but think this harder upon Austriajand Prussia than upon 


for wanton neglect.”"— The Times. the Danes. The very day this armistice was settled, the Austrian 


bss squadron got a thrashing, and we are thinking that the seamen of the 
Com®, all you lazy householders that live in Leicester-square, | Emperor would have thought it a very poor compliment if they 


eee 
Sean eaten eee. ead 


That queer, outlandish, foreigner-beloved, big thoroughfare ; be i 
be t4s ? en told in the hour of defeat that assembled Europe had decided 
a no Se oe er — aoe re that they might keep what they had got. Again, the Kine OF 
. P P errr ecm ae - i Prussia has got anything but an enviable reputation, and it would 
Oh! rusty are the broken rails that fence that squalid ground, have been nothing but charitable on the part of the Conference to 


Where murdered cats and half brickbats, and broken glassabound ; | make his majesty an exception. Indeed, they might have put 
To make this blot a trim, green spot, would cost not many a pound; | clause into the “arrangement” that the sooner he got rid of 
To take away an eyesore, it’s time the hat went round! | »igheadedness and bloodymindedness the better. As for plucky little 
There, that ugly, broken statue, that the Times so much has “ riled,” | enmark, the arrangement must be to her highly satisfactory. Europe 
Stands tempting to strip off its lead full many a starving child ; | tells her that she may keep all she has got, namely, the admiration 
Who cannot think that much can care for this statue, Mr. WyLpg, | 224 sympathy of the world; a name worthy of her ancient fame, 
When he leaves it in a state whereat the cabmen e’en have smiled. | the unswerving support and approbation of Mr. Fun. 


If he deserved that “ taste of birch ” upon his squalid skin, 





Poor little brat, whose ignorance the law perforce calls sin ; | The Street Music Nuisance. 

Are you much better, householders, who grudge what little “tin” | Mn. Bass, the M.P. for Derby, deserves a great deal of praise for his 
’Twould take to turn the rubbish out and let some beauty in ? | attempts to do away with the organ nuisance. If he succeeds he 

A nuisance to half London’s eyes in this great thoroughfare, | deserve a monument at the hands of his grateful countrymen for the 
Is this fusty, railed off dust-bin—garden once of Leicester-square ; | Télief, and the best thing for the purpose would of course be a “ Basse 
If you, to make it green again, have neither time noz care, | Felievo. 


Ww Board T Ny ; 
hy, let the of Works step in and make a playground there. | Wat-Monpa¥ Fustivitres—An excursionist, having left bis 


, ; ; | umbrella behind \him, consoled himself on returning home wet throu 
WHEN 18 4 Watcu Likg an Ecuo ?—When it’s a repeater. ‘ with the reflection that after all he caught the last rain. 
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| SCENE AT SIMPSON’S. 


Excited Diner:—“ Ht! You SIR, COME HERE! Now, WAITER (putting 
it to him), °0W THE DOOSE DO YOU SUPPOSE I’M TO HEAT PEAS WITH SUCH 
A KNIFE AS THAT?” vee 
[ Waiter gives tt up. 


Notes and Queer ’uns. 


In answer to the inquiry of “Fatima” we have received a note from D. 
LaMBERT, which states that the “ Essay on Corpulence” to which she refers 
was never attributed to the “Great Unknown.” It has been attributed by some 
to the author of “the Gorging Not,” but on no very good grounds. — 

“Pips’s Diary” was not written by the Prince OF ORANGE, neither was 
it the work of the great PEEL, as our correspondent “ Tam Worth” sug- 
gests. Wehave been repeatedly asked if the “Pursy Relics” were the remains 
of Mr. Bantina. It has been stoutly urged by our correspondent who dates 
his letters from “the Broad, Oxford,” that that gentleman edited the “ Re- 
miniscences of Stair,” with a frontispiece representing the editor coming down 
backwards. We have not seen the volume he refers to. 











THIS SABLE ABLE PARTY. 


A native African clergyman is to be raised to the episcopate under the title of 
the Bishop of Niger. (You are requested not to display your in-g-nuity by 
calling it nigger.) What would ARCHBISHOF Hvue6nes have said to this 
change of colour? At all events the lawn will set off his complexion and 
make him by contrast look like (mag)piety parsonified. We should be in- 
clined to fear that the new bishop may be liable, owing to his complexion and 
his climate, to become dogmatic, the result of “ black and tan.” 


erPeouwrecocrts & mea FY 


e VERY LIKE A WHALE. 


0 A Lance fish was caught at Isleworth the other day. As he was a marine 

monster he was described by the papers as having “accidentally strayed” so 
far up the Thames. We are requested by a distinguished personage, distantly 
; connected with him, to state that there is no foundation for the report that 
« he had lost himself. How could he when |e went up there porpoise-ly ? 





MaTRIMONIAL.—The best means of “ catching an heiress” is with a coronet / 
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A WORD WITH LORD WESTBURY; 


oR, 
THE TALLYMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


“Ir (Lory Wrstevry'’s new Law of Debtor and Creditor Bill) 
Will, a= we fervently: hope, entiely ce-troy the ‘tally system,’ 
against wnech the County Court judges have now been almost vainly 
Struggling. end under which the poorer classes have been suffering for 
many years, © © © * © Jt will not diminish the confidence which 


| One men has in the honesty of another man, although it will prevent 


his buil« ug on that confidence for evil purposes,”"— The Times. 


“ Vor next they'll do I’d like to know,” 
In grumbling accents thus began, 
Unburdening his bosom’s woe, 
A keen-eyed, bard-mouthed tallyman. 


“Vot! going to do away with quod 

For little debts! Vot! tricks inwent 
To suit them coves as thinks it odd, 

A feller likes his cent. per cent, ! 


“ That chancellor’s a pretty man, 
No sense, nor feeling, none he's got ; 
Vy, can’t he see that this ’ere plan 
Must send the tally trade to pot ? 


“I used vile valking on my round 
To make a tidy lot o’ tin; 

I knows my folks, I picks my ground, 
‘Good morning—is your mother in ?’ 


“* Yes!’ Down then comes to me the wife 
Of some ’ard-vorking cove—he’s out ; 

A nice snug ’ome; I'll lay my life 
A new dress she can’t go vithout, 


*** Sir, vot’s the price ?’—‘ Vell, ma’am, to you 
T ll lower it— five-and-forty bob ;’ 

*Vot! ain’t that high ?’—but course I knew 
How tick vould sweeten this here job. 


** You pays me, ma’am, justas you like, 
Three bob a veek ain’t so much tin;’ 
Just let her ’usband be on strike, 
See how I’|l put the brokers in, 


*'Till’t comes to that I’m werry kind— 
Affords to wait—I charges high ; 

They gets a dress, they doesn’t mind 
So longas ’usband isn’t by. 

Some veeks they’re back’ard, then I frown, 
And quite a different tale I tell; 

*]f you can’t pay for that there gown, 
Your ’usband, ma’am, he’ll do as veil.’ 


“They cries—von’t do for me—that’s true, 
‘Tears fills their heyes; vell knows this chap 

Tbat tears and bills may both be due (bedew), 
And neither vorth vun blessed rap ! 


* Lawks! lots o’ times vot larks I’ve seen, 
Vith ’usbands vacking of their wives, 
’Cos at the tally they ‘ad been— 
Poor coves! they leads ’em rummy lives, 


* But if this horful Bill comes in, 
’T will floor us quite, tween meand you, 
They’! get no togs—we'll get no tin ; 
Vutever vill this feller do ?” 


A Nonsense Rhyme for a Nonsensical Reasoner. 
DepicaTED TO A Notorious NOBLEMAN OF France. 


THERE was an old Marquis pg Borssy, 
Who was not very much of it—was he ? 
For he talked silly tales 
About our Paince or WALES, 
Which made people think he was “ tossy.” 





SICCON IDEA, 
Why is servility like a man who is tired of works of 
imagination? Because it’s syoophancy (sick o’ fancy). 





OnE OF THOSE THINGS THAT EVERY “Petzan” CAN 
Unpgerstanv.—A joke in Fun. 
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TOWN TALK, 


By Tae lLerxceer at THe Poss. 


ave cost Mr. GLADSTONE a struggleto make his speech on 
rents By it he has divorced himself for ever from the 

University of Oxford. or my part I am glad he has takea the 

decisive step—it must have come sooner or later ; but the representa- 

tion of the chief Boglish University is no light honour to a statesman, 
and that he is ready to relinquish even that is a strong proof of Mr. 

Giapstowe’s sincerity. I bave all along prophesied that he would 

be found leading the real Liberals before many years had passed. 

But gracious goodness ! how he has startled Fozydom, and Torydom, 

and Whigdom! A stream of lava in Pall Mall, a crater in the hall 
of the Carlton, could not have been more volcanic in their effects than 
this speech. Well done, Giapstong! We'll see what can be done 
for the people now! A very nice disgrace to the nation, by the way, 
this Black Eagle presentation to the Patnce ALFrep! Every body 
grumbles at it, but does nobody ask how it was thatthe Prince was 
subjected to the insult? Who sent him over to the court of the 
Royal Butcher? I leave you to answer the question for yourselves. 
In the meantime just look at our Danish lily clothed in mourning, 
amid all our court festivities. It is all very well to talk about near 
relatives, but don’t you think she puts on those sable weeds with a 
deeper meaning? She is mourning for her nation. What @ very 
strong chain there must be about the bulldog’s neck, or at such a 
sight as that he would be showing fight, I feel certain. How much 
longer will it be possible to hold England back? Not many days 
after the failure of the Conference—fail if must—is ann 
Apropos of the Conference, I see Dasanaes, the painter of that 
capital Victoria Cross gallery, is to portray the Plenipotentaartes. 
What will he call the picture? I should suggest the “ Benighted of 
the Round Table,” or “ Arguers in Circle.” 

Or all the off-shoots of the Tercentenary, the most deserving is the 
scheme of the SHAKESPEARE schools, in connection with the Dramatic 
College. I hope it will be carried out, for it will be next to a 
national theatre and training academy. It is the best idea yet started 
for a monument of the great poet. Thank goodness, we shall not have 
that threatened one, for the only performance that has brought in 
the committee a shilling, I hear, is the entertainment given by tae 
artists whieh I noticed some weeks back. The theatres were con- 
siderably counted on to swell the sum—a very small one —at the foot 
of the subscription list. It seems that even Dukes of Manchester 
and editors of Athenawms cannot persuade people tosupporta job. I 
hope the lesson won’t be thrown away. 

Why will theatrical people squabble so, and why, if they must 

uabble, will they insist on rushing into print? A very pretty series 
of rows can be recorded since the beginning of the year, and they 
are not ended yet. Perhaps the best thing that has been done in 
this way is the production at the St. James’s of a piece of the 
lamented Diow BovucicauLt’s, under circumstances apparently 
rendered purposely disadvantageous. The manager who has the wit, 

luck, and capital to bring out a play with a special view to its con- 
lomanilial the public, really deserves to succeed—no, I don’t 
mean su , because that is not what he wishes—I mean deserves 
to fail to his heart’s content. 

LET me recommend those who admire good painting, and desire to 
do a charitable action, to visit the Seandinavian Gallery. There are 
some capital specimens of foreign art there, and the proveeds of the 
exhibition go to aid the widows and children of the Danish soldiers 
who fallin the present war. A rumour which bore on that war has 
been recently contradicted, and the contradiction being favourable to 
the cause of Denmark I quote it gladly. There is no truth in the 
statement that the Emperors oF AUSTRIA and Russia have met at 
a certain contivental town, or are going to do so. The Czar does not 
feel inclined to K1ss-1nGen and make it up again. 

Or course we shall all meet on Epsom Downs. I really cannot 
formally t any of the numerous offers of pigeon-pie and 
champagne which have poured into the Fun Office forme. But I 
shall be there, and being gifted with great capacities, I will visit as 
many drags as I can conveniently manage, for I can’t bear to dis- 
appoint people. As for the gloves which so many young ladies offer 
to bet, what am I tosay? I know exactly which horse is going to 
win (no! I’m not going to divulge it), and of course should be 
bound in gallantry to bet against it, and even the colossal salary of 
the Luncher d not be adequate to the satisfaction of such a 






























































Wat 18 BETrer Tuan 4 Denpy Tre ?—Why the Derby tipple 
pagne! Pop! 
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WE ’RE NOTHING BUT LODGERS. 


TrovGH slim as a lamp-post, though like Banrina, too fat, 
All my readers have heard of the Lodying-house Cat ; 

That mystical feline so partial to brandy, 

Cold meat, Indian pickles, and white sugar-candy. 


I never but once tried my hand at a sonnet, 

Then [ praised a sweet face in a Paris spoon bonnet ; 
That Paris spoon bonnet, two lovely hair plaits, 

Fell a prey to the hunger of lodging-house cats. 


When tired of the bachelor world and its dodgings, 
I married, and lived in genteel furnished lodgings ; 
Then the wonderful feline left off catehing rats, 

For my bride-cake was eaten by lodying-house cats. 


I know that the toffee for which baby roared, 
And the best Movha coffee my purse could afford, 
My sticks and umbrellas, two felt donkey hate, 
Lie engulfed in the stomach of lodging-house cats, 


The threats that I uttered were not deep but lond, » 

And the instant destruction of “ Pussy ” I vowed; 

I'd give notice to leave, and abuse Mrs. RocErs, 

But my wife said, “ Don’t, Harry, we’re nothing but lodgers.” 


I think the next day, or the day after that, 

My hookah was smashed by the—naughty word—cat ; 

In my wrath I demanded to see Mrs. RocgErs, 

Quoth my wife, “ Don’t be hasty, we’re nothing but lodgers.” 


Don’t think for an instant the feline Id libel, 

Bat she ate up my prayer-book and family Bible ; 
She was blamed for a tea-pot that suddenly vanished, 
Like Republican hero by BuoNaPaRTE banished. 


My wife’s dainty bottines were the next things to go, 

“Like corn sheaves in flood-time swept off by the Po ;” 

Then a few paper collars, a Dundreary cravat, 

Were suddenly missing. “T'was, “ Please, sir, the cat.” 

You must know though the camel will carry a pack 
Enormously weighty, the last straw breaks his back ; 

Now I was the camel, the last straw Dame RoGeErs, 

And her scant consolation, “ Why, you're nothing but lodgers.” 


And my wife—she’s a darling, thorough-bred Hieland body, 
Who can make cigarettes, and brews capital toddy— 

She came to the rescue of naughty Dame Roaers, 

With “Hat, don’t be hasty, we’re nothing but lodgers.” 


Disposed though I was with Dame RoGeErs to quarre), 

I thought these things pointed a beautiful moral ; 

Though their troubles assume not the shape of Dame RoaErs, 
Yet the world’s population are nothing but lodgers. 


For the QuEEN in her palace, the peer in his hal), 

The saucy flirt ALIcg at party or ball, 

Messrs, BELLEW and SpuRGEoON, and Whitechapel dodgers, 
And Mincing-lane merchants, are nothing but lodgers. 


The sailors who swear by “ the fierce rolling tide,” 

And the betting men thronging the court of St. Brrpg, 
The rich Indian nabob;, those funny old codgers, 

As well as your servant, are nothing but. lodgers. 


You have heard of the Marquis that’s Westminster styled, 
Who lives in the palace that BECKFORD once piled ; 

Like his butler and valet, and labourer RoGER, 

The most noble the marquis is only a lodger. 


When you meet on the highway the funeral hearse. 
Whose plumes pcoclaim loudly our primeval curse, 

Don’t sigh for one leaving the world and its dodgings, 
For he’s really not dead, though he’s quitted his lodgings. 


When the fell hand of death lays some darling one low, 

And your rudely-crushed hopes languish long ‘neath the blow, 
Don’t blazon your grief to mock friendly beholders, 

For the lodgers are changed to eternal freeholders. 


Then let your hopes point to that great silent land, 
Where the cherished departed to welcome us stand ; 
And bravely defying the world and its dodgings, 
Let us patiently wait till we too leave our lodgings. 








An Op Saw Reset.— Vor et preterea nihil.—The French 
Chamber. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


Some fifty years sgo there came, 
Across the English Sea 

The challenge of a conqueror 
To the sons of liberty. 


The angry hum of mighty war 
Trembled around the height ; 
The clang of preparation 
Broke out upon the night. 


Like hounds in leash, with mouths agape 
For the master-huntsman’s sign, 

U nder the cliff there loomed out 
The great flotilla line. 


He who had cut the nations down 
With cold ambition’s steel— 

He who had ground the empires 
Under his iron heel— 


Now to and fro was pacing, 
With a scowl upon his face; , 

His hand was clenched—he had inly sworn 
To crush the island race. 


He had trodden down a continent, 
And made the princes slaves ; 
But he hath reached a boundary— 

A narrow belt of waves. 


He threatened warriors who walked 
In the blaze of freedom’s light ; 
Up they sprang and harnessed them, 

To battle for the right. 


Upon the wind that swept his cheek 
as haughty answer borne; 
The very billows seemed to wear 
Cressets of angry scorn. 


From many a hill the beacon-fires 
Reddened the broad white sand; 

And the people gathered to declare 
That they would keep the land. 


Out from the east, out from the west, 
Impetuously they start. 

“Come if you dare!” was the reply 
Of every English heart. 


Three hundred thousand volunteers 
Guarded the “ pale-faced”’ shore ; 

Behind them, eager for a leap, 
Three hundred thousand more. 


The pulse of one was the pulse of all, 
In that heroic band ; 

Each soldier felt a thrill of force 
Creep down to his nervous hand. 


To him who chained a world, they threw 
The Lion’s dauntless gage ; 

Was not the word Invincible 
Their storied heritage ? 


Time passed—the spoiler turned away, 
Gnawing his nether lip ; 

He dared not thrust his myrmidons 
Into the mastiff’s grip. 


He dared not break his thousands 
Against a brazen wall ; 

So the fierce, hot wine ef threatening 
Was turnéd into gall. 


And now, as then, the English blood 
With ancient impulse runs ; 

The mantle of the fathers, 
Hath descended to the sons. 


No power ventureth to strike 
At the Island of the Free; 
They know that a granite empire 
Is set in the Northern Sea, 
But after a while her children said, 
“ Why fold our idle hands ? 
Why tempt an enemy to stain 
The silver of our sands?” 





































































As the wild boar grindeth out his tusks 
Against the forest trees ; 

So let us stand with sword in hand, 
To guard our liberties.” 


And the men of Devon led the way, 
As in the olden time; 

“T'was ever thus—great hearts have they 
Who people the Western clime. 


With warriors of the hearth-side 
The grand old country filis; 
~— spring from out her valleys, 
hey pour from the Scottish hills. 


True it is that thousands missed 
The glory of the trust ; 

Men there were who took up arms 
To trail them in the dust, 


But the vanity that foreed them on 
Impelled them back again ; 

And now the serried lines are full 
Of sinew, heart, and brain. , 


From time to time the substance 
Hath shouldered out the shade ; 

The true hard work hath proved the stuff 
Of what true men are made, 


Down the hill in compact form 
The strong battalions pour ; 
Surely such a gallant host 
Was never seen before. 


They tread it out with a martial tramp 
As they file adown the street ; 

There is large majestic promise 
In the echoes of their feet. 

Upon the pureness of the gold 
England hath set her seal ; 

The temper of the men is true 
As the finest welded steel. 

No otherland hath guards like these, 
Ready for any chance ; 

Guards who would face a hostile world, 
And dare them to advance. 





Bless your ’art! 
HERz’s a curious slip in a description of one of MILLaIs’ pictures 
in the Royal Academy this year: 

** Portraits of two listle girls, evidently sisters, who, dressed in red velvet, and 
with bunches of primroset, lilies, and violets in their hands, are setting upon a 
greén carpet.” 

Such bad English requires “ sitting upon,” for the blunder about the 
verb is one of the be-setting sins of the uneducated. If the picture 
had not represented the artist’s daughters, we might have set down 
the sentence asa joke about “ setting sons,”—et-settera. We hope 
the writer will set a better example when next he sits down to write. 


Locke on the Understanding. 

No less than two bundred and sixty-seven thousand ladies, accord- 
ing to the latest published returns, have applied to Garma.opi for 
locks of hair. We shall see the key to this application for Locx’s on 
understanding that they all think the General a regular “ clipper.” 


The Suspension of Arms. 
THERE came a lull, complete and calm, 
*Midst war, and war’s fell deeds; 
Pray heaven! it may not prove to be 
That \ull which storms precedes, 





A Frrtmme Orper ror THE Powers OF Danxkness.—The Order 
of the Black Eagie. 

PatmamM Qui—Non—Menvit Ferat.— We see that Post-Oartaim 
TEGETTHOF—rather an appropriate name, by the way—who com- 
manded the Austrian squadron off—or rather into— Heligoland, during 
the recent encounter with the Danes, is, by order of the oe 
be made a vice-edmiral, “iu recognition of his brave exploit /” 
full title will of course be Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. 
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EVIL SPEAKING—A FACT. 


Spilt and exasperated Coster :—“ ’SPosk YOU CALLS YERSELF A COACHMAN ? TELL Y’ WoT! CALLS YER, @ confounded cartoon —THERE a 

















A Re-marquis-able Man. ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. | 


THe Margvis pe Borssy is a very noi y p rty. He has been E. GLADSTONE, of Downing-street, begs to announce to the | 
making what Mrs. Brown culls “a pretty how-. ye-do” in the Corps W. public in veneral, and his numerous friends and admirers in 
Legisiatif because the PRinck OF WaLes visited GakiBsaLDi at | particular, that be shortly intends embarking in an entirely new line of 
Stafforti House. He spoke of the suhject—but no, the Prince can’t | political business; and in addition to his financial transactions, with 
be his subject—well he mentioned His Royal Highness in such terins | which hitherto his time has been solely occupied, he purposes opening 
that the members present expressed their disapprobation loudly. | an additional department at St. Stephen’s, for the supply of Reform 
Whereupon said the Marquis :— speeches, either wholesale or retail. Towa and country franchise an 

“I am told that J am wrong in spesking thus. I admit one thing—that I am | orders will be attended to with promptness and despatch, and W. E. G. | 
ant Gabe ete ee ee i cade" thabainn that princes | hopes ere long to 4 able to produce an article, omernenee | 

iin to mah aalenematare? Watt We kunw thas the man who ie range of which shall not only defy all competition, but shall place the i 

— 4 : 6 man Who 1s | desired vote in the hands of all classes without auy exception whatever. | 
his own lawyer has a fool for his client, aul are ylad to hear the | While entering on this (for him) apparently unexpected step, W. E. G. | 
Marquis has not got a fool for his master, thoush how any but a foul | takes the present opportunity of explaining the reasons by which he has 


“ Oe es eee 
— 


would own him is a mystery to us. been actuated. Anticipaling, as all must, the speedy dissolution of the ' 
ao ee long-established firm of PaLMERSTON, RussBLL, and Co, with which 1 

An Ice Bit of Writing. he is at preseut connected, the advertiser thinks it would be as well '] 

| 


to open a new political branch on his own account, and one which has 
speaking of Siz Eowin Lanosger’s polar ;ivture, writes some of late been too much neglected,by his colleagues, in order that he | 
: q a ar may have a something to fall back upon. So soon, therefore, as the i 
English that is not quite as vlear as the artist’s ice :— : W FE bl | 
“Those are human ribs protruding blanched and bare from summer heat and exported Gestation * tae Grm shall take place, W. E.G. will bos - | 
birds of prey.” ane | to turn his whole attention to the Reform department, and more parti- 
cularly to the benefit of the working man, for whose comforts, as instanve 


Without any ribaldry, we would ask the meaning of this north- | ;:.,.° ; a ate 
west passage upon the ice. When is there any summer heat in the his tea and tobacco reductions, he has always been 80 solivitous. 


Arctic regions, and could ribs protrude from it if it existed? Then N.B.—No connection with the DerBy-DIsRakLI party over the way. 
again, as regards human ribs protruding from birds of—pray what et eae 
do you mean, Mr, Critic ? Latest Intelligence. 


ee THe Whitsuntide holidays having liberated from restraint the 

Ceetatnty Nor.—We know a young lady who is very exacting | opinion of Masters SmirH and Jongs, of Denmark-hill Academy, 
towerds her “intended,” as regards gloves, tickets for the opera, | a Conference took place, and a reference to a domestic gymnasium 
ete., ete. ; —_ of whom, at any rate, it cannot be said “she never | being the immediate result, a suspension of arms and a dangling of 
tolled her love. legs was mutually ayreed upon, 


Tre art critic of an illustrious and illustrated contemporary, in 





POLITICAL AUNT SALLY. 


Ben. :—“HI! HI! NOW MY NOBLE TORY SPORTSMEN, ’ERE YER HAR! ALL THE FUN OF THE 
SESSION, AND ONLY A PENNY A DUZEN?!” 
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THE AL\iGHTY DOLLAR. 


ae ene . -— a 


‘NTENTED INDIVIDUAL WHO IS NOT 


AN ADMIRER OF Mz. CHasz oR His POLICY. 


I AM a free-born citizen 
Of that stupendious nation, 

Whose mighty boast hath always been 
That she can whip creation. 

What though our land a refuge be 
For heroes out of collar ; 

Doth not America bow down 
*Fore the almighty dollar ? 


Now I was born three hundred miles 
Away from New York city; 

So please, enlightened Northerners, 
My ignorance to pity. 

Though five years since I first resolved 
The critter’s track to foller, 

Those years, alas! have rolled away, 
But uo almighty dollar, 


I had a store of British gold, 
And I resolved to barter 

That blessed stock to Creole, White, 
Mulatto, Black, or Tartar ; 

To wave my hat for BEAUREGARD, 
Or e’en for L1ncoun holler, 

If I might only gain thereby 
One bright almighty dollar. 


I boldly sought a Yankee store, 
And bouyht a Jot of “ notions ;” 

Some nutmegs and a wooden clock, 
Bread pills, and aqua lotions ; 

A bran new rifled shooting iron, 
Two splendid pepper-castors ; 

But though [ paid in sterling gold, 
My change was in shin-plasters. 


At least not all; besides, I had 
A dirty postage ticket ; 

One corner gone, and on the back 
There was no gum to stick it ; 
A pass for the next barber’s shop, 

A dingy paper collar ; 
But oh, alas! I looked in vain 
For the almighty dollar. 


It happened once in New York streets 
I met a well-dressed stranger, 
Who kindly pointed out the house 
Where dwelt a money-changer. 
Quoth I, “ My friend, five years I’ve roved 
The critter’s track to foller, 
And now, I hope, I’ve found at last 
A real almighty dollar.” 


The money-changer was amazed 
At my wild resolution ; 

And tried to prove that greenbacks saved 
Our glorious constitution. 

Quoth he, “ Free-born America 
Can whip creation holler ; 

We whip the world, and greenbacks whip 
E’en the almighty dollar.” 


Quoth he, “ You know, ’fore ADAm’s birth 
How awful beasts, and savage, 

Roamed to and fro upon this earth, 
Committing fearful ravage. 

You’ve heard tell how the mastadon 
A giant oak could swaller ; 

Like fossil Mastadon—extinct 
Is the almighty dollar.” 


Warned by authority so high, 
No farther did I venture ; 
But bartered all my stock of gold 
For greenback and debenture. 
But henceforth to my dying day, 
With loudest voice I’i1 holler, 
“ What friend will tell me where to find 
One bright, almighty dollar ?” 
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NOT BEFORE IT WAS WANTED. 
an Act for the better Regulation of Criminal Courts. 


To prevent mistakes and avoid squabbles between 


Preamble. . 3g : ; 
judges, juries, barristers, attorneys, or those persons 10 
any way connected with criminal courts, be it hereby 

enacted :— 

1. The individuals with whos > 
ey ials with whose real or supposed de 


linquencies the attention of the court may be occupied, 
shall never when spoken of, or to, be described as the 
“prisoner, or prisoners, at the bar,” but shall be described as “the 
gentleman,” or lady, as the case may be, “in temporary restraint.” 


_ 2. In case of a disagreement between a barrister and the presiding 
judge on any legal or other point, the present practice of an unseemly 
squabble in court to be discontinued. In lieu of this the dissentients 
are to retire into some adjoining room or back-yard to be specially 
appointed for the purpose, and there settle the point more pugitlistico. 
At the conclusion of the fight the loser to confess himself convinced. 
ie: It being the sole province of jurymen to listen to 
aendl Gante the “ well of English pure and undefiled,” as poured forth 
Duties. by the professors of the forensic art, it is obviously incom- 
patible with a proper fulfilment of their duties to put 
questions to witnesses, make remarks to counsel, or otherwise interfere 
with the proceedings of the court. Any juryman, however, so fur 
forgetting himself as to be guilty of these practices to be immediately 
conveyed to the nearest pump and pumped upon for any period of 
time not exceeding two hours. 
4. No barrister, except in very aggravated cases, to call 


pc a juryman a liar, or even to suggest that it would be for 
Jurymen. the good of society if one of the twelve were hanged. 


The more decorous mode of procedure is for the aggrieved 
counsel to wait for the obnoxious juryman at the door of the court, 
and punch his head. Any barrister becoming more than ordinarily 
abusive to be mildly reprimanded. 

5. Any witness who may during cross-examination 
OF Sune decline to perjure himself or acknowledge his own utter 
‘  worthlessness, to be, at the option of the cross-examining 
counsel, either kicked down the nearest strect, or hung up by his 
heels in open court until the conclusion of the trial. To obviate all 
objections to this provedure on the part of the witnesses so punished, 
an exceedingly strong man to be engaged for the purpose, with suitable 
wages, to be paid by the parochial authorities out of the rates. 
ea 6. Should the jury be unable to agree upon their 
Of Verdicts. vordict, the members to be immediately committed for 
trial, and bail refused. The court shall then be cleared of 
all persons, including the judge, and the counsel for the prosecution 
and the defence alone being left, they shall then and there fight it out 
among themselves. The verdict shall be given in accordance with the 
wishes of the conquerors in the combat. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


CapTaINn Speke has had an interview with the Emprror, and the 
French papers have actually described him as “ Peter PaBLegz.” 
This unintentional poking of fun at the gallant officer reminds us of 
the old inscription, “ Here they spike the English.” You see the 
point ? 


Water ye After? 

A CONTEMPORARY says :— 

“A project ison foot for presenting a small steam-yacht to Garrpatpi by the 
inhabitants of Liverpool.” 
Now, without throwing cold water on the plan, we want to know if it 
would not be more ship-shape to say “a scheme is afloat?” 


—_—— ——— 


A Racy Remark. 

“ Horspur,” the per se sporting reporter of the Daily Telegraph, in 
speaking ef the Chester Cup, made one of the best prophecies weever 
met with:— 

‘I shall, under all circumstances, record my vote in favour of 
Cuanoe and Accipent.” 


In all the races we ever met with this pair was the best “tip” to be 
relied on. . 


THE RULING PASSION. 
Mr. W. S. Wooprn, the polygraphist, has such a strong propensity 


for imitating the various styles of wearing the hat, that he no sooner 
goes into company than he takesoff his own from the mere force of habit. 
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DOWN TO 


WAGGON and cart, ready to start, 
Karly in morning at six six ; 
Gallons of beer, stowed away here, 
Twiggery, swiggery, quick sticks, 
Empty before, fill ’em once more; 
Women look trim in their caps, caps; 
Screaming in fun, never say done, 
Joking and poking the chaps, chaps. 
Sweeps in a truck, swells out of luck, 
Laughery, chaffery, grin, grin ; 
Travelling show, dwarf hid below, 
Eye on his giantess’ gin, yin. 
Twiggery, swiggery, shinery, finery, laughery, 
chatlery, pokery, jokery ; 
Down to the Derby as all of us go, 
These are the sights that we each of us know; 
Yet off to the Downs as we often have been, 
Still every year is some novelty seen. 


Ten of the clock, carriages flock 
Round to the doors at the West-end; 
People who seem, skimming the cream, 
To have laid hold of life at the best end. 
Phaeton and pair, baronet there, 
Lovely young girl with a smile, smile ; 
Look all about, splendid turn out, 
Everything done in good style, style. 
Hampers retain lots of champayne, 
Hungerly, vulgarly, proy, prov, 
Nothing more seek, nice little shriek, 
Missing him, kissing him, dog, doy. 
Flunkeydom, f..nkeydom, fivery, whinery, | 
livery, shiver), fowlery, growlery — | 
Dow.. to the Derby, etc. | 
Clapham we pass, schools in a 2s, 
Up at the windows we yo by, 
Playful as mice, governess nice, 
hinkery, winkery, ob, fie ! 
Balham the dull vote it a mull, 
Marchery, starchery, slow, slow ; 
Tooting the next, sticks to its text, 
Travelly, gravelly, oh ! ob! 
Sutton a whet, thirsty we get, 
Palery alery, take, take ; 
Smart four-in-band comes to a stand, | 
Legs of the longest ones ache, ache. 


Drinkery, winkery, palery alery, laughery, 
c 


} 
ery, crash alony, dash along — 
Down to the Derby, ete, | 


THE 


‘Trudging along, two dozen strong, 
Wearily, drearily, riff-raff, 

Swells at them stare, singing the air 
Of Saturday’s opera, * Pilf paff.” 

Handful of coin all of them join, 
Rambling, scrambling, pick up ; 

Rowing for more won’t have “ encore,” 
Frighteniny, tightening, stick up. 

Posturers two come into view, 
Rummer set, summerset throwing ; 

Over they turn (don’t try and learn), 
All that they get for it owing. 


Palery alery, smokery, jokery, rambling, 
scrambling, crash along, dash along— 
Down to the Derby, etc. 


Under the trees, beautiful breeze, 
Lilacs in blossom we sinell, smell ; 
May at last out (long while about), 
Country looks charming we tell, tell. 
Everythiny seen, looking so green, 
Picture of verdure and so on; 
Wonder if we green, too, shall be, 
As to the horse we should go on. 
Pike and “no trust,” up comes the dust— 
Pay away, dray away, got, got; 
Dustman before, oaths by the score, 
Fit for the drawing-room not, not. 


Flurrying, worrying, holloing, following; lay 
away, pay away, crash alony, dash along— 
Down to the Derby, ete. 


Epsom at last, nearing it fast, 
Smackery crackery, whip, whip ; 
There’s the Grand Stand, now close at hand, 
Think it a nice ltile trip, trip. 
Get a good view, this one will do, 
Squeeziny it, seizing it, rush, rush ; 
Downs looking smooth, CakELESs’s Booth, 
Go in and vet a good brush, brush. 
Every one here, seems to appear, 
“How d’yedo ?” ‘* How are you?” nod, nod, 
Some friends about, can’t find ’em out, 
Look for them, hook for them, odd, odd. 


Smackery, snackery, scenery, greenery, Lege 
bit, hedye a bit, look about, shook about— 
Down to the Derby, etc. 


| 
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THE DERBY, 


ROAD. 


Now take your place, this is the race, 
Universe, tune a verse, fame, fame ; 


| Cards to be sold, everything told, 


| 
| 
i 


| 


Colours of riders and name, name. 
Buzz! off they go, galloping so, 
Bothery, dothery, eye, eye; 
Look as they pass, out with the glass, 
Can’t find the focus to spy, spy. 
Yonder they run. some horse has won, 
Up with the number and see, see ; 
Whichever is in, hundreds may win, 
But thousands will diddled like me be. 


Cantering, bantering, cheering ’em, nearing | 
’em, spy away, fly away, dothery, bothery— 
Down to the Derby, etc. 


Derby complete, something to eat ; 
Out with the provender, crush, crush ; 
Somebody walks, off with the forks, 
Bring out the bottles and lush, lush. 
Plenty of pie, salad is nigh, 
Lettuces, let us seize, cool, cool ; 
PoPkKINS an ass, broken a glass, 
Grittling, victualling, fool, fool ; 
Take tothe wine, your health and mine, 
Drinkery, thinkery, nice, nice ; 
Oif with the cup, finish it up, 
Sopping it, mopping it, trice, trice. 


Readily, saidily, rather unsteadily, trickling, 
prickling, toiletty, spoiletty— 
Down to the Derby, et. 


Stroll on the course—one of the force, 
Piping and wiping his brow, now ; 

Handkerchief missed, called to assist, 
Robbery, bobbery, row, row. 

Off with a watch, guard but a botch, 
Tickery, quickery, fled, fled ; 

Fortune to tell, know it too well, 
Gipsying, tipsying, head, head. 

Ground seems to turn, throat seems to burt 
Whirl about, twirl about, steer clear ; 

Find out the drag, quizzed by a wag, 
Jokery, smokery, queer, queer. 


Robbery, bobbery, watchery, botchet 
dangling, wrangling, mumbling, grum 
Down to the Derby, 





as we 
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Eaten a snack, time to be back; 
Hurrying, scurrying, start, start ; 
Road as before, crammed but the more, 

With carriage and phaeton and cart, cart. 
Out come the stars, light up cigars, 
Brandy and seda you must, must ; 
Road dry again, where was the rain ? 
Smokery, chokery, dust, dust. 
Come to a block, just at “The Cock,’’ 
Famous inn, same as in past time; 
Pale ale to boot, take a cheroot, 
“« Dal be, it shall be the last time.” 


Hurrying, scurrying, hampering, scampering, 
smokery, jokery, crash along, dash along— 
Up from the Derby, etc. 


Come to a pike, just what you like, 
Ticketing, stick it in, stop, stop ; 
Plenty of fun, never say done, 
Hattery, flattery, drop, drop. 
Driving along, “ let’s have a song,” 
Mystery, history, none, none ; 
Dozens of keys, take which you please, 
Blowing horns, showing horns— Lon-don, 
Lamps down the road, near your abode, 
Flare away, glare away, far, far ; 
Kennington-gate, longer to wait, 
Loud din and crowding at bar, bar. 
Ticketing, stick it in, hattery, battery, flare 
away, stare away, splashery, dashery— 
Up from the Derby, ete. 


Home get at last, going it fast, 
Lifery, wifery, look, look ; 
Had no excess, buy a new dress, 
Made it all right with your “ book, book.” 
Wake the next day, think of the way, 
How will the debts you incur be ; 
Or more to your mind, glad that you find, 
You did pretty well on the Derby. 
Anyhow you think it will do, , 
Not going now to be vexed here ; 
Hoping to spend with a “party” or friend, 
A holiday, jolly day, next year. 


Theatre, be at a, upper rooms, supper rooms, 
choppery, moppery, steakery, rakery, singing 
too, bringing too, holiday, jolly day; 

Fun thus we see as of old on the road, 

This is the channel through which it has 

flowed ; 

Often to Epsom es people have been, 

These are the fancies that freshen the scene. 


THE COMMITTING MAGISTRATE CONVICTED. 
THE letter from the REVEREND URIAH TONKIN (let him 


| have the largest caps) is either a most impudent forgery or one of 


the most extraordinary instances of human imbecility on record. We 
have looked day by day, since the appearance of his letter in the 
Times, for a denial of its authenticity, but up to the hour of going to 
press no such denial has appeared, and the only conclusion to which 
we can arrive is, that he is as simple as he is harsh. This is the pith 
of his letter :-— 

“In the Times of the Gth I see it stated that seven gipsies were charged before 
me with sleeping under tents, as their only offence, and were committed for 21 days’ 
imprisonment in the county gaol, with hard labour. This is not the truth; their 
offence was sleeping under tents, having no virible means of subsistence, and not 
Kiving a good account of themselves.”’ 

_ Oh, the crime of having no visible mode of subsistence! Oh, the 
infamy of poverty! Oh, the enormity of hunger! 

They were not able to give a good account of themselves. They 
had no money in the funds, and of New River Shares they had never 
80 much as heard. They lived as best they might on the waifs and 
strays which fell in their way. They committed the enormity of 
living under tents. They had the insolence to have no visible means 
of subsistence, and, living in tents without visible means of subsistence, 
they were unable to “ give a good account of themselves!” Poor 
Creatures! Let us hope that when the Day shall come Urian 
Tor KIN will be in a position to give as good an account of himself as 
did the poor gipsies, who, as we write, are working out their three 
weeks’ imprisonment ! } 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
By ovr Spreciat COMMISSIONER. 


THE DERBY DAY. 

S1r,— Well I know mere prose can never say one-half the pleasures 
of the Derby Day. A poet’s pains, indeed, were well bestowed upon 
the lunch, the course, the race, the road, but woe is me! in prose 
must I rehearse—I might do better, but I can’t do verse; wherefore 
if, as I write, perchance I sing, believe me, ’tis the subject lends a 
wing, and—like a ride for twenty miles or more on aggravating pig- 
skin—makes me soar. 

Up rise the sportsmen with the earliest dawn, ere yet night’s cur- 
tains wholly are withdrawn, but misty white in valley and on hill fold 
after fold her soft veil lingers still; and twinkling in the rising sun 
like sparks of molten gold—look at the jolly larks. Meanwhile, the 


cattle, like young poets, choose to hail the fair Aurora with their’ 


“moo’s,” and sheep and lambs from their flock beds arise and utter 
“bah’s,” yet mean not to despise. Now, marked by clouds of dust, 
the eye can trace each road that brings a fellow to his race, for gig, 
*bus, taxcart, phaeton, and drag, bearing swell, coster, nob, snob, 
and wag, along the highway to career delight, and with their dust 
make every mana wight. At every inn the passengers turn out, for 
e’en the veterans suffer from the drought, and thus the vehicles—like 
those who bore the corse of ELEANOR in days of yore—all 

the route, until the Dewns they near, set down at each stage and take 
up the beer. ° 

The course, the concourse !—see how far it spreads ; who knows the 
tale of that great sea of heads ? Not e’en the skilful at three sticks a 
penny could hit their number off— they are so many. 

The lunch! Can I do justice to the lunch, champagne, ham, 
chicken, sandwiches, cold punch ? (Can I do justice P—just you see me 
munch!) ‘Then bets are made with Beauty’s lovely daughters—kids 
of all sorts of hues, six and three quarters. Ah, sex too fair, and 
sometimes too unfair, who, losing, pay not—winning, love to wear— 
so the champagne inclines our hearts to you that we feel tempted oft 
to “ popping ” too. 

The race! The start—the thunder on the plain !—in vain m 
muse attempts the Pindar-vein. Loud cries of “ Here they come !” an 
“There they go.” “The General leads!” “Cambuscan’s first.” 
“ Yes!” “No!” As they fly past, o’er the Grand Stand there spreads a 
flash of light caused by the turning heads. ’Tis done! ’tis won! 
And now all anxious eyes fixed on the post await the numbers 
rise. *Tisup! Ashout! “Hurray! I told you so!” “ You didn’t 
back him, though, yourself!” “ Well, no!” “I mean to put my 
money on that horse.” “TI always thought he’d win!” “ Oh, yes, of 
course !” 

The road! More dust, more chaff; some thrashing, too, Home late 
and tired. To bed then, and adieu! 

Speak then, my muse! Say, when the day is done, which is the 
horse that will the race have won. Hist, then! Your ear. Be silent. 
I'll reveal. I think it’s likely to be 

GENERAL PERL. 

But should he not—well, trust your prophet still. If he don’t win, 
be sure another will. Make bets accordingly—the safest plan—and 
thank your friend, THe SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN, 


A SINGULAR RECOMMENDATION, 


“ EDUCATION ” is a heading under which we always expect’to find 
announcements more or less disgraceful to the aan of the adver- 
tisement, and we are rarely disappointed either. They are willing to 
take two pupils for £20 per annum, the terms paid by the others being 
£80, or they draw up their advertisements in such execrable English 
that it is wonderful that anybody can be taken in by them. But the 
following is a new and, we believe, entirely original method of 
disgracing a school qdvertisement. It ap in the Times of the 
7th instant :— 
BPUCcATION IN GERMANY.— Bonn, 20, Weberstrasse.—Da. StRomumnc 
receives 12 sons of gentlemen. Modern languages, mathematics, classics, &c. 
French by a native resident. This is the same establishment from which the tele- 
graphic congratulation was sent to the Paixce and Paiycess or Waxes on their 
wedding-day, and which was so graciously answered by their Hoyal Highnesses, 
Terms reasonable and inclusive. 

Little did the happy Princess imagine that when she received Dr. 
Strromperre’s gush of loyalty on her wedding-day, that it was only 
sent in order to extract from her a gracious answer which should 
eventually become the subject of a clap-trap advertisement. It is 
difficult to understand how the fact of Da. Srrompure’s having 
congratulated the Princess on her marriage can be regarded by any 
one as a reason for sending children to his school, but we suppose that 
there is a certain class of snobs to whom even this curiously homao- 
pathic association with royalty presents an attraction, 
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WARBLINGS. 
By ovuR owN LAUREATE. 
No. 2.—THE MATRON’S LAMENT 


THE chimes have tolled the knell of parted day, 
Long since from out the window I did see 

The postman homeward plod his weary way, 
And leave the street to darkness and to me, 


Now beams the glimmering gas-lamp on the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the last ’bus echoes through the night 
Or drowsy “ bobbies” catch their deaths of colds, 


Save that for many a long-protracted hour, 
I, hoping for no good, do loud complain 


| Of him who, wandering from his own sweet bower, 


Has left me here in solitude to reign. 


Oft by that hearth, and by that patent “ shade,” 
Where dies the fire in many a smould’ring heap, 
Did CauDLE find his carpet slippers laid, 
And oft did in his fav’rite arm-chair sleep. 


But now the supper to the table borne, 




























RATHER PARTICULAR. 


MORROW WILL YOU GO HOUT BEGGIN’ WITH HER?” 
Lady of Fashion:—“GivE ’ER MY COMPLIMENTS, AND SAY 





PICKED UP BY OUR OWN MOUCHARD. 


SmitnH.—Nice exposures of the Civil Service those at the War-oflice. 

Brown.—And yet, after all, the clerks were only applying the old 
proverb with Civil Service modifications. 

SmitrH.—There’s no proverb about chicken-hazard that I ever 
heard of. 

Brown.— Perhaps not. But the idea clearly pervading the whole 
affair was “that all work and no play makes Government Jack a 
dull boy.” 

SmitH.—So those Prussian thieves continued their robberies after 
the armistice was signed. 

Brown.— Very naturally. 

SmiruH.— Naturally! Good gracious! 
you'll explain. 

Brown. —Because Jutland not having been relinquished, and the 
principal portion being still under the Prussian yoke, it was but 
natural that the inhabitants should still feel the Prussian collar. 

SmitH.—And the general and unceremonious collaring of goods 
and morey shows the one in question to have been an all-rounder of | 
the very stiffest description. 

Brown.— Of all the walks of literature I think dramatic authorship 
to be the most taking. 

SairH.—Taking—what do you mean ? 

Brown.— Why, from the French, of course. 


I don’t see how ; perhaps 


a i OR ee 


A Goup-“ peaTEerR.”— Contentment. 


ote . 
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Little Girl: —“ MOTHER SENDS HER COMPLIMENTS, AND PLEASE IF IT RAINS TO- 
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| The fragrant incense from the boiled sheep's 
head, 
The cook’s shrill greeting and the well-filled horn, 


No more shall cheer him ere he goes to bed. 


For him no more the blazing fire shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care, 

- No children run to lisp their pa’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share, 


My tastes he does despise ; our dapper page 
Is sworn at when he carries in the coal ; 

A bonnet named wakes CaAUDLE’S stingy rage, 
And fires the angry feelings of his soul. 


Full many a time, when he has furious been, 
A dress unfashionable I’ve had to wear ; 
' Full oft I’ve felt ashamed when I was seen 
Out walking with him; he is such a bear. 


Far from the vulgar club’s ignoble strife, 
If, as I wish, he’d only learn to stray, 

Then would he take his proper rank in life, 
And I, in fashion’s world, should lead the way. 


See! he returns: oh! I do really trust 
He’ll reach his mansion tired and out of breatb,' 
So that with onerous voice I may provoke a“ dust,” 
And very nearly badger him to death. 


~ 
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I SHALL BE DE- 
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WHICH is IT TO BE? 
| From the accounts of the late sea fight off Heligoland, where the | 
‘combined Austrian and Prussian squadron did not exactly smother 
| themselves with glory, we are forced to come to one of the two fol 
lowing conclusions: either the Prussians are great cowards at sea, oF 
great muffs. If not cowards, why didn’t they sail near enough to the 
Danish fleet to inflict injury on it? Or if they are the superior artil- 
lerists they boast themselves to be, why didn’t they damage the Danes 
at a long range, as with the improved rifled cannons on board their 
gunboats they were capable of doing? Perhaps some of our Teutonie 
contemporaries who are always so ready to brag about the immense 
bravery of the allied army on land will kindly clear up this mystery | 
‘for us. But stop! Can the solution of the apparent riddle be that | 
| it is quite possible to be both cowards and muffs at one and the same | 
time? One thing is certain, the Prussians, however clumsy at coming 
to close quarters when less than five to one, are—as instance their 
proceedings in Jutland—most expert at thieving. | 


| 


Cavr.—The name of the “honourable member” who moved the 
“ Previous Question,” in order to upset Mr. Barnes’s “ Boro 
Franchise Bill,” was Cave. He and his “party ” triumphed for 
time; but we would warn each of ’em to mind what he’s at, and msy 
appropriately do so with “ Cavr.” 
Fun gives this “key” unto his readers fair : 
“Cave,” in Latin, means, my dears, “ beware.” 


WHOLESALE PILFERING.—A street robbery. 
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| possible description, he was about resigning 


gathering of the humbler orders. But the 
| C. P. has never seen him at work. Is hea 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER II. 


Sec. 1.—THE Comic PHYSIOGNOMIST ON AN EXCURSION. 
“Flourish. Alarums. Excursions.’’— Shakespeare. 


it to say, that upon that day he always 


quisitive reader some little trouble by 
informing him that the only entry 
) against the 20th May in the almanacks, 


unless he can twist a reason out of this 
pregnant astronomical fact, he may give 
up all hope of ever discovering the 
motive that prompts the C. P. to takea 
holiday on the 20th May. 

In accordance, then, with his wout, the C. P. started early from his 
mossy cell, and found himself, and several others, on board the good 
ship—but no, we will not make invidious distinctions—outward bound 
from the port of London to Gravesend pier. The arrival of the C. P. 
did not appear to create any excitement among the passengers, and 
that philosopher had the pleasure of feeling that, for once, at least, 
he was unrecognized. In order not to appear singular, he ordered a 
big bottle of hot, sour stout and a dreadful cigar, which he smoked 
after a prolonged discussion with a tar (who combined with the 
ploughing of the trackless ocean the sale of penny hat-guards) on the 
meaning of the word “abaft”—a word which the C. P. proved dis- 
tinctly was but the old form of “against,” and that the old direction 
that “ Passengers were not to smoke abaft the funnel,” meant simply 
that they were not to smoke against (that 1s to say, im competition 
with) that instrument, which would naturally feel annoyed if it were 
eclipsed, or even rivalled, in the only accomplishment it possessed on 
board its own ship. By this time, the good ship had got properly 
under weigh, and with a heavy heart the C. P. bade farewell to the 
towering steeples and columns which he would not behold again until 
nearly dusk. Observing, however, that the fact of his being bathed 
in tears attracted the attention of his fellow-passengers, he dissembled, 
and did many curious and unwonted things, in the assumed character 
of a light-hearted reveller. As soon as the C. P. had steamed fairly 
out of the pool, he began to make certain pertinent remarks on the 
faces around him, and the remarks that he made will be found set out 
at length in 


Sec. 2—Or THE PEOPLE THE C. P. MET 
ON BOARD THE “ BUTTERFLY.” 
“It's a boaty-full—called a ‘ Butterfly.””"—Appro- 
priate adapiation of Popular Song. 

Tne C. P. had not spent many minutes in 
examining the peculiarities of his fellow- 
travellers, before he fell over head and ears 
in love. Having taken stock of all the faces 
on board, and the opinion he formed of 
their physical beauties being of the lowest 








himself to a gloomy melancholy, which sits 
not altogether unbecomingly on his ample 
brow, when the vessel stopped at Blackwall, 
and the exquisite fairy represented in the 
margin tripped on board. To say that the 

. P. was a gone coon would be to express 
the state of his feelings in utterly inadequate 
terms. He seated himself opposite to her, 
and he had the satisfaction of remarking 
that she was not altogether unmindful of 
the Beautiful and the Good. 

Here is an elderly plebeian, who was a 
puzzle to the C. P. The C. P. knows him 
perfectly well by sight, for they have met 
not only on Gravesend boats, but on the 
road to Epping, at Kew Gardens, in Victoria 
Park, at the Crystal Palace on Whit- 
Monday, and, indeed, at every holiday 





VOL VI. 


HE 20th of May is a day that possesses 
certain agreeable associations in the 
mind of the C. P. It is unnecessary for 
the philosopher to enter into detail as to 
the nature of those associations ; suffice 


takes a holiday. He may save the in- 


is “ Twilight ends 11h. 19m.” So that 
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grocer? He is not sharp enough. Is he a butcher? He is not 
greasy enough. Ishe a baker? He is not thin enough. Is he a 
publican? He is not stout enough. Is he a nobleman in disguise ? 
It may be that he is. He is always dressed in a suit of dreadfully 
dusty black, and he smokes a supernaturally long clay pipe, which he 
never breaks. When he gets to Gravesend he will spend the. rest of 
his day on the beach, smoking his pipe and reading yesterday’s 
Telegraph the while. 

Behold his wife! This lady, who appears 
to suffer violently from the heat, has aggra- 
vated her misfortunes by rashly devouring 
a heavy, hot, steam-boat dinner at eighteen- 
pencea head. Fortunately, her husband is 
stolid and used to her, or he would spend a 
miserable day of it. It will be all wrong 
with her until the hour comes when tea 
and shrimps, at ninepence a head, begin to 
be thought of. There is something in the 
act of making tea, and pouring it out, in 
other people’s houses, that exercises a 
= influence upon the elderly female 
min 





Here we have wo excursionists 
of totally different orders of archi- 
tecture. The cheap swell on the 
left has been aggravating the C. P. 
for some time past. He took it 
into his head that he was the style 
of man likely to suit the fairy to 
whom allusion has already been 
made. He placed himself between 
the C. P. and the object of that 
philosopher’s affections, and gazed 
at her so impertinently as to irri- 
tate the C. P. in an indescribable 
manner. However, as the fairy 
preferred the Beautiful and the 
Good to the Offensive and the 
Gentish, she paid so little heed to 
his attentions that he turned him 
about and faced the C. P. in the 
attitude represented in the margin, 
and the gent little fancied, as he 
stood with his right arm akimbo, that he was playing Wall to the 
C. P.’s Pyramus ani the fairy’s Thisbe, that a flirtation of an inde- 
scribably blissful description was going on between those two 
individuale through the space enclosed by his right arm and his right 
side. 

The excursionist on the other side of the page is a lovely specimen 
of the excursionist proper. He is a journeymanpainter, or a journey- 
man printer, or a journeyman carpenter, or perhaps (only this last 
class take but few holidays) a journeyman weaver. @ is a very good 
fellow in his way, but his notions of enjoyment are peculiar. They are 
inseparably connected with three luxuries—a stone bottle of flat beer, a 
horrible cigar, and a paper feather. As they don’t sell paper feathers 
on board the Gravesend boats, he is only two-thirds happy, but he will 
probably find some at Rosherville, and then all will be ecstacy. The 
C. P. is afraid that his journeyman friend will get very tipsy before the 
day is over. 
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A Hair’s-breadth Escape. 

THE story goes that GARIBALDI, ae his stay in England, was 
applied to by no less than 267,000 ladies for locks of hair. It was as 
well for him, then, that he left England, where he would have had 
a change of hair—from the natural to a wig—which was far from what 
he intended. In addition to the ball in his foot, he would have had 
his head bald—not to say billiard-ball’d, for the numerous demands 
could only have been met by an entire clean shave, or, as we heard a 
barber once say of a similar masterpiece, “a shaved-over.” Just fancy 
the stupidity of the dear creatures—as if a man would doff locks for 
such donkeys ; we are obliged to say rude things about such hair- 
brained folly, though it dis-tresses us as much as it would have dis- 
tressed the General to satisfy each particular demand. But really, ladies, 
a few cutting remarks must be ex when your scissors become 
so troublesome and you indulge in such sheer nonsense. However, 
you defeated your own purpose, for we are inclined to believe that as 
g00n as GARIBALDI found his hair so longed for he cut it at once, 





Coot.—A poacher lately described himself as a “ game-keeper.” 
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THE BENCH AND THE BLOCK(HEAD); 





CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Prickep ur BY ove Own MovcHarp, 


SmitH.—Did you win much on Blair Athol? 

Brown.—Not much—in fact rather the other way. An abomin- 
able set of swindling rogues are all those betting men. I was regu- 
larly deluded into losing my money. 

Sauitu.—How very irrational you are. 

Brown.—Irrational! Good gracious! here have I lost upwards of 
£100 all through the advice of a blackguard, who told me General 
Peel was sure to win, and yet you call me irrational when I abuse 
him. 

Smita.—And go you are. 

BrowNn.—Now just explain yourself, This is some of your con- 
founded logic, I suppose. 

Suiri.— Nota bit of it. But, you sce, bets made in the ring can 
hardly be expected to be on the square. 

Brown.— Won't the Northerners rave at the release of the thr ee 
men accused of piracy. 

Smiri.— Well; they let of the man who murdered the mate of 
the Saxon. So we're quits, 

Brown.—Quits! Nothing of the sort. Would you be absurd 
enough to compare a mere case ofsmurder, where only the life of a 
human being and the probable beggary of a widow and children are 
at stuke, with one in which the almighty dollaris concerned? Don’t 
you know they captured a Yankee ship ? 

Sauiriu.—Ah! I forgot that. Of course, greenbacks and human 
life are both at a discount in America just at present. 
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His surname, but his Christian one is better stil 








Prove by their acts a man may be both magistrate 













In haste ; whereata punster cried, “Oh, where 
































































NOT ‘THAT WE BELIEVE THEM. 


We have received the following reasons from our hard-up con- 
tributor to account for his not going to the Derby last week. For 
their veracity we decline to veuch. Our own opinion is that the only 
true oneis the last.— Ep. 

Because he is naturally of a serious turn of mind, and objects to 
races generally. 

Because he was afraid it would be a wet day. 

Because ! e had engaged to go to a meeting at Exeter Hall with his 
maiden aunt («tat 65), and would not have disappointed her for worlds. 

Jecause as there had been no rain for so long he was deterred by 
fears of the dust. 

Jecause he hadn’t got a white hat. 

Leeanse Jones, of the Daily Lightning Conductor, had betted him 
five shillings he wouldn’t stay in town, and he wanted to win the 
money, 

Becanse he had corns and was afraid they would be trodden on in 
the crowd. 

Because he had a cold in his head. 

Because he wanted to finish his pamphlet refuting the doctrines 
hell by the Bisnop oF NaTat, 

Because last year the lobster salad disagreed with him so dreadfully, 
the luxury in question having the effect of making him insensible, and 
he was afraid thet it might have a similar effect this year. 

Becanse his hair wouldn’t curl that morning. 

And lastly,— Because he hadn’t got any money. 


Join Fun in one stentorian shout, one stern res 
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A DISCLAIMER. 


M. Mocgvarp presents his compliments to th 
begs to state that he has never contributed to 


Bull and Badger, on Saturday evening next. 
M. Mocgvuarp also begs to declare the fact of 


(whom he has not the pleasure of knowing, but 
nected with that disyraceful revolutionary paper 


during the next two months. 


forgeries of the basest character. 
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Six of One and Half-a-dozen of the Other. 


Says Banino to Cecir, “ It’s coming it strong, 

To sell ships to the South —it’s a breach of neutrality ; 
Should we yo to war we should find that ere long, 

The precedeut set proved a nasty reality.” 


Sporting Intelligence. 


THERE, I said so! “ What, General Peel ?” 
didn’t I say he would winif nothing else occu 





Says Ceci to Bantna, “ That sounds odd from you, 
Who send arms to the North, to talk glibly of precedent ; 
But a proverb there is, which though true isn’t new, 
Viz , ‘Stones should not be thrown in glass houses when resident,’ ” 


WERE a baronet, needy and old,.to wed 
With a rich “ Pleb’s” heiress and lovely 
That the bridegroom was boughé, might it 





List! List! oh, List! 

Owrna to the ill success of the recruiting in Treland, the party of 
the 88th Regiment —Connauyht Rangers—lately quartered in Dublin, 
has been despatched to Lancashire, and four additional recruiting 
parties have been ordered to different parts of England. The regi- 
ment had better change its nameinto the “Can-nauyht,” as far as its 
enlistments are concerned. Some fears are expressed by its admirers 
that its national character will be lost. The anxiety is groundless, for 
the new recruits will make the regiment “ Hibernicis ipsis Hibernior.” 
What could be more characteristic of the Isle of Bulls tnan an Irish 
regigient composed of Englishmen ? 


A Hint. 


But yet we hold a sorercign e’en 


——_- —— --- _- —E 





Mr. Diseakti a “ political kaleidoscope.” We 
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JUSTICES’ JUSTICE IN CORNWALL. 
A Lay or THE “GREAT UNPAID.” 
A CLERGYMAN in Cornwall dwelt, named “ ToNKIN ;” you'll admire 


1—*“ Urtan.” 


He preached on Sundays in his church, of charity and love, 
But on the bench a hawk became, who erst had been a dove. 
Not that in this he’s singular, for clerics, as a rule, 


and fool ! 


Nor clings alone to sable garb on unpaid justice bench, 

The stigma of obtuseness, and the widely spreading stench 
That’s curling every nostril in this land, through that great flaw 
In our administration, known as “ cheap and nasty” law! 
Returning to our muttons (or, in this case, to our calf, 

For “silly as asheep” would be too mild a phrase by half). 

This TonxKIN to the station house to go one morn was seen, 


has Tonquin bean ?? 


Not long suspense—too soon the truth is known quite well enough, 
For ToNKIN, as the pun implies, was fully “ up to snuff.” 

He sought the local peelers out, and told them to arrest 

A gipsy and her little brood, who mother-earth had pressed 

In sleep that night, beneath their tent—(conceive the crime! the sin! 
Of sleeping, whether poor or no, unless four walls within). 

They’re placed before the worthy beak (did he wear cap and bells ? 
Fun has such ready for the use of shallow-pated swells). 

Their guilt’s approved (the beak is not), and one-and-twenty days’ 
Hard labour is their sorry fate, to Cornwall’s great amaze ; 

Nor Cornwall’s only—end to end of Britain’s vast domains, 

All grieve to find that blockbeads take such superhuman pains 

To prove, as OXENSTIERN remarked, ‘‘ How very little brains 

Are used to rule this world of ours.” Come, Britons, one and all, 


istless call, 


For shrewd stipendiary beaks, with common sense and Law, 

In place of brutes who'd serve to arm a SAMPSON with “a jaw,” 
Or might have served in ages past to fill a Helot’s place, 

And by example others warn from folly and disgrace. 


e Editor of Fun, and 
the English sporting 


papers under the signature of “Jog Mua@ains’ Dog ;” nor does he 
mtend to take the chair at the harmonic meeting to be held at the 


his having a novice 


game to fight Nat LaANGHAM’s young ’un for £50 a side to be eutirely 
without foundation; nor has he beeu requested by the Editor of Beil 


supposes to be con- 
La Cloche), to act as 


umpire at any of the fights to come off within the home district 


M. MocgvakpD is forced thus officially to disclaim all connection 
with these various amusements, owing to the abominable and wicked 
fabrications which have lately appeared in his name, and which are 


And supposing I did, 
rred? And as Blair 


Athol occurred, I was right. But then, if Blair Athol won, General 
Peel won two. THE SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN. 


ADDRESSED TO “DESIGNING MAMMAS,” 


ce darter,” 
not be said ? 


The lady, a victim to pride and “ Bar’t”-er ? 


We're all respect for Enyland’s Queen, 
We’d sooner perish than offend her ; 


To public wish should prove “a bender.” 


OF COURSE IT 18.—One of the morning papers recently designated 


suppose this is the 


reason why so many people now “take a sight” at him. 












TATTERSALL’S. 


CLARENDON.— Good morning, Pam. 
PaLMERSTON.—Top of the same to ye, CLARRY. 


CLARENDON.—F latter myself I did a decent little slice of business 
Just fancy, I’ve only given 10 to 1 against RussELL’s 


yesterday. 
Reputation. 
PaLMERSTON.— Who was your ass that bit at such a:thistle ? 


CLakENDON.— Well, who but Grey? I booked the-bet quickly 
enough, so quickly that even his blunt faculties received a polish. He 
turned paler than usual, said there-was nothing. like: prudence, and 


wanted to hedge. 
PatmMerston.— Of course, you.accommodated him. 
CLakEN DON.— Of courses 


know his notions ef hedging. 
PALMERSTON,—What did he go- upon? 
bound. 
CLARENDON.— Well, it’s right you are, 


Intention. 


PaLMERSTON.— Ag for-the two first I pity him, and for the third 
he may run that to the, winning-post, but the. public won’t even 
believe in that horse if Grey-does not behave better than in the case 
Well, Lord President, 


of poor Bewickr. Oh! here’s GraNVILLE. 
what’s the odds ayainst .J oMnwwy’s Conference ? 
GRANVILLE.—Come, 1 like that ; as if you didn’t know. 
do, Pam. You’ve taken mein before about my Position. 
me to back the animal, and it’s never won anything, 
companion to Russe iy’s Egotism, 
PaLMERSTON.— An unstable companion, I should say. 
GRANVILL£.— What do you mean ?—what do you mean ? 


_CLARENDON.—Oh ! GRaNVILLE; what an awfal dafler. you are. 
Not that I tuink much of your joke, Pam, and it’s very, old, but 


anything in that lineis beyond GRANVILLE. 


DERBY (making a speaking-trumpet of his hand).—Hi! PAMy evens 


on your Premier-hip avainst my Cabinet. 


PALMERSTON (ditto same method of voice conreyance).— Hushi! 
Yes, I should 


i’d have given you odds; but that’s just like you, 


Easy before GRANVILLE. It’s 3 tol on his Tell Tit. 
think I would. 
rushing madly at everything. 
' DiskakLi.— Epick ! Bpick ! 
the k, it’s the best part of him), 

NEWDEGATE — As 
reputable a process of obtaining a livelihood, 

DiskarLi.—Oh! bother! 
fellah must live. 


I’m obliged to you, my boy. 


I'll give or take 10 tol. 


GLapDsTong.—l’ll back my Finance against your Budget at 


3 to 1. 


D.sragri1.—I don’t run that horse now—sold him to NoRTHCOTE ; 
But I say, here, you 
He’|) speculate there 


the thing wouldn’t go, and L don’t back him. 
can pick up a pot on NogTHcOoTE’s Conceit. 
wildly, 

GLADSTONE.—Not that it’s very honourable of you to put me up 
to a dodge about one of your own jockeys. 

_Diskartr.— Oh! bother! It’s fun, and don’t you be a humbug. 
You've cantered out your Democratic Colt just to keep your Popu- 
larity in good condition, 

GLaDsTONgB,— W ell, as you say, “a fellah must live.” 
rete dlindientenecneD 


Drill for Volunteers. 

Fall In—To good ways and habits, which will be likely to conduce 
to your benefit. 

Attention —To your own business, and never mind other people’s. 

Right Face —Mnuufully your duty, and don’t be glad of a petty 
excuse for shirking it. 

Quick Marcu—From a temptation to do anything which is mean 
or unmanly, 

Halt—When conscience tells you that you are not doing as you 
would like to be done by. 

Right about Face—From dishonesty and falsehood. 

Present Arws —Chcerfully, when your wife asks you to carry the 
baby for her. 

Break Of —Bad h bits, and every thing which is likely to retard 
your advancement in the world. 





“ Worm-woop.”—A coffin. 


en 


eee 


I pretty well: knew that he would oniy 
let himself in a trifle more, and as there, are.many about less scru- 
pulous than I am, I thought it positive charity to bleed hima little, 
in order to save him from worse treatment; besides, I was curious to 
His own: lot, I'll be. 


He wanted 20 to 1 about 
his Eloquence, 3Q:to 1 about his Capacity, aud 6 to 4 on his Good 


It won’t 
You told 
It’s only stable 


Who'll lay agin my Epick ? (observe 
an “old Tory” I must protest against so dis- 


It’s all fish that comes to my net. A 








THE LATEST ODDS. 


THE following is the latest. betting on the Government Stakes which 
are expected to be run for very shortly :— 


2 to 1 on Lorp PaLmerston’s Sagacity (taken), 
4 on Mr. GLapsronr’s ‘Finance (taken), 

















4 to 1 agst Sin Groner Grey’s Incapacity. 

5 to 1 — Ear Rossexv’s Letterwriting. 
10 to 1 — Mr. Dasrarii’s Invective. 

12 to 1 — Mr. Dispasgii’s Foul Play, 

15 to 1 — Mr. F; Parrs’s Red Tape. 

20 to 1 — Mr, Pops: Hennessy’s Loquacity. 
30 to 1 — Srm R. Prex’s,Tomfoolery. 
30 to 1 — Sse G. Bowrrr’s Ultramontanism. 
40 to 1 — Mar. Fzeranp’s Verbosity. 






In reviewing the. variqus horses for these important stakes, without 
doubt the chief favourites. are Sagaaity (LoRD PaLMerston’s), and 
Finance (Mr. GLavsponsg’s). Both of these animals have been so 
Often,and highly tried, that if we may at all judge by the public form 
they have displayed, weshould say decidedly that the race lay entirely 
between them. In fat it is on them that the Liberal stable princi- 
pally rely to make therunning in the presentsession. On the other 
hand, the supporters of the Tory lot trust to win by Invective and Foul 
Play—two vicious animals, it is trae, but yet capable of making good 
running over a crooked course, and more likely to come in first bya 
trick than by honest, straightforward.raeing, of which. they are mani- 
festly incapable. Ingapacity (Sik Gorer Grey’s) ia an animal 
which fiods but small favour in our eyes, and, we wonder that such 
experienced judges as are the generality.of the Liberal stable should 
have thought the creature worth introduging topublic notice. It can 
only be accounted for by the fact that the ownerhaving once entered 
the name declines to, scratch it so long aaany prizeremains to be won 
worth the having, Of Ultramontanisnywecau only say that the horse 
is utterly unsuitablato English ground, and would. be. more Jikely to 
do well ou some of the, I talian,courses, though even there his recep- 
tion in some cases would beeatremely doubtful, and would find but 
few backers. Ease Rossen.’s.Letterwriting would-be a good horse. 
if it were not sec liable. to, belt; withyits «rider, and, when that takes 
place the animal in question, plays»up old mischief with all in ite 
vicinity. As a second horse.to.lead.the way for Loxp PaLMERSTON’s 
Sagacity it is all very well, but alone it is not to be trusted, and to our 
thinking it would be a positive gain to the Liberal stable could they 
get any one to take the creature off their bands. Of Loquacity and 
Verbosity the least said soonest mended; no one with a grain of sense 
would risk his money on such utter platers as these, since they are 
never likely to be anything but third or fourth-rate horses at the best, 
Tomfoolery comes of a famous stock, but is, we are afraid, of litle 
good, as he inherits none of the virtues of his sire and all his vives, 

In conclusion the winning horses are decidedly 

SaGaciTY OR Finance, 

And no one can go far wrong who supports these two splendid animals, 








































A NEW PEW-SEYISM. 


WE observe in a contemporary —not an ill-ustrated one—that “ the 
idea of invalids’ pews has been mooted in America.” It is a queer 
notion worthy of the go-ahead yankees! Each pew would be awarded 
like a ward in a hospital, to a separate disurder. If we may judge 
from the number of people who “don’t feel well enough to go to 
church to-day,” we should think the largest pew that the seriously- 
disposed aa have to provide would be that for the seriously-indis- 
posed. There is, however, a painful view of the question. Imagine 
an unlucky person, hopelessly pew-ridden, having to sit out a very 
long-winded sermou by some preacher who, when he bad wearied out 
and driven away his hale congregation, would sigh to himself, looking 
at the invalids, “ OA, si sic omnes !” 


































Cave O'Kanem. 


Tue Court Journal, among its other fashionable items, gives the 
fellowing “ departure” :— 

‘Last week Ma. and Mas. O'Kanz, with their family, left England for 
Australia.” 
No one will feel deeply grieved at the loss, but curious people might 
wish to learn who paid the passage-money. It is useless to ask why 
they leave England, because it is obvious that they are going for 
Divorve reasons. 





“A ConsuMMATION DgvouTLy TO BE Wisugp.”—When the 
soldier, having no further use for his. sword, will be, able to say to it, 


“ Rust—and be thankful,” 


——————$— 
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WHISPERING TO HER IN HER SLUMBERS!” 


THE SALMON; 


OR, 
THE FISH THAT WOULD TO RUIN GO. 


Af-fish-ionately inscribed to FRANK BUCKLAND. 


A SALMON would to ruin go— 
Heigh ho! Frank BucKLAND! 

A salmon would to ruin go 

To see if the ova were hatching or no! 
Would this jolly jowly salmon off Greenwich 
Hie off to visit Frank BUCKLAND. 





So off he went, and his tail gave a flap— 
Heigh ho! Frank BucKLAND! 

So off he went, and his tail gave a flap, 

But on his way he met with a trap, 
Did this jolly jowly salmon off Greenwich, 
Hlieing off to visit Frank BUCKLAND, 


For a fisherman giving his net a haul— 
Heigh ho! Frank Bucktanp! 

A fisherman giving his net a haul, 

He gave a great jump and he gave a loud call 
At this jolly jowly salmon off Greenwich, 
Hieing off to visit Frank Buck tanp. 


Some men of science, with well known names— 
Heigh ho! Frank BuckLanp! 

Some men of science, with well-known names, 

Pronounced him a true-born son of Thames— 
Yes, this jolly jowly salmon of Greenwich 
We owe to the skill of Franx BuckLanp. 





Nurse :—“ BLEss you, Mum, no! ’TIs ONLY THE WIND IN HER LITTLE STUMMIK!” 
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POETRY AND PROSE. 


Fond and Sentimental Young Mamma, contemplating No. 1, which is smiling in ils sleep:—“ DARLING TREASURE! ANGELS ARE 


He was laid on a slab in GROVES’s shop— 
Heigh ho! Frank BouckKLanpD! 

He was laid on a slab in GROVEs’s shop, 

And some ladies and gentlemen gobbled him up— 
Oh, this jolly jowly salmon from Greenwich, 
Heigh ho! said Docrork Frank BUCKLAND! 





THANKS FOR YOUR KERTCH-ESY. 


Tue Kertch prize-money is to be delivered on the 1st June to 
such of its claimants as may still be living. When will the other 
prize-money due to our gallant fellows be dragged from the Delhi-tory 
oflicials, who need far more besieging than the Sepoys, to make 
them disgorge the treasure ? Will it be paid on the Tercentenary of 
the mutiny? It bids fair todoso, The Kertch prize-money is paid 
nine years and a half after it was earned, and we should like to know 
who has had the interest on the money in the meantime. We know 
who has had the credit—or rather discredit—all thistime. When 
we see Siz Epwin LanpsgeER’s four lions in Trafalgar-square, and 
the SHAKESPEARE memorial in the Green-park, we shall begin to 
look out for the completion of that monument of our disgrace—the 
delay in the payment of the Delhi prize-money. 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 

Last week a lad of sixteen was fined one shilling and sixpence for 
despoiling a hawthorn tree in Regent’s-park. This slight mulct—a 
mulctum in parvo—will perhaps teach him grammatically that the parks 
are not public property with aright to pick—in short, that ‘* May” is 
not to be construed into a permission. - 


Wary is a wealthy man like Fun’s “table of contents?” Because 
he’s a capital-list. 
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Ben :—“ HERE'S A GO! NWO TRADE AT KNOCK~.’EM-DOWNS; AND, WORSE LUCK, LOST ON MY 


BE 


BAD LUCK, 


TOO!” 


HOSS—THOUGHT I BACKED THE WINNER, 
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fun in Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuaourspay, May 197TH. 


To see the senator-like dignity of Sik JoHn PakineTon, Sir 
SraFFoRD NORTHCOTE, and AusTEN LayaRp, who would have 

essed the occupation of these gentlemen ou Monday? We went 
up to Hampstead Heath in order to sanction the Whitsuntide gather- 
ings, and there we observed the above-named amusing themselves 
with the not expensive luxury of a donkey-ride. PakINGTON was 
eearcely up to his work, and not unfrequently embraced his animal 
round the neck, much to the confusion of Str JoHn’s historical pro- 
priety of costume. NoRkTHCOTE, on the contrary, sat bolt upright on 
the softest portions of the quadruped, and indulged most energetically 
in that peculiar oblique retrograde application of a short stick near 
the tail of his beast, which is pretty sure to make a donkey go. Sim 
SparrorD was highly applauded. As to Layagp, it was very 
dificult to decide upon his capacity, for being somewhat tall,and 
having been provided with a little ass, his legs trailed on the ground, 
and we could not discover whether he was riding or ramning. 
HENNESSY was on the Heath likewise, and was very anxious for a 
threepenny canter, but CakDINAL WISEMAN sternly refused ‘to 
allow it. 

Mr. Wiresipe asked if it were true that the Prussians had*been 
grinding out further contributions from Jutland, thereby ‘breaking 
the armistice. Mr. Gayarp indulged in the old dodge of having no 
official information, which means that until a thief evonfesses his 
knavery, you are supposed to know nothing about it. 

In auswer to Stk JouN PakrNe@ron on the Austrian’ fleet, Srz 
Groree Grey made himself very ridiculous by stating that'he knew 
nothing, whereupon up starts Layarp, and states that'he knows 
something. When Layarp sat down, Str Grorer Grey’ brought 
down his large foot in a most spiteful way upon LayaRp’s bunion, 
which is well known to be no joke in size or sensation. LA¥aRD 
indulged in sotto voce bad language, while Grey looked up at the 
roof with as much innocence as he could manage to cram into his 
queer visage, 

Lorp J. Manners intends to oppose the vote of -2150,000 fora 
new National Gallery on the site of Burlington House. -ManNnpRs 
prefers the preseut hideous receptacle in Trafalgar-square. By the 
way, coming up Whitehall lately, we discovered that the removal of 
the mustard-pot and pepper-casters would render the “building 
tolerably respectable, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fripay. 

LorD PALMERSTON came back, and we gave him a hearty cheer. 
His popularity is awful hard cheese to the HaRL OF THE FLABBY 
MID, whe said the other day to us, “Do you know, [ never could 
see anything in Pantmerston.” ‘To which we replied, patting him 
on the back, “ Poor little man! how should you ?” 

Mr. Wutresipe asked about those gaol-birds of Prussia, who still 
hold to the trade of thieves in Jutland, notwithstanding the armistice. 
LorD PaLMERSTON admitted the rascality, but said there was some 
bungle in the arrangements; and when he sat down, whispered to 
Carpwe.t, “ Con‘ound that muff! he’s made another mess. ‘They’ve 
taken him in again; always the way when I can’t look over his 
miserable pothooks.” 

Mr. Baxrer, on China, objected to the war, and made a super- 
abundant donkey of himself by trying to be witty. Thus it chanced, 
Baxter had been taken by somebody who looks after him, to see 
“The Comedy of Errors,” and he was so choke-full of his first SaaKeE- 
SPERBIAN treat, that hetalked an antithesis on it, and compared our 
policy toa Tragedy of Errors. Nobody said “hear,” to this wonderful 
smart thing, and when he had finished his speech, he growled to his 
riends: “You missed my point, bother you; and so good too!” at 
which they grinned, and he looked like DUNDREARY. 

MR. CagbWELL, in answer to Sts JoHN PakINGTON, said that 
the lives of our soldiers were not any longer to be played away with 
on the pestilential borders of Ashantee, Towards the end of the 
debate, Mr. A. Suira tried a “ count out,” and didn’t succeed. Tried 
it again, on Civil Service Estimates, and did it this time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
The Earn or Derpy, on the Greek Professorship of Oxford Bill, 


| Presented a leek to WesTBuRY, as a punishment for intemperate 


nnguage, WestTaury ate the vegetable. WrsTBurY is a great 
Awyer, but abad Chancellor—wants dignity ; but then he is so small. 
® opinions of Lorp BroveHam and Lorp St. Leonarps are 
always worth listening to, but on the County Courts Act Amendment 
a do not see with their spectacles. fhe Bill is a step in the right 
‘rection, and Lorp Caanworrn hit the bull’s eye, when he said that 
® nevessity of credit for the working classes was absurd. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The PREMIER proposed a double holiday, They would net work , 
on Her Mayesty’s birthday, and on Wed there was a trifle-of ; 
= somewhere in Surrey, which he thought they would like ; 

see. 

Mr. WHITEsIvDE asked about a ruffian called ‘Von BoRnNsteEpt, | 
who had threatened bread and water to those Danish authorities who 
were slack to be swindled. Mr. Layanp said they had received a 
telegram from the Prussian Embassy, which promised that they would 
try to be respectable. 

COLONEL FRENCH very properly brought forward the case of 
Captain MRLVILLE WHITE, who had been bratally"treated by the 
Republiv of Peru, and it was proposed by our Government to choke 
him off with the paltry cemand of £4,500 as-eompensation; but 
what can be expected of a Cabinet who have themselves ‘behaved so 
seurvily in their dishonourable conduct to poor BEWICKE?P 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavrspeay. 


_ The Eart OF ELLENBOROUVGH inquired as to the Prussiamrobberies 
in Jutland, and in a manly, English style, re-echoéd British*scorn for 
German knavery, and took pains to show RusseBL what a poor- 
spirited creature he was. The Fianny Mrwp replied withits usual 
flabby voice, and with extra amount of flabby feeling for!Denmark. 


‘He did all he could for his German friends, but’ that ‘wasn’t much, 
‘for the opportunity was bad, and he did all “he could for that 


wretched little man, the Forrien Secretary ;«got “himself into 
heroics toward the end, ard finished by saying thathe in being 
disliked. This is the new dodge ; having tried aitvnakepend failing 
in all, he goes in for the martyr. It’s always the resource of an ~ 
incapable. His diplomacy forcibly reminds one of that fierce, wooden 
horse with the interesting live child, who is eternaibyroeking at a 
window in the Oxford-street Arcade. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Mr. LayaRp admitted that the so-called Confedertite despatches 
were forgeries. Nice for the Morning Post and Globe»who swallowed 
the bait just as might be expected from journals-of that @k. 

Mr. HENwEssy eloquently pleaded the canse-of Poland, and showed 
how shamefully we had betrayed her. Lorp Palmerston had a bad 
ease, but made-what excuses he could for our treacherows conduct to 
that unhappy country. “The excuses were not worth much. It 
makes Engiand chafe sorely toesee a man, whom all have delighted 
to honour, mixed up with a bad lot. Come away from them, Pam! 
Be bold enough to give up power for consistency, and let us love you 
as we were wout, 











Fun’s Hint to ‘‘ Noble Captains.”’ 
WueEn bets you make just keep in mind, 
My fast and sporting swells, 
The “‘ deepest” jockey you can find 
Must needs, of eourse, be WELLS! 
Rather too Bad. 
Tue unfortunate Austrian sailors who were killed on the “ Sehwarts- 


enberg” were buried with all the honours of war, at Cuxhaven, and . 


over their graves was inscribed, “‘ they died for theircountry.” Now, 
considering that nearly all the sailors on board the Austnan vessels 


are Italians, the officers alone being German, this inscription strikes 


us as being slightly sarcastic. 

BY THE CONTENTED CONTRIBUTOR, 
I’m not, I know, of noble blood, 
Although descended from the flood ; 
The path to wealth I can’t find out, 
But then J’ve never had the gout, 


— 
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HEY! MARK IT! 

OF course you have been to see Garrick ? Well, you know the 
scene where SOTHERN promises to help CHIPPENDALE (old 1nGoT) 
to cure his love-sick daughter of her passion. Why does SoTHeRm 
“double” act two parts at once in that scene? Because in ihe 
character of GaRRick he does aid a Ingot (Aba Ineo). 





Taz Purr Direct.— Mr. Herwortn (no relation to poor 
SHAKESPEARE’s patron) is building a ship on # new plan, called 
cigar-ship. Of course it will go like smoke. 

A LaBOUREER THAT DoKs No Worx.—A Derby sweep. 

Tae “Oxper” oy THE BLack Esoie.—* Let loose the dogs of 


war. 
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“Oh! wonderful son that can so astonish his mother !”—UWaMLET. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A New Life of Shakespeare. By E1kon O’Kuast. London: Blowthegaff, Brothers, 
Patandoyster-row. 
Tuk lover of SHAKESPERIAN research will find much to interest and probably much to 
startle him in these pages. The learned and accomplished biographer throws much light 
on the early history of the bard, by completely demolishing and disproving all that we have 
hitherto thought we knew about him. Ina most satisfactory manner he explains that the 
so-called “house of SHAKESPEARE” never belonged to him or any of the family, and 
‘so far from the poet’s having been born there, he never even died there.” If this latter 
fact can be proved, and we think Mr. O’K ast certainly places it beyond a doubt, the 
former conclusion only remains to be drawn. ‘The tradition so long held to be indubitable 
is stated to have been originated within the last two hundred years by a knowing shaver 
—in other words, a barber—of Stratford, who, in order to attract customers, inscribed on 


a board over his door, 
Bull Soi ke-sperr 
Glaus bome beer. 


Having satisfactorily disproved the story that the poet was born here, the learned author 
very justly adds that haviny established where he was not born is all that is required, be- 
cause as, if we believe in his existence, he must have been born somewhere, we can dis- 
cover the exact spot for ourselves by continuing the exhaustive process of which he 
here gives an example. 

The second volume is almost entirely devoted to the consideration of the question, 
whether SHaktsprarté ever lived? ‘The conclusion at which the poet’s biographer 
@rrives is that he did not, and we are bound to confess that, following his arguments, we 
can see no other alternative. The end of this volume is taken by an argument to prove 
that SHaAKESPERAKE did not write the plays yenerally attributed to him. Disinclined as we 
are to differ with a writer of such authority im research as Mr. O’K Last, we cannot but 
xpress a modest opinion that when he had so clearly demonstrated that there never was 
such &@ man as SHAKESPKARE, it Was somewhat unnecessary to prove that he did not write 
the plays. But this is a slight oversight, which can be corrected in a future edition. 

This very talented work comes very fittingly at such a time, and adds another stone to 
the pyramid of fame which encircles Suak ESPEARR’S reputation, 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE? 


Wry is the English honour 
Fettered by secret bands? 
Who winds the rope of dark disgrace 
_ Around the country’s hands ? 


Why doth she refuse to help 
The week against the strong ? 

Who curbs her indignation 
Against a grievous wrong ? 


Why are the pulses of her wrath 
Less fervid than they were ? 
Why doth the Lion of the Isles 

Sleep in a sluggard’s lair? 


Such are not the chronicles 
Given from times of old; 
The fathers to the children 

A better story told. 


We are following the guidance 
Of men with fish-like blood, 

Who pick their way in paths of slime, 
And find delight in mud. 


Men who work with earnest zeal 
To foil their country’s trust ; 

Who drag her down until they lay 
Her honour in the dust. 


Men who make her dignity, 
A byword and a scorn ; 

Men whose pride is to forget 
That they are English born. 


Men who, as rulers of the land, 
Are careless of her name; 

Men who can eat official dirt 
And revel in the shame. 


But when they run, as soon they will, 
In opposition herds, 
Then we shall hear them mouthing out 
The heroism of words. 
But there are other rumours, 
And they make the liegemen start; 
Each loyalist doth hear them 
With an aching at the heart. 


It hath been broadly whispered, 
That England’s courage lies 

Crushed down beneath the pressure 
Of Continental ties. 


That the strength of public honour, 
Is bound with private cares ; 
That the cornfield of our justice 
Is choked with foreign tares. 


That we are chained, and cannot 
Break from that German hand, 
Which many a time hath pressed out 

The pulses of the land. 


It cannot be—no greater love 
Of people hath been known ; 
The fond devotion of a host 
Hath circled round the Throne. 


But those love best, who bring to light 
The dark words darkly said ; 

Not e’en a monarch can afford 
Such pestilence to spread. 


The length and breadth of England 
Is burning for the Dane; 

They keep us back from a gallant leap 
Of vengeance for the slain. 


A cry of execration 
Throughout the land doth ring 

Beware ! ye cannot always keep 
The lion from his spring. 

And he is no true Englishman, 
Or worthy of the name, 


That will not boldly rise against 
A Cabinet of Shame. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS, 


Lorp Ropert Cxctt instead of feeling hurt at being called a 
«Ljon’s Head,” by Bernat Osporne, should have felt flattered. 
Public opinion hitherto has rather identified him with another 
quadruped—a quadraped which has no connection with the lion 
herond having once, according to Hsop, adopted the noble beast’s hide. 
[ ain glad to see BERNAL OspornB is getting appreciated atlast. He 
has always had to fight the old, old battle against prejudice, which will 
not believe that humour is an indication of more than ordinary good 
sense. I cannot help thinking that in the good time coming, when 
GLtaDsTONE is Premicr and the Government truly Liberal, we shall 
see the M.P. for Liskeard on the front Ministerial benches, There is 
one trait in his character which should win him the respect of all 
Enelist:men— hischivalrous defence of men whoare not personal friends, 
who are even members of a Government he dislikes, when any of them 
are unfairly pressed and persecuted. He has done this in two in- 
stances lately. His horror of Mazzrnian plots did not prevent him 
from generously coming forward to shield’ Mr. Stansrxeip. His 
disapproval of Mr. Lowk’s educational seheme did not restrain his 
indignant avowal of contempt for the’ sneaking policy of Lorp 
Ropert Crcit. He’s a bard hitter is B. O., but with fair blows and 
an honest fist, unarmed with moral dagger, and he will shake hands 
before aud after a fight. More power to his elbow! 


Apropos of what is and-what is not fair in fighting, I can’t say I 
think theauthor of the Morality at the Olympic has much morality to 
boast of. I am not referring to the foreign source of all his priginal 
pieces, but to the unmanly way in which he attacks Fecuter and 
MADEMVISELLE Gonas, in that unsuccessful piece of his. Consider- 
ing how much he owes to the French himself—all his dramatic 
reputation, forsooth ; whatever that is worth, and I think it is only 
valnable in a pecuniary sense—he might have been fair if not gener- 
ous to the wation, and those representatives of it, who really pay usa 
compliment by studying our language and appearing on our stage. 
Is it possible that the rancour of the author of all these original plays 
(from the French) arises from the fact that FecHTER has in his own 
company a certain clever Mr. BrouGHAM, who has the ability to adapt, 
aud the honesty to acknowledge ? 

By the way, I’m glad to see that HAMLET is a complete success, 
I know some people may be afraid of SHakFSPEARE’s being lost in the 
frame placed round his pictures, but this would only be the case 
where the acting was bad. Where that is good, and the gorgeous 
accessories are plus, and not pro that, we should surely welcome them. 
And therefore we should welcome them at the Lyceum. The 
National SitakeSPEARE Committee will get a haul by the performance, 
andif it is enough to cever the expenses of advertising, etc., why 
then letthe Committee be buried and its funeral fees paid, no debts 
left, and the world will be all the happier. 

OF course every one knows the story of the 10th Hants Volunteers. 
That corps, while under arms at the Guildford review, on the 28th 
March, refuscd—not, I believe, as a body, but in a great many in- 
stances—to obey certain orders, The Secretary of State for War has 
now sent orders for the disbandment of the regiment, and at first 
sight the general opinion is that it serves them right. Well! there 
is no doubt that the corps deserved signal punishment for an act which 
reflects disurace on the whole volunteer army; but that fine force 
should be careful of its liberties, and not, in its haste to see its honour 
redeemed, overlook the danger of permitting Government to establish 
&preeedent so full of peril to its future safety. I am strongly of 
%}Inlon that the case should have been adjudged by a general meeting 
of volunteer officers, without any Horse Guards’ interference, and I 
should like to know what would be said to this by Lorp RaNnELAGH, 
the man to w hoi, with my advice, the volunteers would always look for 
the advice best for their interests. I honestly confess that I deplore, 
if possible, more than the misconduct of the Hants corps, the oppor- 
tunity which it has afforded the Government of establishing this pre- 
cedent for its future interference with the body. It has arbitrarily 
disbanded a misbehaving corps now, but the power it thus acquires 
may hereafter be exerted to erush a regiment for unconstitutional or 
party purposes, ‘Take an instance. At the next volunteer review, 
when the regiments march past the PRINCE and PRINcrss OF WALES, 
‘ppose they raised “three cheers for Denmark.” It would be very 
easy to make this out a breach of discipline, and punish the insubordi- 
hation. The order disbanding a corps for showing sympathy with 

enmark versus Germany, mizht obtain the necessary Royal sanction, 
we know, and then what appeal is there P 
Jw ELL! the Derby is run, and the betters are done. Those 
who put the pot of Athol brose on made something good, and 
‘ocir triumph claims what the poets call “the trumpet’s Blair!’ The 


FUN. 





first favourite was only second. Scottish Chief was third, whieh dis- 
appointed many folks, though they should have known from his 
nationality that he was not likely to come home, 
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MAYNE ON MUSIC. 


In anticipation of Mr. Bass’s Bill for the removal of the street 
music nuisance, the following instructions for the direction of the 
police force have been issued by Sin RicHarp Mayne. Our readers 
will please to observe that organ-grinders, tomtom-pounders, and 
small German ear-scarifiers, however distressing they may be to sick 
persons or students, are not such incflubly wicked ereatures as coster- 
mongers, who get a living by buying and selling, and are regarded as 
artists by Str RicHarp. As such they naturally meet with a tender- 
ness of treatment not accorded to the before-mentioned misereants : 
_ 1. Every policeman when on bis beat is to remember that “ music 
is the food of love,” and to treat the professors of the art with a pro- 
portionate gentleness. 

2. Shoulda member of the force be summoned in a case-where a 
professor of the organ positively declines to leave a house, the inhabi- 
tants of which are incapable of appreciating bis melodies, the policeman 
1s not to take the professor into custody, but is to seek the inspector, 
and casually mention the circumstance to him, whois then to make 
a note of the fact. 

3. In cases of illness, should the policeman on duty be appealed te 
on the subject of removing the musician, the official must remember 
that this being a free country, every one, with the exeeption of ooster- 
mongers, is free to gain his livelihood as he pleases. 

4. Complaints on this subject made by mere students, and people 
who get their living by writing, are simply to be disregarded, but 
should one of this class be very troublesome the most efficacious mode 
of stopping the annoyance will be to take him, the complainant, to 
the station-house, where he certainly will not be troubled by organ- 
grinding. 

N.B.—As these are the people who write to and for the papers, 
and but too often calumniate the force, if one of this elas be at all 
obstreperous while being conveyed to his destination, the tagacious 
policeman will remember that the truncheon is a most “unanswer- 
able argument. 

5. In the case of a professor of the organ being assaulted in the 
exercise of his vocation by any one with no sou! for musie, the offender 
must at once be taken into custody, no matter how abusive the pro- 
fessor may have been prior to the blow or blows being dealt. At all 
hazards the peace must be preserved. But should the professor be the 
assailant, he is to be remonstrated with gently, and itis to be ex- 
plained to him that in England recourse to blows is not as a general 
rule regarded as polite. 

6. Finally, on all occasions the part of the musicians against the 
public is to be taken, since, as they are nearly always foreigners, it is 
but generous to protect them against the ill-usage they are so likely 
to meet with. 


A LINE IN A BILL. 
(N. B.—Not “or ACCOMMODATION.”) 
“ Faran LAWRENCE Ma. Evwin Jaues,”’ 
Goop Friak LAWRENCE, 
He held in abborrence 
Whatever was naughty and wicked and wrong ; 
But bold Epwin James 
Thought such things no shames, 
Provided they helped him in getting along. 


But report, that’s no liar, 
Says, “ E. Jams, as the Friar, 
Gains the hearty acclaim of an audience exacting.” 
Well, he earns the applause, 
And I'll tell you the cause : 
His merit as Friar lies entirely in acting. 





POLILICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

In spite of the gout he is suffering from, there “ee of people 
who would gladly stand in the Premier's shoes. Of course, Loxp 
Pam tries to laugh off the stories about the violence of the disorder, 
but he cannot deny its existence in totee. His latest on the subject is 
a riddle, which he begs us to insert, and as we are always ready to 
oblige even the Premier of England, here it is. “Why does the 
yout turn @ man into a shell-fish being? Because it makes hima 
limp-it.” Not bad for an invalid. But he said a much smarter thing 
to Fart Russet when he called on him, “ Laid-up in ordinary !” 
said the Foreign Secretary. ‘Ob, dear, no!” said the Viscount; 
“only taken in tow !” 
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CANDID. 


Youngster :—“Sa¥Y, OLD FELLAR, GOT A WEED TO GIVE Way?” 
Old Fellow :—“ No, HAVEN’T.” 

Youngster :—“ WHAT NUISANCE—HAVE TO USE MY OWN!” 

Old Fellow :—* WHAT A PITY—Eu?” 


SOMETHING LIKE CONCEIT. | 


THE PLAINT OF THE GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 
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Ir we did not know that by nothing short of a surgical operation 
it was possible to extract a joke from a Scotchman, we should say that 
the Scotch Presbyterians were having a quiet laugh at us. In their 
synod, a fortnight ayo, the proposition of sending missionaries to 
iillumine the darkness of benizhted Englishmen wandering in the ways 
of neology and research, by the aid of Caledonian luminaries, was 
gravely discussed. Of course, we need hardly say that those Godly 
preachers have quite rooted out the sin of drunkenness from their 
own land, and that in point of morality Scotland stands first of any 
uation, and that “whusky,” except fer medicinal purposes, is quite 
unknown to all classes, This must naturally be premised, as we cannot 
imagine any set of men deliberately setting to work toset their neigh- 
bour’s house in order without first having done everything that was 
necessary at home. Or is it only a plausible excuse to start a few of 
Caledonia’s sons to the English land of promise? One thing, at any 
rate, is necessary for the missionaries to achieve, if a successful result 
is to be obtained, viz., they must learn English. 


From an Unexpected Quarter. 

Dean CLosg, on reading the account of the requisitions made by 
the gang of Prussian thieves now overrunning Jutland, and which 
winds up by declaring that every soldier was to have ten cigars or 
two ounces of tobacco per diem, said, “See how the machinations of 
the wicked are confounded ; verily, even the fruits of their victory turn 
out to be weeds,” 


SSS 


A NAIVE-AL REMARK. 
A RETIRED sea captain of our acquaintance says that it is all very 


well to be talking about the new iron vessels, but he likes to see a 
man-of-war when it’s a ship of the old block. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-strce:, au Fublished (foc the Proprietors) by CHARLES WH 1 ir, a: ive Umice, 50, F 


On, goodness! oh, gracious! what is to become of us? 
Government’s taken it into its head 
To make dreadfully public examples of some of us, 
Filling us all with a horrible dread 
Of the “ sack,” 
Which, like that of old Fatstarr, doth lack 
The quantum sufficit of nutritive bread. 


Terrible, isn’t it, only to think upon ? 
Cards are tabooed under pain of dismissal ; 
Of death from ennui we shall all stand the brink upon; 
For loo we must lose and for whist we must whistle. 
Oh, it’s hard ! 
For our feelings they’ve got no regard ; 
It’s like taking away from a donkey its thistle. 


It isn’t enough that their examination re- 
Quires that we words of three syJlables spell ; _ 
Our whole life they would make but a system probation tJ, 
Ev’ry desire for amusement to quell. 
EARL DE GREY, 
You’ve DE-GrRey-ded yourself, we must say, 
In stopping the game of the Government swell. 


Farewell then to cribbage, to put, and to vingt-et-un ; 
Farewell to each game which our dreary toil leaves; 
Farewell to all fours which our life made a jaunty one; 
Alas! it must now be all sixes and sevens. 
Blind hookey, 
Adieu, and forever! For lookee, ; 
We’re threatened with “ hookey” alone at St. Stephen ® 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER aT THE Puss. 


HERE must be something good—better 
than appears at first sight—in the 
- “Newspaper Press Fund,” or the 
Times would not be so put out about 
it. Not even the Times, which after 
all is one of the shallowest attempts at 
omniscience, can be ignorant that such 
an institution has been tried and proved 
good in a number of similar cases, and 
that the reporter is only put on the 
same footing as the actor, the author, 
and the engraver. No other organ 
but the Zimes, shameless and un- 
scrupulous, would have dared to hint 
that the reporter would be bribed by 
Sw a donation to the fund to note the sub- 
scriber’s doings at length and omit those of the non-subscriber. It is 
true that such means are taken to try and make a WALTER seem 
worthy of a peerage, or a COBDEN appear beneath notice, but the 
course is the course of the editor, not the reporter. The latter could 
not run the risk of doing so, had he any inclination, which I should 
doubt, for he is generally an honest, hard-working fellow. As for the 
editor of the Times, he perhaps measures the reporter by his own 
standard, and thus if the entrée of Cambridge House can dazzle a 
superior being like the Thunderer, a five guinea subscription must 
make a slave of an inferior creature. It makes one angry to see what 
the foolish majority still speak of as the “ leading journal ” displaying 
such a combination of ignorance, prejudice, and impertinence. How 
dare the Times, shielding itself behind the anonymous cloak of the 
bravo, say that no men of respectability were present at the meeting 
of the Newspaper Press Fund? There are a score of names connected 
with the movement which can in fosition and character compare so 
favourably, that it is hardly complimentary to speak of them in the 
same breath, with the half dozen so-called gentlemen who form the 
chiefs of the Times staff. Those “gentlemen,” as the police would say, 
are “known,” and had better not trespass too faron the good nature of 
many who have it in their power to drag them from the back office 
into the light of day, and show them up in their true colours. 

Tux Volunteer Review has been an unqualified success again this 
year. But since I am nothing, if not critical, [ would ask the com- 
manding offivers another year to take a little more pains to make their 
corps show better to the eye. The admixture of different-coloured 
uniforms and the odd head-dresses worn by some of the men were 
blots in the tout-ensemble of a regiment here and there. Of course 
it is not nice for JonEs to be cut out because the tailor hasn’t sent 
home his new tunic, or because his shako and plume are lost, but he 
should sacrifice himself for the good of his regiment. As for the 
admixture of different uniforms, it arises from various causes; but all 
volunteers who belong to corps not in the field should be formed into 
one body, and not allowed to destroy the symmetry of other corps. 

Stn RowLanpD HI is to be made D.C.L. at Commemoration this 
year. What an ovation—one must use the words, “as sure as eggs 
is eggs”—he will receive from the Oxford lads! They owe hima 
good deal, if it is only for the favilities he has afforded for attacks on 
the “ Governor’s” pockets, How easy to write and ask for a little 
advance of the quarter’s allowance ; but how diflicult to make a 
personal application for it viva voce! Well may the Sheldonian ring 
ayain at the mention of Stn RowLaNp’s name, and the whole Under- 
graduates’ Gallery roar like a vast sea at the sight of such a true friend. 

PHOTOGRAPHY is striding on fast; but I fancy is approaching its 
limits. J am induced to make this observation by a visit I have just 
made to the Photographic Society’s Exhibition. There is much to be 
admired there, but one sees plainly how and where the science—I 
can’t call it an art—is bounded. It will always be a useful handmaid 
of art, but it will never supplant its mistress. Photographic trees and 
photographic water must be a great deal improved ere we shall be able 
really to realize the value of the views. Even in simple portraiture 
there is much, very much to be done, ere we can admit that “the sun 
cannot lie.” 

Pook THackERay’s story of “Denis DvvaL”—one of the best of 
his writings of late, fit to rank with “ Esmonp”—comes toa conclu- 
sion in this month’s Cornhill. It is melancholy to think that it must 
remain a fragment; but the great writer’s daughter did well to decline 
any attempt to finish it. What on earth the magazine, which has 
contrived to revive for a while its waning popularity by the publication 
of THaCKEBay’s remains, will do now is a mystery. Anything more 





| dreary and unreadable than its recent numbers—exclusive of the 
| THackERAY sheets-—have been, it is almost impossible to conceive. 
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A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Mvcd inquiry having been made as to the personality of the mys- 
terious “M.P.” who wrote the extraordinarily boshy letter to the 
Times on the subject of the Newspaper Press Fund, we were at last 
obliged to take the matter in hand and discover who or what “ M.P.” 
might be. To Fun nothing being impossible, we are enabled to la 
before our readers the following reliable information on this mach 
debated question :— 

“M.P.” is not Lonp Patmerstoy. The noble Premier repudiated 
the accusation with proportionate and fitting scorn, observing that 

the reporters were deuced good fellows, and he for one was jolly glad 
to see them starting a fund for themselves on their own account.” 

‘M.P.” is not Eant RussEtL. The Newspaper Press Fund having 
no connection with either the Foreign Office or the British Constitu- 
tion, 1t was not likely that even the political letter-writer of the 
VICTORIAN era should scribble on the subject. 

“M.P.” is not the Bishop or Oxrorp. No reporter having as yet 
written anything on his own account, either about Moss, Church 
revenues, or the rubric, the reverend prelate did not consider it 
within his duties, as an orthodox divine, to oppose the fund. 

“M.P.” is not the Port CLosg. “ Wich it is well beknown, least- 
ways if it ain’t it ought to be, that my style is quite otherwise; and 
any one as will give anything to your’s obediently being always 
welcome, seeing that poims which they was reelly ekal to them of 
Mk. TENNYSON ain’t sold as well as they ought to ave done, owing to 
invidious upstarts, as got me to be deprived of a pension, and well 
deserved it was, and——” But we really will not trouble our readers 
with the rest of the poet’s reasons, as they become at last excessively 
personal, and the law of libel is a stern enactment. 

“M.P.” is not Mr. Giapstone. For three reasons. 1st. The 
Chancellor admires the press too much to insult its members by paltry 
suspicions. 2nd. He thinks the movement a particularly good one ; 
and 3rd. He is not in the habit of making a fool of himself. 

“M.P.” is not Dk.Cummina. Despite the hard measure of criticism 
dealt out to the reverend gentleman’s works by reviewers, and also 
that few, if any, of the members of the press are in the habit of 
attending the Crown Court ministrations, the learned doctor bears the 
reporters no malice, and hopes the fund will have the effect of soften- 
ing their hearts towards him, 

Why proceed? Wecould enumerate thousands who are not the 
identical “M.P.”; but after all that is entirely beside the question of the 
identity of the real Simon Pure. To be brief, the real author of the 
letter signed “ M.P.” is , but stop; we must not be too precipitate, 
In these sort of affairs wo can’t be too careful. So to begin again. 
The real “ M.P.” is——. 

{Note by the Funran diable.—Wich the hedditur ave bin called 
away permiscus like to a cabnet council, or a koncert hat the pallis, 
and wont be back till nex wek. Hinquirin frens will please axcept 
this notis. | 








NONSENSICAL RHYMES, 
MapgE aT Racine Times. 


THERE once was a horse named Blair Athol, 
Whose owner observed this nag hath whole 
Odds now in his favour— 
From that I'll not waver; 
Right, the Derby was won by Blair Athol ! 


Another horse ran, General Peel, 
Who was backed with particular zeal ; 
But nobody reckoned 
He'd only run second ; 
So unlucky was General Peel. 


Then next comes the famed Scottish Chief 
And what scores held the merry belief 
That he’d win like a bird, 
But his place turned out third, 
And backers looked blue at the Chief. 


And who has not heard of Cambuscan ? 
About whom people said all this fuss can 
Mean nothing but winning; 
But spite of their dinning, 
No “ rakers’”’ were won on Cambuscan. 


A French horse there was, Fille de l’Air, 
Who proved quite an out-and-out mare 
When she ran for the Oaks ; 
But “ the guineas,” said folks, _— 
“ You should also have won, Fille de |’ Air.” 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 
OR, 


Raxpom Reapines or Tratrorovs Traits, Past PassaGEs AND 
PRESENT PROSPECTS, 


or 
THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 


A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 


ee 


SECOND SERIES. 





SECTION THE FIRST. 
Retrogressive ; Nationality ; a Portrait. 


Come, gentle muse! who erst inspired my pen, 
To bring, through Fun, before all human ken, 
The life and policy, the words and deeds, 
Of one who drives (or, put more mildly, leads 
By nasal organ, delicately held) 
That France which ’gainst its ruler once rebelled, 
When his stern mandate banquets of reform 
Forbade, and burst the long impending storm ; 
Yet now submissive to Imperial state, 
At once foregoes a peaceful SHAKESPRARE féte ! 
Let us resume the tenor of our way, 
And this our truthful though discursive lay, 
At that point in our history, that dark spot, 
The self-invented, self-detected plot. 
* * . * * + 
* * . * . * 


Unwarned, unchecked by failure, by the silent, sneering scorn 
Of Europe, when the vile intrigue stood in its nudeness, shorn 
Of blood or horror, fact or truth—a cowardly device, 
A gambler’s trick in politics, a fraud with loaded dice— 
Still trusting to duplicity, with ever watchful eyes 
Fixed sternly on Rhine provinces, the fiercely longed-for prize, 
A new phrase, ‘‘ NATIONALITY,” Nap ventures to evoke, 
To aid in intercessions, and his selfish views to cloak. 
So foul, so deep an insult to the common sense of man, 
As lurks beneath this countersign, this pass-word of a plan, 
Has never yet been equalled. ‘‘ Nationality” indeed ! 
From one who looks on tamely while brave men for Poland bleed ; 
Ay, bleed and die for earth and home with courage undismayed, 
Though casting covert looks around, as vainly seeking aid. 
A FINE word, “ Nationality,” while Hungary, enslaved, 
Lies prostrate; and the Mexico this Prorrvs has saved 
Is handed to an Archduke, the traditions of whose race 
Must stamp him as a tyrant, brand his subjects with disgrace, 
As serfs of haughty Hapssura’s line, false, tyrannous, and base. 
A GRAND word, “ Nationality,” while Italy, betrayed, 
Now learns that “war for an idea” was but a selfish raid ; 
And reft of Nice and Savoy, of Venice and of Rome, 
Weeps o’er wounded GaRIBALDI, sent back to island home, 
Lest Danish “ Nationality,” again the “ buncombe ” phrase, 
Should suffer by refusals, or by Conference delays. 
A BOLD word, “ Nationality,” while coveting a line 
Of frontier by aggression and encroachment on the Rhine. 
A FALSE word, “ Nationality,” while France, itself in chains, 
Hears with scorn its handcuffed Senate advised to take the reins ; 
Sees its deputies insulted, their household gods defiled ; 
All friendly acts forbidden, hospitality reviled ;* 
Learns that freedom means oppression ! that order—justice—law, 
Are terms without a meaning, and that empire—peace—is WAR. 
A BASE word, “ Nationality,’ when ruthless fire and sword 
Crush national uprising ’mid a (so called) savage horde,+ 
W hose oral, stern traditions, pondered over tribe with tribe, 
Seem pointing to the present as the epoch they describe ; 
W hen independence once reyained, naught shall again efface, 
And none rule o’er their children but the chiefs of their own race. 
A LARGE word, “ Nationality ’—a patriotic sound, 
That stirs (in every honest breast) a feeling yrand, profound . 
A word of mighty magnitude, of import stern and deep, 
That bids long dormant impulses shake o!f the selfish sleep — 
The callous trace of worldliness, with re-awakened youth. 
Such potent power has this grand word, in dignity and truth 
Propounded as a policy ; but when dehased, profaned, 
To be ane mpty P urty word (that prestive may be vaine 1), 
‘Tis robbed of force and earnestness, and human nature sneers 
At senseless, tame monotony, so like the sound it hears 


} 


*M. Garnikr Pace’s dinner-party dispersed by police. 
+ The Algerine outbreak. 
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| At springtide, ’mid the budding groves, from cuckoo egotist ! 
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(Stay ! muse ; there’s more similitude—the point must not be missed : 
This worthy bird with pleasing note, one rather selfish trait 

Possesses, which, without a doubt, a:moral will convey. 

The cucKoo—homeless—eziled, flies; pugnacious, artful, shy, 

And pleased with well-known name it bears, still vauntsit to:the sky ! 
Iteelf by usurpation reared, in turn its young are left 

To care of ‘birds [by selfish fraud], of their own brood bereft.) 


(To be continued monthly, not “ weakly” as heretofore;) | 








SONGS OF COMMON SENSE. 


We have been inspecting the musical répertoires of several young 
ladies, with a view to the introduction of something sensible in the 
shape of words. We feel that the present “ Will you love me-on 
Wednesday week” style of silly sentimentality cannot’ be pleasing to 
the fair singers. What is wanted is a combination of fine language 
and poetical fancy, with some real and common incident of human 
life. This would supply words which our daughters might sing with- 
out any difficulty, whereas when they have to warble the tender non- 
sense of many compositions of the day they really can hardly know 
where to look, for fear some susceptible swain should misunderstand 
them, and believe they are singing at him. We subjoin a few 
specimens of the new school of “ Songs of Common Sense” :— 


No. 1.—THE TwrticHt Hour. 


WHeEn sinks the golden orb of day, 
And evening’s shadows o’er us steal ; 
When fades the last expiring ray, 
Ere yet the stars their light reveal ; 


When zephyrs whisper through the gloom, 
And waft the perfume of the flowers, 

To crowd like memories from a tomb 
The stillness of the evening hours ; 


When nightingales alone are heard 
Through dusky windings of the vale ; 
While darkness listens to the bird 
That sings so well its plaintive tale : 


Then— when the evening vapours climb, 
Like mountains towering o’er a pass— 

Then is the hour—yes, then the time— 
The fitting time to light the gas! 


No. 2.—*'On, Trust Nort.” 


On, trust not your foot on the treacherous sheet 
Which cold winter draws over the wave, 

It may yield at a touch, and perchance you may meet 
In your youth with a watery grave. 


Believe not the smiles of the sky overhead, 
Though it beam so bewitchingly blue, 

For the clouds now so fleecy their burden may shed, 
And the traveller may get quite wet through. 


But the treacherous ice and the treacherous drops— 
At my words do not heedlessly scoff— 

Are not so deceitful and false as the shops 
Where you constantly see “Selling Off,” 


A COLOGNE, BUT NOT A FULL STOP. 


A GREAT festival was held on the 31st May, at Cologne, in support 
of the fund for the completion of the beautiful but unfinished 
cathedral of that town. It seems the honest folk of Cologne, being 
desirous of still keeping in the good odour—Eau de Cologne, that is— 
in which they have ever been held, will not run into hopeless debt, 
and thus start a new sort of “owed o’ Cologne.’ We wish them 
success in their attempt, for the building promises to be a fine one, 
and we trust in the interests of architectural beauty that it may be 
completed at length. 


Motto FoR THE PHoTOGRAPHIC SocteTy.—“ Distance Jens en- 
chantment to the view.”, 
Musicat Mem.—We beg to assure Miss Hann OVERSQUABE, if 
' answer to her inquiry as to the meaning of the song “Sulla popps 
| del mio Brik,” that we do not believe it refers toa proposal of marriag® 
from a jolly feliow. 
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THE CRUEL CITY. : 


INIQUITOUS city ! how dare ye to flaunt 
Your shame in the eyes of a world? 

How long must your cold-blooded scorning of Right 
In the teeth of the nations be hurled ? 


Again and again must ye glut the desires 
Of men who are thirsting to slay; 

Men who delight in a riotous night, 
And devour their country by day. 


Cowards who care not to fight their own cause, 
But call out the wretchedly poor ; 

Tempt them with promises lacquered with lies, 
And wash out the promise in gore. 


Vampires who suck at the heart of the land, 
And exult in their infamous feast ; 

The statesman for power, the trader for greed, 
And that vulture, the popular priest. 


As the god of the nations ye lifted your horn, 
And gave out an impudent boast ; 

And ye jaughéd to scorn the prophets who said 
That there looméd a threatening ghost. 


Tt came, and ye say we rejoice in the rent 
That hath shattered the strength of your land; 

If ’twere true, ye might thank your own shallow contempt, 
For fitting the shaft to our hand. 


But ’tis false, we have looked on with pity and grief, 
And an impulse of deep burning shame, 

That ye have so fouled and forgotten the light 
Which ye took from the land whence ye came. 


The earth of Virginia is soaking with blood, 
Her grey rocks are splashed with the stain ; 

And thousands of corpses have no other rest 
Than the trodden-down grass of the plain. 


A witness—which Heaven will surely avenge— 
They lie in the thick, ghastly rows ; 
Mangled, and rotting, and skeletoned out 
By the pecking of chattering crows, 


Have ye sorrowed and covered your city with black ? 
Has the bread of affliction been yours ? 

Have ye cast off those demagogues bad at the heart, 
Who have heaped up such shame at your doors ? 


Hear ye the murmurs that rumble below 
In the great yawning chasm of truth ? 

Ye fools! they have drugged ye with wine of deceit, 
They have poisoned the minds of your youth. 


Your theatres crowded, your Broadway ablaze 
With women ye mould into stone, 

Who laugh as ye bid them—and up from the earth 
There trembles an agonized groan. 


They lounge through your streets in a splendour of dress, 
Which mocks at that loud bitter cry 

Of widows and sisters, and daughters and sons, 
Who wail in the houses hard by. 


Mid the rustling of silks and the flirting of fans, 
The blood news is flippantly told ; 

A shrug of white shoulders is all the response 
And words on the balance of gold. 


And ye feast, and ye dance, and ye waik through the town, 
With your swagger of rollicking brass ; 

While the fields and the ditches are foul with the dead, 
And a pestilence hangs on the grass. 


Before your dazed vision your senators flash 
The light of a drivelling joke ; 

Children of WasHINGTON! how can ye bend 
Beneath such an infamous yoke ? 


Your rulers blaspheme—they call upon Gop, 
To set His great seal to their lies, 

And ye hop, ye blind buzzards, with croaks of delight, 
Through the dust which is thrown in your eyes. 


FUN. 


Ye call yourselves free—Gop keep this dear land 
From }i!)-rty such as ye take ; 

Ye are walsiny in sleep, but the hour will come 
When ye will most surely awake. 


Then will ye yelp at those leaders in crime 
Who have aided your ill-gotten gains; 

And the ghouls of the “ Shoddy ” shall creep back and curse 
In their natural alleys and lanes. 


On the creaking and honeycombed floor of deceit 
Ye revel and gibe out your shame; 

Ye:danee round the fierce Mo.ocn fire of Self, 
And soon must ye pass through the flame. 


ENGLAND FROM A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW; 
OR, 
| THE STYLE OF THING TO BE FOUND IN MOST GERMAN 
NEWSPAPERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

From whatever stand-point we consider England, from none can 
we discover a single redeeming feature. Is it not notorious that to 
her, and to her alone, the revolutions of 1848 were due? Was it not 
by her, instigated by a hatred ever characteristic of the lowest order 
of nationality, that emissaries were despatched to stir up the contented 
German peoples, in order that her detested maw might be glutted 
with the blood of a nation of thinkers? Is it not a known fact that 
the perfidious PALMERSTON was seen ona barricade at Berlin, exciting 
a virtuous populace to shoot down the beloved authorities, while the 
pigmy Russecx was at Frankfort beslobbering with the envenomed 
slime of his flattery the great and noble German Parliament, more 
surely to lure them on to that destruction for which the bestial Britons 
panted ? 

And why was this? What crime had our beloved Fatherland com- 
mitted that England should thus, on every possible occasion be hostile 
to her? Why should Germany be thus marked out as the prey of 
haughty Albion? Germany Aad committed a crime! She was too great ! 
England, torn and distracted by contending factions, and ground under 
the heel of a despotic government and a tyrannical oligarchy, was 
jealous of the free and united Germany, whose bright example she 
envied but could not hope to imitate! She feared the rising greatness 
of the German fleet, and sought to root up the sapling ere the matured 
greatness of the tree should overshadow and utterly hide her among 
the nations. She feared, too, for her trade; the knives and scissors of 
Solingen already were preferred to the adulterated-and-of-their-kind- 
worthless imitations of Sheflield! Her cottons were despised by 
German matrons, and her woollens .were known to be useless when 
compared with those of our beloved fatherland ! 

To come, however, to more modern times. Who was it that at 
Berlin hurled the torch of discord into the once happy Chamber of 
Deputies, causing the excitable BockuM-DoLFrF to seize his hat, and 
the sagacious Bismarck to be round the corner? England! the 
detested, perfidious, freedom-hating England! She it was who did 
all this, and who now seeks by her disgusting and offensive hostility 
to rob Germany of her.never-to-be-disputed rights, 

But a time will come, and vengeance with it. Already the wrath 
of the mighty Teuton people is rising—slowly but surely. Although 
for a time England’s foul machinations may apparently prevail, yet 
ere long the mighty and in-majesty-all-other-birds-surpassing united 
German eagle will soar to the skies triumphantly rejoicing, while the 
maimed-and-of-his-spurious-strength-deprived British lion shall grovel 
in the dust, a warning and a scoff to all eternity. 





THERE’S NOTHING LIKE, LEATHER. 

WE are always glad to record the prosperity of that excellent 
society, the National Lifeboat Institution, and we have just heard the 
following good news about it :— 

“Mr. Josern Leavurr, of Liverpool, has presented to the National Lifeboat 
Institution £351 3s., to pay the cost of av additional lifeboat for New Brighton, at 
the mouth of the Merrey. Mu. Leatnen has aleo decided to replace the institution's 
boat at Holyhead by a larger and more powerful lifeboat.” 

We trust Liverpool will be long before it loses LeatuEn; he is a 
capital fellow. When the stormy season sets in again many @ seaman off 
the pitiless mouth of the Mersey will have reason to exclaim, “ There's 
nothing like LeaTuer.” And how will that generous gentleman 
himself feel at that time? We will not attempt to describe the 
pleasant sensations he will experience; if our readers want to know 
what they are, let them do something like LaaTHER, and they will 
soon learn. We understand that the Dispsy of the day has been 
asked to celebrate the occasion, and he is doing so with a chorus of— 

‘*In windy weather, 


Shout allogether, ” 
Three cheers, with a will, for the Liverpool Lxeazuxa! 
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FLUNKEY-A-MANIA. | 


Lord So-and-So :—“ So, Stn, BLossoM TELLS ME YOU ARE LEAVING? ” 
Magnificent Creature :—“ Yes, w’ Lorp. Fact 1s, I LIKE THE PLACE—SOCIETY GOOD, FOOD UNQUESTIONABLE; BUT MY Lapy’s rs 


TEMPER, M’ LORD, CAN’T STAND IT.” 


Lord So-and-So :—“ By Gap, SIR, YOU SHOULD BE MARRIED TO HER. I WiIsH J COULD GIVE NOTICE!” 





Day after day he calls out for help, 





| GIVE HIM NO CHANCE. | ae oveee oo + 
| Lut finds it all vain to implore ; 
Help must not come, 
Cover his pathway with shame; : 
Brand the man so Is thrown from a righteous world’s door. . | 
’ . { 
The essai oe ee nee | Not alone shall the stain of his guilty renown 
: Le fixed on the felon enlarged : 
Open the gates, and tell him to earn But the brand of his shame 
The wage of an honest man’s toil ; _ _ Must be hung on the name 
: Then follow him out, Of his kindred—and they are discharged. 
And dog him about— = . . 
. : tee sd Phen the man setteth down with a gnashing of teeth, 
A CAIN on the breadth of the soil. And a clenching of hands in the air; 
Let him doff prison garb—once more let him wear d hen returns to the thief, 
The dress of bis free fellow-men ; | With a howl of relief, _ 
And a scornful and vengeful despair. | 


Then cut off his chance, 
Withstand his advance, 


And let him be curséd again, | 
: : A GOOD EYE-DEAR. | 
To his ear keep the promise, that plenty of work 


Waits either in country or town ; 
Then break to the hope— | «4 curious plea was set up, but overruled, this week, in Paris, at the Exhibition | 
Bind the man with the rope | of Living Artists, An old soldier demanded to be let in for half-price, as he had 
Of evil report—hold him down. ee ‘dl 

The admission of such a plea would have led to another admission 

—the admission of half the world to picture galleries, gratis; for the | | 
majority of people who look at pictures might as well have no eye | Gay | 
And we say the same, | being quite blind to merits and faults alike. And the priviuege wo | 
| But we think it no blame be of no advantage to the numerous art-critics, for they have free | 


Tue following paragraph suggests plenty of food for reflection :— 







“Go sin no more,” said the Master of men— 
*T was a pardon untainted with guile ; 







Break up the road of the Ticket of Leave, Not b 
Not even a crum 






To cheat our poor struggler the while, admission already, perhaps on this very ground. 
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fun in Parliament. 


—o—. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mownpay, May 30ra. 


Lorp LyTTLeToN, on the “hugger mugger” of New Zealand, 
asked questions of such importance, that it would have been difficult 
for any one to have answered satisfactorily ; how then could Ear1 
(}RANVILLE, whose intellectual faculties are rather of the foggy type ? 
But it is gratifying to hear that the bullying and grasp-all policy of 
the New Zealand Legislature has been snubbed as it richly deserved. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


In answer to Mr. HODGKINSON, the ATTORNEY GENERAL lucidly 
explained the state of matters connected with that very sensible pur- 
chase of the Steam Rams, by which the Government have escaped the 
certain mastication of the Cymbrian onion. Sir RouNDELL PALMER 
isa very truthful English gentleman, and his address was a marked 
contrast to the stupid vapouring of CoLLrER, who held forth so 
childishly in the Court of Exchequer the other day. 

Mr. CowPER, with referenve to the Review in Hyde Park, ex- 
pressed his regret that so many snobs, calling them gentlemen, 
had got into company to which they were unaccustomed. They had 
not only taken the front reserved seats, but these shop touts and 
prizefighters, who somehow had managed to get in, insisted upon 
retaining their position, and, by craning their unsavoury and cloudy 
linen over the barrier, actually forced ladies to remain standing. 

Mr. WHITESIDE thought that Pappy would not play such mischief 
with the Excise, if he had his “ potheen” cheaper; but the opinion 
of the House was against WHITESIDE, and the motion stood still. 





————— 


Mr. Roesuck took up the cudgels for that demented creature | 


Homer, who had been ordered by the Papal Government to take 
himself and his devils out of the Eternal City. Mr. Layarp, on the 
part of Ministers, declined to interfere on behalf of such a poor 
maniac. In Miscellaneous Estimates, on proposal for a Lunatic Asylum 


in the Isle of Man, an honourable member inquired if it was intended - 


to use it as a refuge for imbeciles of the RussELL and GREY type; 
an answer to the contrary being given, the thing came to grief by a 
majority of 22 against the Government. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEsDay. 


Some useful talk took place on the second reading of the Penal | 


Servitude Acts Amendment. By all means protect society against 
our freebooters, but having given a man hope, help him on the road, 
iustead of hounding him on to fresh crime. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


_ Mr. Cospey, in a very clever speech, condemned our intervention 
in Chinese matters. As usual, the honourable member overstated his 
case, but there was plenty of real good stuff in the whip which he 
laid on the Government, that noble phalanx of Britons who truckle 
to the great, and bully the small. Several members poured libations 
of acid on the wounds left by Mr. CoppeN in the ministerial hide, 
wounds which Lorp PALMERSTON tried to cover with strips of his 
own diachylon, but Mr. Bricut ruthlessly tore them off again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WeEpDNEsDayY. 
; Wednesdays are becoming monster gatherings. This time was 
‘ought the Tests or No Tests at Oxford, and No Tests won the day by 
4 majority of 10, in a brimming House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Taocrspay. 


The ArnciBIsHor oF ARMAGH brought ina capital brush, intended 
O dust out the crowded and dirty cupboards of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Courts. He proposes to cart away several mouldy functionaries who 
are a nuisance. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Inthe debate on Ma. ADDERLEY’s motion, opposing the second 
Education Minute, and in the. adjourned debate on Inspectors’ 
Reports, plenty came out to prove that Mr. Lowe has been the 
victim of Somebody who made him a cat’s-paw. The Government 
fave been far from generous to Mr. Lowe, and their proposition of a 
“ommittee of fifteen looked uncommonly like a dodge to save them- 
‘elves from any blame. Dizzy, in the absence of Pam at Cambridge, 
Jot himself into a wonderful state of indignation, that we were going 
to do something different to that which Pas had proposel, Dizzy 
Was suddenly seized with intense affe ‘tion for PaM, and demanded 
respect for Pam’s views, but it was a bad shot, from such a clever 
tactician as Dizzy, who was not posted in the fact that Pam had given 
Way to Cray, and in the matter of the Committee of Fifteen had 
sowed Cray to take off a considerable degree of polish from the 
Government boots. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE 
By OUR OWN COMMISSIONER. 


Str,—Having, I may say, predicted the winners' of both the 
Derby and the Oaks, to the intense satisfaction? of the numerous 
patrons who put the pot on according, I have been compelled to 
keep out of the way:te-avoid the ovation’ with which I should have 
been greeted, had I made my appearance in public. 

I must confess Iyenjoyed the Derby week uncommon. I took it 
very considerateof you to leave those hampers‘ out at the office the 
day before the\Derby,.when I called. Of course they were intended 
for me,° and itwas.very,delicate of you to present ’em so quietly. 
But though therewasino direction on’em, my heart told me they 
were for meyand I trust that organ implicitly. I must add, however, 
that you have been taking an undue advantage of my generosity in 
accepting the gift, for I haven’t had my cheque lately,® and I suppose 
because yowthought might be hampered—you see, hamper-ed—in 
making any\stir,about the money, by the recollection of the pop in 
question. Hat! iha! avery good joke.’ 

Well, I’d.a,xeapital place, and saw both races to perfection ; and 
I stayed forthe three days—from Wednesday to Friday—with 
Lord ——, at———.° He’s adecentish sort of chap for a nobleman.’ 
Of course :youhave been dying to hear from me, and your circulation” 
has dropped amazing in consequence of my silence. Never mind, 
I’m going to give.you such a tip for the Ascot Cup as will make the 
fortunes of all your readers.'' I[ have a great mind, after all, not to 
seud it you until you remit the cheques. But no! the recollection 
o° that champagne—Veuve Cleequot—and the Fortnum and Mason 
dainties. No! I'll be,generous. 

Well, then, you’ll be safe in betting that the name of the first 
| horse will begin with one of the first four letters of the alphabet, 
' and that that of the second will be found between Hand M." There, 

I daren’t say any more,'‘ and I can’t stop any longer, because I must 
_ just run round to M*rib*r*ugh H*as* to give the P—— of W-—-"* 
the office. He’s going to take his wife down with him to Ascot, or 
else IT was to have had a place with him.” Perhaps, under these 
circumstances, the best thing you can do is to send me a four-horse 
drag'* to go down in, in proper style, as becomes the Special Sporting- 
man. You may put a few more of those hampers inside, if you 
happen to have any about you.”” 

I may just add that I didn’t go over to the French Derby last 
Sunday.*° The fact is, I daren’t trust myself on French soil, the 
| nation is so anxious to raise me to the throne." But [ told you he 
| would win. How could he help it? So no more at present—that 
is, from me; but I won’t decline whatever you may offer as a slight 
| recompense for the hesitancy about my cheques. Good-bye! Take 
my advice about the Cup.” 


} 
i 


Ever yours, gleefully, 
THe SpkcIAL SPORTINGMAN. 


1 Nothing of the sort. You prophesied the first wrong, and the second not at all. 

2 Satisfaction, with a ‘‘dis” at the beginning of it. ; 

3 If you mean apelting with rotten eggs, we think it more than likely. 

* You came into our office and stole them. They were our own provisions for the 
day, and you knew it. 

5 Of course they weren't. 

6 And you're not likely to get it. You may think yourself fueky you're, not in 
charge for theft. 

7 We are glad you think so, because we are serious in our intention of stopping 
the supplies. 

® You slept on the Downs in a caravan, and you know it. All this about Lord 
| Blank, of Blank, will not deceive us. 
| % You don’t know one, so you are no judge. 
19 Quite the reverse, we assure you. 


1! That is, if it warns them against the horse you name. 

12 We don't believe you know which they are. 

13 If we put anything between the H and the M, it would be U, and that’s what 
you are. 

| 46 We are glad to hear that your audacity has its limits. 

15 You mean Marlborough-street police-court, 

16 We trust they will lock up the spoons while you are down the area. 

17 Come, this sort of thing won't do at all. 

16 The prison van more likely. 

9 Don’t you wish you may get it ’—not to speak profanely. 

® Of course not. You never venture on the sea, though you're insured against 
any chance of death by drowning. 

71 You mean, put you in the galleys for a pickpocket. 

22 No, you didn’t, andif you had we shouldn’t have believed you. 

% The Cup! None of your sauce, sir. 


Con. BY ovR SPECIAL SporTiInGMAN.— What's the best food for 


jockeys ?—Oswego. 
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iSC.HOLIASTIC. 
Schoolmaster :—“ HOW MANY KINDS OF AXES ARE THERE ?” 


Little Boy:—“ BROAD AXE, NARROW AXE, IRON AXE, STEEL 
AXE, AXE OF THE APOSTLES, AND AXE MY FaTHER!” 


Schoolmaster :—“ GoOD—GO TO THE TOP OF THE CLASS.” 


—— =e 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 
PICKED UP BY OUR Own MovcHarp. 

Sm1ITH.— Nice little row that of the Zimes and the Newspaper 
Press Fund. 

Brown.—Very. And so complimentary to the reporters! What 
an exalted idea the public must have of those gentlemen ! 

Smitu.— Yes; but if the reporters were to cut out some of the Par- 
liamentary speeches, what gainers the public would be by it. 

Brown.—That’s true; but the gentlemen in the gallery might be 
too slashing—in fact, positively murderers, 

SmitH.— How so? 

Brown.—Suppose they cut them from “ hear” to “ hear.” 

SuitH.—So the Duchies are to yo to the AUGUSTENBURG after all. 


| ON THE SOUTH COAST. 
From ovuk own TOURIST. 


Srz,—It may not be convenient for you to remember, that, some few 
months past, you indulged, with an extra amount of trumpet, in the 
announcement that you had, in consideration of the return of Leap. 
year, provided the members of your staff with each a special constable, 
in order to guard against those assaults which are the feminine privyi- 
lege in the bissextile period. Well, Sir, I need scarcely ‘say that | 
am one of your staff, nor need I vouchsafe the additional information 
that I was under the so-called protection common to my brethren in 
your employ, but, Sir, there is need why you should be informed of 
the insufficiency of that guardianship which you so bumptiously 
flourished in your columns. My man was a stout, florid ruffian of 
dotermined aspect, and I must do him justice to say, that in the 
earlier stages of our companionship he so faithfully followed his 
instructions, that I was not out of his sight for a moment; but, Sir, 
he had a weakness—he was given to beer, and at last I was twice left 
assailable. On the first occasion I escaped, but on the second I was 
lost. True, I carried a club, but the female, sir, who bore down upon 
me, indulged in some cabalistic formula, which left my weapon ina 
nerveless hand. I was demanded; I trembled and implored to be let 
alone, but she reminded me of the petticoat penalty, and the garment 
which she required, as an equivalent for rejection, was so atrociously 
extravagant in circumference and jewelled adornment, that I, not 
being remunerated by you according to my deserts, was perforce com- 
pelled to give in. By the time this little conflict had been fought and 
won, my constable came back, and immediately ordered the young 
woman away, but by this time I had become strangely desirous of 
self-immolation, so I cut him then and for ever. 


Of course, Sir, this young person, of a resolute turn of mind, 
pursued her advantage to its recognized termination; and then we 
went down to Worthing, and there it was that I stumbled upon a new 
experience, which, to say the least of it, was flattering. In pursuit 
of the necessaries of life, I was earnestly entreated not to pay. My 
greengrocer was quite piteous in his assertions that such acknowledg- 
ment on my part was quite unnecessary, my wine merchant looked 
injured when I took out my purse, and my butcher was so much hurt 
at my proposal to discharge for a succulent steak, that in pity to his 
susceptibilities I let him have his way. As to the general character 
of Worthing, Sir, it is a place fitted for the retiring specialities of 
your contributor, and as to Everinpa CLEMENTINA Horatta (that, 
Sir, is the name of my wife), she was content with anything which 
pleased me—a state of mind for which I patted her on the back, and 
told her she was betterthan I expected. 


The aspect of the inhabitants of Worthing may be summed up as 
an amiable sleepiness of demeanour, a fossilized appearance in three- 


fourths of the residents, and a disposition of entreaty, on the part of | 


juvenile hackney coachmen, that you indulge in the luxury of driving 
yourself in a pony cart up and down the Marine Parade, at the rate 
of two shillings an hour. Worthing isa nice place when the tide is 
in, and a nasty place when the tide is out; in fact, it goes so far out 
that you wonder how it can ever get back again. There’s a pier, and 
you pay a penny to take your breathings on it. The pier is about four 
hundred yards in length, and is supported on many thin iron legs, 
and it looks for all the world like a gigantic centipede taking a salt- 
water bath. Well, Sir, that is Worthing, of which my last experience 
was that my tradesmen did see things in the usual light, just about the 


Brown.—Yes, Austriaand Prussia have fetched the Schleswig- | period of our departure, but I must honestly confess that they were 


Holstein chestnuts out of the Danish fire for him to some purpose ; 
not but what they’ve got something by it. 

SmitH.— Not much, except an awfully bad reputation in the eyes 
of all honest men. 

Brown.— Well, and isn’t that something ? 

SaitH.—Did you see that Government has bought the Confederate 
rams by way of cutting the legal knots ? 

Brown.—Yes. And of course Messrs. Lainp BrorHers are 
<a So long as the ships are sold, it can make no difference to 
them. 

Smira.—And if it does, they'll pocket it. 

Brown.— What—the ships ? 

SmiTH.—No; the difference, to be sure. 


FOCUS’ HOCUS-POCUS, 
Tae Austrian Government has declared photography to be a 
“ trade ””—nobody ever considered it an art—and keeps it under the 
laws regulating the press. ‘“‘ This,” says the paper which gives the 
information, “ isa confused proceeding.” Why? There’s nocamera 
obscura about the matter to us. Surely there are as many libels— 


worthy of the patronage of your contributor, and, modest though I 
proverbially am, I cannot discern a better meed of praise. 


Then, Sir, we went to Chichester, which is a very lively place indeed, 
where every one waiks about fast asleep, except when a dignitary of the 
Cathedral is on the wing. As an instance, looking from the window 
of our hotel, I noticed twenty ladies, of various ages, tearing down 
the High-street in a manner which set at naught the proprieties of 
crinoline, but then some of them wore noue at all, which is a chalk 
in favour of Chichester. Inquiring the cause, and observing a re- 
spectable party, in black, seudding before the wind in a feverish way, 
I was told that this female raid was the pursuit of a live Canon, who 
was being run to earth. But soft! I hear a certain footstep, a2 
must hustle this away, or there will be something bad for 


Your Carpturep CoNTRIBUTOB. 


_ P.S.—As I need not say this has been written at gréat hazard, and 
in out-of-the-way places, I trust you will see the propriety of 8 


| suitable cheque. 





HERALDIC DEFINITION OF Money (by a Penniless Grammarian).— 


called likenesses—published by photographers as by newspaper writers. | The disjunctive or. 
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| Scene.—Mr. BILBERRY Brown’s Dressing-room, Rhododendron 
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“ BUTTONS.” eee to x post of honour. Fancy conjures up for him 
‘ e “hear, hear,” and “loud cheers” with which he will find hi 
A Domestic TRAGEDY, IN ONE APPALLING ACT. | speech embellished by the reporters next meraine: When 


whirr-r-r. 
His collar flies open, and two dangling ends rise above his cravat, 
| whilst the treacherous button eludes discovery by dropping down 


a ; ; ere through the channel of the left leg i i i 
h . tl Bretecilon Society® at the Londow g e left leg into his boot. With the stam 
The Provident Parishioners’ Protection Society é of rage both braces become loosened, and the outer and‘inner man 4 


Tavern, where he has rs take the chatr “ Sp — .,, | alike regardless of control. Vengeance ! despair ! revenge! retribution ! 
Mr. B. B. (removing his watch from his waistcoat and placing it Mr. BILBERRY Brown kicks the dog, flings his hat at the cat 
leisurely on the toilet table).—Quarter to five; twenty minutes to discharges the servant, smashes the furniture, and puts an end to 
dress—plenty of time—train— cab—capital ! shall manage 1t famously. | himself for the day by smoking furiously in the best drawing-room, 
(Mz. B. B. straps his razor carefully, and begins rehearsing “ the | and stirring the fire with the bright poker. Enter Mgs, Brown at 





Retreat, Upper Norwood. Mr. BiLBERRY Brown discovered, 
having just returned from the City to dress for the annual dinner of 


| gneech of the evening.”) 10°30. Terrible rencontre! Awful catastrophe! i ive 
| oe ie tap at the bedroom door; feminine voice heard without.— | denouement ! P Map Sngeeny 
Good-bye, dear; I’m going now. Hope you'll enjoy yourself. Mind Curtain Fats. 


agree with you. 


what you take ; you know champagne after lobster-salad never does 





“Mr. B. B.—Good-bye, love (frothing up the lather over his chin), 
Kind regards to the Popxinsgs. Everything all right, I suppose ? THE NOVUM ORGANUM. 


Buttons ? (Lathers away under his chin.) ‘Mr. Basser, the mathematicia on ; 1 
Feminine Voice.—Saw after them myself. Your. favourite pleated | on Street Nuisances.’ ” en Reninthe [Oa aa 


front ison the top. Anything more ? 
Mr. B. B—Nothing, dear—pleasant evening. (Mr. BILBERRY Mr. BaBaaee, we all feel eee 
0 . 


BrowN proceeds to remove the beard of that day’s growth, and ; 
Mrs. BILBERRY BROWN goes forth to spend the afternoon with the We all hate the hideous ee reat 
Pores) All hours of the day 
To some may be “ play,” 
But is death to the hard-working few 


[A lapse of five minutes is supposed to take place. 
Mr. B. B., having completed his ablutions, begins to enclose himself 


| in a garment of spotless white. Who sue 


| looking-glass).—“ Yes, gentlemen, it is on these grounds”—no, stop, 


a —_ 


| _ Here Mr. Brown, finding that the second gold stud, having slipped 


Mr. B. B. (haranguing the hair-brush and observing the effect in the For quiet their tasks to pursue ! 


that comes after. “ When we look at the centrip”—eh, shouldn’t it One gets mad as the man in the moon 


be the centrifugal >—‘ centripital forces ”—well, I'll say both, then : Full sooa 
there cannot be any objection. ‘ When we look at the centripital, to While each organ, horn, _ ae 


say nothing of the centrifugal forces that are ever at work in the social 
sphere” — (snap heard—the right wristband becomes suddenly expanded, 
and MR. BROWN indulges in an expletive which was not contemplated 
at that point of his speech. Mischief temporarily repaired by a vul- 
canized India-rubber band found about the dressing-table). “Shall 
we not see—I say, shall we not see-e-e”—(the prolonged inquiry results 
from the difficulty Mr. B. B. experiences in attaching the collar to the 


Whistles, bellows, squeaks, grunts 
In a way that affronts 
One’s senses from morning till noon : 
A coon 
To escape them must try a balloon! 


*Tis not music at all in the least ; 


button at the back of the neck, and the impediment to which operation Each beast 

he writhes in agony to discover. Having rendered the region about the Grinds out for the long-eared—a feast 
nail of each Sorefinger exceedingly painful, he succeeds at last in per- Increased 
suading the over-large button to attach itself to the under-sized button- By the knowledge, I fear 

hole. Mr. Brown, much redder in the face, resumes :—“ Shall we not Thet the cencitivecsr. 

see reason to console ourselves with the thought that the Provident Would fain from such sounds be released 


Parishioners are united—are united——” . Some geese’d 
_Any spectator of the frenzied manner with which Mr. Brown is Be quite sorry to find they had ceased. 
digging his knuckles into his throat, in the mad effort to make two 


button holes correspond with the position of one button in front, over Then more power to your pen, Mr. B., 


which his chin casts a deep shadow, would naturally believe that the Say we! 
uniortunate gentleman was rapidly disposing of himself by a summary May the Houses soon pass a decree 
process of self-strangulation. Fortunately, the buttonholes are at last To free 
persuaded to meet, and embrace the central button, before an erroneous From organic disorder, 

impression can get abroad. Twixt the South and the Border, 
Mr, ‘B. B. (feverishly fixing in his shirt studs, which of course slip This tight little isle in the sea, 

from his fingers, and roll away under the drawers, whence they are Dear me, 
"rought back by the successful pursuer triumphantly, covered with flue.) — How delightful would England then be! 


“Shall we not see in the calm—the sacred calm, that- ——” 





‘'$ moorings, has come into collision with the edge of the fender, and 


: ” 
fas 80 bounced off at a right angle, to the back of the fireplace, that ‘Quod fieri Non Oportet. 


| it has got embedded in a bank of soot, performs a grand pas de des- WE observe in an American paper that “Ata masquerade ball 


setae 


peration, after the manner of the foiled villain in a Strand burlesque. recently given in New York, the hostess appeared in a coronal of 
fo replacing the fugitive ornament, the smudged finger and thumb | living flame. Attached to her hooped skirt wasa small gasometer, and 
Print off two faint resemblances to the ace of clubs on the centre of | a connecting pipe passing up between the elaborate braids of her 
‘ae cherished linen front. Mr. Brown, in the madness of the | black hair’—why did not the reporter say “jet black ?”—“ secured 
moment, plunges his tooth-brush into the water-jug, and tries to efface | the brilliant triumph.” The lady’s name has not transpired, but as 
— dingy spots. He has, however, forgotten that his dentifrice has | a hasty conjecture we should set it down as “Sal ei cone: 
sera largely composed of Armenian bole, which merely seems to | and we cannot congratulate her on her success in pre g that Se e 
hange the colour of the ace. (Pas de desperation encored.) was light-headed. Imagine a lady who wore a mane-pipe in x? * r 
i ’y selecting from his wardrobe a waistcoat that is less confidential | in the attempt to become the “lioness” of the ha the 
tts revelations, Mr. Brown flatters himself he has concealed fhe | husband were wise he would refuse to pay her gas bill blon ing 
die causes of his misery, and with two minutes more at his | supply cut off, for such a » though 16 saighStoatite “4 terrible 
tery he hurriedly completes his toilet. The two minutes have | him up, would preserve her ~_ meet eee We trust 
psed. His hat, coat, gloves, and gold-headed cane are in his posses- | explosion, supposing a stray spark should me vata enou a: to be 
uu. The railway bell rings; he can just catch the up train by a| she did not waltz, most shin-cerely, for i additional bangs of 
in ke, run. His dress seems faultless—his speech is perfect. He sees, | knocked about by hoops alone, without the 
‘s mind’s eye, the stewards gathering round to conduct him in | gyrating gasometer. 


pis-tnssieeneentnseesmmemenemenmseys popes oa, a, or, sassy tases dima 
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PEPPER’S GHOST. 
A DOLEFUL BALLAD. 


Witt Pepper he a soldier was, 
A drummer in the band, 

And being in the Foot himself, 
He asked a lady’s hand. 


His sweetheart was a workwoman— 
A trade he did prefer, 

Because he was a “fighting him,” 
And she a “ millin-her.” 


The day was fixed, and all prepared, 
The banns they were made known, 
For they had vowed they would one flesh 
Be made at Marry-bone. 


But on the day when he should wed, 
His officer—a brute— 

A shooting party sent him with, 
To prosecute his s(h)uit. 


Poor Peprrer begged he’d let him off, 
And bid him go at large, 

But he refused, but then his gun 
Procured him his discharge. 


For in the barrel he’d so much 
Of powder put and lead, 

That it blew up—and as a “ bust,” 
Of course took off his head. 


That night he visited his love 

At midnight dark and grim, 
And frightened her, because, of course, 
She'd not ex-spectre-d him. 


—— ——————— 





| 
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GOUTY. 


Grandpapa ( fortissimo) :—“ PROCEEDS FROM INTEMPERANCE! YOU YOUNG RASCAL, NOTHING OF THE SORT, SiR. OVER 
EXERTION AND ANXIETY, MORE LIKELY.” 
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[ Echo, more likely. 


Said he, “ My love, don’t be alarmed, 
Although my life is lost ; 

Don’t shut your ears, I must-heard be, 
Because I’m PEPPER’s ghost. 


“ T’ve come to beg you not to weep— 
Your tears I do not merit, | 
For I was never one to take | 
Much water with my sperrit. 


“ About the gravestone also I | 
Your loving care would claim ; 
Don’t let ’em put ‘ Hicks jacet’ there, | 


"99 


Because that ain’t my name! 


The Pilot that, etc. 


Lorp PatmersTon has been unanimously re-chosen “ Master” of 
the Trinity House by the elder brethren of that corporation. As the 
pilot who stands by England’s oak and helm, he has achieved such 
tree-mendous success that he really deserves in that branch of 
multifarious procession to guide the bark and turn her bows 
true pilot kien. He can, however, hardly claim to call hi 
“the pilot who weathered the storm,” because the veering nature 
his policy has avoided many tempests. Perhaps we ought tos 
him, with regard to his tenacity of office under any circumstances, # 
the “pilot who whether-or-no’d the storm.” Well, we wish 
“master” of the pilots a long voyage and good luck, and while be 
holds the helm may the “rudder glow” of health not desert bis 
cheek—and he has plenty of that! 









A QUESTION For “Coox.”—Is a “ flying joint” usually accom 
panied by a “ hasty pudding ?” 4 

LirgRaky.—The “Woman in White” did not first appear # 
“ Black-wood.” 
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OUR CRITIC AMONG THE PICTURES. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


HE first of June will, for man) 
years to come, be a memorable dat: 
in the annals of the Royal Aca- 
demy, for on that date, in the yea: 
1864, the Fun Critic paid hi- 
second visit to the Royal Academy 
As on the occasion of his first visi! 
the strictest incognito was pre- 
served, so likewise was it on his 
second, the critic shrouding him- 
self in the folds of an ample black 
mantle which covered him from 
the crown of his hat to the sole of 
his boot. Slow music accompanied 
him on his tour of inspection, and 
the council of the Academy 
obligingly darkened all the sky- 
wae that the mysterious effect 
of “lights down” might be added 
to his proceedings. 

Our Art Critic was pleased with 
the improved behaviour of the 
priest who presided in the umbrella 
shrine. He had evidently taken 

a hint from the allusions made in our first notice, and although evi- 
dently a waggish priest, with a tendency to regard the supervision of 
umbrellas from a light-hearted point of view, he got through his 
business much more rapidly than on the occasion of our first visit. 

Our Art Critic commenced operations by taking, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances would allow, a comprehensive view of the whole Exhibi- 
tion at once, and the result was that our A. C. came to the 
conclusion that there is, this year, 

a marvellous falling off in the + | 
number of pictures from SHAKEs- 
PERIAN subjects. RICHARD THE 
THIRDS are unrepresented, and 

Romeos and JuLigtTs find not a 

hanging place on these walls. This 

is rather singular, considering 
that this is the year of the tercen- 
tenary (peace be to its hashes), 
but it is a great relief, and we 
hereby tender our thanks to the 
artists for having spared us so 
much. We must, however, make 
an exception in the case of Mr. 

PICKERSGILL, whose “ Murder of 

DesDEMoNA by OTHELLO” (No. 

140) would be scornfully rejected 

by the hanging committee of the 

Pantheon Bazaar. OTHELLO is 

represented in a suit of complete 

armour, such as was worn all day 
long by Venetian nobles in the 
bosoms of their families, endeav- 
ouring, but in vain, to stifle his 

unfortunate wife by ramming a 

pillow into the small of her back. 

He is painted a beautiful black, 

with AnTINoUs features and 

lovely, curly, black hair, parted in 
the middle. Asa design for an 
illustration to a “ Poetic Annual,” 
of thirty years since, the thiny 
might pass muster, but as the 
work of a Royal Academician it is | 
simply a disgrace to British Art. > 
he disgusting organ-boy, with | 

the ab-normal head of hair, to U—— 
whom allusion was made in our 
last, must have had a nice time of it this year, as he is recog- 
nizable as the hero of about fifteen pictures in the present exbibi- 
tion. Here he is again, in the accompanying picture of 
the back of a chair with a man in it. Of course, the artists who 
employ him as a model do some little service to society, for the 
monstrosity can’t sit to them and play opposite our Art Critic’s window 
at the same moment, but their contributions to the Roysl Academy 
ere none the better for it. ; 
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‘‘ Reading for Honours in the Country” is a remarkable picture by 
Mr. Copz, R.A. It is the portrait of a loaf and round table, who 
live together in a large room of unsatisfactory shape. At the further 
end of the apartment—that is to say, about three Sandied yards from 
the tator—-is a thing squatted on a chair, and apparently deeply 
absor in something or other which the spectator is not made 

uainted with. Or perhaps the thing is ill, or perhaps it has just 
had a tooth out. Possibly (but we are assisted in this guess by the 
title) the thing is reading for honours, and if so, it is impossible to 
avoid remarking the singular eagerness it has manifested in com- 
mencing the work for which it has come down into the country. It 
has not so much as waited to unpack its clothes, but has no sooner 
arranged preliminaries with its landlady than it sits down and begins 
studying without a moment’s 
loss of time. There is a nice 
bed and a beautiful bath, and a 
big sponge, and a curious wash- 
stand in the room, all of which 
will repay investigation. 

No, 324, “Captain SPEKE 
and CapTaIN GRANT with 
TIMBO, a young native from 
the country of the Upper Nile,” 
represents the two African 
travellers in a fix. CAPTAIN 
GRANT is pulling a very long 
face indeed, and is saying to 
his companion, “Speke, I'll 
go no farther!” T1MBo is evi- 
dently proud of belonging to a 
country which presents such impenetrable difficulties, and chuckles 
accordingly. 

Here is “ PENELOPE,” by R.S.Stannorer. Our Art Critic does not 
love PENELOPE, neither is PenELoPE loved by him, for she is not 
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retty or amiable, and she is very angular and medisval in her attitude. 
e ‘standing figure has that beautiful copper-wire hair, without 
which no modern picture can be said to be complete. 
No. 118, “ CHaguizis my Darling,” by J.B. Mrvvais, R.A. a 
is a portrait of a young lady of pleasing appearance, placed on a 
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use she has done something. She is dressed like the 
adies ote the “ Quadri/le de la Cour” in the haute école scenes at 
Paawconi’s. If we may hagard a guess as to the offence which = 
resulted in her being placed op the stool of repentance, we - ' 
sey that she had been “ carrying on” too freely with CuaRiiz. 1! . 
would explain the title of the picture. However, she is a nice gin 
with a charming face and pouting lips, and CHARLIE is 4 particularly 


lucky dog. oo 


THE REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


Tux profession of literature, like that of photography, has - 
eynically termed “ A refuge for thedestitute.” No man was ever F 
an. author; no man was ever bred to the profession. Though Yo 
grocer, baker, and draper, must each serve an apprenticeship to t 7 
“art and mystery” of selling “our splendid mixture at one an 
eight,” baking penny rolls, or measuring endless yards of fourpenny 
unbleached,” yet the man who wishes to startle the world with a five- 
act tragedy, or three-volume novel, full of sensational incidents, needs 
none of these things. When other trades and professions fail, he 
“turns ’ author. ; 

How many # poor, unlucky curate, after making too early an 
acquaintance with the verb “to wed,” has “ turned author. Were I 
a member of Parliament I should eertainly move for returns stating 
how many Government clerks have “turned” authors; and whether 
the amber has been in excess under Whig or Tory ministries. 
“Turned” author! Why, what a vast array of personayes It conjures 
up! Half-pay army and navy officers, ministers of every sect and 
grade, from archbishops to lay preachers; decayed canons of grand 
old cathedrals, and unctuous Chadbands from Salem or Bethesda. 
Fast men about town give us their experience, reading parties at the 
lakes chronicle their.enjovments for us; and charming demoiselles, 
who visit Searbore’, draw for us delicious pictures of the pleasure of 
hunting serpule, and dmausferring them to the family aquarium. 
The physician without patients, writes a large octavo volume to prove 
his system nicht, and every other practitioner wrong. I could show 
you a horsey individual who would speedily convince you the College 
of Veterinary Surgeous were dolts, asses, and block heads, and the only 
man capeble of curing a horse with the glanders was his worthy self. 
It had long been « favourite opinion of mine that these gentlemen, in 
their ambition for literary distinetion, had overlooked the newspaper 
profession, and devoted themselves to the employment of the human 
mind, throuch the medium of those yellow-covered volumes for which 
the firm of RovurLEvaGr is so famous, 

Fool that I was! how is my pet theory done! I could have wept 

when I saw the overwhelming proof staring me in the face, thus :— 

** Well grounded confidenee in his own ability. and an ardent desire to further 
the cahee that he had been elected to promote, encouraged bim to take a very daring 
step for a voung member, ard te reply to the speech of a practised debater, Ma. 
Cuaaies Vittians, * whose peculiar subject the corn laws was.’” 

Vexed though I was, the joy of having found so rare an object 
mingled with my bitter cup. “Aha!” I exclaimed. “Aha! Mr. 
Journalist, | have you at last! You are the red swan, the blue 
diamond, the black tulip, the four-leaved shamrock for which I have 
80 long been searching. Now | have found you, you shall prace my 
Cabinet of Curiosities, my Olio of Oddities, my Sacred Blue-beard 
Cupboard, into which none but myself is privileged to peep. T will 
photograph you with my pen and ink camera; [ will sketch you in 
your true colours; I will spit you on my magnum bonum, and exhibit 
you writhing ip agony to the readers of Fun. Ha,Sir! | can see thee, 
when a boy, investing thy savings in the purchase of “ Obi; or, Three- 
Fingered Jack.” “At school, thou wert more familiar with the 
beautifully written adventures of “Dick Turxpin” than the Eton 
Latin grammar. As a man, thou delightest to study the Newgate 
Calendar ; and now I picture thee in thy lone room penning the 
memorable line— 

** Whose peculiar subject the corn laws was,” 
And hoarsely calling to the landlady for another pot of beer and 
screw of tohaceo. 

But cease, magnum bonum! Why this diatribe against the luckless 
journalist ? Were we not caned for false qavintities at school? Was 
our Greek verse faultless? When we indited sonnetsto Lavra’s eye- 
brow, had they TENNYSON’S ringing measure, or KEat’s polish ? 
Verily, they had not. Weare but mortal, and cannot be hard even on 
the journalist who pens such a line as— 

“ Whose peculiar subject the corn laws was.” 


Seanad Roe 


A Rapip Inciing.— Love at first sight. 


™ Botanical: Specimens oF Mate aND Femate FLowEers.— 
Sweet WiLLiaM and Poly—PoLtty—antbus. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE DRAMATISTS OF GREAT BRiTary 


THE author lounges on his couch, 
And sips his bitter beer ; 
And round his head, in fragrant wreaths, 
Virginia’s clouds appear. 
But spite of soothing bird’s-eye, 
And of Bass’s cheering cup, 
The spirit of the dramatist 
Is fiercely kindling up. 


The pipe hath lost its power to charm, 
The cheering cup is vain ; 

That author sings a low, weird song, 
And this the sad refrain :— 

“ Before the force of circumstance 
Must British authors blench ; 

Our dramas, like our bonnets, are 
Adapted from the French. 


“Gone is. dear SHAKESPEARE’S power to charm, 
Our love for MacBETH’s dead ; 
And Romgo and JuLizt’s 
Attractions long have fled ; 
And oh ! too oft is SHyLock played 
To empty box and bench ; 
For Englishmen love Gymndase plots, 
Adapted from the French, 


“ Gone, gone is RicHARD TROISCEME, 
The churlish Trmon’s gone; 

Vanished is princely ANTONY; 
Vanished, the murderer JoHN; 

Gone, the historic HENRIEs, 
Foremost in field and trench, 

For all our British dramas are 
Adapted from the French. 


“In vain would LEaR adjure the wind 
On his white locks to blow; 

In vain invoke upon his sconce 
The winter’s blinding snew; 

In vain the PRinck oF DENMARK talk 
With his slain father’s shade; 

In vain would gallant RomEo 
His JULIET serenade, 


“Tn vain would pretty damsel play 
The fairy sovereign MaB ; 

In vain would stern VIRGINIUS 
His lovely daughter stab ; 

In vain MacBetH and MacpurF meet 
In ‘ one, two, three, four’ strife ; 

In vain an actress would pourtray 
The sorrows of the wife. 


om 
“ Have we no youthful SHAKESPEARE now, 
In this degen’rate age, 
To marshal magic characters 
On Drury’s ample stage ? 
Is there no infant SHEEIDAN, 
Our poverty to bless ? 
No KNOWLES, some future day to charm 
Thy haunters, oh! Princess ? 


“No; all are gone—performing dogs 
And monkeys highly trained, 

Usurp the boards where, days gone by, 
KEMBLE and Kan have reigned. 

Give us transpontine plays again, 
With sulphur’s sickening stench ; 

But spare us poodle dogs, and plots 
Adapted from the French. 


“Then rouse ye, British dramatists, 
And arm ye for the fight ; 

And scorn the aid of odéon plots, 
For any plays you write. 

And lest the force of foreign foes, 
Your English pluck should quench, 

Inscribe upon your flag, ‘ Wk’RE Nor 
ADAPTERS FROM THK FRENcH.’” 


. — ne 
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NEW LINES TO AN OLD MOVEMENT. 


How London changes every day, 
The people in it always say ; 
But the oddest thing is every way 
Seems leading to Chatham and Dover ! 
You stroll out for a breath of air, 
When bricks and iron raise a stare ; 
You ask a man; “ What’s that up there ?” 
And this’ is what he will declare— 
“ Why, that’s one arch,” says he, “of nine, 
That run upon a slight incline, 
And they form a portion of the line 
Of the London, Chatham, and Dover.” 
CHORUS OF EVERYBODY. 
Where’er you walk in any way, 
All London seems to go astray; 


And its object at the present day 
Seems getting to Chatham and Dover. 


A station’s building in the street, 
In which there stood the famous “ Fleet ;” 
From there, as soon as it’s complete, 

' You'll start for Chatham and Dover. 
Across the Thames a bridge they span, 
But t’other day it was began, 

And may it have more room for man; 
To move about than now he can: 
The heavy traffic here must be, 
Huge bales of goods packed close, and he 
Who runs will on the labels see, 
** For London, Chatham, and Dover.” 
CHORUS OF EVERYBODY. 


With streets more crowded every day, 

More elbow-room pedestrians pray ; 

So send yeur PICKFORD’s vans away 
To London, Chatham, and Dover. 


Bast and north, and west and south, 
From JouHn o’Groat’s to Hill of Howth, 
There seems in everybody’s mouth, 

The “ London, Chatham, and Dover.” 
Where’er you take a train you spy 
Some railway branch diverging by ; 
“What's that ?” says you. ‘“ Why, that,” says I 
A minute taking for reply— 
“ Why, that same railway running hence, 
Will take you at a small expense, 
To, somehow, somewhere else, and thence 

It goes to Chatham and Dover.” 

CHORSS OF EVERYBODY ELSE. 


Oh, wondrous line! and well we may, 
Who watch its progress every day, 
Wonder how that line will pay, 

Called London, Chatham, and Dover! 





ORDERS! ORDERS! 

A WESLEYAN minister sends acopy of the following printed circular 
to a serious paper called the Watchman :— 

“Any Wesleyan minister wishing to become a clergyman of the Church of 
England can be admitt:d to St. Aidan’s College without the preparatory examina- 
ton and on advantageous terms, the particulars of which may be known by appli- 
cation to the principal.—St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, May, 1864.” 

This hawking about of “orders” is not peculiarly devorous, and far 
from likely to reflect credit on the Church. There are thousands of 
poets and individuals in the world who would be only too happy to 

ring discredit on that establishment, but we must confess our surprise 
= one the principal of Birkenhead College thus St. Aidan and 
abetting ! 


He Wood be an Actor. 

Herr’s a mysterious paragraph from a very fashionable con- 
temporary — 

“It is rumoured that the youngest son of a noble house, resident in one of our 
most fashionable squares, is about to adopt the stage as his profession.” 

_ Dz. Darwin should see into this. He may find therein an addi- 
ional argument in favour of his theory of natural selection. We 
have seen noble amateurs ad nauseam, and if this gentleman is of 
the usual sort we can distinctly prophesy that he is cut owt for the 
stage, and being a stick, naturally has a sympathy with the boards. 


ee LLL 
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THE VULTURES AND THE SWAN. 


Pam, looking round his household, 
With a sadly puzzled pate, 

Saw one of its great chambers 
In a very muddled state. 


He bethought him of a noble bird, 
Whoee name was fair and good) 

Who could clear the mess away 
Right quickly—if he would. 

“Will you come’iato our bower ?” 
Said Paw unto the swan ; 

“ You can set it right much better” 
Than any other oan 


“ Avd'while’you’re in our bower" 
We'will treat you like aMkitige. 
chest fare shall be your fedd 


drink shall be bees’-wing.” 


Said't apres vulturés, 
_“ Who's this swan that'Pat has got ? 
Let: at him, w@'ll surely find 
A he@lein his fair coat. 


“ He’s a sWan of doubtful character, 
As everybody knows}, 

For he often‘shel Whisnest | 
Some hemeless, wandetig crows:” 
And they petk'd at him) and rudely’ tor 

His feat far apart, 
And with bitter venom tried to sftvk* 
Their beake*into his héart! 


But he braved their spitefal cféaking, 
And he held‘his crest aleft: 
“The swan now,” said the vulturé#} “finds 
His ground is getting soft.” 
* * . * 
When the birds all left the bowér;. 
For their Baster holiday, 
The vultures stropp'd their peisoned beaks 
Sharp for a new affray. 


But the swan grew weary of the strife, 
And let them fight alone; 

And birds of prey looked black and blank, 
To find their vietim flown. 


In gloomy council, then they asked, 
** What’s our manceuvre now ? 
Pam’s brains are never gathoring wool, 
We’re done out of our row.” 


Each tried with vain hypecrisy 

His smouldering wrath to smother ; 
And being baffled of their prey, 

May peck at one another. 


—_—=_—=_—_—_—_—=—=—=—=—>———————= 


BASS AND TREBLE BARRELS. 


Mr. Bass has no objection to a double-barrel, for, like a true 
English gentleman, he has carried one over the stubble every autumn. 
He has, indeed, only recently shown that in addition to his barrel of 
Burton he is ready to support the rifle barrel, for be has just given a 
prize to the National Rifle Association, But there is « third barrel 
which he cannot bear. He won't give in even half-adhesion to the 
Yankee six-shooter, and permit a treble-barrel in England. The 
barrel-organ, which is a treble (and a base) barrel, he resulutely sets 
his face ayainst, and we congratulate him on the good sense and 
firmness with which he endeavours to put down a barrel which is not 
a smooth, but a very harsh bore ! 


‘‘Oh, Name it not !”’ 

We hear that it is proposed to christen the two Birkenhead steam 
rams after the “Solicitor General” and the “Attorney General.” 
“ For Mersey’s sake, don’t!” we exclaim. Neither of those gentle- 
men got up the steam on the two vessels sufficiently, and were very 
unsuccessful in “ action.” 








How To Avorp AccerTinc «a CiaLLenoe.—Candidly own 
that you cannot “ name a friend,” 
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A GOOD IDEA. 


ScENE—TooTHamM ComMMON. 
Sarah Ann to Emily Jane :—“1 8a¥, LET'S GO AND BE TOOK IN THE Cart o’ Visage!” | 


— — anne _ 





NILE NONSENSE. THE FEMALE RACE. 


THERE were three Dutch ladies of style “Tux Cork people are strongly opposed to the intention of permitting ladies to | 
Who would go to the source of the Nile, ride a public race, on account of the masculine and unwomanly nature of sucha 


course.”—IJrish Papers. 


But ’twas said on the way 

That they all fell a pre BaTHERASHIN ! I'm vext 
To a black chief, all smothered in “ ile.” To think what'll come next, 

: : : In the Imerald Oisle—in the Imerald Oisle ! 

And that this oleaginous chief Bor faix now. bekase 
Took action decided and brief, Av the gurls runs a race, 

‘ne amen sae Be, . ‘Twill be shame to the soil—’twill be shame to the soi! ! 

Come, I'll marry all three ! 


| 
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’Em, while mounting the tops, 


aus senentiy we Save boon learning Prom assooming as well—from assooming as well 


That the three are unmarried returning, Oth . oibaion® 
And that Spexe they revile, Which beded I’ a 
And his claims to the Nile - SEPOuEY 


Are decidedly bent upon spurning. Ere their name I would tell—ere their name I would tell ! 


ee 


Well! who's to termine the quarrel ? 

None knows. But I'll give you the moral: ’ " 
Viz., that Srexx is S ief TERRIFIC ACCIDENT. 
That the fabulous chie 

Didn’t carry them off to his corral. 


A MISADVENTURE, which might have terminated in loss of life, 
took place in one of our prisons last week, owing to the carelessness 
of awarder. A certain prisoner having by his good conduct durin 
along period of time earned a right to some indulgenoe, was allow 


What a prompt and polygamous thief ! For sure now what stops 
| 
' 


And these spinster Dutch damsels, perhaps, 





| When a = their * = mishaps | a few books from the gaol library to read. He was fortunately visited 
win be y Onin SN aiea _ early the next morning, when he was discovered to be in a rapidly 
| a “th oot vias ale | sinking state. The surgeon was called and restoratives successfully 
And be wishing they’d met with the chaps! administered. It was then found that among the books a copy of | 
| nary _“Proverbial Philosophy” had been admitted unnoticed. It is hoped | 





Court News.—The principal estates belonging to the husband of that in consideration of the poor fellow’s acute sufferings a few years 
_ the Paincess ALIce are not in Hesse, but in Futuro. of his original sentence will be remitted. 
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THE REVOLT AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


** Row, Sisters, Row !"— 
Companion Melody to the Canadian Boat Song. 


A REPORT of the following meeting of the female students of the 
South Kensington School of Art is, we believe, exclusive. For our 
reporter happening to pass the house where the meeting was about 
to be held (the exact locality of which he was sworn upon a back- 
hair comb never to reveal), he was recogasized as belonging to us, and 
at once dragged in to report the proceedings. Being naturally an 
extremely bashful young man, he was proportionably horrified at this 
forcible introduction to the presence of so many young ladies; nor 
was he reassured by an utterly unjustifiable assault which was made 
upon him by ten of the prettiest damsels, by whom he was seized round 
the neck and No power on earth was able to wring from the 
evidently pleased victim the exact nature of the outrage, though he 
said that the proper word to describe it in the English language began 
with k and rhymed with “missed.” However, having recovered 
his composure, he was enabled to furnish us with the following 
report. 

iss LoUIsA BLUEEYES having been voted to the chair, opened 
the meeting by stating that of course they all knew what they had 
come there for, and so she needn’t say anything about that. (Cries 
of “ No, no,’ and “Certainly not.”) Nevertheless, as a gentleman 
was present from their true friend and admirer Fon (loud cheers, 
and cries of “ Bless his heart,” “ Dear old fellow,’ and similar outpour- 
ings of affection), she would, for his benefit, just recapitulate what 
their grievances were. (“ Be quick, there’s a dear,” from the end of 
the room.) Well! they had had a lady superintendent placed over 
them, and what was more, she was a nasty, interfering, and although 
she, the speaker, owned the expression was a strong one, yet she 
would say OLD (sensation) thing. Were they, as artists, to stand it ? 
(Cheers, and cries of “ No, we won’t,” with imr.ense enthusiasm.) 
She, Miss BLUEEYES, would like to know how Lorp GRANVILLE 
and the Council would like to have a superintendent over them? 
Her brether CHaRLEY, who lived in the Temple (a voice, “ Is that 
the one with red hair?”) No, he hadn’t red hair; it was a beautiful 
auburn, and the speaker was not going to introduce domestic matters 
tothe present meeting; but he had said that the Council were a set of 
old women themselves. (Murmurs of approval, and cries of “ And so 
they are.”) And CHARLEY wasright! (“ Heis.”) And she wasn’t 
going to be under a superintendent. No, not even a husband should 
superintend her! (immeuse sensation), unless he was very good-looking, 





and had black hair, and was very tall—(here the fair speaker favoured | 


the meeting with her ideas of manly beauty, which, however, our 
reporter did not consider germane to the subject under discussion.) 
And so she’d tell Lorp Granvittr if he were here, and she 
wished he was, and she’d give him a bit of her mind, that she would, 
and let him know what it was to meddle with them; she’d—— (Here 
Mrss BLUREYES became utterly incoherent, and shortly sat down, 
being much too angry to go on.) 

Miss Emtty Loveysirp said all she wanted to know was what the 
lady superintendent was for? Was she useful? (“No,no.”) Was 
she ornamental ? (“ No, no.”) Then what was she? (A voice, “A 
cross, disayreeable thing.”) She, for one, liked the gentlemen (sen- 
sation, and cries of “Oh,” and “ For shame”) who instructed them, 
and should set her face against (a voice, “ Well, I’m sure, she 
mania to kiss them”). No, shedidn’t; she was going to say, innova- 

ons, 

Miss Mary ANN WoppP ss said she thought they had better make 
an example of the lady superintendent at once. Suppose the next 
time she interfered with them they were to tie her to an easel with 
pocket handkerchiefs, and paint her face a bright green. (Loud cries 
of “Oh,” and “ Serve her right too.”’) 

The Chairwoman, Miss BLUEEYES, then rose and said that it was 
getting late, and she wanted to go out for a walk with (here the fair 
speaker stopped suddenly in confusion, while cries of “ Who, who ?” 
and “ Name,” echoed through the room). Well, never mind—a friend ; 
and as they couldn’t determine on any settled plan of action, she 
proposed that each should behave as badly as possible, and see what 
that would do. (Cheers, and “ We will.”) If they were unanimous, 
people would be sure to fancy that the lady superintendent was 
at fault, and by that means they should gain their ends. She 
Proposed that they should finish the proceedings with a song, and 
the one she should suggest was, though old, yet one that would appeal 
to all their hearts. It was, “I should like to marry.” (Rapturous 
applause.) 

uring the performance of the song, our reporter, not knowing to 
what lengths the revolutionary sentiments expressed in the poem, 
combined with the fact that the present year was leap-year, might 
ead the meeting, cautiously withdrew. 


renee 
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fun in Parliament. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, June 6TH. 


THe Duke oF MARLBOROUGH wished to know if the artillerymen 
of Ply mouth were to continue amusing themselves from the citadel, 
having indulged in the luxury of bombarding a Dutch admiral, 

| jeopardizing many, and finally succeeding in taking the life of the 
poor waterman GrorGk M‘Coy. Eart DE GreEy anD Ripon did 
| something different from the rest of his colleagues ; he gave a straight- 
forward reply. We are to have no more such refinements in gunnery. 

The Lorp CHancettor, to the hearty response of all, read those 
messages from Her MasesTY THE QUEEN, which ask £20,000 for 
that veteran of usefulness Stk Rowianp Hitt, and a pension of 

| £1,000 for the bereaved wife of that great servant of the Throne, 
James, EarRt or ExGin. 

The Eart oF Lucan complained of the disgraceful narrowness of 
Park-lane. To swing a cat with a decent length of tail (we speak 
after the old illustration, by no means desiring such experiment) 
would be quite out of the question at the Piccadilly end of this 
lively artery of traffic, yet it is expected that shoals of vehicles should 
get through comfortably. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From Lorp PatMERSTON a know-nothing answer to BERWAL 
JsBORNE on the Conference. Then other work; then by-and-by 
nore on Denmark. Lorp H. Lennox asked the plucky OsBORNE 

| if he were content with humbug; Ospornsg following suit with in- 
| dignant and biting sarcasm at the integritjes of the Treasury Bench. 
Then D1sRakvi with a splendid tornado of badgering, against which 
| PALMERSTON was powerless, though battling like an old lion, Then 
English heart from Seymour FitzGERALD and Cxcrt, anda miserable 
| whine of truckling from Kinetaks. Verily the Ministry wallow 
| in the slough of disgrace, and wretched are those journals, who, in 
their eagerness to keep friendly with their employers, forget the duty 
| of an honest Englishman, 
| In their attempt to give us a National Gallery in a back street, 
| Government defeated by 174 to 122. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Torgspay. 
Asa part of a very practical and earnest analysis of the Penal 
Servitude Amendment Bill, the successful amendment of Lorp 
Portman deserves notice. We are not to forget that female convicts 
are women; although convicts, they will not be required to report 
| themselves personally. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Carrp asked for agricultural statistics, Mrungr Grpson said 
| no, there was no occasion, it was all right, by which he meant the 
report might be nasty. Srrz Georos Grey ordered to say something ; 
| said, sotto voce, he didn't want to make himself ridiculous. G1Bson, also 

sotto voce, “ You'll catch it!” Grey, pale as a sheet, gets up and 
| does say something, but all no good. Catrp gets his way by 74 to 
62. Pleasant state of things for the Government—hitting on a raw 
place with a vengeance; “raw place” meaning recent drubbing on 
Lunatic Asylum and National Gallery. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNESDAY. 


White-chokered attempt of Mr. Lawson’s to interfere with a poor 
man’s beer. Lawson’s candle-for-national-darkness cruelly snuffed 
out by 292 sensibles, against 35 well-meaning animals-of-the-thick- 
hide. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuvrspay. 

In answer to the Marquis or CLANRICARDE, on Federal Bnlist- 
ment, Eart RvsseLt was constrained to admit that his Northern 
friends were a dirty lot. In fact, the speech of the Franpy Minp 
showed that even his stomach is about to reject the nauseous F 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Lorp PALMERSTON, in answer to Mr. D. Gryrrirn, seemed to 
think there was something great in the announcement that the 
armistice would be prolonged for another fortnight. Well, what of 
that? Is there to bea further example of England’s to 
Denmark ? 

The Commons gladly gave to the COUNTESS OF Exo the £1,000 
pension, which is England’s recognition of an earnest-hearted son. 

Mrz. Hawxey tried rejection of Bill for Regulation of Street 

Music. Hawnxsy likes it, He should have been at our house 
in—but stay! that must never be told—when s quartette of 
blue-coated friends, with each a red band on his cap, discoursed 
demon music to us on Saturday last. Our better-half has been 
under the care of her physician ever since. 
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AT THE PLAY, 


HE new drama with which 

Mr. A. R. Stons has fur- 

nished the Princess’s is 

called Light and Shadow, 

but is not as different from 

other pieces of the same 

class as light and darkness, 

which is so often chosen 

for the symbol of strong 

contrast. We have met 

with the hero before; if not 

in his entirety, at least by 

instalments of so much at a 

time. Take two ounces of 

Claude Melnotte, with a 

quarter of a pound of the 

Hunchback, a few grains of 

the tincture of MassIn- 

GER’s City Madam, and 

mix well with a decoction 

of several French dramas 

of the period of the REGENT 

PHILIPPE of Orleans, and 

after stewing for an hour or two something very much like PIERRE 
La Crocug, the humpbacked lover of CLARISSE DE BELLEMAISON, 
would be compounded. The part, though not upsetting the mathe- 
matical definition of being greater than the whole of the characters 
that have been cast in the same mould, is by no means a bad one, and 
in the days when Mr. Rosson used to electrify Olympic audiences by 
his sudden alternations from rich comic expression to intense tragic 
emotion, woald have been certainly numbered amongst the triumphs 
of that now rarely spoken of comedian, An Olympic playbill of ten 
years back might serve the solemn purpose of the grim skull that the 
ancient philosophers placed on their tables, and remind the most 
popular comedian of the present day how fleeting is the actor’s fame. 
Mr. Dominick Murray, whose introduction to the London staye 
only took place a few weeks ago, has, by his performance of this good 
acting and somewhat exacting part, established himself as a comedian 
worth encouraging. His Irishman did not sit comfortably on his 
shoulders, but we may now fairly give him a pat on the back that he 
may be proud to earry. Mr. Davip FIsHeER has asituation that suits 
his capabilities admirably, and for which he ought to receive a week’s 
notice regularly during the run of the play. The scene where he 
returns as a liberated galley-slave, to sit at the table of the enriched 
hunchback, who has not forgotten his early friend, is rendered by him 
the strongest in the piece, and the air of gleeful surprise with which he 
receives the intelligence of his being made owner of the finest farm in 
France is a thing for young actors to study. The Corsican Brothers— 
unquestionably the best of the supernatural relations of the hundred- 


handed ALEXANDRE Dumas—have come in for a reversion of their old | 


popularity bequeathed during the Kean management. They have 
emeryed from their retirement looking fresher than ever, and the 
ghost is decidedly the best stage spectre of the theatrical order of La 
Trappe that has been seen in the most strongly peppered phantom 
pieces of the last few years. 

The following advertisement, which appeared in the Sunday Times 


most jocose contributor to these columns can invent for shaking the 
sides of play-going perusers. As such, here it is re-published for the 
profit of all who care to enjoy a hearty laugh :— 


ROA L 


PRINCESS'S THEATRE, Oxford Street.—ST. GEORGE'S RIFLES 


iret annual AMATEUR DRAMATIC PERPORMANCE will take place on | express understanding that he is to combine in his effusions the choicest | 


wit of SIDNEY SMITH with the deepest lore (and law) of BLACKSTONE, | 
no one can be surprised at our indignation, The subjoined is the | 


Friday evening, June 10th, under most distinguished patronage. The performance 
will commence with the farce of MISCONSTRUCTIONS, After which an Address 
written expressly for the oceasion by Haris Friswrir, Esq, will be spoken by Miss 
M. Oriver. To be followed by the burlesque of The MAID and the MAGPIE: in 
which Miss M. Ortver will sustain ber original character of Boots atthe Sw an, at d 
Mies Potty MaksHaLy will appear as Pippo. oo 


The farce of “ Misconstructions” would seem to have been first played | 


by the compositor. That Miss M. OLiver was the original represen- 
tative of “ Boots at the Swan” will be valuable iuformation for some 
future Dr. Doran, in collecting the theatrical records of the present 


time, and that it is the principal character in the burlesque named 


will be news to al] Strand audiences. 


Fancy pretty Patty as Jacos 
Earwie. 


Imagination stands aghast at the daring conjecture. The 


Boots of this Swan-dering minstrel would be,as MapAME Racue_ | 


observes, “ boot-iful for ever.” Of course, non-typographical students 
will easily understand that the printer took up the farcical line, and 
made (mag) pie of it. Toe Ovp May. 


_ “ Here’s your very good health.” 


[June 18, 1864 


A Decidedly Philanthropic Invention. 


ScIENCE is very powerful now-a-days. Any one who doubts that 
fact may have his doubts cleared up by the following paragraph, which 
appeared in the Weekly Dispatch about ten days ago :— 

‘©A REMARKABLY INTERESTING ExPEeRtmFNT.—It has been stated that Dp, 
GrvsseLBack, of the University of Upsala, lately restored to activity a snake which 
had been frozen to torpidity for ten years. It is also reported that he proposed to 
the Swedish Government to experiment on criminals. He proposes to reduce the 
individual to complete torpor, by a gradual application of cold, and to resuscitate 
him after a year or two.” 

And we wish the learned doctor every success; not that personally 
we should exactly care about being the corpus vile on whom science 
was to experiment; though we quite approve the principle when 
applied to criminals, seeing that that peculiar class of gentry would 
thus be made useful for once in their lives. Should this torpidity plan 
prove successful, what an immense advantage it would be to the world 
in general, We should suggest that the Kine or Prussia should be 
reduced to a state of insensibility for a year or two; and who knows but 
what he might after a year or two positively come to his senses? 
Again, how our English and foreign policy might be improved by 
securing LorD RussELt in a similar way. Then, too, if the invention 
were reduced to common use, a portable torpidity machine might be 
introduced, whereby every man might be his own stupifier. The 
advantages to be derived from this are obvious, since all persons who 
had to listen to long speeches would of course provide themselves with 
a machine for the purpose, and bless Dk, GRUSSELBACK. 


PITY THE MOURNING GOVERNESS. 


Ir, reader, in thy soul there lies 
A wish to soothe unfeigned distress— 
To kindle joy where now are sighs— 
Pity the Mourning Governess ! 


Though on her neck no gems are seen— 
Though plain her features as her dress— 

Than yours, her feelings are more keen— 
Pity the Mourning Governess ! 

She trains your children in the ways 
Which lead to virtue—happiness— 

Obtains for them the world’s loud praise— 
Pity the Mourning Governess ! 


The good that’s through her daily wrought— 
Hindered the evil, who ean guess ¢ 
How cheaply is her service bought! 
Pity the Mourning Governess! 
Then, treat her kindly; do not add 
To her already great distress ; 
Kindness makes joyful ; coldness, sad— 
Pity the Mourning Governess ! 


Oh, Law! Oh, Law! 
THERE are limits to our patience, and at last we have reached them. 


We appeal to our readers for protection. If we are an editor we aré 
also human, and in this instance the laws of our country are powe!- 
less to defend us. As an instance of what we are exposed to we 


| append the following riddle sent to us by our legal contributor, we 
of June 5th, contains a much funnier theatrical refe ‘ ’ a , 3 
\ . atrical reference than the | charitably suppose in a moment of mental aberration. 


Nevertheless, 


insanity we consider to be no extenuation of inhumanity. When we 


mention that the offender is retained on our staff at an enormous | 
| salary solely for the solution of the abstrusest legal questions, more | 


especially those relating to Chancery and Equity matters, with the 


miscreant’s perpetration :— 
“ Why is Mr. Payne (any one objecting to PAYNE in this instance 


being needleless may substitute a BopKIN and then be contented), | 


when about to sit in judgment on a prisoner of the name of MaBzy, 


| hke a person starting for a journey to Africa ? 


‘* Because he is going to try PoLty (Tripoli) !” 
Now, wonder who will that our patience is exhausted ! 


a —_—_—_— —_—— 


A COOL DRINK. 


Go round to the back of the Star and Garter, at Richmond, and | 


when you see a gentleman dining near an open window, and who bas 
just poured out a tumbler of iced champagne, take it up and SY; 


It will be a very cool drink indeed. | 


| 
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WATERLOO. 


THROUGH the city’s great cathedral 
Silently I strolled; 
Through the upper windows creeping, 
Oame the broken sunlight leaping 
On the roof of yold. 


And there streamed great lines of shadew 
Underneath the glow; 

And I crossed the marble flooring, 

With a heart that went down pouring 
To the crypt below. 


Down to that immortal Captain, 
Lying grandly still; 
And methought I heard the rattle 
Of the thunder of the battle, 
On the Belgian hill. 


And I saw the sons of England 
Standing as a rock ; 

And above them belcehed the thunder, 

And the. rain-clouds torn asunder, 
Trembled with the shock. 


Onward came the serried squadrons, 
Resolute and pale; 

On they eee dashing 

’Gainst the lines—but went down crashing 
*Neath the iron hail. 


Wave on wave of anyry horsemen 
Leapt upon the shield; 
But ’twas vain—they could not enter 
That impenetrable centre 
Of the battle-field. 


From the noontide to the even 
They had held their own ; 
Rvery shovk had found them firmer, 
But at length there ran a murmur 

Through that wall of stone. 


“ When shall we be at them ?—Steady ! 
Patience, men ! —Keep fast !” 

Hark !—the trumpets give the order 

That the whole line pass the border— 
It hath come at last! 


Down the slope great waves of bayonets 
Roll a cold grey light 

‘Gainst the fierceness of their storming ; 

Where remained the chance of forming 
Rally for the night. 


Those who halt before the tempest 
Only halt to die; 

And | saw the horses foaming, 

As they plunyed through the gloaming, 
With a maddened cry. 


Then the vision changed—great silence 
Trembles from the west ; 

Up the vave a body slowly 

Cometh, while the music holy 
Marshals it to rest. 


As I mused, the sun shafts quivered 
On the ceutre stone ; 
Where beneath lies that great master, 
Sent by Gop to foil disaster, 
And preserve a throne, 


ee ae 





COMING AT THE ROOT OF IT. 


Prince Oscar, Duke oF OsTROGOTHIA, is, we are informed by 
the Moniteur du Soir, to take command of Sweden’s fleet, to crifise ia 
the Cattegat, while his Royal brother is to review the trogips, six 
thousand of whom are in camp at Christiana. It seems thé Sesedes 
will be prepared for whatever may turn-wp. 


It’s a Pact.— The Ainericanism, “I guess.” is, in the@ ease ef the 
Transatlantic policeman, varied to “ I apprehend.” 


Herarpic: Taz Nosiest “O Y BLD. 
} apgk” IN THE Wo — The 
“ Order of Nature.” 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER aT THR PvsBs, 
ENGLISH vanity must have received a shock at the Paris Derby. 
If the great Blair Athol had only been beaten by Fille de l’Air we 
might have got over it. But I can fancy the awful sensation of the 

British turf at the idea of the Derby winner beiug washed out by a 
| rank outsider! Of course it is easy enough to talk about the sea 
| voyage, and ma/ de mer, but then, you see, Blair Athol isn’t a mare, 
| so the case don’t hold. 

Can it be possible that we are going to let Denmark, what the 
| Yankees picturesquely call “slide?” I declare it looks ominously 
like it. We have let the London treaty go by the board, and foreign 
papers (and foreign papers publish things with more authority than is 
the case with our free press) protest solemnly that we do not object to 
discuss the dismemberment of Denmark. And Denmark is the 
country to whom our Foreign Secretary gave the cheering assurance 
that “she would vot find herself alone” in the strugyle for her integrity 
of dominion! Well, perhaps she won’t find herself a-loan, because 
she ll be out-and-out sold, But really, Eart Jonnny, it was hardly 
worth even your while to commit such a crime for the sake of making 
such a small joke, especially as your Danish correspondent couldn’t 
understand the point of it. Ifyou were so very anxious to perpetrate 
a witticism so worthy of your stature, the Editor of Fon, I am sure, 
would have inserted it gratis rather than you should have disgraced 
the English people in the eyes of the world. 

Events repeat themselves! What has been done in England to 
starve JOWETT into orthodoxy is being done in France to reduce 
RENAN to terms of faith. Unfortunately these heresiarclts decline to 
care for the cutting off of supplies, Jowerrr still lectures on Greek 
fora sum barely larger than that paid to the scout who blacks his 
boots and brushes his hat, and the Frenchmian persists in teaching 
oriental languages on exactly nothing a year, paid quarterly, but 
without reductions forincome tax. The result is, thatlike PHaRaon’s 
lean cattle, they appear to have the advantaye of the sleeker and more 
respectable orthod-oxen. 

Tae Prince and Princess oF Wavrs enjoyed their trip to 
Cambridge immensely, and created quite a flutter among the old Dons, 
Pam was up there too, and, I believe, appeared so yay and jaunty that 
he was several times proctorized as a junior member of the University. 
I may add that I am authorized to give a direct contradiction to the 
story that his juvenile spirits betrayed him into the playful but serious 
| joke of screwing the Vice-Chancellor into his own rooms. 

Tus YELVERTON case ig on again! I think the motion for a new 
trial of this cause must be the long talked-of ‘‘ perpetual motion.” I 
have no great admiration for either of the parties, but a profound 
contempt for the noble and gallant officer, 
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WHAT IS TAUGHT YER? 


What we lesru of the Northerners from their own “free” preas, 
which is only permitted to say what the Presidcut and his Ministers 
like, is not very flattering. But it assists us to form an estimate of 
the real value of the protestations of this humane and Christian 
people, which “ can’t abear” the netion of slavery, This is what is 
taught us by the Albany Bvening Journal :— 

“Jonnsom, the deserter, afer the thumb-screws Ahad been put to him al the 
| barrac’s,ewned up yesterday. He said that he enlisted in this city, and gave the 
| number of the regiment to which he belonged. He escaped fiom Wwe barracks.” 
| We may add thatthe New York Daily News vives an account of 

the use of the cold douche as a means of extorting testimony af 
| Washington. The English nation is the oriyinater aud leader of the 
auti-slavery crusade, and she is delighted to enlist recruits for the 
vood cause; but before she enlists them, she likes to have their attes- 
tations, and we are afraid that the little confession about thumb-screws 
| would entirely disqualify BroTHerR Sam. Lefore we can place any 
faith in his professions of anti-slavery zeal. we must be quite convinved 
that he has done his beat to rid himself of all remnants of bretality. 
He who puts thumb-screws on @ white camnot be sinverely anxious ¥ 
knock fetters off a black. 


A Colourable Plea. 


THE volunteers want to have regimental colours 
they did not havethem at first was becanve tb- 
| on as bodies of «kirmishers. Now they ha” 
| ought to have a flaz, but of eourse ne* 
| fer an ordinary regimental] one. It 
mauve, with the motto “ mauve + 
jection to the tint oenveyed “ 
coleur likely to turma oa* 
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FACT. 


This is the way BrowN, JONES, and SMITH went down to Ascot, having dust coats, veils, dolls, race glasses, etc., etc., and everything 
but the holiday ; #0 under the friendly shadow of a Water Butt in the back-garden the above interesting ceremony takes place. °Mid dust 


and boisterous mirth the evening is spent at various places of public amusement, 


ENGLAND’S MAJESTY. 


To an Old Air. 


I stn@ of England’s majesty 

That rules the sea and land, sir, 
For insolence and tyranny 

Are things she will not stand, sir : 
That is—she never used to do, 

But Austria, now, and Prussia 
Are bullying little Denmark, and 

Old England lets them crush her. 

Bow, wow, wow! 


The bulldog doesn’t seem to care for barking now ! 


Old England keeps her army up 
To help the cause of freedom ; 
Her sword and shield are prompt to aid 
Whatever nations need ’em : 
That is—they always used to be, 
But now the shield’s grown dusty, 
And I ay Se the sword lacks edge, 
It must be very rusty ! 
Bow, wew, wow! 


The bulldog isn’t much inclined for barking now ! 


Old England has her wooden-walls, 
Her spotless flag floats o’er ’em, 
‘nd Liberty and Right she loves, 
~d all her sons adore ’em : 
once on a time they did, 
‘as difference made now ! 
auch for them, you see, 
"| jn trade now ! 
“wow ! 


“a he is barking now ! 





Published (fer the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—June 15, 





A Bitter Draft. 

IRELAND is really a blot en the English escutcheon—an island that 
is lamentably misgoverned. But let its inhabitants be on their guard 
and not be tempted by the Federal recruiting agents to run away 
from 





** The ills they know 
To rush to others that they know not of.” 

We extract the following pregnant passage from a reliable source, 
and trust that the daughters of England will not allow themselves 
be doubly ex-pat-riated :— 

“No fewer than 40,000 Irishwomen are at this moment wandering outcasts in 
New York alone, the mothers, sisters, and daughters of men who have been 
with drink and carried off to fill up the broken ranks of the Federal army.” 

As for poor Pat himself, surely his friends can persuade him that it 
is very poor logic because he can’t live in Ireland to go and be kilt m 
America, 


Peru-ceed ! 

SPAIN appears to be “ going it” very nicely indeed! This poo 
palsied people, once the first state in the world, has taken to bullying 
the weak—a privilege which has hitherto been the right of the strong 
—not of the a-little-less-weak. Having greatly distinguished 1 | 
lately in St. Domingo and Morocco, it is now about to add to the | 
lustre of its fame by pitching into Peru. We trust, however, that 
the Peruvians will prove to be sufficiently provided with some 
Peruvian bark as tannin’ for Spanish leather, which “there is nothing 
like”—except it be asses’ skin. We shall not be astonished to 
that the real “‘ Spanish licker-is ” derived from a Peruvian plant. 


How TO MAKE a PUDDING FOR AN JNvaLID.—Take apy kind 
of pudding and persuasively say-go to it. 

A REFRESHING THING FoR THE Hot WraTHER.— Why es 
bachelor’s party like Joan oF ARC? Because its made of all he 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tas Loncner at THE PUBS. 


Tae Undergraduates’ Gallery at Oxford this year appears to have 
been making more than an ordinary noise at commemoration. This 
hes roused an immense amount of indignation among @ lot of worthy 
souls, who never having received a ubiversity imagination, and there- 
fore not being earned on the subject of Saturnalia, don’t m the least 
understand the matter. This one opportunity in the year for ex- 
pressing their opinions publicly is a yreat safety-valve for a let of 
Enylish lads kept under a yenerally very strict system, almost eon- 
tinentel in its severity end inquisitorial power. 1 have been particu- 
larly tickled by the diatribe of one indignantly virtuous gentleman, 
who probably never was at Oxford in his life, but “ ho talks with ghb 
ignorance about “buttery beer,” and such like, in the bepe of per- 
suading his readers that be ence was an undergrad, and can misquote 
Latin about mores hominum. He seemsindignant that the lads should 
pot have recoywized the AKCHBISHOP OF AKMAGH and Mr. ARTHUR 
Hewprs. Hed he ever becn present on such an occasion he would have 
known how diflicult it is 10 recopnize under a mass of Latinity and 
verbiage badly spoken the most familiar names. I feel quite sure the 
“men of Jearning and eminence” he speaks of understand the lads, 
and tuke the chaff in a friendly way, looking back to the time when it 
was their turn to cheer and comment and condemn, “ Ne sufor”—I 


when they kvow nothing about them, Especially don’t let us have 
any sugyestions of “twopence more for manners” for the youth of 
Oxford, who don’t get kicked out of their clubs for abusive articles on | 
“men of eminence,” if they do now and then make a noise at com- 
memoration. 

I nEak there is to be a great Conservative display as soon as the | 
Conference closes. If at that time war is resumed in Denmark, or if 
peice is restored on the basis of the partition of that kingdom, the 
Tories will propose a vote of censure on the Government, and I can’t | 
help saying I think it will deserve it. ‘here is, as Mr. GLaDsTONE | 
would point out, a third result possible, though not probable, from the 

' 
| 





Conference, in which case the Opposition would “miss its tip.” 
There is, however, little hope of a satisfactory conclusion of that con- 
centrated essence of “ meddle snd muddle.” Either a resumption of 
war, afteradelay which has been «}l in favour of Austria and Prussia, 
or a tearing up of the London treaty and a division of Denmark, will 
be the end; and th n—well, then, I sincerely hope thut the | 
betrayers of a yallant litile nation will learn what it is to be driven 
out of the Treasury Daunewerke by the allied troops of Torydom and 
Radicalism. <A brief Conservative interregnum, like a thunderstorm, | 
thongh unpleesant, will clear the atmosphere | 

How it re-establishes one’s belief in the good sense of the House of | 
Commons to see that it las bowled over Mr. Lawson and his Permis- | 
sive Bill, and given Mr. Bass a step onward with his anti-street-dis- 
cord measure. I am delighted to think that that most spiritually- 
intoxicated body, the T'eetotnl League, has met with a check, and | 
only regret that the mouthpiece of the intemperate temperance | 
noodles was not tuken out under hisown pump and cooled. Every | 
Enyvlishwan ought to feel proud of old Tear’em for the shaking he 
gave to the advocate of temperance, who indulged in language, the | 
use of which it would have been only charitable to attribute to vinous 
excitement. 

J Fear Mr. Bass’s Bill may get some mauling on the third reading. 
I would suyyest to him that, failing other plans, the organ-grinders 
should be licensed like cabmen, aud that the number of licenses should 
be restricted. The plan would be as applicable to this social evil as it 
is to others on the coutinent, and a misbehaving yrivuder could be | 
summoned at once. For another thing, we should not have two of | 
the wretches in astrect at the same time, if the number were properly 
regulated. For another thing, they should not be allowed to make a | 
boise after—say six o'clock or before ten. 
_Ropert Buownina, the greatest poet of the day, deserves the | 
sincere thanks of all earnest and honest men for his unsparing and | 
trenchant sa.ire on spiritualism, in ‘ Mr. SLUDGE, the Medium,” one 
ofthe poems in his new volume. This Travsatlantic humbug is gain- | 
ing ground in England to a really alarming extent. It needs ouly for | 
Some pet parson to take it up asa religious movement, as has been | 
| done in Ame rica, for it to blaze out in all its fearful violence, and fill 
| Our lunatic asylums with maniacs, and our cemeteries with suivides. 
| Tam ‘peaking seriously, for the extent of the evil is almost umsus- 

pected, but is, without exaygeration, immense, 
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A Qurstiow ror Mz. Goven.—May a “ reformed drunkard” be 
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designated “a man convinced ayainst bis swill ?” that ! 
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| met at Kissinyen. 
| for them in that quarter. 


fresh political roguery is on the éapis ; probably im re Poland. 


| vanced in their arithmetical studies as fur as division they naturally 
| object to going back to subtraetion at this time of 


| reproach, 


use an easy quotation for my friend—don't let ill-informed folk talk | 
nonsense about men of kearning and gentlemen at our universities, 


| naturally conclude there can’t be much har... in Peruvian bite, and 


_corpral in—and so Reform whatever Mistur 2. Comrnosspy may 


we ever saw on this side the British Channel. 
was won by a horse called Zimbezi, Koenig runnin 
account in the Times stated distinctly that soon after 


stand by Kanig, dut who failed w yet up aud was beaten lu avery casy Manner by 
| two lengths.” 


Zambezi failed to get up and was beaten. 
distinguished author in question is, but the Times would do well to 
inquire into his “ antecedents,” and look up his “ relatives,” in future. 
He might as well tuke a few lessons in French too, and he would 
then know better than to talk about “ Lz méchante”—not so bad 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 


Pickep vr py ork Own Movucnarpn, 


SmitnA.—So the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian sovereigns have 
I guess the waters are not the only attraction 










Brown.— Nobody ever thought they were. Depend upon it some 







SmitH.— Very likely, for the monarchs having, some time ago, ad- 






































































Broww.—Yes, as far as the Poles are concerned, they find the rule 
of three quite one too much, 

SmitH.— What is a “ sealliwag ?” 

Browyn.—“ Scalliwag!” never beard of it. Stay—is it a riddle ? 

SmMITH.—No; ManNwattan uses it in one of his letters. 

Brown.— Probably another name for repudiation. 

SmiTH.— Hardly, since the Yunkee journalist uses it as a term of 


Buown.—Ahb, then it must mean a person who pays his debts or 
commits some other breach of American good manners. 

Smira.—The Spaniards in the Cuiueha Isiands have been taking 
a kaf out of the German book. 

Brown.—Yes, they’re improving ; the decisive way in which they 
have seized a material guarantee from a weaker power is worthy ef 
Prussian diplomacy. 

Sauita.—And yet it is easy enough to comprehend, 

Brown.— How so ? 

Smiru.— Well, knowing the useful nature of Peruvian bark, they 


avt accordingly. 


ANOTHER WORKING MAN’S VIEWS ON REFORM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF PHUN, 


Scur—I makes bold to address you as a leding publick horgan and 
a power-loom of the printing press which is greatly kneaded—altho 
I don’t belong to the edicated class of working men as they call 
theirselves which neglect sociality to cultivate (1 believe that is the 
crect word) the music of Mozart and the politicks of the period— 
and altho my family which is large »nd my earnings which is small 
ledes me to consider the subjecht of Reform exspecially if any advan- 
taye is to foller which it were sure to do to laboring men which is 
honest and hardworking like I. Sur, Mistcr GLapstTowR have said 
and I take it very kind of him likewise Mrstcur Brient that he 
co consider all partys is entited to a vote which it were to say I 
think a proper and equitationable share in the guverment and Jands 
of this country as is not outside the pale of the constitution altho I 
don’t know whether he be alluding to iron rvilins which serves for 
pikes in a revolution or park palins like the high wooden ones at 
Woodstock as is round the nation’s gift to the MariBoros and I 
have often clomb when a boy. 

Form riflemen form which form and form is reform is a buyword 
in our volunteer core Baiks rifls which yeur umble servant is 





say which I don’t believe he is no working man at all—is what we 
want and I remain 
Mr. Epitvr, Sur, 
Yours from your first number 
a real working man, 
which I aint above owning my own name, which is 
Peter Petmam 
Biscuit Baker 1 Friars-street left-hand side Reading Berks, 


SPORTIVE LANGUAGE. 


Whaat on earth has befallen the Times and its sporting. reporter ? 
Tn the account of the doings at Ascot, the description of the “ Second 
New Biennial Stakes” was one of the worst instances of bad English 
The race in question 
second, The 


start— 
“The lead was immediately taken up by Zambesi. who was challenged at the 


This according to Lintey Murnay means that the recorded winner 
We do not know who the 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 


CHAPTER III. 
Sec. L—Taz Comic PHYSIOGNOMIST AMONG THE ATTORNEYS. 
** One good attorney deserves another.”— Old Proverb. 


Tue C. P. chuckles to himself as he writes the heading of this 
chapter, for he knows the effect that it will have upon several dis- 
reputable members of the profession, who will suddenly recollect the 
particularly offensive manner they invariably adopt when required to 
serve writs upon the philosopher. The C. P., on the occasion of his 
birth, registered a vow, in the presence and hearing of an experienced 
monthly, that he would make a point, through life, of going deeply 
into everything that demanded his attention, and, among other things, 
has frequently gone deeply into debt, and the consequence is that he 
is as intimately acquainted with all the details of that interesting 
study as anybody in London. He is intimately acquainted with the 
readiest method of getting deeply involved, and no one knows better 
how to extricate himself from every description of !egal mesh. More- 
over, he has been unjustly accused of every undeteeted crime of 
modern days, from the Waterloo-bridge murder down to the felonious 
abstraction of Mr. Box’s last lucifer match. 
fidence in the moral rectitude of the C. P. should be in any way 


shaken by this avowal he will at once admit that he has, in every case, | 
purposely subjected himself to suspicion, simply with the view of | 


qualifying himself to treat of the curious ins and outs of the attorney 
mind. ‘he reader will not fail to appreciate the zeal manifested by 


his C. P. in so undignified a cause as the instruction and amusement | 


of a contemptible twopenny-ha’penny public, and will further allow 
his gratitude to take the form of a pound of cigars, forwarded to the 
Fun Office, for the exclusive use of the C. P., with a Constant 
Reader's respectful compliments. 


Sec. 2.—Or THE Variovs ATTORNEYS 
ENCOUNTERED BY THE C, P. 
* tLogues all! "—Geroror ILI. 

Tue first attorney with whom the C. P. came into 
oe contact was the tailor’s attorney. Here 

e is. The C. P. was young then, and went in for 
vanities, He kept a tailor on his establishment, and 
of this tailor he made a respectful bosom friend. 
For at the time of which the C. P. speaks he adored 
Rosamoyp, and dressed at her. It was Rosamonp 
who inspired the C, P. to write the first of the many 
million lines with which he has favoured the world. 
Here is the poem :— 





TO MY LADY. 
(After DRYDEN.) 


If I on a change were allowed to decide, 
I'd be changed into Rosamonp’s comb; 
And if it should chance that that boon were denied, 
Why her brush I would choose for my home ; 
To be pressed by her elegant fingers unique, 
Those fingers surpassingly fair, 
And pass a whole hour each day of the week 
In brushing her delicate hair. 


In combing and brushing, 

In smoothing and crushing, 
In twisting and twining 

Her glancing and shining, 
Her shining and delicate hair. 


> + - - . . i 
The C. P. remembers that when he showed it to her she told him it | Ws see it stated in some of the papers that the sympathy felt for 


Mrs. YELVERTON is so great that her counsel, knowing her to be | 


was all nonsense, because ker hair was always 
done by a ladies’ maid, called Parker. But 
all this is irrelevant. The C. P.’s tailor 
eventually, with a view of collecting his 
debts, pretended to be insolvent, and a 
horrible trade assignee instructed the person 
represented above to commence an action 
against the C, P. for £52 12s. 61. 

The tailor’s attorney is a hard-boiled, 
bouy, callous, flinty fellow, with a cold, 
grey eye, shot with red, and inferior teeth. 
He is a rampant blood-sucker, and his hair 
is a greyish red. Ilis offices are always in 
the immediate vicinity of Regent-street. 

In the margin is the police-court attorney. 
He isa gentleman of Hebrew faith, and is ~ 





ee 


Lest the reader’s con- | 


TT tte ttt 


always for the defence. He has an enormous practice, and treats his 
clients with the contempt they deserve. He is jocularly familiar 
with counsel, patronizingly familiar with other attorneys, and arro. 
gantly familiar with officers of the court. He is dressed in what 
police-court reporter would consider the height of fashion, and has 
never been seen out of dirty lavender kids. .. 2 


o + mae 





Then comes the attorney who gets his living by getting up bubble 
companies. He is a specious gentleman, with an oratorical wanner, 
‘and has a stock of favourite little professional jests, with which to 
‘relieve the monotony of dry business details. He is affable to the 
'dunning directors, and these small people hold him in extreme awe, 
| for they know that from the moment they swallowed that tempting 
| bait, “Directorship of a public company—capital one million,” they 
were his, body and soul. 
Next we have the sharp-practice attorney. Out of his profession 
‘he is a decent fellow enough, and mixes in respectable middle-class 
society. In his profession he will sail just as near the wind as he can 
possibly go, and he can steer to withina hair’s breadth. He isa clever 
man, too, in a small way, and you must get up over night in order to 
come over him. 

The attorney-duffer is a class of practitioner exceedingly common 
in assize and other country towns, and the C. P. is happy to say 
that it has always been his enviable lot to have the attorney-duffer 
ayuiust him. He is particularly conceited, particularly thickheaded, 
and particularly obstinate, The C. P. never thinks of employing an 
attorney to match the attorney-duffer, for the C. P. can sail round 
him without assistance. 


Pio No-no-nsense. 


We extract the following from a well-informed contemporary :— 


‘The attendance of Dra. Neuaton has been proposed to the Porx, but abruptly 
declined by bis Holiness on the ground of that able surgeon having given profes- 
sion«) aid to GaRIBALD1.” 

That’s a clever bit of obstinacy for an infallible party to be guilty 
of! It appears that GaRIBaLDI is fated even in his misfortunes to 
benefit Italy, for “ the sick man” of the Vatican is evidently afraid 
that by force of habit Dz, NeLaTon may begin to extract the lead of 
the pig-headed. This is cutting off your own nosologist to spite the 
phases of popular opinien, recently shown in the great patriot’s 
reception in England. 


SS Se eee eS 


| Fee! Faugh! Fum-um! 


poor and believing her to be hardly used, have accepted her brief 
| without a fee. Ob, ah! Her brief—in short, we don’t believe 1, 
and feel sure, as a rifleman, that this report will end in smoke. The 
only reason that could possibly induce a chivalrous barrister to take 
up her case would be the conviction that she would win the cause aD 
| turn out an injured fee-male, 


| A NEW VENTURE. 

| Lxorarp, after having so frequently risked his life on the rope, i 

| going to venture it in a new line. He is stated to be preparing for 

| publication his “Contidences,” @ Ja Jean Jaques RovussEav. 
should think that his chief confidence would be in his muscles and 

| nerve, He is likely to attract less attention as a penman than 25 ® 
pendulum. 
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A LA MODE, 


This is the last sweet thing in Rotten Row eccentricities. 





A STRANGE FACT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN, 


S1z,— Strange to relate, I have discovered in a remote village in 
| Warwickshire a direct lineal descendant of the celebrated ADAM. 
| Like his distinguished ancestor, my client is a jobbing gardener, but, I 
regret to say, is not in very prosperous circumstances. He would 
have put forward his claim earlier had he not experienced some difli- 
culty in striking some cuttings from his genealogical tree in some 
Ungenial-ogical soil. But such evidence is not required, for.I can see 
in his face a striking likeness to his remarkable ancestor. Any con- 
tributions towards his comfort may be forwarded to me, and I will see 
that they are properly employed. 


I am, Sir, etc., etc., 


Maresnest, Warwick, June, 1864. A SmaLt CoaLMay, 








Follow your ‘‘ Know’s.”’ 


WE not long since drew attention to the slipshod English which is 
‘reeping into journalism. The evil is wide-spread and bids fair to 
undermine the language, and we shall therefore make it our duty to 
Point out any iustances of such neglect on the part of public writers, 
who must learn to deal reverently with the languaye they are per- 
mitted to hand down to our children. Here is an instance from an 
illustrated contemporary, for the verbatim and literatim quotation of 
Which we can vouch :— 

“ Any one, who knows our working classes, know that this is no isolated cases.” 


writ is Only an echo of the weak grammar now much too prevalent, 
| we recommend it to the attention of Dzan ALForD. Whena 


‘roer, after curling one’s hair badly, admits that “ it ain’t friz well,” ' t bot é 
‘of hailing the “ Ladies in pink,” “blue,” or “ green,” according to 


| » cul 
Pardon his ignorance; but when a person who professes to be a 
‘rnalist writes such rubbish, we can only band him over to such 


Udie:- oa 
Judie} l authorities as the Deen. 
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“ Nothing can be too small for a fellah if it has action !” 





A TREW-ISM, 


A SHORT time since a young and respectably-dressed woman of the 
/name of MaRGARET OLRoOY was summoned at Worship-street Police 
| Office, by a Spitalfield’s tailor, for pawning three pairs of trousers, 
| which had been entrusted to her to make up. The poor creature gave 
_avery reasonable excuse for the pawning of the goods, which she had 
| been induced to believe she would be able to redeem when they were 
| required, With that part of the question, however, we have nothing 

to do at present, save to observe that thefe was no dishonest intention 
_on her part in the matter. The point to which we would draw at- 
| tention was elicited by the magistrate in examination, The 
| unfortunate needlewomau stated that she was paid one shilling a pair 
| for making, and had to find trimmings and silk, and had to work hard 
| to complete a pair and a half inaday. The tailor alleged that he had 
| to find buttons and lining, and that the material cost him 2s. 8d. per 
_ yard, two yards being required for each pair. He sold them at 8s. 6d, 
| or 93. the pair. On being told by the mayistrate that the pay was 
| miserably poor, he admitted it was not remunerative, but said the 

woman put better work in them than he wanted, and that he had 

warned her he could not give more, he made such small profits. 

Now, counting his outlay ata high rate for buttons and lining, in 
| addition to cloth, he was only making about thirty per cent. clear profit. 
|If that was a small profit, what did he consider his workwoman was 
making? Really, if this tailor was only the ninth part of a man, he 
| was a yood deal of a brute to make up for it. 


' 


Harp Warer.—Ice. 


A Decipep ImprovemMEent.—The undergraduates at the Univer- 
sities—as recently seen at both Oxford and Cambridge— are in the habit 


individual taste. Fuwy, in the plenitude of his gallantry, would 
suggest as an improvement, “The ladies in general,” 
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THE PATIENT CITY. 


RicnsmonpD! patient-hearted city, 
Hammer of the Southern fame ; 

On the anvil of endurance, 
Beating out a deathless name. 


Garrisoned by men resolving 
All adversity to dare ; 
Sanctitied by noble women— 
Women who know how to bear. 


From their iron-banded purpose 
Never will they turn aside ; 

Resolute against the seething 
Waters of an angry tide. 

Round the buttresses of freedom, 
They have taken up their stand; 
They have lit great fires of eourage, 

On the altars of tLe land, 


There is danger—but the people 
Strike it with the sword of zeal ; 

Round the bosom of their country, 
They have laid a belt of steel. 


Ironsipes, of Southern lineage— 
Men who know not how to yield— 
Out they yo to meet the spoiler, 
On the old Virginian field. 


Out they march to shield the City, 
With the breastplate of their mill; 
March, to lay a living fortress 
On the summit of the aiil. 


There to wait—a serried phalanx, 
Built upon a granite floor— 

And each tight-pressed lip doth promise, 
They will hold it as before. 


Keeping guard upon the mountain, 
Keepiuy watch within the pass ; 
Ready to receive the battle, 
On a wall of solid brass, 


Richmond ! do thy men and women 
Auswer this with iale play ? 

Do th: y, as the shameless Northern, 
Rouse the night and waste the day ? 


Do they mock at war’s yrezt horror, 
With av idiotic grin ? 

No! the cause ia fur too holy, 
For such dark Satauic sia, 


While the heroes of the city 

Strike their gross assailants down, 
Grandly do the noble women 

Guard the honeur of the town, 


On the idle and the selfish, 
They would look with bitter scorn; 
Such are vutcasts in the city— 
Better they had not been born. 


Shall they pass their time in revel, 
W hile their dsuntless warriors bleed ? 
Curses on so deep an outrage ! 


That were not the Southera creed, 


To the hospital they carry 
Loving heart and gentle hand ; 
FLowence NioutinGare hath many 
Sisters in the Southern laud. 


Hark ! amid the gsthering twilight, 
Up to Heaven looks a wife ; 

By the bedside she is kn-eling, 
Asking for her darliny’s life. 


But she mingles her entreaty 
With a prayer that he may prove, 
More than all, a gallant soldier, 
Worthy of his country’s love. 


And she softly speaks her children— 
“ Father's gone away to fight ; 

On the grass he lies down thinking 
Of mamma and pets to-night.” 
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“JanxE and WILLIE, don’t you wish, dears, 
Father had a softer bed ?” 

Then she shivers—for it may be 
Her beloved one is dead. 


But she tells them *twas the duty 
Of the honest and the true; 
And if he were fit for battle, 
She would give her WILLIE too. 


Then they fold their hands, and prattle 
Help for father gone away ; 

And she smiles—for Gop doth always 
Listen when the children pray. 


Then they sleep, and then the mother 
Lies awake through half the night; 
But she riseth in the morning 
Ready for the work of Right. 


Helping country, helping husband, 
While she guides her little ones ; 

Quick to prove Virginian daughters 
Earnest as Virginian sons. 


Such is Ricumonp !—such the spirit 
Of that patient-hearted town ; 

Tis a vity set in honour, 
Never to be trampled down. 


————————=Seeeeee 


TOO CIVIL BY HALF! 


In the recently-published list of pensions on the Civil List awarded 
in the last year, we find that Lapy Ixotts, whose husband, Sin J. 
Inoxis, distinguished himself as a general in the Indian Mutiny, bas 
received a pension of £500a year. Now we would have it clearly 
understood, to begin with, that we conceive such asum is only aslight 
recognition of that officer's distinguished and valuable services. But 
when we consider that it is the Indian Government— one of the 
wealthiest of our dependencies — that is indebted to the general’s 
relatives, we ask—aud we trust some independent Member of Parlia- 
ment will obtain us the reply—why is this sum taken from the 


miserably inadequate fund iutended for the reward of literary, artistic, | 





or scientific labours for the good of the country ? The highest pen- | 


sions awarded to the deserving in these professions have been never 
more than three hundred pounds. Why is+olargeasum filched from 
it to reward military services ? The disposal of the Civil List, which, 
in the hands of Sik Ropext PEEL, was a means of coing honour, and 
giving aid to merit, has become, in the hands of the preseut Premier, 
a means for disyracing and Jowering its deserving recipients, by 
assoviating them with CLoses and a herd of mere clamourers for 
public pittances. But so gross and flagrant a departure from the 
purposes of the fund has not been precedented even in LorD 
PaLMERSTON’s time, and must not be suffered to pass. That his 
lordship really is ignorant of the literature of his time must not be 
considered a sufficient excuse for his applying its funds to eke out the 
military pensions. 


“RING-A-DING A-DING.” 
(Vive Old Song.) 

We have just fallen in with a strange instance of ring-ing the 
changes in an advertisement extracted from the columns of a con- 
temporary :— 
£ 5 REWA RD —Lost on the 9th instant, three rings. Plain gold twisted ring; 

pink Choral ring; gold, with turquoise let in, two stones lost out of it. 
Whoever will bring, ete. 

We are at a loss to understand what a “ pink choral ring” must be 
like. Is it a sing-net ring, to be red at sight, or is it a Round adapted 
for several voices? We confess we are quite as much at a loss as the 


rings. 


SHOULDER ARMS. 


WE observe that the Prussian army is to be shorn of its epaulettes. 
The reason alleyed is that avtive service has proved, as it has done 10 
other armies, that they are a great nuisance to the wearers. This 15 
all very well, but how are the officers to bedistinguished? We would 
suguest that stripes should be adopted, and in consideration of the 
gallantry of the troops in Schleswig-Holstein, they should be on the 
sank where they might be best impressed with the cat-as-trophies 
the war, 





On! On!—People are in the habit of saying that the Freneh 
merino bests ours. This may, perhaps, be the case. One thing, how- 
ever, is equally certain—our “ marine” —oh !— beats theirs. 
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“ATUSIC HATE CHARMS.” 


| 
| | 
PAINTED IN A LOBLY EXPRESSLY TOR THE USE OF | : 


DESIGN FOR A NEW FRESCO TO BE aS <t) TURNE 
"THOSE ENLIGHTENED pes WHO GLORY IN THIS SORT OF THING AND TURNED 


OUT MR. BASS’S BILL. | 
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THE COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD. 
By oun WANDERING MINSTREL. 


Dear Fow,—TI’ve been to Oxford for commemoration chaff, 
Which is partly jest, part earnest—in fact, *tis “ Lbalf and half.” 
If I tell you just a little of what was done and said, © 
You'll fiud that though the dons are “ Buus,” the undergrads are 
“Rep.” 
first, I can’t omit to state how greatly I was shocked 
ag he : most officious “ Pro ” the outer gate had locked 
That leads to the theatre, the great Sheldonian Hall, 
And left my muse with grumbling dons outside to rave and bawl, 
Till indignation stern and deep compell’d him te produce 
Keys from his pocket (what a nerve /), aud thus stay our abuse. 
We gained admission ; then began chaff, sometimes mixed with wit, 
And cheers, or groans, or laughter marked each well-delivered “ hit.” 
Proud “ Dessy’s Earu” and “ Israni’s Ben” each met with fair 


applause ; 
And loud and long the cheers rang out for the Confederate cause, 
While groans, moet execrably deep, were vented ’yainst the North, 
And LINCOLN’s grim facetiousness, and STawToNn’s empty froth. 
A cheer, as from one mighty throat, a cyclone of esteem, 
— rent the air, and Denmark—brave old Denmark—was the 
theme ; 
While Austria and Prussia met with hisses and with groans, 
A fate which fell to GLapstone (for the Varsty ne’er condones 
Offences ’gainst morality, like lying or deceit), 
And so with Brtcut and Cospen he had condemnation meet, 
And hints to look to Lancashire for welcome and a seat. 
Then true-hearted GariBatpi had cheers both loud and long; 
Her Masesty and artful Pam had cheers almost as strong; 
And Jowett, martyr Jowett, had enthusiastic cheers, 
That rang a note of warning in his persecutors’ ears. 
Of course the Dane king’s daughter and paternal Prince or WALRs 
Had that applause which loyalty to give them never fails. 
Then dropping things political, IenaTrvs had a groan, 
And e’en the “ Anti-Teapot Club” could not be let alone. 
— Cambridge Hight, the Volunteers, and with them CaprarN 
ONES, 
Came in for cheers, while Bantine got “OA! Oh!” and nearly 


groans. 
Some cheered for STANSFELD, some did not—aLt groaned for 
Fille de I’ Air, 
For Athol won or lost ou form, but swindle worked the mare. 
The ladies met with much applause, but that’s a thing of course, 
And compliments of varied kinds rang out with mighty force; 
While one rash male—I grieve to add, he was a friend of mine— 
Caused, by appearance in white hat, a most prodigious shine. 
Then Exeter’s respected head, Vice-CHANCELLOR pro tem., 
Attempted, but, alas! in vain, the “ badinage” te stem. 
e’d soon advice to mind his stops—was told he’d missed a line 
Advised to send for bitter beer—was told his speech was fine ; 
So fine, indeed, that mid a laugh, which grew into a roar, 
Some pleasing wag, with sturdy lungs, yelled loudly an “ encore.” 
Then lull’d the storm, The D.C.L.’s were each cheered “ with a will,” 
But come with such unfeigned applause as shrewd Str RowLaND 
LL, 
This done, the Babel recommenced ; the prizemen scarce were heard, 
For “ chaff the long pro-proctor ” was the quickly-passed-on word. 
They ask’d him “ where he bought his gloves ?” and “what might be 
their price ?” 
ired he’d not be bashful, and then gave him much advice; 
While those who tried to read aloud their poetry or prose 
Found prizes, like all human joys, have corresponding woes, 
hut up !”—a phrase polite, perheps—with “ read it after chimes,” 
Assailed them, and a voice exclaime: , “ There, send it tothe Times,” 
. hereat a shout rose loud aud long—so loud it shook the hall— 
No! send it up to Fon, and then—ét wild be read by all.” 


~ pleased with this, I started forth, went with some friends to 

e, 

faa know no more, because I did—now pray don’t print this line— 
f maudlin ale have guite enough, and then go in for wine. 


Why Not? 


Tw Yankee ladies have been holding a sensation meeting, at which 
othe, agreed to patronize no articles of foreign manufacture. Will the 
Jer sex follow their example, and begin a new system of consump- 





tion of home produce, by declining to import silly Irishmen as food | *°°% 


- powder? We don’t think it is very likely, for the Yankee loves 
Country far too well to run any risk of dying for it himself. 
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LAWSON’S LAMENT; 
on, 
Taz Drees oF tue Penuisstve Brat 


THB pumps are all weeping apace, 
The New River-head’s reed with griet 
Cry the wate * What asad case 
little bill's life was so brief.” 
So come, ye teetotallers all, 
Loh yous tenn ts women 
your memory 
And ery—like a parcel of pumps ! 
To liquidate that little bill, 
How we gladly expended our pains; 
And considered it deeply, until 
We'd the water on all of our brains! 
But come, ye teetotallers true, 
And join in wy sorrowful 
Shed your tears till the bill’s all o’er dew, 
And weep—like a parcel of pumps! 


Though our bill was o’erturned by the votes, 
Yet we “out of spirite” will be, 

That we can’t force down Englishmen’s throats 
That rule which is known as the T. 


So come. ye teetotallers, fret, 
And join in my sorrowful dumps, 
And though you abjure heavy wet, 
Weep herd —like 0 padeat of pumps ! 


Of our poor deceased bill let us think 
With grief, and its memory reve 
Although, spite of objections to drink > 
It was driven to take to its bier. 
Then come, ye teetotallers staid, 
And join ia my sorrowful dumps 
Of a “ drop teo much” don’t be af 
But cry on—like a parcel of pumps! 


Le. ten Cl Ok _— 





LAYS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 


(** What can be more ridiculous than to hear a young barrister, at en evening 


a *T’U bang my harp on a willow trea, 
And be off to the wars again |’ 


When you know that he doesn’t even — to the Inns of Court ome 
ofa Pertpasetie “) 


Tus warrior leves his noble horse, 
The tenor manne Seeeee ee 
But I the brief, which they endorse 
With some tremendous fee, 
Yes, yes, a brilliant fee— 
A fee, a brilliant, beanteous fee! 


The maiden loves the blushing rose, 
Whose odorous nets enmesh her ; 
But, ah! my heart no gladness knows 
To equal a refresher. 
Yes, yes, a glad refresher— 
A refresher—yes, a smart refresher ! 
Sing oho for the fee, 
Tis a joy to me, 


And next to that, 


My heart kuows what— 
Oh yes —yes, a refresher ! 
( ad lib.) 
ART NOTE. — 
A PHOTOGRAPHER of our acquaintence writes to suggest @ Dew 
opening for the firm of = Comeen and Sun.” He thinks that " 
founders of feasts should present their guests with thelr portesite, . 


would require a good many, but, of course, every giver of a feast 
host as it is. The portraits might be laid in the pletes, folded i 
napkin, as if it were a carte of the dinner i of ver. We 
mention the scheme Just to oblige Diss | but we casnot heip 

that such carte-and-hos- eee ve, much as 
we should, individually, to 

of “ My friend and pi(c)tcher,” when we dined out. 


* In accordance with this suggestion, we have throws late verse 8 lew semtaments 
professionaily suitable for « ballad, 
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ARK my broken- 


down condition, 
see my visible 
decay, 

Watch the work of 
demolition drag 
me lower day by 
day ; 


Ere my limits of 
existence reach 
their last and 
shortest span, 


Let me bring from memory’s distance all the pictures that I can. 





A hundred years have travelled by since first was laid the s:one 

On which the eyes of gazers with the light of wonder shone ; 

As shouts from shore to shore rise up the clamorous joy-bells ring, 

Young Georoe THE THIRD, now twenty-three, is crowned old 
England’s king. 


Ten years a throng of busy hands about me daily swarm, 

Till piers and arches, stout and strong, grow grandly into form ; 
More shouts from gazing citizens, and forth the pent-up tide 
Of London’s mighty traflic beats against the Surrey side. 


Two stony sisters had I then, old London-bridge of yore, 

And Westminster, but newly built a year or two before. 

Do watermen regret the change? Ask yonder sculler, who 

Slow shakes his head and mutters forth, “ This sort of thing won’t 
do.” 


Tramp, tramp, across my roadway, troops come pouring into town ; 
Rebellion in America, which Britain must put down. 

What, throw off all allegiance ? Claim to rule without aking? 
Flat treason and profanity to think of such a thing. 


Another tramp—less marked this time—a motley rabble rout, 

Comes streaming from St. George’s-fields, with fierce, vindictive 
shout; 

Red torches kindle up the night, strong prisons are in flames, 

“No ans ” rings through the streets, and ruddy runs the 
‘hames. 


Some ten years more, and citizens who chance to pass my way, 
With feverish thirst drink in the foaming gossip of the day; 

A revolution startles France, all Europe up is stirred, 

And on each wagging tongue the name of BronaPaRTE is heard. 


The king goes in procession to St. Paul’s, and clustering now 

Crowds cheer for famous battles won by Duncan, Vincent, Hows; 
When shrieks the cry of “ danger” from invasion, but I know 

How volunteers come mustering to confront a foreign foe. 


A mournful throng, with voices hushed and sorrow-moistened eyes, 
Look towards the old Cathedral where a hero’s body lic , 

And lisping tongues of children sing, “ Britannia rules the main,” 
And tell how Nexson fought and fell to children’s ears again, 


Huge blocks of ice come floating down, the river’s frozen o’er : 
Small use for bridges now, when folks can walk from shore to shore. 
The scene is changed as with the touch of some enchanter’s wand, 

“ Frost Fair,” show booths, a roasting ox, a printing press beyond, 


What monster's this, with hideous noise, swift tearing up the stream 

Great wheels to froth-churn water up, ’midst puffs of smoke and 
steam ? 

What crowds lean o’er my parapet! Peer throuzh my balustrade 

To learn how passengers will be in future years conveyed, 


Gas lights me up instead of oil; the watchmen disappear — 

The new police usurp their place; and each successive year 
I see improvements springing up around me, till they need 
My space to clear the way for more improvements to succeed. | 


Each rising sun has on my path some thousand shadows cast : 


Where are those thousand forms ? Themselves mere shadows of the | 


rast! 
What hopes and fears these hundred years found utterance in my 
Big ht-~ 7 


The lover’s grasp of hand by day—the last dark leap by night. 


Break ! break me up! my hour has come, my fate is only thine - 
Enough if your existence proves a useful one like mine! : 
Sermons in stones I read to all, with profit for the few 

Think kindly of old Blackfriars Bridge when passing o'er the new. | 


—_ - od 
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CONFERENCE CHIT-CHAT. 
No. 2. 


ScenzE.—A room in Downing-street. Present, our old friend the 
Premizk, and Earts CLARENDON and RUSSELL. 


Lorp P.—Is it to be peace or war? Now, CLARENDON, you and 
JOHNNY, as plenipotentiaries, ought to be able to tell. 

Eart C.—Well, upon my word, Pam, I should like to know myself; 
but the fact is, the principle we go upon at the Conference renders 
that question rather a difficult one to answer. 

Eau R. (aside to CLARENDON).— Now, come, I say, CLARENDON, 
don’t expose us. It isn’t fair, really, you kuow; and besides, the 
governor Il pitch into us likesteam. _ 

Lorp P.—No whispering, JOHNNY, it’s rude. 
W hat principle do you mean ? 

Eart C—Why, you see, as soon as any one proposes anything 
somebody else opposes it point blank. Thus, whatever QUAADE or 
BIEGELEBEN say, BERNSTORFF or APPONYI are bound to contradict, 
or else TouR D’ AUVERGNE or BrunNnow have a say in the matter 
as neutrals, and make things worse. So that, you see, on the whole 
that style of proceediny is not exact ly calculated to facilitate the business. 

Lorp P.—Yes, it’s all very well for you to talk so coolly about that 
“style of thing,” but if affairs dou’t turn out satisfactorily it will be a 
decided case for us of—not to put too fine a point upon it—sack. 

Eart R.—Oh, Pam! don’t say so. I’m sure we try our best, but 
what can we do with everything against us? And what shouldI do 
out of office, with no more despatches to write ? 

Lorp P.—Do! Why, what the Tories are doing now ; try and upset 
the ministry aud get in again yourself, of course. That w ill be your 
little game, 

Ear. C.—But after all, Past, we have got as far as a line —— 

Lorp P,—Yes, you're getting us into one. ; 

Ean C.—Of demarcation ; though unfortunately we can’t decide 
where it’s to be. Prussia wants Apenrade and Tondern, and Den- 
mark says the Schlei and the Dannewirke 

Lorp P. (grumbling/y).—'Toss up for it. s | 

Eart C.—Then again, Bevst wants a plebiscite for the Schles- 
wigers to decide “under which king, Bezonian,” and all that sort of 
thing; and then, who is to have the duchies after all— AUGUSTEN- 
BURG, OLDENBURG, HoLsTKIN-GoTTORP, oF the latest Austrian 
novelty, Gustavus Vasa? You understand. ; 

Lorp P.—It’s all very well your talking and saying, ‘ You under- 
stand ;” but the only part of the business I do understand is this, 
that you’ve got into a og fix. And this much is certain, that if 


(To CLARENDON.) 


war recommences, out we g So, JoHNNY, put that in your next 
despatch, and good-bye. (frit). 

[At the departure of the PREMIER, EARL CLARENDON looks 
thoughtful, while EARL RUSSELL is heard to murmur faintly, “ I'll go 
and write to ADAMS about the neutrality,” a determination which is 
evidently a panacea for the woes of probable ejection. | 








—_— 


POETRY AND PROSE. 

Ovr contemporary, Public Opinion, in finding fault with a 
rhymester's verse does worse itself, Alluding to some defective jingle, 
it observes :— 

“* They are as cockeyish as ‘Hannan’ and ‘ piano,’ rhymes which 
We once saw in the lay of a London poet, whom we fear is 
Yet doing penance in obscurity.” 

Is him really ? Well, if Aim is, no wonder he is apt to get into the 

“ Objective.” 


A Mysterious Question. 


Tae Court Journal puzzles us considerably with the following strange 
paragraph of about a dozen words :— 


“Why did Fille de l’Air have a rumpsteak when she went to Paris!” 


We have searched in vain for a solution of the mystery. Did she 


| take to steaks because the Chops of the Channel disagreed with her? 


Or did she eat them as a preparation for the Paris Meat-ing, or the 
French Stakes? Itis just possible that her French owner has a limited 
kuowledge of English literature, and found in a cookery book that 


|“ horse-radish always went well with beef,” and gave the mare the 
| meat with a view to improving her speed. 
; . 

| informed that rumpsteaks are always beaten.* 


He should have been 
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* Nore (by infe/ligen’ printer's deri!) —1I dessay the gent thought as she'd been 
“filled with air’’ that she ought to have a biow-out of summat solid, and gave bet 


@ miis-steak in error. 
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FLATTERING. 


Adolphin de Mith (who has scraped acquaintance with her brother) :—‘‘AND DID YOUR LOVELY SISTER REALLY MAKE A REMARK 


| ABOUT MY HAT?” 


Anniversary Verse-ery. 


WE have just come upon an advertisement which must make the 
poets CLosE and TuPPeR tremble for their laurels :— 
‘HAKESPEARE.—A Tercentenary Poem (most graciously accepted by Her 

Masesty THE QueEN, and placed in the Koyal Library), by Jonw Yarrow, 
author of “* ALBert tHe Goon,’ “ Lines on the Prince Consort,” ‘* Tae Triumph 
of Love,” ** Oae on the Birth of a Young Prince,” and other poems, also most 
graciously received by the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince or Waxuzs, His 
Koyal Highness the Duke or Camburpos, the principal nobility, &c. 

We have on more than one occasion deprecated the patronage be- 
stowed by distinguished personages as a matter of charity to scribblers, 
because it is in reality a slight if not a disgrace to the literary profes- 
sion. We have no objection to the braysof YaRROw earning him the 
desired dole, but it should be distinctly given as acharitable donation, 
and not permitted to be blazoned in this manner as a recognition of 
literature. English literature, we are proud to know, needs no other 
patron than the British public, whose fiat stamps the merit of a work 
far more reliably than even a ?ALMERSTON’S recognition of a CLOSE. 
But for the credit of the aristocracy of this country we protest against 
this hawking about of their misplaced benevolence under guise of 
their taste in literary matters. 


In Re DOCTOR WEISS, 
BERLIN HovUsE-aGent aND LiteraRyY May, 


Most astute Docror Wsiss, 
Just two words of advice; 

For their worth we will vouch, although given in Fry: 
First—Leware of the law ; 


e And we'll add ove thing more, 
Viz.—Remember, we Enyvlish object to be done! 
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George: —“ YES; SHE SAID IF YOU WORE A LARGER ONE IT MIGHT, PERHAPS, HIDE MORE OF YOUR HEAD.” 
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[De Mith is crushed. 


—— 
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At the Top of the Profession. 


HERE’s a queer jockey among the spinning Jennies of the ballet :— 

‘‘ One of the most extraordinary sensations is a ballet-dancer (male) with one leg 
only, who is nightly ‘bringing the heuse down’ at the Josefstadter Theatre, in 
Vienna.” 

Of course such a peculiar Jim Crow, who “ turns about, and wheels 
about, and does just so,’’ on his single pey, is likely to be a general 
topic of conversation. It is not very easy to see how he contrives to 
spin at all, unless by some exteusion of the “ winding-up act.” If the 
one-legged performer had been a woman, “Peg Top” would be the 
best name for her; but as in this instance we have to find a title for 
a male dancer, we must content ourselves with describing him simply 
as a “‘Hum(m)an’ Top.” We hope, when he has done astonishing 
the Viennese, he will give us a turn, 


AN IMPROMPTU. 
Composep with A Harry Dagsratcu. 
Tne famous Japanuers 
Odd customs and manners 
Appear to have certainly got; 
Their duel is suicide, 
And which shall through his side 
Thrust a sword’s settled by lot. 


SporTING INTELLIGENCE.—The Paince or WALES remarked, on 
the recent “ Cup” day, that it was quite right @ Scottish Chief should 
win the Chief Ascot-ish prize! His Royal Highness also remarked, on 
seeing a thick volume of smoke issue from the top of the Grand Stand, 
that he supposed Maz, Meany was cooking some of the st-e-aks he 
had won, 

































































Irs Srvovian.—Well, 
pleral? 


THE MIDDLZ£EX SESSIONS. 


£1008, 


o pry, 
Sessions. 


“i Ons — 
( 
| 


Seesivus. 


of course, 
siou5s— 


pious. 


The counsel a porvel of lies has heen told, 
ly defenee of « burglar inferno, 
Bo he Opens the care tor the j rieaner held, 
With a love that ix almost Pate penal, 
Aud then at the Miudol-sex Seasiong — 
Disord: rly \ itelber=s k eer lite 
bewin the brow Dewtiag, 
Liseul liew, pil-t rem! brew 
Of wittesres called to the Sessions, 


He heyins by imputing to every one 
The Dasest tle sigs tin of fulse-sueuriny : 
While bis countenance, staring as bold as the sun, 
A Virluous borror is Weuriuy 
Then he -ta'es at the Middlesex Sessions — 
Disorderly Middlesex SessiulLs— 
ee 
Wiiom the “other side’ call, 
Have perjured themecives at the Sessions, 


The jurymen then state their views of the law, 
Aud prepare to walk into the counsel; 
Who bully and bluster, and argue au? jaw, 
And apeechi’y, bellow, and bounce ‘I. 
And then at the Middlesex Sessions— 
Disorderly Muddlesex Se-sions— 
You'll understand how 
There ensues such a row 
As awakeus the judye at the Sessions. 


He puts In & Senlence to pe ify them, 
And the counsel yet very abusive, 
Por all of the barristers ! resent coudemn 
Phe remarks of the pudye as obtrusive. 
For « ju lve at the Middleex Sessions— 
Disorderly Middlesex Sess hotis— 
When « row bas ovourred, 
Should be seen yond not heard 
’ 
So they fay, at the Middlesex Sessions. 


So, forrigners, wishiny to carry away 
OF our legal procedure Dip rese lense, 
Don't take ehY CUrOUs Bpecimens, prey, 
From the sornes ut the Muidle-ex Sessions. 
The blustering Middlesex Ses-iong — 
Disorderly Midd'esex Sessions — 
For ehoep tion il quite, 
In our Courts, i« the sivht 
You will see at the Middies«x Sessions. 


=a eee 


Set efiquette all at defiance ; 
Por each is) tts iufellybality’s force 
Repores the firmest reliance. 
lt dvex, at the Middlesex Ses- 


re © 1, foreigners, wishing to carry away 
Of our legal procedure iwpres- 


.. Don’t take any curious specimens, 
From the scenes at the Middlesex 
The tluetering Middlesex Ses- 
Disorderly Middlesex Sessions — 

For exeeptional quite, 


In our courts, is the sight 
4 Yeu will see at the Middicsex 


There ju‘ye, bar and jury, as matter 


Disor'erly M iddjesex Sessions— 
To the others ove piu, 
4 ' Will weither give in 
wpit' In the cases wt Middlesex Ses- 


} 


; 


FUN. 


lin the otlieiad lists published, 
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THE BIRKENHEAD RAMS. | 


A RameBitxec RaoyMe BY « Baa’D OF LIRKENITEaApD. | 
| Dedicated to the Laird (N.B., not of Cockpen). | 


Wett, Government really went ia 
| Like lions, but come out like lambs ; 
And thus to look sheepish beg 
By buying the Birkewhead rams. 
Alter all the fuss and the din, 
They have bought up the Birkenhead rams! 


Who managed the matter all through ? 
Such a course was no notwn of Pam's; 
No such wool-yath ring gane bed pur-ue 
As iin; ound and then purchase the rams. 
It shows weakness and folly a few, 
Thus to buy off the Birkenhead rems. 


When a ministry vacillates thus, 
"Tis surely the plainest of shame ; 
It forf-ite its credit with us, 
By sheer nonsense as touching the rams. 
You can herdly say which was the “ wus,” 
The impounding or buying the rams, 


eee 


Of course they'll get up in the House > 
Aud stuff folks with humbuy and flams, 
But tlhe nation they surely wou't chouse 
Into thinking then rizbt on the ras. 
The public has got enough nous 
Quite to see through this tale of the rams! 


| Pursne them with satire and scorn, 
With lampoonimy and smart epizrams ; 
They will feel that all minst be borne 
Asa perance for tes hing the rome, 
And a lesson they Il learn, I'll he sworn, 
About meddling with Kukenbead rams! 


THE LATE LEVEE. 


It can hardly be wondered at that, in the bustle and excitement of | 
a distinguished and larzely attended Court ceremony like the late 
a few names, Which history would be loath to lose, are omitted 
We are detizlited to be able to oblige 
| the Lord Chamberlain, by correcting his tthe oversight in co!umns 


| levée, 


' 60 widely rend ws ours. 


Mr. B. Anny, Ci-il Service (Dice and Dominoes Department), on 


| finding a shirt with a button at the collor; by COLONEL Manu yet. 


| Caprain C 


i 


Coppoie, Inverness Indefencibles, on rejoining his 
reyviment after it had been cut in Lalf; by GreNreRAL DE Salva. 

Mason Foozcir, 31st Heavies, on flirting with and jilting his 
seventh widow, while in country qtarters ; hy Lorp J. Donxanoo. 

Mn. HoGa, Uneivil Service, on his having accidentally pleased the 
pigs; by Lokv Bacon. 

Ma. Jones, Retired Grocer, on having recovered what he had long 
ago set down as a bud debt; by Lorp ILUNTINGTOWER, 

Mr. SauitTn, Drysalter, on account of the number of distinguished 
Sirus since the duys of TeuBat Cain; by Sin F. Smirn. 

Mk. Toots, nothing at all, ou ne puriieulor yrounds ; by Nopopy. 

Mr. Weee, Itinerant Greengrocer ond Literary man, ou possess- 


| ing a wooden leg; by Mr. Can tes DIckENs, 


of course it is. Whoever said it was | fully accounted for on the principle that the present tame must of 
' neveseity be * 


a 


A Star(t)ling Fact! 

WE learn from a conten-porary that— 

‘* a pair of starlings have built their ocatabont three yards from the bull’s-eye | 
on the target at the rifle rang of the Hanilten Voiuut ers.” 

We should like to know who is the authority foran anecdote worthy | 
of a niche in Jesse's “ Gleanings ’—for it wants sifting considerably. 
At «shot, we should say the oryinator of the story was a bird-fancier, 
for he must certainly have fancied these ones, or else the bull’s-eye 
all bis own eye! He doesn’t belong to the Hamilton Volunteers, we 
venture to argue, from the fact that his feat is more like the handiwork 
of one of the “ Robin Hood's,” and performed with the tradition 
longbow of the character, ‘Talk of Sreuse’s starling and its ‘ 
can't yet out ’— what is it to this farceur’s bird, and its “1 can’t get 
au Inver?” 
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Tur Weatnrr.—The condition of the atmosphere, just now, is 









close.” 
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THE SONG OF THE SWORD. 


A GENERAL sat in his tent alone, 
Laying his plans for the fight ; 
His left hand pressing his weary brow, 
While he traced the route with his right. 
He thought that the “ presentation sword,” 
That half-sheathed in its scabbard hung, 
Was singing a weird, monotonous strain, 
And this was the song it sung: 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
Husband, brother, and son ! 
A victorious name and a wreath of fame 
Shall be thine when the conquest’s won. 
Slay! slay! slay! 
Mother, and child, and wife! 
Spare not the old dropping into the tomb, 
Not the young budding into life. 


“Slay! slay! slay! 

The strong man, hearty and hale ; 
Slay! slay! slay! 

he conscript, beardless and pale ; 

Slay! slay! slay! 

Till my blade be red to the hilt ; 
Till the bullion tassels are dyed with gore 

The well-wrought blade has spilt. 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
There is glorious work to be done; 
To strew the plain with heaps of slain 
And wounded ere set of sun. 
Slay! slay! slay! 
Nor heed those who for ‘ quarter’ call ; 
They had far better die by an officer’s sword, 
Than by cannon or musket ball. 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
Let each blade in the stream be dyed ; 
Whether a private wields the brand, 
Or it hangs by an officer’s side. 
Slay ! slay! slay ! 
What care we if our cause be right ? 
A soldier should trust to his strong right arm, 
And bear himself bravely in fight. 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
(As the Cossack hath slain the Pole) 
Though for the dead no prayer be said, 
And no mass sung for his soul. 
Slay! slay! slay ! 
As those in a distant land, 
Where brother meets brother in deadly figkt, 
And hate grips tighter the brand, 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
Nor think of the widow’s tear, 

Though thy charger trample her husband’s corse, 
As he sweeps on his wild career. 

Slay ! slay! slay! 
Nor dream of the orphan’s cry, 

When told why his mother wears widow’s weeds, 
And the tear glistens bright in her eye. 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
And think of thy great reward ; 

The painter shall blazon thy noble deeds, 
Thy praises be sung by the bard. 

‘I have slain my thousands,’ for thee shall be 
No vainglorious and empty boast ; 

As a proof of thy valour thy breast shall bear 
The cross of the Hoty Guost ! 


“Slay! slay! slay! 
Each stroke wins thy country’s praise ; 
Each foeman datael ’neath thy horse’s hoof 
Adds a verse to the poet’s lays 
An earldom or dukedom shall testify 
That thy sovereign honours thy elaim ; 
And when made a peer, there'll be little fear 
Of thy signing thy Christian name.” 

























































































RESPECTFULLY DECLINED. 


ONE morning in my easy ehair 
I sipped the mild Bohea, 

And wondered if the goer post 
Brought anything for me 

E’en while I filled a second cup, 
And added the “ sky-blue,” 

JEMIMA enters : “ If you please, 
A letter, sir, for you.” 


I scanned the writing o’er and o’er, 
*T was unlike aught I knew ; 

It must be from the Editor— 
A heavy parcel too! 

Tn haste I broke the envelope, 
Hoping a cheque to find ; 

There was my manuscript endorsed, 
“ Respectfully declined.” 


While brooding o’er the cruel blow 
My self-love had received, 
And wondering by what earthly means 
My fall could be retrieved, 
With clear, delightful vividness 
This thought flashed o’er my mind— 
Some men are, like my manuscript, 
“ Respectfully declined.” 


Witness Dg Boors, the light dragoon, 
With pard-like, black moustache, 

Who strive to win the Lapy ANNB, 
Her love, her lands, and cash. 

All know her answer: “ Brave Dg Boots, 
I’m sure you're very kind; 

Still let’s be friends ”—and so he was 
“Respectfully declined.” 


And young Lorp Franx, who panted for 
Our borough member’s seat ; 
To represent in Parliament 
The views of our élite. 
Though his capacious pockets were 
With crisp new bank-notes lined, 
Yet were his lordship’s services 
“ Respectfully declined,” 


Oh, what a happy world were ours, 
If friendship’s hearty grasp 
Man offered to his fellow man, 
Nor scorned the poor man’s clasp ; 
If we would recognize the lords 
Of labour and of mind; 
If slander, vice, and meanness were 
“ Respectfully declined.” 


A COVENT-GARDEN CON. 


As the Ricnt HonovgaB_e AvuGustus FitzFaDDLB was walking 
in Covent-garden with pe brother, just home for the holidays 
from Eton, that hopeful lad asked his senior why he would resemble 
a certain vegetable exposed for sale, if he were changed into a 
familiar bird ? 

“GrorGe,” said the Rient HonovrnaBLe Avovstvs, evidently 
affected, “ I’m blessed if I know.” 

“Do you,” said GzorGz, with affectionate anxiety, “ give it up, old 
cock ?” 

“ Well,” responded his brother, with an air of interest, “I guess 
I must.” 

“Then,” was the reply, uttered in GzonGr’s liveliest tone, “ because 
he would be a-sparrer-Gus.” 

The noble youth returned home a sadder if not a wiser man, 





AN EPIGRAM 
ON AK HONOUR HONESTLY EARNED. 


Justice Suez 
A knight to be 
Intended is, 1 find. 
He'll be fitly requited 


When he is be(k nigh 
For “ Jusricz, Sax” ~ mg! blind ! 
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THE SEA FIGHT, IN HEROIC HEXAMETERS. 


By Prorgssor STRONGFELLOW. 
Tue Confederate cruiser lay calmly in Chetbourg’s antique, quiet, 


harbour ; 

The wird scarcely fluttered the pennant that streamed from the truck 
of her mainmast. E A: 4 

Calm were the crew in her forecastle, mending their jackets an 
Jersey frocks ; ! 

Calm were the engineer officers studying books theoretical; be 

Calm were the midshipmen sharpening the dirks that hung idly in 
sword belts; 

Calm were the mates and lieutenants, prepared with revolver and 
cutlass ; 

Calm was the captain, heroic—the captain the Yankees call pirate ; 
Calm was the brave Cartauy Semmes, who commanded the taut 
Alabama ; 

Calm were the crew and the officers, but twas a calm resolution 
To do, orto diea brave death, that should honour the standard 


Palmetto ; 
To fight till the banner Confederate waved from the truck of the 


Or the ribs of the staunch Alabama lay a score fathoms deep ’neath 
the ocean. 


For days had the iron-clad Kearsage displayed the striped and starred 


ner; 

For days had she steamed to and fro fore the mouth of the harbour 
of Cherbourg ; - 

For days had she challenged the cruiser that numbered “ 290 ; 

For days had she taunted the cruiser, men were wont to call fleet 
Alabama ; 

And thus spake the Yankee commander : “ Oh, spawn of oppressive 
serfdom, 

When dare ye meet: in fair conflict the captain and crew of the 
Kearsayge ? 

Well doth the brave Alabama to lie in the harbour of Cherbourg ; 

Well for the swift Alabama, she dares not to meet in fair conflict | 

The cruiser that’s destined to sweep her right slick off the face of | 


creation ; 
Well for the brave Captain Semmes that the cafés of Cherbourg he | 
haunteth ; 
Dare he fight, ere an hour he would dangle acorse from the Kearsage’s 
yard-arm !” 
_ “Ob, ho!” quoth the rover whose cabin is hung with the spoil of the | 
Northern, 7 | 
Who telleth his cruiser’s position by thetime of chronometer Yankee, | 
“ Doth the Kearsage’s captain imagine, because Alabama’s refitting, 
That Szmmxs, men call ‘ scourge of the Yankees,’ disdaineth the fair, 
open conflict ? 
Oh, run up the banner Palmetto—free, free, let it wave from the | 


mainmast ; 
Let the bosun’s-mate’s whistle, shrill piping, give the signal to heave 
up the anchor; 
Foretopmen, aloft—loose the gasket and bunt of to’gallant and topsails ; 
And you, engineers, get up steam; let a trusty A.B. at the wheel 
stand ; 


To your guns, oh, ye excellent marksmen, and mind every shot telleth 


Let each hephs resolved that the banner we love shall flaunt free 
from the mainmast 

Of the iron-clad cruiser of Yankeedom, or that the brave Alabama 

Shall lie twenty fathoms beneath her, beneath the blue waves of the | 


Then shall our friends in the South land, our wives and our mothers, | 


and sisters, | 
When the land that we love shall be freed from the grasp of the 

ingolent Yankee, , 
Recount to their children how nobly Alabama’s bravesonsdidtheirduty.” | 


Forth steamed the fleet Alabama to encounter the iron-clad Yankee; | 
Forth steamed the fleet Alabama to engage in the contest unequal. 
Sudden her battery thundered, and thus was the naval bal! opened ; 
Not long was the Yankee responding, secure in advantage in metal. | 
Vain is yond vee gunners, who stand at the portholes to star-— 


Vain is thy courage, oh seaman, whose hand, cold in death, grasps the | 
tiller ; 

Vain thy brave conduct, oh middies, armed with dirk for the long- | 
sought encounter ; 

Vain is thy valour, lieutenants, prepared with revolver and cutlass, 

For the Kearsage’s crew are unwilling to board the far-famed Alabama; 


; 
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Vain thy devotion, oh Semmes, to the gay flaunting standard Palmetto; 

The murderous DALGRENS have told, and the brave Alabama’s fast 
sinking. 

* Quick! let the white flag replace the Confederate’s long-adored 
standard ; 

Quick ! let the banner of peace proclaim the cessation of conflict; 

Let the wounded be saved in the cutter, and longboat, and captain’s gig, 

For the Kearsage is bearing down now to take us all pris’ners to 
Yankeedom. 

Let those who are hale and. unwounded, who prefer glorious death to 
dishonour, 

As they promptly obeyed my commands in life’s latest hour, let them 
follow me.” 

Thus spake the brave Captamn Semmes, and swiftly he leapt from 
the quarter-deck, 

Followed by seamen and officers, who had but one wish—“ To die with 
him ;” 

When, like an angel of mercy, the boat frem the English yacht, 
Deerhound, 

Sprang onward to rescue the brave men who fought with the fierce 
foaming billows ; 

Nor did she pause in her errand till safe on the English yacht’s quarter- . 
deck 


ec 3 
The officers stood and the captain of vanquished “ 290.” 


Brag of your conquest, oh Yankees!. boast: that. the swift Alabama 

Lies ee aon ‘neath the waves of the tossing and treacherous 
channel ; 

Boast the maynificent Kearsage, with iron chain cable protected, 

Has vanquished a wooden-built steamer, a puny and pigmy: despatch 
boat ; 

Then let “ oe ABR, the rail-splitter,” compose proclamations 
exultant ; 

Let blatant Warp BrEcHer and Company chant the thanksgiving 
Te Deum ; 

But yet in your triumph remember that Semmes lives still, brave 
and unconquered ; 

That the Palmetto land hath a cruiser as fleet as the lost Alabama; 

That ere on the brow of the South ye may write the dread word 
subjugatus, 

Every father and son, every mother and wife, will have fall’n in the 
terrible conflict. 


LAW REPORT. 


CovuRT OF QUEEN’s BENCH. 


“ UCH dissatisfaction was caused by 

: the fact that-the Second Nisi Prius 

Ys ( Court of Queen’s Bench was com- 
J pelled, owing to want of better ac- 

r a commodation, to sit in an attic 
chamber in the clock tower of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Justice CroMPTON, upon 
taking his seat on the mantel-piece, 
complained that. he found it ex- 
tremely inconvenient. It was too 
narrow, and sloped downwards, so 
that the keeping up a dignified 
appearance became, under the cir- 
cumstances, a matter of difficulty. 

Mr. JusTick BLacKBURN con- 
curred. 

Mr. Justice Sore (who was 
com pelled, from want of room, to sit 
upon the fender) complained that 
the fender being a fancy one, with 
»)_ sharp spikes, he could not hope to 
** Yemain long upon it in a judicial 

» frame of mind 


= od - ; 
The jury; who were seated on a 


_ bed, protested against the whole arrangements, ° 


The bar complained that although there were six counsel employed 
upon the case about to come before the Court, only four could sit 


| upon the table provided for their accommodation at one time. 


A witness complained that the wash-hand-stand, which was doing 
temporary duty as witness-box, was far from steady on its legs. 
The Judge regretted the state of things. The booming of the bells 


_in the tower would, they were afraid, prove an intolerable nuisance. 


They sincerely wished the accommodation for all parties could be 
improved. The subject then dropped. 








ante 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER aT THE PUBS. 


Poor Alabama! She deserved a better fate, for she was a gallant 
little vessel, manned by a plucky crew, and commanded by a clever 
captain. However, she ended her career characteristically, going out 
to engage a superior force with a dash worthy ofher reputation. I sup- 
posé that Semes had learnt that if he waited any longer in port the 
Kearsage would not be the only opponent he would have to tackle, 
and, therefore, went into action without any hesitation. It reminds 
one of our own naval engagements, under NsEson, to read of a ship 
“ vontinuing the engagement till the muazzgles of her guns were under 
water.” Perhaps, after all, it was better she should go down in the 
battle smoke than be towed ingloriously into the enemy’s port. At 
allevents no foeman’s foot ever trod her deck, and she went down 
with her flag flying. Everybody must be glad to hear that Semmas 
was taken off in safety by the Deerhound for the Federals—we 
know what their naval officers are of —would certainly have 
strung him up to the yard-arm, and is not a fitting fate for so 
brave and skilful a naval hero, 

Tae German papers are sitting on mare’s nests assiduously in the 
hopes of hatching plots against England. The word “ humbug,” I 
see by one of the literary journals, has been naturalized in the land of 
Sauer Kraut, probably because the people have lately found a dif- 
ficulty in expressing their sentiments in one word. The latest 
specimen of this “humbug” is to be found in the big talk in 
which the papers indulge about the rather abrupt disappearance of 
MaDEMOISELLE Lucca from our Italian Opera. They protest she is 
driven from the stage by the strong Amti-German feeling which 
rages in London. Pshaw! she’s going because opera-singing appears 
— be in “ a way.” o > me 

HaT will grateful tax present to CarTaIn PALLisER, 
young officer of Hussars ? ah teaeies three cheers at least. He has 
found out a means of utilizing the acres of guns now lying useless in 
our arsenals. If Government can only be persuaded to adopt his plan, 
the saving effected will be very large indeed. Nor is this the only 
good invention we owe him. He has found that he can castshot for our 
cannons cheaper and more effective than those now in use. He has 
conducted all the experiments at his own cost, which is one reason 
perhaps of his success; for had he applied for Government aid, we 
should have had to wait many years ere he obtained it, and even then 
as soon as his economical plan threatened to prove true it would have 
been summarily strangled with red tape. ‘Young cavalry officers 
don’t often devote their time to such laudable purposes, and CaPTaINn 
PALLisER deserves something more solid than mere praise, if only for 
the good example he sets his brother-officers. Perhaps Lorp 
PaLMERSTON, who thought fit to reward the widow of an Indian 
general out of the Civil List, will make the young artillerist a canon 
of St. Paul’s. 

So we’re bound to have a Tory Government? Well! I suppose 
the British Constitution, like a good many others, will be none the 
worse for a “ short, sharp, and decisive ” attack of gout, which will 
prevent it from moving on for awhile, but make it value all the 
more its certain ultimate return to health. I sincerely pity the 
Conservatives, for I believe, much as they desire power, they will, when 
they get it, be like the old lady who lived in lodgings, a two pair back, 
and won an elephant in a lottery. Like her, they won’t know what 
on earth to do with their prize when they have won it. You see a 
policy is easy enough for an Opposition, because all it has to do is to 
find fault with everything done by the Ministry. But when it 
becomes a Government it has to adopt a course of its own, and that is 
difficult indeed. In this instance, the Tories will most likely come in 
on the Danish question, and that makes their position all the more 
awkward, for they will find their hands tied by the same influence 
which hampered their predecessors. However, one need hardly pity 
such Diz-igning people ! 

I UNDERSTAND that the behaviour of the guests at the Caledonian 
Ball was most extraordinary. The “ mobs” who received GaRIBALDI 
on his entry inte London condueted themselves well, and did not need 
police supervision. The “nobs” who met the Prrnce and Prrncess 
oF Waces, did not know how to behave, and the presenve of the 
police was very desirable. To my mind, the management of such 
balls is strangely barbarous. The Royal party are put into a roped- 
ring, as if they were going to have a prize-fight, aud are stared at 
while they dance by the guests, who are not permitted to shake a 
foot until Royalty is gone. The performance had better be given in 
&@ theatre at once. 
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AN OPPOSITION CHANT. 


DEDICATED To THE RicuT Hon. B. Disraeur, M.P. 


Over the T 
R 2 BLE, 
There where the Treasury Benches you see ; 
Over the T . 
ABLE 
We would be seated ere long ! 
For we're parched, parched, parched, 
With our thirst after power, 
- For — an hour ; 
es— parched, parched, parched ! 
And fain would we triumph ere long. 
}— Over the T 
AB L B, etc. 


Over Lorp P., 
Over Lonp P., 
We would place Dizzy, our leader to be ; 
Over Lorp P., 
Over Lonp P., 
He’s been in offiee too long, 
Has this arch 


Old Civis Romanus ; 
We scarce can contain us, 
This arch, arch, arch 
Old party’s in power so long! 
(Chorus) — Over Lorp P., 
Over Lorp P., etc. 


Oh, for the se- 
Curing of the 
Treasury Benches ! how nice it will be! 
Oh, for the se- 
Curing of the 


Treasury seats, right or wrong. 


So we'll march, march, march, 
Alf ki stogttne “ra 
ockin er; 
A march, ae march, 
To steal on them will not be wrong! 
( Chorus)—Oh, for the se- 
Ouring of the, etc, 





CHEEK. 


Lines found under the seat of the NoBLE PREMIER in the House 


of Commons. 


WuHeEn foes political attack 
My policy, and things look black, 
How is it I escape the sack ? 
By cheek ! 


When awkward questions members put 
In Parliament, and seek to shut 
Me up, their snares I always cut, 

By cheek ! 


When backed by all the Tory rout 
Friend Dizzy tries to kick me out, 
I send him to the right about, 

By cheek ! 


Oh, could my coll es learn from me 

The art, with what im — 

We'd govern—from all hindrance free, 
By cheek ! 


And when my span of life is 

Which slips away, alas! too ; 

T’ll try and cheat old Death at last, 
By cheek ! 





Operatic. 


Wuew Carrars W. Hearn, of Beggar's Opera notoriety, 
exclaims — 


“ Flow ha could I be with either 
Wore tucker dear charmer away!” 


F as » a hutch ithout 
ULLY ACCOUNTED For.—The reason why a dutcher goes wi myer May it not be said of Aim, that, like » good many others, he loves 


a hat: Because, being a blue-coat man he ily keeps to his ol 
habits contracted when a “ blue-coat boy.” 





“ Notewisely, but feo well!” 
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: CAUTION TO YACHTSMEN. 
Now what is the use of Lond SNODELKINS having one of the prettiest ninety ton cutter yachts in England, and walking in that exquisitely 
nautical manner, depicted above, if he will run into a place like Ramsgate, where he is certain to be addressed as Mz. BoaTMAN, by Miss 
Isaacs and Miss Jacons, and asked how much he will take them, etc., etc., etc. Fact, really! 
° . No; let dear Baccuvs’ emblem from thy temples quick be torn, 
BEER-BARRELS Vv. ORGAN-BARRELS. Let thy hop-entwined tresses of their glories now be shorn, 
THE city clerk home wending, his daily labour o’er ; And on thy brow be graved with steel, as in eternal brass, 
The sun-burnt ae returned from India’s wave-beat shore ; “The enemy of music is the mighty brewer Bass.” 
Oxonian gay, who pulls the “ stroke” in racing college eight ; ; ; 
Accepted lover, toasting Faw, or Buss, or NELL, or Kate; When the artisan, returning from the labour of the week, 


Misses the organ’s grinding, and PuncH and Jupy’s squeak ; 
The sporteman, weary with his load of Manton-conquered game ; , P , : . , 
The struggling euthor, whe  bequeaths himself and works to fame; von a schoolboy, homeward wending, seeks in vain the organs 
Each for amber bitter beer, and when they drain the glass, ’ ; : ' 
Crowned with the foaming beverage, they bless the name of Bass. And mourns the long-lost monkey, with the general’s slouch-hat 


crowned ; 
We've quaffed the cheering beverage in cottage and in hall ; When music-loving amateur misses the grave trombone, 
B stealth we once obtained a glass at an o’ercrowded ball ; And sighs to think of German bands, whose glories long have 
The huge and bulky barrels in Paris streets we've met, flown ; | 
And toasted Bass, in goblets deep, in Malta’s La Valette ; Say, senator, canst wonder, if e’er it comes to pass, 
While tossing on the crested wave, while travelling by train, | They rhyme a well-known substantive to the mighty name of Bass? 


"Neath the blue skies of Italy, near Perer’s sacred fane ; , . st 
Whene’er the cheering beverage has creamed into our glass, Great brewer, if thou would’st preserve the glorious fame thou’s 


Our thoughts have turned to Burton, and we've blessed the name of | g 


iNIH NI LHDIA V LOD LNSVH FAH ‘ONIHIANV GNVIS TIGH 


won ; 
reat brewer, if thou’dst still deserve the patronage of FuN, 


; | Still brew the amber “ bitter” his contributors to cheer, se 

But now the mighty brewer cares naught for bitter beer, | Still let them drown their sorrows in Bass’s creamy beer; ™ 
Naught recks he if our beverage be creamy, pale, and clear; But leave us our street music, leave us the German band, = 
Let ALLsorpr rend the ivy crown from Bass’s open brow ; | Although it often sighs to be with “ Nancy in the Strand ;” 5 
Barrels and puncheons Bass once sold, let [np anp CoopgE sell! Leave us our nigger melodists, with banjo and with bones ; my 
now. ve us the dronin ipe and the fiddle’s liv , - 
From his delicious bottles be the red label riven, _ oper Or ap oe i = 
Unto ALLsopr anp Company with Open Hand be given; | Let Banas be the leader in this unharmonious raid ; a, 


Let BappaGs bear the oriflamme in this Parliament crusade; 

But thou, oh Bass, of “ bitter” fame, for better things wert born ; 
Wake to thy sober senses, and renounce this Bill with scorn. 

If thou’ must be a senator, oh, help us catch the vaunted 
rgan-grinder’s musical and sorrow-chasing air, | We don’t intend a Cockney pun) policeman when he’s wanted ; 


For Bass would banish music from each alley, square, and street, — 
And make each crowded haunt of town like hermit’s lone retreat, 


Oh! Bass! oh! unharmonious Bass! who'd from our children tear 





The o 
Who'd the cornet-blowing German to durance vile consign, will householder and mistress, and serving-man and lass, 
Think’st thou the ivy-wreath should twine about a brow like thins? | Toast thee in amber bitter beer, and bless the name of Bass. 
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THE LION AND THE JACKASS. 


Prussia :—“‘EH HOR!~EH HOR! HE’LL STAND ANYTHING ; HE HASN’T GOT A FIGHT IN HIM! EH HOR!!!” 
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w the cooling tonio in the wide vale of Trent; 
| oe «og vagal senate to farthest India sent; 
Still let. the thirsty traveller the foam-crowned goblet drain, 
| Jn Switzerland, in, Belgium, in Italy, or Spain ; 
' til] let the worn pedestrian in Petersburgh or Rome, 
Who sees. thy badge triangular, be. cheered with thoughts of home ; 
' Still let the absent lover who would toast his English lass, 
Do so in amber bitter beer, and bless the name of Bass. 


To some there’s music in the noise of jingling knife and fork ; 

There’s music, when to liberty flies long imprisoned cork ; 

To weary, jaded traveller by turnpike or by rail, 

There’s music in the gurgling rush of Bass’s bitter ale. | 
_ Then leave us PuNcH and Jupy, and the organ’s wheezing groan ; 
: Leave us the bagpipe’s droning, the fiddle’s lively tone ; 

Nor knit thy brow, oh lawgiver, in senatorial frown ; 

Lest in oppressing others, thou thyself should’st be “ PUT DOWN.” 


Fun in Parlrament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


tunate creature is NEwpreaTe. Itis his peculiar fortune to propose 
everything at the wrong time or in a wrong way. He is always 
meying something or other, but. it all, eomes to the same in the end 

On the Collection of Taxes Bill Government had to, swallow.another 
pill of defeat—133 to 128 appeared against theny; but they are becom- 
ing accustomed to this sort of thing, and appear to like it rather than 
not, at least they can keep their places just as comfortably-as if they 
were successful. ‘ 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tourspay. 

The Eart or Derby woulddike to know whether Hen Masesty’s 
Goverament were prepared to ask. apology for an outrage by the 
Federal, authorities on the person of, a British subject? The Ears 
OF THE FLaBBy MIND confessed that his friends at New York were 
in the habit of amusing themselves in a way which even he could 
not say was proper. The Fuanpy Minp promised he'd inquire, and 
when he sat down hurriedly scribbled off a note te. ADaMs, imploring 
him to believe that he didn’t mean anything rude, 

Then came some conversation on that beautiful institution, the 
Mount St. Bernard’s Reformatory, where some amiable Jesuits had 
told the boys—who subsequently knocked out the master’s teeth— 
that they, the Exeelsior children of St, BegNaRp, might smoke in 
private. It appears that a Government Inspector of some real worth, 
Mr. SypNEY TURNER, had astonished the monkish mind, and in con- 


Nee 


Cotonen W. Patren presented a petition from Mr. Cuare, of sequence things were improving. 


Liverpool, asking to be heard at the bar of the House, there to expose 
the Board of Admiralty, who, he declares, have acted towards him in 
a most shabby, underhand style. Doesn’t CLARE wish he may get 
it? Theresre quite enough dirty-minded old nurses-of-nuisances in 
Parliament whose special function is to hush-a-by nasty, crying 
babies who might be troublesome. These unpleasant old females 
peculiarly affect the Admiralty, which has always been the most 
unsavoury of our Circumlocutions, but to turn out any of its unclean 
cupboards would be sinful. 

Mr. DisRaELI asked three questions on the Conference. The 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER deserved well of his colleagues by 
trying to get out ata back door, but he was hooted as he deserved. 
Dizay then told him he ought to be ashamed of himself, and called 

‘him to the front door. GLADSTONE shook his head ; he and his friends 
had given up that way, the other was more comfortable, and there 
was such an abundance of nice bad smells just outside the back door, 
Mz. B. Ospornz asked about HER MasxstTy’s fleet. Were we going 
to bully and then run away? Mr. GLADSTONE again rushed to the 
back door, at which he declared it was his duty to escape, Mr. 
8. FirzeBRAxp flung a little more dirt on the badgered CHANCELLOR, 
and the House yelled with delight. ‘Make him speak!” shouted 
FiTZGERALD, but the sulks continued, according to previous order. 
GLADSTONE was pale with rage, but would not answer. Everybody 
stared at everybody, but for some moments nobody felt inclined to 
keep up the farce of asking questions of the dummy representative 
ofa dummy Cabinet; at last Mr. D, GrirFiTH told the Government 
that they (the Government) were always quarrelling amongst them- 
selves, and he (Mr. GRIFFITH) defied them to deny it. Lorp J. 
Manners said, if the right honourable gentleman was not allowed to 
answer, why was not his master in his place? As MaNNBRS spoke, 
incame the Premier amid tremendous cheers, counter-cheers, cheers 
complimentary, and cheers ironical. Then Lorp Mannens dished 
upall the questions that had not been answered, and presented the 
mixture to Pam, who got up with an awfully wry face, and talked 
tome wretched old platitudes about the British fleet ready to go any- 


where and do anything, and then told the House just what they knew | 


fore. It was a very unhappy sight to see the man until lately 
respected and loved by his country stammering out the disgraceful 
bterfuges which are the hereditary property of RussELLs and 
REYs, but which in the mouth of PALMERSTON cover the nation 
With pity and shame. Mr. BrigHt, even, hunted Pam into the 
corner ; but then, of course, the member for Birmingham was only 
‘Dxious to know whether there was any chance of that, to him, 
Wretched catastrophe, the preservation of England’s honour. The 
om of PALMERSTON was milk and water delivered with more 

umility than usual. 
F Mz. Sornzron Estcourt congratulated the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
A nROUER on the present condition of his excellent Government 
~anuities Bill, which in select committee had been lopped of any ob- 
on Mr. CaVE hoped that the Government would alter the laws 
_ tng to friendly societies. He (Mx. Cave) was acquainted with 
- . Precious little gathering which declared by its rules that one- 
oe th of the sums contributed was to be spent in drink, and another 
0 discharged a poor, unfortunate member who was wicked enough 

ill too often, 

a... NEWDEGATE opposed second reading of the Gaols Bill; but as 
|, NEwpeGateE found himself in a large minority. Most unfor- 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
They were getting on vary cozily in Committee in the Court of 
_ Chancery (Ireland) Bill, and had passed eleven clauses in a House of 
twenty Members, when in comes WHITESIDE in a towering rage. 
He had been gulled, and wouldn’t stand it—was reading comfortably 
in the library when he heard they dared to do business without him. 
He’d show them what was what—he’d have the chairman out of his 
chair; and so he did, for the nice little. arrangement came to an 
untimely end by 42 to 41, but notwithstanding that, the Bill is a 
good one, and WHITESIDR’s opposition is captious, and that it was 
successful is owing to Sir C. O’LOGHLEN’s carelessness. He com- 
plained that he had been hustled into the wrong lobby, and wanted 
to make it all right, but that.ofcourse weuldn’t do, so he had to reap 

the usual reward of walking with his eyes shut. 

Mr. BERKELEY trotted out his Ballot haek with an earnest 
entreaty—‘ Just try him for once, do now.” Mr. Brrweiry in- 
dulged in his traditional old jokes, and Lorp PaLMERsTON pooh- 
poohed the whole thing ; so did the House by 212 to 123. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WeEpnespay. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL for Ireland proposed to upset WHITE- 
SIDE’S little dodge for getting in the way of the Chancery Bill. The 

| ATTORNEY-GENERAL was suceessful, 

Mr. J. Lock® proposed that they go into Committee on the Jersey 
Court Bill. Sim Gronce Grey hoped that the Jersey States would 
save them the trouble by washing their laws themselves. In this, as 

'in everything else, the Home Sxcrerary betrays his traditional 
stupidity ; but he’s frightened, tor has not the DUKE or NORMANDY, 
a Jurat of the Royal Court, told him (Str Grorex Grey) that he 
(the Dukz or NoRMANDY) is constantly engaged in drilling twenty 

| warriors in an old coal cellar—invincibles who have sworn to defend 

_ the liberties of the island. 


| 


Fashions for the Seaside, 


WE observe with astonishment that a suggestion has been made by 
some of our contemporaries that English ladies should, for the future, 
| adopt the bathing costume of the French. We beg most resolutely 

to protest against any such assumption of Continental habits, and 

trust that for many a long year we shall see French delicacies con- 
fined to the table. We should be very sorry to.sce our shores invaded 
| by costumes which combine the refinement of the débardeuse of the 
masquerade with the beauty of the Bloomer. As, however, Vinglish 
ladies are only too prone to sacrifice largely at the shrine of Parisian 
fashions— witness the holocausts offered to crinoline !—it isnot im- 
possible that some silly women may be tenypted to try this bathing 
costume. All we beg of ParBRyamrLias, under such aes 
is that he will at once order. a return to town unless the w 
promise an immediate return to propriety and common sense, 
Foreigners are never great authorities on the subject of cleani- 
ness, and certainly bathing is not one of those things “ they manage 
better in France.” 


Extraordinary Instance of Youthful Pride. 
WE have just been introduced to a baby only a few months old, 
but of so haughty a disposition that, we are informed on the best 
authority, he cute his own teeth in the street. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


By ovr own COMMISSIONER, 


Srn,—Absence having probably made your heart grow fonder of 


me than was the case—I mean that unfortunate case of champagne 
—ashort time ago, I break the silence which has bound me long 
and fling once more my ead soul forth in song, as the poet might, 


could, would, and undoubtedly should remark. My nature was ever | 


generous, and although you were severe with me about Ascot, as-cut 
me = terribly, I overlook it, and say let “bygones be bygones,” as 
the old gent observed when he missed the train. 

The not altogether unvaried success which marked ~ prophetic 
soul on the race-course having somewhat wearied me, I have fled to 
other climes, as the sweep oanatbed on ascending the greasy pole. The 
harp that once in Tara’s halls gave several safe tips for the Derby and 
Oaks may now be observed all square in the oval disporting its manly 
proportions in flannels and a straw hat. I find the noble and enter- 

rising game of cricket a splendid sport, though how CHARLES 
JICKENS could have played cricket on the hearth I can’t make out, 
because it requires space. 

One of the most interesting games of the season took place last 
week, and I had the honour of being present. It was played in 
Whitecross-street between the first-class certificates and third-class 
certificates. COMMISSIONER FONBLANQUE, at the unanimous request 
of the batting bankrupts, kindly consented to be umpire. Movs. 


Govunop, in the most obliging manner, brought his musical talents | 


to the arrangement of the score, which I have much pleasure in en- 
closing. You will be good enough to observe that although entitled 
a score, there are usually twenty-two names. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
PIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Brown bowled, Marco mw 
JONES caught, A. TaTa ... oe O 
Rosinson stumped out, by Goes ... ae 
Smit leg before wicket, head ditto 
STUBBS run out, ConsTaBLE .- @ 
Hveoins caught out, D. TecxTIp ... 0 
Mvoains bowled out, N. TiggeLy — 
WaLlkER runout... ile : 
BopsBins not out... oi vie i @ 
BLoae hit wicket (taken up for assault)... 0 
Wicains caught, KgimennaLt ... -- O 


© 


Total : - itis — 

The third-class didn’t have an innings at all, for their opponents 
did not go in until four, and did not come out until seven, after 
which hour the other eleven could not be admitted with protection 
orders. Mz. Commissioner FoNBLANQUE drew the stumps ac- 
cordingly in a masterly manner, although several of the bankrupts 
complained that they had not been allowed to take their ease in 
their innings. 

The game, of course, was won by the first-class certificates with 
a very round score. A magnifivent banquet of bread and cheese 
and beer had been provided, and was paid for by the losers. The 
“worthy commissioner presided with his usual good humour and 
facetiousness. 

A lively discussion was entered into as to the proper style of 
bowling. Several of the experienced players gave it as their opinion 
that the ball was a fair one if the hand was not over the left shoulder. 
Others considered that nothing was fair but underhand. Consider- 
able confusion ensued, and I was hit in the eye with a cricket-ball, 
which prevented my learning the final decision of the meeting. 

There are some capital matches—I don’t mean Brant and May’s 
—coming off shortly. The Eleven of Surrey against the Bench of 
Bishops will be looked forward to with interest, and will be fixed for 
an early day. Dismaxi’s Eleven versus All England has been 
talked of for a long time, but won’t probably be played before next 
session. The One-eyed Licensed Victuallers versus the Wooden- 
legged Nonconformist Clergy will be played as soon as Mz. SpuRGEON 
can complete his team; and I understand that the Marylebone Vestry 
has challe the Privy Council to a game of single-wicket for a 
bottle of ginger-beer, but the fixture can’t be made known yet, as 
Lorp Palmerston is still suffering from gout. The day r to- 
morrow fortnight has been named forthe match between the twenty- 
two of Hanwell Asylum versus Du. Lankester’s eleven intelligent 
jurymen. It will probably be a good tussle. The most striking 
feature about it is that the coroner’s lot are to play in crinolines. 
You shall have full particulars, when the game is over, from 

Yours faithfully, 
Tae Spsciat Srortincmay. 


ll 
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DIZ-INGENUOUS. 


Mr. DisRak1 has recently republished the “ Revolutionary Epick” 
| which was so largely quoted during the debates on the M42zZ1n1 con. 
| spiracy against StaNSFELD. A shrewd reviewer looking over the 
reprint, and comparing it with the original edition, discoveged in it a 
| very important alteration. In the original edition “ Nature’s laws” 
| were said to have approved of the bold blow that Brutus struck. 
|The blow appears to have struck the author differently on mature 
' consideration, and he omits mention of nature’s laws. The reviewer 

very justly accused the crafty Caucasian of garbling, and that very 
slippery politician writes to say that the alteration is “ purely literary” 


| Mr. Disrak.i’s opinion of “literary purity ” would seem on &@ par 


with his notions of “ political honesty.” 


The Horticultural Gardens. 


WE some time since prophesied what would be the ultimate fate of 
the Horticultural Gardens now that it has fallen into the hands of 
the DiLKx-i-CoLg-turists, who have driven out the horticulturists, 
Our prophecy has come true. A little while since a sort of fashionable 
Cremorne féte was held in the great conservatory, and now we see 
there has been one of those lamentable exhibitions, an amateur 
dramatic performance there. The piece acted was a so-called burlesque, 

robably from the pen of the talented Hanky Cog, C.B., himself. 

t was called Mumbo Jumbo, but the delivery and the writing would 
have been better described as “mumble jumble.” ‘We have no objec- 
tion to these good people making buffoons of themselves, but really 
gardens intended to advance the science of horticulture should not 
be prostituted to purposes that are hardly worthy of a booth in 
Bartlemy Fair. 


THE FORESTERS’ “FAIT ACCOMPLI.” 


Tue Ancient Order of Foresters have forwarded to the National 
Lifeboat Institution the sum of £225 to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of a lifeboat for the Cardigan coast, to be christened the 
“ Forester.’ Such a noble act should keep the memory of the 
Foresters as green as their jerkins. It does them great credit, and 
proves that they have a sharp sight, and van see other barks besides 
those of the greenwood trees. We hope the new Forester’s bow will 
cleave the sea bravely, and be as unerring in saving lives at sea as the 
Forester’s bow should be in taking them on land. We shall be glad 
to find that the good example set by the lads in Lincoln green has 
been followed by other benevolent societies. They could not make 
better use of any surplus funds in hand than convert them in 
similar instances of “ floating capital.” 


Chest So. 


A CORRESPONDENT forwards us the accompanying paragraph from 
a scientific report :— 

‘Da. Avzoux exbibited a minute and careful reproduction of the skeleton and 
muscular eystem of the gorilla, including the viscera contained in the three 
splanchnic cavities.” 

He is very anxious to know what is meant by the last two words. 
Why, of course, the most ignorant gorilla would be able to see that 
its (s)plank-nic cavity must be its chest. 


Hookey ! 

WE give the following anecdote as related by a contemporary. We 
must, however, observe that it is only an angling anecdote, and not 
of-fish-all notification :-— 

‘A gentleman fishing had just come to new water and made a cast over the 
bank, and quick as thought, a trout rose to one of his flies. He pulled and lost it, 
but hooked and secured a small bird which was flying past at the moment.” 

We don’t feel inclined to swallow the bait of this “ judicious 
hooker” any better than the trout! The combination of béte, b 


and fish appears as fabulous and improbable as the unicorn, or § 


griffin. The bird, if any, could only have been a canard. To 0 


the fisherman we vive him a line or two—nonsense verse, of COUr#, 


being the most appropriate vehicle : 


An angler, while casting about, 
Made an effort at striking a trout, 
But instead caught a bird— 
So he says—how absurd! 
The bird’s tale® is involved in much doubt. 
miko ten ser. aw 


* Note by intelligent P.D.—“ Perhaps the fishing gent put some salt on it.” 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL STUART. 





A MUTTERING delirium 
In broken sentence ran ; 

In fever dreams he stands to guard 
The storied RaPrpan. 


“To arms! toarms! Advance! advance! 


Make haste, and drive them back ;” 
He is leading dauntless cavaliers 
Across the Potomac. 


He dashes with his warriors 
Into the swollén ford. 

See! his fingers clutch the coverlet, 
As if it were a sword. 


Clammy the face, and cold the hands, 
And laboring the breath ; 

The Dovetas of VIRGINIA 
Is on the bed of death. 


Dove.as in terror to the foe, 
And RvPERT in the fight ; 

But greater far than either these— 
A soldier of the Right. 


Brothers in arms stand round his bed, 
With eyes that ache to flow; 

The oil that feeds that lamp of life 
Is getting very low. 


But presently the dying man 
akes from the fever-sleep ; 
He looks upon his brethren, 
Aud the hush is very deep. 


He asks, “‘ How long ?” and solemnly 
The solemn truth is said : 

“Gop’s will be done,” the chief replies, 
And meekly bows his head. 


The Ruler of the country 
Doth grasp his cold, wet hand, 
And whispers that he hath indeed 
Fought for his native land. 


The soldier smiles—then sleeps again, 
Then wakes with sudden start; 
The ties of wife and children 
Are tugging at his heart. 


The master-thought of earth comes forth 
With very heavy sigh— 

“* My wife! my wife! I wish I could 
See her before I die.” 


They have sent for that dear woman, 
That he may take some rest 

Tp her soft arms—and die upon 
The comfort of ker breast. 


But now the last great enemy 
Is stealing on apace ; 
The shades of dissolution 
Have gathered on the face. 
They say tis near.—“ My wife,” he sighs, 
“ But still Gop’s will be done ;”’ 
And then the warrior leaves a sword 
Of honour to his son. 


Then gifts to comrades of the field, 
Who loved him as a friend ; 

Then the commending of his soul— 
For now doth come the end. 


To Gop’s own minister he turns, 
And asketh him to pray ; 

Phen with the rest he sang a hymn— 
And so he passed away. 

Passed through the cold, dark river, 
Into the silent land ; 

Where the shade of righteous Jacxsox 
Waited to grasp his hand. 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 


PICKED UF BY OUR OWN MOUCHARD 
SmITH.—It’s a case with the Conference, you see. 


°e.tes 


Brown.—Oh, decidedly, But what will be the next move of the 


Ministry ? 
SmiTH.—The simplest possible, 
Brown.— Which is ? 
Sm1iTH.— Out of office, to be sure. 


Brown.—I say, if the Channel Fleet goes to the Baltic it will be a 


bad look out for the Prussian and Austrian fleets. 


SmiTH.—But they’ll take good care not to look out, or they’ll be 


taken toa certainty. 
Sm1TH.— Yes, to them each port will be indeed a (h)arbor vitia. 
Brown.— What’s your opinion of the abolition of the turnpikes ? 


SmiTH.— Why, that it’s a capital thing. But what are poor 


pikemen to do? ; 
Brown.— Well, Government are about to establish a general in- 


formation office for them to attend to a sort of inquire-within-upon- 


everything place. 
SmiTH.— But why should pikemen be placed there ? 
Brown.—Because they have been accustomed to answer questions, 
seeing that every one who came to them in their old employment was 
always tolled (told). 


On a Late Apocryphal Debate in the House of Lords, 
(See “ Times” of Saturday, June 18, 1864.) 


OnE Lorp Gaaes did engage, 
With Lorp Esvry as page, 
On the floor of the House of Lords, 
To do away with “ Apocrypha,” 
On every high and holy day, 
And substitute in a general way 
“ Jack’s Beanstalk” and other “ Good Words.” 


But the bishops they one and all agreed 

With Lorp Ly?rrELton—long live he— 

That the greater the haste the worse the speed— 
Tis more difficult far to compose than to read, 
And that “ Lectionaries” are rare indeed, 

With which every one can agree, 


So Lorp GAGE was advised by Sam Oxon, the sage, 
To study more deeply Apocrypha’s page ; 

He was sure he would find not, in the long run, 

So sagacious a writer as SIRACH, his son. 


Thus Lorps Esvry and GaGg put up with the sneer, 
And each went away with a “ flea in his ear ;” 

While it is to be hoped that in future tall talk 

Mayn’t gain itching ears for “ Jack and his Beanstalk.” 





SOME ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TnHIs is amusing :— 

HE SUMMER MOXTH8S.—WANTED, a HOUSE, with a good garden, stand- 
ing in its own grounds, from 20 to 35 miles from London, not more than | 

mile from a railway station, unless a pony-chgise with it, situate on a dry 

on high ground, with a good view from it. Must contain two sitting-rooms, 

fiye bed-rooms. Rent not to exeeed three guineas a week, for a lady and 

man with two daughterr, who guaraptee the house apd furniture to be in as 
and clean order as they find it. Apply, by letter, to H, R., Ma. 5. Mounn's, 

1, Moorgate-street, near the Bank. 

A garden standing in its own grounds is a singular thing to 
advertise for. How anybody can expect to find a garden with a 
chaise attached to it beats us; and why the advertiser insists on 
pony-chaise being situate on a dry soil, or why he requires that there 
should bea good view from the pony-chaise in question, is more than 
we can tell. 

A marvellous instance of juvenile precocity appearg in the sub- 
joined :— 

ET NURSE. Baby ono mooth old. Speaks Frenchand English,—N.C,, 42 
WwW Lambeth- walk. , ’ 


A baby of one month speaking French and ish! We 
take this opportunity of warning the mother th PE anes 
forward children, although saliciontiy asto in their carly 
youth, seldom realize its promise when they reach maturer years. 





Theatrical 
THE reproduction of Masaniello at the 


, ic is announced. me 
A Pact 1 Two Senses.—The nearer Gawepal GRANT ap-| manager hase good “east” in his eye, for figherman king | 


proaches his antagonist, the more he “goes to Lusm-ward.” performed by Miss Keign-HAM. 
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Coeretarion 
Town HALL | 


MOVING WAX-WORKS. 


Showman :—“I say, INSIDE THERE, wind up the Brigands! 


me ee es 


GENERALITIES. MAKE ASSURANCE DOUBLY SURE. 


An advertisement in the Atheneum last week appears to us to| Te Volunteers are acompany (of unlimited ability) which under- 
require some elucidation. It runs as follows :— takes to insure the safety of the country. But the Volunteers in their 
HE GREATEST GENERAL OF THE AGE.—A gentlemanly man of ability | turn must insure on their own behalf, and all because Government 
having concluded an engagement in connection with the above, is desirous of | liberality is not too generous to adopt the “ golden mean”’—not to say 
ae his services in collating MSS., or as Secretary and Librarian, Address, | shabby. Our attention has been called to this fact by an accident 
. The. test general of the . Sil Died atal. ton Det | which lately happened to the armoury of the Lybster Artillery. A fire 
Geyenat Tom Tous, and we Pall concluded that the adver- broke out in the building and destroyed She grester pars o Oe 
tiser was our old friend BaknuM. But when we read further that the carttnes belonging to the cigs, bat issued to thom by Government. 
“ gentlemanly of ability’ —what a trul sathie @ sheide | The War-office has intimated to the officer commanding that the value 
of all that is siden ¢-in a = aed comsladaa a vl . ie | of the arms must be refunded by the corps, or failing that, by him 
connection with the general in question, we semeuhened “that To | personally. This is tho way in which Government “encoursgey me 
THvMs is not a military commander, and so the “ engage nent” —well | movement! It isa comfort to know that the esprif de corpe is too 
contested, we hope—could not Sait than Gitte tile ” Westen Sees | strong to be quenched by such cold water, but we cannot but think 
THUMB could never be “ the above,” because he is so short that there | rg public opinion should be expessned pesthy Seenaiy om the mares 
can be no one under him. Our conclusion, therefore, is that the | 2 oe ee -— enough for the War Department to decline 
? ? 'to replace the arms lost by an unavoidable calamity, but when it 


ity Vides 2? . 
uifvary beck” } ptt oy Mlnindberver pane, as the general as the one 7 cripple the resources of the force its conduct becomes 
. intolerable. 








HI, SPY, HI! ART NOTE. 


Tne spy system is not a favourite in Bagland ; consequently it was | ‘Tue Princess or WatEs is sitting for another portrait to Miss 
with feelings of intense gratification we observed that Sir James | WESTPHAL. Her Royal Highness has been most unfortunate in her 
WILDE had dismissed a case with costs in the Divorce Court, princi- | choice of painters hitherto; witness the poor poor-trayals at the Royal 

ly on account of the employal by the petitioner of one of those | Academy. Let us hope that the fair artist will not prove to be Miss 
isreputable evidence-hunters. For our own —and in this we |  ESTPHALI4. 
believe we are expressing the feelings of the whole people of En;rland— 
we rejoice particularly at any failure of obtaining even justice, when | LITERARY NOTE. 
caused by such means, and we wish that the whole spy business as of A CORRESPONDENT asks us if there isnot an error in the announce- 
late years introduced into our isiand, whether disguised under the | ment of a new novel as “ Black Moss, a tale by a tarn.” Quite so! 
title of Guvpp’s Trade Protection Society, or Rottaxy’s Private | It should be “by a tarn-ation humbug.” 

Tnquiry Office, were—— We leave a space for the exact fate we desire eee 
for the fellows, but our readers can supply it for themselves by in-| MriL1Tary.— When may a soldier be said to be “ over head and ears 
serting anything very unpleasant indeed, in love?” When he is in “gomplete armour”—amour. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER Iv. . 
Ssc. 1.—THE CoMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST AMONG THE VAGABONDS. 


“I can find no appropriate motto for this section.” 
—The Comic Physiognomist. 


EAR the town of London are three 
race-courses, that of Epsom, that of 
Ascot, and that of Hampton. Upon 
these race-courses races are annually 
held, and these races attract large 
crowds of sight-seers and heliday- 
makers. Consequently the Comic 
Physiognomist, who is all zeal, makes 
it a sacred duty to attend these 
sports, for he learns thereby a series 
of lessons which elevate and refine 
his moral perceptions to that degree 
that it astonishes even himself. He 
goes to these races merely a Calm 
Intelligence, a philosopher of an en- 
lightened and rarified description, but 
nothing more; but he returns from 
them an alteredman. In every soul 
he recognizes a man and a brother, 
save and except those only in whom 
he identifies a woman and a sister. 
He finds himself at unprecedented 
peace with the world, who recognize 
him, and scatter offerings at his 
head, in the shape of small timber 

idols and pieces of wood fashioned in the similitude of pears. 

He is never a cynic, for he seldom neglects an opportunity of con- 

versing affably with his fellow-creatures, but he never remembers 

being on such intimate terms with the tribe of toll-keepers as on the 
occasion of his return from the race-course in the vicinity of Epsem. 

In the case of toll-keepers in the immediate neighbourhood of the 

metropolis, he carried his affectionate solicitude for their welfare to 

the point of inquiring as to what would become of them next year 
when metropolitan tolls would be abolished, and expressing a sincere 
hope that they had all heard of something else likely to suit them. 

However, they seemed to be a touchy set of men, to whom any allusion 

to their future prospects appeared irritating in the highest degree. 
The C. P. went to these races early with the view of studying 

character. Not aristocratic character, for he can find that at Lapy 

P-LM-RST-N’s any Saturday inthe season. Not middle-class character, 

for that is to be found anywhere and at any time—by the way, what 

an awful number of middle-class people there are! The C. P. went 
simply to study vagabonds of various descriptions, and with that 

view he went to the Derby over night, and spent the evening under a 

tent in their society. They were pleasant and hospitable, though 

highly flavoured, and were delighted to find a man of the C. P.’s 

exalted station so utterly above petty social distinctions. As a reward 

for their hospitality the C. P., when about to take his leave of them 
for the night, determined to tell them who he was. So standing up 
at the entrance to the tent, he exclaimed, 

“Friends, do you know whom you have been 

entertaining? You have been entertaining 

no less a man than the Comic PuysioG- 

NOMIST!’? Then it was the C. P. discovered 

that this poor, ignorant, unenlightened race had 

never even heard of that philosopher’s ex- 
istence. So, rather abashed at the non-success 
of his sensation announcement, he girded up 
his loins and fled forth into the outer darkness 


Sec. 2.—Or THE VAGABONDS WITH WHOM 
THE C. P. sPENT THE EVENING. 
“In the gipsy’s life you read.”"— Bohemian Girl. 


THE canvas tent in which the C. P. spent 
the evening belonged to a lady of gipsy per- 
suasion, She earned an exciting livelihood 
during the day by superintending knock-’em- 
downs, and here she is. It is a startling 

uliarity of the race to which the lady 

longs that they are all alike. Nobody ever 
yet saw two knock-’em-down ladies whose 
features varied in the smallest degree. They 
are as much alike as babies. The reason of 
this resemblance did not occur to the C. P. for some time, but 
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eventually he came to the conclusion that a series of casual blows 
on the head from sticks thrown by (literally) awkward customers 
had tended to neutralize the normal distinctions that at one time 
existed between the physiognomies of these ladies. The C. P. was 
for a long time at a loss to know what became of these nymphs when 
there were no more races to attend. little calm reflection, Mewoten, 
settled the point satisfactorily in that philosopher’s mind. They are 
the only women who at ali resemble the ladies in corduroys and petticoats 
whom one sees in pantomimes. The fishwoman who is upset by 
pantaloon, and whose wares supply missiles for a subsequent “ rally ;” 
the obliging lodging-house keeper whois all smiles and affability until 
she is red-hot pokered by clown, when she gets affronted; the school- 
mistress even, with the wig and footman in calves, must of a necessity 
be recruited from the ranks of these worthy ladies, 
= On the right is an estimable acrobat who also 
had the pleasure of spending the 
evening in the C. P.’s improving 
society. He was a mild, good- 
tempered, despondent sort of man, 
with two children in badly-fitting 
fleshings, one of whom (the boy) 
tumbled, and the other (the girl) 
danced on stilts. The C. P.’s private 
impression is, that the acrobat (who 
was a widower) loved the knovk-’em- 
down lady, and that he found a power- 
ful rival in the person of his friend, 
the clown of the troupe. The C., P. 
spent a considerable time in en- 
deavouring to account for the reasons 
thatinduced the otheracrobats to elect 
_ this latter individual to the responsi- , 
s@ ble post of jester to their body, for 
he was the mest utterly dismal and 
depressed-looking man the C. P. ever 
remembers to have encountered. Did they make a 
jester of him because he could do nothing else, or was 
he originally a fat, jolly, rattling, touch-and-go wag, 
who had been reduced by the dismal effect of many 
years of professional jestiug to the miserable condition 
in which the C. P. beheld him? Or was he a jovial 
clown being BANTINGED? ‘The C. P. does not know. 

Here is another member of the troupe. He is styled 
the Peloponnesian Wonder, and is the embodiment of 
all that is Isthmian and Olympian. He is very haughty, 
and drinks freely. His face is an unwholesome face, 
and the C. P. took a great dislike to the Peloponnesian 
Wonder from the moment their eyes met. He has a 
fall in his back, and his muscles quiver as he walks. 
He wears the classical fillet, and treads the earth as if 
he knew it by heart. 

The initial to this chapter shows a man in whom the C. P. took 
considerable interest, for he appeared to be a man of superior intelli- 
gence and powers of observation. His functions were to blow 
pandsan pipes and beat a big drum in honour of the acrobats to whom 
allusion has already been made. Whether it was that the habit of 
constantly twitching up his mouth into the form necessary for playing 
on pandwan pipes had had the effect of converting his normal expres- 
sion into a chronic chuckle, or whether he really did chuckle 
chronically, the C. P. is unable to say, but the orchestra (ifthe C, P. 
may be allowed the expression) appeared 
as if he were always about to make a 
pun or say a good thing. He tooka 
lively interest in the passing events of 
the day, and conversed on them with con- 
siderable common sense. He informed 
the C. P. that he had never been ap- 
prenticed to the drum and pipes business, 
but had tried and failed in most things 
before he took to them as a profession. 

Here is a dreadfully cheeky, self-as- 
sertive, bumptious man, who sells purses 
with coin of unknown value in them, 
The principal peculiarity of the creature 
was, that when once you heard that he 
was a race-course swindler, you found 
out that he couldn’t by 7 possibility 
have been anything else. He must have 
begun life asa three-card or pea-and-thim- 
ble man, and have taken to his present 
line on the ruination of his old trades. 
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TOWN TALE. 
By rae Luxcuer aT THE Puss. 
PRUDENT le prophesied that the Dramatic Féte would establish 
a bad p t, and they were right. The fashionable fools, who 
paid fabulous sums for a kissed strawberry or a worn-out white satin 
shoe, have come to the conclusion that “this sort of thing” is very 
easily done, and have set themselves to mimic the inimitable humours 


of the clever professional actors with the same real failure which 
amateurs always achieve, but with the same gratulations from their 
friends and a foolish press which they invariably obtain. Boobies 
attired by May and wigged by CLARKSON always “surpass any actor 
on the boards,” and so the usual chorus has been raised about the fete 
in the Horticultural Gardens. For my part I consider the whole 
affairs simple disgrace from beginning to end. Art, the professional 
object of the chanty, was eee for the vanity of a few young 
gentlemen and ladies with the ambitions of leading tragedians and the 
talents of “supers.” The gardens, supposed to be intended to promote 
horticulture, were turned into a temporary Bartlemy Fair, not to say 
Colney-Hateh. Perhaps Earlswood, the Asylum for Idiots, would be 
the better locality to pitch on, for nothing short of slavering idiocy, 
except the genius of a Cor, could possibly have conceived any more 
hopeless rubbish than the “Mumbo Jumbo” which the Paince and 
Princess oy WaLks were insulted by being asked to sit out. I sin- 
cerely hope that public opinion will so strongly express itself that a 
repetition of a folly which becomes a national disgrace may be avoided. 
It is impossible to prevent a number of stupid people from supposing 
that they are clever actors, but we can, perhaps, compel the PoLo- 
N1IUsES to make fools of themselves nowhere but in their own houses. 
It is all very well to say that all is done for charity, but I for one 
protest against art being thus degraded, and have no hesitation in 
saying that it is the tickling of vanity, not the increasing of charity, 
that is the first, if not the sole, object of half of the noble Jack-puddings 
who tumbled before the public at South Kensington. If they handed 
over the money out of the hat, they took full pay in applause and 
show-off. 

Tux duel between the Alabama and the Kearsage still continues to 
be the chief topic of conversation. The loss of the gallant little 
cruiser wil] be an ultimate gain tothe South, the general feeling being 
greatly roused in her favour. The Morning Star publishes a letter 
from the commander of the Federal sloop. It would have been kinder 
to suppress such a combination of boasting and falsehood. It seems 
strange that the North should have such a “ rowdy’’ lot of naval 
officers. ‘They are all, more or less, like the noterious WILKES. 

I WONDER no free-spoken journal has noticed that at the time when 
all London was wailing anxiously for the result of the Conference, and 
the declaration of peace or war with the oppressors of Denmark, one 
of our princes was sent off to the court of Prussia on a visit. There 


should really be a little more consideration shown for a Ministry which | 
If they must submit to be driven, the fact that they | 
do not go willingly, and can’t help themselves, need not be blazoned. | 


dare not act. 


At any rate, while they are going through the farce of pretending to 
make up their minds, members of the royal family should not be so 
situated as to show that the ministers have no minds to make up. 

I always said the Conference would do nothing. The plenipo- 
tentiaries cackled and clucked like a parcel of old hens, but they were 
only sitting on bladders instead of egys, and the hatch is what might 
be expected. Poor Ear, Russect will leave his literary executors 


FUN. 


a very difficult “second vol.” to compile for his “ Life and Letters.” | 
He had better look about for some scheme whereby to retrieve | 


the name he bas lost. 
take up the reform flag again, in spite of the “bogus” workman 
who writes to the Times, under the suspicious name of ConINGsBY. 
There is a strong desire for a measure of reform amoung the real 
working men. ‘They are a very noble body of men, but they 
will never get their rights, and I tell them so plainly, until 
they let us hear the muttering of distant thunder. I know I 
shall be told that any demonstration of an unruly nature will 


injure the cause, but I want to know in how many instances have the | 


people gained concessions from their rulers without such demoustra- 
tions? Was the first Reform Pill won quietly? Were the corn 
laws peaceably repealed? Notabitofit! Therefore, in encouraging 
an unmistakable agitation for reform among the working classes | am 
really pleading the cause of order, for the longer it is delayed the 
more serious it will be. As for Mra. Coninospy, the libeller of his 
brother-workmen, he is only fit to fetch and carry for the Caucasian 


| 


whom he 80 strangely resembles—so strongly that we van only believe | 


in his real existence on the “truth stranger than fiction” theory. 


_ a 


“Usep Up.”—Not Caagies Marruxws, at any rate. 


ee 


If he would be advised by me he would | 
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A DAY AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


From Ovgn Own CORRESPONDENT. 


11 a.M.—The House opened flat, though this was accounted for by 
the fact that the members had not yet come round from their offices 
News arrived that Lorp PALMERSTON had winked on passing the 
Admiralty this morning. Thisclearly is an indication that the flee 
is to go to the Baltic. Iam a decided bear at present. 

12 noon.—The report in my last has been partially contradicted 
Lorp PatmeErstTon did wink, but not voluntarily. The canse jg 
asserted to have been a passing dust-cart. If this be true it would 
not show that any change has taken place in the aspect of affairs 
though it is quite certain that Count BgRNsTORFF on paying the 
weekly buteher’s bill for Carlton House did not, as usual, insist upon 
discount. This leniency towards the tradesman in question can only 
be a sign of an approaching break-up of the establishment, and the 
retirement of the Prussian embassy from Londou. Consols are sti]] 
declining. 

1 p.m.—Stocks are rallying slightly. If this goes on I intend to be 
a bull. The change has arisen from the rumour that Earn Rvssetr 
had declined a bloater for breakfast on the plea of its being a soldier, 
and that he therefore would have nothing to do withit. This looks 
like peace. I go in for a rise. 

2 p.M.—Stocks are steady again. The share-market is also lively, 
Two members have just had a fight. One of them has been knocked 
out over the rubbish table, having done heavily in black eyes. A 
report has come in that at an interview between the EmPrnrog 
NAPOLEON and his tailor, the former rejected some cloth for a new 
coat, on account of the colour—Prussian blue. This can but bear one 
interpretation. France will join England against Prussia, and hostili- 
ties, therefore, will be averted. 

3 P.M.—Stocks are declining, M. M. DE QUAADE and pE 
BIEGELEBEN have taken tickets for ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S entertain- 
ment this evening. Unless perfectly certain of English support in 
the present question, they would hardly have ventured upon this 
step. This looks like war. Everything is going down, especially 
glasses of sherry, with which the members are refreshing themselves, 

4 p.M.—Stocks are still further declining, owing to another warlike 
rumour that has just arrived. LorpD PALMERSTON rang his bell at the 
Treasury this morning, and ordered a glass of water. On the mes- 
senger saying “Cold, my lerd?” the Premier hastily replied, “ Yes, 
cold; we shall have it hot enough by-and-by.” More sherry is going 
down in consequence; so is everything else. I am a regular bear. 


LAW AND JUSTICE. 

GREAT complaints are being made just now about the accommoda- 
tion for the Westminster Courts, aud the judges are unable even to 
get rooms for the transaction of their business. As a consequence 
they are homeless vagabonds, and ought to be dealt with accordingly. 
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If Mr. Knox, or some of our vigorous police magistrates, get hold of | 


them, they will, no doubt, be committed for wandering about without 
any visible means of making a livelihood. Those who know the 
somnolence which pervades the bench will see how easy it will prove 
to bring up one of the judges for sleeping in the open air. SIDNEY 
SMITH thought railway accidents would be abolished when a bishop 
was smashed. We venture to prophesy that the harsh and unjust 
Vagrant Act will be repealed when the Lord Chief Justice has been 
imprisoned for being homeless and out of employment. 


Thank You for Nothing! 


We always thought the Americans were a strange people, and we 
certainly are not inclined to, alter our opinion, when we read that 4 
meeting was held on the 4th of June to express gratit ide to GENFRAL 
Grant. The natural question that occurs to us is, of course, “ W hat 
for?” Can the Americans be grateful to him for losing 80,000 men ? 
Or for proving that he is equally unable, with M’CLELLAN, MEaDB, 
HookeRr, and half-a-dozen other invincibles, to conquer Lee ? But 
stay, we have it. The New Yorkers are grateful to Grant for proving 
that if not the greatest general, he is certainly the greatest fool at 
throwing away his men’s lives of any commander the Americans have 
as yet had the bad luck to possess, 

A HISTORICAL MEM. 

We hasten to inform a correspondent who signs himself E. 0. 
THEN, that there is no intended celebration of the coup d’dt sn We 
Tir National which isheld in France. If the Emperor suspected bis 
people of any such intention he would at once compel them to drop 
their firs to some purpose, 
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little more care that the people are not juggled out of those open 
spaces of Crown land which are gradually bemg eaten away. RED 
Tape F. Peet and Rep Tare Cowrse both themselves ridicu- 
lous in resisting the motion, more especially as the pill had to be 
swallowed by 70 to 49. On questions of executive the Government 
are snubbed every week, but it will soon be over. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wrepwespay. 

Where was it that that masterly musician, Ayrton, gathered the 
fancy that domestic servants pined for the barrel organs? *Tisn’t be- 
cause AYRTON has, as is well known, an itinerant musician to grind 
out the Hundredth Psalm, followed by The Cure,” during AYRTON’s 
lunch, and a German band to blow fariously. during AyRTon’s 
dinner, that the belles of the area are to be insulted by the suspicion 
of liking such demoniae enjoyment. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavrspay. 

The Earn or Donovermorse, on the ground that the lively Irish 
amusements of burning farms and shooting landlords; aré slightly on 
the increase, moved that we should be less inclined to remit full 
punishment for such playfulness, In the course of the earl’s speech 
he alluded to some enlightened Baptist minister who seemed'to think 
that we had no right to punish anything. This mercifal: being was. 
very earnest in backing a request of his by the declaration that he-had 
“always given support to a Liberal Government,” and upon these 
grounds he thought himself entitled to ask what he liked: The oil 
went nicely down the Vice-Reyal throat, and it seems to be generally 
considered that you can get just what you like outofthe Loup Lisv- 
TENANT if you only know hew to set about it. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

Str Grorer Bowyer could not see why ladies who came’to hear 
them should be compelled to look through bars. Mr. Cowprm was 
afraid that the proprieties of debate would be ea by such 
artitery. Sir Grorak Bowyer couldn’t unders why in that 
case there should not be agrating in the Lords. Of course the system 
of peep-holes is absurd. Most likely many of the Commons would 
be less ridiculous under the scrutiny so dreaded, Having to praise 
Sir Georce Bowyer for his common sense in this case, we are rather 
sorry to be obliged to say that he made an especial goose of himself 
later in the evening. On the vote for the Kensington Museum, he 
charged us with being reveivers of stolen s, said we had our 
treasures from the revolutionists in Italy, and was in a dreadful state 
about some sacred chair belonging to the Granp Dvuxks or Tuscany. 
The Commons roared with laughter, but Sin Gzorce BowYeR was 
as grave as the tremendous subject demanded, Desiring to make the 
mos: of this part of his subject he said “he would confine himself to 
the sedan-chair.” We must go to South Kensington. Who would 
miss the sight of Bowyke sitting in state? 


fun in Parliament. 
nile 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mownpay, Junr 27TH. 

Lona before the entrance of little Westpury,the House was 
crowled, Such a gatheriug of peers old and peers young, peers fat 
an i peers lean, peers short and peers tall, peers useful and peers use- 
jess, peers always to be seemand peers rarely to be seen, peers hand- 
some and peers ugly, peers talkative and peers dummy, had not come 
out for years past ; the spacesin front of the Throne and at the bar 
were densely packed, the strangers’ gallery was aslope of eager faces 
huliled together; whtle around the building rama broad fringe of 
b-utiful women, a corms of lovely faces, for the most part set in pale 
blue. All this gave fine opportunity to the Chancellor for an extra 
show off. He'd stow them how to do it; so in he came with his nose 
hgh in the air, his eyes half closed, and he poked out his feet with a 
jerk meant to be solemn, but which only reminded those who were in 
the secret that he had jasé had his boots blacked by @ little boy 
in the Palace-yard, so his efforts to impress a due sense of his dignity 
were somewhat of a failure. Saida beautiful creature in asky-coloured 
bonnet, “ What a funny little man! Isn’t he a verger with a wig ?” 
As this was said just over W estBURY, he heard it, and, glaring savagely 
up, whispered an official that the young lady be forthwith conveyed to 
the Tower by way of Tfaitor’s- gate. Somebody told him it 
couldn’t be done, wherewpon he contented himself with vibrating his 
nose, which is remarkable for movement when he is angry, and kivked 
the woolsavk with hi® heels by way of relieving his feelings, But 
nobody troubled themselves about him. The observed of all were two 
men - one a tall, handsome, stern, hard-featured peer, who leant upon 
a stick and walked lame ; the other an under-sized, insignificant little 
being, with a face that reminded‘one of a cockatoo in a bad temper. 
Tbis was he of the FLaBppy Mtnp, who presently began to mumble 
out his shame. Even through his thick skin must have penetrated 
the arrow of his own disgrace, ashe told a story of perfidy, and made 
confessions of brag and cowardice in the ears of England’s fairest 
daughters. Of his speech what can be said further than this, that it 
proved the Ministry even worse than men thought ; thut the policy of 
bullying with its recognized sequel of running away is the highest aim 
of state craft, that any country having England fora friend would 
rather have her for an enemy, that we will cheerfully allow a small 
boy, who trusts in our promises, to have his nose pulled and to be 
kicked by a big brute of whom we are afraid, that nothing short of 
positive murder would induce us to interfere, and even then we must 
first think about it. The Fraspy MInp finished by praising the poor 
incapables, of which he is the worst, and sat down with two or three 
ghosts of “hear, hear,’ which seemed to stick in the throat of the 
lew lunatics who believe in him. The Eart oF Dersy told the 
Fiapsy Minp what it had to expect, arraignment for broken pledges, 
and then the smallest Earl in England had the pleasure of listening to 
a neat sketch of how he, time after time, shook his little fist, and then 
turned his little back, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Here again was the same lamentable exhibition as that just recorded, 
and, this time, from a man of whom better things have, in former days, 
been said. Why repeat the miserable attempt to tinker up the worn- 
out, cracked, and rusty tin pots of the PaLMERSTON administration ? 
Iwas even worse than the Russguu self-debasing address, for here 
there was an attempt to brazen out the shame. At last the painful 
exhibition was over, and the Premier finished with scarcely a hand to 
encourage him ; even the place-hunters and hangers-on were aghast. 
Mr. Diskagxi said that the Conference was a thing without legs, and 
nobody could wonder that the ricketty rocking-horse had thrown 
JOHNNY and his friends in the dirt. He (Mr. Disrskti) would, on 
the earliest day possible, ask the House of Commons what they 
thought of that precious lot opposite. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvceEspay. 

Quite a calm afier the storm of yesterday. Plenty of work was got 
through in a little more than two hours, but nothing of especial in- 
terest, save a statement of Lorp BrovGaaM’s that Brazil had quite 
rubbed away her slave trade stain. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Dispagxt, amid a mighty row of cheering, gave notice of that 
vote of censure so richly deserved by our very shady Government, and 
it Was lamentable enough to see the eloquent historian of the Crimean 

ar propose an amendment, the words of which he was unable to 


provide, simply because the frightened occupants of the Treasury nee 
ad been unable, so far, to agree what KinGLake should be ordered We have been asked what the “dog star” is by @ co t 
le who signs himself “ Dog-days.” He ought to know that it is the sun 


Me. Dovitow moved that Her Masesty’s Government take a' when it becomes a setter. 















































A MIDSUMMER CAROL. 


‘‘Ar midnight on the 30th of June, not less than eighty-one metropolitan tol!- 
bars are to be summarily abolished.”— Newspaper Proclamation. 


Comp, all ye gentlemen who ride, and celebrate the day, 
When more than eighty toll-bars will be swept at once away, 
And all who give expression to opinions then must say, 
This is tidings of comfort and joy ! 
How often at a turnpike, when pencenmne at our ease, 
A savage man has sallied forth the horse’s bead to seize, 
And plundered one amongst us, with “ Hi! threepence, if you please.” 
No tidings of comfort or joy. 
Sometimes you bad no halfpence, and sometimes you had no change, 
Sometimes the application your finances did derange, 
But always you imegined these appeals were very strange, 
For a country which freedom did enjoy. 


Suppose one had to take a cab when going out to dine, 
However could one recollect when having had one’s wine, 
The number which would frank one back was 2, or 3,6,9, 

Which was certain your mind to much annoy. 
Oh! glad must be the folks who have in suburbs their abodes, 
And ylad must be all carriers conveying heavy loads, 


Their taxes will be lightened by this freedom of the roads ; 
hich is tidings of comfort and joy. 





Astronomical. 
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PAINTERS, BEWARE! A FACT. 
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This ie Captain Jounas (late of the Old Clo’ Brigade), who is always going about to fellows’ studios, and annoying them thus :— 


Captain Old Clo’ :—“ Yes, THERR’S THIRTY-TWO OF MY VOLS. 


I’M THE AUTHOR OF A ‘HunpDRED LECTURES’ ON GREBK 


Partosteny. Do you KNow MUcH aBouTIT? RErAD’BM—DO YOU GOOD—JUST RUN YOUR EYE THROUGH ’EM FIRST, AND THEN READ 
"EM CAREFUL. If WILL ONLY COST YOU TWO PUND TWO; CHEAP FOR A FAVOURABLE NOTICE OF THAT PICTURE OF YOUR’N, AIN'T 


IT? Don't think you'd like’em. Atl! good many faulls IN THAT PICTURE YOU'RE AT. 
THE PUBLIC, WOULD You, EM? I'LL CALL IN A COUPLE OF DAYS FOR THE TWO PUND TWO. GOOD MORNIN’!” 


—— ——— 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S ABROAD. 


In this highly educated nineteenth century it is the custom to boast 

of our intellectual refinement. We refer with, perhaps, pardonable | 

ride to the saying of Gzoros THx Turrp, “I wish that every child | 
in my dominions should be taught to read ;” we point in a spirit of | 
self-laudation to our schools, our colleges, our nermal institutions for | 
training teachers, our Government grant for schools, irrespective of | 
class or creed, which benefits the Catholic equally with the orthodox 
Churchman, of which Dissenters and Wesleyans both reap the advan- | 
tage, and exultingly exclaim, “ The schoolmaster’s abroad.” 

Indeed ! “ abroad,” ishe? Will the editor of Notes and Queries, or | 
some other well-informed individual, kindly enlighten us as to his | 
whereabouts? For though the schoolmaster’s abroad, and may rent 
a house in the Prado, or look calmly round upon the hurrying streets | 
of Petersburgh from the Nevs Koi Prospect; whether he has taken | 
up his abode in Vienna or Constantinople, or is actively engaged | 
visiting the islands of the main, it is pretty evident the peripatetic | 
instructor has not yet honoured Paris with his presence; that the | 
Faubourg St. Antoine and the Theatre Gymnase are unknown to him; | 
he has not paced the Boulevards, or canvassed the beauties of the | 
Louvre ; and it is a fact still more patent to all that the special cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph in the city of la belle France | 
has not derived any material advantage from the instructions of that 
worthy. 

You start, lector benerole. We have ample proof for our assertions, | 
and are only too happy to be able to place corroborative evidence | 
before you :— 


“France, by which I mean Emperor and people, /ike such demons'rations.” 
There! is not that sufficient proof? Travellers by land or sea, we | 


YOU WOULDN’T LIKE ’EM POINTED OUT TO 


appeal to you to aid us in this matter. We care not if you belong to 


that vague “ Bohemian border land,” whose inhabitants do a “‘ month 
in Norway for ten pounds,” or whether you have a magnificently 
appointed yacht at your disposal, and travel as only an English Milor 
can—still we claim your assistance. Antique English officers, fighting 
your battles o’er again in Jersey’s peaceful retreat ; dwellers in the Low 
Countries ; members of the Alpine Club who have waved your hats on 
the summit of Mount Blanc; tourists who boated on Lakes Lucerne 
and Como; Brown, who has inscribed thy name on the Pyramids; 
Jongs, thou that writ thy autograph in the visitors’ book at Baden ; 
Rosrnson, thou that boastest of having made “Ja grande tour ;” 
SmitH—true type of Cockney tourists—refusing to see beauties 10 


aught unnoticed by Murray: we call on you each and all, in- 


dividually and collectively, to aid us in our search for the schoolmaster 


| who is abroad. Should we find him, he will be forwarded, “ carriage 


paid,” to the address of the special correspondent of the Daily Tele- 


graph in Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTY. 


Some enterprising photographer is advertising that he does some- 
thing out of the common line. Read this :— 
M Ickoscoric PORTRAITS TAKEN from LIFE, or copied from « carte de 
+ visite, or any sized picturé; and elegantly mounted in scarf pins, charms, ete- 
Free to all parts. 

How nice it will be to have microscopic portraits of some of our 
friends—friends that are of such a description that “ the less you see 
them the better.” 


“Tae CRvIsE OF THE ALABAMA.”—One of the bravest crews that 
ever sailed. 
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Bull: —“ WHAT ON EARTH MADE YO Ur 
YOWLL CATCH IT IF YOU DON’T LOOK OUT! 


7 ’ re rv . 
Russell (Stage Manager) :—*WHAT! DON’T LIKE TO PLAY BOB ACRES? I THOUGHT YOU'D BE 


\|} DELIGHTED.” 
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BULL IN A NEW CHARACTER. 
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‘OU PUT ME IN SUCH A HATEFUL PART, MR. RUSSELL 1 
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OFFICIAL. 


Tue following correspondence has been exchanged between MB. 
Apams and Eart RvusskE 1 in re the Alabama :— 
Mrz. Apams TO'HaRt RvssE cv. 
Upper Portland-place. 

Dear Lorp RussEett,—Far be it from me or my Government to 
make demands that might in any way be deemed preposterous, but 
you yourself must of course admit that the officers and crew of the 
Alabama, saved by the Deerhound, are of course our prisoners of war. 
The fact is that we want them, in order to prevent CapTaIn SEMMES 
from starting a new Alabama and further injuring our commerce ; and 
such being the case, you naturally perceive that the law of nations 
clearly points it out as your duty to surrender them to us. I am 
aware that the French Government has refused to give up those rebel 

risoners saved by the Cherbourg pilot boats into the hands of 

APTAIN WINSLOW, of the Kearsage, but that of course you can 
hardly consider as a precedent, seeing that of the EmPpzRor we stand 
in considerfble awe, while of you, the exact contrary may with per- 
fect truth be stated. ‘ 

Under these circumstances the sooner CapTaIn SEMMEsS and his 
crew are handed out to us to hang, shoot, imprison or otherwise serve 
out as it may seem good to us, the better for all parties; or—but I 
know you daren’t fight, so of course there is no alternative. 

Yours, &c., C. T. ADAMs. 


P.S.—Of course you know we mean to hang that rascal MANHATTAN, 
and in fact all the correspondents of your London papers. 





Eakt RvussELL TO Mrz. ADAMS. 
Downing-street. 

Dgark Mr. Apams,—Many thanks for your kind note, which I at 
once hasten to answer. I shall be most delighted to surrender 
Captain SzMMEs and the crew of the Alabama saved by the Deer- 
hound into your hands, and in fact I was on the point of writing a 
despatch to you upon the subject when your letter arrived. When 
you state, however, that we “daren’t fight,” I beg leave to inform you 
that you are completely mistaken, and I have but to call your atten- 
tion to our course of action in the matter of the Trent to prove the 
utter fallacy of your statement. It is true that we were perfectly 
aware that at that time your hands were quite full with your own 
affairs, and so unable to resent any insults that we might offer ; but 
that has nothing whatever to do with the case in point. Then again, 
in the present continental difficulties, should the King of DENMARK 
be taken prisoner, and the Danish kingdom be completely dismembered, 
we fully intend to reconsider our determination of non-interference, 
and we might perhaps even, should the contingencies above stated 
occur, go so far as to remonstrate once more wich the sovereigns of 
Prussia and Austria. 

The mention of these facts will, I am sure, convince you of the 
fallacy of your agsertion about our “ not fighting,” though at the same 
time accept my humblest apologies in thus recalling them to your 
recollection, and I should be ly obliged if you would not write 
anything to Szwarp of what I have said, as I am afraid he might not 
like it, and I might have to recant them—a course of action, however, 
which, though unpleasant, I should in the interests of peace have no 


hesitation in following. Accept, &c., 
RUSSELL. 
P.S.—As to the hanging of the newspaper correspondents, that of 


course is a purely personal matter for the consideration of the said 
caceepeneine- The civis Romanus swum doctrine is now-a-days quite 
exploded. 


A Man of Metal. 

THE pocket of Mz. Cray, M.P., was picked the other day in the 
lobby of the House of Lords, The offender has not yet dis- 
covered, but the police are already on his track. He is supposed to 
be a distinguished chemist who is deeply interested in the extraction 
of aluminium and other precious metals from Cray. On beirg told 
that the money he had taken belonged to Mr. Cray, he will y 
return it, stating he had only taken it as a loam. 


An Ornithological Wonder. 


_ THs old belief that the cuckoo lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds has received a shock. At Whithorn, in Wi ire, the 
Worcester Herald informs us, a cuckoo was seen to build a nest, and 
is now reported to be sitting on hereggs. What next? We shall 
have Disgak11 speaking an original oration without cribbing ite best 
points, and TaYLor writing a piece without theaid of France! 


FU N. 
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A BAD HOME. 

Many evils whose fruits appear in our police courts are attributable 
to a bad home; but there is one Hommp-which really should be sent 
abroad, with a free passage. We allude to*the particular “ Home,” 
who will erelong be a synonyme for “lunatic asylum,” for there is 
little doubt that too many of his dupes-end their spiritual manifesta- 
tions in a padded chamber. And no wonder, for those who can 
consent to be puzzled by a mere charlatan,a conjurer without a con- 
jurer’s honest confession of his deception,maust indeed be devoid of 
reason at the very outset. It is not often that Fun is desirous ef 
doing as Rome does when he isiin Londonyand not in Rome, but a 
little of the wholesome rigour which His Houiness THE Pors 
exercised towards this i jag mountebank is much to be 
desired. That the imposture,which-roguesand foolscall spiritualism, 
is spreading far and wide through society,isan@larming fact, towhich 
we wish to call earnest attention. Will mone of the magistrates, who 
protect us from gipsies and fortune-tellers, hens without «any 
ostensible means of earning a livelihood, have the goodness -toysee if 
the arch-spiritualist cannot be included in ca yand be sent 
to em his hands at oakum-picking. © a —a 
t for instance—be taken, the evil will:spread like the = ile 
to fill our lunatic asylums, and somebedy’s pockets. "We 
may, the subject is a | miserable table-tilting 

ism, which masquerades as spiritualism, trifles with the most 
Ss ; of = and desecrates 7 Deena noaaaee- 
e on all earnest thinking men to assist in exposing the impos- 
ture, and saving weak women and foolish men from madness—or a 
credulity hardly preferable.to it. 





MORE NONSENSE. 
By THE AUTHOR or Mumpo Jumpo. 


have been est] uested to t the fellowing rhapsody: hh 
eee manager of the Bollers} a Soames 


OLE CoLE, 


or 
*The C. B., who may be 
A very great gaby. 
A farce, 


By an ass 
Of the very first class. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Oxz CoLE* , ‘ . > A Black Slack. 
Yz DILKE ° ; ° Donkey’s Milk, 


Enter YE DILKE, wrapt in silk, 
I am the DILkE, the public knows whilk ;' 
Whilk not which, in rhymes I’m 60 rich. 
Enter OLE Cotz. (Sighs through his eyes.) 


Boo! oo! ! (C i l . 
Bow! wow! (Sac the idgete his digits?) 
The C. B. 

(Speaks with shrieks.) 


Well! hereI am! A sham.‘ 
What is my aim? Much blame. 
Say,amI sane? Not plain. 
Is not this sweet ? And how—how’s your poor feet ?* 
(Dances once more, and stamps on the floor.) 





Tiddy di, tiddy di, 
Tiddy di, tiddy di. 
[For the remainder of this drivel apply at the Boilers, South Ken- 
sington, or (if after next week) at the lswood Asylum for Idiots} 
LIKE PRUSSIA’S IMPUDENCE. we 
WE understand that Prussia is in want of a and meditates an 
attempt to negotiate it in London. We shall be happy to lend ita 


kick—in fact, more kicks than halfpenece. 





® Coxz or coal—slack, small coal—rubbish—to be shot fying. 

1 Whilk, or whelk, a crawling thing ; supposed to be of the same species as the 
dilk here mentioned. 

2 This is a witty allusion to his hair-brained folly. 

5 A delicate indication of kleptomania. 

* This appears tobe a confession of sins—reeson in the midst of madness. 

+ This is perhaps to deprecate, by servility, the kicking hereby merits. 
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Policeman Pitcher :—“ NOW THEN, YOU BOYS,WHATS ALL THIS 
FIGHTING ABOUT?” 


Butcher's Boy :—“’Cos HE CALLED ME ‘LEG 0’ MUTTON AN’ 
TRIMMINS’!” 
Fishmonger's Boy :—“ VERY WELL! AND WHAT DID HE WANT TO 


CALL ME ‘COD’8 HEAD AND SHOULDERS’ FOR ?” 


ED 


————— — - ———— ——— a 


AN IRISH MEMBER. 

THERE is a good story in one of Harry LoRREQUER’s novels of a 
boy who, chancing to see his father fighting a duel early one morning, 
with a former fast friend, asked his parent what it was about, where- 
upon the gentleman, with true Irish frankness, confessed, “ Bedad, he 
cudn’t remimber just thin!” Sire Cotman O’LOGHLEN appears to 
have been afflicted with similarly short recollections when he went 
into the lobby the other day and killed his favourite bill. We trust 
his constituents, in consideration of this truly Irish way of backing a 
friend, will always retain him on tho establishment at St. Stephen’s, to 
supply the House with innocent and healthy recreation. 





Musical Notes. , 

Ws should think that the music best suited for an Eistedfodd, or 
gather of Welsh bards, would be from the Beggar’s Opera— 

** How harp-y could I be with either.” 

Another suggestion which we throw out for public guidance is that 
bachelors’ musical parties should always sing “ Home, sweet home,” 
in a latch key. 

We have Tose asked whether there is any difference between a 

oung lady who can’t = “on account of her cold,” and a piano that 
got out of arder. Of course there is. The latter only requires 
tuning—the former needs impor-tuning. 


Courtly Language. p 
Our fashionable friend the Court Journal, in speaking of a proposed 
“Poxay Parcels Delivery Company” (a very good scheme, by the 
way), makes the following sapient reflection :— 
The anes pany, ae tho wants that suit our days, meena ay 
A splendid pemay must be very singular to require a plural verb, 
‘The language is worthy of penny-a-lining, not a “ silver lining.” 





AT THE PLAY. 
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TELLA COLAS 
at the Prin. 
cess’s is at 
present the 
only star left 
twinkling in 
the theatrical 
sky, where we 
may now look 
in vain for 


| a 27 any brighter 
< <3 oe | Ray than that 
iD Li] My A | or’* J. Ww. a3 
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x which illumes 

the same play- 
\\\bill. The new 
drama of The 
Monastery o 
St. Taek uf 
version of Ca- 
SIMIR DELa- 
: . Ne | VIGNIS Juan 
on of Austria— 
is another 
example of 
some body’s 
aversion toa Jew ’un which has been pretty extensively exhibited 
of late on the stage. Dramatists have as much reason to be 
thankful for the persecution of the Hebrews as for the costume of 
CHARLES THE SxcoND, for both have been real blessings to play- 
wrights. The young French actress who plays a supposed Jewess in 
the first act, and a young novice in the second, is discovered to be 
somebody else in the third, so that the public may go on guessing 
through the plot, just as if they were being asked a series of conun- 
drums. The story is really, however, as simple as the ancient problem 
concerning the precise position of PETER when the light became ex- 
tinguished. Mr. JOHN NELSON represents the natural, and Mr. 
ViNING the unnatural son of CHARLES THE FIFTH, who is introduced 
at the time he retired from the Spanish monarchial business, and went 
into cloisters and the clock and watch-making line. The two brothers, 
not being fraternally disposed, are quarrelling all through the drama, 
the action taking a “fray” turn altogether; but as it is for the pos- 
session of the beautiful STELLA, the quarrel, as it stands, may be called 
a pretty one. MpLLE. Coxas is piquant and pleasing, of course, but 
as thoroughly French as Mr. VINING in the part of PHILIP THE 
SeconD looks thoroughly Spanish. He ought to be taken at once of 
the stage and be framed for the National Gallery, that the nation 
may be congratulated on having secured a fine VELASQUEZ in the 
highest preservation. Mr. Henry Marston, always a most careful 
and conscientious artist, shows as CHARLES THE FiFrTH the true touch 
of the gout ; a better illustration of a monarch in a hobble has never 
been afforded. Mr. J. W. Ray’s portrait of Dom QuExapn the 
flustered is admirably drawn, but the other Don, surnamed GOMEZ, 
and played with a most lugubrious visage, is coloured with still more 
wonderful art, for in that face one may read—as in a book—the dis- 
agreeable duties that the king’s private secretary had perpetually 
devolving upon him. If that countenance could be translated by Mk. 
OXENFORD as faithfully and concisely as he has rendered the play, 
a whole history of the horrors of the reign of PHILIP THE SECOND 
might be added to the annals of Spain. 

Toe Opp May. 
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THE STAMP OF FOLLY. 


_ Liurrep liability and limited ability appear to have reached their 
limit, their ultima Thule, or ultimate foolery, at last! Here’s the 
latest idiocy advertised :— 
** A London, Provincial, Colonial, and Continental Postage-stamp Company, with 
a capital of £500 in 1,000 shares of 10s. each, is about to be started. The pros 
states that ‘the company is formed to promote the stamp movement, as conducive 
to art, learning, and improvement,’ ”’ 
Any more senseless mania than the present rage for collecting 
tage-stamps we think it would be almost impossible to discover- 
t isa fashion worthy of a middle-aged magpie of weak intellects. 
But it required the formation of this company for the promotion of 
“art, learning, and improvement,” to put the finishing touch to the 
matter. If the people want to collect, let them form a society to 
up the orange-peel in thestreets. This would prevent — a 
leg, and the pavement, the scene of their labours, could hardly be 
above their intellects. 
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GALLERY OF FEMALE PORTRAITS. 
No. 1.—FanNNny THE FLret. 


BEARDED reader, our portraits are open “ to view ;” 
Moustache cultivator, they open to you ; ° 

We'll endeavour to warn, to instruct, and divert, 
And the-first in the gallery, Fanny the Flirt. 


Her figure is petite, her features—ah ! well— 

Though net strictly beautiful, charm like a spell ; 

Ger hair wavy threadlets of rippling bright gold ; 

And her hat, maiden ladies, denominate bold. 

Tiny hands, bien gautées, and dainty bottines 

(Little beots of Balmoral, that last French word means) ; 
And manner enchanting, though perhaps a slave pert, 
And eyes brightly sparkling, hath Fanny the Flirt. 


At Brighton and Dover, when overworked town, 

Its journal, and cash-book, and ledger throws down ; 
‘When the counsellor, leaving his briefs and his fees, 
Seeks a new lease of life from the health-giving breeze ; 


When the editor lays by his often-trimmed quill, 
To mix with tourists at Tenby-at-Pill, 

And dismisses each REUTER with sentences curt, 
You may meet with my heroine, Fanny the Flirt. 


You will meet with her at pic-nic, and concert, and ball, 
At croquétshe daintily poiseth her maul ; 

Then in vain, bearded reader, your skill you’ll exert, 
For you'll quickly be croqué’d by Fanny the Flirt. 


And in vain, with effusion, your suit you may press, 
Or beg for the favour of one golden tress ; 

For sweetly disdainfui, and saucily pert, 

As she coolly rejects you, is Fanny the Flirt. 


Take warning, by Frank, of the Eighteenth Hussars, 
With a thousand a year, and his medals and stars, 

Who paid his addresses, but felt himself hurt 

When he saw the gay yachtsman with Fanny the Flirt. 


Fan waltzed with the yachtsman—the belle of the ball— 
But with such a young lady one lover must pall ; 

So she angled for others ; his answers were curt, 
Weighed his anchor, and left saucy Fanny the Flirt. 


The esquire, next in order, bowed down to her sway 

(At catching a lover she was quite au fait) ; 

‘With him rode to cover, her power to exert, 

For a wide-awake lady was Fanny the Flirt. 

Like NapotEon, her love for fresh fame knew no bounds, 
And she wished to coquette with the master of hounds ; 
In vain the squire argued ; so after a spurt, 

From the hunting-field vanished Miss Fanny the Flirt. 


Each month, as it rolled on, still brought a fresh flame, 
But none suited the taste of this fastidious dame ; 
The pride of the sword, gown, and cassock was hurt, 


When, “Of course, sir, you’re joking,” said Fanny the Flirt. 


By the waves sadly sighing, there wanders alone 

A lass a score lovers have each called “their own ;” 
‘Tis Fan, the bewitching, the saucy and pert— 
She mourns her lost lovers, does Fanny the Flirt. 





AN OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 


PICKED UP BY OUR OwN MOUCHARD. 


Sm1TH.—The Prussians didn’t lose mugh time in taking Alsen, after 
the recommencement of hostilities. 

Brown.—No, they didn’t. Though I can’t say I fancy the 
achievement will add very much to the glory of their arms. 

SmiTH.— Well, you see, as pegards glory, that’s not an article 
they’ve dealt in very extensively in this war; in fact the supply hardly 
equalled the demand. 

Brown.—They contrive, however, to make a little go a long 


way. 

Surr.—Yes; you might almost say that it goes quite out of 
sight. 

Brown.—How the Manchester party must chuckleat the recogni- 
tion of their peculiar doctrines, ; 

SmitH.—Yes ; the peace-at-any-price school haye got it all their 
own way now. 

Brown.—And how respected and beloved Bngland is becoming 
under their tutelage ! 

SmiTH.—Particularly. ) 

Brown.—And what fear will be aroused in future by Barr 
RussExu’s threatening despatches! 

Smira.— Tremendous. 

Brown.—And nobody will dare to disobey his high behests. 

Smrra.—Of course not. 

Brown.—And all this we owe to Manchester, In fact wo may say 
that our present policy is deci BRIGHT. ee 

SmitH.—Did you see that the Prussians talk of sanctioning 
privateering in order to cope with the Danish fleet ? 

Brown.—Very natural. What of it? 

Smira.—What of it? Good ious! don’t you know that 
privateering is next akin, if not equivalent, to piracy? And piracy is 
murder, with a dash of thieving ! 

Brown.—Weill! and this war is thieving, with a dash of murder. 
So that, you see, the intreduction of privateering on the part of the 
Prussians would be nothing more than applying at sea the principles 
they have so successfully carried out on shore. 









































TOUTE AUTRE SHOWS! 


THERE is to be a tremendous horse show at the Agricultural Hall. 
As the managers of the Ditxz-i-CoLx-tural Gardens, at South Ken- 
sington, are apparently so anxious to rival Cremorne and such places, 
they might as well go in to oppose the Islington Exhibition. The 
celebrated “Donkey Show,” so much talked of at one time, has never 
come off yet. The gardens would be just the spot, and the animals 
would feel quite at home among the presiding geniuses of the place. 

By the way, we would recommend the clique to apply for a license 
for dancing and the sale of drink. The magistrates will probably not 
refuse it, and they would then be able to appear to advantage. At pre- 
sent Cremorne has the advantage of them in this respect, and a good 
many others. 





Nixey my Dolly Pals! 

SomE people’s notions of cleanliness would appear to be rather 
extraordinary. Here is a line ddvertisement, which stares us in the 
face in our daily paper :— 

(\LEANLINESS.—NIXEY’S BLACKLEAD. 


We should have fancied that blacklead was anything but clean ; 
but that does not appear to be Mz. Nrxgy’s opinion, which seems to 
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A 8TORY, going the round of the papers, gives a striking proof of 
the Premier’s affability. It relates that an Irish deputation waited on 
his lordship, at Cambridge House, to impress on him the necessity 
for a good bour at Cork, and that his lordship’s first 7, iry was 
about Mr. Macuree’s organs of sight—for the Mayor of Cork had 
one peeper bunged up as a compliment to that city. It also states 
that when the said gentleman first waited on his lordship, he was 
speering under the same irritation of the eye, and that the Premier 
advised him to go and see an oculist. The story is very charming 
and pleasant. But as the Mayor of Cork said, when he and the de- 
putation were sent empty away, “'That’s all ray. eye !” 
















be the same as Old Nick’s is. 

















No Chanee of that! 


Mr. P. WixypHamM contended last week in the House,of Commons 
that the breed of horses in England had deteriorated, and the august 
assembly came virtually to the conclusion that they had not. Having 
now decided on the horses, we should that the members might 
next consider the question of donkeys; but on this subject we have 
no fear. From a conan eeAY Se P debates, and 
judging from the—not to use harsh an ¢x 
eee or nome of the epeotnae pecerdad,, we Mabel that there 

THE LATEST ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. is not the slightest chance of that race degenerating in the least 
“Sampo,” said one of the “black chattels” to another, a few days | degree. 
ago, “him SHAKESPEARE. golly! him know how to write de 
oo: You see, him say hab dere egg-sits and dere hen- 
mses |” 








Tax New Woxp.— Positive, Bant ; Comporative, Banter; Super- 


, BANTING. 
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PROSE AGAIN. 


Clara (to Brother, who has looked in to inspect the latest addition to the next Census) :— BUT DON’T YOU THINK, CHARLES, HER NOSE 
18 A sUccEss? So TINY—SUCH A QUAINT LITTLE PIMPLE—JUST A nose bud IN FACT!” 


Charles (horribly prosaic) :—“ NEVER YOU FEAR, CLARA; IT WILL BE full blown IN TIME, NO DOUBT.” 














A LION ADVERTISEMENT. 
A PROVINCIAL newspaper recently contained the following curious 


THE FALL OF A BISHOP. 


In NONSENSE VERSE. advertisement :— . 
THERE is a great Bishop of Oxon, “The director of the exhibition is desirous of finding a dentist with sufficient 
Who his horse not as as a rock’s on ; skill and courage to stop a decayed tooth for the large lion. The director is re 


gardless of the expense, as the lion suffers greatly from the pain it endures.” 


For a few days ago, The director was an indirector in the puffing line, or puffing lion. 


1 
1 
In our f Rotten-row, ; : ; ( 
earth hard He might require a dentist to stop the creature’s tooth, but he meant 

ae the or —_ P -_y ; wanes - him also to draw the public. The operator would run some chance of . 
And folks said, “Tis plain that his Grace is not only stopping the monster's fangs, but also staying its stomach, we 
Much safer by far in some places, should fancy. 
Than when he’s a-straddle Se 

And up in his saddle ;” South Kensington Latin. . 

. . , ] 
Which we fancy exactly the case ie. Ix a pamphlet of incoherent gibberish recently published, ' and 
But one wag much given to banter, attributed to Kina Coxz, of South Kensington, the following lines { 
On hearing the fall, cried instanter, occur at the commencement of what is (not unnecessarily) described 

“ Quite astonished I am, as a burlesque :— C 

For I thought Soary Sam . guemete pemeom i 

Was an excellent hand at a canter !” Gr contenes Gaanien, I 
errant To show you what that is.” 0 

: We are so prepared for ignorance on the part of the Boilers 60 8 

Wehoes # he Woeels-anindes. that we are hardly astonished at the mispronunciation of “dramaus e 

A cHaTrTy contributor of an illustrated contemporary discovers that | which rhymes it with “ what that is.” After reading the pamphlet ? 






the leader-writer of the Daily Telegraph was so struck by the heroics | question one does not wonder at the bad Latin, for it is only in k 
of the Alabama duel that he burst out into the hexameter line— with the English. 
* Fathoms deep in Norman waters lies the good ship Alabama.” a : 

Bravo, chatty contributor! If you had offered such hexameters as| “JENNY OF THE MILL.”— Well, we suppose she’s a spinning-je@”)- 
those to the master when you were at school, you would have caught Srrence, 4 Negative.—Do you know why high living is recom 
it pretty smart. I + sapeaep the hexameter is not in his line after all. | mended for the rheumatism? Because you—no, it isn’t because ; 
Perhaps the C. C. will be gratified to learn that he has run his head | —wrong again—because—now for it—because you must live bi uf 
against the metre of Hiawatha. you seve the room-attics and sky-attic—eh ? 











Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 76, 79, & 90, Fleet-street, ana Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.c.—July 9, 18% 
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HARD LINES. 


Officer:—“ WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY COMING ON PARADE IN 
THAT STATE, SIR? WHY, YOU HAVEN'T SHAVED, YOU DIRTY 
FELLOW.” 3 

Soldier :—“IF YER PLEASE, Siz, ’M GROWING MY WHISKERS. 

Officer :—“ OH, YOU ARE, ARE YOU. WELL, YOU’VE PLENTY OF 
TIME TO DO THAT OFF PARADE. I’D STRONGLY ADVISE YOU TO 
SHAVE ’EM OFF BEFORE YOU COME ON. ‘TWO DAYS’ PACK-DRILL, 


RIGHT ABOUT FACE.” 





AND ECHO ANSWERS, WHERE? 


Between Saturday, the 2nd inst.,and Monday, the 4th, a jeweller’s 
shop in t'1e city was emptied of jewels to the amount of from £4,000 
to £6,000. It was proved that in order to effect an entrance the 
thieves must have used terrific force, since they had to break through 
a door lined with sheet iron, and to do this rough steel wedges and 
crowbars were used, the application of which involved very considerable 
noise, Not only that, but gas was left burning all oe long and 
during the Sunday in the shop, while in the window-shutters small 
panes of plate-glass were let in, so that any one passing In the street 
could look into the shop and see if all was right. Despite, however, 
of all these precautions, the robbery was effected, and, for the thieves, 
most successfully. The victimised proprietor naturally now asks, 
where were the police, the guardians (?) of the public security? At 
the time when it was pro to amalgamate the City and metro- 
politan police, the former were extremely loud in their protestations 
of their superior efficacy, boasting how few crimes were committed 
in their particular demesne. Yet here we have a robbery committed 
not only under their very noses, but under their very eyes, and, we 
might almost add, superintendence. Might we suggest to the public 
guardians (though really under present circumstances the title is 
eminently sarcastic), that if instead of hunting down refractory beggars 
and pillaging unfortunate omnibus conductors they were only to do 
their duty, how much better pleased would 
with their money to pay them. But ee after all, we have already 
been too presumptuous; and the noble creatures in blue, who are sup- 

to perambulate our streets, have determined to give us a lesson 

y thus showing how valuable they might be—if theychose. Un- 

aetunalaly, however, for the plundered jeweller, in this instance they 
t. 


— 


the public be in parting | and discord. We trust that the Society, 



























































THE PARLIAMENTARY HORSE SHOW. 


Tas isa horsey world! AzEXxXANDER had his halus, and 
WELLINGTON his Copenhagen, Even that otdbok fron the true 
British stock, Yanxkez Doovix, was not unprovided with a little 


pony, on which, if the words’of history and song may be credited, he 
came to town. Consequently, it was with feelings of mingléd interest 
and expectation that we visited last week the tary Horse 


Show which since February has been opened at St. Stephen’s. 
Among the animals thus competing for public acknowledgment and 


estimation, there are many, as is to be ex which are utterly worth- 
less ; while others there are whose worth, if not positi startling, is at 
any rate very considerable to the country at of the first 


of these, PALMERSTON, is an old horse, which, as we could see, still 
retained some signs of the former spirit which animated him in 
his younger and better da Unfortunately, of late years he has 
been driven in acurricle with a small quadruped named RvussgExt, 
whose chief fault, low action, has to a certain extent infected the 
game old horse PaLMERsTON so much that it is much doubted 
whether Mr. Butt, to whom both the animals belong, intends re- 
taining them in the government stable, where for the few years 
they, with a number of others, have been kept. In fact, RussELL 
has contaminated all the other horses in the stable; so that 
now the best course to be pursued by Mr. Butt would, to our 
thinking, be to clear out the whole lot, and thoroughly weed his 
establishment. 

The next horse that struck our fancy was CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER, a fine noble animal, which we really were sorry 
to see in the same stable with RussELL. We could plainly perceive 
that the fine creature despised his wretched little companion, 
and chafed under the restraint of being compelled to accom- 
modate his paces to those of the little ‘“‘meddler and muddler,” as 
RvUssELL has been named from his habit of continually trying to run 
on foreign courses, where, however, he invariably comes hopelessly to 
grief, involving the whole of his stable companions in his salebortubets. 
GLADSTONE has latterly been slightly given to bolting off the beaten 
track prescribed to the government horses, but we have good hopes 
that this propensity will in time be checked, and that he will eventu- 
ally turn out a thoroughly useful and noble animal in every respect. 

Of the rest of the horses in the government stable it is scarcel 
necessary to LayYakRpD, formerly known as “ The Ninéve 
Bull,” is a useful animal, though at times rather inclined to be vicious, 
especially when engaged in making parliamentary ve for his 
stable. SomMERsET and PaGcet are Admiralty horses, and though 
useful in their way, are too much addicted to procrastination, the 
common vice of this peculiar class of animal, to be ly useful 
animals to Mr. BULL. HarTINnGTON, a charger, is also given to this 
fault, but as he is young, with time he may improve. 

Of the Tory or Opposition stable the least said soonest mended, 
The chief animals are the DERBY, a but old horse, about whom 
opinions are much divided ; and the Dizzy, a vicious creature of the 
Caucasian breed, whose peculiarity it is to try and bite fiercely at 
every movement made by the animals in the government stable, and 
an ardent desire to find himself enjoying some of Mz. BuLu’s office 
hay, which, however, we are doubtful if he will obtain. 

On the whole, however, the show is a very creditable one to Mr. 
BULL, and we advise every one to pay it a visit before it is sent to the 
country, as the owner talks of doing at the end of the present season. 





What’s to be Done with the Monkey? 


Tue other day, while Mz. Bass’s very excellent bill was being dis- 
cussed in the House, some member of t, who seems to have 
no senses to be driven out of by Italian discords, tried to bring ridicule 
on the measure by asking what was to be done with the while 
his owner was > she queen merely put 
monkey-trick by the sportive M.P., and not out of any regard for his 
“ poor relation ;” but there is a serious consideration for the “ Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty.” We are always sorry to see a monkey 
in such ing society as that of an Italian organman. The 

or animal, reminding us of some human creatures 

i times; but the creature with whom 
he is connected—a “ poor relation” indeed he 


F 


been drawn to the fact, will take prompt measures to prevent the poor 

monkeys trom being dtagaes weet vt Sngsass WE cock dogznded 

and made to exe t 

beings. 
Tus Peorer Sipz To Vore ror.—The sea-side, 
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FINE WRITING. 


‘kavwrany-men are ‘too apt tc consider*those more especially con- 


mected with the: ri ‘as reporters, sub-editors, etc., as 
‘ any of the profession than paragraph- 
wri and to declare there is no great’ art in writing an account of 


i 
' 


sco 
_  peaders of; 


£ 


Fominded. ys of femppe saentical ¢ffusion— 
; *“Permon 


shee Rerri ie ete ates or in sasentittale the 
doing» at the police-courts. $ are ee right we are quite 
onmnced, but there are some reporters—vulgarly known ieahhe-o- 
Jiners— who ‘could easily write .a three volume or dash off a five-act 
melo-drama in a couple of sittings. 

Snch.an.one we have: mowin our mind’s eye, and we should be only 
Aooglad sto beshonoured with his acquaintance, but as that is only a 
(we: quote w specimen of his writings, in order that the 

may.‘be:partakers of our joy :— 

}) 4 A Mifare’ cotthge lecture was held at Pitt,on Sunday evening, the 19th June, 
by the Rev. T. Twwasres; of Birmingham, with the greatest eucecss. It forcibly 


om your aay roof, whose curling smoke, 
nts the mist, is heard at intervals 
i 10 1.079) Dive mulce of pealms, the simple song of praise.’ ” 
MEP ther be ndt something novel and striking about that style, we 
- “Bat the paragraph appears to us to have such vlaims to 
we gladly honour its author by admitting his produc- 


’ tions into our columns, and at the same time we would urge on his 
4 


‘brethren the advisability of adopting so striking a style. 
| *Imhaginie, kind reader, if you can, your morning paper filled with 


phmiilar-peetic extracts ; or were the reporter somewhat of a bard, he 


might give us original poetry. 
would be appropriate :— 


“ As from one fatal] spark arise 
The flames, aspiring to the skies, 


In describing a fire this quotation 


aa And ail the crackling wood consumes.” 


The account of an execution might be concluded thus :-— 


* Cavenart speedily made all the necessary preparations, and having retired for 
& moment, drew the bolt, the 4 fell, and the unhappy culprit was Gaucher into 
eterpity. The whole seeve forcibly reminded us of the lines of SwirT— 
* The sleeping hangman ties the fatal noose, 
Nor unsuccessful waits for dead men’s shoes.’ ” 
Again, | the police-co - eae pet while chronicling the misdeeds of 
some roysterer in the Haymarket, might wake the worthy mayistrate 
address him thus :— 


“I eee by thine eyes thou hast been reading a little Geneva print.” 


And the “ dreadful accident” maker might boast to his intimates 

that I was connected with the Devonshire Advertiser, 
** Wherein J spoke of most disas'rous ehanees 
Of moving accidents by flood and field.” 

Now, gentlemen reporters, we have done our duty ; we have shown 
you how (in the opinion of some members of your profession) your 
articles and poragraphs might be improved. We make the suggestion 
in good faith, and if it be of any use to you, it is quite at your service. 


‘THE RED HERRING OF ENGLAND. 
; A HARD OR SOFT ROE-MAUNT. 


[** Ou diplomatic representatives at the Courts of France, Austria, and Spain 
are just how endeavouring to induce those three countries to admit the British red 
herring @n a more equitable customs footing.” — Vide the Press.) 


| Burm diplomat’s latest pursuit is, 
| e fact from this rumour inferring, 
©To-endeavour to take off the duties 
That weigh on the British red herring ! 
Then heigh for the British red herring, , 
May the diplomat carry his wishes ; 
Hurrah for the British red herring— 
Here’s the bloater, the finest of fishes! 


And France, Spain, and Austria deeply 
The question discuss of conferring 
The right to be naturalized y 
On that traveller the British red herring. 
Then heigh for the British red herring, 
They know he an excellent dish is ; 
Hiurrah for the British red herring— 
Here’s the bloater, the king of the fishes ! 


If these potentates won’t drop the duty, 
Most grievously will they be erring, 
In debarring their land from the beauty 
And worth of the British red herring. 
Then heigh for the British red herring, 
If their country’s advantage their wish is ; 
Hurrah for the British red herring— 
Here’s the bloater, the sovereign of fishes ! 


A king may of course obtain glory 
By deeds of the “ do” that’s called “ derring,” 
But famed will be very much more he 
Who cheapens the British red herring. 
Then heigh for the British red herring, 
Tis true spite of “‘ pshaws” and of “ pishes !” 
Hurrah for the British red herring— 
Here's the bloater, the glory of fishes! 


For whenever death comes to remove him, 
The nation will mourn his interring ; 
And will write on the tombstone above him— 
“ He admitted the British red herrivg.” 
Then heigh for the British red herring, 
May the diplomat earry his wishes ; 
Hurrah for the British red herring, 
And the bloater, the emperor of fishes ! 


EX FUMO. 


It is really quite refreshing to read the delightfully snobbish 
manner in which fashionable papers speak of royal doings. We 
noticed in a contemporary the other day, in the account of the laying 
of the first stone of the new wing of the London Hospital, a charm- 
ing instance of fine writing of this sort. It speaks of the performance 
of the ceremony by “His Royat Hicaness, who, with 
customary good humour, spread the mortar.” ‘We should have 
thought a trowel would have been more appropriate. How could 
any one display customary good humour in spreading mortar? Here, 
however, is a still better example of the lengths— or rather depths—to 
which fashionable reporters can go. It oceurs. in a letter from “our 
own correspondent,” at Kissingen :— 

“The other day, as the Gaayp Duke Constantine was standing in conversation 
with the Kino or Bavaria, the latter let tall his cigar amongst the sand and pebbles 
of the walk. The Graud Duke, immediately drawing his cigur-case from his ade- 
pocket, offered a cigar to his royal eompanion. Pre-ently appeared the Empemos 
or AUSTRIA at a certain distance on the wask, and the young Kixe oF Bavasis 
after raising his eyes and hands to Heaven in token of admiration at the exquisite 
flavour of the cigar, setually presumed to beckon to Francis Josep to hasten bis 
appreach, and in another moment another weed from tbe care of the Grand 
Was seen to exhibit its tiny spark between the lips of the K.ise;.” 

! 

Fancy the audacious king “ who presumed” to beckon an envperer : 
Picture with what alacrity “our own correspondent” scrambled for 
the sacred weed which had touched royal lips! Really this eppe®* 
tous the “.ne-p/ush ultra” of snobbery. 





Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
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Tre Bisnor or Durnam has issued a notice to the effect that | 


smoking will not be allowed in the park at Bishop’s Auckland. We 
hope his Grace does not imagine that this will keep weeds out of 3 
park. The order is rather a harsh one, for a man surely can whiff bs 
pipe without being suspected of aiming a blow at the Church. 
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Fun in Parliament. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mownpay, Jvty 5TH: 


THe EaRt OF MALMESBURY promised that herwould: give their 
lordships a treat next Friday; they should have an’ opportunity of 
working up the Fraspy Minpy» He (Hart or Mataressvry) in- 
tended to ask noble lords if they did not think the present Govern- 
ment-society unfit for England’to associate with. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


It was the first day of the greatefight, and it was interesting to 
observe what shoals of members considered it proper to attend prayers 
by way of commencement, and then deposit each one his card in the 
potch provided for that purpose by weyof securing hisplace. For the 
Strangers’ Gullery there had beet anmeager waiting and a vigorous 

ushing, and it was now crammed, andiseewith the Peers’ Gallery, the 

peaker’s Gallery, and the gallery “ fotdistingnished foreigners.” At 
last there was going to be a-direct hittitig< out; no mistake about it 
this time; the Satrey Game of Miifistries wasto be shown up, her 
dirty old bonnet-strings wete:to’ be-untied, andher dirty old coun- 
tenance exposed, and’ the ‘dirty old@party, was to have sundry and 
severe slaps in the face, mayhaprte- be kieked and carted away-as a 
nuisance. At half-past four in camethe party applying for the situa- 
tiou that ought to be vacant ; ‘this wasd¥ig. Bensamin, he who was 
to commence assault upon the unsavouty\ ancient above specified. 
BeNJAMIN was received with a great: shout-from his followers, and 
there were lots of rubbing of hawds)and embracement of- knees, and 
tilting up of lezs, and broad gtitiseand)chucklings ; and as for MR. 
KexkewIcu, the member for he was so excited that be 
reached over and felt the calf of D¥SR4EET, to-see if the muscles were 
in good-trim. Dizzy washighby ineensed at such a liberty, and 
turned angrily on Kekewtoeus who kept on bowing, and said he 
couldn’t help it. Then efme the Premrmr, also received with a 
chorus of welveme from hig*side’; and after a tedious delay, occasioned 
by prelittinury business’ up started Dizzy to pound away, and this 
was just what hisepeeelamounted to, for though full of truth from 
beginning to end, thotgita complete crusher as far as detail, though 
a history perfect‘as-a»record of ignorance; incapacity and cowardice; 
still it must be confessed’ the speech; asta speech, was heavy. The 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQvE® had: to follow Disrak tt, and this 
address was just the opposite of that to which he had to reply. It was 
not heavy, for it was full of sarcastic bitterness, recklessness of 
statement, and eloquent personality. It was alive all through, but, as 
an answer to the indictment, it was.a miserable failure. Then we had 
that very great bore, NEWDEGATE, who conceived it his mission to put 
a spoke in the opposition wheel. That Newpreare regards himself 
as having been overlooked by those whom he associates with only to 
humbuy, is clear enough, Such'a man‘is a nuisance all round, a bad 
eximple, aud had better be sent about his business at an early date. 
Mk. Kinctakr moved his milk-and-water amendment in the very 
extreme of milk-and-water style, and then Grenerat Peet broke in 
with manly, vigorous blows, which carried the House with him, The 
Lorp Avvocars then said something feeble-minied, and was answered 
by Lorp Sran ey, who evidently spoke from his heart, and expressed 
his vontempt of the lumber on the Treasury bench. Then a scramble 
between CoppENn and OsBoRNE as‘to who should catch the SPEAKER'S 
eye, COBDEN succeeding in carrying off the article to keep for the 


morrow, 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 
Lorp SHAFTEsBURY asked, had the Government heard that the 
Prussian ruffians had murdered four hundred Swedish volunteers in 
cold blood? Earn Russet had not. been officially informed, but 


would inguire, 

HOUSE. OF COMMONS. 
Mr. ConpEn resumed the debate, and after applying a most cruel 
cat-o’-nine-tails” to the Government shoulders, after holding them 
Up to all kinds of ridivule. left the’) House in the suspicion that he 
meant to vote for them. . Yet Ma. CoppEgn‘spoke of party-spirit as a 
fossil ; we shall see. Lorp R. Cxeciz proved the stuff that is in 
him, for he not only brought the question back to its ‘real issue, 
but showed what air-bubbles of sophistry had been blown by 
Mr. Giapstone. Mr. W. G: Forsren hadn’t heard what Dizzy 
meant to do if he (Dizz¥) were to change sides of the House, so he 
(Forster) should try to keep present men just where they were. 
Mr. Butter JoHnstonw foll well against the Government; 
Loep H. Vang mildly for, Ma. Lrppgut tolerably pungent against, 
ditto Lorp MonraGu, and then came poor WHALLEY, NEWDEGATE’S 
jackal. WHALLEY convulsed the House with laughter, and when he 
Sat down innocently asked what they were all laughing at. Mu, 


“ 





FU, Ny | V7. 


RoOEBUCK surpasse! most of his “tear ’em” snaps at the Cabinet, but 


he, the independent Rogsuck, should nevertheless vote to keep in 
those he despised. Mr. Horsman continued in precisely the same 
way, but vouchsafed to inform the House thai the tion had 
allowed the Government to go on as; they liked-in- foreign matters 
withont inquiry. Mr. 8. Frrz@mRraup.disposed ofthis new light on 
the subject, and the debate was agaim adjourned, MR. Layagp this 
time exchanging. bows with the SPaaxpRi. 
HOUSE OF *COMMONS.—Wepnespax; 
_ Committee on. Trespass-(Ireland) Bill; of*which: it: may. be said that: 
it is a meddlesome, irritativg piece of | ion, which. will only. ex - 
asperate, and in effect increase the evils it proposes-to-remedy, 
HOUS® OP LORDS,—Taovrspay. 


Useful work for three hoursand‘a quarter, more business than.talk, 

but rather dull to witness; 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A roaring bellow from the bull of Ninevely:who seemed to imagine | 
that instead of being: in the Houseof Commons he was lecturing in 
a pot-house; a reyular stump oration whith would make Layaro’s- 
fortune in America, butvine the BiglishPirliament it was simply 
vulgar. In answer to thesunmeritédsaeeusation that the opponents 
of the Government had @alsified despatches, Mr. GatHorng Harpy, 
in asplendid speech, indignantly characterized-the words as.“ calum- 
nious,” and then followed a scene»very, to the Heuse. 
LaYARD sprang up in fairy; and Harpy, appealing to the Speaker, 
whether he (Harpy) or noty the SPEaKER ruled that 

had. been no causerfor interference, Lorp PaLMErsTon then 
set the bad: bof challenging the deeisioniof»the Speaker, and 
the row “and furious, MR. Disragt,in temperate and 
dignified’ termay criticised..the indecorous conduct of Layarp; the 
CHAaNCELLO® oP THE ExcuRQ amid a howl of disappro- 
bation; Siz Joan Paxinetow follo weds that insult should 
be met by the epithet it deserved, and Mr, B. Ossorns whipped the 
PREMIER just ashe merited, for defying the SpRaker’s authority. 
Mr. Dentson then rose and strove to allay the outbreak. The end 
of it was that Layarp was piteously snubbed, and GaTHorNE 
Harpy, amid vehement cheering, fixed the “calumnious” on him 
who had denied the right of his opponents to retort his impertinence. 
When Layarp had been made quiet, PaLMEasTon whispered to him 
that he (Layarp) was an ass for giving them so much trouble, Mr. 
BENTINCK tried to make the House believe that he (BENTINCK) was 
an immaculate creature, who was going to vote with no irritation of 
the spleen, and in a most patriotic way ; but the country pretty well 
knows BENTINCK, and by-and-by the debate: was adjourned, 
with B. OsBogne as keeper of the SPEAKER’s eye. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 
At two o’clock on Saturday morning Government censured by a 


majority of 9. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


At half-past one on Saturday morning Government escaped by a 
majority of 18. 

And soon we shall hear what England will say, forthe days,of the 
present disgrace are nearly run out, 


ENGLAND TO. DENMARK, 


Oncr more unto the breach, myfriend ! 
Once more the foe defy ; 

Draw! and your liberties defend ; 
Your banner floats on gee i 

And trustin me! (For I intend 
To look on, standing by !) 

Be bold as when the fray began, 
And fight as you bave fought; 

And when the foe’s vast host you scan, 
Oh, turn to me in thought-— 

Yes, trust in me! (For ’tis my plan 
To look on and do novght !) 

On war’s red field your glory glean 5 
Fight on, and never fear! 

Though far out-numberedy yet, I weeny, 
You feel that 1 am near, 

And trust in met (Por what mean» 
Is—not to interfere ! ) 


ad 
Tovnrist’s TickeT.—E-tiquette. 
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THEM CADS. 
Arab :—“Yau! Greepy! DRinK’D 80 MUCH GINGER POP, FO’CED TO HAVE ’IS HAT CORDED DOWN. YAH! GREEDY! ” 
GALLERY OF FEMALE PORTRAITS. The shouts of the troopers—victors at Prague— | 
; And the moans of the vanquished distant aud vague, 
No, 2,—Miss Jang, THE Matpen AUNT. And the boom of the cannon, like heaven-sent plague, 
, } d and flying. 
How shall I laud the Maiden Aunt ? 7a a ees _ 
How sing the glories of ma tante? On the table there lies a circular note | 
For men who of their knowledge vaunt Of the last philanthropic scheme afloat, 
Of that meek race are scorners ; For giving each Hindoo a warm great coat, 
Her gown’s a rustling bombazine, And his spouse a piece of Welsh flannel ; 
Of board and silk a cross between ; On the sideboard there stands a collecting box, 
In sporting parlance, she is green, Inscribed, “‘ Subscriptions for THomas Cox, 
Plain-faced, and full of corners. Who once prevented an old dog fox 
Too often her teeth are “ borrowed pearls ;” Devouring Mise Jane's fat spaniel. 
I’ve a slight idea, her auburn curls, O’er the fireplace—souvenir of happier days, 
Less fitting her brow than some merry girls When poets thought Aunt JaNgE worthy their lays— 
Are due to the skill of the barber. There hangs a portrait which once-green baize 
She sporteth silk stockings and sandal shoes, (Now rather faded) doth oa 
And a cap bedight with the peacock’s hues ; The bays* which ought to have decked his brow 
That the glow on her cheek is due to rouge, Covers the whole of his countenance now : 
Just a faint suspicion I harbour. “Had he lived,” quoth Aunt Jans, “the world would avow 
In private life she’ll keep a cat, What a hero I had for my lover.” 
Mak et of ite rat ; 
| Wh ‘ ye oe ae eae oF remned white rat ; She’ll declare that the railway can’t compare, | 
Ue Rupertino, in gold-laced hat W} 49 , 
And buttons, serves ’stead of flunkey. T ith the Highflyer coach and it’s trumpet’s blare ; 
We've known her to call a parrot “love,” — : wom with ite brilliant, blinding glare, 
) And be rapturous fond of a cushat dove ; And i ee panne snutiens candle ; 
And _— of a knight, her white kid glove She aaa a santias 2 . f 
be worn by Jack t ry — me Poems Wise Boer ~. 
° orn by Jack the monkey. Where her friends their neighbours’ affairs can discuss, 
Her room is graced by an old spinet, And flavour their Bohea with scandal. 
And the jingling keys she bangeth yet; ————$. $$ 
If you heard her once, you'd ne’er forget © The aut! ed se os ej table 
The shrieks and groans of the dying, niin. to be held responsible forthis pun; it isthe ver | 
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THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 
Bull CESAR VERY MUCH LIKE POMPEY—SPECIALLY POMPEY” 
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But still Aunt Janz with rheumatic joints, 

All knobs and corners, which she anoints 

With home-made ointment, hath some good points— 
Ay, and their name is Legion. 

We know her account at the county banks 

Was lessened to pay those debts of Franx’s, 

And she would not even be troubled with thanks 
From her darling nephew collegian. 


Who shielded the servant that spilt the barm ? 
And nursed poor Hat when he broke his arm ? 
And gave dear Bkss, as a mystic charm, 

When she married, that old spade guinea ? 
Who gives niece and nephew the Christmas-box ? 
Aud tended NELL when she had the small-pox ? 
Who took us all to see ‘‘ Box and Cox ?” 

Who, but our maiden Aunt JENNIE ? 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


BY OUR OWN COMMISSIONER. 


Srr,—“ A life on the ocean wave,” or, at least, as much of it as 
may be said to reach Richmond, “and a home on the rolling deep,” 
which, I should say, must be rather unsteady, have recently become 
my delight. ‘I’m afloat—I’m afloat”—that is, not one of those little 
round green and white things that look like onions out fora water- 
party, and are watched so intently by the angler. “Iam,” I beg to 
repeat, “ afloat”—in other words, “one foot ison the sea and the other 
on the shore,” or something like that; I forget the author, but the 
line is appropriate. 

A slight difference with one of the umpires at the match between 
“the bachelors with scirrhous livers” and “the widowers with red 
noses,” has led to my abandoning cricket for awhile. That pre- 
sumptuous man ventured to set down as “no ball” one of my most 
successful bits of bowling, because I carved two cart-wheels and a 
pigeon’s wing in delivering it. He said it confused the batsman. I 
calmly expostulated with him by first knocking his front teeth down 
his throat and then drawing the stumps. 

I have entered into aquatic sports ardently. I tumbled into the 
river twice to begin with, and have run into a barge once, so I may 
say I have quite fallen into the ways of the river. 

Yesterday afternoon we had a delightful regatta at Cherry Garden 
Pier, which is some distance from Richmond, but then you have a 
beautiful view of London on your way down the river. The first 
match was between the Paternoster Row-ing Club and the Acclimatisa- 
tion Society, which was lost by the latter, chiefly on account of their 
catching several crabs, with a view, no doubt, to their naturalization. 
After this exciting contest, came a num-sculling match, which wasn’t 
won by anybody, in consequence of all the boats going down soon after 
the start. One of the most interesting races of the whole regatta was 
between two gentlemen punting in the same punt. They kept very 
well together until near the winning-post, when the starboard gentle- 
man inadvertently “ walked over,” but did not carry oif the stakes in 
consequence. The banks were crowded with spectators, who cheered 
loudly. A black velvet band was in attendance, but did not play, 
being otherwise engaged—namely, in keeping straight the best hair of 
a respectable elderly female, whom I think I have seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter or Egyptian Hall, or some of those places of 
religious meeting. ; 

I am thinking of compiling a “ Nautical Swell’s Guide,” to explain 
the various naval commands. They are very difficult to understand, 
[ assure you. For instance, when I was out in asailing boat the other 
day, the seaman at the helm kept crying out to me, “ Belay”—just as 
if he could not as well have said, “ Tie up that rope.” It was while 
we were doing what is called “ tacking””—though what a boat has to 
do with tin tacks, or any other sort of nails, when she is being blown 
about on the surface of the water, puzzles me completely. 

I mean to go to Teddington to have a day’s fishing soon, They 
say tiiere are lots of fish there, but I haven’t heard of any one catch- 
ing anything yet—except one little irl next door to where [’m 
lodzing, and that was only measles. /They say one ought to fish with 
gentles; but, sav I, gentles be blowed, which they are. I like paste, 
and shall stick to it. You may depend on my sending you a nice dish 
of fish soon, for if I can’t catch anything else, there are plenty of 
sticklebacks in a pond in our back garden, and if you dress them well, 
and cut off the prickles, you can fancy they are whitebait, “if you 
make believe very much,” as the marchioness said. Apropos of 
whitebait, let me remind you that if you are thinking of giving your 
young men a dinner this year, I can get from Richmond to Green- 
wich quite charminzly; so don’t, under such circumstances, forget 

Yours, with un(white)a-baited zeal, 
THe Special SPORTINGMAN, 











TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE Pvss, 


Town TALk just now is all about the proposed vote of censure. 
By the time this appears in type the question will have been solved— 
Will the House have been dissolved ? I can’t say, but I venture to 
prophesy that the Government will win the battle, though perhaps 
with but a very small majority. You see, the more DisRakLI 
and his faction impress upon us that the honour of England is in 
danger, the less we shall be likely to trust it in their hands, I hear 
they don’t count too hopefully on their chickens—are even prepared 
to be beaten unless they can sell themselves profitably to some of the 
Irish M.P. and papal delegates. This is a funny line for the 
“Church and State” party to adopt, but they have another motto, 
you know, “ Altar and King,” and altar spelt with an e instead of 
the second a is not a bad policy for such statesmen as DIsRAKLI AND 
Co. However, if the firm wins the battle against the weak Govern- 
ment, I only hope the new Ministry will be worthy of the o-ccasion 
as well as of the Cau-casian, I may just add that I haven’t attempted 
to hear any of the debate, because to do that one has to sit in the 
lobby from eight in the morning, and that is a little too much of it 
even for one as devoted to sedentary occupations as myself, 

THE Horse Show at Islington is well worth seeing. I paid it a 
brief visit the other day, and although not the least judge of a horse, 
I may say that I found the animals very remarkable and.meritorious. 
If I understood the subject, I might talk learnedly about their 
“ sparkling hocks,” fine “ barrels,” and their spirit. It is strange to 
observe how readily the horse, which, as the spelling-books remark, 
is a noble animal, will adapt itself to circumstances, and learn to 
perform actions for which we should be inclined to require human 
skill. For instance, there was one horse at the show, quite a young 
one, who was mounted by a gentleman apparently not often in the 
habit of riding. Observing that the gentleman had an unlighted 
cigar between his lips the sagacious animal actually gave him a 
spill, Strange to say, the biped did not seem to appreciate the quick- 
ness of his four-legged companion. 

On the 4th of this month a review was announced to take place 
at Wormwood Scrubs; but in reality it was held in Hyde Park. 
I should like to know the author of this little hoax on the British 
public. Ile deserves something for the pains he took to send a lot of 
people on a fool’s errand, for of course numbers of people went to 
Wormwood Scrubs. For my part, considering that we all pay 
directly or indirectly towards the support of the army which enables 
the young aristocracy to hold commissions, we have a right to see 
how our men do their work, But supposing over-crowding to make 
the manceuvring difficult, surely it would be better to say nothing 
about the review than to tell an untruth about it, and put harmless 
sight-seers to expense and trouble. 

THe daughters of Repecca should rejoice and sing “ ri-do//-loll,” 
for the turnpikes have “gone their gate” from most of the West- 
end suburbs. It was high time that that old-fashioned weapon of 
the middle ages, the pike, should be abolished. The sums were not 
large in themselves, but they mounted up until people found out 
after passing a few gates what is meant by “mulct-’em ia parvo,” 
There were great rejoicings at the removals of some of the gates, At 
Camden Town, especially, there was quite a demonstration, aud among 
other things some one put a sheep’s head up in the place where the 
clock face used to be. I cannot see the point of the joke, unless it be 
an allusion to the sweet dispositions of pikemen, as bar-lawbs. Tho 
mob was much amused at the jeu d’esprit however. 

TaeRe is much talk of who will aud who won’t be re-elected or 
elected after the dissolution which is pretty near at hand, even in the 
natural course of events. I understand that Finsbury is not very 
well pleased with Mr. Cox for helping to hunt down STansrevp, and 
will accordingly decline to return him again. I hope they will not 
punish so severely an error of judgment—for it was nothing more—— 
as Mr. Cox, much abused as he is, is a very useful “corrective” In 
the House. Many a snug little job has been abandoned without an 
attempt to smuyyle it through the House, for fear of Ma. Cox's 
shrieks and strugyles. The British tax-payer should be grateful to 
him, and at all events refrain from encouraging personal, illiberal, and 
untrue attacks upon him. 


re 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Pavt Brprorp has just published his “Reminiscences,” asserting 

that he aims at recording “ facts,” not “ fancies.” What should Pavt 
tell a life for? Of course everybody will believe him his boy. 








CaLtina a Spapve a Spapg.—“ Gardening for Ladies” is all very 
well, but the dears are more inclined to agriculture than horticulture, 


on account of a partiality for husbandry. 
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and lets the audience into the secret of the 
disgraceful condition of his moral sense, 
and shows them how the policeman’s 
career is one of the vilest Mavhiavellian 
villany, his delight knows no bounds. 
He is to be found in strongest force on 
Saturday night. 


; A horrible feature of these entertain- 
HE C. P., in his all-absorbing desire | ments is the patron or aristocrat. He isa 
to put his readers up to everything, | bloated, beer-sodden young man of two- 
made another of those tremendous | and-twenty or so,covered with flash jewel- 
personal sacrifices for which he has | Jery, and as supercilious in his demeanour 
already become so remarkable, and | gs he is unwholesome in complexion. His 
spent every evening last week at one | name is ’ARRY, and he knows the comic 
or other of those abominations of | singer well, and slaps the chairman on the 
desolation, the London Music-halls. back. He stands cigars and rum and 
As the C. P. is a man of the most re- | water to every official that wants it (and 
fined sensibilities, with an unimpeach- | they nearly all do), and considers the comic 
able ear for music, and an absolute | Jady astunner. He is the son of a tobac- 
horror of everything directly or indi- | conist, or the son of a betting man in a small 
rectly appertaining to a comic song, | way, or perhaps he is a clerk in a very small 
his readers will please to appreciate the | insurance office. Whatever he is professionally, 
sacrifice he has made on their behalf, | he would consider himself the very Mecawas of 
and, if they like, they may come and | music-hall professionals, if he had ever heard 
drop a sympathetic tear on the counter | of such a person. | 
at the Fon Office. It would be con- Here is the tenor. He is a melancholy, lym- 
sidered a graceful tribute, and would | phatic young man, who possesses the inestimable 
be carefully bottled up by the priest in | gift of always looking as if he meant what he 
attendance and forwarded free of | was singing. His songs are principally about 
expense to the C. P.’s private abode. CHLOE and DaPuHNgE, and his pretty Janek, whom 
With a judicious desire to mould his | the C, P. pitied. On closer intimacy the C, P. 
appearance and behaviour upon the | found that the tenor was fully alive to the 
model of the habitués of such places, | soothing influences of rum and water. Although 
he attired himself in a ready-made suit of marvellous colour, with | dressed in evening costume he was not at all 
many stripes down and across it, and inconveniently full of pockets. | proud, and gave evident indications that he had 
He wore a very hard shiny hat, and patent-leather boots of the | come round to the front of the house with the 
cheapest and most exacting description. His gloves were lemon--| express view of being treated. * 
coloured kid, turned up with filth, and he spotted his face unwhole- A: Vaewettihe cnnaieessn tn ths Deeatin aleiaiiuabaltd 


somely. Acurly pipe completed the costume. He left all his h’s at | and comic, represented accurately in the initial 
' 


THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER V. 


Sec. 1.—Taez PHYSIOGNOMIST AT THE MUSIC-HALLS. 
‘* Music hath shawms.”—0O/d Song. 





home, as he conceived that they would only be in the way if he em- : ae 

ployed them in the casual conversations he contemplated holding with Sane cone —e en een 
the ladies and gentlemen he expected to meet, but here he was wrong. | th Cc 7) ne ere | a ses wad ae ae ae 
The C. P. soon discovered that the number of h’s made use of ina | ““#¢ ©. 4. never yet had the mis 

London music-hall was probably as great as in more refined society, 
although the method of distribution was infinitely more arbitrary. It |, 

ing ‘ enema’ | his propriety, and then, after nodding to half-a- 
is something, however, to know that the average is not disturbed. | dozen friends in the stalls, and recognizing the 


The C. P. made his experience at fifteen music-halls, and the result | },ouse generally, she started into one of those long 
he is going to give is the concentrated essence of all of them. Each | jpudent. idiotic songs which involve stenaie 
of the fifteen had its own characteristics. There was the Music-hall | sion ing of ali and stamping on the part of 
Melancholy, which looked like a large dissenting chapel gone mad ; eas and a noisy, imbecile chorus on 
there was the Music-hall Military, where the audience were chiefly | ty, Sesh of the audience. This lady was a su- 
lifeguardsmen from an adjacent barrack, and where all the comic songs | a iavonsite and was encored Ave times 
teemed with complimentary allusions to the warriors in the gallery ; P : ; 
then there was the Music-hall Maniacal, where frantic comic songs, | __ The basso-profondo looked like a basso-profondo- 
with idiotic dances, and howling, gibbering choruses, formed the | He was addicted to drinking-songs of a highly 
staple of the entertainment; and many others. The C. P. visited | Tollicking character, and the C. P. could not help 
them all, and knows them all by heart. With that winning way | thinking whata dreadful thing a drinking bout 
which all who know him testify to, he contrived to ingratiate himself | ust be with such a man as this tohelp it on: a 
with the chairman, curl himself round the comic singer, worm himself | ™40 with much hair and a beard which, although 
into the heart of the lady characteristic, nestle in the bosom of the | Saved, asserted itself, nevertheless, in little blue 


basso-profondo, and mingle his tears with those of the tenor. spots; a dissipated Doctor JOHNSON, who 
found music-halls more paying things than 


Sgec. 2.—Or Tug Peorie tae C. P. saw AT THE MUSIC-HALLS. dictionaries, He had evidently once been an 
actor—the O’SMITH, no doubt, of a small pro- 
vincial theatre, 


This is the comic singer, who, although a 
young map from the country, was not to be easily 
taken in. He loved a dark :zirl dressed in blue—a 
_ fine girl, tol the rol the ray. He liked muffins for 
| his tea, and he had had an intrigue with JonEs’s 
| sister. These and many other interesting facts 

connected with the comic singer were imparted by 
| him to the C. P. during the evening. He wasa 
| dreadfully popular man, this comic singer, and 

the plebeian already alluded to couldn’t get on 

atall without him. The comic singer drove off 

to take turns at other music-halls in a showy 

carriage, with two cream-coloured ponies, while 
| the C. P.—but no matter. 


modest assurance which startled the C. P. out of 





**Hey for the rong and the dance !""— From something or other. 


THe C. P. placed himself in the sixpenny department of the 
auditorium, and took stock of those about him. He found that the | 
audience consisted exclusively of two distinct 
styles of people, the music-hall aristocrat and 
the music-hall plebeian. The less offensive of 
the two was the music-hall plebeian, and here 
he is. He isa journeyman something, and a 
respectable man, no doubt, in his way, but too 
much given to encoring drivelling comic songs. 
He don’t care much for the ambitious and 
pretentious operatic sestettes with which the 
management occasionally favours its patrons, 
but he sits them out in dogged silence, out of 
deference to the feelings of those who happen 
to admire them. When, however, the comic 
gentleman comes on as a dissipated policeman 
(in white trousers and shirt collar, of course), 























counter. She bounded on to the stage with a @m 








Waar 1s 4 THINGUMBOB ?— Well, a watch-ye-may-call-it. 
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| INTERCEPTED DESPATCHES. THE POSTMAN’S SONG. 
** Ir is a notorious fact that one-fifth of the whole number of criminals in New- 


THE following despatches, equally authentic with those that ap- ‘ine. Ghee, a eed 4 Bowe at be the @ \ Post 
a ¢ . i > y av ‘ e, a nue time oO obeir apprehension, empioye J enera *oste 
peared in the columns of a morning contemporary, have been office.”—Daily Paver. ty a 
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forwarded tous from a most reliable source :— 


HEER VON BISMARCK TO CoUNT BERNSTORFF. 


Carlsbad, July 6, 1864. 
Your Excettency,—I have to call your attention to the set of 


| despatches which have appeared within the last week in the Morning 


Post, and beg that your Excellency will at once give a distinct and 


| unqualified denial to the authenticity of those despatches, which.are 


impudent and shameless forgeries. 
Your Excellency will read this note to Eart RvssELL. 
: Accept, &c., BisMARCK. 
The above, my dear BERNSTOREY, is the regular diplomatic dodge 


| (ruse diplomatique reguliére) of a2vhich you and I so well know the 
_ value. Now for the real truth.of the matter. I need not tell you 


a ese 


how jollyywild (eharmant sauvage) we have all been at the leaking out 
of our impertant scheme. GorasgHakorf and REcHBERG are mad 
as hatters (insensces comme chapeliers),about it, and they both declare 
it to be. my doing, because,.as <they.say; the settlement of the Polish 
question being of far more) jgaportance to them than us, it is our 
little gamer(e’est notre jeu ite), to keep. it unsettled as long as pos- 
sible, Of eouree, this is netthecase (nature!lement ce n’est pas le cas), 
and I, am justas annoyedyat/the publication of the despatches as they 
are, since’ I am half afraid that thereby our whole project for a new 
holy alliance will be knoeked onthe head (serait frapp? sur la téte). 

Again, do you think thattheabove official denial will be believed ? 
In vulgar parlance, willit. wash? (dans langage vulgaire veut-il aver 2) 
Should -youjhaye any doubts.on the subject return the despatch, and 
[will at ence ferwardyyou another couched in still stronger terms. 
It would, indeed be.sad;,should so grand a scheme as our holy alliance 
ube frustrated by too slight.a disregard of that curse of diplomatists— 
‘truth. Hitherto I have been unable to induce, RecHBERG publicly 
todeny the authenticity of the despatches in question..for he says 
that our diplomatic characters.are so shady (nos caractéers diplomatiques 
sont st ombrageuses) that it would be a positive waste of trouble to 
attempt to convince the public of the falsity of the documents. Still 
I have great hopes that in time I shall bring him to the point (je /e 
mettrai av point), and in the meantime I hope that you will do your 
best to support the assertions I have made in my official denial. 

I am, &c., BISMARCK, 





Count BgRNsToRFF TO Here Von BisMaRck. 
London, July 8. 

My DEAR Herr Von BismMarcx,—I have just shown your note 
containing an official denial of the despatches published in the 
Morning Post to EARL RUSSELL, who professed himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the truth of your assertions, and of the spurious nature of 
the documents in question, though I need hardly mention to a man 
of your acuteness that of course he didn’t believe a word of it. Itis 
certainly most unlucky that just when «ffairs were going on so 
smoothly such a contretemps should occur. I did not consider it 
‘worth while to return you the note, since, however strongly you 
might asseverate the spurious nature of the despatches, a precisely 
similar result could only have been attained, viz., entire disbelief of 
Whatever statements you might be pleased to make. In fact, not to 
put too fine a point upon the matter (ne pas placer un trop fin point 
sur Vaffaire), truthfulness is not regarded in this country asa Prussian 
peculiarity. I have also abstained from reiterating your denial as 
much as possible, since I found that the fact of your repudiating all 
connection with the despatches was adduced by the supporters of the 
documents as one of the strongest proofs of their authenticity, 

I am, &c., BERNSTORFF. 


WELL, PM BLOWN. 

T'a8 Postmaster General has just announced in the most humane 
manner that “the money-order office at Rhosilanerehrugog will in 
‘uture be called Pant.” After the frightful struggle one must have 
had with the old title it was only natural we should come to a pant at 
last. It was all very well for SHAKESPEARE to ask “ What’sina 
name’”—perhaps he never met with the answer “ seventeen letters, and 
Principally consonants.” We trust that before re-naming the place | 
the Postmaster General took the trouble to ascertain that there 1s no | 
other town bearing the same name, because a pair of Pants under such | 
“ireumstances wonld be awkward. 


Tae Bar Sinister.—The toll-bar. 
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TRAMP, tramp, tramp, 
‘Through the crowded streets of town, 

With a cheque for the famous merchant prince, 
And a dunning letter to Brown. 

Our post-bay groaneth beneath the weight 
Of letters for young and old; 

There the news of a birth, while this one tells 
Of a friend laid low ’neath the mould, 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
When the sun blazes fierce in the sky ; 
And there’s still the same unwearying round, 
When the wiater.wiad howls high, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
In the blinding.sleet,or rain ; 
Though. my. uniform Inverness be soaked, 
And my:trousers show the mud’s stain. 


‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
‘Through alley, and square, and street ; 
Till my work,is done-I myst: hasten on, 
With never-wearying Leet. 
The howe-sick lad waiteth news from home, 
And the mother a note from her son; 
While the coal-merchant longeth to know the price, 


From Shields, of .\Wallsends, per ton. 


‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Ere others their couch need quit ; 
And. stili-imy journey I must pursue, 
‘While they o’er their breakfast sit. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Till the clock shews the hour of noon ; 
I would I’d the speed of J UPITER’S son, 
And Mercuey’s winged shoon, 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
The whole of the weary day ; 

It’s walk, walk, walk—everlastingly walk— 
For uncommonly little pay. 

What wonder is it, with so muck work 
And his wages so fearfully small, 

That when temptation is placed in his way, 
The under-paid postman should fall ? 


Ye who our police-courts haunt, 
With strange love for the sickening place, 
How oft ye exclaim, when the culprit appears, 
“Oh! tis on/y a Post-office case!” 
For they’re all alike: a letter purloined— 
A complaint—and then comes the “ test,” 
Containing stamps, or a cheque, or gold— 
Then detection and speedy arrest. 


Then in vain shall he plead “low pay, 
And temptations thrown in his path ;” 

The judge pronounceth the sentence dread, 
With grave magisterial wrath. 

Then it’s tramp—on the treadmill—tramp, 
For the luckless son of the mail ; 

And too often the postman endeth his days 
In the workhouse, spital, or gaol. 


Ye who in hivh places sit, 
At your own doors lieth the wrong ; 
See to it at once, and then not in vain 
Have I chanted the Postman’s Song. 
But should you deem an increase of wage 
Would make your servants too dear, 
I pray you, quickly discharge them all, 
And thus write to the Engineer :— 


“To Practical Engineers ! 
Wanted, the perfect design 
Of an enyive, in which a lowness of price 
And elliciency shail combine. 
It must travel some tweuty miles a day 
(Be simple and easy to clean), 
Must deliver letters—in fact, we want 
An efficient ‘ Postman Machine.’” 
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Customer :—“ MY EYE, AIN’T THEY FINE ’UNS NEITHER!” 


Coster :—“ Fink’UNS! I SHOULD JUST THINK THEY Was TOO. Why, IF I was AS MUCH A HARISTOCRAT AS I HAM A HEPICURE 
I’>D NEVER HEAT NO OTHER 80RT, I WOULDN’T.” 


"7 ; | = seal: ‘‘ MEET IT IS—.’’ 
— -" . or a | WE are glad to see that it has been determined to try the right o! 


———_ —_ _. -_—__- — 


| the police to prevent public meetings in the parks, Where children 

SmitH.—Did you see that Common Councilman MANHATTAN has | are so frequently seen in arms, yet unmolested by the civil force, 
come to considerable grief in New York ? | surely a peaceable demonstration should be permitted. Mr. COWPEE 
Bnrown.—Yes, but what of it ? has given his countenance to the practice by addressing the public 
Smirn.— Well, I think that to call the American Government a | from a chair some years ago, and surely he would not have done aby- 


free one is, under present circumstances, rather a misnomer. | thing wrong or illegal. Of all places where a subject of national 
Brown.—Not at all. It seems to me that the Government make | 


uncommonly free—with the liberties of the country. 
Smitu.— What did you think of the independent members in the 


late debate ? A CURIOUS OCCUPATION. ' 
Browyx.— Why, that if they loved the Government little they loved AT the Surrey Sessions, the other day, one of the grand jury was 


the Tories less—to judge from the way in which they abused the | about to be fined £5 for non-attendance, when it turned out that he 
PALMERSTON party first and voted for them afterwards. 


interest could be well ventilated, we should think a park decidedly the 
best adapted for such a purpose. 


| was the steward of a Hamburg packet. The clerk of the peace 
Smitnu.— Well, I suppose they went on the principle that half a | observed that he was described in the jury list as a gentleman, and 
policy, even if a bad half, is better than none at all. | wished to know how the error arose. 

Brow nx.— Which latter is the precise case with the Tories at present. | «The sheriff's officer said when he served the summons he ascertained that M3. 


Smitu.—Did you see that the Prussians massacred four hundred | Coreman followed the sea, and he had altered his description.” 
Swedes at the capture of Alsen ? | 


Brown.—Very likely—I am not at all surprised. 
SmitH.—Not surprised at such barbarity ? 


“ Following the sea” must be rather a monotonous occupation— be | 
must feel terribly tied! Did it not occur to the clerk of the peace | 
, that the man who follows the C must be the D—— himself ? 
Brown.—Certainly not. It’s barbarous, ergo Prussian. The terms —_— 

, are perfectly synonymous, An Alteration, but not an Improvement. . 
- =r We understand that the Germans in general and the Prussiabs 
Frightful Apparition! and Austrians in particular, regarding themselves as the most civilize? | 
Tue neighbourhood of Teddington was the other day thrown intoa | and enlightened people upon earth, have determined to make the = 
state of considerable alarm and excitement by the ghastly appearance | lowing alteration in the decalogue. The word “not” in the eign 
of a human figure with a pair of sculls in a smal] boat on the river! | commandment is to be omitted. Consequently, in future, instead “ 
— |“ Thou shalt not steal,” the command will read, ‘ Thou shalt steal ; 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCR—Why does a farmer keep his | and under present circumstances, “ Schleswig, if thou can’st,” is to 
coat buttoned? To secure his half-vest in good cdndition. added. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER V1. 
Sec. 1—TsE Comic PHYsIOGNOMIST IN Bap CoMPANY. 


** Choose company, and freeze none.””— Common Remark. 


———— 





In the initial is the robbery-with-violence cus- 
tomer. He generally wears the appearance of a 
navigator, but this outward and visible sign is but 
the cloak that conceals his real character. He isa 
remarkably powerful party, and as unscrupulous as 
he is powerful. He has a pleasant way of stamping 
on his victims’ stomachs, and, indeed, places his trust 
principally in his boots, which are thick and naily. 













































He knows all the Westminster judges perfectly, for 
he has often been convicted before, and his class of 
crime is usually of so serious a character that it is 
reserved for the Wednesday upon which the judges 
come to try the graver cases, 

This gentleman is succeeded by a pale, spotty, 
freckly, unwholesome-looking, red-haired youth, of 
two-and-twenty, or thereabouts. One glance at this 
unprepossessing prisoner shows the C, P. t'at he is 
charged with having embezzled the mo ey: of his 
employer. It is the old story—a “lady” is at the 
bottom of it. The money has been spent at casinos, 
music-halls, rat-hunts, sparring-matches, and in 
champagne. He has at length reached the length of 
his tether, and he is suddenly pulled up. A recom- 
mendation to mercy on account of his youth brings 
his sentence down to two years, with hard labour. 
The C. P. pondered as to what would become of the 
freckly youth at the expiration of his sentence, and 
made a mental memorandum that he would look eut 
for the defaulter among the billiard-markers of the 
metropolis, 


Here is a begging-letter swindler. He has tried 
all sorts of dishonesty, and finds the collection of 
funds for a charitable purpose, with an assurance 
that the names and addresses of the donors will be 
printed in the Times, pays the best. He is a man 
of some little education, and was once a dissenting 
preacher. He occasionally tries his hand at a little 
mild forgery. He has on various occasions moved 
in society in the assumed characters of a distressed 
widow, a smashed mechanic, an oflicer’s daughter, an 


journal, he will have, of a necessity, to pass a narrow 
and uninviting alley known by the name of the Old 
Bailey. It is only fair to state that the remark that 
the C. P. has just made in reference to the intelligent 
reader of Fun applies equally to the stupid readers of 
that periodical, and to those individuals, intelligent 
or otherwise, who do not read it at all; such as, for 
instance, the Affghans, or the Anthropophagi, whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders. Halfway 
down the narrow street in question, and on the right- 
hand side of it, are several doors, in the vicinity of 
which may be seen during (say) one week in every 
four the nastiest crowd in England: haggard, un- 
washed, and highly-flavoured men and women, loaf- 
ing about with an air, either of anxious uncertainty, 
or of stupid, sullen indifference ; the women gathered 
§ in knots of two or three, and telling each other the 
tale of their wrongs, or of their BILL’s wrongs, over 
and over, and over again, with that pertinacity and tedious volubility 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of the humble British female in 
distress. The doors form the entrance to the Central Criminal Court, 
and the loafing people are the witnesses, and friends of prosecutors and 
prisoners. So disreputable and so dirty do these witnesses look, that 
the natural impression on the mind of the inexperienced visitor is 
that one-half of the thieves in London must have turned Queen's 
evidence against the other half. But in point of fact it is not so; 
their squalid appearance is to a great extent the result of circumstances 
over which they have no control. The lady whose features have been 
amalgamated by her husband’s heel can scarcely be expected to look 
cheerful under these painful circumstances, and the miserable widow 


S the intelligent reader of Fun wends his way from St. 
Paul’s Churchyard in the direction of the office which 
y may be poetically said to play the part of midwife to this 
Z 5 
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whose petty savings have been swamped in a fraudulent “ Friendly 


Society” may be pardoned if her appearance is not altogether festive. 


Moreover, the (pecuniarily) respectable witnesses are accommodated 


by shilling-taking functionaries in the body of the court, where they 
sit among the counsel in much state and dignity. 

Musing on these matters the C. P. wended his way through the 
odoriferous throng, and proceeding up a stone staircase, encountered 
a police functionary at a wicket on the first-floor. It would have been 
part of this functionary’s duty to inquire what the C. P. wanted in the 
particular regions to which the way through the wicket led, but a 
certain quiet majesty for which the C. P. is remarkable so overawed the 
official that he at once opened the portal, trembling violently. The 
present of a shilling to a surly sergeant of police at the counsels’ entry 
to the court, converted an extremely insolent functionary into an 
abject slave, and the C. P. was permitted to take his place in the seats 
consecrated to the use of the bar alone. The C.P. did not fail to 
remark that several laymen were comfortably seated on these 
cushioned benches, while half-a-dozen barristers in their robes were 
compelled to stand in the alleys of the court, in consequence of want 
of sitting accommodation. 


Sec. 2.—OF THE Bap PEOPLE THE C. P, SaW AT 
THE OLD BalILey. 

**Oh Old Bailey, unfortunate Old Bailey !’"—Old Song. 

THE gentleman whose vase was occupying the at- 
tention of the court at the moment of the C. P.’s 
entry is accurately represented in the margin. 
There was no doubt about it—he was a pickpocket. 
He was a wretched-looking young man, with a pale 
face, in a state of chronic cold perspiration, and a 
slinking eye that appeared to have cultivated with 
much attention the useful habit of looking two 
ways atonce. He read a silent homily to the people 
in court on the folly of pursuing a pickpocket’s 
calling as a profession, for a worse-paying line of 
business (if one might form a conclusion from the 
culprit’s appearance) did not exist. There was 
scarcely an Old Bailey barrister present who didn’t 
make a larger annual income than the miserable 
Creature in the dock. 
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infant orphan, and a paralytic piano-forte player. 
On the occasion of his arrest he was collecting a fund 
for the distribution of Concordances among the 
Patagonians. 

Here is another specimen of an embezzler. He 
isa man of higher social station than the freckly 
young gentleman, being perhaps a head clerk in a 
merchant’s office, or holding a position of some re- 
sponsibility in a bank. He is a ruined man, and he 
knows it. He has a pale wife, in deep mourning, up 
in the gallery—a respectable, well-educated lady, 
whose position and prospects are utterly ruined by 
her miserable husband’s misconduct. On his first 
appearance in the dock he endeavoured to assume an 
air of injured innocence, but this assumption did not 
last long; it faded gradually away as proof after 
proof was brought up against him, leaving an un- 
mistakable expression of hopeless, abject misery— 
a facial dissolving view which the C, P. took no 
pleasure in contemplating. 

This is the sort of prisoner the C. P. liked to see 
in the dock. He is a swell-mobsman of the com- 
monest and most transparent kind. The C. P. had 
the pleasure of recognizing him as the sympathetic 
bystander who took such an interest in the C. P.’s 
welfare after that gentleman had knocked down an 
insolent livery-stable groom at Epsom this year. He 
had a jaunty, turfy air then, whereas on the occasion 
of their meeting in the C. C. C. he looked extremely 
disconcerted, but that was to be accounted for. He/ 
is always to be met with when cab horses fall down,’ 
and, indeed, on the occasion of any street émeute. 
The C. P.’s readers will recognize him as the gen- 
tleman of the inquiring turn of mind who is so 
anxious to make himself acquainted with all the 
details of the event that caused the crowd, whatever 
it was, and who was set down by them as a 
reporter for the public press, until they discovered, 
on feeling for their watch, that it was their's no 
longer. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By Tas LuxcHger aT THE Poss. 


I sap the Government would not be beaten, and the event has 
proved the justice of my prediction. The debate was a very good one 
oratorically—that is to say, the various speakers showed off their paces 
to the best advantage; but there is no denying that it was all a great 
cry with very little wool in the shape of policy to be gathered by the 
heads of the Opposition. 1 have more than once spoken of the 
generous way in which BERNAL OsBorNeE defends the absent or the 
unfairly oppressed, and in this debate I would point out his gallant 
speech about Eart RvussELt. There is something very manly and 
English about this which contrasts well with the Eastern vindictive- 
ness of the Tory leader. He, by the way, was but badly backed by his 
lieutenants. Lorp Ropert Ceci was duller than usual, and couldn’t 
even be spiteful. Poor Opposition! they feel their defeat so acutely 
that they have strangled the Ow!/, the little blinking weekly bird of 
their wisdom, supposed to have sprung full-feathered out of the head 
of Lorp Ropert Ceci after a seasonable dinner last Michaelmas. 1 
suppose we shall hear no more of Conservative reaction for some time 
to come. If they were ever to win at all they should have won on the 
Danish Question. 

By the time this is in the hands of my readers the Royal Academy 
will have elected ite new Associates. ‘There are four vacancies, which: 
have been kept in abeyance during the considerat:on by Government 
of the whole question of the academy economy. I am emboldened by 
the success of my soothsay anent the great vote of censure fight to try 
my hand again. Le1cHTon certainly ought to be elected, and so 
should CaLpERon, so I think we will name these two first. Marks 
will probably be the third, but I dare hardly venture on fitting the 
fourth vacancy where there are so many deserving artists to claim the 
distinetion. Marcus Srong is perhaps the best tip I can give. I 
shall keep a sharp eye on the doings of the Avademicians, and if I find 
they elect the wrong men, I shall have a brush with them, and give 
them some unpalatable truths they will not easily swallow. 

I am glad to sce that a committee has been formed to raise a monu- 
ment to THACKERAY ; but I cannot see why it is to be placed in the 
Abbey in preference to Kensal Green Cemetery. I hope the question 
will be duly considered by the committee, and wish them every success 
if they adopt the common-sense view of erecting the monument where 
he is buried. 

THE prospects of peace seem brightening, which must be very 
cheerful for Mr. Coppgen. ‘The scale of success bas turned in favour 
of the South in America; and a new ministry in Denmark bids fair to 
bring the war to an end. I am afraid the kins of the last-named 
country must abdicate, and I am sorry for him, because he has behaved 
very pluckily, and moreover is the father of our pretty Princess— 
two great merits. However, if the worst comes to the worst, he can 
console himself with the notion that his sons and dauyhters are well 
placed, though he himself is out of luck. 

Tue Turf is not improving its position. 
quite forgotten before a fresh scandal breaks out. 


The recent ELpOsts are not 
LorRD PATEMAN, 





UN. 





| 
| 
| 


ADMIRAL Rovs, and the Eart OF STaMFORD are at metaphorical | 


all eect 
daygers, drawn about arecent race. <As the alleged 


port of racing is the improvement of the breed of horses, it should not | 


If | 


surely be necessary to risk so many “ ponics’’ in the shape of bets. 


betting were discouraged by the leaders of the Turf, better sport would 


be one result, and an improved reputation snother. The true lovers 
of sport must feel angry and disyusted with the men who go on the | 
Turf as men vo into the city, simply as a money-making speculation, 


Sporting men are decidedly not wnproved by mixing with their 


‘* betters.” 


RAILWAY travelling is becoming very insecure. The days of 
Turrin and CLaupE pv VAL appearto be returning. Ladies run the 
risk of insult, and men of robbery and murier—and why? B 
the railway CO panies do not choose to go to the expense of providing 
a means of communicating with the guard. There is a still better 
course to be adopted, and those who trave! much by rail and witness 
the most extraordinary scenes enacted in railu y carnages will agree 
with me that it is the best thing to be done. Jt is to adopt 1] 
American or continental practice of having a guard | th 
train, walking throuzh the cars every few nunutes. It i 


stop to impropriety and danger alike. 


ODE TO THE MONTH. 
(By a Porr WHO CONDENSES HIS MBANING.) 
On! my! 
M y eve, 
July! 


reason for the sup- | 


|} not being com} leted by 
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Popular Delusions Concerning the Police, 


STILL ENTERTAINED BY MANY WEAK-MINDED PEOPLE, TOGETHER 
WITH A FEW Rear Facts. 


THT the police are our legal guardians; the name having 
applied in a bitterly sarcastic sense. 

That the phrase “ from information I received,” so constantly used 
by policemen when in the witness box, denotes any extraordinary 
acumen on the part of those functionaries ; whereas in reality it means 
that the information in question has been brought from spies, or, in 
Scotland-yard language, “ noses,” legally unconnected with that body. 

That a policeman ever has conscientious scruples against taking an 
oath on any subject whatever. 

That it is an utter impossibility to “square the police,” or in other 
words, to induce a member of the force to connive at a breach of the 
law, provided it is made worth his while so to do. 

That on a murder or robbery having been committed, the expression 
“a clue to the murderer has been obtained by the police, and there is 
every probability of its leading to his speedy capture,” which generally 
appeurs in all the papers, means that the police have really discovered 
any trace of the murderer or thief; whereas in reality it means that 
the police know nothing whatever about the delinquent, but are 
waiting until something turns up which may lead to the desired 
discovery. 

That the police are in any way useful to prevent the commission of 
acrime; whereas should they have received information from their 
spies of the probability that any breach is intended, they prefer waiting, 
in order to obtain the glory of having detected it. 

That the discovery of a crime is regarded by the police as a mere 
matter of duty and in no way depends on the largeness or otherwise of 
the reward offered ; whereas the exact contrary is the real state of the 
case. 

That policemen are ever civil and courteous in the fulfilment of their 
duties towards the lower classes, and have never been known either to 
swear at, abuse, or even assault bodily, members of those classes who 
may happen to differ in opinion from them. 

linally, that a policeman was ever known to refuse a pint of beer or 
a shilling; up to the present date no instance of such abnegation 
having occurred. 

Tie sooner the foregoing popular delusions are exploded the better 
for all classes of the community. 


been on] y 


“A BAD LOT’-ERY. 


PRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE is likely to earn the name of Frank- 
fort-on-the-(bad)Oder, if it does not take some means of stopping 
certain malpractices which have been lately brought to light there. 
Most of our readers have probably, at some time or other, received 
the prospectus of the Frankfort lotteries, and seen through their 
drift. Lut that people who do not read Fun, and who are therefore 
not as wise as their neighbours, do put into these lotteries, is evident 
irom the fact that it still pays the schemers to issue them. Recently, 
however, these wily gentry have extended their business. Not content 
with trapping the living, they desire to prey on the dead. An in- 
tance of this was recently brought before Mr. Tyrwnitt by MR. 
Makins, barrister-at-law, who proved that an attempt had been 

‘¢ to obtain money for shares said to have been taken by a lady 
whose death, reported in the papers, was known at Frankfort before 
the shares were sent, and who, having been bedridden for many 
months before her death, could not have ordered the shares of the 

ent stated to have called on her. We regret to add that the swindle 

by the actual obtaining of the money, the 

ivistrate was not able to interfere, but he expressed a hope that 
the press would give the matter the utmost publicity. Fun is de- 
xlited to place his widely-read columns at Mr. Tyrwuitt’s disposal 
lor such a purpose, and hereby warns his readers—in other words, the 

: Meine the prac tices of the very bad lot’’-eries of Frankfort- 
n-the- yiamne 
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Literary Intelligence. 


THe Prince OF WALES having been made a clothworker, a grand 

le to commemorate the occasion is in preparation by the poet of 
\iessks, Moses AND Son. We understand that the I raises of shoddy 
1 the charms of devil's dust : re to be lutre duced into the poem, and 

e whole is to wind up with a magnificent allusion to t} lores Of 

bot nd as illustrated by the “ matchless vests at four and ovine,’ and 


“unrivalled gents’ summer paletots at eighteen and four.’ Each 


of the ministers has ordered one hundred copies. 


A “Sister or Mercy.”—Charity. 
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Fun im Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Jcty 11TH. 


Tae right-reverend bench had the lion’s share of debate, and as it 
wasa question of some very necessary amendments in the Liturgy, 
this waz nothing but fair. Both the ARcHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY 
and the Brsaop oF LONDON delivered themselves of much common 
sense, 89 that amatear ecclesiastic, Lorp Esury, expressel himself 
willing to leave his hobby-horses, in the care of those better able to take 
charge of them than he. 

On the Public and Refreshment Houses Bill, Lorn Brovenamu 
was very desirous that noble lords should dine in the New Cut at one 
of the capitally condueted dining-rooms provided for the working 
classes. LorD Brovedam could strongly recommend the soup, one 
penny per bisia; their lordships “never had better at their own 
tables.” Noble lords laughed; they might contrive to swallow the 
soup, but revly now, BrouaHaM, they, in the words of Mr. Jack 
Hopkins of Goy’s, “ couldn’t swallow that.” We have every respect 
for the glorious old Ngsror, Brovuaaam, but he has queer crotchets ; 
for instauce, doesa’t see anything in SHAKESPEARE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. FERRAND, in a very admirable speech, again brought forward 
the danger of reservoirs. The honourable member’s persistency in 
this path does him all credit. 


honesty, and it’s worth something now-a-days; while as to the perils 
consejuent upon unsafe embankments, Mr. FERRAND is unceasing 
and exhaustive. 

Mr. D. GrirFitad wanted to clear away some of the humbug 
utterel by LorpD PALMERSTON in reference to “contingent attacks 
upon Denmark.” Would the noble lord say what he really dil mean 
if Copenhagen were attacked ? 


question. 

Sir W. JoLirere asked whether the Government intended to requite 
the hitherto shamefully-neglected Sir F. B. Heap, who had done such 
good service for his country in Canada, Mr. CarRvDwWeE ct said “the 
matter was under consideration.” Let us hope that red tape will not 
bind it down too long, for Str Francis HEAp is seventy-two, and may 


chance to relieve the great anxieties of the Government to reward his | 
| If admitted, it is understood that Ayrton intends to propose the 


meritorious services, by dying before they can delight themselves in 
honouring him, 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvcgspay. 

In answer to the Eart or Saarressury, the Eart or THE 
Frapsy Minp declared that, after inquiry, he had found that the re- 
ported massacre of the Swedes by the Prussians was entirely false. So 
far this looked right enough, but it was subsequently clear that the 


Berlin, forthe Kare of SHarTEsBory read a letter to prove that the 


accusation, though exaggerated in point of number, was substantially 
correct. ‘The FtaAspBYy MIND looked silly. 
Lae Street Music Bill was read a second time. The Eart or 


MALM«SBURY, in opposition to the piteous plaint of Ayrton, that 
the inhabitants of the basement, and the poor geuerally, be not 
leprivel of those harmonies AYRTON so revels in, declared that the 
lower orders were not such barbarians as AYRTON would desire us to 
imagine, for the majority of them regarded AyYRTON’s friends as an 
abominable nuisance. 

Che Eart or HarRDWwIcKE brought the just claims of Str Francis 
Heap before the House. Lorp GRANVILLE gaye the same kind of 
answer as that of Ma. CARDWELL in the Commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


In a conversation, following a question by Mr. HARpcaAst Le, on the 
conduct of the Brazilian government with regard to the slave trade, 
Mr. Baicur took occasion to endorse the general opinion of England, 
Ife declared “ that if the House did not come to a vote of censure, it 
did unanimously—at least with a general consent never approached in 
any similir case—condemn the irritating and offensive policy of the 
Foreign Oilice.? Such are the views of the honourable member for 
Birmingham: yet, be it remembered, he voted against the censure, 
aye, and by a silent vote, too! Of such stuff are “ independent 
members” made. The honesty of Mra. Joun Briont will henceforth 
be duly recognized. ; 

Mr. D. Grrerirn, in moving that the Postmaster-General should 


not asa necessity be a peer and privy councillor, was counted out, yet 
4 more sensible proposition has seldom come before the Commons. 
It says ill for their worth that they should have allowed such a 


burking of such a subject. 


—— _ - LL LLL LLL 


Whatever Mr. Ferranp’s ill-regulate 1 | ( ‘ we 
impetuosity in many Of his addresses, he has at least this qualification, | chattering with fright at the notion of Lords having any opinion of 


The PREMIER wished he might eetit. | é : =5Uroe' 
No, not if he knew it; so he snubbed GrirritTH, and shirked the | }#, lots of edifices set the example. 


Br UN. 


| proper measures for the public safety. 
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Obedients out of the House, It was just an unpleasant motion to 
which there was no reply. So the dirty whip of Branp drove the 
Faithful home. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnaspay. 


Mr. Bouverte’s Act of Uniformity Amendment Bill. Bovvsgtr 
said, “ Really now, it’s a trifle; don’t let’s have a fuss about it. Come 
now, be amiable!” Commons didn’t see it this way, so 157 of them 
knocked BOUVBRIER over against 101, who tried to holdhim up. ‘Then 
followed sevond readiag of Removal of Disabilities from Scottish 
Episcopal Clergy, the debate on which is chiefly to be noticed from the 
noisy impatience of the House when Ngewog@ate, the man of whom 
all are ashamed, strove to throw upon the subject the light of his 
dirty sixteen-to-the-pound tallow dip. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TaurRspay. 


Lorp Brovenim referred to the hideous murder perpetrated on 
the North London Railway, and trusted that Government would takf 
Hage GRANVILLE spoke o 
great difliculties in the way; it always happens, as far as the present 
ministry is concerned, that there are “ great difficulties in the way” 
of anything useful or just. 

On the Penal Servitude Amendment Bill, the Bart or Smarrss- 
BURY moved that noble lords insist upon that amendment which 
expunged the rigorous clause demanding a ticket-of-leave to report 
himself oneea month, The Hart or SHarrasBury was right, but 
there were only 25 plucky ones against 62 whose teeth were all 


their own when Commons say nay, 

Lorp RepesDaLe drew attention to the new government offices. 
Had the Cabinet suffivient sense to perceive the absurdity of a haad- 
some frontage in a back street, and were they aware that the building 
referred to would run all askew? Earn GRANVILLE would see what 


' could be done about the block of houses between Parliament-street 


and King-street ; as to the squinting complained of he rather liked 
On the whole ho thought it a 
pretty style. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

That very useful member and perfect gentleman, CoLoNEL 
WILSON PaTTEN, moved the appointment of a Committee to regulate 
the Private Bill Legislation, CoLongL Patten has selected a Com- 
mittee scarcely capable of improvement, but Sir J. SHBLLRY con- 
ceives it necessary that the Member for the Tower Hamlets be added. 


envagement of a barrel-organ with man and monkey, in order to 
enliven their proceedings, 

In the course of the debate on the unhappy rebellion in New 
Zealand and the last disastrous intelligence, the Arch-bore of the 
Commons, WHALLEY, contrived to turn out his uncouth hack. One 


| would have thought it almost impossible to get the raw-boned animal 


- 


Foreign Incapable had been, as usual, humbugged by his friends at | nto sucha road as this, but theingenuity of WHaLLey was equal to 


the difficulty. Amid roars of laughter, he declared that the rebellion 
was the work of Roman Catholic priests, and finished his rodomon- 
tade by arriving at the conclusion that he was regarded as “a mono- 
maniac.” This gleam of intelligence gives us some hope of WHALLEY. 


—_ 


CONFERENCE RHYMES. 


The littie Logp MEDDLE AND MUDDLE 
Once made a great storin in a puddle, 
Vowed a Conference would 
Perform oceans of good, 
Whereas it put all in a huddle. 


For the Conference ended in chatter, 

And failed quite to settle the matter ; 
About which Eart Rvsseur 
Had made such a bustle, 

But got nothing at all by his clatter. 


So this little Lonp Meppie anp MUDDLE 
Against England a deal of bad blood’ll 
Excite as the “ nus” 
Of the mountain-born mus, 
He seems so delighted to cuddle. 





— —————— 


“Sampo!” “Yas, nigger.” “ Why am dis comic papur like truth 7 
>= - : ” 
—giditup? Cause it am de Fun, de mental prinviple. 
Nonsense !—This is our reply to the correspondent who writes to 


/know whether knights of the Garter are on a Anec-quality with each 


Mr. Beaanv worked very hard to get his ' other. 
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AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Person from the Country :—“I 8’PO8B YOU DON’T HAPPEN TO KNOW OF EB’ER A BOOT-JACK ANYWHERES ABOUT HERE, YOUNG 
MAN, DO YE?” 
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A CHANCE FOR CABBY. 


Ir has been proposed at Manchester to institute a cabman’s order 
of merit, whereby deserving members of the Jehu craft may be de- 
corated, and thus distinguished and patronized by the public at large. 
Attested proofs of attention to the following line of conduct is to 
entitle the cabman to the decoration :— 

1. That having driven two separate parties less than a mile, he has, 
on each occasion, received his legal fare of sixpence without insulting 
the person tendering it, or even asking, in a contemptuous tone, 
“ What’s that?” and suggesting that walking would be a more suitable 
mode of progression “for such as you.” 

2. That when exposed to great temptation, as, for instance, in the 
case of an unprotected lady of weak nerves, he has not overcharged his 
fare, or threatened her with a summons for trying to cheat him. 

3. That at a railway station he has never falsely declared himself to 
be engaged, when in reality he was only trying to pick out a more 
remunerative job, to the manifest inconvenience of the party wishing 
to hire his vehicle. 

4. That he has never, when driving a person unacquainted with the 
town, taken him a long way round when a shorter route was practi- 
cable, in the hope of thereby fraudulently increasing the amount of the 
are. 

5. That when hired to drive by time, he has never, when requested 
to go rather quicker, replied, “‘ He warn’t a goin’ to break his oss’s ’art 
for two bob a hour,” or made any similarly rude observation. 

6, and last. That he has been generally civil and attentive to his 
duties ; not demanding more than his legal fare, and satisfied with the 
sane when he gets that and no more. 

And we most decidedly state that any cabman who can prove all 
this most richly deserves an order of merit, if only for his rarity. 
Ouly we don’t think there are very many of them about. 


on ~ 


No Dovst Anpovt It.—The “bosom of the ocean” contains many 
se a-crets ! 
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An Ingenious Confession. 

A SMALL contemporary has addressed its last dying speech and 
confession to the public before its final suspension. It says, with re- 
markable candour :— 


‘To save our readers from total imbecility, we have determined, after the forth- 
coming number, to retire altogether into the ivy-bush from which, three months 


| ago, we so effectively emerged.” 


It was hardly to be expected that its modesty would be so great, 
and its estimate of its own intelligence so small that it would avow the 
way to save us from “ total imbecility ” is to save us from itself. 


“T CALCULATE.” 


Mr. BaspaGs, in his recently published “ Life of a Philosopher,” 
tells us how he introduced his newly-invented calculating machine to 
the notice of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disgakui. He 
is, probably, inexperienced in politics, or not well-read in that gentle- 
man’s career, or he would not have been so surprised and disgusted at 
his giving a condemnatory opinion on it without knowing anything 
about it, or allowing any one to teach him. Besides, with a calculat- 
ing machine anybody would be able to sum up the learned Caucasian 
in two minutes, and prove the probable losses to be got from his 
financial schemes, 


The Girlery of the House of Commons. 


THE ladies are very dissatisfied with their gallery at Westminster 
Palace. They want the bars removed, in order that their eyes may 
rain influence, uninterrupted by a lattice. The inconvenience to them 
isa grate, but the disadvantage would be a greater, Mz. COWPE® 
thinks, if M.P.’s could feast their eyes on beauty to make up for 
having their ears besieged by boredom. Well, if the girls will give 
up their crinoline, we'll see about our cage. 


“ LETTERS FROM SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.”—Ex uno Dicey omnes. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF JERSEY. 


A BEAUTIFUL island is Jersey; so beautiful, that if we had not 
ulled ourselves up to a state of mind sternly forgetful of valleys and 
bills, woodland and heather, rocks, caves, bays, and clear sky, we 
should grow affecting, and mayhap get upon the confines of milk and 
water. But this must not be, for the present these concern us not, so 
with an emphatic shake of body and a powerful snort, we settle our- 
selves down into that mental condition which shall fit us for commen- 
tary on the awfully sublime administration of Jersey government and 
law; Where they do it, How they do it, How long they take about it, 
and by Whom it is done; and first, of 


THE RoyaL Court, 

Situate in the Royal Square of St. Heliers, a building about the 
extent in frontage of the Surrey Theatre, but not half so respectable 
ia appearance. <A very flat-faced building, of whitey-brown aspect, 
with small, dirty windows, and a dirty green door, and just over the 
green door, and on the top of the roof, a pole with a misshapen thing 
intended for a crown, but which would be indignantly discarded as 
ornament for the Bower Saloon. On the left of the whitey-brown 
fagade an annexe (to use the new barbarous word) of still more 
decided neutral tint, with a door about as wide as that of a Citizen 
Bus, and above that, a window to match, which is open, and out of 
which several seedy people crane their necks over the Royal Square, a 
little court-yard ornamented by a statue of GrorGE IV., habited as a 
Roman emperor, in a gilt tunic and leggings to match. 

But let us walk into the whitey-brown edifice. Possibly it may be 
better than it looks. Imprimis, inside the green door, court papers, 
in awful French, stuck upon dingy deal, and signed “ Greffier,” which 
is very frightful indeed until you are accustomed to it. Then a lobby 
floored with old paving stones, a dirty man sitting on a window-sill, 
and before you a dirty hoarding with a common hasp set in a very 
thumbed panel. This you suppose to be the entrance to some “ works” 
going on, and you turn away and ask the dirty man where the Royal 
Court is. You are told to catch hold of the thumbed panel by the 
rusty hasp, and that’s the door. You enter; if you have delicate 
organization of nose, you had better avoid the hot, unsavoury puff 
which meets you, and go back again ; but let us suppose that you have 
met with nasty things before, and can struggle against these. Size of 
the Royal Court, not quite as large as a Metropolitan police court. A 
little to the left as you enter, the steam of the very dirty, unwashed who 
are thinly scattered over an inclined planeof smelling pews, at the further 
end of which block, is a peculiar thing which appears at first sight to 
be a Dutch oven of singular construction, but on additional scrutiny 
you incline to the belief that it is a cage of the period of Louis XL, 
and possibly the identical cage inhabited by CaRDINAL BaLvE. 
Inquiry enables you to recognize this piece of furniture as a waiting- 
room for prisoners. 

_ Turning our heads to the right, we observe, running across the 
judgment hall, a panelled enclosure, with mouldy ornamentation 
which reminds one of the blazonry on a Punch and Judy show-box. 
Along this musty pen are chairs for the DecemMviri (we beg pardon, 
the DuopEcEmMyir1) of Jersey, and in the centre a chair of extra 
respectability for the bailiff, the chief magistrate of the island. Over 
his seat shine the lion and the unicorn in all their traditional fury of 
aspect, and on the wallis a dingy portrait of an English Sovereign, | 
supported, in the usual Guildhall style, by respectable old parties with | 
truncheons. On the left of the grand pew is another pew, with some 
grim device overhead. On the floor of the court is an old round table 
for officials, with a seat in the centre for that awful being the “Greflier.” 
Behind the table another pew—this for the advocates — gentlemen with 
gowns and without wigs; further back, a mysterious box labelled | 
' Ecrivains,” which, in the plenitude of your French, you translate 
“writers ;” but you haven’t got it yet. They are animals of peculiar 
formation—a compound of scrivener, solicitor, half-fledyed barrister, 
and judye-in-embryo, who appear to have no more espevial function 
than to look out for som thing better, and get out of the reach of the 
steaming inclined plane, from which they are only separated by a 
narrow passage, Of these, enough; but of those gentry in scarlet 
worsted, sitting in the dress-boxes, let them be introduced in another 
chapter, 


if 
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Parliamentary. | 
A FRIEND remarked to us, the other day, that directly ta | 
i 





Disraei had finished his “‘ vote of censure” speech, the CHANCELLOB 
OF THE EXcHEQUER was “down his throat in a moment.” Lucky 
Mr. Disrarii! for should the CHANCELLOR elect to remain in his | 
present rather strange position, you will ye¢ utter common sense, sound 
argument, and lofty eloquence. 


A Flowery Name ror EakL RvssEtt.—Joun Quitt—Jonquille | 
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FUN. 


GALLERY OF FEMALE PORTRAITS. 


No. 3.—Mas. Paterson, THE Lapy WHO ATTENDS “ LITTLE 


BETHEL.” 


AGE forty-two or thereabout, 

In figure comfortably stout, 

With nose and eyes that point to heaven, 
And soul just touched with bigot’s leaven ; 
Body in rusty black arrayed, 

Feet claiming trusty pattens’ aid ; 

Her hand she alway doth encase 

In gloves that might a giant grace ; 

Well trained to use claymore and targe, 
But still for her a shade too large. 

Her right hand Bethel’s hymn-book clasps, 
Her left, a green umbrella grasps 

In such a close and warm embrace, 

As if she said: “ Best of thy race! 

In many a hard and pelting storm 

My bonnet hast thou kept from harm 
(Bonnet that naughty boys call poke), 
And shielded my best dress and cloak. - 
Although thy ivory knob be gone, 

Thy ribs deprived of many a bone ; 
Though when the keen north-easter blows, 
Thou’rt hard to open, hard to close ; 
Though faded be thy once bright hue, 

No knife shall cut our love in two.” 

In summer’s sun, or winter’s rime, 

She’s always in her seat betime ; 

Nods till the parson prays, and then 

Hers is the loudest, last “‘ Amen !” 

The text announced, in vain he’ll strive 
To keep her drowsy thoughts alive ; 

The exordium past, her eyes she'll close, 
The first head’s signal for a doze ; 

In vain in peroration apt, 

The book be beat, the pulpit rapt, 

Still Mrs. P., as I’m a sinner, 

Calmly dreams on about her dinner. 

The service o'er, she homeward wends, 
Exclaiming to admiring friends, 

“ My dear, what a delightful man !— 
What charming skill, what wondrous plan 
This morning’s sermon hath express’d ; 
I’m sure we don’t know how we're bless’d! 
Had I some home-made rhubarb wine, 
I’d ask that parson home to dine.” 


Her literature is confined 

To books of ultra pious kind ; 

Day after day she’il sit and scan 

“The Dauzhter of the Dairyman ;” 

And quick consign to woes infernal 

The Herald and the London Journal, 

If in her presence you should name 

Some pretty, sprizltly, well-dressed dame, 
With saintly looks and upturned eyes, 

* Poor butterfly,” she says, and sighs. 
Propose of whist a quiet game, 

And Mrs. P. will cry “ For shame!” 
Speak of a gallant son of Maks, 

Whose breast displays his well-earnt stars ; 
Or clergyman, whom rustic boor 

Blesses for kindness to the poor, 

With half-drawn sigh, she’ll meekly say, 

“ Thank God! my friends are not as they.” 


Her only pleasure’s to invite 

The parson on a Sunday night, 

To taste her muffins and her tea; 
Then who is half as proud as she, 
When he his dignity lays down 

To cat her muflins crisp and brown, 
And quaff in unobtrusive state 

Her sweetly fravravt “ three and eight ?” 
She only hates the “Church” at home; 
Abroad, Old Nick and Pope of Rome. 
To end, with due regard to facts, 

She’s viven to scandal, tea, and tracts. 
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OFFICE STOOL. 


H for the splashing, the splashing, 
the eplashiny, 
The ducking and diving ’mid 
showers of spray ! 
Oh for the dashing, the dashing, 
the dashing, 
The rolling in foam, and the 
swimming away ! 
Oh for a ridding, a ridding, a 
ridding 
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forbidding , 
All notions of pleasure in fashion 
complete. 


Holiday annual, annual, annual 
Took I in April—sheer folly, I wot ; 

Sun that will tan you all, tan you all, tan you all 
At the seaside, won’t affect me a jot. 


Tan is becoming, becoming, becoming, 
And while you are tanning, with pen and with rule 
I still shall be summing, be summing, be summing, 
And blotting with pads, on the top of a stool. 


Beautiful BarBaRaA, BARBARA, BARBARA 
(Her and her sister above have I shown), 

Iz bathing at Scarborough, Scarborough, Scarborough ; 
And Epitn’s at Dieppe, and BLaNcueE at Boulogne. 


Anna Magia, Marta, Marta, 
For whom with respectful affection I burn— 
With reverent fire—rent fire—rent fire— 
Is stopping a month on the banks of Lucerne. 
Agony! agony! agony! agony! 
Think what I’ve missed in the matter of joy ! 
If I could bay any, bag any, bag any 
Holidays, wouldn’t I join her, my boy ? 
As it is, Brew Datvine, BILL Drivine, BILL DRIVING 
(Beast !) hovers round her with insolence cool, 
While I am quill-driving, quill-driving, quill-driving, 
Here in the city, high up on a stool. 








CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 


PICKED UP BY OUR OWN MOUCHARD. 


ikown.—The Danish change of ministers looks as if KING 
CHRISTIAN wanted to close the war. 

Saita.—And not unnaturally—after all he has been robbed of by 
the German thieves. 

Brown.—He’'ll have to surrender the Duchies, of course, if not 
more; but then, on the other hand, he’ll obtain peace. 

SmitH.—Yes. The whole war has been a piece of ill luck for him; 
let’s hope the peace he’ll now get will be somewhat better. 

BRrown.—Pleasant people the Foresters at Leicester must be to 
amuse. Winding the cheerful horn seems, with them, to mean 
destroying valuable property. 

SmirH.—So Mg. CoxwELt found to his cost. 
police ? 

Brown.—Where they always are in similar cases. You may lay 
it down as an axiom, that whenever the police are wanted they are 
invariably to be found—out of the way. 

Smitu.—So the Emprrog MaxiMILIAN has arrived in his new 
kingdom, and his reception seems to have been particularly brilliant. 

Brown.—No doubt the people were glad to entrust the govern- 
ment to a born professional, after the bungling manner in which affairs 
have been hitherto managed by amateurs. 

SmitH.—Yes; the results have not been very satisfactory, if we 
may judge from the anarchical state of the country before the arrival 
of the French. 

Brown.—And they regard the new Emperor as a sovereign remedy 
for all their politica] disorders ; hence the joy. . 


But where were the 











Fcity Accountep For.—The reason why there is, as a rule, so 


fact that “ blood” is generally “ thick /” 
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FUN. 


AT THE PLAY, 


Of Midsummer dust, and of 
Midsummer heat! 
- Matters forbidding, forbidding, 


. do well to study. 
little talent amongst our “hereditary aristocracy” depends upon the | 
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masa, ANCY the exquisite story of Faust 
Zo * and Marguerite, in which the most 
"yg profound thoughts that can engage 
the mind of man have been g0 
grandly interpreted by Gorrue, 
turned into a travestie for the Sr. 
JamEs’s. The public will be quite 
prepared after this to see under- 
lined for immediate production, 
at the same theatre, a burlesque 
founded on “ Paradise Lost.” The 
old legend of Dr. Favstvs, who, 
when he was quite old enough to 
know better, sold himself to 4 
nameless personage that he might 
have back his youth and go in for 
reckless enjoyment of everything, 
is anybody’s property, and has been 
often cleverly presented in gro- 
tesque fashion before, but Manr- 
GUERITE is too pure and delicate a 
creation to be reduced to alodging- 
house wench, and only thought good enough tosuck sherry cobblers 
at Cremorne. What had Mrs. Caartes MaTHEWS done that she 
should be dragged down to the lowest level of burlesque after having 
gained deserved honours in the highest range of comedy? Why 
should Mr. CHARLES MatHEws be called upon to do penance for 
any possible transgression by standing in flaming tights and crimson 
“ fly” before a respectable audience as a travestied MEPHISTOPHELES? 
Is a hideous skeleton shaking its bony joints in mid-air a comic view 
of the end of mortality ? Is a grim embodiment of death in a crino- 
line hopping about the boards in a bal masqué a funny realization of 
the German legend setting forth the horrors of a Walpurgis night on 
the Hartz mountains ? There is no occasion to pause for a reply. 
If audiences can be found to tolerate these representations out of 
respect to those compelled to take part in them, the indignation of 
society will find strong expression in other ways. The good taste 
which should govern the extravagances of burlesque is here altogether 
wanting, and the piece should be removed from the bills with what 
haste the manager can make. 


A DEFUNCT PERIODICAL. 
By A. T. 


Tay few-wits are lulled, I wot, 
Thy few news of world polite, 
Which upon the lark a lot 
So took noble swells to write— 
So took noble swells to write— 
That of jokes they took the loan, 
Weakly fancying them their own ! 


Well! I thought thy chances few ; 
Knew it wouldn’t make a hit. 
Not that wit of yours would do! 
Think who would it was true wit ?— 
Think who would it was true wit ? 
Though you made a great ado— 
You crew, to wit —no wits were you! 


ON 


DOCTORS OF DIVINITY. 


It appears from a return moved for by CoLONEL FRENCH, which 
has just been laid before the House, that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury granted fifteen medical degrees from the year 1840 to 1862. 
Most people will hear with surprise of his having the power to 40 
this, and with something more than surprise that he should exercise 
that right. As longashe has to judge of the fitness of a man for the 


| cure of sonls he is all right, but what can he know about the cure 0 


the body ? We should very much like to hear what his Grace the 
Archbishop would say ordoif he found that the College of Physicians 
had taken to ordaining young curates? They might do so with as 
much reason as he makes doctors out of queer materials. “Ne 
sutor ultracrepidam” is a wholesome motto, which his Grace would 
He should not take advantage of his improper 
power to turn out on an unsuspecting and trusting public ignoraat 
quacks and bunglers, who bring the art of healing into disrepute. 
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A SAILOR ON HORSEBACK. 


ApMIRAL Rovs is a great man, albeit there were illnatured people 
who asserted that, in the matter of Lonp BaTEMAN, the gallant officer 
inserted his foot, if so vulgar a phrase may be used in connection with 
so potent a member of the Jockey Club, and also, together with the 
EakL OF STAMFORD and WARRINGTON had to consume a very large 
slice of humble pie. We therefore hasten to publish the followin 
rules for the better regulation of race-courses, which the admir. 
intends te introduce at the next meeting of the celebrated (we 
had almost written “notorious,” bui then a harsh construction might 
be put upon that, and we refrain) sporting tribunal :— 

I, ApMiRAL Rovs, Lord High Paramount of the Jockey Club and 
Patron of Races in General, and those held at Newmarket in particular, 
do hereby order and decree that in future on all race-courses in the 
United Kingdom the following rv.eg and regulations be regarded as 
far more sacred than the appoi.ted law of the land, and observed 
accordingly, ‘ 

1, No races are to be held w.thout My express sanction applied for 
and obtained. 

2. Bets made on races unlicensed by mx to be null and void, and all 
starters of horses and jockeys riding in such races to be ipso facto and 
for ever after debarred from attending at any races whatsoever. 

3, All disputes in reference to races run to be referred to mg for 
decision. My decision in all cases to be final, from which no appeal is 


- to be made. 


4, My decisions being always infallible, any one dissenting from the 
same to be, first, kicked off the course; secondly, ducked ; thirdly, 
committed to prison for six months or longer, according to the 
enormity of his offence. 

5. Horses belonging to members of the Jockey Club to be, in all 
cases, declared winners, even if the animals in question should not be 
the first to pass the judges’ chair. 

6, When more than one member of the Jockey Club runs a horse, 


_ the-preference is to be given to that member who may have the good 


| fortune to be a personal friend of MINE. 


7. Any newspaper writer so far forgetting his position as to dare to 


| make any remarks on ME or any member of the Jockey Club, to be at 


eta 
444 


once not only excluded from all participation in racing sports, but also 
criminally indicted for libel, be the remarks made complimentary or 
otherwise. 

_8. That these rules and regulations be binding on all classes of the 
rich or poor, patrician or plebeian, on pain of my high displeasure and 
the offender’s consequent social annihilation. 

Given under my hand and seal, 
Rovs. 


LAYS OF A LUNATIC. 
(N.B.—No connection with the author of “ Mumbo Jumbo.”) 
SonG THE First.—A Love Sona. 
THE wild barouche is whistling low 
Beside the evening star ; 
It will not tell its love—ah, no! 
And like the which I are. 
For, oh! the trees shall cease to flow, 
And comets write directions, 
Ere I should overlook, you know, 
My heart’s despised affections. 





SonG THE Last.—A WakR SonG. 


Bring forth my faithful gallipot, 
That gallops through the fray ; 
Keep my gunpowder boiling hot, 
And let us haste away. 
Then if I fall, pierced through and through 
Ly foeman’s penny whistle, 
Oh, bury me deep in a slipshod shoe, 
And plant on my grave a thistle ! 


“THE WRETCH:” 
. TOMKINS, whose wife is desperately fond of the opera, says she is 
‘ike a very naughty boy, for she wants a box on each (y)ear. 
_ THat’s Trve.—Human nature is very easy to spell, Vut extremely 
licult to read. . 
: Way are ladies out shopping like birds that are long on the wing ? 
fhencen). is a considerable time before they settle on their purchase 
yporcnes), 
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of aiding the movement. The Volunteer system is intended to raise, 
ennoble, and make men of those who adopt the uniform. When its 


ee 


Commons’ decision, to fill his present 
wé think that there is no one better cal 
England’s Foreign Minister's.“ funk’’-tions. 
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WANTED! 
A Sone oF THE ADVERTISING SHEET OF THE “ TIMES.” 


Coats from the Clay Cross Collieries, 
And silver-coated pill, 

And semi-grand piano-forte 
For Jenny of the mill. 

Oh ! ladies, send your left-off clothes 
For the Columbian dye, 

Wanted! a cook and housekeeper ; 
No Irish need apply. 


Wanted ! two second officers, 
To lease a chemist’s shop ; 
Wanted ! a turnover to brew 
The sparkling ginger-pop ; 
Wanted ! a working jeweller 
To keep a set of books ; 
Wanted ! a boy to superintend 
The school for female cooks. 


Wanted! some household furniture 
To deck Miss Jucta’s brow; 
Wanted! an iron bedstead from 
The nurseries of Slough; 
Wanted! a good photographer 
To sell some old Dutch clocks ; 
Wanted ! some customers to buy 
The maker’s thief-proof locks,’ 


Wanted ! a high church clergyman 
To keep a public-house ; 
Wanted ! a novel, painless trap 
For catching rat or mouse ; 
Wanted! the man who'll own he wears 
A patent seamless wig ; 
Wanted ! the individual 
Who keeps a “ horse or pig.” 


Wanted ! at once, a shipbroker 
To deal in saveloys ; 
Wanted ! a nurse, as agent for 
The sale of German toys ; 
Wanted ! the bill ’gainst Mr. Somgs 
For ALLsopp’s bitter beer; 
And wanted! by your humble bard, 
Two hundred pounds a year. 


———— — 


“ANNUAL PHRENZY.” | 


UNDER this heading we have observed an advertisement of a so- | 
called “entertainment,” held at Beaufort House, in aid of a Volunteer 
Corps. The Volunteers are well assured of the interest we feelin | 
the movement, and know how sensitive we are as regards all that | 
concerns their honour and their interests. They will quite understand | 
and in most instances agree with our saying that the buffoonery ad- | 
vertised under the title we have quoted is altogether unworthy of | 
the cause, and dishonours instead of benefitiag it. We should 
condemn the exhibition for its bad taste under any circumstances, 
but when it is bad in execution—drearily bad—the fault is aggravated. 
Anything more forced, impertinent, and ill-bred than the would-be 
witticisms of the programme it has been seldom our fortune to see. 
We entreat those who have the interests of the Volunteers at heart to 
impress on the young and thoughtless members of thecorps, to whom | 
this buffoonery must be charitably imputed, that they injure instead 


setae 


wearers assume the motley and fleshings, the horsehair wigs and 


black paint of street mountebanks and minstrels, they are dishonouring 
the cloth, and doing themselves no credit, for they cannot hope to 
| compete with the professional acrobats and singers, who would make 
but a poor living if they did no better than their imitators. 


In the interests of the Volunteer movement we protest strongly and 


earnestly against the vapid vanity of such dreary exhibitions of bad 


FOREIGN AFFALBS. 
ert that Earn Ressece is not fit, spite of the 
position, For our own parts 
culated than he to discharge 
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NEVER CONTENT. 


Sir,—The English public are an unsatisfied lot. 
possessing the very best railway accommodation in the world, trains 
that travel sixty miles an hour, with never more than one accident 
a week, guards forbidden under any circumstances to accept gratuities, 


they are now wanting a communication to be established on all the | 
And | 
the guard on a railway train ? 


carriages between the above functionaries and the passengers ! 
why? Forsooth, because a trifling murder has been committed in a 
railway carriage, which such communication might have prevented. 
As if that were a sufficient reason why an immense outlay in altering 
the carriages now in use should be incurred. And even supposing it 
would have prevented the murder, which is by no means clear, are the 
lives of one, two, nay, two hundred persons an equivalent for the very 
large sum the alteration would cost ? Certainly not. 
fact that on most foreign railways such a communication does exist 
is brought forward as a reason. Really it is sickening to read such 
Nice Englishmen they must be, who, for the selfish con- 
sideration of saving a few lives more or less, would debase free-born 
Britons by imitating the practices of degraded foreigners ! 

Under these circumstances you can imagine how delighted I was 
with the noble answer of Mr. MitNeR GiBson when interrogated on 
this subject in Parliament last week. He distinctly stated that it was 


Nonsense 


not the intention of the Board of Trade to briny in a bill on the | 


subject. But, sir, should the Board of Trade, in spite of their recent 
disclaimer, be worried by philanthropic humbugs into committing so 
base an act, I for one should feel my self called upon to denounce so 
unconstitutional an interference with the liberty of the subject as an 
illegality of the worst kind, and that, too, in the very str nyest terms. 
This is a free country, and every one has a right to be murdered or not 
and if he doesn’t | lease, w hy he can ippeal to the 
police to prevent it, or else I should like to know why we pay police 
rates, and that to a very considerable tune ? 


just as he pleases ; 


I am a director of several 
railways and a large shareholder, so I should think I ought to know 
something of the matter. When I travel nobody ever murders me. 
Besides, the proposed alteration would very likely diminish the 


‘ted by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 50, Froet-stroet, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, £0, Fleet-street, E.C.—J¥ly -* 


Then, again, the | 
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| dividends ; not that, of course, that has anything to do with my remarks 


|—oh! dear, no. 


Not content with | and directors) are quite above suspicions of that low kind. 


We (I speak for the general body of shareholders 
It is the 
illegality of the interference that is protested against by 

A DrrEcTING CONSERVATIVE BUFFER. 


P.S.—In the good old times we never heard of any such nonsense. 
Who thought, then, of a communication between the passenyers and 
It is true our forefathers had no rail- 
ways, but that I take to be quite beside the subject, and not worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. 





ANTIQUARIAN MEM. 


“OLtp PHocEy” writes to inform us that he has discovered in the 
ruins of a turnpike-gate a curious inscription which would appear w 
correct an error in a popular saying. The words are, “ Promises are 
like pike-trusts, made to be broken.” It is supposed that they were 
written by a misanthrope who was obliged to cease from robbing the 
public on the Ist of July. 


My Stars! 


AT the last meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society a great 
many papers were read, and among them a very sporting one by Mz. 
HERSCHEL. It is described by a scientific contemporary 45 On 
shooting stars in March.’ We have heard of shooting the moop 
about the 25th of that month, but we were not aware that the 
starring season began so long before the partridge season. 1t ¥ 
obvious that the best weapon for such sport must be a rifle with 3 
March-hare trigver. 

Very CONSIDERATE, INDEED !—Some Prussian officers were Te 
cently heard to say that they considered themselves Denmark's best 
friends, because, for a nation, as for an individual, there was nothing © 
beneticial as 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT THE DRAMATIC | sumed character of Don Sopre IzQurErpo, perilling life and limb in 
COLLEGE FETE. the defenve of his lovely betrothed, Miss BEpFoRD, who had fallen 
into the clutches of a gang of fifteen or twenty villains, all of whom , 
TO THE EDITOR. | received their gruel hot at the hands of the small, but invincible Don. 7 
It fired your correspondent’s blood, for it reminded him-of his own y} 


adventure with fifteen revengeful Posadas in the outer wilds of 
Peruvian Mexico. But this is a digression. Miss BEDFORD is pos- 
sessed of a commanding figure and considerable personal attractions, 
but her appearance is suggestive rather of the queen of tragedy, or 
at least the strong-minded heroine of a sensation novel, than the timid, 
fluttering “damsel in distress” of RicHARDSONIAN melo-drama. As 
it was, she had nothing to do but to look beautiful, and we need 
hardly say that she acquitted herself to the satisfaction of several 


crowded audiences. 

Your correspondent then paid a visit to the menagerie, which was 
doing a (literally) roaring trade, under the auspices of MEssRs. 
ADDISON and JosEPH RoBIns. Mr. ADDISON, as the showman, 
gave several interesting anecdotes of the various stuffed animals that 
composed the collection, but your correspondent would have benefited 
more by the lecture if Mr. AppDISON’s voive had not been completely 
swamped by his own 
brass band. Mr. 
JOSEPH ROBINS, ap- 


aTtGy IR,—In accordance with the in- 
Spl i structions received by your corres- 
a pondent from you, he took his place 
: Shy MIKE in a train bound from Victoria 
\ OS station to the Crystal Palace, last 
My Saturday week, at about twelve 
PSD o’clock, noon. The occasion of his 
going was the Féte in aid of the 
funds of the Dramatic College. 
The object of his going was to give 
an impartial account of the pro- 
ceedings on that occasion, and the 
order of his going was a free pass 
to the Palace and all its amuse- 
ments. 
The journey to the Palace was 
not distinguisked by any occurrence 
worthy of remark, with the sole 
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exception of the following phenomenon. Your correspondent has as Ae 
. | ascertained that of all known colours none is so well adapted to throw | Propriately costumed as 
| up his complexion as a beautiful bright blue, so he had arrayed him- | * centurion, in the low- 

: necked dress and short 


self on this occasion in a chaste scarf of the colour in question. 
Your correspondent had scarcely left the station before he observed 
that the ordinary PEPPER’s ghost that a man sees of himself ina 
railway carriage window was not present on this occasion, but the 
ghost of the blue scarf was. Thisawful apparition accompanied him 
all the way toSydenham. He cannot describe his emotion on making 
this discovery. 

Your correspondent traversed the three or four miles that intervene 
between the Crystal Palace railway station and the Crystal Palace 
itself without attracting much attention. He did not fail to remark 
as he passed through the gardens that they were in admirable order, 
and that all the flowers had turned out in full bloom to welcome him 
| to Sydenham. Completely unmanned, he dropped a tear into the 
| calyx (is it the calyx ?) of each, and went on his way. 
| As soon as he entered the Palace a bevy of beautiful creatures bore 
| down upon him and insisted upon selling him curious exotics called 

geraniums, at the nominal figure of a shilling apiece. Your corres- 

pondent found that it was expected of him that he should purchase an 
= exotic for each buttonhole upon his body at the very least, and there 
are thirty-four, including those in his buttoned boots. ‘The editor of 

Fun will find this item correctly set out in the accompanying account. 

Your correspondent was disappointed at the appearance presented 
by the stall department of the fair, as compared with that of former 
years. The graceful semicircle of stalls that formerly faced the large 
orchestra was broken up by the model of SHAKESPEARE’S house, which 
occupied (and, no doubt, does so still) the southern side of the transept. 
The stalls, however, appeared to be as numerous as ever, and the booths 
in full working order. 

The first booth visited by your correspondent was, of course, the 
RICHARDSON’s show, tenanted by Messrs. TooLe, PauL BEDFORD, 
AND Company. The drama lasted about three minutes and a half, 
but the anterior “ wait” was about twenty minutes long, so that the 
whole entertainment occupied twenty-three minutes and a half. It 
was pleasant to see that admirable comedian Mr. TooLk in the as- 


sleeves formerly so 
much affected by that 
class of warrior, then 
entered a large caye in- 
habited by _ several 
terrific animals, of a 
species with which your 
correspondent is wholly 
unacquainted, and pro- 
ceeded to read a silent 
homily on the power of intellect over brute force. 

Mr. JoHn CLaRkER, of the St. James’s Theatre, with a practical good 
sense which your correspondent hardly looked for in one so young, 
cast to the winds all idea of tomfoolery, and 
took upon himself to instruct and elevate the 
inquiring mind by exhibiting an antiquarian 
museum, and lecturing personally on the curiosi- 
ties it contained many of which, including the 
skulls of SHAKESPEARE at the ave of fourteen 
and at his death, must have been of enormous 
value. A sardine box of the ave of ViTRUVIUs 
(supposed), and a curious earthen jar, with 
inscription, kindly lent by Messrs. KEILLER, 
of Dundee, and some periwinkles found in 
SALADIN’s trousers’ pocket, were among the 
most noticeable curiosities, 

Those indefatigable comedians, MEssRs. 
TooLe and PavuL BEpForpD, had, in addition to 
the RICHARDSONIAN melo-drama, a grand temple of magic. Mr. 

TOOLE, as the magician, did some extraordinary things with your 

correspondent’s hat, and brought several half-crowns out of your 

correspondent’s nose and ears before a crowded audience, to that | 
gentleman’s temporary discomfiture as those present, all of whom, of 
course, knew your correspondent by 

sight, imagined that one of his f 
eccentricities was to carry coin of ; 
large size in the different recesses of 
his head—which was not, in point of 
fact, the case. Mr. Paut Beprorp, 
as Mr. TooLk’s page, proved how 
very much a really great actor could 
throw into a very small part. Your 
correspondent, inflamed by Mr. 
TOOLE’s success at sleight of hand, 
proved to his own satisfaction that 
very little practice was necessary for 
its accomplishment, as he imme- 
diately and with no trouble whatever 
made a bottle of champagne, with 
some cold turkey and truffles, disap- 
pear in the most extraordinary 
manner. He is bound, however, to 
admit that in endeavouring to “ pass” 
avery bad sovereign he was not as 
successful as he could have wished, 
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Your correspondent next gave or 
himself up to the seduction of the STELLA COLAS 
beautiful young ladies in the stalls. ts ee re a es 
Ie has no doubt whatever but that Sans = [Real ety 
Mpcve. Sretta Coxvas was there, } 
or why this frantic scene? Per- 
sonally, however, he did not see 
her, as the day was extremely warm 
and your correspondent was c¢x- 
tremely tired. He is, moreover, 
not a brave inan, and only storms 
Redans under circumstances of 
extreme and urgent necessity. 
Lower down is the portrait o! 
an unhappy man (unknown), who 
had striven frantically for several 
hours to get into the immediate 
vicinity of his Covas, and had eventually given 
up the attempt for a bad job. 

Excellent Mrs. Howarp Pavcr sold fans, 
The fans were extremely ugly, and bore devices 
ostensibly intended to represent Mr. and Mrs, 
llowaRD PaUL as they would appear if they 
looked out of oval frames, but, in point of facet, 
strongly resembling your correspondent and the 
late Lapy Mary WortrLtky Montacus, re- 
spectively. Mars. Howakp Pavt, however, by 
dint of her own unaided eloqui nce, crot rid of 
these unattractive Instruments with a rapiuity 
which must have astonished even Murs. H. P. 
herself, 

Mus. Stintino, whom your correspon 
ventures to quote as one of the handsomes 
women in Enyland, notwithstanding the fact that she has not 
altovether escaped the “snow-fill of time,” was doing yvreat things in 
useless articles. 


hands and ordered him to pay for on the spot. 

By six o'clock your correspondent beyan to yet extrem: ly tired, and 
cast about for aresting-place. Ile eventually found one in the interior 
ofa stall occupied 
by two charming 
youny Jacies in 
straw hats, trim- 





med with mac-,, é XA.) 
caronl and veve- 
tables. Ilere he 
. i a 
is. ( 
| 
Now, in. all \ 
good faith, your \ 
° ‘ ~~. \ 
correspondent / ji r = Y 
; i~ ae » ss 
proposes to make s Ln 4 ; A 
/ 4 5 s 


a few suyyestions 


to the indefatiya- VF i) _— , ai mas 
ble gent nen to y jy a + 
whom is en- _—— — =- —— 


trusted the manayement of the Dramatic Co'leve 1}: 


Those gentlemen should never lose sivht of the fact t 
who yo to this especial fete are not 


at the } CO?! le 
a rul , actuated by charitable 
motives in dat YY 680, The VY wo to see actors i @clresses as they 
appear in the characters of ordinary ladies and gentlemen. ‘That m iny 
yo down to Sydenbam from purely charitable m 


N tives your corres- 
ponde ut has no doubt, but these do pot constitute the majority, This 
being 80, your correspondent is of opinion that if the proprietors of 
the different shows gave a lil(/e more value for the money they denand 
for admission, the audiences would be laryer and mo erous than 
they are atpre-ent. Do not vive a shilling’s worth fora shi'ling, but 
vive at least sixpenn’orth. Of course persons who vo to this fete do 
not expect a conscientious nm onev’s-worth for their mon vy, but they 
expect something; and if, expecting sixpenn’orth for a shilling they 


only get three ha’porth, they come away grumbliny, and do not go 
to the booths on the ensuiny occasion \yvain, vour corre-pondent was 
sorry to see so few of the leading lidies of the? ! i 1 musical 
profession present a8 stall-keepers. Tle could not helpthinh ‘that this 
was due to the carelessness exhibited in the sel ( me of the 
ofheials who took a prominent part in the proceedings, A ventieman 
lu a tal] White hat, who is doub “S 8M Baniifalh ¢ Hd Virtucaus 
member of sociely in his private capacity, bul whose pu sphere of 


ation is confined toa filthy entertan:mentin the nei hourhood of 


the Adelphi Theatre, should, your corre sponudel 






Your correspondent is at a loss to know whut to do | 
with the chemisette, box of “ complexion,” piocushion (inscription | 

. * ‘ ¢ } ; j 
‘* Welcome, sweet babe’), and mayic sailor, which! she heaped into his | 





entertainment with which this functionary is connected should pos 
be recognized by gentlemen who wish to elevate the tone of the « 
and to raise the social position of those who gain their living 


| to take so prominent a part in the “ parades.” The peculiar class o¢ 


strongly condemned. ; , 
Your Own Cognrsponpent, 


A PREPRANDIAL CONVERSATION, 
Greenwich, the 23rd July. 


Z The members of the Go rninent , 
assembled under the roof of MR. QUARTERMAINE for ¢/ j ; 
of discussing the Ministerial Whitebait Dinner. Pending the an. 
nouncement of the repast the following conversation takes place :— 


Lozp PaLMERSTON.— Well, gentlemen, six wecks ago I faney you 
hardly expected to eat a Ministerial dinner this year. : 
Eart RusseLt (who has lit a very large Regalia contrary to the 
advice of his colleagues, who are aware of the ll effects snioking always 
has upun the little man, ¢ specially before diane r).- Well, Pa M, the last 
month has been harassing; but, you see, thanks to my manage. 
ment 
Mr. GLADSTONE (sarcastically, and with intense politeness).— You 
said manayement, EarL RUSSELL ? 
Lorp PaLtMérsion.—'The less you say, JOHNNY, about your 
| management the better, considering the trouble that GLabsToNg, I, 
and LayakD have had to pull you out of the hole this last month, 
| Mr. Layarp.—Yes, it was all we could do. Luckily, my cool, 
temperate argument, so different froin the violence of the Conservative 
party, bad its effect upon the House, I reckon. 
Mr. GLavstone.— Don’t be a humbug, Layarp. Mud was flung 
| on both sides, and we did our share as well as the Opposition, 
| Sir G, Grey.— Yes, I quite felt for you fellows. You got it, if the 
expression may be allowed, particularly hot. Even the iudependent 
members walked into you—CoBpDEN and ROEBUCK to wit. 
Mr. CakpwWeELt.—Ah! Rorptck always reiminds me of the 
| mother-in-law in the farce when she says, “ Now it’s my turn to 
speak.” “ Then,” remarks the son-in-law, “ we ure sure of something 
| disavreeable,” 
Mr. Layarp.—Well, never mind wuat le siid, he voted with us, 
and that’s the chicf Lhiny, ufter all. 


saved—— 





a ; 1 
due ludepoeudcent hicioers 


Lorp PaLMERSTON.— Our places, I tell you what, gentlemen, the 


real thing that has saved us was our financial policy. If we hadn't 


had an out-and-out budyet this yewr to cutwcigh our foreign 
bunzlhug—for we dave made a mess of the Danish business, } ite ol 


ull we may say to the Contrary—we shouldn't vow Lave been at Green- 
wich in a Ministerial capacity. 

Mr. GLraps1tonr¥.— Yes, | knew my budyet was good, and I’m not 
the one to hide my light undera bushel; but the country’s dislike and 
mistrust of the Tories has also done a great deul for us. 

Loxp PaLmMERston.—I grant that; but I maintain that itis to 


our finance we are chicfly indebted for our success in the late trying 


i Crisis, 


Kart Russeiyt.—Trying, indeed, Pass, tothink of youand I being 
turn out of otlice after all the years we have held it, 

Mr. GLADSTONE (meditatively)—Vhrough good report and evil 
report; principally the latter. 

MarL Russevy (on whom the effec's of the cigar are beginning to! 
prirful’y visihle).—I1 wish, GLADSTONE, you would’ reas 


vre not Proimier yet, you know. 
Mr. GLapstonE.—Not yet. If I were, Mastrr JouNNY-—— 
° . : . sph t 
(tr window muttering, and mcditates on the prop rely J 
faring mu lurks as game.) 
Lorp C, Pacst.—I say, Pam, how about going to the country Wuls 
year er 


°9 ° ’ ’ 7"? 4 ava 
Lorp PaLtMEenston.— Weil, I don’t know. I should like to stave 
off the evil cay as long as possible. DPersonally it’s a matter of indi 
rence to me, 
DUKE OF SOMERSET.— To you it may be—so it is to me; but sou 
of us, J] gvuess, won't look at it quite in that belt. 
Mr. Layvakp.—No, for the grovelling skunks who e«all t! SCAVES 
n Op on, afraid to face us in op endsy, fit their dustardiy bathe 
revsis'ration courts, 
DUKE OF SoMeFRsEr.—Dravo, Layarp! For ke , your 
,rerana noe sla) > Til} aa aoe ¢ +} word 
er atua us Pr | Md tlanyvu e i MCK Vou . S j , i 4° 
Lorp PaLmersron.— Oh, bother the Conservative the country 
try ! 1) »a . ee that 


POOTMAN (entering).— My lords and 





= | it, 

As four the railway arrangements they were simply detestable. ‘Tha 
practice of admitting two thousand people on to a platform towait for 
ibe arrival of a train that will only hold five hundred cannot be too 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT AYRTON. 


It is the Ancient AYRTON, 
And he stoppeth one of three ; 
‘Play me a tune on the bold bassoon— 
’Tis excellent,” quoth he. 


** Be still, thou grim policeman ! 
Hold off thy skinny hand! 

I tell thee here is naught so fine 
As the vass of a street brass band. 


“Ah, me! those dark boys dressed in blue, 
How beautiful their tones ! 

And oh! how sweet the Ethiop song, 
Aud the romaunt of the bones! 


“ What though at day’s meridian 
I’ve told a man to come, 

The while I lunch, to play to me 
A solo on the drum? 


“ What though at dinner I have borns 
And eke a lordly gong, 

To play ‘ The Cure, which well beknown 
Is HANDEL’s finest song ? 


“What though at supper I’ve arranged 
Banjos and eke bones four, 

To give me ‘ PoLLY PERKINS ’— 
An overture by SpoHr? 

* For those fond hours I cannot wait, 
I’m desolate and sad; 

Without a little something, 
I think T shall go mad,” 


A 21 backward recoiled, 
As close the Ancient drew: 

* Move on! move on !—I am afeard ! ”’— 
** Be calm, thou man in blue!” 


He holds him with his glittering eye— 
“ Hark ! while I tell a tale; 

Start not! my name is AYRTON ”— 
The constable turned pale. 


Muttered the bothered bobby— 
“T’ve heard of this here gent ; 

Well, f am blest !’—and he beat his breast, 
‘'o give his feelings vent. 

Then AYRTON spake—“ I had a dream— 
I roamed a desert isle ; 

Searching for minstrelsie T love, 
I wandered many a mile. 

“ With mouth agape, with burning heart, 
Along the cliffs I ran; 

But all was still—and oh! I was 
A miserable man. 


* At length through awful haziness 
I saw upon my right 
Thousands of barrel-organs— 
It was a yorgeous sight. 
“With rapturous cry I stirred the air— 
‘Oh! happy, happy day!’ 
Be calm, thou yrim policeman ! 
Not one of them would play. 
* Organs, organs everywhere, 
And, watchman, what d’ye think ? 
Organs, organs everywhere, 
And ne’er a tune did clink ; 
“ They floated by on brazen sea 
O! cornet and trombone; 
Above them loomed a horrid form— 
I looked and yave a groan. 
“The ribaid finger of a fiend 
Points to the silent mass ; 
He laushed a hollow ghoul-like laugh — 
It wus the demon Bass. 
“And while I stood with bristling hair, 
‘Lhe awful monster rose— 
Be calm, A 21—he put 
Ilis thumb unto his nose ! 





“ T shrieked, and fell insensible ; 
But, ab ! conceive my joys! 

When waking from that dream I heard, 
The E.hiopian boys. 


“ Just underneath my window 
They sang the Hundredth Psalm ; 
At least I think that was the tune— 
I know ’twas blessed balm. 
“ For why ? it was not only that; 
Ah, me! ’twas wondrous sweet 
To hear a noble organ 
Play hornpipes in the street. 


** And then a hurdy-gurdy came, 
With harmonies so rich, 

To join with hornpipe or with psalm, 
I’in not quite certain whivh, 


“T only know all three combined, 
And, trembling with delight, 

I leaned from out my window 
In garments of the night. 


“Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
My ecstasy returns; 

And till these memories are told, 
My heart within me burns.” 


The Aucient Ayrron—he is gone— 
A sixpence in his hand, 

For round the corner of the square 
He hears a Gerwan band, 


A®21, with solemn steps, 

Moves slowly down the street ; 
A sadder and a wiser man, 

He goes along his beat. 








WATER ON THE BRAIN. 


We have come by chance upon an obscure periodical called the 
Teinperance Star —it can’t be the Dog-star, fur it is guaranteed against 
Ilydrophobia !—and we find a somewh it startling fact recorded in it. 
We learn that the “‘ words of soberness”’ are not always the “ words of 
truth;” iu short, that if teetotallers don’t yet “tight,” they are 
habitually “loose” in their adherenve to veracity; for w correspon- 
dent writes to the TI. S. to complain of the unreliable nature of the 
reports of temperance meetings. Ile quo'es an instance in which “a 
good meeting and a vote of thauks to the chairman” is reported, when 
“it was a very unruly one”—so inuch so that two summonses were 
taken out for assault. Really, the teetotallers seem to be coming it 
strong—as strony as grog. How dare they talk of drunken brawls 
when they indulye in temperance shindies ? Another favourite theory 
of theirs is that bad languaye is eutirely due to drink, If so, we 
should like to know what was the peculiar tipple of the party who 


penned such language as this :— 


‘City of London Temperance Association, Albion Hall, London Wall.— Wednes- 
day. 240th ult., Ma. FB. Liswetrye Davie delivered @ lecture in the above hall, 
entitled * Wreeks” By the aptituve and fitiity of his tlu-tretions, conbined 
with an inexhaustible flow of eloquent lanzsuage, he rendered bis de criptive passages 
60 effective as io enlist the entire sym aths and well-merited appeuse of a very 
attentive audicnce. Mua. W. Tayi Rk pre-ided.—Jamen Vincuxt, hou. see.” 


Virat wrecks! If such double X-tra superfine Enylish was not as 
intoxicating to the lecturer as any small beer Le might not think of 
himself we should be surprised. “Inexhaustible fluw of eloquent 
lanyuaye”’ indeed ! —this is the very stiff-st yrog of flattery and tine 
writing. Of course the inexhaustible flow was regulated by an up- 
and-down action of the orator’s arm, after the mudel of that most 


sensible of ali teetotallers—the pump. 


The Competition Whalley. 


Some outrageous hoaxer has been playing off a trick on a most 
respectable, midijle-aged contemporary, which has been prevailed on 
to propose that Mk. WHALLEY should be our foture Premier, and to 
spesk of bim as “an enligitened and liberal politwian.”” With such 
avery Prime Minister the Euglish coustuutuuon would suffer ternbly 
from WHALLEY-wobbles. 


RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 
WeE «ce there ia to be a railway in Skye. We eupposethe station 


will be ia nuhibus. 
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VERY LIKELY. 


Captain Doddering de Poller :—“ THERE SHE IS AGAIN, THE LITTLE DARLING, WONDER WHETHER SHE SEES ME?” 


Boy :—“SER THAT OLD COVE? Hk’s BEEN A STARIN’ IN AT THAT WINDER THIS TWO HOURS. HEeE’s A WONDERIN’ WHAT 
T BUY IF HRE’D GOT A PENNY.” 








How to Make Home Happy. | SUMMER SONG OF THE CITY CLERK. 
By a Domgstic PHILOSOPHER, LATE OF EASTBOURNE, AND AFTER- | Ilow pleasant existence would be, I am thinking, 


WARDS A GUEST OF HER MaJsgsry. 


; If nothing annoyed us from morning till night ; 
1. A wife to be perfection must be trained ; and women, like plants, 


But free from all care about eating and drinking, 


require a stick to assist in directing them in the way they should go. | To whirl through this life in a round of delight. 
2. Humbleness in a wife before her husband is one of the first | With leisure for pleasure, to never be hurried, 
stages that she must travel, and in her eyes the husband can do no | With purses replenished as fast as required, 


To buy all we wanted, for debts never worried, 


wrong. She should be pleased at all his words, thoughts, and actions, 
And do what we liked till of that we were tired. 


even regarding the fact of his spitting in her face as an honour and a 
distinction. 

3. Of herself a wife knows nothing. The philosophic husband 
who would therefore possess a model partner must teach her and set 
her lessons to learn by heart. Should she be negligent, chastisement | 
even unto knocking her down and kicking her is needful, ay, and 


’Tis hard, in July, to be stripping one’s coat off, 
And sit down to work at a desk all the day, 
When a fellow would rather be taking a boat off 
To sail about over the sea far away. 
coin Instead of these entries, which, double or single, 
= Keep slaves to the quill perched up high on a stool, 
4. It is never too late nor yet too early to mend the faults with Ilow nice to be stretching one’s self on the shingle, 
which we are all born. Even at a fortnight a child should be beaten And flinging small pebbles at shrimps in a pool. 
should it give signs of a wayward temper. 7 
5. A mother’s love towards her child should take the form of 
moral lectures from the first day of its appearance in this wicked | 
world. The common and outward signs of endearment, such as 
fondling and kissing, should by a wise father never be permitted. It | 
is a weakness, and as such uncalculated to rear a model child. 
6. Placing a child in a hot bath and pouring cold water on its 
head makes it hardy. The plan may bring on idiocy, but that is only 
a proof of the strength of the theory. | 


7. In theexecution of his theory the real philosopher should never | 
permit himself to be conquered. Beat even unto death sooner than THE MOORISH QUESTION. 
allow obstinacy to gain the victory. This latter, however, is hardly’ Wry is the poemof the “ Fire-Worshippers” in “ Lalla Rookh” un- 
to be recommended, since the benighted laws of this country make no | intelligible nonsense ? Because it is all Guebre-ish (gibberish). (This 
allowance for philosophic theories. is a little too bad, and must not be done any Moore. } 


These bright sunny mornings it seems a sad pity, 
To have to go down to the oflice at all; 
Immured down a dark dingy court in the city, 
No light but a gas-lamp, no view but a wail. 
By dividing the shade of some wide-spreading beeches, 
And adding a pipe that’s at home on the shelf, 
I find, by a rule that arithmetic teaches, 
The figure, by rights, I should come to myself. 
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fun in Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Jvcny 18TH. 


Lorp BrovenaM, the man of all others worthy to speak-on such a 
matter, brought details connected with the slave trade in Cuba before 
the House. Spain had received £400,000 to assist in putting down 
the infamous traffic, but so far from having common honesty, she had 
worked in favour of that which she took money to destroy. But what 
can be expected of Spain? that wretched, priest-ridden corner of 
Europe, where bigoted bishops cast their hungry old eyes over the 
proof sheets of newspapers in search of heresy ; where the paring of a 
saint’s corn, or the bunion plasterof a highly-flavoured monk is 
infinitely more valuable than the lives of a hundred human beings 
whom the Caeator has been pleased to furnish with dark com- 


plexions. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. O'REILLY asked if Her Masesty’s Government intended to 
give the Saturday half-holiday to all the public offices? Lorp Pat- 
MERSTON said he would ask the heads of departments what they 
thought about it—but that matters little; red tape may choke the 
question for awhile, but not for long. It must come, and what is more 
it won’t stop there; tradesmen will be compelled to accord this long- 
delayed act of justice. 

A row between BERNAL OsBoRNE and Pam on our relations with 
Brazil. BeRNaL OsBoRNEg having given the PREMIER a sound thrash- 
ing, was told by Pam that it was very dangerous for OsBORNE to 
speak so, because he (Pam) might get angry; just fancy that! 
OsBORNE wasn’t at all frightened; let Pam get angry if he liked. 
Mr. S. FirzGeraLp spoke to Pam asif he (PaM) were a naughty 
schoolboy ; so did Siz Huen Carrns, who appears to know more 
about the matter than anybody. Then Tuk Man IN SEaRCH OFA 
Piace, NEwpeGaTE, clung to the PALMERSTON coat-tails. On his 
own side the House, Newpra@afs is the Great Unrequited, so we 
musn’t be too hard upon him for helping gentlemen over the way. 
Something may come of it ; who knows ? 

Second appearance of the House of Commons’ MERRY ANDREW, 
WHALLEY, io bis last new character, “ Papal Alarmist to New Zea- 
land.” WHALLEY more successful than ever; decidedly the best 
Parliamentary clown ; highly applauded ; laughter boisterous, especi- 
ally when WHALLEY declared that he had tumbled in the hall of the 
Colonial Office for a whole day, and never a copper did they give him. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TveEspay. 


Lorp REpDESDALE wanted to know when this farce of a session was 
to end. Eart GRANVILLE hoped that the Government would be 
enabled to leave off dirt-swallowing about the end of next week. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. MaGurire moved the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the present position of the English paper manufacturers. The 
honourable member’s statistics disclosed an immense amount of suf- 
feeling, the truth of which could not be denied by the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER, who would not resist an inquiry in the early 
part of next session. It was not Mr. GLapsTone’s business to have 
answered Mr. Maurer, the duty belonged to Ma. MILNeR GrBson, 
but that politivian-of-retiring-mind was not up to the work, and the 
case being rather a bad one, he thought he had better cut it altogether. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WeEpyEsDayY, 


Discharge of Sin Fitzroy Kety’s very admirable bill to establish 
a Court of Appeal in Criminal Cases. 
a enatee of very ridiculous bill to make Churches of Public 
schools, 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavrspay. 

Ear Fortescug moved second reading of Weights and Measures 
Bill. Nearly every one whose opinion was worth having had pro- 
nounced in favour of the Metric system; for schoolboys it was the 
best example of “ Arithmetic made Easy.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Larep made a personal explanation. On Tuesday night Mr. 
Lairp having stated that his examivation of the Eaterprise 
proved that armour-clad somewhat of a humbug, was told by Lorp C. 
PaGetT that the scru'iny was “ confidential.” Mr. Larrp didn’t see 
what was the use of looking and holding his tongue because the 
result was not glorification of the Board of Admiralty. Certainly he 
(Ma. Largp) never understood it that way. We wonder if it would 
have been “a confidential communication” supposing Mg. Laigp able 
to report favourably. ; 
Mg. Ayrton the victim of some muddle-headed idea that 
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because Prussia had turned rogue, therefore we ought to reduce our 
standing army. Ah! it’s a sad case, but it can’t any longer be con- 
cealed ; AYRTON has fed so largely upon street music tha: his brain 
is seriously injured. When last seen, he was going slowly up Par- 
liament-street, late on Toursday night, playing a Jew’s-harp, with a 
barrel-organ one side of him and a trombone on the other, 








A CONSOLATION.* 


**Are you not Dromio. and a Monracu (” 
—SHAKESPgARe (alered to suit the circumstances). 
A PLAGUE on the people who rumours send out, 
They ought to be flogged for such shameful conspiring; 
Why all England they’ve thrown into terror and doubt, 
By saying Bos Morrtaav thought of retiring. 
Law! whata job! 
Think of parting with Bop, 
Of so weighty a wit and a mind so inquiring. 


Let us hasten to set anxious England at rest ; 
Of the House he would not stay for any amount out, 
So Parliament still must consent to be blest 
With the wisdom that flows from so pump-like a fount out. 
Bless his cute nob! 
Think of parting with Bon, 
Until he is raised to the peerage as Count Out! 


Such another M.P. sure there never could be, 
From a thousand wise men you’d be certain to pick him out ; 
Why Gtapstons is not such a statesman ashe ! 
And Brigut !—wby at talking his lordship will lick him out. 
They will ne’er rob 
The country of Bop, 
Unless his constituents happen to kick him out. 


REAL WATER CURE. 


DuRinG the last five years, we learn from recently published 
statistics, no less than one hundred and fifty-four soldiers have been 
drowned at the various home stations. As a matter of humanity 
something should be done to diminish this number; as a matter of 
economy, considering the expense it is to manufacture and keep a 
soldier, it would be wise to make asaving. We put the case in both 
lights, feeling sure that the authorities will be more struck by the 
practical character of the latter objection. Surely something can be 
done to render the soldier as steady under water as under fire, The 
men have a great deal of unemployed time on their hands, and a 
swimming instructor would be as useful as a musketry instructor. Of 
course the transition from the goose-step on land to that in water 
would be slight, and the effectiveness of the army would be much 
invreased by such a step as the latter. We should like to see our 
gallant defenders going on swimmingly, and striking out a new path 
of safety. 


A BLACK BUSINESS, 


Wuat does the Exeter Hall party say to the conduct of the black 
troops in the Federal army, or the yet more reprehensible conduct of 
the reputed civilized whites who encourage and praise their atrocities ? 
One general actually is reported to have expressed his approval of the 
negro regiments for not taking any prisoners “alive,” and not en- 
cumbering the hospitals with patients; in other words, for showing no 
quarter to those who surrender, or even to the wounded! The 
history of this civil war will have many a black e, but none 
blacker than that which records the conduct of the men who instigated 
and approved of the savage ferocity of liberated black savages. 


DE LUNATICO. 


NoBopy, we imagine, ever looks over statistics except the G inds 
—the people who are given to saying that “ what they want is facts,” 
or those whose duty it is to serve up those dry provisions, in the 
shape of sandwiches between layers of pleasantness, to the Dritish © 

ublic. We have looked over the solemn pages of statistics, in the 

tter capacity, and discover that whereas in the financial year 1862-3 
Conscience was twinged for unpaid taxes to the tune of £10,422, ia 
the year terminating last March it only unbosomed itself to the 
extent of £7,400. We have not yet begun a study of the idiocy and 
lunacy returns, but we expect to find a corresponding decrease in the 
nuinber of madmen and fools. Pree 2s 

® Our read-rs will no doabt bave read with delight Lozw Ropsar’s denial of the 


report that he is about to ret re, but will continue to represent thoroughiyshese 
who had the wisdom to elect him. 
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TOWN TALE. 
By THe LuNcHER AT THE Puss. 

Ir I were a sensation novelist I should have felt very much inclined to 
go and give myself up to the police as the perpetrator of the murder 
on the North London line. What are writers of this school to do 
now that their favourite deus ex machina, or detective from Scotland- 

ard, has been proved beyond a doubt, over and over again, to be a hope- 
essly inefficient and blundering humbug? If they try to introduce 
that element into their books hereafter the British public will laugh 
in their faces. But, seriously speaking, the entire break-down of our 
detective system is a too-evident fact. The costly machinery of Scot- 
land-yard is entirely at fault, and the discovery of the murderer is 
due to a child! The police cannot congratulate themselves on having 
in the slightest degree contributed to the discovery. The press 
has done something towards it—the police nothing! Is it possible to 
discover how this failure arises? I am inclined to think it is impossible 
not to discover it at a glance in the style of men who are just now 
— our streets in a sort of mock-military costume, with a felt 

t of the most ludicrous shape conceivable. The police are a very 
commonplace race of men, and the detectives are picked from their 
ranks, the r cream of very weak sky-blue. If Government will 
give me a fair ae and place the requisite funds at my disposal, I 
will raise in a month a body of such detectives as shall combine the 
obstinate persistence of the bloodhound with the cunning perception 
of the fox. There are man a men of education, possessed of 
intelligence and activity, who would join with delight a properly 
arranged “ service” for the detection and prevention of crime. 

Tux Dramatic Féte has gone off very well this year, and was as 
full of fun and frolic, and as abounding in loveliness and talent as ever. 
I cannot help wishing, nevertheless, that it were possible to obtain 
the requisite funds in some manner which runs less risk of lowering 
the profession in the public estimation, and of spreading an infectious 
desire to do likewise in the breasts of incompetent and vain coxcombs 
of the genus “ swell.” 

Iszz Hume, or Home—this kind of people always has a choice of 
names—vide police reports—is about to proceed to Australia. I think 
it is to be deeply regretted that this spiritualist FaGan is not provided 
with a free passage in a convict ship. If we transported in former 
times to Botany Bay the man who stole your silver ag or forged 
your father’s signature to a false will, we need hardly be squeamish 
about the right course to be taken with one who filches the senses, 
or lends to his pretended revelations the sanctity of a dead friend’s 
name, When I reflect on the harm which this mischievous delusion 
has done, I feel more strongly than I care to say on the subject. No 
punishment can be too severe for the diabolical chicanery which 
juggles people out of their senses, and consigns them to that living 
tomb, the madhouse. I for one shall not lament if the native Aus- 
tralians carry off the mountebank into the bush and keep him there 
for the term of his natural life. 

Tax civil war in America once more shows signs of the approaching 
end, or the commencement of a fresh beginning. The fortune of war 
has again turned round in favour of the South. Grant, who was 
“ going to fight it out on this line all the summer,” has been sum- 
marily compelled to try a new line. You remember the old story of 
the trespasser, who being detected in the act of creeping through a 
hedge, and asked where he was going, answered immediately, “ Bock 
again.” GBANT is very much in the same pick!e, with this one ex- 
ception, that he can’t go “ bock again.” 

HB other war—that in Denmark—is drawing to its close. Poor, 
peew little country, the cup must be a bitterone! It makes an 
nglishman feel quite ashamed of himself when he thinks how all 
this loss of life has been due to a Foreign Secretary’s weakness, in 
promising aid which he should have known full well he would not be 
allowed by a higher power to extend to Denmark as against Germany. 
I think the Government ought not to be too pert about their victory. 
Pam displays a little too much independence and impertinence since 
ead vote, e should remember that if he remains in power a little 
onger 
” It was not that we loved Whigdom more, 
But that we liked Diz less. 
I hope the shade of SHakEsPEaRE will pardon the liberty taken 
with pis lines. If it doesn’t I shan’t be surprised, for it a7 had 
much, very much to put up with of late. And even now I see they 
will not let the “perturbed spirit rest.” The SHakespEarE Com- 
mittee is giving a last quiver to prove that it is not dead yet, and 
attempts to o ize a working-man’s memorial. For shame, gen- 
tlemen, to try and fob off for the gold that didn’t come in the coppers 
“‘wrung from the horny palm of labour!” Don’t for a moment 
imagine that you can compound for the addling of the eggs in your 
peculiar mare’s-nest by such a “ halfpenny hatch” as this ! 


a a a 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


By OUR OWN COMMISSIONER. 


Sir,—I have been spending the last fortnight on “the blasted 
heath,” as SHAKESPEARE says. Wimbledon Common has been my 
residence, or in the words of the bard :— 

‘* The Special Sporting Man is my name, 
England is my nation, 
A tent has been my dwelling-place, 
And Wimbledon Common my local habitation.” 

The verse has rather more feet than necessary, but when you have 
had a good deal of marching to do, as I have, you’ll begin to envy the 
lines—anything but hard lines, by the way. 

Sleeping in a tent is a very nice thing this hot weather; only parties, 
who shall be nameless, but are rival sporting reporters, will sometimes 
cut your tent-ropes of a night by way of a practical joke, and that is 
far from being agreeable. I have several times dreamt I was going up 
—no, I mean coming down—in COXWELL’s balloon, and woke to find 
myself struggling, half smothered, with my own tent. 

I’ll tell you what it is, this camping out and soldiering is very hard 
work. I’ve had to turn ont on parade every morning at seven, with 
nothing in my stomach except a violent pain, owing to my not being 
able to boil my kettle in time to have breakfast first. Then I’ve been 
on picket duty, and at other times I’ve come home to the camp after 
ten and haven’t been allowed to get in, and so had to sleep in the 
ditch. And even if you are in, you can’t have a light in your tent 
after eleven, so I have been prevented from reading as well as writing, 
which accounts for your not having heard from me lately. 

Apropos of salary, I expect mine to be doubled on account of my 
winning the Queen’s prize. Not that I did actually win it, but I 
could have done if I had liked to try. You see, the fact is, I shot 
badly on purpose, reflecting that the publicity I should acquire by 
winning it would be inconsistent with the incognito which it is your 
desire that I should preserve. With a virtue which, in spite of the 
ct will not, I hope, be its own reward, I missed when I might 

ave hit. Picture the magnanimity of your correspondent in firing in 
the air, and take that same magnanimity as an example when you next 
take into your consideration the question of my remuneration. 

The weather has been so dreadfully hot that I haven’t been able to 
watch the shooting, so you must not expect any particulars of that in 
my letter. If the account of my sensations in a bell-tent, which is 
watered every five minutes by an active member of the Shoeblack 
Brigade armed with the watering-pot of the country, will prove in- 
teresting, you are welcome to it. Other correspondents are allowed 
to write about their boots, and their breakfasts, and the difficulty of 
obtaining brandy and water in districts where the Maine liquor law 
is in force, without feigning a deep interest in infants, and payin 
morning calls “to see the baby.” Well, then, why should not 
describe to you how I sit in my tub all day and wear Wenham Lake 
next tomy skin. You may perhaps consider such conduct cool, but 
that is my object. As for a report of the shooting, I need not go to 
the trouble of that, for the reports follow one another so fast that 
there must be hundreds going a-begging. I myself am getting used 
to them, and actually don’t hear the noise. When I return to 
civilization and my two pair back I shall quite miss it; like the old 
gentleman who went down into the country for his health, but 
couldn’t sleep for the quiet, he missed the cabs and ’buses so. If I 
find this to be the case, I shall lull myself to sleep by continuall 
letting off my six-shooter. If it does not send me off, I hope it wi 
send off the professor of music who lives next door, and who practises 
his scales as if he were the sole of harmony, or some other musical 
fish—say a cod with melodious sounds—until one o’clock in the 
morning. 

Of course you know there are two men in each tent. My chum is 
an officer from some west country corps, His name’s BaTk, and he 
bates BanaGHER for military ardour. He routed me out in the 
middle of the night some little while since when there was a false 
alarm, and the fellows turned out, and so did the alarm, to be n0- 
thing. He seemed to enjoy it immensely, and said it was “ quite like 
the real thing;” and so it was, with the exception that there was 20 
Sony wae no risk of being shot or chance of shooting any one else. 
The latter, however, is not altogether impossible. Last time I was 
out firing I forgot to draw my ramrod, and it stuck in an itinerant 
vendor of fruit, and, I regret to add, the fellow hasn’t had the honesty 
to return it yet. Such is the ungrateful want of principle in the lower 
classes, Hullo! there’s the bugle, so out goes the light. Good night. 

Yours, etc., 
THE Spxciat Sporting May. 
_ P.S.—I forgot to ssy we are swarming with cockroaches, remind- 
ing one of the beloved kitchen of one’s distant home. But this is u2- 
manly repining! 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY TOURISTS’ GUIDE. 


Now the feast of St. WHrrTeBairt is over, 
And the toils of the session are done, 

Each M.P. will erelong prove a rover 
“In another place,” searching for fun. 










“Tn another place”—ay, that’s the question— 
Where to travel they. none of them know, 

So we’ll just give some few a suggestion 
About where *twill be best they should go. 


There’s Pam, who’s forgot how to carney, 
And grown rather brusque in his tone— 
He had better again visit Blarney 
And take a fresh kiss of the stone, 


Then Dizzy, that fearless Free Lance, 
Now the continent easy of reach is, 
Had better run over to France 
To pick up more “ original ”’ speeches, 


Well, Roxzsvuck, so liberal and free 
With his doses of aloesand senna, 

Should pay Austria a visit to see 
‘How freedom gets on at Vienna. 


Next Newpraatr, WHALLEY, anv Co.— 
Hach of whom to the Pope a fierve foeman’s— 
‘Po the banks of the Tiber should go, 
And at Rome do the same as the Romans. 


Pg£x1 and CoppEn, who’re both, it is plain, 
Peace-at-any-price, non-intermeddlers, 

Might tramp through the land of the Dane 
With their pox on their backs like two pedlars. 


Then Bass from “his own native heath” 
For Italia exchanging, what hinders ? 
‘Phen he’d learn p’rhaps why, spite of his teeth, 
‘That country’s so lavish of grinders. 
For Layakp of course just the pull’s 
Old Nineveh, famed for its mystics: 
But he’d better not bring back more bulls, 
For they’re sometimes found in his statistics. 
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So now that the session is done, 
Noble statesmen, accept without cavils 
The few hints which are thrown out by Fun 
To assist you in making your travels, 


BALLADS FOR BAD MEMORIES. 


_A FREQUENT excuse put forth by persons asked to sing is the de- 

| Claration that “they would be delighted, if they could remember the 

words.” As words, in the present style of singing, really matter very 

little, we give the following verses as a sample of the kind of thing 
that may be sung by people with short memories. } 


On, if I had lumty tum lumty tum too 
In the land of the olive and fig, 

I would sing of the lumty tum tumti to you, 
And play on the thingumy-jig. 


And if in the lumty tum battle I fall, 
A tumti tum’s all that I crave; 

Oh, bury me deep in the whatyoumay call, 
And plant thingumbobs over my grave. 


In case this should be too great an effort for the memory, we have 
dashed off the succeeding trifle, in which, by a clear and loud delivery 
of the ends of the lines, the hearer will imagine he knows what it is 
all about.) 

Demry, dumty, dumty, love, 
Dumty, diddy, heart, 

Dumty, dumty, dumty, prove, 
Dumty, diddy, part. 


Dumty, dumty, dumty, meet, 
Dumty, diddy, coy, 

Dumty, dumty, dumty, sweet ! 
Dumty, diddy, joy! 

Dumty, dumty, dumty, bliss, 
Dumty, diddy, shine, 

Dumty, dumty, dumty, kiss ! 

Dumty—diddy— mine ! 





THE COMING COMET. 


“THEREBY HANGS A TALE.” 
‘* A new comet is visible; at present it is to be seen in Arics,"’ 


Comg, claret-drinkers all, 
Read that, and gather from it 
What’s going to befall, 
Because of this new comet. 
Oh, won’t the wine 
Be extra fine 
Because of this new comet ! 


Its praises then declare, 
Dick, Harry, Jack, aud“Bom! It 
Will make the claret rare, 
Of course, oe new — 
,@ v 
Will sun enjoy 
The wine of thisnew comet. ° 


‘While overhead it dwells, 
Like sk y-rooket or bomb, it 
With richer juices swells 
The clusters, this new comet. 
‘Tet’s hope that we 
Our share shall see 
Of wine of this new comet ! 





SPURGEON AGAIN! 
‘Pee stump orator of the Tabernacle appears to have been getting 


“| imtovshot water of late. A little while ago he spoke of a font as a spit- 


toon, with which latter article he is no doubt more familiar. Now he 
hhas’been saying some very vulgar bits of claptrap about the clergy of 
the Church of England. We hope those gentlemen will take no 
notice of the buffoon, who will only make capital out of it. They 
should remember that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and 
this person in a-suit of seedy black, with a wisp of dirty white neck- 
tie, is really trying to imitate them, though he only succeeds in 
reminding us of a pot-boy raised to ‘the dignity of a waiter. While 
a baboon is mopping and mowing in imitation of our actions, after 
having made a raid on our wardrobe, we only laugh at the awk- 
ward mimicry of the uncouth creature, and pay no heed to its jabber- 
ing. In like manner should the English clergy give no attention to 
the incoherent ravings of an ignorant mountebank, who does not 
always understand the meaning of the language he uses, 


THE ALDERSHOT EXHIBITION, 

Somes time ago, when a regiment stationed at Dublin ae an 
industrial bazaar, we called on the authorities to encourage the move- 
ment throughout the army. Of course the authorities have treated 
this good advice as they always treat good advice—by ignoring it. 


The soldiers, however, we are glad to see, have taken the hint, and . 


the result, as displayed at Aldershot, is most truly gratifying. 
Although the authorities do not smile on the plan, being still of the be- 
ighted opinion that the more ignorantand useless you can make your 
a the better, the officers who command the men know how much 
more valuable they are when their intelligence is exercised and their 
ingenuity encouraged. The grog-shops and other worse haunts would 
find powerful rivals in the workshops, and industry would -erelong 
take the place of vicious idleness, if the movement originated by our 
suggestions should be carried out fully by the powers that be. We 
commend the subject to the care of those M.P.’s who profess them- 
selves friends of the soldier, and shall watch over the movement with 
t interest. The authorities, therefore, had better not attempt to 
urke it. 


The Ought-to-culture (but don’t) Gardens. 

THE South Kensington Cemetery, commonly known as the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, was used the other day for a féte given by the 
DvuKE or Buccieccn. As we have all along prophesied, they were 
made to resemble Cremorne as much as ible. There were fire- 
works, and dancing, and performing puppies, and illuminations, and 
all sorts of refreshments. In one respect, however, they fell lament- 
ably short of the riverside grounds. The flowers at /remorne are 
very fine and most tastefully arranged, but, of course, one doesn’t ex- 
pect flowers at the Horticultural Gardens. 





Fancy Farz.—When the cabman says he “ will leave it to you asa 


gen’l’m’n.” 
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A WARNING FO OLD GENTLEMEN 
Who prefer forty winks after dinher to the Ladies’ company in the Drawing-room. 


Nelly :—“ On, CHARLEY, DEAR, WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH GRANDPa’s WATCH ?” 
Charley, dear :—“ HvUsH! DON’T MAKE A NOISE; HE WILL BE S50 PLEASED WHEN HE WAKES. I HEARD HIM SAY HIS WATCH 


WANTED CLEANING, 80 I AM WASHING IT FOR HIM!” 


—_— — 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UP BY ovR Own MovcHarp. 


SmiTH.—Small praise to the police for the discovery of the mur- 
derer of Mz. Briaas, They hadn’t much to do with it further then 
being sent after him, 

Brown.—Of course not ; what more would you have from them ? 
You are most unreasonable in your demands. 3 

SmituH.— By the bye, can you tell me why a certain portion of the 
force are called detectives ? 

Brown.—On the lucus 4 non lucendo principle ; because within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant they have never been known to 
detect anything that was not absolutely before their noses. 

SmitTH.—Of course; and to think that I should never have thought 
of that before. ; 

ane Thames Embankment has been begun in earnest 
at last. wey 

SmirH.—Yes, the illustrious Tawaires laid the foundation-stone 
last week, When finished it will be a great improvement to the 
town. 

Brown.—Yes, that’s certain. Do you know it reminds one of the 
dramatic works of the present day. 

SmitH.—I can’t see the connection at all. Perhaps you'll explain. 

Brown.— Well, the idea is taken from the French. 

SmirH.—Yes, but therein lies a difference. In the Thames Em- 
bankment the idea only is taken from the French, whereas in our 
dramatic works it isn’t the idea only, but the whole piece that is taken. 


ENGLISH AMIABILITY. 


Parcere superbos et debellare subjectos—corrected reading of an 
old line suggested by our Foreign Office treatment of Brazil, 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 19, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (fer the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—July 30, 





[And was Grandpa pleased? Oh, delighted. 





Reappearance of Sir George Grey. 


THE present Government has really reason to be proud of its Home 
Secretary. When he has a chance of distinguishing himself. in the 
bungling line, commend us to him as a man who never neglects the 
opportunity. Of late, owing, perhaps, to more important matters having 
been under consideration, he has, fortunately for him, not been very 
prominently beforethe public. Last week, however, he came out again 
in the old style, in connection with our old friends the police, two mem- 
bers of whom had been declared unworthy of credit by Mz. ABNOLD, 
the magistrate. Questioned by Mz. WHALLEY as to whether the -— 
had been dismissed from the force, Siz G. GREY replied that they b 
not, and even insinuated that the assertion of the magistrate was ® 
calumny on the policemen. Considering that the Home Secretary 
must have had his information on the subject from SiR RIcHARS 
MAYNE, whose interest it of course is to defend his own men, we can 
help thinking him rather cooler than usual. Not that we are exactly 
astonished ; in fact, it would be very hard indeed for any act of ee 
dering committed by Siz GEoRGE to astonish us— we are s0 used to ts 
But that after the recent exposures of the utter incompetence of t : 
police in all matters connected with their duties, for any one to com 
forward as their champion does indeed seem courageous. Asan act 0 
pluck it is praiseworthy ; as a question of judgment it 1s worthy 0 
the perpetrator. 


AN EPIGRAMNM. 
Found at the Opera. 


Govunon’s a good sort of fellah, 
Because this new piece of “ Mirella ” 
Affords one more rhyme for umbrella. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


Src. 1.—THE Comic PHYSIOGNOMIST AMONG THE SERVANTS. 
| ‘‘Slavey, song, dear.”"—Amusizz Paraphrase of French Remark. 





oper 
Physiognomist. 





has let out his peer’s rank, but no matter—has hitherto declined. 
However, the ©. P. is but mortal, after all, and it is not within him 


to refuse any request which is made to him in downright earnest, so 
he consented, a short time since, to fatten for a week upon a bloated 


aristocracy. 


But he was not happy. Hecan upon an emergency sacrifice his 
own primitive tastes to the exigencies of an artificial society as readily 
as any man, and a simple sigh is the only evidence he gives of his 
regret at exchanging his dinner of herbs and water for one emanating 


from a French cuisine, and washed down by sparkling wines. But 


there was one element in the refined state of existence into which he 


found himself suddenly pitchforked to which he could not reconcile 
himself. He alludes to the domestic servants who bored his existence 
with their incessant and cringing attentions. He abhors the very sight 
of a man-servant, for he is afraid of him, and whatever the C. P. is 
afraid of he hates. So does everybody else. Away then with the 
red-plushed pomp of menial men! Give the C. P. a neat-handed 
PHILLIs in a plain cotton print (so that it be clean) and little white 
collar and cuffs, and for him the whole race of Belgravian red-legs 
may go hang. 


Sec, 2—OrF THE Various SERVANTS WHO HAD THE C. P. 
IN THEIR POWER. 
“Tis not the bruise that burns, it isthe plush! "—Lady of Lyons. 

Tue C. P. is a gentleman who, although far from self-assertive, is 
fully equal to the maintenance of his own, and considered, on the 
whole, an awkward customer to put down. Indeed, it has been said 
of him that he is “cocky.” But the C. P. is not prepared to deny 
that when the door of the nobleman’s country house was opened by 
the fearful creature represented in the margin his breath was taken 
violently away from him, his knees shook, and 
his whole internal organization felt like a coffee- 
mill in full action; for the flunkey’s first im- 
pression was that the C, P. was either the piano- 
tuner or the drawing-master, and he accordingly 
treated the C. P. with the contempt a person 
following either of those callings might be ex- 
pected to deserve. But when the C. P. informed 
the splendid menial that his luggage might be 
expected in halfan hour, that creature’s de- 
meanour changed immediately, and he writhed 
and crawled and cringed (so to speak) at the 
philosopher’s feet. During the philosopher’s 
stay the more he was tca-ted and complimented 
by the great, the more abject did the behaviour 
of this wretched man become, even until the 
moment of the C. P.’s departure; and when he 
found that the philosopher, who reflected that the 
menial was fearfully and wonderfully paid already, 
declined to give him half-sovereigns, he came to 
the conclusion that the visitor who could afford 
to behave so shabbily must, of a necessity, be a very great man 
indeed (as in point of fact he was), and on the strength of this he 
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HE Comic Physiognomist knows 
a nobleman, and the nobleman in 
question, being a man of discern- 
ment as well as of high social 
status, loves and honours his Comic 

One of the simple 

pleasures in which the C.P.’s pet 

peer indulges is to seat himself at 
that philosopher’s feet and listen 
for many consecutive hours while 
the C. P. expounds the abstruse and 
recondite laws which govern any- 
thing like accurate analysis of the 
human face. The séance at an end, 
the peer and the C. P. take out 
their tobacco-pouches, fill their pipes, and spend the rest of the evening 
in singing songs to each other alternately. The peer has often begged 
the C. P. to honour him by allowing him to return in some degree 
the philosopher’s hospitality, but the philosopher feeling that he owes 

a duty to his disciples, the discharge of which is wholly inconsistent 

with the living on the fat of the land in ducal palaces—ha! he 
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absolutely seemed to wallow in the mire of 
humiliation. 

_ The C. P. had a horse at his philosopher-ship’s 
disposal, and this is the young man whose 
duty it was to see after it, and to ride after the 
C. P. whenever it occurred to that gentleman 
togo a-riding. If there is one thing in which 
the C, P. is less of a proficient than another, it is 
the art of equitation and the theory and practice 
of the mange. He looks, however, sufficiently 
well when he is mounted on asixteen-hand horse, 
walking, and the spectator is below him on the 
ground, But when he feels that a spectator who 
knows a horse and rider by heart, and can sa 
them backward, is riding immediately behind 
him wherever he goes, and, so riding, is admirably 
situated for observing all the defects in that 
philosopher’s style, that philosopher takes it to 
heart. Itisonly natural. The young gentleman 
had a preternaturally knowing appearance, and 
must have been born at least ten years old. 

Of this highly respectable old gentleman the 
C. P. saw but little, and when he did see him 
it was usually in the attitude represented in the 
margin. He was a man with whom the C. P. 
would have liked, under ordinary circumstances, 
to have conversed, for he was a pleasant old man, 
with a ruddy countenance and an appreciative 
eye that did one good to look upon. But social 
considerations had placed an immense gulf be- 
tween the C. P. and this good old gentleman, and 
they continued strangers, The C. P. regretted 
this, because the old boy had a countenance which 
the C. P. was anxious, for scientific reasons, to 
study. However, the C. P. will look out for 
him, a year or two hence, when he will be sure to 
be keeping a lodging-house. 

But of all the domestic inflictions with which 
the C. P. had to put up during his stay, none 
was to be compared with that associated with 
the dreadful person the C. P. now submits to his 
readers. He was the C. P.’s valet (for the time 
being), and he harassed that philosopher as only 
valets van. He was of the velvet velvety, and of 
the cat cat-like. He was eminently respectable 
in his personal appearance, and appeared to the 
C. P. to be the connecting link between the 
waiter and the incumbent, but with more of the 
incumbent. He was always attending to the 
C. P.’s dress clothes, which are all right at night, 
but which don’t bear minute inspection in broad 
daylight at the hands of a highly critical valet, 
who is perfectly well acquainted with what is 
what, and who has spent the greater part of his 
life in laying out noblemen’s suits. The C. P. 
would have as soon have dreamt of tipping the 
BisHOP OF LONDON half-a-crown after a con- 
firmation, and telling him at the same time not 
to make a pig of himself with it, as of feeing the 
aristocratic gentleman depicted in the margin. 

Hail, Frepgricx Boxss,the C. P.’s clerk! 
Hail, Constance DE Corks, the C. P.’s laun- 
dress! Her has he shown in his initial; him 
doth he show alongside this paragraph. The 
C. P. greets you, and is glad to get among you 
onceagain. He is not constrained by the presenve 
of the one, neither does the advent of the other 
discompose him. A Jucus each of ye—clerk, 
because you write nothing; laundress, because you 
wash nothing; but none the less welcome, none 
the less dear to the C. P. on that account, Be- 
lieve him when he says that he prefers the 
humble and unromantic squalor of economical 
Temple chambers to the gilded glitter of marble 
halls with vassals and slaves by his side. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue Poet Laureate is about to bring out a new volume of verse, 
entitled, the “Idylls of the Hearth.” The subject is, of course, 
grate one, and likely to make a stir, 
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TOWN TALK. THE CLERICAL BUFFOON. 
By rae Luycuer at THE Puss. “ ! aa od pater suit, 

1, somebody kindly find out a royal road to classical elegance -y thy fool’s bauble by ; 
wl ffonoe Lnowlelies of the ak for those gentlemen who Thy folly (stalking horse of wit) 
try to write nicely and knowingly about learned matters? I myself Resign without a sigh ; 
am but a passable Latin scholar, and wouldn’t undertake to do my Leave to the Tabernacle clown 
“Little Go” again, but T do most heartily thank my pastors and Thy once loved cap and bells ; 
masters that I don’t make such very gross blunders as I see and Be thy gay voice for ever hushed, 
laugh at every day in would-be wise journals. The gentleman, Whilst his so loudly swells. 
who found out a hexameter line in an unintentional couplet a la Ho! dear amusing circus clown, 
Hiawatha in a leader of the Daily Telegraph, appears to be writing Cleanse, cleanse thy bright rouged face, 
for the Saturday Review, but is more fit to contribute to the Family And wash from off thy countenance 
Herald—at \east if he bas made the metrical blunder in the Saturday The bismuth’s dead-white trace. 
of which I strongly suspect him. That superfine journal prides itself Quick from thy head tear nodding queue, 
on the care with which it is edited, and the few blunders which escape Put off thy bal/2¢ shoon, 
revision. Well, in that correct paper a sapphic ode of Horace has And leave thy spangled garments for 
been misquoted into a halting hexameter! In an essay on “ Repose The clerical buffoon. 


will be found these lines — ; . ; 
, la dels aie oat Ho! genius of the pantomime, 
avete un eee Hushed be thy dulcet strain 
Concerning one who “codlings” sold, 
Or “ Here we are again.” 
No more let pit and gallery 
The merry chorus swell, 
And bid the painted clown no more 
The woes of Bartow tell. 


There’s only one false quantity in this, and a little violence to prosody ; 
but that’sa trifle, compared with the ignorance which makes such a 
gross blunder as not to know that Persicos odi, the most commonly 
quoted of all Horack’s odes, is a sapphic. After such an erposé let 
the Saturday hide its diminished head, and never pretend to infallibility 
again. Talk about “what every schoolboy knows” after that, my 


caustic cotemporary, if you can! No more let him with awful knife 
THe Royal Acacemy bas elected CaLDERON and LEIGHTON as Slay policeman twenty-eight ; 

Associates, and. Mr. STEPHENS, a sculptor whose works are not well No more recount in gleeful tones 

known, but say be quite deserving of the distinction. The painters That functionary’s fate. 

of “ Broken Vows” and “Orpheus and Eurydice” do honour to the No more let him in merriment 

Society which elects them. Let us hope that thisinfusion of new] - The hapless infant steal, 

blood will stir the languid circulation of the Royal Academy’s art-eries, And no more from his pocket come. 

and, if it can do no more, at least enable it to blush for the short- The sucking-pig’s wild squeal. 


comings which must shortly be exposed. 

Tue SHakespearg Committee is making a few last struggles before 
it returns to the corruption from which it sprung. The DuKkE oF 
MaNCHESTER—fancy a real live duke in constaut communication with 
on editor, and allowing that gent to date his letters to his journal from 
Kimbolton Castle !—this duke, then, has recommended the Committee 
to make a clean breast of it and confess that it has little more than a 
poor thousand pounds, after the payment of expenses, to erect the 
much talked-of statue of the poet. We shall have to be content with 


Jester! a nobler far than thou 
Bids for thy cap and bells; 

How well he’s earnt the motley suit 
His life and conduct tells. 

Quick, robe him in thy spangled sheen, 
And on his lofty brow 

Place the fool’s-cap, while all our clan 
Before their soy’reign bow. 


a very unpretentious statue of the poet, and as for a monument to Ho! circus clown, show thy face, 
embrace it, the money won’t go to that, so we must dispense with And as an offering meet, 

the hug-ly addition. Sic transit the SuHakrsPraRE Committee, and Lay dress, and queue, and glaring rouge 
all I can say is that if this should be the last we should hear of At thy great master’s feet. 

the snobbery and jobbery of some of the notorious secretaries con- No more shalt thou throw lion leaps, 
cerned in it, I don’t think the world would be in a hurry to raise a Or chalk thy ballet shoon 

memorial of them, nor would unscrupulous literary adventurers try For tight-rope dance—but kneel before 
for a little capital by saving their Bacon from deserved obloquy. The clerical buffoon. 


THE interest roused by the murder on the North London line is 
dying out, now that it is believed —whether rightly or not I can’t say— 
that the criminal has been discovered. Another feeling is dying out too, 
which I, for one, am sorry to see expire so rapidly—the feeling which 
should be strong enough and lasting enough to compel the Board of 
Trade to insist on greater precautions for the safety of railway 
travellers from similar disasters. Nothiug but a vigorous expression 
of public opinion can compel that inert body, the Administration, to 
move on that other inert body, the railway companies, and produce any 


FE’en sparkling Fun must bow before 
That jester’s trenchant wit ; 

Resign his sceptre, and his throne 
For nobler ruler quit ; 

His motley suit and cap and bells 
Throw far behind his back, 

And robe himsel: in weeds of woe, 
Of most funereal black. 


F 
: 
; 
; 
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we do not get the best article. The sums lavished on Sin WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG's schemes are not only thrown away, but the gate is 
closed by his monopoly against the gun we actually want. And go it 
is with all the Government factories, which, by the way, are an in- 
creasing drain on the public purse each year. We are giving absurd 
amounts for exactly what we don’t want—the inestimable privilege of 
not being allowed to go to the best and cheapest market. Ob, Eng- 
land, my country, you have indeed a “patienceof Jon!” (N.P.— 
Pronounce it short.) 


Nor spare the “ shilling broadside ink,” 
But let the walls be spread 

With eizht-sheet bills in glaring hues 
Of brilliant blue and red :— 

* Glorious debut in Blankshire of 
The Tabernacle clown ;” 

"Fore whom Fw doffs his cap and bells, 
And reverently bows down. 


) profitable results. Then, quick equestrian agent, rush 
I am glad to see CoppEN and some of the best men among the inde- From the famed hill of snow ; 

pendent Liberals aiming a blow at the Government factories. Free And ye who fix your dwellings in 
ue trade is allowed to benefit the trading individual, but must not help The noted street of Bow, 

the tax-payer. We poor milch cows must support all the places and Engaye the Tabernacle clown, 

perusneges in connection with our clothing and ordnance factories. The clerical buffoon, 

lealthy competition is shut out, and our high-paid artisans produce The jester brave who dares to call 

inferior work at heavier prices ; and the result is that, dear as we pay, A baptism font “ spittoon.” 

/ 


A Pit-artu.—A bolus made up of al parts of Prussic acid and 
A “ Fortorn Horpr.”—A gallant “ Try.” strychnine. , p of equal p 
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THE COMING MAN. 


4 WIMBLEDON WHIM. 


I GexTLy whiffed my black dudheen, 

And wandered o'er the plain... 
Where England's Voluntegitqrray ~* 

Was yathered once again *= 
And while the frequent rifle shot 

I musing listened to, 
I saw a target near the spot, 

Of which the scheme was new, 
IT asked a buttsman, “ What's the plan ?” 
“Oh, that,” said he, “’s the Cowing Man! ” 


The Coming Man was moveable, 
And made to pass before 

Your rifle. He remained in sight 
Ten seconds—and no more! 

I watched him with an interest great— 
I saw him swiftly flit 

Before the marksman’s gaze, and saw 
How often he was hit. 

“Myself I’d be far rather than ”— 

I iuward mused—“ The Coming Man.” 





Service and Church Service. 


Tak following report, which appeirs in the Eastern Morning News, 
is so strange, and reminds us so vividly of the intolerance and bigotry 
of bygone days, that we quote it to the credit of the niueteenth ven- 
tury and its progress :— 

‘Isaac WaTson, servant with Mrs. Harrison, Driffield Wold, was summoned 
before the Rev. G. T. Cuare, the Rev. R. H. Foorp and Mc. J. Garme«ron, and 
charged by GeorGe Lyon, Mrs. HakRison’s manager. with refusing to attend 
church on Sunday, being requested by his mstress tod) so. Tae defendant was 
ordered to attend some place of worship, aid to pay expenses, 95. 6d.” 

The reverend gentlemen deserve the thanks of their brother parsons 
for thus clearly showing that they look on “attendanve at a place of 
worship” in the light of a punishment. We would suzgest that in 
future this style of penalty should be specially mentioned in the laws. 
As Mr. GLADSTONE is so fond of a Cerberus division of a subject, he 
may as well propose in future that sentences should have three alter- 
natives, after this fashion:—Ten shillings fine, or one half-hour 
sermon, or in default a week’s iinprisonment with hard labour. The 
only difficulty we can see is that parson-power varies considerably. 
We know seme sermonizers, to one of whose disvourses a fortnight on 
the treadmill is a comparative holiday. 

























AN EMBANKMENT RIDDLE. 


THWAITES was inspecting the progress of the Thames Embankment 
at Westminster-briige the other day, when he was attacked in the 
most unexpected and cowardly manner by a miscreant, who, we regret 
to say, esvaped in safety. This individual approached the great man 
with a humble and deferential manwer, and inquired, as if in search 
of information, whether Mr. T. could tell him why the timber which 
is being driven into the bed of the Thames is like a superior sort of 
plush, On the great man’s replying with his usual affability, and, as 
customary, confessing his inability, the riffian said suddenly. in a 
threatening voice, “ Because it’s a vell-vet pile!’’ He is presumed to 
have reached the spot from one of the ajjoining Houses, and is believed 
to represent a metfopolitan borough on account of the Cockaigne 
character of his latigtiage. The policeare on his tra:k and have every 
hope of shortly apprehending him. Up to the moment of going to 
press, however, they have not succeeded. 


And then I thought how oft we hear 
Of what our foes have planned— 
How Yankee, Russ, or French of Prise 
In England mean to land. 
" By Jove,” said I, “ before they try 
To plant the invading foot 
They’d better make a friendlpirip 
And see how wecan shoot : 
*T would really do them good to scan 
Our practice at the Coming Man!” 


MORAL. 


Our foemen thus, or Russ or Prass— 
French—or American— 

Will warmly be received by us, 
Or any “ Coming Man.” 

I'll tell you what, L’d rather not 
Be Enyland’s “Coming Man.” 





LANCASHIRE LOUTS. 

THE overseers of a place fittingly called Carrion-in-the-Fylde, in 
Lancashire, have, we learn from the papers, been offering rewards for 
the destruction of small birds, at the rate of a halfpenny for each 
head, or for every four eggs. It is stated that sinve the 25th of 


NOTICE. 


Wauespras, the Parliamentary Session is now at an end, and 





March last they have paid upwards of three pounds for such murders. 


We need not go into tie statistics of the case and show how many 


times multiplied this sum will have to be in order to show the loss 
by insects which will have to be deducted from the harvests of these 
Lancashire louts. When they come to see the blunder they have 
committed, the “ Carrion crows” will be turned into laughs on the 
wrong side of the mouth. Then, but not before, they will see their 


folly ; for it is useless to try and talk wisdom into their thick heads, 
and it is with little hope of success in “ encouraging the others” 
that Fon serves these birds of prey as they serve the little birds 
—by gibbeting them against the barn-door in terrorem. 


‘‘ Once more unto the Breech!” 


THE Army is to be supplied with breech-loaders! It seems hardly 
possible that so evidently wise and judicious a course should be adopted 
before we have lost a regiment, if not a battle, to prove its necessity. 
The sensation created among the club veteraus is immense. Major 
PENDENNIs wags his old head, and Cotonet GRrowLeR gobbles 
until he is purple in the face. And the chorus of their remarks is 
that “ the service is going to the deuce.” They want to make their 
hearers believe that with these breech-loaders “ the fellows ’—mean- 
ing our gallant soldiers—“ will fire all their ammuvition away in five 
minutes, by Ged; and when the rascals” — meaving our gallant 
soldiers —“ have fired away their ammunition, by Ged, the deuce him- 
self, by Ged, can’t keep the dogs ”—meaving olir gallant soldiers— 
“from running away, by Ged!” These poor old gentlemen are as 
ignorant of the changes that have taken place in the art of war 
since their time as they were of the. character and capabilities of the 
men they were supposed to command. Moreover they forget that 
the British soldier has held the fue at bay more than once with no 
better ammunition than stenes. But the old boys urust be allowed 
to grumble, just as we must be allowed to wonder at so necessary 
and obvious an improvement being made actually before it is too late 
to be of service ! 





various members of the Council of the Collective Wisdom of the 
United Kingdom are accordingly making preparations to quit the 
metropolis : 

Tais 1s To Give Notice to all whom it may concern, and 
therefore most especially to those who have so successfully mis- 
manayed the Government of this country, and no less to those who 
have so brilliantly mal-conducted Her MaJesty’s Opposition in the 
above-mentioned Council of Collective Wisdom ; 

TuaT in the course of the month of Auyust there will be held at 
Islington a show of certain representative animals, to wit, Donkeys, 
at which show the parties above rehearsed appear to us to have every 
chance of gaining prizes, aud had therefore better abide in the metro- 
polis and compete, each after his kind. 

Given under our hand and seal, at our palace, 80, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Fun Rex. 





The Old, Old Story. 


WE see by the Cape press that the Council of the Colonial Bishopric 
Fund, out of which part of the salary of the Bishop of Natal, better 
known by his natal title of Da. CoLenso, is paid, have decided not 
to hand over his annual six hundred and odd pounds. It is very re- 
markable that whenever a doctrinal difference arises in the Church the 
clergy instinctively fly at the povket as the most vulnerable point. 
Unfortunately the heterodox parsons, like Jowerr and Cotmyso, do 
not always seem to care for these attacks, and we cannot help feeling 
that it would be more creditable to try and carry their positions - 
argument instead of attempting to starve them into surrender. Th 


sort of cutting off disobedient sons of the Church without a shilling 


has always appeared more remarkable for its purse-pick-uity than its 
wisdom. 





A Literal Epigram. 
WueEwn the House stops M.P.-ing, 
Town takes M.T.-ing. 
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A WAYSIDE COLLOQUY. 
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Perspiring Tourist :—“ Don’? you FIND IT OPPRESSIVE WEATHER, SIR? I’M HALF BAKED, MYSELF.” 
Cool Ditto :—“ Yx8,— WELL, YOU CERTAINLY DO LOOK RATHER LIKE IT, I MUST ACKNOWLEDGE.” 


La Belle Dame sans “ Merci!” 


** Last week a lady while crossing a plank between the pier at Scarborough anda 
steamboat, slipped and fellinto the sea. Three fishermen saved her at the risk of 
their lives, but the lady left the town the same evening without even thanking her 
gallant rescuers.” 

A LaDy, while staying at Scarborough, 

Made in crossing a plank in the harbour a 
False step that brought her 
Souse into the water. 

{Her name might be possibly Barbara.) 


Three fishers went scaling the pier in her quest — 
The pier iu her quest, where the dame went down ; 

Each thought of that woman, and each did his best — 
The bewildered one wasn’t permitted to drown. 


But this visitor female of Scarborouch’s, 

Who was snatched from her death in the harbour (as 
Above we have told), 
To her rescuers bold 

Ne’er said “ Thank you”—now was not that barbarous ? 








A CAPITAL CORPS. 

We are glad to observe that the Paince or WaLEs has signified his 
approval of the Corps of Commissionaires in the solid shape of twenty- 
five guineas presented to its endowment fund. A similar contribution 
has been forwarded by Miss NIGHTINGALE. The influence which 


[Perspiring Tourist is sorry he spoke. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


THERE’s a certain B. O., 
Whom we all of us know, 
He’s an elegant knack—yes, an elegant knack 
Of giving Lorp Pam, 
His cheek-pouches to cram, 
Fine Brazil nuts to crack—yes, Brazil nuts to crack. 








Faith, it puzzled him well 
How to crack the hard shell, 
And he felt rather ill—yes, he felt rather ill ; 
For said he, “ If ’twere but 
A digestible nut, 
And not one from Brazil—no, not one from Brazil. 


MORAL. 


If he’d let B. O. rove 
In the cocoa-nut grove, 
He his troubles would bilk—yes, his troubles would bilk. 
For in office B. O. 
Holds his tongue we all know; 
Which accounts for the milk—yes, accounts for the milk ! 





The Reason Why. 


her name should have is enhanced by feelings of loyalty now that his Paoressor BLACKIE, while lecturing on Latin at the Tain Royal 
Royal Highness has lent his countenance, and we trust that subscrip- Academy, the other day, digressed into a long laudation of Gaelic. 
tions will flow in readily. England should do something to promote | He expressed himself strongly in favour of its revival and general use 
the comfort and welfare of the Commissionaires. They have suffered | instead of the “puir feckless” English tongue. Is the professor s0 
in her service, and merit a more marketable reward than the medals | implacable in his hatred to the latter language because in English the 
which are so often to be seen on the breast of men, who are permitted | first rhyme that suggests itself for “ Blackie ” is “ cracky ?” 

by a nation’s gratitude to be so situated that they are glad to run | 
errands at threepence a mile ! | A Danpy’s Sonc.—All’swell. 
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Fon m Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mownpay, Jvury 25TH. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN asked whether the treaty of 1852 was to be 
regarded as still in force. Eart GRANVILLE rambled into an explana- 
tion which it was impossible for anybody to understand. After 
every one had heard him say that the treaty was as good as ever, 
Ear GRANVILLE, in answer to the challenge of the MarQvis oF 
CLANRICARDE, denied that he had said anything of the kind. The 
fact was that he knew just nothing at all about the matter, and so 
tried to escape by words foggy and elastic. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Debate on Standing Orders Revision, under the leadership of 
CoLonEL W. PaTTEN, who proposed that the House agree to the 
suggestions of the Committee. In the middle of the discussion, 
Black Stick appeared to summon Mr, SPEaKER to the House of 
Lords. Mr. SPEAKER obeyed, and was followed by several members. 
As soon as AYRTON got into the lobby, he began to play a mouth 
organ, which instrument was indignantly seized by Bass, and handed 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms. AYRTON has, since then, made piteous 
cries after his dulcimer, as he calls it, but the lamentations have not 
been attended to. 

Mr. B. Osborne called attention to the lively way in which we 
make ducks-and-drakes of public money on behalf of guns, which 
after costing immaterial millions, turn out to be little better than 
imbecile. By-and-by a nice dish of Welsh onions was proffered, and, 
perforce, accepted by the Government, at the instance of Mr. 
HENNESSY, on the India Medical Service Bill, which was certainly as 
rubbishing a bit of legislation as might be, and deserved rejection. 

Mr. VILLIERS moved Committee of whole House on the Poor 
Relief Bill, an excellent measure, which will go far to prevent the 
scandal of men and women starved to death. Lorp R. CEciL, whose 
pithy epigrammatic way of working a whole argument into a short 
sentence has won him the well-deserved respect of the House, pointed 
out the way to avoid the imputations of undue haste, and yet leave 
the Bill available for the coming winter, viz., to make its operations 
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temper of the House was sufficiently seen on Monday night. Th 
EakL OF THE FLaBBy MIND is reported to have wept copiously 
when told that it was impossible to oblige the old savage at Berlin. 





THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


CoNSIDERING that Fun has now nearly attained the mature age of 
three years, of course he takes an interest in everything old, conse- 
quently it was but natural that, actuated by a beneficent desire to 
instruct as well as to amuse his many millions of readers, he des- 
patched one of his young men to Warwick to attend the meeting of 
the Archxological Lustitute of Great Britain and Ireland that was 
held last week in that tewn. Annexed is that Young Man’s report. 


Your Young Man passes over his journey to Warwick and his 
reception by the members of the Institute at the railway station as 
comparatively trifling, although the latter was of a most flattering 
description, and will proceed at once to the meeting, which was in- 
stantaneously held in honour of his arrival. 

The President elect, Lorp Lgien, having taken the chair, made 
his inaugural speech, which as it in no ways differed from the usual run 
of inaugural speeches your Y. M. did not think it necessary to report, 
more especially as he was at the time engaged in a very interesting 
discussion with the Bishop oF OxForp on the mosaiv cosmogony as 
connected with the “ Mart of the Many” in the Minories and New 
Oxford-street. This pleasing discussion, in which it is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary for your Y. M. to observe that he succeeded with the 
greatest ease in bringing over the Saponaceous One to agree with him, 
was interrupted by the prelate being called on for a speech, which he 
made, and the archzological part of the business then commenced. 

A gentleman, whose name your Y. M. was unable to cateh, then 
called the attention of the meeting to a dungeon under the old gaol, 
which had been visited by the philanthropic Howarp, but as the 
meeting came to the conclusion that the dungeon in question would 
very probably be nothing but a cell they declined to follow the 
example of Mr. H. 

A number of curious old relics were then exhibited ; one member 


cease in the spring, so that the House may consider the measure | in particular, who went into raptures about “the immortal bard of 
more deeply hereafter. Mr. VILLIERS readily accepted Lorp Cecrt’s | Avon,” and how little now-a-days he was appreciated, led your Y. M. 


alternative. 


to imagine that he was one of the guarantors of the late Stratford 


Mr. WHITE moved rejection of that very suspicious looking thing | celebration, and had been let in proportionately for the expenses. 


called Mutual Surrender of Criminals (Prussia). The debate was 
adjourned, its bearing all against the Government. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TvEspay. 


The Eart OF ELLENBOROUGH, with his usual power, showed the 
cartoon of England’s disgrace, painted -by the present Ministry, and 
declared that in no time, save that of JaMEs THE First, would such 
a shameful picture have been forced upon the country. The Eas. 
OF THE FLABBY MIND could say nothing in reply beyond the fact 
that they had managed to scrape together a majority of eighteen. 
Never mind whether the Government were right or wrong, or whether 
that blessed “eighteen” comprised men who voted against principles 
they declared a few hours before, or that the “eighteen” was made 
eighteen by the sneaking away of some who hadn’t got quite as much 
impudence as the more decided humbugs. Never mind all that, he 
and his friends had grabbed eighteen more than the others had; bother 
the principles, and the “ how” and the “ why.” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Hennessy invited the House to consider the claims of that 
ancient grievance-monger, Mr. O’MaLLEY Irwin. The whole thing 
seems to be rubbish, but that is a very different matter from the 
monstrous position taken by the Crown advocates, viz., that after a 
certain lapse of time you have no right to justice even if you deserve 
it. Hard would that have been for glorious old DcnpoNaLp who 
suffered bitter injustice for thirty years, hard for Mr. Barper, hard 
for Mr. BEwIckE, etc., etc.; doubtless convenient for dirty red-tape, 
but rather incnveonient for the victims. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—WEDNEsDAY. 


Noble lords obliged to work on their beloved holiday. Poor Relief 
Bill passed second reading, then a string of others rattled off. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Long fussy debate on revision of standing orders. Everybody de- 
termined to say something, natural consequence being a considerable 
impartation of bosh, with here and there a bit of good stuff. Pam 
and RoEBUCK tried to upset the whole thing. No use. Sat upon. 

Just as was foreseen, order for going into committee on that flunkey 
bill—Mutual Surrender of Criminals (Prussia) —was discharged. The 








Nevertheless, the member exhibited an interesting relic in the shape 
of the identical piece of chalk with which SHakEsPEkaRE wrote the 
little compliment on Sir THomas Lucy’s gate. Your Y. M. regrets 
to say that the chalk was received with a certain amount of in- 
credulity, whereupon the member exhibiting it walked his own in 
disgust. 

A pocket handkerchief, used by Queen Extzapetn at Coventry 
during the progress of the maiden QueEN through Warwickshire, 
was next exhibited. The letters “E. Ree. 4” (worked in the left- 
hand corner) left no doubt of the genuineness of this highly inter- 
esting relic, and also was a proof of the excessive economy of the 
monarch in those personal affairs which she had to pay for herself. 

A love-letter of Cuarves II. to a certain Janet Sxvoos, with 
whose charms the impressionable sovereign had been smitten during 
his stay at Warwick, was also produced, By the kindness of the 
president your Y. M. was allowed to copy it. Your Y. M. begs to call 
attention to the defective orthography of the royal scribe, which was 
probably owing to the fact that the epistle was written after “ t’other 
bottle” had been consumed :— 


“DerE JaNET,—Thys cometh bye a sure hande, onne MisTER 
SwitH. Odds fish! but he ys a merrie blade. Wilt meat mee thys 
even yn ye willowe glenne, thatte ys yf soe bee ye ales of thys plaice 
bee notte too stronge. Thatte we adoor you ys true, ande believe me 
to bee your lovinge “ CHARLIB.” 

Some other interesting relics were then brought forward, including 
the top-boots or caliga of JuLivus Cassar, found near the ruins of 
the old wall; the paper lining of the hat worn by Guy, Ear oF 
WaRWICK, on bis feat visit to London (some doubt, however, was 
thrown upon the antiquity of the latter, owing to the fact of 
“ Curisty, maker, London,” being distinctly legible) ; and the = 
with which Kino James I. stirred his toddy when visiting the 
on his journey to take possession of the English throne. 

The meeting then broke up, a vote of thanks to your Young Man 
for his kindness in attending having been passed. 

P.S.—Your Y, M. feels it his bounden duty to praise the living. If 
anything the champagne might have been a trifle more iced, but on 
the whole he finds himself particularly well, and hopes the meeting 
will last a month at least. 
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SOCIAL OUTLINES. 


No. 1.— WaLi-FLOWERS. 
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HELPS TO NEWSPAPER READERS. 


OF course we read the papers; every morning we begin with the Times, and plod steadily 
through it, advertisements and all; treat the Post ina similar manner, and so on through all 
the rest of our daily instructors, even down to that organ of piety, pugilism, and the publicans, 
the “Tiser.” From this course of study we have discovered the real meaning of certain 
announcements continually recurring, — for the benefit of less constant readers we will 
j them, with their explanations. - ; 

a t ae BELGIANS is shortly expected to visit England.” This phrase 
invariably means that a royal marriage is in contemplation, and the kingly Nestor is required 
to play the part of match-maker. : . agit 

Vhen the French papers talk of “ the natural boundaries of France,” that is a clear indica- 
tion that the Emperor has a design on some of the provinces of his neighbours, and is throw- 
ing out a feeler to see how the other Powers in Europe are likely to stand it. 

If Hegre von Bismarck declares that published despatches are impudent forgeries, the 
constant reader may take his affidavit that they are perfectly authentic. In fact, diplomatic | 
assertions of all kinds may, as a rule, be disbelieved, unless corroborated by facts or credible | 
witnesses. 

When a gun or ship is stated by one of the governing powers, either at the Admiralty or | 
Herse Guards, to be perfectly ineligible for the public service, the inventor thereof is certain 
to be a clever fellow, who objects to having his ideas adopted by the Government for 
nothing. 

- The honble. member for Blankshire spoke at some length on the same side,” means that | 
the H. M. in question is a dinner-bell, and not worth either listening to or reporting. 

“The matter has been referred, by the Diet, to a select committee,” stated in reference to | 
any proceedings before that august body now sitting en permanence at Frankfort, means that | 
the small Germans are awaiting the orders of Austria and Prussia. | 

“Lapy X ’s assembly was one of the most brilliant that has been given this season,” | 
denotes that the editor of the paper making that assertion had been invited, 

And lastly, “ Great Federal Victory,” in the American intelligence, invariably means either | 
that the Northerners have, or have not been decisively thrashed by the Confederates, | 
generally the former; but never that they have gained a success, 





Not Harr Bap !—A disciple of BantrnG, being ordered to take no bread, wants to know if | 
he ought not to eat half a loaf, because that is better still than no bread. 
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THE THREE MINISTERS. 


CoarRsER thing than “ Parson Browntow ” 
*T would be difficult to find ; 
Ill-conditioned, vulgar bully, 
Of a most revolting kind, 


Half a rogue, and half an idiot, 
Scandal to the name of priest ; 

To a brood of New York rascals 
Yelping like a beast. 


Foul blasphemer, making Heaven 
Sponsor to his shame; 

Crying out for blood—yea! preaching 
Carnage in his Maker’s name, 


Greedy to be cheered by rowdies 
Of the very lowest breed ; 

Lashing up their vilest passions— 
Bad enough indeed. 


Yes, but stay, and look on something, 
Loathsome to the full as he; 

Even more—there’s naught so hateful 
As your Pharisee. 


Volunteers, in manly anguish, 
Stand around with deep-drawn breath ; 
Round the pallet where poor CooPER 
Lies in pang of death. 


With an earnest power of science, 
With a woman’s gentle hand—. 

WESTMACOTT, the good physician, 2 
And the rest—a gallant band— “ 


Soothe the torments, hold the Spoiler 
From his fiercely-hunted prey ; 

But the life-stream inward welling 
Drains the little chance away. 


Short his time—grim death doth drive him 
In a very narrow road ; 

If he must go through the river, 
Let him enter, seeing Gop. 


: Se 


Then some guileless sons of England, F 
To a reverend person turned ; 
Asked him to console the dying— 
And their hearts within them burned — 


When that bigot, Gop insulting— j 
Sight to make the angels weep— ; 
Sneaked away—the wretched hireling !— 
From his Master’s bleeding sheep. 


Cold and narrow-minded Levite, Z 
Passing on the other side, 5 

Either he must be an idiot, 3 
Or he must have lied. 


Where found he that Gop’s great mercy 
Can be gauged by shallow man ? 

Tell us, priest, when the ALMIGHTY’S 
Change of purpose first began. 


Tell us when He gave thee power, 
Ministration to withhold ; 

Where. He taught thee that thou couldest 
Keep a lamb without the fold. 


Teacher false, *twould have been better 
They had not concealed thy name ; 
Such a Pharisee as thou art 
Should be pilloried with shame. 


BrapDLtgy ABBot—gentle-hearted 
Servant of a better creed— 

In the garden of thy Master 
Thou art not an idle weed! 


Kneeling down, ye humbly followed 
In the footprints of your Logp; 

Knelt to give the living water— 
And ye shall not lose reward. 


Faithful steward, to thee it must have 
Been a moment very sweet, 

When tie broken cry for pardon 
Trembled to the Mercy Seat. 
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"WEEP! SWEEP! 


PLODDING along in the early morn, 
Weary and stiff before the day, 
They go, devil’s brats, untimely born, 
Who labour before they have learned to play. 
"Weep! sweep! 





While white babe sleep, 
These ragged and black to their travail creep ; 
Who careth for such as they ? 


Children of prostitutes, born in sin, 
Sold into slavery, body and soul; 
Swathed in rags and suckled on gin, 
The gutter their cradle, the streets their school. 
*Weep ! sweep! 
°*T were better to sleep 
In eternal death, than life to keep - 
In hopeless, endless dole. 


Little limbs begrimed with dirt, 
Bruised and bleeding from top to toe ; 
Brine the plaster for every hurt, 
The sole reward for their toil—a blow. 
*Weep ! sweep ! 
The flue is steep, 
*Tis dark and hot as they upward creep, 
But they no rest must know. 


Kinder is death than the heart of man, 
He comes to the little ones sorely pressed, 
And touching their lips with his finger wan, 
He speeds them home to the longed for rest. 
*Weep! sweep! 
The sleep is deep; 
*T will last till the dawn of eternity peep 
Above the mountain’s crest. 


Mothers of England, your’s the crime, 

That gives to these infants a life accursed ; 
*Tis you who must, in the coming time, 

The hideous chain of their slavery burst, 

"Weep! sweep! 

Your babies leap 
In arms that from every pain would keep, 

But these no love hath nursed. 


* Mayor-y, Mayor-y, quite Contrairy.” 


THE Mayor of Dublin is in a pretty pucker because the St 
George’s Yacht Club at Kingstown did not invite him to a déjefiner 
He declares that he ought to be an 
honorary member of the club by virtue of his office, and in this 
opinion he is backed up by his corporation—if we may be allowed to 


given to the Lord Lieutenant. 


use such apparently contradictory terms. This is a splendid specimen 


of civic importance ! 
club should have extended its horsepitality to a mayor. 


he shall be a centaur of attraction sufficient to gain him admission 
to the society of gentlemen. 


General News. 


GaRIBALDI’s foot, we are told by Z’Jtalie, is at length quite cured. 
The tyrants of Italy have long thought him a slippery customer, and 
were glad he could not put on a shoe. At last, however, the shoe is 
wearable again, and no doubt the general will be putting his foot 
into the Italian boot. He will, we hope, find it slip on easily, without 
any need of French chalk, or talk. Then his country’s wrongs will be 
heeled, her detractors soled, and her enemies, we trust, welted. 


Head-itorial Notice. 


JOBPLING and CoopER, two oarsmen of the Tyne, have recently 
been singing “ Row, brothers, row”—only they made “row” rhyme 
with ‘“‘now” in this instance. The case which is known as the 
“ Tyne Regatta Sculling Match” case has been referred by the Lord 
Chief Justice to Mz T. HcGues, author of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days.” We have been asked by a correspondent, who signs himself 
“ OaR-LANDO,” if tiis question of sculling is whether two heads are 
better than one. If he will send us his by post we will try to find out. 


sess Sesser sss SSS tS 





What on earth has a mayor to do witha yacht, 
even when it is riding at anchor? Perhaps, however, his lordship 
was touched in his tender point—the stomach, and fancied that the 
He should 
remember that the Mayor of Dublin appears in a doubling capacity 
as a man and a mayor, and it depends on his personal qualities whether 
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THE COINAGE. 


THE Devil he sat in his study one day, 
And round him, in horrid confusion, there lay 
All sorts and descriptions of tract and report, 
Aud lists of subscriptions, accounts, and amounts, 
And statements at length, and statements in short, 
The result of some hundreds of meetings in May ; 
And his majesty felt ina very bad way. 

For with all he could do, 

Missions prospered and grew, 

And societies too, 

Till the very Zulu, 
Though taught by his majesty’s own nominee, 
Stood a chance of becoming converted and free. 


But soon he recovered, and off to the Mint 
He flew, and resolved every mission to stint ; 
He calmly proposed what appeared but a plan 
To suit the convenience of civilized man, 
The officers closed, like obliging old ninnies, 
With satan’s proposal to issue no guineas, 

But sovereigns instead ; 

So when any one said, 
“ Oh, Jonxs, here’s my guinea for Pastoral Aid,” 
Or society formed to abolish the trade 
In niggers—or what not—although it was found 
In the list as a guinea, ’twas really a pound. 


After solemn reflection, 
He went lower down, 
And to save the half-crown 
Which Jongs would have given at every collection, 
Made florins; and in the same liberal manner 
He grudged the societies even the tanner ; 
And coining that treacherous threepenny bit, 
Perceived he had made a most anal hit; 
For Susan and JaNnxE 
Would never again 
Give 4d. to anything, when it was clear 
That a 3d. piece was as large very near. 


ee ee ee - or 





ONLY A BLIND. 

Waar are we to believe about GartpaLpi’s departure? Just when 
we thought it all satisfactorily settled we find in the Westliche Post 
the following deliberate statement made by an intimate friend of the 
General’s :— 

““Garirmatpi told me himself that ‘ Naporgon’s influence decided the English 
Government to take this step ;’ ¢.¢.. to induce him to leave the country. To one of 
my friends GanisaLpi said: ‘1 am driven out of England by Louis Narotgon,’ ” 

If this be true, and the General, instead of being received with the 
open hand of friendship, “‘ Napped it” (as Bell would say) “ heavily 
on the knowledge box,” the more shame for us. But GARIBALDI 
has since stated he went of his own accord, which is a flat contra- 
diction to his friend Kart BiinpD quoted above. Perhaps what he 
said to BLIND was the truth, and what he told us as truth was a 
blind. Anyhow, M. BLinp has made other people open their eyes. 


A LAME STORY. 


St. Omer—head-quarters of the Jesuitse—has just been “doing” a 
miracle, with the intention no doubt of “ doing” at the same time any 
one who is foo] enough to believe it. The Romanist papers —and we 
know how invariably veracious they are—describe the case and tell us 
that a woman of Bailleul, long labouring from sciatical neuralyia, was 
able to leave the church, to which she had made a painful pilgrimage 
on crutches, without those supports, which were retained by the 
priests to be suspended as evidences of the miraculous cure. Such a 
story about neuralgia and a supernatural remedy is a piece of buf- 
foonery on a par with the “ Nerves” and the “ Perfect Cure” ata 
music-hall. Asa miracle it halts sadly, and like its supposed object 
has not got a leg to stand upon. The Romish Church had better 
follow the old lady’s example and visit St. Omer, for it must be in a 
pr ecious hobble to have recourse to such lame stories as this! 





A Fruitful Theme. 

THe “ Society of Acclimatation” of Paris has issued invitations 
for a grand banquet, at which there will be neither meat, vegetables, 
nor fruits served which ever previously figured on a French table. 
From this we conjecture that the last-meutioned item must be the 


fruits of liberty. 
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TO PARIS FOR THIRTEEN SHILLINGS. 


Smith (who speaks the Foreign tongue) :—“ WELL, IF THAT AIN'T GOOD, I’M BLOW’D; THEY PUT ’EMSELVES HUP FOR SPKAKIN’ 


ENGLISH, AND LOOK HOW THEY SPELL shop!” 


CONGRATULATORY. 





| EPIGRAM. 


“Ma. Matrusw Manswatt, the chief cashier of the Bank of England, retired | FOUND IN THE LADIES’ GALLERY OF THE HovusE oF CoMMONS. 


to-day on a full pension, after a service of 54 years, during 29 of which he was at 
the head of his department.”"—Morning Faper, June 17th. 
Micuty Mr. Matrnew MARSHALL, 
Ne’er was name more widely known, 
Ne’er was services more valued 
By the nation than thine own. 
Where those crisp bank-notes have reached to, 
Thou hast linked thy name with good; 
Thou, the whole wide world Last preached to, 
In a tongue all understood. 


Four-and-fifty years connected 
With the Bank of England, here 
Cause, indeed, for being respected ; 
Twenty-nine the chief cashier ! 
~- thy age have long extension, 
o make glad thy holiday, 
Health to well enjoy thy pension, 
Bank of Fate be pleased to pay. 


Most mysterious MatrmEw MaRsHALlL, 
Millions, who ne’er saw thy face, 
Claim the right of long acquaintance, 
To feel interest in thy case. 
Please to tell thy good successor 
(Lose an‘old friend, make a newer) 
We should like to be possessor 
Often of his signature. 


FISHY. 


Wnur is a loge at the opera, occupied by swells, like a necessary 


ariicle for an angler? Because it’s a box of gentles., 


STERNE heard a bird’s plaintive remarks on its cage, 
And was touched, as we know, by those words of the starling’s ; 
But CowPper’s a great deal more STERNE in this age, 
For he still behind wire-work imprisons the darlings. 
If on these he can frown, at the bird he would scowl, 
For he’s gentler, of course, with the fair than the fowl. 


A Pam Bam. 


| "g extract the following paragraph from a fashionable contem- 
porary :— 

‘“‘ The on dit which we gave two months since that there is a possibility of the 
Premier retiring at the end of the Session, and accepting a general retaining brief 
as Nestor forthe Whig party, is now universally heard, and only his lordship’s own 
‘No’ will now cause the world to disbelieve the rumour.” 

We should be inclined to set down the author of this rumour as 4 
Nestor too—that is to say, a mare’s-nestor, who Colney-Hatches all 
sorts of addled nonsense. 


A Comparison—True, but Odious. 

AvstRia and Prussia having robbed Denmark of Schleswig and 
Holstein, are now disagreeing as to whom the stolen provinces are to 
belong. To compare large things with small, does not this remind our 
readers of two housebreakers who have achieved a burglary q"ar- 
relling over the booty or swag? 





ART NOTE, . 
THE Royal Academy has recently been opened at night, the admis- 
sion and the price of the catalogue being reduced to sixpence. We do 
not know whether it is the case with the catalogues, but certainly the 
| pictures are not worth half as much by gas as by daylight. 
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A PARTY QUESTION. 


Policeman :—“ Now, 1T Won'T DO, I TELL YER; 


THEY CAN'T GO IN,’ 


FUN. 215 


a 


WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER, 


first salmon in Australia in May.” 


AUSPICIOUS, great event, 

To write an epigram on— 
Australia news has sent 

About her first-born salmon ! 


The earliest of his kind 

That Austral waters swam on, 
Let's hope he’ll leave behind 

A mighty race of salmon. 


The digger, when he hears, 
The news expends a dram on— 
The stockman gives three cheers 
To hail the first-born salmon. 


And I confess that I[— 
This subject while [ am on— 
Don’t mean to keep it dry,— 
Let's wet the little salmon. 


So now, here goes! The toast 

We'll have a glass of “cham” on:;— 
Long may Australia boast 

The plenty of her salmon! 


A Rhyme on a Rarity. 


WHEN we list to the Anthropoylossos 
There comes a suspicion across us 
That ‘twill turn out to be 
All a fiddle-de-dee— 
A gigantic do—d /a Colossus, 


Dry Toast. 
One of the toasts proposed by the PREMIER 


Old Gentleman (mild’y) :—“ But, POLICEMAN, PRAY OBSERVE, THE TICKET SAYS ‘ADMIT/ at the whitebait dinner at Greenwich was 


THIS PARTY.’ ” 
Policeman :— 


LET YOU ALL IN. 


SPORTING INTELLIGE NCE, 


By our OWN COMMISSIONER, 


S1r,—I have been recently prosecuting inquiries as to the rules and 
resulations of a game well known to and greatly practi-ed by the 
British nation. Need I say “knurr and spell?” From the urchin 
at school who is nervous about bis spelling, to the lover who cannot 
break the spell by forgettin’ ’er, no one is free frou the influences of 
the little yame in question. The antiquity of the pastime may be 
inferred froin the song of tle mariner in one of SHaKEsPEARB'S early 
nautical dramas :— 

‘* Never more at Chelsea ferry 
Wiil your Tuomas take a spell!” 
In the “ Romeo and Jucier” of the sane well-known dramatist we 
fini a passage which inclines us to the opinion that this game in a 
modified form was in vozue as a sort of croquet anony the noble 
Italian families. You remember how JuLter speaks of “ yentle nurse,”’ 
which is only another way of spelliny it. 

‘The rules are very simple, so I venture to give them at full length :— 
RULES AND ReGULATIONS OF THE NoBLe Game OF “ Knoge 
AND SPELL.” 

Rvuve I.—This game must be played by two or more players. A 
sinyle player may, however, play it by himself, provided his opponent 
do not object. 

Roce [1.—A kourr is a knurr, 

Ruce If{L—A spell is a spell. 
paid to this ) 

tute [V.—You must place yourself in rotatory and circumambient 
position previou-ly to striking your koaurr with your spell —or you: 
spell with your kuurr, as the case may be—delivering the hit laterally 
fron the ulnar provesses in a sinister direction, deflected in asour dance 
with the integral velocities superinduved by the syilozistie axiom 
that thiogs which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
auother, aud therefore the angle of incidenve should be maie to depent 
entirely on the angle of reflection as evolved by the differential 
calculus, (N.B. It must be borne in mind that the initiatory trajec- 


(This is imperative.) 
(he strictest atteution should be 


VOL V1 


“WELL, you're ‘THIS PARTY,’ AIN'T YER? D’YkR THINK I DON’T KNOW 
WHAT A PARTY IS? SHOW ME A TICKET WITH ‘ADMIT SIX PARTIES’ ON IT, AND I'LL 
Ir won’t po, I TELL YER—ITS BIN TRIED ON BEFORR!”, 


' 





| 


“Many hap)y returns.” Yes, but what sort of 
returns, Pam, wy boy ? They ought to be quick 
ones to be in keeping with such very small 
prophets as you have in the Ministry. 


tory is equal to the parallelogram of the two sides of the square, to- 
gether with twicethe rectangle contained by the sides of the twosquares. ) 

ReLtk V.—When a player is out, he had better get in ayain as 
quick as he cau, always provided that he did not intentionally ride 
outside to oblige a lady, under which circumstances he will be per- 
mitted to disinteyrate his cervical vertebra, if he thinks proper, and 
play in the next innings. 

Rove Vi.—Tweaty-four on either side devides the game, but if the 
wivuer has a larger svore than the loser the latter may challeaye the 
opponents toa fresh trial by a writ of nolle prosequi. 

Ruve VII.—If both sides win or both sides lose, the game should be 
considered drawn, and may then be sent to an illustrated paper with 
directions for insertion, a hamper of game, and a gross of green specta- 
cles. The latter should be provided by the umpire, who is not allowed 


| to watch the game, 


Ruce Vill—Any player transzressing one of the above rules is 
liable to a fine of one hundred and sixty pounds, less Income Tax. A 
mortyaye to be renewed at sizht witha continyvent re nainder to the 
otlicial assignee may be avcepted in lieu if he declines to pay, but in 
that case it must be vouched by the signature of the ces/ui que truate, 
aud a wrey livery turned up with bottle green. 

Roce THE Last.—(N_B. There isn’t one ) 

You will see from this that, although considerably involved, the game 
is peculiarly easy to play whe nonce you know how to do it, and when 
you remember that it is one of those thins without which no gentle- 
nan’s library is perfect, and which should be in the hands of every 
father of a family. I need not tell you that next Weduesday there will 
robably be a great muster at Leicester-«quare to see the match be- 
tween seven of the [ncurables and « scratch eleven of the Legatees 
inler THELLUSSON’s will. 

I have been asked to act as umpire, and in that case should give it 
to the Incurables, but as they decline to pay the usual fees in such 
vases I don't think I «hall accept, or if I do, shall support the Legatees, 
he strictest impartiality will govern my actions, A knurr- ly answer, 


en ‘losis iw a cheg ne for a huo lred po' andes, will be looked On it t1, 


Your obedient servant, vats: 
Tae SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN., 


a 


favourable light be 
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‘* Lerrers from Melbourne announce the birth of the 
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| HALF AN HOUR WITH THE ANTHROPOGLOSSOS. 


f a F ITH a corscionsness of the enormous power 
a \VV we wield, we consider it our duty to 


humbug, and must be lushed, 
We betook ourselves on Monday evening last to the scene of the 


FU 





| | SE go and see everything that may turn out 
2 ln a la a, be a credit to human ingenuity, and, if 

| , " he: i, sucha thing does turn out as it pronin-es, 
Le o> ppsi| Sf to make the fortune of the individuals to 

| 7s , phe 4) re tS whom the credit redounds. 

| Ly oN) ra The Anthropoylossos struck us as a fit 
is dipyé ; Y I and proper subject for our investigation, 
f Fp Pee f | *) for, argued we, if Mr. Gracopo Sae@uise, 
r mth of Constantinople, has really made a head | 
et that will sing and gg he is a! 

i 4 scientific marvel, and far and away the 

We, + most wonderful man of this or any other 

: eo age, but if he has not, he is an arrant | 

| 

; 


exhibition in Piceadilly. We were shown into a very large room, in 
| which was a very stall audience, who looked hot and dusty. An in- 
describable air of de pression sat upon eve rybody present. It was as 
thouyh you had fed them all on a heavy dinner in the middle of a ho 
day in July, and then sent them to afternoon service, to sit upon free 
seats. This depression was probably the effect 
that was pres sted to the view of the audience. A species of com- 
munion railing separated the audience from the performers, and belsind 
were three big wox heads, One of them, who looked like 
the late JoPITeR AMMON, was s' lspende ! by chains from the cetling. 
The other two, probably some of his innumerable offspring, were 
sitting uncomfort ably on their necks, upon a couple of cane-bettomed 


this rail 


Ps hairs. 
of the Church service when the incumbent comes forward to publish 
and the two curates remain modestly in the back-yround. 
Both incumbent and curates had large tin funnels, or speaking 
trumpets, in their mouths, and this fact eventually caused us to con 
that afier all they were not so much like incumbent and curates as the 
cherubs blowing trumpets that one sees on rococo tombstones One 
| ribald soul ventured to laujrh at the general appearance of 
| of the Gods (which we are bound tosay was ridiculous), but we would 
rather not have been th itman. Large melancholy eyes turned round 
upeuw him and gazed at him—more, it is true, in sorrow than in anyer, 
but still sufficiently in both to make him feel that St. James’s Hall 
roner sphere of action. So he turned him and fled. 


who looked as if everything had gone wron,y 
with him since bis birth, came forward and told us that “‘ the 
woull * He then styhed an d shook his head, and we all sizhed 
und shook our hea'’s,anda foreiva gentleman came forward and sivhed 
and shook this head. He then procecd 

posing 2s he did so some elunisy and abnormal machinery in the lunyzs, 
which work {in a ecrenking and generally unsatisfactory manner. 
At the conclusion of this operation tae fisure struck up “ The dark 
cirl dre:sed in blue,” in an unmistakable Whitechapel cialect, with 
an occasional h | wumor yusly introduced in the wrong place. There was 
very funpy in - appearance of the Jupirer as he san the 
but nobody laughed, 


the b ns, 


elu ie 


on ’ ' 
was uot his | 
i ° } eae 
A mesancholy man, 


fivure 


' 
bre eet n 


- 


ymething 
chorus ‘‘ She was a fine 5 
PenKINS’ aud 


so? 


, fol the rid ly ri do! 


7 Pou LY ieons LYLE” succeede! that effort, but “A 
wipsy’s lif u joyous life,” was omitted, because, as the ondent 
interpreter assured us, “he carn’t do it, gents, he carn’t, indeed,” 
Jupiter AMMON then became loyal, and wound up the performance 
with “Gop bless the Parscge oF Wares” and GoD save thir 


QJUKEN. 


i 
We cannot, a8 a nal bn, fee! too wrate ul Lo Mr Sac! ISI, of Con- 
j : . : . 

stantinonile, for tue pains be has been at to lostruct th ivy re to siny 


| comic Boylish songs. It isa national compliment, and one that we 
Man WhOls, We may lalny assurne, 
' unacguaited with the Bogleh language, for he employs an in- 
| lerpreter Loi 
+ trou je to make the \ thropo.zlossas Sin Enyvlish SOU?s full of 
und up by Raglsh choruses. He has 


| should appreciate, ITLere is a gent 


‘ ‘ } 
ss Lis 4n€¢0D t i 


idress the auclience, and who neverthe' 


Koavlish slamyv, and wi hdict 


, 


further given it a decided Whitechapel accent By the bye, what 
| will he do with it when he hes exhausted Great Britain? What will 
; he do when fhe dark girl dres ed in blue’ is out of fas ion, and 
| * Potty PeuKins ” is dead ? 
' 


We would, in conclusion, recommend Mr. Gracopo Sierisn, of 
Coustantinople, to remove the railiog that passes i umediately across 
and within an jovh or two of the funnel promcting from the 
| the figure, for it is caleulated to excite suspwion. If the entire ma- 

ehivery by which the figure is worked is contuned in the chest, this 


, 
railing is, of Course, unnecessary In its present position, 


mouth of 


of the horrible sivht | 


The whole arrangement reminded us of that intere-ting pertod | 


| deserted by England, « 


the Father | 


d to wind up the fizure, ex- | 


fAvucust 13, 1864, 


HOW THE PEACE WAS ARRANGED. 


Screne.—The Foreign Office at Vienna. Present: TIFRR vow 
Bismarck, Coun? RECHBERG, HERR VON QUaAADP, and 


CotonkL KiurmMann. The usual diplomatic courtesies havi) g 
taken place, silence is broken by 


Iierk von BismarcKx.—I hope you Danish gentlemen have had 
enough of war now, It’s no use, you see; democratic notions always 
lead to mischief. 


Here von Qcaapz.—Or, rather, democratic notions invite 


oppression en the part of more powerful despots; that’s nearer the 


truth. 

CocnTt IRecnperc.— Of 
feelings under the circumstances, 
beaten. 

CoLtoyeEL KavrmMann.— Your Excellency, doubtless, speaks from 
experience. Victory did not, I believe, grace the Austriam arms in 
1859. 

Herr von Brswarcx.— ha! Bravo! 
that’s a palpable hit, as they say in fencing. 
business at one. 

Count RECHBERG 

mere folly. (To the Danish envoys.) 
that’s th e first thing. 

Iiexrk VON QuaapE.—That’s what we've come for; so, of course, 
we want lit. 

Herr von BismarcKk.— 
to rclinguish Schleswig, Holstein, 
Islands to Germany. 

CoLONEL KaurmMann.—Yes; we have very great objections to 
the course you propose, but, unfortunately, not sufficient physical 
force to witlistand it. 

HERR VON i —And if we hadn’t been led on and then 
iffairs would have been very different. 
RecHBERG.— Now, my dear sirs, don’t, I entreat you, 
srievauce ; because it’s all your own faults for paying 
attention to the despatches of ce petit RussEuu. 

Iiura VON PismanrcKk.— Look at me! I never pay attention to 
anybody, and see how 1 cet on. I’ve a way with me 


course we can make allowances for your 
and it is lard to be thoroughly 


I say, RecnBene, 
But, come, let us to 


(brightening up).—Certainly, this badinage is 
Well, new, you want peace, 


And to obtain it you'll have no objection 


auenbury, and the North Sea 


Counr 
Warm up that 





Lenn vo QUAADE (aside).— A most unpleasant one, 
likag VON Bismanc K.— That overcomes ull oppesition. At least 
my Berlin Parliament always find me—— 


'HBERG.— Round the corner. 


’ r 
CuoUNT R} 
i I uCK.—No—irresistible. 


{yon DisuMa 


But do you consent to 


t 
Count RecnspenG.— Far be it from me, gentlemen, to attempt to 


influes your dect-ion in apy way; but we recommence hostilities 
directly if there is any delay. Eh, BisMarck ? 
Heer von Brsmanck.—Instantaneously. Copenhagen will be 


the next point d’ appui, 

CoLONvYL KatrMann.—I suppose we must consent. 
avout a personal union of the Duchics with Denmark ? 
be managed anyhow ? 

[= MaRcK.— Not a chance of it. 


7. as ? 7... » +? ° } 
iky we've left you anything at all, 


But how 
Couldn’t it 


You ought to think 
Look, what we 


mivht have iken, . 

Here von Quaipe.—Yes, if you hadn’t been afraid of setting a 
bad example to wcertain French yentleman we know of. Lis ideas 
on the Rhive question are well known. 

Lusk VON wIsMaRcK.-~-May be; but we hold it; and possession 
oes 4% long way. Now, then, do you consent to the terms 


ilegg von Quaapz.—As we can’t help ourselves, worse luck, 


r . 7 » “or r <* + 7 
err von Bismwanrcx.—Very well, then—no more nonsense aout 


it; s just sivn. 


liminary treaty of peace. 
MANN was seard to 


"1nd the Danish enr ys did sign the pr 
But as they were going out, COLONEL Kavt 
wlhisperto Weer Von Quaape, “They'll be sure to quarrel about 
the provinces amongst the ‘mse ‘ives, su that’s one comfort.” And uN 
with ihe Colonel. | 


AS(S) YOU WAS! 
A DONKEY and a man ran arace the other day for nine miles, we 
os rve in thes Orting papers. T 12 do ikey W n - and i! he won, of 
In number one, and yet the 
because to be beaten in such a distance was a nmuled proceeding, und 
he must have proved himself an ass-in-nine! ; 


course, came n ass too after mil, 


A Stes tenn 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THR LUNcHER aT THE Pvuss. 

Iris cold comfort to Mrs. YELvERTON, ne Lonawortn, to know 
that, though she lost the battle, the Jaw lords who are deservedly dis- 
tinguished fur their legal knowledge were on her side. To kuow that 
the great object of one’s life is thwarted, despite the decisions of 2 
WestTbory and a BrovetaM, only adds to the sting, and can hardly 
add to our contempt for the effete twaddle of the CuKLMsrorps, 
WENSLEYDALEs, and KinGspowns. The case had too much the look 
of a party contest—a blundering protest of Conservative ines; acity 
against Liberal legel wisdom. ‘There is but little hope, I fear, for the 
poor lady. All now depends “on the examination of the Major on 
oath ’—so the papers say—and that is but a meagre chance, for 1 
imagine an oath will make very little difference to him. The wav in 
which the 7imes—poor +/asé periodical !—suyvests to her that she is a 
bore, and wonders why on earth she will persist in striving after her 
rights when the creat “we” is so tired of reading the story over and 
over again, is really refreshing, it is so cool—no small matter this hot 
weather! However, the “ leading journal” is most likely unconscious 
by this time what it is to forfeit honour. : 

TALKING of the “ Jeadirg journal,” there isa curious complication to | 
be observed “in that connection.” The writer whose well-known 
“J. O.” was once so frequently met with in its cclumns has left its 
ranks—in consequence, I suppose, of the Crawiry Court-Martial 
row. More than that, he has turned’ round an! cibbeted the pro- 
prietor of the paper. If any one is anxious to see an engineer hoist 
with his own petard, or 4 PRaLaRis unsparingly roasted in a bull of his | 
own invention, let me recommend him to peruse PaTFRFAMILIAS on 
the Eton Commission. If he ever met with aman more completely 
condemned out of his own mouth than Mx. Watrrr, M.P., perhaps | 
he will oblize me with the unhappy party’s name. Al! I can say is, | 
that if I had had the folly to conveive, and the idiocy to utter such | 
indescribable nonsense as is quoted out of that gentleman’s evidence, | 
I would retire to Bearwood, and suck my paws in 2 pleasant hyber- | 
nating unconsciousness for the term of my natural life. 

WE are to have a new theatre, it appears. Mr.and Mrs. ALFRED 
WIGAN are yoing toturn their attention toa new playhouse, and I wish 
them all success, if only because it prevents their repeating their read- 
ings at the “ mansions of the nobility.” I can’t describe exactly what 
is the objectionable element, but as a matter of taste and feeling, one | 
instinctively feels that they are injuring themselves by lettimg their | 


lon aristocratic laps. The publie should 
| 
| 


undoubted talent be dand] 
be the patron of tlieatrical stars. I trust, by the way, that that patron 
will put in a pre-BaNnruINGITES appearance at the behelit of the Ticket- 
of-Leave-Man, par ercellence—Mr. HENRY NEVILLF, one of the 
cleverest ani most gentlemanly actors on the stage. Whatever may 
be the reorvanizition of the Olympic, the mansgement, if it possesses 
a grain of sense, will retain his services at any price. In such a 
dearth of drama‘ic excellence he is more than ever valuable. I can’t 
help adding, too, that [ can’t very well see how the present company 
could be bettered in any part. 
I am about to put on record a statement fer which I will not | 
venture to vouch. I only “see it in the papers,’ and quote it hecause | 
it is good news, if true—which I dare hardly hope it is. Here jt is:— | 


‘© The Delhi prize money will be paid on the 15th of August, at Chelsea Hospital 


and the India Oftice.”’ 


The selection of Chelsea Hospital is considerate; most of the claimants 
are by this time, if not in the hospital, at all events elizible for it. 
Many, very many of those who earned the money sre dead, Con- 
sie ring th it this ils nota rew ard, but merely the paying over of what 
the men fought for and won for themselves. the tremendous delay 
which has taken place in its distribution is simply vupardonable and 

disyraceful. <A system which robs gallant men of their lxwful earn- 

ing wants to be refera.ed altogether—and the sooner the better! 


‘sie whitebait dinner is over, the House is deserted, and town 
sh WS j 8 Uueu | thin: my at the vlose ot the senson. Ev n wor 
. . rr’ > 1 r ; ’ 

seews to going out of season. Tue Danish question is on 


. 


the road to a setilement —which is more than it was durin, 
the Conference—and even the apparently hitherto interminahl 
American diiiiculty is reported as likely to be “wound up 


, 


shorily. 1] should say the dissolution of the partnersh:p of North and | 
Ss ut ; 1tue fj il aie f wecou ta, Wo ld show no os-cts and 

mn se debts. But what's the ure of talking poli! now? PP 
are influencod by their stars now, for the sea--iderial power is in the | 
ascend nt. \ nat Goes the = bal i1i.Ce of Lurope ; or the as } royrers of | 


metter toa man who can repose on tie 
Come, my reader, let us 


the human ra 


nein ts 1} 
throw pevures 


- 


slore apa 
iuto the sca? 
i 


“Live and lie recline! 
On the hill e gods together—carch of manx 


SL testsuite nen = - 


| cruelly compelled te be contented with something less than cent. per 


on paralysis of the tongue, and Lover, proverbially blind, is almost i 
‘dumb. We trust soon to bear that Love is a-more prosperous inan hs 
a 

than be Las been, thanks to popular generosity. F 
a ‘ | | . 

Highly Improbabie. tf 











































































BENE-FISH-AL LEGISLATION. 


| It has been ascertained that the recent legislation on the salmon 
| fisheries is in a marked manner improving the condition of the Irish 
fishermen in the districts where the Act is in full work. According 
to the oflicial returns, for instance, near New Ross one thousand 


three hundred and" ninety-two men are employed, where only six / 
hundred and eighty-eight could find work before. In old days even 
that work barely kept them from pauperism, while now they are i 
earning two and three pounds a week. Beauty is what beauty does, : 
and in this instance that splendid fellow the salmon is as handy as | ; 
he is handsome. The fishers will never look on his silvery sides | i 
without thinking of the increased scales of pay they receive; every | a 
sweep of his sturdy tail must remind them of the altered story they | a 
have to tell; every leap he makes, of the jump they have taken from Wt 
poverty to competence. There is also another view of the case, to 
which we would call attention as being exceedingly pleasant. Virtue | if 
is its own reward, when, in order to encourage the fisheries, we order | nf 
i 4 


a splendid flaky middle cut. We feel that in ordering and eating 


r 


salmon as often as possible we are performing an act of charity, which | ; 
is a far better sance for the firm and esculent fish than any compound ; 


of shrimp or lobster, for there is nothing shellfish about it, iy 
ieeeaienntliaaeictiedaiele e 

it 

PAPER AND RAGS. | i 

. . . . 5 

Ti® poor, injured paper-makers, who are suffering the blessings of | ie 
Pree Trade with an ill grace, are trying to persuade Mr GLapsTonne a 
that they will shortly have no rags except tliose on their backs, if he | . 
will not reimpose the Paper Duty and restore the benefits of Protection. | : 
We really sympathize deeply with these injured gentle nen, who areso | , 


cent. profit. But before we can recommend Mr. GLapsTongk to retro- | f 
cradle to the days of Protection and Paper Duty we really must give 3 
Free Trade a further trial, beeause we don’t believe it possible that a 
principle which has held good in every other instance sould fail in m4 
this one case. In the meantime we would drop this hint to our ; 
friends :— 

Ye gentlemen of sight acute, 

So apt and ready to compute 

All calculations mest minute, 

Why are you all so dumb and mute 

About a certain substitute 

For rags—in commerce known as JUTE ? 


“The Times are out of Joint.” 
A Frexcnu captain reported the other day that four Confederate | : 
war-vessels were cruising in the chops of the Channel. While they rats 
have the chops, the Northern merchantmen in the Channel only | 
wish is to be to cut-let, because their cargoes are at stake. Some 
Federal skippers, whose ships are undergoing repnir, say they prefir 
keeping them on the gridiron to going under fire. (N.B.—These re 
counts may be depended upon, though they appear to be cooked --Ed.) | 
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Love in Idleness. 
We hope that those who once found enjoyment in li-tening to the 
marvil'ous utterances of Lover, the polyphonist, will come forward 
with their mites as they cou'd, would, and should, for the subscription 
announced in the press, His long labours for the public have brought 


Ir is stated that a gentleman, eight Sect and a half high—in short 


(if we may use such a term), two quadrupeds and a quarter rolled 

‘ a 
into one—has been seen walking about London. It is sleo mentioned 1 
that he was mobbed by the curious: and how do you think this high rf 


personage was affected by his notoricty ? Nota tall blis is lofty 


e with a venecance ! 


Literary Note. 


A new novel by the Hon. Mus Yetvertor is announced with | 
tle of “ Life in the Squares.” Is it possible that «le h olveda | 
yreat social protien, for of course life in the ® juares means liifein the ) ; 
best circles? This quadrature of the circle, if it is allon the square, 7 
GEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE 


We have much pleasure in announ ing “a new formation ”—Sig 
CuargLes LY& Le bas been made a baronet. 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 
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Ancient Party discoursing of Family Maiters :—“ Yrs, LavY, UVR HaD TEN ON ’8M ; FIVB I HOPR’S IN HEAVEN, BUT TH’ OTHER 





FIVE'S GONE TO—(a /ong pause)— WHaAT-'R-CALL-IT— ’STRALIAB.” 


THE ROUND OF WRONG. 


LADY, Wearing a large crinoli 
been painted. 

dre-s was thus > 
shopkeeper to rc 
the plaintiff's crin 


entered a shop in 


»caution was affixed of the aid the laay's 






































vy large had alone caused the mi-ch: 


TuHat Justice is a female 
‘Lis very plain to see 

(The latest judgeship vacancy 
Was piven to a SHAE), 

For nought but female sympathy 
Could ever, | opine, 

Hlave given the day to crinoline— 
To spreading ermoline. 


"Tis very hard on British trade 
To spoil its bran new paint, 
But it adds to insult injury — 
Aud justice sure it ain t— 
To meke the tradesman pay the cost 
ly feminine 
Iu a too extensive crinoline— 
ling cnnoune, 


-- 


lLlowever there's a comfor 


To pray for al 


Mcsicat Norr.—The whole metropolis is tryi 


(Intense relief of Lady. 
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BIS DAT QUI clTY DAT. 


Ip Mr. Mrtnre Grason is wise he will employ his leisure in de- 
visinga bill for the better protection of railway travellers. It was 
| suid by SypNEY SMITA that collisions would never be put a stop to 
until a bishop was smashed. Now that the city men findthey are not 
_sufe in railway carriages, they may become as actively protestant 
gainst such a risk as the bishop in question, and next session is almost 
certain to see a measure introduced to prevent the possibility of the 
repetition of such an outrage as that to which poor Mr. Briaes fell a 
victim. Therefore if Government be wise it will take the matter in 
hand, and by devising some measure (in which task we shallstill, as 
ever, be as realy to yive the aid cf our wisdom) contrive to eara the 
honour and ylory of such a bill to themselves. 
Sv contrive, MR. PRESIDENT GIBSON, 
The provection of travelling dibs on 
The line against chaps 
Who io raps deal and taps, 
Break ourskulls in and then dance our ribs on. 


TO ARMS! 

Wk are by no means warlike, but we must confess that “to arms” 
isa very nice little item in the national ledger. We dont mean 
ARMSTRONG’S, or great or little guns, but heraldic insignia. Last 
vear the tax on armorial bearings amounted to £60,182 1s. 34. That 
is a considerable amount for vanity to contribute to the national in- 
come - or, as the bard miaht say— 

* For or, sable, azure, vert, purpure, and gn'es, 
What an annual haul we derive from the- 

No wonder that one of the surporters of the British shield is very 
like a donkey (the unicorn of heraldry would be easy of manufacture 
with an ass anda stick of barlev-sugar). when the greenness of the 

ition is se evident from the way in which it has mustered and 
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NIAGARA DOVES. 


Uncle Abe :—“ SAY, GREELEY, WHAT ’AVE YOU BROUGHT BACK t” 
Dove Greeley :-—* NAREY NOTHINK, NUNKEY!” 
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THE PROROGATION. 


Ow our way to that climax of boredom and bosh—the Prorogation 
of Parliament—we were witnesses of an amusing and suggestive row. 
Observing a crowd collected at Poet’s Corner, and noticing in the 
centre of the melée a peculiar hat in form slouchy, of aspect fluffy—a 
scurvy old hat well known in the metropolis —we turned aside and in- 
troduced ourseives to the seene of conflict. It was, as we expected,a 
little episode in the life of the Eart oF Tue FLapBy MIND, who 
was struggling violently in the grasp of the Lornp CRANCELLOR. 
Inguiring the cause of this indecent disturbance, we were informed 
that WEsTBURY had caught RUSSELL sneaking up against the railings; 
wishing to know all about the proceedings in the House of Lords, but 
ashamed to show himself. Indignant at this shuffling, the CHan- 
CBLLOR insisted that the Ftapsy MIND should immediately accompany 
him, whereupon the FLappy Muyp declared that if was impossible 
for him to comp!y with his friend’s desire, for he (FLapBy M1Nnp) 
was going to attend afternoon service at the Abbey. Of course 
WrstBuRY was not taken in by this transparent dedge; so, pooh- 
poohing the little humbug, he caught him by the collar and strove to 
crag bim away. But though RussELt is very small, WESTBURY is 
far from big, and this fact, added to the very natural horror of being 
grinned at by the Commons, induced the FLappy MIND to pluck up a 
spirit and kick at Wersrsury like a savage. We need scarcely say 
that this was his only method of resistance; anythinglikea Joun BULL 
squaring-up was entirely out of his line, so he played his somewhat 
shabby square toes valiantly, all the time crying with rage, and 
howling at the top of his voice for Lavan, who is well known to bea 
fighting man. But, despite all his efforts, the FLanpy MIND was 
getting by far the worst of it. Wrstsury shook him fiercely, and 
had succeeded in pulling him a long way towards the Palace of West- 


minster, when the Ftappy MIND was saved by the imperfection of 


his garments. He isremarkable for coats of avery darny kind; they 


have often proved of great service to him, and here was another proof 


of his judgment in saving the expense of respectable clothes, for 
just as WestBury had, amid the vociferous cheers of the many- 
headed, given the little wretch a shake so extra that all the breath 
seemed taken out of the Fraspy Minp, Frasppy MIND was 
released by the rending of his nasty old paletot from the Lorp 
CHANCELLOn’s determined hold. With a cackle of delight Russeiy 
scampered up the alley, and succeeded in reaching the Abbey door, 
whither his antagonist very properly declined to follow him. Tho- 
roughly disgusted with the cowardice of the PLanzpy MInp, we linked 
our arm with Wrstbury’s and proceeded to the House of Lords. We 
have since heard that the PLrapsy Minp contrived to make friends 
with a verzer, and borrowed a coat of him, by fee of two shillings and 
sixpence, in order to get home decently. We are told that the FLansy 
Minp had along conversation with the verger aforesaid, the sub- 
stance of which conversation being that he (the FLaBBy MinD) was 
a beautiful chanter, and having been refused command of the 
Channel Fleet, he was willing to give his services—for a consideration 
—as Precentor; he’d show them what intoning.was. The verger 
was so impressed that he has promised Russ£Lu to speak a good word 
for him to the Dean and Clapter. 

Well, but what about the Prorogation, which all this time we have 
sadly neglected? But surely the above is somewhat more instructive 
than the dismal record of an incapable Ministry buttering themselves 
by words put into the mouth of Her Magsgsry, afier concoction at 
the Whitebait Dinner. On the present occasion there was even more 
dreariness than usual. Five Commissioners did the business, and 
there were just seven lords present, and a dozen ladies, without whose 
presence it would have been simply impessible for us to have endured 
to the end, When the farce was all ready for representation, Black 
Stick, the Call- Boy, was told te summon the gentlemen supers for the 
requisite grouping at the back of the stsge, and after the declaration 
of Royal Assent to a long file of bills, the Lorp CHANCELLOR pro- 
ceeded to wind up the bankrupt session of 1864. Commencing with 
a compliment to “‘ My Lords and Gentiemeu” for “zeal and assiduity,” 
which NgwperGaTE stated, only he didn’t wish it talked about, was 
more particularly intended for him, the so-called Royal Speech pro- 
ceeds to smother up England’s treachery to Denmark, to indulge in 
useless verbiage aout the Ionian Islands, and humbug about China, 
It then plumes itself upon having induced the Hospodar of Moldo- 
Wallachia and the Sultan to shake hands, as if any foreign power 
cared a button for our interference under the present mouldy 
Cabinet of Curiosities. We are then informed that Her Masesry 
does really—yes, iv’s a fact, my lords and gentlemen; isn’t it good 
now ?—“‘lament the civil war in North America,” ar: would— 
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yes! really now, isn’t it kind ?—rejoice at a friendly reconciliation. 
There’s a piece of intelligence for you—there’s an example for you! 
Go home, my lords and gentlemen, and do likewise. The Gentle- 
men of-the House of Commons are then treated with the stereotyped, 
dwarfish bow for having supplied the money, and then we get back to 
“Mv Lords and Gentlemen” again, whereupon we have the startling 
intelligence afforded that Fiske Masrsty is glad to know that the 
Lancashire distress is abated, and still more unlooked fur announce- 
ment, that Her Masesty is pleased that a large proportion of tho 
New Zealand natives are not rebellious—but why continue we any 
more ? we are as sick of talking about the nonsense as we were of 
listening to it, and, now as then, we delight in escape from a scene 
and subject in which the chief actors have made humbug pass 
current for statesmanship ; where the highest evidence of ministerial 
morality and ability is the walking about in turned coats under the 
applause of other gentlemen who treat their own apparel in the same 
way. 
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THE LAST MAN IN TOWN. 


Ev’ry one’s off now enjoying the country— 
Not a face in society known one can meet ; 
And yet, spite of that, I can scarce find effront'ry 
To show my own visage abroad in the street. 
The Row’s a Sahara, 
For Besstz and CLaRa, 
Each “ bella é cara” 
From London has flown! 
I feel I could drown me— 
My friends will disown me— 
No mercy’ll be shown me, 
The Last Man in Town! 
If I enter my club it sets waiters a-staring — 
At my chambers the porter a nod will scarce deign : 
Their faces are mutely their wonder declaring ; 
I have fallen in their estimation; it’s plain. 
Through lone Piccadilly, 
Haif sleepy, half silly, 
I roam willy nilly,— 
Quite childish I’m grown. 
This day while Pall Mall in, 
T saw there no swell in ; 
The road my tears fell in— 
The Last Man in Town !: 


I feel like a civilized Ropinson Crvsog 
On a desolate island incontinent hurled : 
I’d fain with mankind bere make friends, but can’t do so, 
Because we've not met before “ out in the world.” 
I’ve spent a king’s ransom 
On cab and on HANsom— 
To address a cab-men some 
Slight comfort has grown; 
In the park with some nursemaid 
I’ve attempts to converse inade— 
Lone life is a curse made 
The Last Man in Town. 


But, alas! what with “ business preventing my leaving ”— 
But pshaw! why tell crams, when deception won’t wash ? 
The fact is, to state it, and scorn all deceiving, 
[ cannot leave London until I’ve some cash! 
Aud this is why, yearning 
Some pence to be turning 
And money thus earning 
To pay my way down, 
‘To Fun I have gent in 
These lines of lament, in 
Which I’m the grief ventin’ 
Of the Last Man in Town! 


a 


QUITE UNNECESSARY. 

Tue Prussians have made up their minds to establish a nautical 
school at Stettin, to show their determination to be sailors, There is 
not the slightest need for them to do so to convince us how fond they 
are of the kuavy. 











HORSE-BEANS. 

Tre owner of “Dollar” is one Mowsteve Luris, so of course 
(race-course, we need hardly say) that animal ought to go like beans ; 
Moss. L. should choose red for his culours, as being most appropriate 
to a scarlet runner. 
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| OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. | 
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hilly. 
from Italy, and one of these, kn 
high. At present, however, | am 


— town on the coast of Franc 


.— BOULOGNE. 


EAR FUN,—You will remember 
that on the last occasion of my 
presenting myself at the shrine in 
Fleet-street, you remarked how 
pale, how woe-begone I looked, 
and how, with the instinctive 
perception peculiar to men of 
gevius— nous autres (as we say at 
Boulogne)—you immediately as- 
cribed the interesting pallor to its 
actual source—hard and incessant 
brain-work. You will also, no 
doubt, remember how, without 
another word, you sat down at your 
desk and drew, on the spot,a cheque 
for fifty guineas, which you handed 
to me, begging me to go out of 
town and make myself happy for 
a mouth. You will further re- 
member that, with a promptness 
which others would do well to 
imitate, I pocketed the cheque 
without one word of expostulation, 
and went out and bought a Bead- 
shaw. 

I think I shall go to Switzerland. 
T hear it is a fine country, but 


An important chain of mountains, called the Alps, divides it 


own as Mont Blane, is considered 
only at Boulogne, which 1s a sea- 
e, some thirty miles from England, 


arrived here last Thursday, per Lord Warden, from Folkestone, and 


it was in the course of the two h 


ours’ run across the Channel that I 


made up my mind that Switzerland should be my destination.. ‘Thus 


it was, 


A lovely being (whom until | asvertain her real name I will 


call Gazeta, from a fanciful resemblance which ber movements bear 
to those of the graceful creature whose name I have modified) sat 


opposite to your correspondent in 


distinction of bearing him to Folkestone. 


vating the attention of an elderly 
who accompanied her. 


the conduit-pipe by whose agency 


open a conversation with his Gaz 


the railway carriage which had the 
He lost no time in culti- 
gentleman (probably her proprietor) 


That elderly gentleman eventually acted as 


your correspondent was enabled to 
KLLA. He was soon aux petits soins 


(as we say at Boulogne), and flatters himself that he was of use in 


getting them safely on board the Boulogne boat. 


GaZELLa (whom her 


proprietor calls ‘‘T1B,” but that is profauity) was, he found, going on 


to Lausanne or Chillon, on the 
banks of the beautiful Geneva, 
and whither GazELLa goes, thither 
likewise will your correspondent 
betake himself. ere she is. 

A pleasant passage of two 
hours brought bim into Boulogne 
harbour. Your correspondent is 
not, under ordinary circuinstances, 
a good sailor, and when he is ill 
he is an awful thing to contem- 
plate. He is painfully conscious 
of the uninviling appearance he 
presents when he becomes de- 
monstratively unwell, Under 
these circumstances he is doubly 
grateful to be enabled to record, 
that on the ovcasion of his 
crossing the Channel in the so- 
ciety of GazeELLa he was in a 
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FUN. 





On the right of the column you will observe 
the gentleman who assisted at your corres- 
pondent’s landing. He was a_ pleasant 
looking creature, but fierce, and your cor- 
respondent, represented on the left of the 
page, affected extreme and irrepressible terror 
at his warlike appearance, to GaZELLa’s 
extreme delight, for she has a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, If 
the officer’s sword 
would have cut, I 
am sure he would 
have bisected your 
correspondent on 
the spot. But it 
wouldn’t, so he 
didn’t. However, 
he inspected your 
corres pondent’s 
property withmuch 
unnecessary rigour, 
which annoyed that 
gentleman until he 
recollected the old saying, “ Search is life!” 
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Boulogne is full just now. Bloated young aristocrats from mer- 
chants’ offives share popularity with dashing (or rather, perhaps, 


haberdashing) young men_ in fancy suits 
of startling patterns. They have it all their 
own way here. They are great on the pier in 
the evening, are these young men, and great 
also at the efab/issement balls. There is a 
yood deal of Jew here, and not a little Stock 
Exchange. The professions show up strongish, 
especially half-pay army. English actors and 
actresses are about in couples a good deal, and 
appear to be enjoying themselves. 

Your correspondent was disappointed in the 
Boulogne fishwomen. He had formed an ideal 
which he represents in the margin, and which 
is sufficiently charming. It wasderived froma 
good many different sources, including water-co- 
lour sketches, the enthusiastic remarksof excur- 
sionis!s, aud twenty-five sous dolls, but it wasn’t 
at all like the real thing. In the initial D at 
the head of this chapter is the genuine article, 
She is honest, no doubt, but pretty or piquante 
she is not. She is always screaming at some- 
body, and usually her remarks sound like this : 
“ Maiou! Porte mi yow dy piou del maliiow !” 





I don’t k 


means, but it is the beautiful patois of the country. 


Your correspondent has no fault to 
find with the bathing, when once you 
yet to it, but that is the rub. He in- 
vested 3f 50c. in a tight-fitting cos- 
tume, which makes him look like the 
wondrous LeorakD as he would appear 
when cold. He admires the unaffected 
manner in which the Parisian ladies 
bathe in the ‘ Limifes,”’ regardless of 
the unpicturesque appearauce under aie 
the circumstances. GaZELLa goes out to bathe 
every day at eleven. She is learning to swim 
of a fat, mahogany man, whom your corres- 
pondent hates. It is pleasant to see her from 
afar, taking pretty little plunges into lucky 
waves as they come rolling on. Gazeta has 
away of doing up her back hair when she 
bathes, in the fashion I here show. It is very 

| becoming, and I think original. Your corres- 


position to say smart things to the man at the wheel, all the way, to | pondent doesn’t kuow what she uses to make 
the intense discomfiture of that functionary, who had evidently never 


been spoken to before. Cuan any 


of your readers tell your corres- 


ondent why society is debarred from the opportunity of improving 


itself by the interchange of ideas with men at wheels. 


Your cor- 


that bunch stick out behind, but inclines to the 
belief that it is a marmalade pot. 
The 8th Chasseurs are quartered here. It 


| appears that they are acrack regiment, and that 


respondent said no harm to him, and the boat arrived safely, and your | many of the officers are gentlemen by birth. 
correspondent is prepared to doubt whether, legally, the skipper of a | Your correspondent is eminently patriotic, but 
Folkestone steamer is warranted in stopping such a conversation. ; he couldn’t help contrasting these smart, 


How would it be if one hung an 
yard, and then, turning it towurds 


Authropoylossos from the sprit-sail 
the unhappy sailor, wound it up ? 


The Custom House ordeal has been robbed of half its pains. 
The dowaniers, however, are as numerous and as beautiful as ever. | look as if they had been rolled in gutters as 
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active, sturdy fellows with the clumsy, beery, 
Aldershot bivors. They are beautifully dressed 
in clothes that fit them, and their tunics don’t 
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often as those of many of our guardsmen. The officers and men are 
on the best possible terms with one another, walking arm in arm 
‘together through the streets, sitting down together at the same 
estaminet table, and sharing the same seat at the theatre. Fancy 
Captain and Ligorgnant-Coronet Firz ALBert pg Mownrt- 
MORENCY, of Hea Masesry’s Guards, hob-nobbing in a beer shop 
. with PatvatE Boxgs, of his own regiment. But they manage these 
things better in France, Here is a French officer. It will be observed 
that he carries his sword behind him to convey the impression that 
he hasn’t got one until you get close up to him, but that is only his 


cunning. 
SAFE AND SEWER. 


“* WHILE the party, consisting of several nob!e lords, was inspecting the sewer at 
Barking, an alarm was raised that the river was breaking in, and all took to their 
heels. itt proved to bea false alarm, and the lcaage was pumped out by a donkey 
engine. 

In the newly-built sewer at Barking, 
Cried out somebody given to larking, 
“‘ Here’s the Thames to be sure 
Coming into the sewer!” 
The fright was well worth one’s remarking. 


Thus scared by the hoaxer so cunning, 

The lords, like the Thames, took to running; 
Por though many aspire 
To set it on fire, 

They a closer acquaintance were shunning. 


But while they were flying and jumping, 
Their frightened hearts terribly pumping, 
A true friend in need— 
And a brother indeed— 
A small “donkey engine” ’gan pumping! 
And the fact there’s no use in concealing, 
That the engine the matter thus healing, 
In so able a way, 
Might be said to display 
A great deal of real fellow-feeling. 


A Bill mot Honoured. 


THe SaakesPaare Committee—one is almost tired of writing its 
name—has sent round a circular to subscribers, suggesting that the 
poor thousand it has managed to scrape together should be laid out 
on a statue to be placed on the Thames Embankment. One of the 
subscribers—and we imagine ho represents the feeling of the majority 
— protests 

“ Against any application of the money raised fora grand memoria! towards a 


petty monument, to figure on the Thames Embankment, to be pointed at by the 
finger of scorn as the failure of the London Committee to do honeur to 


SHAKESPEARE.” 

There is no doubt but that the National SHakespeaRE meddle- 
and-muddle Assoviation, if it does as it proposes, will make no improve- 
ment on its original design, and only desires to replace a statue 
embraced by a monument with a figure pointed at by a finger of svorn. 
The best thing that can be done with the money, and we feel sure 
the public will agree with us, will be to buy up some of the most 
active of the Secretaries, and shelve them in some graceful and 
studious retirement—say Portland—and never let us hear of them 


any more, 


Unworthy Feat. 

A CONTEMPORARY, speaking of the doings of the Archwsological 
Soviety at Warwick, mentions that it has been found necessary to 
place a notice in Stratford churchyard, near SHaKESPEARR's grave— 

** As a caution against persons walking on it.’’ 
Surely the people who could commit sich a desecration could only 
belong to the common herd, with insensible hoofs, 


Strange if True. 


WE clip this statement from a northern paper :— 
_“* A live toad was found in the solid rock, forty feet be.ow the surface, during some 
blasting operations near Elgin a few d ‘ys ago.’ 
He ought to be sent to the British Museum as an addition to the 
Elgin marvels. 


BUBBLES PROM THE BRUNNENS. 
Waris inaname? [aden is becoming moral, and the police will 
permit no unmarried lady to reside in the town more than four-and- 
twenty hours. Baden, indeed !—we call that a good ’un! 
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WEEP FOR THE BARD. 


Public Opinion, speaking of the advertisement “ Ho! for a Saakr- 
SPRARE,” and the poems it produced, says :— 


** We regret that any man, with poetic capability, can be found to versify on an 
absurd subject for a few pounds. It is exeorable prostitution, that evokes from all 
sensible peuple pity and unmitigated contempt.”’ 


Ho! Muses, veil your faces ; ho! Laureate, strip your brow, 

And view with scorn the coronal you wore with joy but now ; 

And quick resign the office that you eagerly once sought, — 

When you innocently deemed that place with giorious honours fraught. 


Ho! poet, in a virtuous fit of pure and righteous ire, 

Throw, throw thy well-worn goose-quill in the blazing kitchen fire ; 
Empty thy dear-loved bottle filled with registration ink 

Into the reeking kenne!, or down the most eonvenient sink. 


And use the valued MSS. you prized dearer by far 

Than life or wife, to light your pipe or fragrant sweet cigar ; 
Your proofs—well I remember mine, my feelings—let them pass 
Use copy, proofs, and MSS. to light the parlour gas. ; 


Aud ye with taste for poetry whe read MacauLay's Lays 

Of Ancient Rome, of gallant deeds wrought in the “ goed old days ;” 
Of the vict'ry of Horativs, and of Sextvs's defeat, 

And the terrible reception that we gave the Spanish fleet ; 


And ye who him of Abbotsford your constant study make, 

Who night by night read and enjoy “The Lady of the Lake,” 
Tear from the vols. at three-and-six their gold-emblazoned backs, 
And sit ye down to mild Bohea, to scandal and to tracts, 


For draggled is the poet’s robe, and soiled the bard’s white gown, 
Misshapen is the Laureate’s once bright and glorious crown ; 
The diadem of emeralds with which he wreathed his brow, 

Lies in the kennel—scoff and sport of all the ribalds now. 


No more let poet sing then of the brightly sparkling wine, 

No more in witching tones proclaim his mistress’ form divine ; 
No “Sonnet to her Eyebrow” shall wile his hour of care, 
Hushed be the lay whose chorus ran “Oh, she was passing fair.” 


“The Sea! The Sea!” hath lost its charms, no poet lauds it now, 
Nor can “ The Pirate” vlaim a line, though to his flag all bow; 
Doubly insane would be that bard who, twanging his sweet lyre, 
Should sing the dangers of the field, or of “ The Ship on Fire.” 


And yet methinks e’en as I write, a song's borne on the breeze— 

A faiut low song, as whispers oft the summer's evening breeze ; 
And whi'e I list the music grows, as if by magic spell, 

Loud and more loud, like ocean’s waves in fierce, tempestuous swell. 


Tis sweeter far than Taennyson’s, though ringing be his lives, 

And yet ’tis wild, like winter’s wind soughing amid the pines; 

Like Scort’s, ’tis all romantic, and I hear the darling names, 
CLEOPATRA, CBLI4, Portia, and the rest of SHakesPsane’s dames. 


But this weird song hath a chorus that swells o’er hill and dale, 
Like the strength-gathering hurricane, or fierce north-eastern gale ; 
And as it ringeth ljouder I hear the Eastern Queen 

Won the warin heart of ANTONY by her matchless crinoline. 


And it tells me that Titanra was not so fair of brow, 

And she had no splendid tresses that we call golden now; 

And her charms lay not in beauty or in dress of gorgeous sheen, 
But in her garments widely spread by crown-stamped erinoline. 


It tells me Portia’s victory was owing to her dress, 

And not her wit—a novel view and startling, I confess ; 

And thereason Lavy Macseru wished to be hailed as queen 
Was, that the bloody murd’ress wore no crown-stamped crinoline, 


And it saith Despryona—how can I doubt its word ?— 
Would have escaped the jealousy and anger of her lord, 

Had she been wise and spread her dress of brilliant satin sheen, 
By that patent apparatus styled the crown stamped crinoline, 


Dear SHAKESPEARE’S name is prostitute, his laurels torn, I wis, 
When his loved bervines are fall’n to such a depth as this; 
When the names of sad Ovnerta and Denmark's guilty queen 
Are used by bards to push the sale of crown-stamped crineline, 


Weep for the bard thus fallen, who dares ‘to sell his art 

To puff the goods of tradesmen in the overcrowded mart ; 

Weep for the poet, who must feel his deep oisgrare, I ween, 
When a servant of the Muses sings the crown-stamped erinoline, 


Weep for the bard who dares forget his calling high and brave, 
And prostitutes the talents that the heaven-born Muses gave; 


Who sees no beauty in the form, whose drees of satin sheen 
Or cotton’s not expanded by the crown-stamped crinoline, 
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ONE FOR HIM. 


Itinerant Preacher :—“ WELL, FRIEND, you HAVEN’T FOUND THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE.” 
Working Party :—“ WELL, FRIEND, you DON’T LOOK AS IF YOU’D DONE MUCH IN THAT LINB.” 


een SS 





PROSPERITY. A Threatened Invasion. 


‘* Tne country is growing wealthy at the rate of forty-two millions a year more WE hereby warn our Volunteers that they must make ready without 
this year then in two years since, that being the Sgure in the Government returos delay to repel an invasion. The great army of bricks and mortar 18 
pe Se pesnane eae eee advancing on Wimbledon. We read in a well-informed contemporary 


No beggars on horseback are we, that 
And “ Black Care” does not ride on our pillion ; ‘It is believed that Wimbledon Common will fall in the course of a year or two 
For our increase of income you see into the hands of building speculators.”’ 


For exports is forty-two million. 
Hip, hip, hurroo ! 
Conceive forty-two— 
An increase of forty-two million. 


The advanced guard of brickfields is thrown out in that direction, 
we know, and erelong we shall find it deploying and sending out 
skirmishers in the skape of foundations. A stand must be made at 
once, and the Volunteers should turn out, meet the bricks like bricks, 


Three cheers, then, for GLADSTONE ; ’tis he and prevent the mortar from throwing shells of houses into the vicinity 
Who has driven, the clever postillion, of the camp. 
The national coach till you see LE 
We are richer by forty-two million. A MAN OF MARK. 
oo ec. Ir is stated that a signal honour is to be bestowed on Mr. BRanD, 
The increase of forty-two million the ministerial whipper-in. He certainly has entitled himself to a 
F distinguished recognition of his services at the late division, for he 
———————— stuck to his post—may we say whipping-post ?—with unflinching 
| CANDID. courage. Such a Branp and such a whip should find a niche oan 
i Toe programme of the doings at the laying of the foundation- “Catt’s Emblems” to begin with; then he should be made a gene 


of division, an honorary boatswain’s mate, and a member of the Upper 


stone of the O'CONNELL monument is a very plain-spoken document. Sada 


It says there will be 
** A monster procession, in which all classes of Irishmen will be represented.” 


Had an English paper made such a statement, what a burst of “ the | Cutting. 
fluid hysterics of the Celt” we should have had! The ribandmen,| We learn from the French Presse that recently the EmMPEROB 
the landlord-murderers, and mud¢i alii are of course personages | NaPoLEoN visited the cutlery district of Thiers, which it prophesies 
without whom no “ monster” provession would be complete. But we | is destined to eclipse Sheffield. His Imperial Highness exp 
must be allowed to express a hope that it is an excess of candour | himself much pleased. Well, THtERs has supplied him with a great 
which promises representatives of adi classes of Irishmen for such a | many sharp and cutting things before, but the man appears to delight 
gathering. him less than the manufactory, 


en 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER aT THE PUBS. 


HE topic of the day is bathing. 
“S, Complaints are made, and with 
good reason, against the indelicacy 
of our present system of sea 
bathing, and the various papers 
and their various correspondents 
are talking themselves hoarse 
about their variolis dip-theories, 
as Mrs. Brown would call a 
certain painful affection of the 
throat. For my part conscious 
as I am of the faults of the present 
custom, I am not prepared to 
give in a total adhesion to some 
of the remedies proposed. Least 
of all am I inclined to advocate 
the French custom of making a 
= sort of promenade of the bath 
_ in an elegant costume calculated 
- toshow the figure off to advantage. 
The flowing garb in use among us 
now may not be becoming, but I 
for one don’t vote for adopting 
the loose habits of the French. 
French morals may not run much risk under the circumstances 
—‘nought’s never in danger,” says the proverb—but English 
morals had better be a little pained by sensitiveness to the 
present evils than hardened to the questionable ease and nonchalance 
of Biarritz. Because now and then a novel like MANHATTAN’s 
** Marion” makes its appearance over here, we don’t propose to remedy 
the evil by adopting the works of PauL DE Kock. No, the evil re- 
quires remedy, but for goodness sake let us find out one for ourselves, 
and not borrow notions from a nation with such a character for 
delicacy as the Freuch. 

THE insecurity of railway travelling and the impossibility of com- 
municating with the guard under circumstances of the most urgent 
necessity, in a question of life or death even, have recently had another 
exemplificaticn in the case of some gentlemen who had to travel for 
an hourand a half on the Great Northern line with a herculean Jack 
Tar ina strong fit of delirium tremens. A few more instances vare- 
fully collected by some competent person between now and next session 
would help to form a strong case to go to Government with, and claim 
protection. The railway companies will take no steps unless compelled ; 
that is only human nature—especially shareholding human nature and 
dividend-desiring human nature. It therefore remains for the public 
to compel the Legis!ature to introduce an Act of Parliament to enforce 
certain precautions. What those precautions should be must be 
decided after due discussion, but I would hint that a bell or any such 
signal to draw the guard’s attention would be productive of more 
harm than good. The train would be stopped every five miles for a 
lark, or to ask what the next station is called, or to make sure “ that 
bandbox ” wasn’t left behind; and the result would be a greater fre- 
quency of collisions. The only plan I can see isthe American one, of 
having a passage through the train, along which the guard passes every 
few minutes to see that allis right. I see the railway interest holding 
up its hands and eyes, and declaiming about expense. “Hang the 
expense!” as somebody says somewhere. After the disclosures at the 
trial about the Egham accident, one does not feel any very violent 
desire to spare the pockets of those who don’t trouble to spare our 
lives. The only way to meet railway recklessness is by making it pay 
for its whistle, and a reconstruction of rolling stock would render 
companies thoroughly alive to the necessity for looking after the public 
safety. 

THERE are two papers in this month’s magazines well worth reading. 
One is MaTTHEW AENOLD’S splendid essay on the faults of our school 
of literature, and the other is “ Manners to Mend”—don’t laugh—by | 
Mr. Sata. When the unscrupulous gentleman, who turned round on | 
the lady president, his hostess, and held her up to ridicule, begins in 
this strain, it is like Baccuvs hiccuping a deprecation of nectar, or 
MOLL FiaGon lecturing on propriety and female deportment. What | 
does he mean about “frisky Pecasus?” Is he desirous of getting 
good company by trying to bring down the masters of English literature 
to his level ? While the respected shade of LinpLey MusgRay is 
revered in this country, this gentleman at least will never be con- 
sidered a writer of English. In one of his letters, the other day, be 
talked about “seeing the American fist clenched, .its eye flash, and 
its teeth gnash.” An American fist must be a funny thing if it has 
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FUN. 


| Queen’s Westminster Volunteers—has been alluding to the hirsute 


into | Tight to shave his men, or he’ll soon find himself in a scrape. 
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eyes and teeth! These be not the friskings of a Praasvs, but of a 
much humbler quadruped with a capacity for thistles. Our special 
commissioner must have been suffering from an attack of the American 
refinement which puts the legs of the table in pantalettes when he 
discovered that same frisky Prcasus. ‘“ Have you heard, madam,” 
says Dr. JOHNSON, “of polyanthuses ?” “ PoLLy who?” says Mrs, 
Mataprop, hiding her face behind her fan, and peeping through the 
sticks, “Oh, fie! you naughty gentleman !” 


==> oe 


“ How doth the little busy bee ?” 


In these idle times at the close of the season the busy bees have 
been filling the columns of the Zimes with sells. A bee-master has 
been allowed to be master of the field for some time, and buzz undis- 
turbed; but he has beehived himself so absurdly, that at lasta Mr. 
Woopsvry, of Exeter, has been obliged to smoke him. Thereupon 
the Times, which had been adopting his statements and letting him 
deal gentle stings to CoppEN and SpurGEON and other “ mutual 
friends,” becomes alarmed, and dropping him incontinently, leaves 
him to look after his own safety while it shifts for itself. (We all know 
how the Times can shift.) Rk. Woopsury very briefly combs the 
bee-master’s hair for him, and proves him to know as much about 
bees as Mrs. Brown does—and she thinks “an apiary” means the 
monkey-house at the Zoologival Gardens. 

The question now arises, Whois this bee-master? Who can he be? 
We seem to detect here and there in his letters the presence of a 
Scotchman “with a bee in his bonnet.” Can it by any chance be 
Doctor CoMMING who is thus proving that he knows as much about 
the bee as about the is-to-be? His prophetical powers having 
received a blow, is he taking to wax? or to speak cereously, has he 
relinquished a seer-ious profession for the rest of his being? It is 
impossible to say, but we think it probable. At all events, some of 
the bee-master’s facts about bees having turned out fictions, they would 
seem to belong to what may be styled (for politeness,’ not brevity’s 
sake) “CUMMING events,” 

We must confess we feel a debt of gratitude to Mz. Woopsury for 
exposing the bee-master’s nonsense. The bees were getting so be- 
praised that the human race rather suffered by comparison, and it is 
really encouraging to learn that, after all, bees are not even as clever 
as modern prophets of Scottish extraction. Our delight at the dis- 
covery took the form of verse, and we venture to subjoin the effusion, 


There once was a party called CoMMING 
On that very old string began strumming, 
Of the wisdom of bees; 
When ’twas proved, if you pleased, 
That ’twas he, not the bee, that was humming ! 


Fine Art. 
WE observe in the Zemps a passage to the effect that— 

“The Paincess or Paussta, daughter of Queen Vicronta, has painted four 
pictures in oil, representing the principal episodes of the taking of Dippel by the 
Prussian troops.’ 

Well! all we can say is that we are sorry an English princess 
should have made such a bad choice of subjects! 


ee ee 


Medalling Monarchs. 


THe Empgsor oF AvusTeia and the Kino or Prussia are so 
delighted with the glorious deeds of their armies in Schleswig-Holstein 
that they have determined to issue a medal for bravery—the medal to 
be cast from the guns’ taken from the Danes, So you see, after all, 
they are obliged to go to the enemy for mettle ; but though the Danish 
guns supply the reward of bravery, the bravery will exist entirely in 
their own reports. 


Shave qui peut. 
EARL GRosvVENOR, in an address recently issued to his corps—the 


appearance it presents, and suggests to his men to go to the barber's, 
His lordship will be good enough to understand that the beard and 
moustache movement is quite as valuable and healthy a one as the 
volunteer movement, and the raiser of a corps must not think he has a 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
REPRESENTATIONS have a, — . = ss _ 
“my lords” to appoint a Chaplain-General o avy. 
make him a bishop at once, becanse there would be no difficulty in 
providing him with a sea ? 
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WHO’S YOUR HATTER. 


I is really too bad. Not content with allowing the utter ineffi- 
ciency of the unfortunate body of men under his command to be 
constantly exposed, Sir Ricdarp Maynz now permits them to be 
disfigured by, without exception, the very ugliest specimen of a head 
covering—we can’t call it a hat or cap, and it isn’t a helmet—we ever 
had the misfortune to behold. The society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals ought to take it up, or else the Government should 
make it up tothe men in extra wages. The material injury they 
will suffer by the change is positively incaleulable. What cook with 
the slightest approach to self-respect would give the best cut off the 
cold mutton to a creature wearing on his head an anomalous article 
between a fireman’s helmet and a charity boy’s muflin cap? Or could 
a housemaid who has saved alittle money be expected to give her 
hand, heart, and the custody of her savings’-bank book to a person 
for whose especial henefit the now obsolete cry of “ Who’s your 
hatter ?” is constantly being revived ? What mother could “ be proud 
of her boy in blue” with such an outrageous head-dress surmounting 
his natural carrots? No!—as we said before, it is really too bad! 

Then what can be the reason of the change? We are quite willing 
to allow that the modern chimney-pot is at best but an «esthetic 
failure, and the specimens of the genus worn by the police were 
certainly no exceptions to the general rule; still, as it is worn by 
everybody, it was no longer an eyesore. But why on earth should 
the authorities go out of their way to add one more defect to the 
many already existing? The only way we can account for itis by 
supposing that the object in view was to make the policeman as 
ludicrous as possible, so that at his approach criminals might be 
deterred by laughter, where fear was powerless to prevent the com- 
mnission cf crime, 


FACT v. ROMANCE; 


OR, THE REJOICINGS AT LDELLEISLE ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
BECENT Decision OF THE Llovuse or Loxps, 
*¢ Sir knight! I feel not the least alarm, 
No son of Erin will offer me harm; 
For though they love woman and golden store, 
Sir knight! they love honour and virtue more !”” 
Moore’s Jrish Melodies. 
On! harp of my country! hushed dear Tom Moore found thee ; 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long; 
And proudly, my own island harp, he unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song. 
Oh! his wasa brave task—to hymn EFrin’s glory, 
To sing of the knights clad in emerald sheen ; 
To tell of the warriors illustrious in story, 
Their war-axes trenchant, their falchions so keen. 
Oh! his was a sweet work—to chant the devotion 
Each true son of Erin would render a dame; 
Full well sang the bard of the “ Gem of the ocean,” 
Of the days when her sons knew not odium or shame. 
But sad is the labour when my feeble fingers 
(No other bard off’ring) must sweep o’er thy chords; 
k’en while his dear cadence in memory lingers, 
Thus am I compelled to give deep sorrow words :— 
“Oh! weep for the shamless and lewd son of Erin 
Who dares to dishonour the loved name of ‘ wife;’ 
Who breaketh the chain that should be most endearing, 
And values his honour far /ese than his life. 
And weep for his kinsmen, though heralds may call them 
Old Ireland’s most gallant and dignified peers; 
If the weird harp of Erin should fail to appal them, 
From the poet they claim but the tribute of tears. 


“ And weep for THERESA, whose noble affection— 
Though stricken with worse than a death-dealing blow, 
And though on his side he inseribed ‘ foul d 
Still blooms with intensity few women know, 
Weep! weep for the country so sadly deyraded, 
W hose sons have thus tarnished their once brilliant fame; 
Their chivalric glory for ever has faded, 
And their erst spotless honour is bartered for shame. 


. . ’ 
ecllon '— 


“In the brave days of yore, Erin’s sons were defenders 
Of virtue insulted, or beauty in tears ; 
They paid woman the homaye true koight ever tenders, 
And taught the defamer respect with their spears, 
But gone are those brave dafgs, alas! and fi 
And o’er their departure the bard drops a tear, 
For now Erin's children adore the insulter, 
And drink to his health in his kinsmaun’s strong beer.” 


rr ever, 


RUN. 
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CHRISTIANITY v. CRINOLINE. 


Deak Mr. Epitor,—I am a woman with a grievance; and though 
women (or men) with grievances are proverbially bores, I shall 
endeavour to make my letter short and sweet, so that I may not bore 
you, who are kind enough to insert my note, or your readers who may 
be good enough to read this communication. 

I have asked FRANK so many times (I don’t like to state the exact 
number, lest I should be accused of exaggeration) to write to the Times 
or the Morning Post on the cabject, and as often have I met with a sneer- 
ing and ridiculous refusal; so I am determined, as he would call it (those 
horrid men will use slang phrases that no woman can understand), “ to 
come out on my own hook,” and address a dignified protest to you, as 
the Editor of that dear, charming periodical—F un. 

Only imagine, Mr. Ep1tor—and you can imagine, if like a respect- 
able, tax-paying, church-and-state-loving Englishman you, have a wife 
and daughters—my surprise and indignation when I read the following 
paragraph, copied evidently from some shocking continental news- 
paper :— 

‘* The Journal de Belfort reports that the communal authorities of Morsebach 
(Bas-Rhin) have issued a regulation, forbidding women to wear crinoline ut church, 
under a penalty of one franc for each infraction.”’ 


Think of that, my dear sir; every woman who goes to church arrayed 
in the proper habiliments of her sex, and with a decent regard for 
appearances, fined by the communal authorities of uncivilized Morse- 
bach the sum of one franc—or tenpence sterling—for each infraction 
of the barbarous and unfashionable edict. 

Of course, my dear Mr. Epvitor, I am a Protestant, and attend a 
fashionable chapel at the West-end, where we get most delightful 
sermons; and FRANK tells me the communal authorities of Morse- 
bach are Catholics. But is it not horrid to think those nasty Papists, 
not content with burning people at the stake and interfering with 
their consciences, must leave spiritual matters and busy themselves 
about the circumference of a lady’s dress ? 

However, you must have read a charming book—“ A Cloud with a 
Silver Lining”—and as the EmMprREss EUGENIE, who invents such 
ducks of bonnets, and wears such expansive Gemma skirts, is (FRANK 
tells me so) the true head of the Catholic Church, although they give 
the Pope the credit of being so, if you were to write her a nice litile 
letter, with a postscript from your daughters, 1 have no doubt she 
would read the communal authorities of Morsebach a lesson they 
would not forget in a hurry; and my Catholic sisters in that town or 
country (you see my ideas of geography are rather vague) would, be 
allowed to worship in peace and quietness, and to wear as much 
erin« line as they choose. 

H. ping you will employ your powerful influence on behalf of our 
opp) ussed sex, 

Believe me, dear Mr. Epitor, 
Yours very sincerely, 
ONDINA.* 


THE IDLES OF THE EARTH. 
By A. T*nn*s*n, 
'** The Poet Laureate was driven to the Isle of Wight by street-music.” 
, Vide Debate on Mn, Bass’s Bill.] 

You ask what made me ill at ease, 

And drove me from the sweets of town, 

To seek this hillside bare and brown, 
And everlasting murmurous seas, 


It is because I set nostpre 

by verberant boxes filled with pipes, 

That shriek aad wail like mammoth snipes 
And make the London streecis a bore. 


The monkey to the jingle leaps, 
The errand boy his whistle shapes, 


The purblind tiddler drones and serapes 
And sadly St. CECILIA weeps, 


, 


W hile from ihe sunkist sapphire south 
The Pfitferari band intones, 


And capers to the grunts and groans 
Ihiat issue {r rY he bye < 1? ? ’ } 
ALdb USSU TOM. De VaL Pipe S mouln. 
For me, I never could endure 
ree’ ' ‘* 1 } . , 
ihe uarsa, discordant shriek and y l 
Of German bands, or orgens fell— 
ae? Ba en’’—or tae” Ve riect Cure _ 
® You \ I 4 3 12 a ; l \ i anK t know 
I Ww this 
— 
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ARCHBOLDE AND THE ORGANISTE. 
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Caaprer II. 


WE left our subject at a point which induced a solemnity of feeling 
To introduce the tremendous Counctt or OnE Dozen at the tag-end 
of a chapter would have been a manifest insult to the sublimity of the 
matter, and even now, as we approach the confines of description, we, 
like the coachman at the leg of mutton swarry, “feel drov into a 
corner.” But we'll do our best. 

Sittiug in a row, and trying to look like the Consuls of the Roman 
Republic, are some three or four of the Judges of Jersey, presided over 
by the bailiff or chief magistrate. He isa yentlemanly , good-looking 
min, of middie age, with highly respectable grey huir of the top- 
knotty type. He wears a very white choker of most proper fold, and 
as you look at him you feel convinced that he puts on a clean shirt 
every day, that his laundress is the best in the island, that his broad 
cloth is of the finest, and that his boots are admirably polished; more- 
over, that in his former days he was indeed a nice younz man for a 
small tea-party, borm with a latenf ability to hand abont muffins, but, 
having arrived at ‘these conclusions, you pause. By-and-by you dis- 
cover that he has a decidedly benevolent countenance —a countenance 
that would make him, as chairman, the fortune of a Tract Society or 
District. Visitors’ Committee; but you refuse to go ang: further; 
you refuse to trust him asa ruler, for he has that mild expostalative 
look which may be a sign of amtability, but is certainly one ofiacapa- 
city, and as you have heard that the Royal Court of Jersey is rather 

celebrated for scrimmages, you, on the whole, object to regard our 
friend as “the right man in the righ$ place.” 

He is habited in a coat of scarlet bombazine, trimmed with black * 
cotton velvet, and his lieutenants, the judges, are similarly adorned. 
The aspects of these fossils embedded in red sandstone are*various, bat, 
as far as intellectual capacity is concerned, they do notpresent‘any- 
thing beyond general inanity, aud alamentably-failing atéémrpt to took 
wise, or if you regard any one jurat as s mn of exseption tothe 
rule, you will observe that his countenan® betrays the touching 


misery which you recognize in men ashamed of the company ‘they are 


compelled to associate with. “But come,” say you, “ibean"s beso bad as 
it looks ; the island, albeit very be vutiful, is very small, yethas twelve 
judges ;” only think of that; the proportion is more than di beral; so 
out of one dozen supposed eminent lawyers, surely——” Stop, stop; 
not so fast; it isn’t a case of law at all. A jurat must not bea 
butcher, nor a baker, nor yet a publican, but he may be anything else. 
There’s nothing to prevent a well-to-do yreengrocer, shoemuker, 
vendor of Eiu-de-Cologne, crockery man,or Champion Buill-sticker* 
from exercising the judicial functions, But we have fallen into 
parenthesis ; we are not looking straight in those magisterial faces 
which, even now, are scintillating their glory from the Jersey Bench. 
We have had a good stare at the Lord Chief Justice—the Bailiff—do 
not let us ueglect the juniors. First,a little man with a fave something 
like a well-polished turnip, who leans forward, and keeps on nodding 

and jerking his head in agreement to the observations of an advocate 
who is addressing the court. Tuen a stern, good-looking creature in 
gold-rimmed spectacles, who leans backward, constructing that stereo- 
ty ped pyramid of thumbs and fingers, added to a severe puckering of 
the skin at the junction of nose and eyes, which is uaderstood to be 
the correct thing fora judge. Our third is broad shouldered, florid 
faced, and heavily be-whiskered ; he tries to look like a warrior, and 
you're rather afraid of him at first, but by-and-by, you get accus- 
tomed to it, and don’t think him so very dreadful after all, for under- 
neath his carefully got up savagery of aspect you recognize a jolly, 

good-tempered, ordinary being, although you know that he is the 
sworn defender of the island, and ¢ aptain of a mighty host ready, 
riding upon cows, to charge furiously any one or any million from the 
mother country, who may venture to invade their liberties. 

But we have done enough in the way of portraiture; we have given 

mmortality to four guardian; of the civil and criminal code; we have 
declared Who doit in Jersey; our next chapter shall describe How 
they do it. 


EPIGRAM 
On a Recent ELECTION. 


In the good town of Exeter all honest men 
Think Lorp CouRTENAY’s return an infliction to vex it. 
Let them wait till the General Election !—and then, 
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‘A Lyric or CaMDEN-TOWN. 


NED ARCHBOLDE was a citizen 
Of credit and renown; 

He lives— well, let us not be harsh— 
We'll say in Camdenstow n, 


One day the ARCHBOLDR sat him down 
A letter to indite ; 

A pocket JOHNSON in his hand, 
‘To keep the spelling right, 


He looks upon his pothooks 
With a self-complacent smile ; 

A Letter Writer on therdesk, 
For purity of style. 


No petty correspondence 
Enthralled this learnéd man; 
Already had he spoiled two sheets, 

And now once seeds bean. 


A thesis to hig tandlord,: 
Upona heavy siroat- 

Of vrievanses that did aTeet 
The comfort ofhis soul. 


Aad hark! e’en'now’ horrid tune 
Is grinding inthe street : 

Thon AkcrBonpe ‘he revilad sorsy 
Aad sprang him‘to his feet. 


Crampling his treatise he uprose 
For immortality ; 

Forward he rushed with rugged hair, 
Out on the -baleony, 


Tho Boasprn, of Camden-town; 
Didelench'an inky fist 

Ana shook it in 'nivjestie form 
Over the organist, 

“What! what! is’t truo that caitif spurn 
An ArcoaBoLpe’s high devree ? 

Why do I live in such an age 
Of deep depravity ? 

“ But L’ve a mission to fulfil, 
And shall it not be done ? 

When was an Arcusoupe ever known 
A glorious path to shun ? 


“Three minutes hath the villain stopped— 
Example shall be made; 

Whenever did it conte to pass 
That ARCHBOLDREs were afraid ? 


“Shall Bass and BapBaGe only be 
The men to make a stand ? 

Ha! ha! the AgcHBOLDE name shall be, 
Immortal in the land,” 


Nowin the Hall of Judgment 
Great ARCHBOLDE bravely stands, 

To ask for vengeance on the slave, 
At Justice YarRpLey’s hands, 


But Yarpiey has an awkward way 
Of sifting grain from straw ; 

A right good scent for humbug, 
And an honest sense of law. 


The YARDLEY coat of justice 
Is made of real stuff, 

So he awfully extinguished 
This self-sufficient muff. 


Pooh-poohed the case, and bundled out 
The man of Camden-town, 

Who surely never had been baked 
A wore delicious brown. 


sana of Goodwood. 
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We have reason to believe that the bookmaker who did a 
i ae ve : ay, i fferi from an attack of tiek~ 
A Question ror Bainttna.—Can a man who is inclined to be 2 on settling day, is suffering from a 


stout be said to have a leaning towards corpulence ? — 
e] THE ONLY sorT OF CRAPT THAT SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED.— 


® By the wsy, whois the Metropolitan Champion Bill-sticker? Two gentlemen rr eo : 
fiercely contend for the distinction. ; The National Society ’s lifeboats. 


Unless we much err, he’ll be M.P. for Ezit, 
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SLIGHTLY IRISH. 


Trish Mother :—“ HALAF’ AN HOUNCE MORE, PLASE, Miss.” 
Young Party :—“ WHAT, MORE SNUFF, Mrs. O’FLANATHY ?” 
Trish Mother :— WHY, ME DARE, YE DOAN’T THINK AN HOUNCE A DAY TOO MOTCH FUR THE MOTHER O” twins?” 


GRBEK TRAGEDY AND ENGLISH REAL LIFE. 


EscuHyY.vs, the brave old poet, in the wild weird long ago, 

Sang a song of ghostly horror—told a tale of fearful woe ; 

Aud though centuries have rolled by since he sang that awful song, 
Ever in our memory liveth the remembrance of the wrong. 


Well he sings how AGAMEMNON, joyous marching home from Troy, 
Met his death from CLYTEMNESTRA, who was once his dearest joy ; 
Well he singeth how OrgstxEs and ELECTRA vengeance swore, 

How they carried out their purpose till EGistHEUs sinned no more. 


Thus the tragic poet singeth—never shall his fame decay, 

But be wreathed about his teniples, as his meed, eternal lay ; 

While this world shal] have existence, still shall AGAMEMNON’S wrong 
And the vengeance of Orxsrgs flourish in undying sony. 


So much for the tragic poet; but in eighteen sixty-four 
Still exists the greed for vengeance that the Grecian sang of yore; 


But there is this startling difference, songs to laud the one were sung, 


And the other lies in prison, under sentence to be hung. 


Modern AGAMEMNON sojourned in old Somerset’s calm yale, 
Whistling as he ploughed the furrow, singing as he used the flail; 
And within his humble cottage, though ’twas low, and rude, and plain, 
Happiness and sweet contentment (if not plenty) used to reign. 


Happy was that stalwart son of Somerset, at set of sun, 

When returning to his cottage, all the day’s hard labour done ; 
And it was his chief enioyment and the height of earthly bliss, 
If his wife and children met him with a long endearing kiss. 


But as crafty as EoisTHeEvs, slow and sure the tempter came, 
And he stole the dearest that the cottager could claim ; 

Stole a treasure far more previous e’en than liberty or life, 
Gold or jewels, for EatstHevs stole the fair fame of his wife. 


And when AGAMEMNON heard it, pale and deathlike was his cheek, 
And tone was low and trembling when he gathered voice to speak ; 
All was gone that most he valued, but one favour did he crave, 


_ That his wife whom he had murdered should lie with him in the grave. 


And they pale him ’fore the justice, and they bring his children there, 
To condemu their wretched father—e’en those innocents must swear ; 
“ Guilty,” quoth the sapieut jury, mercy none the law accords, 

And JOHN ALLEN is convicted only by his children’s words. 


Must he die? Oh, men of England, ye with wives and children dear, 
Rouse ye to defend your brother, be ye peasant, be ye peer; 

Never let the wretched ALLEN neck-encircling halter feel, 

Till upon the gallows with him stands the EgistHEUS—JIM STEELE. 


Russell’s Rodomontade. 


Eart Rvssett having been invited to the Mansion House by the 
chief civic dignitary, discovered his own fitness as a heaven-born 
statesman in that Mayor’s nest. It is ridiculous to talk of his blow- 
ing his own trumpet, but he certainly did oblige by a performance on 
his peculiar penny whistle. Now it is all very well, when the session 
is over, and the vote of censure escaped by a narrow majority which 
bears unmistakably the stamp of Branp, for the little nobleman to 
give “a wild” squeak “of liberty;” but he should recognize the 
doctrine of the eternal fitness of things, and remember how it becomes 
a little statesman to sing small. If ever he misbehaves himself in this 
way again, he will be whipped and sent to bed; or we shall hand him 
over to the tender mercies of the Proverbial Philosopher, who will 
teach him to appreciate the point—-or rather edge—of the old saws, 
“Little secretaries should be seen and not heard,” and “ Earl-y to 
bed !” 
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TOO MUCH ZEAL: 
Little Innorent :-—“ OIL, PLEASE SIR, DON'T! I AIN'T DONE NOTHING, AND AIN’T HAD ANY OF 


THE MONEY!” 
Policeman Gladstone :—“DON’T TALK TO ME, SIR. YOUR GREAT GRANDFATHER DIDN’T PAY HIS 


| LEGACY DUTY, AND WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT 1” 
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GALLERY OF FEMALE PORTRAITS. 
No. 4.—Miss ErHet, THE: RoMANTIC. 


Miss ErHEt, the romantic, sits in her.chamber lone, 

And mourns the days of chivalry, whose glories long have flown ; 
Sighs for the age of romance when some gallant knight and brave 
Would have seen her wondrous beauty, and proclaimed himself her 


slave, 


Her room is all untidy, and curl-papered is her hair; 

The novel and flat-candlestickare lying in the chair ; 

She calleth for her silvery lute, with most melodious strings, 
And in a sweet and touching voice thus dear Miss ETHEL sings: 


“ Oh, why did Nature give me such a fair and noble brow? 
Why with the gift of beauty did that goddess me endow ? 
And why imprint upon my form, with impress bright and clear, 


Those signs that mark the pure blue-blood of lordly VERE-DE-VERE ? | 


“ Vain is the glorious radiance that shines around my brow, 
And vain my golden tresses, though they’re up in paper now ; 
Vain are my classic features, to the antique model true, 

And vain my eyes’ soft languishing, of ‘ most unholy blue.’ 


“ Vain is my form majestic; vain is my queenly grace ; 

Vain are the charms that Nature gave my lovely classic face ; 

In vain the livelong day I sit and sing unto my lute— 

Hushed is the troubadour’s love-song, the gallant knight is mute. 


“No more beneath the window, when the chaste moon brightly shines, 
Chanteth the gallant troubadour his soft poetic lines ; 

And no more at the lordly feast toasteth the gallant knight 

His fair one, though her beauty be like D1an’s, pure and bright. 


“ No more the brazen clarion sounds the signal for a raid, 
No more for border foray now the soldier dons his blade, 
And no more in defence of those he holdeth near and dear, 
Doth cap-d-pie armed warrior couch low the quivering spear. 


* No Red-Cross Knight and Saracen to mortal combat fly, 

No lance protects the oriflamme that was wont to wave on high; 
No more in deadly quarrel do gallants meet, I wis, 

For sake of damsel’s cheering smile or damsel’s loving kiss. 


“ And no more to the conflict with a fierce and warlike ire 
Rushes the belted no’leman or brave chivalric squire ; 

While bound upon his helmet he wears the snow-white glove, 
Or some other darling token of his distant but true love. 


* Gone are the days of chivalry sung by the ancient bard, 

When knight and squire from far and near met in the castle yard ; 

When ’midst the din of clashing sword the ardent hoped-for prize 

Was a smile from some loved English girl with brightly sparkling 
eyes, 

** Gone is the brilliant tournament, when brave-accoutred knight, 

With vizor down and Jance in rest, rushed onward to the fight, 

And deemed his labour amply paid if, when the tilt was won, 

The Queen of Beauty’s ruby lip spake those sweet words, ‘ Wcll done.’ 


“Oh! I thought one winter’s evening as the bleak east wind swept by, 
And the discord of the elemeuts roared barsh and loud and high, 

As the glorious sun was setting mid the cloudlets dark and dim, 
That I heard the distant music of some weird, celestial hymn ; 


“That some fairy grandly beautiful, wreathed with brilliant rainbow 
dyes, 

With her diamond-spangled sceptre toucnea my brightly sparkling 
eyes; 

And then methought in dulcet tones she said, ‘ Rise, ETH21L, dear, 

Thy gallant knight, thy troubadour, thy love approacheth near,’ 


“T looked into the ether dim, and saw a princely pair— 

A gallant squire preceded by a knight of lorcly air ; 

Though war-dented was his armour, yet on lus crest he wore 
A maiden’s glove, and on his shield my cognizance he bore. 


“Then I heard his knightly-born esquire bid the glad trumpet sound, 
Iben I saw his gallant war-horse paw haughtily the ground; 
I s2w wy love with fearless skill that marks the truly great 


- 


Rein bis prancing, caracoling steed before my castle gate. 


——————- oe 


** T saw that on his helmet he wore the ‘ Gentle Dove’— 

True emblem of bis faith in me, who gave him love for love; 

I saw his crested morion, whilst like a treasure there 

Mid the bright dancing plumes was hid the glove I used to wear. 


—_— he 
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“ I saw him leap from off his steed; and throw the jewelled rein 
Unto the brave and stalwart knight who rideth in his train; 
I saw him grasp the hunting horn that hangeth by the door, 
That gives the knave the signal the grim portcullis to lower. 


“Then while I wreathed with diamonds my brow so bright and fair, 
I heard a heavy footstep come a-tramping up the stair, 

And in accents most endearing a low and sweet voice said, 

* Please to come down, Miss ETHRL, dear, I want to make your bed!’ ” 
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MAGISTERIAL DRIVEL. 


To know that whenever you make a joke, that joke, whether good 
or bad, is certain to be well received and rewarded by shouts ef 
laughter, is, perhaps, an irresistible temptation to small jokers, and on 
this supposition we suppose that poor Mr. YarRDLEyY’s behaviour on 
the bench the other day is to be palliated, if not excused. Omithe 
occasion we refer to a cook named CHaRLoTT# CorLrsswas chatged 
with abusing and assaulting her mistress. That lady’s deposition on 
oath is as follows :— 

** The prisoner ismy cook. Last night I returned home with my husband about 
half-past eleven, and she (prisoner) said it was too late an hour for us to stop out. 
I told her to go to bed, and she said she would not go quictly. She created a very 
great disturbance—calling ‘Murder,’ and making use of bad language. As I was 
getting into bed she struck me in my side, and I had to go and get a policeman.” 

This would seem to be a sufliciently strong case, and the prisoner 
had no defence except that she did not like the proceedings going on 
in the house, “although she did not exactly know what was wrong.” 

Upen this P.C. HaMmonp, 373 A, steps into the witness box, and 
makes the foilowing statement :— 

‘* At half-past one this morning I saw the lady in the street in her night-dress. I 
went with her and saw the prisoner in the passage with her nighteap on, and she 
struck her mistress in my presence. I took the prisoner up to her bedroom.” 

Now this appears to us to be just the course that a temperate police- 
man should have taken under the circumstances. He saw the assault 
committed, but instead of taking the woman to the station-house as he 
might have done, he good-naturedly led her up-stairs to her bedroom. 
Whereupon poor Mr. YARDLEY put the following extraordinary 
childish question to the temperate P.C, :— 


** Did you put her to bed, tuck her in, and tie her nightcap on? (Laughter.)” 


P.C, replies— 
‘No, sir. (Renewed laughter.) 


Whereupon Mr. YARDLEY sums up, and delivers judgment in a 
fashion that puts the late DoGBERRY completely out of court : 


**] have no control over the police out of this court. So far as Iam concerned, 
they can exercise the new function of putting as many old women to bed as they 
think preper, and a/so assist them by tucking them in, but | have control here, and 
I won’t have the time taken up by such a case as this. The constable was where he 
ought not to be when he saw the assault committed—(he had been fetched to the 
scene of action by the complainant . It Was that alone that gave him the power to 


' She would not go to bed, so Llocked her up.” 


Into Custody 
And then follows a brilliant suggestion, calculated to set this com- 
plicated case completely to rights : 


**(To Mus. Cross)—~Why not pay her her wages, and Ict her go?" 


| And we learn that the suggestion was adopted and the prisoner dis- 


charged. 

__ ‘The moral that we learn from this pleasing episode is, of course, that 
ifa cook wishes to discharge herself without giving the usual month’s 
warning, she has only to catch her mistress in Mr. Yarpuey’s district, 
abuse her violently for no particular reason and then knock her down; 
and she will obtain herend, THEMIs is a useful personage enough in 
her way, and cays and bells are capital things in season, but they sel- 
dom harmonize, and when THEMIS assumes the head-gear in question 
the bells generally ring out of tune. We flatter ourselves that we 
contributed, in some degr ee to put a stop to Old Bailey bullying, by 
publishing the portraits of the offenders, and we trust that it will not 
be necessary for us to put the stopper upon police-court driveiling in 
the same manner, 


Whiteb-eighteen Extraordinary. 

IT is ycrhaps not generally known that the ministerial dinner at 
Greenwich consisted of cighteen courses, or rather, that it ought to 
have done s0, in order to enable CotongL JoLiirrsz to make the fol- 
lowing joke which he had intended tolet off. Observing the number, 
of course he would, as a matter of course (but that is obvious) have 
observed that the dinner was no better thau a fast, it was so very rapid, 


and “it would be eaten toute diz huit (tout de suile).* 
Note bw ints t Diabolus Imourimats s.-—** That's all nonsenher, because if 
they had f ip, and meat, the dinner was not tout de sweet.” 
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CHAPTER II.—STILL AT BOULOGNE. 


UN, my boy, it’s so jolly hot! I’m 
oozing through my clothes like tar 
from between the planks of a fishing 
smack. I’m getting perceptibly, day 
after day, darkly, deeply, beautifully 
brown, and my nose—my nose it is 
peeling, ay peeling. But it’s worth 
being hot to be able to take the de- 
licious steps towards being cool again. 
The calm poluphlosboio ‘ooks invita- 
tions, and your correspondent accepts 
them. There are but two ways of 
bathing. The first and best is to take 
a bateau de promenade, and having 
pulled out three miles or so from 

= mortal ken, take such a header as 
would make Mites Na CorraLEEN gnash his teeth with envy if he hap- 
pened to be in the immediate ne:ghbourhood, which, however, is 
unlikely, The other is to go into eighteen inches of water, lie on 
your back, and let the wavelets break their little necks on your smooth, 
glistening body. To lie so, and to watch them gliding on as regularly 
as waves in a transformation scene (only not so creakily and with less 
dust), then to see them gather themselves together, rise gradually on 
tiptoe to prepare for the ‘inal frothy obeisance, then to feel that 
frothiness running all over you, under your arms, between your legs, 
behind your ears, rolling you over and over to shore, and then carrying 
you out again with that graceful curtsey that precedes a second attack 

—to lie so and feel all this, is to have lived for something. 

Boulogne was blessed last Sunday with the presence of some fourteen 
hundred British excursionists. Pleasing people these, and instructive 


too, for they showed the sober Frenchmen what beastly drunkenness | 


meant, and how differently it affected different people. It was quite 
a psychological study to see them land (for many were drunk at that 
early stage of the day’s amusements) ; some skipping up the companion 
with the rollicking air which is characteristic of the Briton who is 
only occasionally drunk ; others, and these the habitual topers, clam- 
bering up ina heavy, sodden sort of way, and others having to be 
carried on shore. The fact that they were in another country ap- 
peared to strike many of them forcibly, and your correspondent was 
entertained at a dialogue be- 
tween two excursionists, over- 
heard by him in the Grande 
Rue. A small procession of 
girls of fourteen years of age, 
and dressed in white, were 
wending their way to St. Nicolas 
on the occasion of their premiére 
communion. One of the Britons, 
actuated by a laudable spirit of 
inquiry, said to his companion, 

“Why, wot d’yer call thai, 
BILL?” 

WILLIAM cogitated for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, 

“That? Don’t yer know 
what that is? Why, that’s a wedding !” 

“A wedding, eh?” replied the inquirer. 
too, don’t they ?” 

“Youngish ? Nota bit,” answered Butt. “ 
country. 
latitudes.” 


Here are the portraits of 





“Scem to run youngish, 


t’s the custom of the 





THE THREE UGLIEST GIRLS IN BOULOGNE, 
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They run these weddings up uncommon young in these | : 
| were ver; like masts—as Engli-hmenalways should. But the boys had 


OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 
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Your correspondent has seldom seen so much beauty anywhere ag 
he now sees at Boulogne. Asheis going away to-morrow he can 
afford to be disinterested, so he hereby advises all young ladies who 
propose coming to Boulogne to change their minds, as they will find 
the competition enormous, and the prizes, in the shape of husbands, 
not worth struggling for. 

There are only two kinds of men here, except your correspondent, 
who is, as he has already stated, off to-morrow. One of them belongs 
to that species for which a 
Boulogne has ever been re- 
markable—the billiard-playing 
gentlemen, with frank, jovial 
manners, and a hearty shake 
of the hand, citizens of the 
world who have lived in it long 
enough to know it by heart 
and to see the folly of all its 
forms and ceremonies; men 
who look upon meeting you in 
the Boulogne boat, or at 


‘} 5 





the etablissement, or in the water, as an all-sufficient introduction, 
but whose frankness and joviality invariably take a billiard turn in the 


long run. 

The other description of 
males at present here,comprises 
the haughty young gents in 
the margin. JBoulogne is 
peopled with young men of this 
stamp. They seem to feel that 
they are Britons and that they 
never will be slaves, and also 
to act up to it. 

Your correspondent 
much entertained by one of | 
these young meu, who, because / ik | 
he was in Boulogne, and had to A. 
bathe, and walk on the pier and up and down the Grande Rue 
and the Rue Napoleon, considered it essential that he should wear 
knickerbockers. ‘They were beautiful knickerbockers of a charming 
cream-colour, and they fellin graceful folds. But the boys of Boulogne, 
who are not respecters of persons, or of persons’ wardrobes, did not 
look at this young gentleman’s 
appearance from a picturesque 
point of view, but regarded it 
simply as convenient matter 
for much coarse and ribald 
jesting. “Nor was this view of 
the costume confined to the 
Boulogne boys, for I am bound 
in fairness to my countrymen 
to admit that neither did these 
latter appear to look upon what 
has been admitted to be incom- 
parably the prettiest dress for 
boys (see advertisement) with 
anything like favour, for they 
smiled and nudged each other 
as they approached the young 
man,and said rude things about 
him after they had passed him. This your correspondent ascertained 


was 








| in the course of a walk behind him in the Rue Napoleon. For several 


days the young man, with a courage worthy of a better cause, defied 
these scoffers, and sce ned tu hate nailed his colours to the mast—they 


it their own way at last, und tne young man has stripped off his 
| knickerbockers, and arrayed himself in garments of civilized cut, and 


_ which really are not ill-made. 


In these last words of commendation 
let him read the reward of his newly-dawned good sense. 

The fair opened yesterday, and is in full swing. The “shows” are 
numerous, and appear to be doing great things. Thereis an elaborately 


tattooed New Zealander suffering from a pane in his stomach. You 


_ levée, and was duly presented. 





| look through the pane and see—I don’t know what yet, unless it is 


what the chief has hadfordinner. There is a beautiful spotted young 
lady, who, for the rather Irish reason that she is covered all over with 
brown spots on which grow tufts of hair, like a leopard, is called ADE- 
LAIDE La TIGRESSE. Your correspondent attended this young lady’s 
He was honoured with many gracious 
smiles, but did not kiss hands. He, however, felt arms, and reti 
gracefully. In the general circle he noticed the young lady$ 
proprietress, who appeared so utterly lost in amazement at the 


| pheromena presented by her protegée that she had only three words st 
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her command, “ Monsieur, c’est incroyable—c’est incroyable, Monsieur !” 
and the nobleman who worked the organ. There is also an exhibition 
of wax-work and a show-full of steam engines, cum multis aliis que 
nunc perscribere longum est, as we used to 
say at Eton. At the fair proper there is 
nothing to be found but these things, 
The young lady in the centre appears to 
your correspondent to be the very model 
of what a wife should be. No arms to 
scratch with, no legs to run away with, a 
lady with whom one can do what one likes 
with, and possessing this advantage over 
any other young lady reduced to this 
condition by artificial means, that there 
are no unsightly stumps to look upon. 
There is one innovation since your cor- 
respondent was last at Boulogne, in the 
shape of a conjurer’s booth. The con- 
jurer does tricks before a big crowd, in front of which is always to be 
found that intelligent little boy who knows all the tricks and explains 
them beforehand, to’ the great joy of the conjurer, who appears to be 
invoking silent benedictions on his clever little friend’s head. 
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Hey for Paris, and then for Switzerland! Off to-morrow by the 
3.40 for Paris, for that train GAzELLa beatifies with her presence. In | 


the meantime rest happy in the assurance that I am 
YouR OwN CORRESPONDENT. 


A LENNOX! A LENNOX! 


WE must seoure him. Never till now have we felt a desire to enrol 
Lorp WiLL1amM L3yNox as one of our contributors, but after reading 
his “ Adventures of a man of family,” we felt it was due to ourselves at 
once to-eall this “ bright particular star” one of us. Here isa speci- 
men of:his comic powers—it is a love scene, and-we extract the follew- 
ing excessively choive morceau :— 

‘*Qne unmistakable look from: her powerful eye, simultaneously with an extra- 
touching smile, confirmed all she said.”’ 

To appreciate ‘the richness of the joke we must analyze the 


sentence. 
*© One unmistakable look.” 


That clearly means a look that had no nonsense aboutit; just as a 
gentleman who brings home a friend to dinner without previously an- 
nouncing the fact to his wife, receives an “ unmistakable look,” which 
signifies *‘ it’s like your impudence.” 

‘‘From her powerful eye.” 

We have heard of eyes like gimlets, and eyes that could see into a 
milestone, which latter feat does certainly argue considerable power, 
consequently we may not unfairly conclude that the optic in question 
was one of these latter. From an wsthetic point of view we are in- 
clined to have our doubts of the beauty of this kind of eye. Next 


comes—— 


‘‘ Simultaneously with an extra-touching smile.” 

We have frequently seen an extra-superfine cloth, also an extra- 
ordinary donkey—not that we mean anything personal to Loxp 
Wits Lexsnox—but an extra-touching smile is a novelty. Any- 


how, it “confirmed all she said,” and as the pair had been talking most | 


dreadful nonsense for nearly three pages it did something. 
Now what must a man be worth to a comic publication who can 


write such essentially funny things in sober seriousness? 
splitting jokes and facetiz bubbling over with rampant hilarity must he 
be able to compose when he condesvends to be jocular, 

Yes, we feel we really must secure him! 


A GRAVE IMPOSITION, 

THe Yankees have struck out a new line in taxation— five per 
cent. on all tombstones and headstones. This is what you may call 
making a dead certainty of raising money for the war, but it is 
rather tomb-much of a good thing to make a man pay for the 
privilege of being buried, unless it is done on principle in accordance 
with the old saw that no man is recognized as a profit until after his 
death. 


A Crack Shot. 


Tue French are reported to have got a novel kind of rifled gun, 
which goes by the extraordinary name of the “barometer - rifled 
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A REAL EXPLANATION. 


Ir was but natural that UNctE ABE should come to us, and we 
were consequently not in the least surprised to receive the following 
letter explanatory of the late abortive attempts at peace negotiations 
that took place lately at Niagara Falls :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF FUN, 
The White House, Washington. 


Srr,—I guess you'll feel kinder astonished at receiving a letter from 
the White House, seeing that so etarnal big an honour does not often 
fall to the lot of a mereeditorial writer ; nevertheless, old hoss, you air 
so almighty clever, and the circulation of your journal air about the 
greatest in your played-out old country. 

Of course you have heard an everlasting quantity of lies about the 
peace negotiations which’ Massa GBEELEY tried to bring about with 
those rebel cusses down’South, and‘ Ireckon you would like to know 
the real truth. And this reminds mo of a little anecdote which was 
related to me by Jupeéx NgeBvcnapneEzzaR LB. Togas, of Salem, Mass. 
You must know the judge is some pumpkins at poker, nor at euchre 
is he nohow small potatoes, consequently when he getson' board a 
Mississippi-steamboat the way he drops dewn on: the-sports is a 
caution to a grisly bar—let alone rattlesnakes. Well,,one day the 
judge got hold of a slab-sided loafer from Memphis, and ‘atvonee com- 
menced tall playing with him, aud lost a considerable sightf dollars. 
At last the loafer wanted to stop playing, but says the judge, “ I 
calculate, sirrec, you’ve all-fired near cleaned me out, but my folks at 
home are as full of dollars as a New England pie of squash, and by 
the jumping JrHosaPnart, I’! whittle down their cash into lucifer 
matches»afore I cave in to you.” Whereupon the loafer went on 
playing, and finally got cracked up by the judye like a tumble-bug by 
a hundred of bricks. So it is with the South. They’ve won con- 
siderable, but I reckon-we ain’t so far gone yet as to cave in to them— 
leastways, not if | know it; and the following are the only terms on 
which I intend to make peace with the everlastin’ rebel cusses :— 

1, The abolition of slavery. That is, all niggers down South to be 
given up to the North, and shared out amongst the loyal citizens. 

2. The re-establishment of the Union, ‘Thatis, the rebel states to 
send in their submission to the Government at Washington, when all 
lands in the South will be confiscated, and military colonies formed 


| in their stead by loyal soldiers. 


| 
| 
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guo.” The meaning of the title is not explained, but we should | 


think that it might be used this dry season in “ bringing down” the | 


rain, 





3. The members of the so-called Confederate Government and 
the generals of their armies to be sent in custody to New York, to 
be disposed of as I may see fit. And as my notions are kinder 
merciful like, | mean only to hang Jerr. Davis, Ropert Lee, and 
BEAUREGARD; the others will be merely shut up in Fort Lafayette 


for life. 
And, would you believe it, such air the etarnal hardness of the rebel 


heart, they actually rejected these moderate terms. Therefore, I du 
intend to chaw up the whole lot of scalliwags within the next ten 
days. Expect cutawampously big news by the next mail, 
Yours, old hoss, 
Avsauam LINCOLN, 


— — . ee ——————- 
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TETE A TAIT, 
Orn a Worpb WITH THE Bisnor or LONDON. 


AT a recent meeting held relative to the collection of funds for 
his grand scheme, the Bbisnor or Lonpon complained that the 
middie classes did not come forward to support his hobby. ‘To put 
the reason as well as the rhyme before his lordship, we would just 
hint that— 


‘ 


The middle classes 
Are not such asses ! 


As long as they see so many of the city churches empty, and so 
long as the incumbents of those churches are highly paid (out of 
middle-class pockets) for performing service to the beadle, the clerk, 
and the pew-opener, they will steadily decline to believe in his lord- 
ship’s much talked-of “ million, destitute of réligious care.” The 
remedy of such a state of things is simple—as simple as the method 
by which Pappy lengthened his trousers, namely, by cutting a bit 
olf at the top and sewing it on at the bottom. His lordship should 
bring his spiritually destitute million to the congregation-needinyg 


churches and parsons, or if the million mountain won't go to the 


Rev. Mra. Matiower, the Rev. Mz. Manomert had better be sent 
to the million mountain, We are strong supporters of all charitable 
movements which have sound sense and reason for their basis, but 
it is not with the warmest sincerity that we say to his lordship, 
apropos of his hundred thousand pounds, that we wish he may 


get it, 


| 
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COMPLIMENTARY —VERY. 


Young Lady :—“ OH, JUST LOOK, DEAK, AT TUAT GREAT FAT PUPPY. DoESN’T HE LOOK SILLY? ” 


The Reserve Fund of the Shakespeare Committee, 


HepwortaH Drxon sat in his hole, 
Scratching away at his bothered poll, 
As he worked a little sum; 


And his cheek grew pale, and his teeth were ground, 


For beyond a beggarly thousand pound 
He couldn’t make it come. 
“Ha! ha!” cried he, “ Dixon, be still ! 
What a fool I am !—’twas but the quill, 
I'll take another pen ; 
Of course ’twas that—the thing’s absurd!” 
So he whistled like a humming-bird, 
And began it all again. 


%> 


“ Now,” says he, “ we shall have it all rivht ; 

But when once more the horrid sight 
Before his eye was set, 

He howled so loud that critic CnorLEy, 

Who does the music, turned quite poorly, 
And hasn’t recovered yet. 


He had worked in such an inky way, 
That a shirt quite clean that very day, 
Was in a horrid state; 
And he asked the ceiling why he was bored,— 
Then wildly to a devil he roared, 
“Go! fetch mea shilling slate.” 


Refreshed by gleam of new-born hope, 
He clutches at this other rope— 
Once more his heart grows stout ; 
And he makes a wiper of his hand, 
In the moistening way boys understand, 
To dab false workings out, 


JUDD & GLASS, 78. 79, & 85, Fleet-street. and Pu 
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‘ec the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at 


[Great delight of SNOBKINS, who imagines that he is the animal referred to. 


But spite the frequent use of tongue, 
Upon the tablet fiercely flung, 
To make the total right ; 
Spite all the earnest coat-sleeve smears, 
| That wretched thousand still appears 
| On Hepwortu Dixon’s sight. 


WHAT IS HE AFTER? 

WE never hear of a person being “ anxious to meet with a pursuit,” 
but we are reminded of a puppy running round after its tail. We 
have just come on an instance of this anxiety in the advertisement 
columns of the Dai/y Telegraph, which makes us inclined to cry out 
to the gentleman who inserted the inquiry, “ Whip behind !” in hopes 
that he will touch himself up as he hangs behind his own chaise, for 
making such a fuss about nothing :— 
lI,HE ADVERTISER would be Glad to MEET WITH any COMMERCIAL 

PURSUIT, where a horse and chaise could be used. Testimonials of the 
highest character.—Address T., etc., etc. 

Why could not the happy owner of a horse and chaise say honestly 
that he wants to drive some good bargains ? 





Horrible Instance of Juvenile Depravity. 


Tne day before yesterday Mrs, SmirH was thrown into a state of 
considerable alarm by anxiety for the safety of her daughter, Mrss 
_Matiipa JANE SMITH, who was reported by her brother, MasTE&z 
Joun Situ, to be placed in a position of some danger. “Mamma, 
said that young gentleman, running into the parlour, “ *TILDA 8 
down in the kitchen, and there’s a great monkey got hold of her. 
Mrs. SmirH at once rushed to her daughter’s assistance, but 
appearances not bearing out Master SmiTH’s statement, he was 
called on for an explanation. He stated that he had distinctly ob- 
served an ape run (apron) round his sister’s waist. Nothing further 
is known, 


ee 
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the Office, $9, Fleet-street, E.C.—Anecust 20, 1564. 
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Sympathizing Friend :—“ Way, CHARLEY, WHAT’S THE MATTER?” 

Charley :— OH, NOTHING, ONLY THAT LITTLE DARLING I was 
TELLING YOU OF HAS JUST GONE AND MARRIED SLOPER.” 

Sympathizing Friend :—“ WELL, AND WHAT ARE YOU GOING 
TO Do?” 

Charley :—‘‘ WHY*I’VE BEEN COLOURING CLAY PIPES FOR THE 
LAST WEEK, THE MOST PAYING THING OUT NOW, BUT I CAN’T HELP 
THINKING OF HER.” 

Symgathizing Friend :—“GIvVE HEB UP OLD, FELLOW. HAvE 
YOU DINED?” 

Charley :—‘‘ DINED—WHy I HAVEN’T DINED FOR THE LAST THREE 
DAYs! AND IT’S ALL VERY WELL FOR YOU TO SAY GIVE HER UP, 
BUT WHEN A FELLOW WITHOUT A SHILLING IN HIS POCKET HAS 
JUST LET A GIRL WITH £3,000 A YEAR SLIP THROUGH HIS 
FINGERS, IT’S NOT SO EASILY FORGOTTEN.” 

TAAL eeenaseeeeaeenentiameiemee — : — 
A SONG OF THE DAY. 
ADAPTED FOR WHAT IS NOW CALLED Mosic. 


Ox! how shall I tell her I love and adore ? 
How shall I my secret discover ? 

A bashful reserve is my language spread o’er, 
And I dare not to tell her I love her. 


Shall I whisper my secret to flower and to bird, 
Or commit to the wandering breezes ? 

I would not care how, if the fair one but heard 
How my bosom bereft of all ease is, 


Shall I call on the fairies to whisper my tale, 
Or entrust it to garrulous ocean ? 

1 fear that such means would but little avail, 
Yet—ha! stop! yes, yes. I’ve a notion! 

Oh ! surely ’tis love who our fancy thus moves, 
And idea’s birds flit brightly across us : 

T have it !—I’ll sing to the fair one my love 
By the mouth of the Anthropoglossos ! 





POPE’S DUNCIAD. | 

THE Porg has ordered all French names to be erased from hotels 
and shops in Rome. This is no doubt with a view to concealing the 
fact that the Eternal City is only a suburb of Paris. Poor old gen- 
tleman! Did he ever hear of the ostrich who hid his head in the sand 


and thought no one could see him ? 
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A BRADFORD BALLAD. 


Ox! list to the woes of a sorrowful maid, 
Once blooming and lovely and hearty, 
But who in the spring-time of youth was betrayed 
By a false-spoken Liberal party ! 
Poor wretch that I am, 
Hapless victim of Pam, 
That gay, faithless Liberal party ! 


He vowed that he loved me in moments gone by— 
I believed him—I own it was stupid ; 
He’d a smile on his lip and a wink in his eye, 
And I a poor victim was dupéd, 
Poor wretch that I am, 
Hapless victim of Pam, 
That deceitful and flattering Cupid! 


But vainly his gay fascinations I fly, 
And strive my fond fetters to sever ; 
If he gives me one glance with his roguish old eye 
I dote on him fondly as ever. 
Poor wretch that T am, 
Hapless victim of Pam— 
He’s so naughty—but then he’s so clever! 


I may storm, I may sulk, I may scold, I may frown, 
And the fruits of my vengeance predict him ; 
He has but to come smiling again to the town, 
The ADON!s that artists depict him, 
And poor wretch that I am, 
Quite enslaved by my Pam, 
I smile on, his perpetual victim ! 





A Falling Star. 


THE fléneur of the Morning Star, in speaking of Ropson’s death, 
has fallen into an error which we are sure he will be glad to have 
pointed out to him, The record is written with such modesty and 
good-feeling by the first discoverer of Ropson’s genius (according to 
his own account), that we should be sorry to see so graceful a speci- 
men of penny-a-lining disfigured by a blunder. In describing 
Rosson’s career, our genial and kindly humorist describes him as 
playing SHYLock “in asorry burlesque.” We object, as a rule, to 
travesties of SHAKESPEARE; but as this one was from the pen of the 
late F. TaLFrourp, we know that it was rescued by genius from 
the perils which surrounded such an undertaking. To kick a sick 
lion was unbecoming in the creature that did it; but to have a fling 
at the dead is yet worse, and would seem to hint at jealousy on the 
part of the author of the “Golden Daggers” towards a successful 


burlesque writer, 


Answer to a Balloonatic. 


IN reply to a letter dated Ayr, and signed “‘ BALLooNnaTIC,” we beg 
once and for ever to state—lst, that a man cannot be taken up ina 
balloon against his will, because you must procure his ascent; 2ad, 
that the glacier at the foot of Mont Blanc is not a constant companion 
of Mz. CoxwB Lt in his aérial trips; 3rd, that the gentleman who fell 
out of M. Govarp’s balloon is not called Car-los; and 4th and last, 


that our correspondent is a donkey. 


VERY GENEROUS. 


AvstTria and Prussia have issued a most generous decree, permitting 
Denmark to keep the vessels which her cruisers have captured, as a 
compensation for the “ war contributions ”—the levies of horses and 
material exacted in Jutland. The subjects of those two potentates 
being the real owners of the property thus liberally given away, will 
no doubt fully appreciate the beauty of their foreign policy when thus 
put into execution at home. ‘The war material is clear profit for the 
two Governments ; the ships dead losses for private individuals. Is it 
not delightful to observe how generous great nations can be in giving 
away what does not belong to them? 





The Eternal Fitness of Things. 

We observe from the American papers that the son of the author 
to whom Columbia owes her “Star-spangled Banner” has been 
arrested on a charge of disloyalty. Well, the young gentleman may 
object to be provided with such wards, but surely a key must be a 
donkey if he does not know that the right place for him is in a lock. 
At any rate the hole he is in is a key-hole, 
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MINISTERIAL INTELLIGENCE; 


‘ OR, 
VACATION AMUSEMENTS OF THE CABINET. 


Tue Premier, on Monday, distributed prizes at the Bumblecombe 
Flower-show, aud took the chair at the subsequent d4euner. He then 
left for town and Jaid the foundation-stone of aschool. In the evening 
he received a deputation for the purpose of sympathizing with the 
slandered Prussians. The Ria¢nt HonovraBLe THE PreMire then 
dined at the Worshipful Company of Toothpick Makers’ Hall, looked 
in at the Opera, took the chair at the Ficet-street Discussion Forum, 
and addressed the Early Market Gardeners in Covent-garden, at 5a m., 
on the subject of spinach as combined with gammon. 

The Rignt HONOURABLE THE ForuIGN SECRETARY passed Monday 
in writing despatches to the various continental powers, suzyesting 
alterations in their constitutions, and strengthening his arguments by 
a reference to the Channel Fleet. Afterwards, however, he wrote a 
set of apologies, and stated that the fleet was merely a figure of speech, 
Pens and ink were at this period removed from him. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER passed Monday in con- 
sidering which of three courses he should pursue—Ist, go fora walk ; 
2nd, go for a ride; 3rd, drawa reform bill. Ultimately he decided on 
neither, but composed a pamphlet on the Digamma. 

The Home SkcRETARY spent Monday in writing a pamphlet eulo- 
gizing the character of the Metropolitan Police, more espevially in 
regard to their unimpeachable truth, delicacy in swearing to evi- 
dence, and unvarying civility and obliging demeanour to all persons, 
especially those of the poorer classes, He was much agitated by 
reading a letter in the Times, commenting audaciously on the (so 
called) detective system, and has not yet recovered, 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR spent Monday in writing a satirical poem, 
entitled “‘ Convocation,” 

The CoLontaL Secretary, on Monday, studied the geography of 
the gold coast, and appeared uncomfortable. 

The PostmMasTER-GENERAL passed Monday in signing general 
orders, which he afterwards tore up. 

The Lorp PresiDENT, on Monday, suffered from uneasiness and in- 
digestion, occasioned by a re-perusal of the Danish Blue Book. 


OLD FRIENDS IN NEW PLACES. 


We learn from a contemporary that the 

‘* Domes from the late Exhibition building ere transported to the Alexandra 
Park, where they ure to be converted into pine-houses, under the able management 
of 8. W. Danxes, Esq.’ 

As they were intended by their designer to be ornamental, it is not 
a matter of yreat surprise that they should turn out useful, which 
they were never meanttobe. We wonder if Fowxe® the fanciful has 
any repinings when he thinks of his masterpieces pining im this way 
at Muswell-uill, 


The Prison Cat and the Church Mouse. 


THE bill for flogging gurotters—a revival of a barbarous code of 
laws at the time of the panic—has been put into force—brute force— 
at Durham, Objections baving been raised to this instance of the re- 
sults of arcign of terror, the chaplain writes to the Z'imes a most 
touching, Christian, apostolic, and truly clerical letter, saying that 
there was no harm done, but metaphorically smacking his lips over 
the brutal details, Doubtless he is a very happy and lucky man m 
being placed in a position to see people hurt when they can’t burt him 
in return, but as such a recreation is less Christian than cowardly, he 
would do well for the credit of his cloth in future not to put his satis- 
faction into words, He should have nothing to do with letters— 
except those used in branding criminals, which are quite in his line. 





DIPLOMATIC, 

Weare informed by political authorities that “The Rigatr Honour. 
ABLE EpWarb CakpweE.t, M.P., Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
will continue in turn to act as Secretary of State during the absence 
of his colleagues.” We may add, for the further information of those 
whom it may concern, that there is nothing to do, und he is doing it 
most ably. 


‘‘A Stern Chase is a Long Chase.”’ 

Ex-SrecrrTary Cuask is reported to be on the eve of a visit to this 
country, We suppose the truth is he will not be able to meet his 
moral abilities, 80 he calmly turns his (green) back upon them, feel- 
ing quile sure that the Gevernmeut notes won't run lony enough to 
catch him, We can picture him standing on the deck of the British 
steamer and sighing in the words of the poet, 

*‘ A do, my native land, a do!” 
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TASTES DIFFER. 


“ On, Samsun Jane! I’m glad ’tis you, 
I’ve got so much to say ; 

And have you seen the ’elmet new 
X 9 has on to-day ? 


“ His tunic, too, how nice it fits, 
And looks so military ; 

I really went twice into fits, 
When he looked down the airy. 


“ But, Saran JANE, you never can 
Tell how it made me blush ; 

And I’m resolved to cut the man 
In powdered ’air and plush. 


* And if our JkamMeEs he won’t invite 
Him to protect the place, 

I'll teil him so this very night— 
Tl tell it to his face.” 


“Lor! Susan! how you ever can 
Admire that ’orrid peeler, 

When Jramss is such a nive young man, 
And very much gentecler. 


“ And then his hairs and graces, too, 
His form and attitude; 

I’m sure I’m quite ashamed of you,— 
Where is your gratitude ? 

* X 9 has courted every cook, 
And now is courting MARY; 

And that is why you see him look- 
Ing always down the airy. 

* TI see him with her every night, 
In this new beave-and-tucker ; 

T know he has an appetite 
For Maky, or the supper. 


* And always, mind you, when they part, 
No one can say contrary, 

She does as should the true sweetheart— 
He does another airy.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


AMONG the announcements of new books we happened to drop upon 
the following, and having read it, have much pleasure in also “ dropping 
upon” its author :— 

“a JOYS - SORROWS of a SCHOOLMASTER. By One of Themselves. 
rice 2s. 6d. 

One of themselves! But who are “themselves”? The author 
must be either a Joy or a Sorrow; the genius of the English language 
imperatively forbids our coming to any other conclusion, But we 
suppose the person who penned this specimen of English meant “A 
Schoolmaster” by the elegant paraphrase of “One of themselves.” 
In that case he is clearly a schoolmaster very much abroad in the 
merest rudiments of his arts. We wish him joy, but sorrow to be 
obliged to confess that we consider his pupils all his eye, and his pro- 
fession only a pretence. 


A RAP FOR BELLEISLE. 

‘‘A TELEGRAM having reeched Belleisle announcing the decision in the YELVEBTON 
case, the people of the locality held great rejoicings at the good news.” — Vide 
Papers. 

Srycr the people who live at Belleisle 
In the triumph of all that is vile 
Appear to rejoice— 
Devent people, for choice, 
Would rather zoé live at Belleisle, 


—————— 





EGGS-ACTLY SO! 

THe Corporation of Dublin resolved, with only two dissentient 
votes, that the Lord Mayor should attend the provession and lay the 
first stone of the O'CONNELL monument. Of course the Mayor was 
expected to lay the stone in a Mayor’s-nest! 

PISCATORY. 

JouN Buicut, Esq., M-P., is at Tulchan Lodge, in the Highlands, 
on a fishing excursion. ‘We are informed it is with a view to bring- 
ing out a new edition of “ Watton and CoTTon(spinner)’s Angler, 
with notes by the judicious Hooxgr.” 
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A FEW IDEAS. 


THE following was picked up near Vichy, enclosed in an envelope 
of French manufacture, with a large gold bee on the seal. [From 
internal evidence, it is supposed, by those learned in such matters, to 
be the latest edition of “ Idées Napoleoniennes,” revised and brought 
down to the present date. 


Vox populi vor Dei in the ease of a nation choosing a ruler is indeed 
true, aud that monarch who has been elected by the million is alone 
free—to do what he likes with the liberties of the subjects. 

The present policy of France is peace. Such, however, is the 
generosity of France, that, much as it is against our will, we are some- 
times forced into war, even for an idea; still generosity, though a 
virtue, is a luxury, and like all luxuries must be paid for by those 
on whose behalf the virtue is exercised. Nice and Savoy to wit. 

In politics, as on the race-course, a waiting race is frequently a sure 
race. Ergo to see how Prussia and Austria intend to settle the 
Schleswig - Holstein difficulty, and then the natural boundary of 
France is the Rhine verbum sap. One of the greatest words of modern 
invention is revendication. 

According to a song which I have many times heard, when a 
sojourner in St. James’s-street, “The Pope he leads a happy life ;” 
but it strikes me that Pro Nono has not much of happiness in his 
life at present, and would have still less were I to withdraw my garrison 
from Rome. But Italy is young yet, and cannot expect to be a great 
nation in a day; besides, 1 do not yet perceive what beneclit would 
accrue to France from such an action. 

Poland! suffering martyr! how my heart bleeds for you! meta- 
phorically. Asan arrow in reserve for Russia, should occasion arise 
for war with that country again, you are all very well; but asa nation 
you are a failure. 

Freedom of the press is grand—in theory. In practice, however, I 
have found if not so good. Truth ‘is all very well applied to other 
people; when spoken about oneself its beauties are less appreciable. 
Hence the present state of French literature. 

The entente cordiade with England is very important. Much as I 
should like to avenge Waterloo, yet for France a war must be short 
and glorious, and to engage a country that would as willingly fight 
us six years as six months would hardly be likely to strengthen the 
NAPOLEONIC dynasty. My uncle tried to “crush the leopard,” and 
died a prisoner at St. Helena. Mem. One example is worth twenty 
warnings 

Mexico—but the only idea T have on that subject is that France 
has spent a deal of money, and not got much to show for it. 





Positively In-Sultan. 

Tae Turkish Minister of Public Works has just signified to the 
British Embassy that the services of SerGEANT-Masorn Lyne, the 
efficient and obliging keeper of the English graveyard at Scutari, will 
have to be dispensed with. The Sultan, it appears, then, cannot spare 
a paltry fifty pounds a year to protect from the desecration which his 
liberal-minded subjects are lonying to inflict on them, the bones of the 
gallant Englishmen who died to keep him on his throne. Of course 
money will be granted by Government or procured from private sources 
to keep Serceant-Masor Lyne on duty, but the meanness of the 
Sultan has erected on that ground a monument of ingratitude which 
Englishmen will not fail t to “ visit” when they have the opportunity. 


A Question. 


WILL any of the lezal stars tell us whether Mr. Bass’s new bill 
only applies to instrumental nuisances, or whether we can under its 
provisions move on those crying, or rather bawling evils, the itinerant 
ballad-bellowers ? We are in doubt about it, ‘because we cannot 
strictly admit that they can come under the head of “ street music.” 
Perhaps it will be better next session to revise the measure and sub- 
stitute “ discord ” for “ music,” in order to | Prevent mistakes, 


_BED- AD! ! 
THE Great Bed of Ware alluded to by Str Tony Berca in “ Twelfth 


Night ” is for sale. 


lasted from the time of SHAKESPEARE until now. But our wonder at | 


its age is a little lessened when we remember it has come down to our | 


time with four-posters, a mode of travelling which is not the most 
rapid, now that we have railroads. 


es ——— eee we 


FASHIONABLE ARRIVAL 


WE are delighted at this slack season to Pe able to assure our 


readers that mombers of the Grouse family have arrived in town from 
the moors. 





It must be a bed of rewarkable wear if it has | 
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TOWN TALK. 
By Tax LUNCHER AT THE PUBS, 


/ 

My readers will, I dare say, remember that some little time since I 
took occasion to protest against the arbitrary disbandment of a corps 
of volun:eers for alleged insubordigation at Guildford. I have reason 
to believe that I expressed the opinion of many who have the interests 
of the movement at heart, when I suggested the advisability of a 

close inquiry by volunteers into the merits and demerits of the case, 
with a view of preventing the War Office from establishing so 
dangerous a precedent as the summary disbandment of any corps with- 
out consulting the leading men of the volunteer ariny. I ventured 
to point out how fatal it woulc be to the independence of that army 
z a few clerks in Pall-mall were invested with the JONONIAN power 
to send a couple of red-tape snakes to strangle any young H&RCULES 
of a corps that threatened to be dangerous to routiue. I am delighted 
to see now that the authorities have tardily done something like 
justice —at least they have tried the delingueuts after hanging them, 
which is as near an approach to justice ascan be expevted of the 
offivial mind. The corps having been suspended is now cut down, but 
I fancy it will be no easy matter to restore animation, 

THERE is, by the way, another pretty little official kettle of fish on 
the boil just now. A number of Britons, irritated by the blood- 
sucking of the pulexw publicanus, or tax collector, have turned out in 
a body, in the columns of the Times, to demolish one Mr. Trevor, of 
the Legacy Duties. That unpopular party is probably no worse than 
heads of departments generally, from the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who bolts some questioning M.P. whole, down to—we can’t go much 
lower—Mr. LinGen, fulminating pop-gun thunders at  territied 
inspectors, Now if the leading journai is going to begin a crusade 
against 

“The insolenee of office, and the spurns 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 
it had better be enlarged to double its present size atence. In the 
meantime “ Audi Alteram Partem ”—wiio, to the eredit of human 
nature, is a frequent correspondent in cases of this sort—is deprived 
of the chance of hearing Mr. Trevor’s defence, because the official 
mind, with unusual astuteness, has laid down a rule that heads of de- 
partments cannot enter into newspaper discussions. This being the 
case, Mr. GLaDsTONE steps in and requests the complainants to lay 
their cases before him, and he will see justice done. Nothing could be 
fairer than this, but Jurirer, Sentor (who has been justly wigye t 
for it by JUPiTER, JUNIOR) deliberately accuses the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE ExcHeQuer of taking up Mr. Trevor’s side in the quarrel. 
Surely the interferenve would be fur the benefit of the public, aud 
But the Times, on behalf of its yrumblers, actually 


was so Intended, 
There 


complains because Mr. GLavsTONE wants to do them justice! 
really is no satisfying some people. 

** Poor little Rosson !’ Those words I give as a quotation, because 
I feel sure they were epitaph which we all spoke on hearing of his 
death. It is not often that an actor seems to be such a personal friend 
of his audiences as Rosson was, and the fact is siguifivant of the 
directness with which he spoke to their hearts. From the time 
when he quitted the Grecian Salom and left the costers blubbering 
their honest griefat his withdrawal, up to the time when he last trod 
the Olympic boards, he was the littl Rosson, the popular friend, 
Poor fellow! he had his faults (as who has not ?), but the light of his 
genius should be too bright for us to discern them. We could 
vot have better spared a better man, because we have no actor as good 
even on the stageat all, 

I see that Vicrok EmMaNvURL has conferred on Mr. Desanass, 
the artist, whose Victoria Cross Gallery is so well kuown, the ordeg 
and knighthood of Sr. Maurice and Sr. Lazarus, as a recognition of 
the merit of his portraitof the king in the l'own Hall at Nice. We 
don’t do these sort of things here, or a national monument like the 
Victoria Cross Gallery (which has, I fancy, passed intaprivate bands) 
would have been bonourably recognized, Art in England is too oftea 
admitted to the order of Lazarus only, and allowed to sit at rich 
men’s gates. 

J suppose every one was delighted at the sentence on the two 
ruffians who committed the brutal outrage on Da. Rows at Liver- 
| pool. Eighteen months with hard labour are the only fine arts which 
would “ soften the manners” of such geutry, and “nob permit them 
| to be savages.” As for “the lady ia the case”—feterrima cause bellé 
—I know that qvery. latitude should be allowed to the sex in the de- 
lightful recreation of jilting, but there was something vad Se deliberate 
i in this instanve, a flagramt violation of the “ good old rule, the simple 

plan” laid down in the maxim— 
‘* 1's best to be honest and trae; 


It's best to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.” 
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The way they took Richmond. 





YANKEE DOODLE’S THREE DELIVERERS. 


on a a STS Cee iD 
| 


. ; : ; : 
Fall In—Love with some amiable and virtuous young woman,on ‘Wes read in the foreign papers that 
the first opportunity yon Gey have. | The French Government has granted a sum of 200,000 francs towards the exe- 
A ttention—} By to mat Nerney a ney. n .  cution of a work on Assyrian Antiquities.” 
Right Face— Popping the question, like a man, and she'll accept you. | Par ; 
Quick March—'lo her parents, and ask their consent. | The historian of JuLtius C#sak possesses, it seems, some of the 


= Ww; ee ; ‘. qualities of Avcustus. We in Euglaud should stand by and see 
ea ber to the church, and go through the service of | some fanatical man of intellect ruin himself on some such national 


; . | labour, and when he wanted bread should dole tim fifty pounds out 

Psat} es sh ugranquas Sagi ea moments ; then determine to of a“ literary pension fund,” which has been seriously diminished by 
Ri at oho Fico eens ihe hemets thet ven frequented when | 2 grant to the widow of an officer who died in the Indian service! 
oie ot and prefer your own home ) | They really do appear to manage these things better in France, at all 

, , 

Advance Arms—To your young wife when out walking together, | events. chaadaheeaaatd 
and don’t let her walk three or four yards behind you. ATES ie. ane sii 
Break Off—Billiard playing, betting, and staying out at night, if | mares SAAS Seeeaenenee 
you wish to havea happy home. 





THE opening of the Northern Spanish Railway, which pierces the 
| chain of mountains known as the Pyrenees, fliugs down the broad gaze 

; a to the narrow prejudices of the Spaniards. As the train crosses the 
Drill for Married Volunteers. Pyrenees, the bigoted priest crosses himself and begins to appear 


Fall In—To your wife’s wishes; you’ll find that you are a gainer | uneasy. 
by doing so. 
Attention—To the children pay a little. | Great Discovery by another Gal o’ Leo. 


Right Face—Your business, and follow it with all your energy. | Tre lion who walked out of WomBWELL’s Show into the Southamp- 


Quick March—To the call of duty, and never mind the consequences, | ; ; . . r ies. of 
Halt—When your wife points out to you that such and such a | ton back parlour, and offered to take tea with some young ladies, 


: course merely evinced a preference for the wo-menagerie 
course is not the proper one. J I ence tor t gerie, 


Right about Face—When you are invited by a “friend” to take 
another glass, and you know that you have had sufficient. QF COURSE! 
Present Arms—W hen your wife asks you to push the perambulator THE supper of the Artists’ Corps took place at St. James’s Hall last 
for her. week, aud was, of course, largely attended. It was to be expected that 
Break Off— Attending the public-house so much, and keep at home. | the artists would draw. 
You will be benefited by it physically, morally, and socially, 


Not 4 Bap Morto.—For the “Special Safety Matches” which | 
THE QUESTION OF THE Times,—“ To bee or not to bee ?” | ignite only on the box, we suggest the inscription, “ Strike but Lere. 


=o res MK: A Cake, CRORES 
re an ee 
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They Manage These Things Better in France. | 





ie 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


Britannia :—“ SISTER, DEAR COLUMBIA, WHEN IS THIS TO END?” 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF JERSEY. 


Cuaprer IIL 
How tTHey Do It. 


ScenE.—TZhe Royal Court. T1m".—Half-past twelve in the dag. 
DRAMATIS PERSONG. 


BAIirr as PRESIDENT. ) 

Bic Rep-FAcep JuRAT. 

LitrLe Wuiter-FAcep DitTo. 

GOLD-SPECTACLED DITTO. 

GREFFIER, sitting at a table underneath the Bai.irr, round which 

SEVERAL QuEER NONDESCRIPTS, whose precise nature no one has ever 
been able to fathom. 

THREE ADVOCATES in a pew. 

THREB Ecrivains in a pew further back. 

SEVERAL HUNGRY-EYED, KEEN-VISAGED MEN running in and out, 
whispering fiercely to one another, and holding on by buttons. 

AUDIENCE of two blowsy-looking women and a butcher-boy. 


On the Bench. 


RED-FACED JURAT (/oqg.).— What are we waiting for ? 

BalILiFF (smiling very bland/y).— Why, you see we must wait for 
JvEAT ——, who is, I believe, the only one left of those who first 
heard this case twenty years ago. 

GOLD-SPECTACLED JURAT (frowning majestically).— Why does he 
not come then ? 

BalLifF (still more bland/y).— Well, it must be confessed that his 
absence is unfortunate; but I feel constrained in honor to state that 
he has given reason for delay. 

RED-FACED JURAT (trying to frown as nicely as his GOLD- 
SPECTACLED Brother, but making a sad mess of it).—I should like to 

know his reason. 

BAILiF¥F (with pianissimo sweetness).—Well, you see, he wouldn’t 
on any account (and who could blame him ?) miss a stroll on the pier, 
in order to see the Mail-Packet arrive. She has not been signalled 
very long. 

GOLD-SPECTACLED JURAT (very justifiably as red in the face 
as the RED-FACED JURAT, who turns purple).—And that the BalLIFF 
calls a reason ! 

RED-FACED JURAT (hitting out well from the shoulder in anticipa- 
tion).—I’]] punch his head. 

LitTLE WHITE-FACED JURAT (pawing the air in a feeble way).— 
Oh! fie! Forshame! Of course it’s a reason, I should have gone 
there too, only my corn shoots this morning. 

RED-FACED JURAT (muttering).—I1f he was not so small, Ais head 
would be punched likewise. 


Silence for about ten minutes, during which WHITEK-FACED JURAT 
takes a sight, on the sly,at RED-FaCkD JURAT. BatILirF reads a news- 
paper. GREFFIER picks his teeth with an old pen, 

Enter JURAT OF THE PIER, 


GOLD-SPECTACLED JURAT (stwrting up and thatmping the arm of 
his chair).— Well, JuRaT ——, so here you are at last, after daring 
to keep me waiting for half an hour. 

RED-FACED JURAT (beginning to remove his paletot).—Wait till 
I get off my coat; P’d//show him. 

BaiLiFF (hearing a row, looks up from his newspaper; some other 
people look vp from newspapers tov).—Ob! really now! let’s be 
amiable. I’m amiable; let’s all be nice. Mr. ADvocaTE ——, will 
you kindly make your application to the Court ? 

StouT ADVOCATE (loudly and with a sharp contempt in his tone 
of address).— 1 appear in behalf of Mr. B , who has been arrested 
at the suit of Mr. A . 

THIN ADVOCATE (ina suave manner, but with contempt likewise). 
—And I appear for Mr. A ‘ 

BalLiFF (trying to look like an English judge).—I believe. I am 
right in assuming that the plaintiff and defendant stand in the 
relation of brothers. 

Stout ADvocaTE (uttering the offirmative at the top of his voice).— 
Yes! but you need not have taken such a long dunder-headed way of 
expressing it. 

BaiLiFF (pretending not to hear).— And I believe that the present 
application is thelast feature of this case, which commenced twenty 
years ago. 

GOLD-SPECTACLED JURAT (whispers BAILIFF),—I say, did you hear 
what AvVoOCcATE said? Are you going to stand that ? 

BalLirr (whispers Lack).—kKh? vwo—what? Yes, yes—no, no; 
let’s be nice, let’s be nice! 

THIN ADVOCATE (in a draw/).—I need not, I suppose, remind the 
Court that we had better proceed. 

Stout ApDvocatTE (fiercely).— Proceed to what ? 
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TuHin ADvocatTE (throwing himself on the Court).—I protest against 
this intimidation. 

Stout ApvocaTE (more fiercely)— What! protest !—infamous ! 

BAILIFF (with both his hands working up and down amiably).—Oh ! 
come, let’s be nice, let’s be nice. 

RED-FACED JURAT (still on his peculiar remedy) — Punch his head, 

Tain ApvocaTE (again throwing himse/f).—I protest—— 

Stour ApvocaTE (fierce to the uttermost).—What ? again! Infa- 
mous! But—ha! ha!—no more. (Knocks him down.) 

BAILiFF (to THIN ADVOCATE, who has been picked up by the GREFFIER 
during an opportune lapse in his tooth-picking isolation from passing 
events).—I am sorry for you, Mk. ADVOCATE , but you have brought 
it on yourself, You know that Mr. ApvocaTEs —— is liable to get 
angry. Now let’s be comfortable—let’s be nice, ; 

So they begin again, trying to get nice, but they don’t, and are, in fact, 
unable to come near the real business at all, by reason of several lively 
little fights, which having arrived at their recognized average in point 
of number, are adjourned for representation on every Court day until 
Surther notice. 








F. ROBSON. 
Died Thursday, midnight, 11th August, 1864, 


Struck from roll of living record, 
Lo! a meteor of the age; 

Gone, a great guerilla chieftain 
From the armies of the stage. 


Genius often tabernacles 

In a shrine of rugged clay— 
Intellect doth very often 

Flash a strangely-coloured ray. 


Dark, yet bright in primal structure, 
Down below the crystals run ; 

Brought to surface, see them taking 
Prisms captured from the sun, 


So with him, who, seeking honour 

In a lode of common ore, 
Brought the metal to a lustre 

That it never knew before, 
Pantaloon of little figure, 

Cackling voice and shuffling gait ; 
Then a voice of trayic tremble, 

And a form that doth dilate 


Out of folly into sternness, 
Love, aud hate, and writhing pain ; 
Features carved to lines of power, 
By the chisel of the brain, 
Now wild laughter, now wild terror 
Seizes on the wondering throng ; 
So quick alternating, that they 
Scarcely knew *twas right or wrong 
When they laughed, or when they trembled, 
As their tribute to a man 
Who himself could scarcely fathom 
Where the boundary line began. 
One who could, by force of genius, 
Dignify a paper crown ; 
One who found a classic toga 
In the wotley of a clown. 


Through the firmament of Tuxsprts, 
Scaling heaven though treading earth; 
Drawing pathos from the comic, 
And a wajesty from mirth. 
lee 
A GIGANTIC BLUNDER, 

Ws read the other day in a contemporary that 

‘* The new giant who has mace his appearance in the streets of the metropolis 
is no other than Joun Guxaves, the well-known book-maker,”’ 

In the dearth of literary eminence, we were preparing to hail this 
large intellect as a truly zreat man, when we discovered that instead 
of being a greater man than CHargies DickEns, he is only a better, 
and that if he takes any interest in his race, it is not the human race, 





Motto rok Avcust.—“ Up-grouse ye then, my merry, merry 
men !” 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 


UN, my boy, what a delightful dif- 
ference there is in our respective 
situations. You are working away 
in that hot, uncomfortable port- 
manteau of a place which you are 
pleased to dignify by conferring 
upon it the style and title of editor’s 
room. Youare arranging a heap of 
badly-written slips; you areswearing 
at the caligraphy of your corres- 
pondents, and you vow that a 
butcher’s bill is copper-plate to it. 
You are perspiring freely; you are 
dusty; you are using much bad 
language; your boots pinch you, 
and your collar rucks up behind. 
For this is August, and in a 
London August boots always pinch, and collars always ruck 
up behind. I, on the other hand, am writing amusing copy 
at a window which commands the greater part of the Lake of 
Geneva, together with the Jura range. Cool breezes fan my heated 
brow. They come from the mountains behind Gingulph, and they 
breathe of vines, On my right stretch the vineyards of the Canton 
Vaud, and the towns of Lausanne and Vevey. On my left is the 
Dent du Midi and the valley of the Rhone, with the Castle of Chillon 
in the foreground, and Mont Blanc in the far distance, and behind me 
_ that fine precipice the Dent du Jaman. What do you think of 
that ? 
Your correspondent left Boulogne on Monday afternoon last. By 
a remarkable coincidence he had arranged to start by the same train 
that was to convey his GazgLLa into the heart of Switzerland. She 
was there, that fairy thing, with many parcels and other matters, such 
as birdcayes and prickly cacti, which do not strictly come under that 
denomination, Your correspondent found her spirited proprietor in 
the graceful act of shaking his fist at many porters, who, however, 
Jaughed him to scorn, Thereupon your correspondent tendered his 








He is represented as he 


Here he is, tendering his services. 
appeared inthe act of saying in his pleasant way, “ My dear sir, leave 


services. 


goer tome. I am accustomed to deal with these ruffians, and 
if you will allow me I will twist them round my little finger for you. 
Do allow me to twist them round my little finger for you!” GazELia 
looked her thanks, and your correspondent felt rewarded. But little 
did that inexperienced young man know what he had undertaken; 
otherwise, do you think he would have charged himself with the awful 
reeponsibility of fourteen trunks, a birdcage, a glass, something in 

aper, and looking like a small chandelier, two prickly cacti, four 
Semnse- hones prepared to collapse on the slightest provocation, and a 
big boat, full of wooden sailors, with their legs very far apart, intended 
as a present for GazeLLa’s small brother? No. It is not of the 
thirty-five francs twelve sous which he had to pay for enrégistrement 
that he complains so much as of the abusive indignation of old 
GazgELLa (if he may be allowed to apply the expression to GazeELLa’s 
papa), when that gentleman discovered that all his luggage was by 
some mistake sent on from Paris toward Strasburgh, excepting only 
that portion of it which had been left behind at Amiens, However, 
a few telegraphic messages set matters to rights, and eventually the 
fourteen trunks and other matters were safely lodged at the Lyons 
and Mediterranean terminus. 

If ever you travel from Paris to Switzerland by night, read this 
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a ent 
paragraph and get it by heart. First-class carriages on this line are of 
two descriptions, ordinary carriages and coupés de lit. The coupés de 
lit are fitted up with a beautiful couch, two tables, two looking-glasses 
and other luxuries which are not to be found in other carriages, so it 
is, of course, an object with the traveller to secure one of these to 
himself. But the railway authorities charge seven francs fifty centimes 
above the ordinary fare for the use of one of these coupés to Neufchate] 
so the only reasonable means of obtaining possession of one of them 
is fraud. And this is how the fraud is accomplished. You walk 
about the platform until the train is quite full, and then you go toa 
porter and ask him to find you a first-class seat. He will not listen to 
you for several minutes, but eventually collar and shake him, and he 
will then tell you that there are none vacant, Carry him under your 
arm to the station-master, and make him repeat his statement in that 
functionary’s presence, whereupon the station-master will swear at 
you until the train starts, during which interval you will appear 
amused, and will look at him through your eyeglass, taking care to 
wipe it carefully first. As soon, however, as the train is on the move 
he will hurry you into a coupé, and tell you that you will have to pay 
seven francs and a half over and above the advertised fare. You treat 
this notion as a good joke, and take care to let him see you take off 
your coat and boots, preparatory to turning in for the night, before you 
leave the station. He will foam, but do 
not let that affect you. You will have 
escaped the horrid sight of witnessing 
bilious and uncleanly Frenchmen pre- 
pare for the night, and you will not see 
them have that nightmare which is the 
natural consequence of going to sleep in 
the position which all Frenchmen as- 
sume when they go to sleepin a railway 
carriage. You will, moreover, be able to 
smoke all the way,and you can, moreover, 
go through your favourite recitations, 
accompanied with appropriate action, 
without any danger of being set down 
as a dangerous lunatic. Inthe morning 
you can go through the process of ablu- 
tion, and you can do your back hair, 
Of course when you are asked for your 
supplementary ticket you say you were 
put into that carriage because all the 
others were full. The collector will ex- 
postulate, but ask him if such language 
is fit and proper to be applied to the 
Lord Mayor of London, and he will 
kotoo, and run and fire cannons in your 
honour. 


You have heard of Swiss insolence, 
but you have never experienced it. I 
know you have never experienced it 
because you smile, and your fave is 
jocund and your spirits high, and you 
make pleasant little jokes. All these 
matters are inconsistent with the fact of 
having experienced Swiss insolence. It withers you up and makes you 
gnash your teeth. It makes your correspondent say, “ Oh, bother!” 
“Confound it!” “ Dear, dear, how tiresome!” « Well, did you ever ?” 
and make use of other fearful exclamations of a similar description. 
But if you want to know what it is like, try the Swiss porters at 
Lausanne. Here Gazexua and her papa left the train, and telling me 
that they would leave all their luggage in my charge, disappeared 
into the buffet. And now began such a scene as would have made even 
you tremble and turn pale if you bad witnessed it, Your corres- 
pondent was hustled into aroom where the only furniture was 4 
counter, and a frantic female who 
spoke no French, and whose faculties 
were absolutely swamped in her 
anxiety to obtain possession of her 
only box. A train was in attendance 
to take your correspondent and the 
GazkéLLa family on to their destina- 
tion, which he will not name, particu- 
larly as he objects to making invidious 
distinctions, and, moreover, don’t want 
to be bothered with letters, It was, of 
course, his object to get the luggage 
of GaZKELLa and Co. into the train, 
in which that firm had comfortably 
seated itself. He remarked eight or ten idiotic-looking porters gaziDg 
vacantly at nothing in particular, and he ordered them, in excellent 
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minutes, and eventually, with much unnecessary slosbering, told your 
correspondent that the train then in the station would not start for 
five hours, and that there was plenty of time. Another slobberer 
here interfered and said that it was going on directly, and a third 
slobberer declared, in spite of the fact that your correspondent was 
looking upon it, that it had started hours ago. The frantic female 
here cut in with “Oh, do get me my box; there itis, that black one; 
do tell them to give it to me!” Yourcorrespondent thus found him- 
self pitchforked into a graceful double act of trunkmanship, and he 
endeavoured, but in vain, to induce the slobbering porters to deliver 
up the lady’s box. So he addressed himself to the recovery of 
GAZELLA’s property, and seeing a young man in many buttons and 
infinite gold lace, he implored him to tell the porters to exercise their 
muscles in his behalf. ‘That young man sneered at your correspondent 
and ‘told him that it was too late, as the train was on the move. He 
was about to curse the young man, when he was again interrupted by 
the disconsolate lady, whose “ My box!—oh, do MakEthem giveme my 
box!” rings in his ears at this moment. In the meantime the slob- 
bering porters had disappeared, but in their place there came a man 
in more buttons and more gold lace than your correspondent had ever 
seen all at once before. He wasa man before whom the other gold 
laced one cowered, and an appeal to this functionary resulted in 
GaZRuLa’s boxes being deposited in the train and carried safely to 
their destmation. As to the unfortunate 
lady (who, I forgot 
tomention, wished 
to stop at Lau- 
sanne), the last I 
saw -of her and 
her box is exhi- 
bited in the mar- q 
gin. The station- | 
master is repre- y, 
sented in the act : 

of ingeniously ridding himself of her importunities by putting her 
into a carriage labelled “ Dijon,” and two slobberers are shown putting 
her little “all” into a train which was about to start for Martigny. 



























CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 


PICKED UP BY OUR OWN MOUCHARD. 


SmiTtH.—The Hibernian Athens has been distinguishing itself 
ately. 

Brown.—Meaning Belfast. Yes; we can’t be overproud of our 
co-relivionists under the circumstances. 

SmiTH.—No, for with them Protestantism means fanaticism, and 
“the ylorious and immortal memory, &c.,” is an excuse for brutalities of 
the worst kind. 

Brown.—Perhaps they fancy their profession of religion covers a 
multitude of sins. 

SmitH.—I should rather say it was a cloak of—maliciousness, 

Brown.—Neat thing in mines that before Petersburg. 

SmitH.—So the unlucky Confederates found it, but 1 don’t see that 
the Federals gained much by it. 

Brown.—Except a beating—that they certainly obtained. 

SmitH.—I’ll tell you what always amuses me in this American war, 
and that is how the Star and Standard each contrive to draw dia- 
metrically opposite deductions from identically the same news. How 
do they manage it ? 

Brown.—Well, you see,on both papers they have writers with 
great powers—— 

Smitra.—Of description. 

BrowNn,.—No—imagination. 

Suita.— What do you think of the bathing complaints—about the 
indecency, I mean, of the present customs ? 

Brown.— Why, that although they may be true, yet, after all, it is 
only a case of bare assertion. 


MORE SHAKESPEARIAN MUDDLES, 


WE observe that the balance-sheet of the Bath SuakespraRR Cele- 
bration Committee, recently published, shows a sum of £196 13s. 6d. 
as received—and spent, with nothing in the shape of the proposed 
scholarship to show for it. This is so much in keeping with the 
London doings that we cannot help saying to the National Committee, 
“ Go to Bath, and fraternise with the pumps!” 


THE LATEST FROM THE DonxRY SHow.—“ Mule twists active.” 


my Ur 


French, to place the boxes in the train. They gibbered for several] PRINTING-HOUSE- 
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PRESS FUND. 
A Story witTH A MORAL. 


Hvreau, for the Soton of Printing-house-square, 
And woe to the luckless who his anger dare, 

For he trimmeth his goose-quill and calleth for gall, 
Then woe to offenders, the great and the small; 
For the lion is rampant, aroused from his lair, 

Is the Editor Royal of Printing-house-square. 


Like a bull *fore whose eyes a red kerchief is thrown, 
Like a loud neighing charger when trumpet is blown, 
Like an [Irishman longing for fierce faction fight, 
With shillelach uplifted und ready to smite, 

*Gainst the Newspaper Fund with its promises fair, 

He came forth to do battle from Printing-house-square, 
Like the cry of Miss Emr ty, aged perhaps nine,' 
Neglected when Fanwy is asked out to dine ; 

Like the sigh of Miss Gurtrupr when Harry prefers 
Miss Ng_tity Broww’s singimg and playing to hers; 
Like the moan of a spinster who’s lost her front hair, 
Thus querulous issued from Printing-house-sq uare: 


** What right havereporters for ‘ Beautiful Star’ 
(Supported by broad brims who deprecate war), 
Who write for the press from a mere greed of gain, 
And assisted 2. Coppmn im ‘ Mousselaine de Laine ; 
To the Newspaper Press Fund ? for they do not swear 
By the Editor Royal of Printing-house-square. 


“And what right have the gentlemen forming the staff 
Of the embryo 7imes—in plain words Zelegraph— 

To ask for subscriptions from speech-making peer, 

Or parson so famed Hall of Exeter dear ? 

Pray answer this question, ’tis put from the chair 

Of the Editor ruling im Printing-house-square, 


“ And why should that man loving rebus and pun, 
Who contributes his mite to hebdomadal Fun, 
Whether poem or sketch, or satiric cartoon, 

For the mirth-causing journal whose sign’s a balloon, 
Expose his privations and ask for redress 

From the newly-formed fund for the Newspaper Press ? 


“ And why should the gentlemen summoned to write 
The leaders en France, or America’s plight, 

With gesture respectful stand waiting to beg, 

Like a poor, wounded grenadier, minus a leg ? 

Their woes and their sorrows they nobly should bear,” 
Quoth the Editor Royal of Printang-house-square, 


“ And why should the gentlemen night after night 
Reportiny the speeches of GLADSTONE or BRIGHT, 
Wide-spreading the wit of our jaunty Premier, 

Or recording the wisdom of bishop and peer, 

Demand their assistance? Oh! pray have a care, 
Our craft is in danger,” quoth Printiny-house-square, 
“For should member or peer then forget to subscribe, aa 
Or, in plain terms, omit the reporters to bribe, 

Lo! mark ye, his speech in a few lines appears, 
While the fortunate donors are greeted with ‘ cheers.’ 
How very degrading! a shocking affair !” 

Cries the Editor Royal of Printivg-house-square, ~ 


“For see how the Zimes, with its literate staff, 
Hold aloof from the step and derisively laugh ; 
Scat need hath Jove’s sons of donation or loan, 
And they are respectable men, all must own, 

And gentle by birth, education, and dress ; 

They sneer at the ‘ Fund for the Newspaper Press,’ 


“Then in vain shall the Telegraph, Standard, and Star, 

Seek the Fourth Estate’s grand independence to mar; 

In vain shal] each ‘ police-court’ and ‘ avcident’ scribe 

Politely and modestly ask for a bribe ; 

Vaevictis! by JurirER TONANS we swear 

The thing is a failure,” quoth Printing-house-square, 
MORAL. 

"Tis the demirep blazons her sister’s sad fall ; 

"Tis the coward that dips magnum-bonum in gall ; 

And in cart, van, or carriage, the wheel that is worst 

Of the four is most certain to ery out the first, 

Then, So_on, ensconced in thy snug easy-chair, 

Pray ponder this woral in Printing-house-square, 
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DELIGHTFUL. 


Captain B, (recognizing an old Schoolfellow) :—“ WHY, GOOD GRACIOUS, JONES, I’M GRIEVED TO SEE you IN SUCH A POSITION!” 
Jones (savagely) :—“ BLOW YOUR SYMPATHY—Jbuy a trotter !” 








TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. like hours, but I did not confine myself to London alone. Londoners 


Dear Sin,—Passing along Leicester-square.on Tuesday last, I hardly know the beauty of its environs. Such for the day. In the 
icked up the enclosed MSS., and if: found suitable for the pages of | evening I longed to be in my own country. I frequently dined at 


‘UN, you are at liberty to make what,use you like of it, “ Verey’s,” and the “Solferino,” the only places you can get a good 
| Yours very truly, E. Y. T. |dinér in London. Most of the English restaurants, the entrance 


a ‘ tin ah b is encumbered up’ with the shells of the huitres d’Ostende, the 
Tam now in London. There was once a magic in that name, but | most delicious of oysters. The dining-rooms are not much larger than 

now a forest of scaffold poles, railway arches, and ruins, The Thames | g pox at the opera, but there you’ hear the rustling of silks, and one 

Embankment—ah, ah ! —how often have I promised to visit thee. Yes, | meets in those narrow passages veiled forms hastening mysteriously 

Tam now there. It will revive the memory of great events. The | to some rendezvous, I am dis usted, and long to return to my 

Commonwealth—ah, ah! only inname. France, pour La Gloire, of | native Paris.” , 3 ° 5 

how many great events hast thou been the arena? The reformation ; 

—the revolution—the witty and profligate Regent—the unfortunate 


CH4RLES THE First—the St Paul’s—the National Gallery—ah, ah !— A Wipe for Welsh Juries. 
the Buckingham Palace—the Richmond—the Kew! How my heart - . 

beats with delight as I look back upon my native city. I was only (Vide sacent tviale.) 
awakened in the environs of Leicester-square (one of the most aris- THERE once was a jury of Wales ah 
tocratic quarters in this great city) by the rumbling of carts at the Brought in verdicts by “ heads or by tails. 
bonne hour of eight’o’clock, but I was soon up and in the great artery of And now the Chief Justice 


Says great his disgust is 


the life’s blood of London—Regent-street. From it, as from a flood-yate, , ose 5S 
To find things so fishy in Wales. 


rushes along in conflicting eddies, sweeping like a’ broom, in quest of 
pleasure; mostly the noble sons of Gaul. Some are hurrying to the a 


| Ser] entines—a favourite place for bathers— some to the various coffee- Literary News. 
houses, some aur Italiens tothe Piccadilly to enjoy their morning Tere last bulletin from the bard ou 
’ > ‘ re ae l ¢ . - : = 
smoke and da bagatelle, some to the Tattersall . ag hat am Lto do The Isle, called of England the garden, 
| with them now? They have lost their charm. My hair is grey. Is that we for six bob 
| My heart is withered. But I anticipate. What do the phrenoloyists Can see what sort of job 
| mean by not having assigned to their chart of the skull of Les A nglais | He has made of his book, “ ENocn ARDEN.” 
| aplace for gambling? The Enylish lord stakes his money—lands—in 


fact, his only bed. .The diplomatist—the figurante, the financier, and ; —_ a eT 
the mendicant, all fall down before one idol ; the name of horrid asso- | SgasonaBLE Wisi.—“ Long to rain over us! 

ciations—horse racing. It has asubtle poison and worse kinds of death | QUESTION FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE Examiners.—If T were cut 
—no, not death, for 1 live, if dying in this miserable city from day to | in half, in what district in Iodia would my waist be? Mysore division, 
day can be called life. The first few weeks of my sojourn here passed | of course, 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER aT THE Pvuss, 


-T must be very pleasant to be Poet 
Laureate, especially if you are 
not very particular, and in a sort 
of superior manner expect the 
public to pay six shillings for a 
very thin volume, one-half re- 
print. The present volume, al- 
tered (not improved) in appear- 
ance from the old TgNNYSONIAN 
form, is so very thin that the 
names on the back look like one 
outlandish word “ ENocHAR- 
DEN.” The book is, as a whole, 
not up to the old standard, I 
fancy ; though, “ The Northern 
Farmer ” is very fine. The prin- 
Ait cipal story is as old as ‘“* AULD 
er. eae Rosin GREY” in plot, but 
gee prettily told, and “ AYLMER’s 
Field” has a vein of fine verse 
here and there. There must, 
however, be great merit in the 
volume somewhere, or the 
Atheneum would not pitch into 
it. That very proper old paper 
_is horrified at a sort of bigamy 
_= discovered in one story, and talks 
= thereabout the finest twaddle of 
~ which it is capable. I was 
specially amused at one passage 
in the review : 

‘The moral is much the same as in ‘Not Dead Yet,’ but the poet’s purpose 

being different from that of the novelist,” &c. 
If one had any suspicion that the author of that very mild story were 
a writer in the Atheneum, one would call that a blundering and impu- 
dent attempt to puff off “ his bit of nonsense ” under Mr. TENN YSON’S 
“ kiver,” as WINIFRED JENKINS says. By the way, I see the old pro- 
prietor and maker of this journal has lately passed from amongst us at 
a ripe age—not too soon though, when we consider that he has seen the 
Atheneum become what it is,and has beheld his son made such abaronet. 
Of course the Laureate’s book has sold like wildfire—seventeen 
thousand in two days, goes the fable. I wish him luck with the next 
edition heartily; but it does not inspire me with a deep impression 
of the poetical taste of the age when I remember that Ropert 
Brownina's “Dramatis Personz ” is advertised for no new edition. 
Well, some people get fame discounted at once; others have to wait 
for their investment to bear fruit ; and SHAKESPEARE and BROWNING 
and such men can afford to wait for a recoguition. 

THE bit of virtuous legislation which was to make people respectable 
and pure by Act of Parliament, and over which some of the highly 
moral press uttered such yells of delight, does not appear to be work- 
ing so beautifully as was expected. Its admirers are obliged to admit 
they hear of “cunning devices by which the spirit of the law is set at 
nought though its letter is complied with ”—in other words, that the bill 
is inoperative where most intended to be stringent; and in the meantime 
Honest Labour, who turns out of his bed miles away in the country 
at midnight, and trudges beside his team into Covent-garden through 
the dark chill mornings, in order that we may have brocoli, Brussels 
sprouts, and “green peas in their season,” is most tyrannically 
treated. He, withthe Covent-garden porters, newspaper compositors, 
and a numberless host of midnight industrians, asks, with chilled and 
pinched interior, 

“What, beeause you are virtuous shall there be no more cakes and ale ?” 


And the cakes and ale they mean are necessary nutriment, not 
luxuries. Is it not curious that whenever you hear of some hard- 
grained, bigoted, blundering bill, which in failing to abolish one evil 
sweeps away a hundred inoffensive people, that bill is sure to be the 
work of the so-called religious, righteous, and Christian persons who 
want to make usall as good as themselves—and no better? The 
police, with their usual judicious acuteness, are enforcing this ob- 
noxious measure in all those places where it was not intended to be 
put into operation, as if they wished to make the measure unpopular. 
And the poor night-workers, without a voice raised on their behalf, 
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are cut off from the supplies absolutely and imperatively required to | tion lasted some time, and the state ef the nerves of the audience, when 
‘all was over, can only be defined in the words of our own penny-a- 


liberally amended next session, but in the meautime what injustice, | liner, as being such as “ can be much better conceived than described.” 


support life and health. The bill must, of course, be largely and 
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what ruin, to many! I just throw out as a hint to the really bene- 
volent, who take up these questions in a practical form, the sugges- 
tion that a Defence Committee be organized to assist those who are 
injured by the measure—the small coffee-house keepers on the line 
of road to our markets—and that active steps be taken to procure an 
immediate accession of common sense to the police to ensure a modi- 
fication of their stringency. 

AN international congress of doctors at Geneva, is meeting with the 
intention of mitigating the horrors of war, by an attempt to procure 
a general recognition of the mission of the medical staff and ambu- 
lance service. I’m afraid that, nice as the theory looks, and beneficial 
as it would be in the working out, as soon as the teeth begin to be 
set and the swords to be grasped, the petty distinctions would be for- 
gotten ; and indeed the immunity thus granted to the medical staff 
could be made a dangerous weapon by unscrupulous opponents—and 
in war we banish scruples. 

Bx.rast has certainly distinguished herself even among Irish cities 
for a love of disorder and bloodshed, which will send the Federal 
crimps there with a delighted anticipation of alarge haul. I hope 
sincerely they will be disappointed. It would be better for Pat to be 
picked off by a compatriot and ship’s carpenter in his own mud, than 
to go out to the Western battle-fields and rot. In Heaven’s name let 
all well-intentioned people drop the word “emigrate” from their 
vocabulary in talking to the Irish, until the civil strife across the 
Atlantic dies out beyond hope of-revival by fresh fuel. It is not only 
that the battle-fields are heaped by thousands on thousands of Irish 
slain, that the land is sodden with rivers of Irish blood, but that 
sixty-eight thousand Irish women—some are mere girls of ten—who 
came out with their families, but have lost their brothers, husbands, 
and fathers in the bottomless pit of Federal enlistment, are driven to 
shame and degradation in the streets of New York. Let Ireland 
remember that! 


A SONG OF THE FLY SEASON. 


On! the whisking, frisking flies, 
Bobbing about one’s nose and off again ; 
Think, whenever you drink, one lies 
Snug in the jug to make you cough again ; 
Busy about us all the day, 
Making us leer at beer suspiciously, 
Buzzing at night in a worrying way, 
Aud waking us up in the morning viciously. 
Oh ! the tiresome, teasing flies, 
Whisk them off and back they come again ; 
Vain the hope of the man who tries, 
By flippers and flappers, to stop their hum again, 


Settling down on each sugary knob, 
Blackening milk with their hairy bodies all, 
Into our tea they at breakfast bob, 
Fillip them forth and an impudent nod is all ; 
Over the butter one crawls and sprawls, 
Lift him out, and the grateful beggar see, 
Breathing his last on your toast he falls, 
And leaves you his legs as a friendly legacy. 
Oh! the tiresome, teasing things, 
Of life’s small troubles the lively images, 
Waifs and strays of legs and wings 
Are all the spoils of constant scrimmages. 


Photograph wanted—there’s a pose ! 
Features freed frum all severity ; 
Stop ! there pops a fly on your nose, 
And your face screwed up goes down to posterity. 
Thinuer, through dinner being never obtained, 
From taking a morsel these torments prevent all men ; 
BanTING himself might the fly-world have trained, 
To lessen the waistcoats of corpulent gentlemen. 
Tickling, tiresome, teasing flies, 
If they need blessings, there’s plenty of mine for ’em; 
Fidgeting round our nose and eyes, 
Deuce a bit can we write a line for ’em! 


Horrible Barbarism in the Nineteenth Century. 


AT one of the Music-halls two comic singers have been singing 
twelve comic songs, successively, for a prize of one bundred pounds, in 
the presence of an enlightened British public. This appalling exhibi- 
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What do they Mean? | WHERE “Rk” WE NOW? 











In these days of slipshod writing—the GzorcE-AUGUSTAN period Our superfine friend the Saturday Review appears to have suffered 
of English literature—it is not always easy to discover what people | from the weather. Readers of that infallible journal will discover on 
really mean. We lately came upon an advertisement which informed | page 233, in an article on the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, a very 
us that “Squire HamMPpEN (who ever he may be) says that SPURGEON | gross blunder, no less than an omission, in speaking of a square in 
is knocking the brains out of the established clergy,” and entreats us | Dublin, to double in its name that peculiar letter which the swell in 
to see the refutation in some cheap religious organ, with the assurance | Str BuLtwer LyTTon’s play of “ Money” objects to pronounce 
that the first half-dozen numbers can be had always. Now if the| because it’sso “wum.” As our poor friend with a papal character 
refutation had been specified as to be found in a certain number, we | for infallibility cannot correct its errors, however anxious to do so, 
could understand it. But it appears the first half-dozen numbers | we, with characteristic humanity, interfere on its behalf, and beg that 
generally do the work; and the conclusion we must come to is, that | the public will, on page 233, read for “ Merion,” “ Merrion,” and so 
they refute this calumny about the baptist butcher-boy, by their general | bid adieu to our contemporary, trusting it will long continue to see 
tone. The inference that the writings of the established clergy are | the Leauty of the maxim which bids us be “ merry and wise”’—* Mer- 
calculated to relieve our anxiety as to the possibility of their having | rion-wise”’—or otherwise. 

their brains dashed out, as it is elegantly described, is not altogether 
flattering to the body in question. In other words, it is as much as to | 
say they would have lost them, but could not—faute de quoi! We | 
trust this warning will make the serious publisher of this comic | 








SISTERS OF PROGRESS. 
OvR readers have, no doubt, been amused at a case at the Police 





announcement look seriously—and comically—at his advertisements | Courts lately, touching the proceedings of a body of she-teetotallers, 
in future. calling themselves “ The Star of the East ”—Hast, in this connection, 
meaning Whitechapel—“ Total Abstinence Society of Sisters of Pro- | ts 

A SECOND DANIEL—LAMBERT. gress, Tent No.2.” Thesecretary of this body was summoned for con- | i 

, ry Say , duct—not of the most loving or sisterly—to a progressing sister, who 

Waar a pity we don’t live ina free country like France, where | seemed to be a little in arrear with her accounts. From what we : 


people were put into prison for shouting out about a certain French 
“ WALKER,” very popular in Paris just now, under the cognomen of 
“Lambert.” The EMPEROR, going to pay a visit to the fair held on 
the Esplanade in honour of his féte, was greeted by cries of 
“ LAMBERT,” and left the place in dudgeon ; since which time the 
police have been actively employed in endeavouring to discover the 
hidden signification of the simple word “ LAMBERT.” From what we 
can learn, it appears probable that the joke rose from the terrified 
shricks of a lady of that name coming up from the country to visit 
Paris, and losing her better-half at the railway station. This seems 
the most likely origin of the popular cry ; though what became of the 
luckless pair, or how the wind was tempered to the shorn LAMBERT, 
we have not learnt. But, at all events, the French police are on the 
track! Fancy Scotland-yard employed in tracing the mysterious 
hatter whose name the English street-boy so perseveringly inquires 
for! Picture the “A” division seriously investigating the state of 
one’s poor feet, or displaying a burning desire to learn where we are 
going on Sunday—or, ineeed, where we are now! Well, as we began | 
by saying, it is a pity we do not live in a great country like France! 


could observe, total abstinence in this case did not extend to an “ill- | 
spirit,” which we should be inclined to label “spite,” for when the | 
hen-secretary was shown in what she had done wrong to the non- | 
punctual-in-payment sister, and told that that lady must be reinstated, | 
she vowed that it was impossible, and that her (the secretary’s) illegal | 
erasure of the name must hold good. Of course the worthy magistrate 
did not stand any nonsense of that sort; so “Tent No. 2” will have 
to come down a peg, and readmit the wandering star of the East, and | : 
erring sister of progress. But faucy a body of she-teetotallers who 
indulged in personal encounters! lor what else is the meaning of 
| the secretary’s statement, 
‘* She's scratched—and cannot be reinstated.” 
The sisters appear to have appended strange claws to their agree- 
ment—or rather disagreement. 


oy 2 
DO ake ccna 


ON DITS. | 


On dit—that His R——1 H—a—s the P E oF W——S will on 
his return from Copenhagen immediately proceed to America, ‘The 
reason for this sudden step is not correctly known, but itis whispered | 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. in the higher circles that the royal personage is to take the command : 





of the Federals against LEE; PRESIDENT LiNncoLN having offered 
PICKED UP BY OUR OwN MovcHarp. the sovereignty of the South to the P——k if successful. | 
SmitH.—Did you read the speech of our noble Premier at Tiverton On dit—that Mr. Bass is busily engaged in framing a bill to be | 
last week ? laid before the next Parliament. Itis to be entitled, we understand, | 
Brown.—Yes; beautiful. So peaceful and pleasant. **An Act for the prevention and abolition of Costermongers’ cries in | | 
SmitH.—* Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” But did you observe that | and about the metropolis.” 
the quondam eagle is now become the sucking dove ? On dit—that the cry “Eh! LamBent,” supposed to have been raised | 1 
Brown.—Yes ; and how flattering it was to our self-respect to be | for some secret purpose by the dreaded society of the Carbonari, has 
told that we were far too weak to take part in the Danish war! | so alarmed the EMPEROR that he has had a new coat of mail manu- 
Smiru.—I don’t think, however, that the country quite appreciated | factured, rendering him perfectly dagger or bullet-proof. : 
it, though of course it will meet with the approval of the peace-monger- On dit—that Mr. C——s R——p’s new novel, “ The Maniac’s Bride, | 4 
ing party. or Revelations of a Lunatic Doctor,” will shortly appear, It is also : 
RnowNn.—The speech seemed, in fact, to be chiefly addressed to | currently reported thata new work by Mr. G——r A—G——Ss . 


them, and reminded me considerably of the advertising tradesmen | 5—A, called ‘Sub Rosa, or the Mysteries of Private Life Unveiled,” 

whoare grateful for past favours, and hope for a continuation of the | 1s in the press. 

same atthe elections next year. On dit—that the benchers of the Inner Temple are taking into 
Smitu.—Still, somehow, I hardly fancy that the admission wil] | favourable consideration a proposal that the “ Gardens” should become 

tend to make us respected on the continent; nor will it add muchto | the site of the new law courts. 


the national honour, On dit—that the Times and the Daily Telegraph are about to be 
Brown.—Oh! as regards the foreign policy of the present Govern- | united, under the auspices of a Limited Liability Company. 
| ment, the less we say about honour the better. On dit—aud this is an on dit not to be questioned—that FUN is the 
| Ssitn.—True, but unpleasant. best penny-worth in the world. Gothen, all ye people, and invest in it. 


Brown.— What a beautiful thing is faith! a 7 
SmiTH.—As a moral copybook maxim that remark is unimpeach- 

: ; - UR ’ 

able, but asa question of common sense it greatly depends upon the HIGH CHURCH! 


sort. | TleRe’s lofty eloquence, with a vengeance :— 

Brown.— Oh, of course, For instauce, the faith displayed by the “* A clergyman recently, on the completion of the Barclay Church spire, Edin- 
Cerman investors in American securities. burgh, delivered a sermon from the summit.”’ 

Sa1tu.— Where it’s likely to be its own and only reward, We wonder some of his oratorical flights did pot bring him down. 


At all events, his sermon had “ summit” in it, which is not invariably 
man: ¢ a + : wena tt 2 2. f » an ° 7 ae Ty = : 

A QUOTATION FOR A BEE-MasTER.—‘ How neat he spreads his the case ; and hi congregation didn’t hear it, and yet didn’t © 
whacks ” sleep, which is curious, Of course the devout-minded among them 
were reminded of the beautiful words of the hymn :— 

** Faithful below he did his duty 


But now be’s gone aloft!” 


APROPOS OF THE I’'neENcH.—We wish the rain was more, and then 


we'd cry “ Vive la Rain!” with a vengeance. ; 
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WATCHWORD CIVILIZATION IN INDIA. 


THE motto of the nineteenth century is “Onward.” 
personality, we should describe it thus: like the ambitious youth in 
the highiy-coloured embellishment to LoNGFELLOW’s song “ Excel- 
sior,’ it metaphorically grasps a banner, and ascends to heights 
hitherto unattempted. Vain are the pleadings of the materialist ; 
vain his cries of “high enough!” for practical men, with talent to 
plan, and strength to execute, reply from the mountain-top, “ Bxeel- 
sior!” Nor is this passion for advancement confined to one particular 
country. East, west, north, and south, the motto is “Onward!” 
And we find in the last advices from our Indian Empire convincing, 
clear, cogent evidence that that appanage is not a whit behind the 
mother country in the march of civilization. 

Glancing over the columns of the Times of India we found the fol- 
lowing, which we hasten to lay before our readers :— 


_ “A good story is told in connection with the recent durbar at Simla for the reeep- 
tion of the hill chiefs. These chiefs not having the gold coin of the realm which it 
is customary on such occasions to lay at the foot of the viceregal throne, a chevalier 
d’industrie at Simla obligingly offered to supply it for an equivalent of the legal 
tender. The gold was speedily produced, and the chiefs laid it at the Viceroy’s feet. 
His Excellency glanced at it, and decided en the value of the khilluts to be given 
in return, and ordered their distribution. After the departure of the chiefs, the 
gold coin was found to be counterfeit.” 

Is there not hope for India now ? Has England or France a chevalier 
d’industrie who could more skilfully have planned and more sucvess- 
fully executed so daring a fraud? ‘Who can say that the tide of 
civilization has not rolled over our Eastern Empire ?—though we wish 
more of its blessings and fewer of its curses had been left behind by 
the waves of progress. 


Berlin Irony. 


TH Kreuz Zeitung—or very properly called “cross-paper ”’—of 
Berlin has been publishing a would-be sarcastic article, entitled “ Old 
England for ever.” In this it declares our time gone by, and it 
prophesies our soon being out-distanced by Holland. A fig for the 
cross-paper’s pre-dyke-tions about Holland! We all know what the 
German notion of progress is—sitting still with a pipe in your mouth, 
and dreaming you are very big. As for “ Old Enyland for ever,” 
that is a fact which all the Berlin ironing in the world can’t flatten 
out, and we present the Kreuz Zeitung with that fact—to put in its 
pipe and smoke! 


GRIEF IN LAVENDER. 
A Song for the Solitary. 


THERE is a voice that haunts the streets, 
That tells me summer’s o’er, 

That ’s flowers are out—that I am not— 
That all the world’s a bore. 


It tells me BELL and Brsstr fair 
To distant shores have flown, 

Where back-hairs down are all the rage, 
And offices unknown. 


It tells of balls and parties done, 
Theatres and operas closed; 

Tt tells me I can’t get away, 
However so disposed. 


Tt is acry—a woman’s cry! 
She comes! Oh, list to her! 

That is the voice that haunts the streets— 
“ Buy my sweet lavenderrrr !” 

The dirge of summer and my joys— 


“ Buy my sweet lavenderrrr /” 


GENEROUS! 

Ir appears that the Prussian Government has in the noblest 
manner offered to relieve Austria of all anxiety about the Duchies, 
They are prepared to garrison it entirely with Prussian troops—and 
we imagine (although it is nof distinctly so stated) will collect all the 
taxes and take care of them. How very considerate ! 


Apropos of the Conference. 

A sToryY is being told of the Conference, to the effect that the 
Danish representative, desiring to retain a certain smal! portion of 
territory valued by Denmark on account of historical associations, was 
told by Biswakck that he did not respect sentimental politics, and 
that “ Prussia did not go to war for ideas!” Well, we should have 
thought her dearth of them the only excuse for going to war, in 
order to supply the want. 


FUN. 


To give ita 


ee LE 





A NEW PART(RIDGE) SONG. 
FOR AS MANY VOICES AS POSSIBLE. 


ComE out—’tis now September, 
And if you should have one, 
You at the plumpest partridge 
May go and point your gun, 
But if a decent fellow, 
Before you go to bed, 
You with yourself will parley 
About what you have read. 
Just a little parley, who would not be blithe, 
If to the present game laws Time should put his scythe ? 


The landlord is a good man, 
Who pays preserves to mind ; 
The poacher is a robber, 
Who takes what he can find. 
The lawyer is an old friend, 
Who brings off all he can, 
And holds a lengthy parley 
About the rights of man. 
But with all his parley, who would not be blithe, 
If to existing game laws old Time would put his scythe ? 


No poor man from a rich man 
ould thieve game if he knew 
The law had settled clearly 
Game “ property ” was too. 
But calling it a trespass 
To make a partridge fall, 
And pocket it, is that which 
Makes the differenve all. 
So all among us parley the matter o’er, and blithe 
We shall be when the game law is trimmed up by the scythe. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mo.LaR.—The following is an excellent paste for stopping decayed 


teeth. Take a small quantity of gunpowder, mix it up into a stiff 


paste with a little water, and fill the cavity. When the paste has set 
apply a red-hot knitting-needle. 

CHERRY CHEEKS.— Pimples may be removed with a spokeshave, 
Afterwards rub the place briskly over with a piece of sandpaper. 

Cross Eyrs.—We very much regret that it is not in our power to 
inform you of a remedy for squinting. Apply to theeditor of “ Notes 
and Queereyes,” 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE FIRST.—We are extremely obliged to 
you. Continue your subscription. 

AN Anxious InquirER.—The words “you be blow’d,” are from 
WALLAcer’s opera, “ ‘The Rose of Castille.” 

Bravuty.—The celebrated Oriental Bloom is made as follows :—Take 
of red and yellow ochre equal parts; soot, Llb. ; road scrapings, LIb.; 
Thames water, one quart ; mix well, and apply to the complexion twico 
a day. 

Wavy Harr—An exquisite bandoline may be made as follows :— 
Take of glue, 1lb.; tar, 1lb.; pitch, 4lb.; treacle, 2lbs.; melt, mix, 
and apply warm with a paint brush, 

ExqvuisiTE.—The following is a valuable receipt for a perfume for 
the handkerchief :—Rectified spirits of tar, 20z.; assafotida, 2oz. ; 
tincture of guano, loz.; hartshorn, loz.; turpentine, 1 pint. ‘This 
beats the Jockey Club perfume hollow. 

INQUIBING ELLEN.—The battle of Trafalgar was fought off Green- 
wich, from which event the celebrated ho*el takes its name. 

IaGNoramvus.—The Emperor OF THE Fuencu iscalled NaPp-OLEoN, 
from his having originally belonged to a notorious gang of kid-nap-pers, 


ee ee 


Religious Gossip. 

We learn from the pious press that those at Clifton who have what 
the French call a “ punshon” for hearing a “ ‘Tale of a Tub,’’ from one 
of the tribe of empty barrels that make a deal of noise, will shortly 
have the PUNSHON on tap among them. 


Epigram on Danish Affairs. 


THAT peace is a blessing should ne’er be forgot, 
But for Denmark the blessing increases ; 

For what Austria and Prussia to her will allot 
Is not so much ome peace as pieces. 
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cock? You’RE A MUCH OLDER FORESTCHER THAN ME—(Aic).” 











It rained dogs and cats, sir! 
W hat could one be at, sir? 
*Neath umbrellas we sat, sir, 


Fine weather to wait. 
On ! what destruction to feathers and finery— But it ne’er took to clearing ; 


Rain without ceasing from morning till night. No! no! without jeering, 
Look at your ’at, WILLIAM. Tell me, is mine awry ? | Heavy wet is appearing 
Oh, deary me, ‘what a pitiful sight ! ! The Foresters’ fate! 
Boots ! one gets wet in ’em, 
Showers will so get in ’em; 
I’ve tried upsettin’ ’em, 
Just like two pails. 
And you cannot tell whether 
This here is a feather 
Or stick—altogether 
One’s judgment it fails, 


THE FORESTERS’ FETE. 
(Damp Forester loquitur.) 


MAG-PIRACY, 


AMONGST the remarkable discoveries that are usually made in the 
newspapers at this season of the year, we find somebody has asserted 
that Por’s truly poe-tic lyric of “The Raven” is a literal translation 
from the Persian. This attempt to snatch the wreath of fame from 
a poet no longer able to defend himself is bad enough, but to make the 
gifted writer in the west take his inspiration from the east is really 
voing to extremes, Not one reader of “ The Raven” will believe this 
as-Persian. 


This green coat I put on with a feeling evstatic— 
The green has washed out, and gone into my skin, 
But dyeing is nothing to cramp and rheumatic, 
And that’s what I’m in for, as sartin as sin! 
Sucb hot, burning twinges, 
Such shivers and « cringes ; 


















A MANNA OF SPEAKING, 
Srp Roperick McRcHIsON reports a fall of manna in Asia Minor. 
Like rusty old hinges It is stated to be collected, ground, baked, and eaten by the Turks, 
One’s elbows and knees, who call it kerdért boghdasi. Iti is in reference to this peculiar lichen 


Confound your effront’ry | that the Arabian poet SaID sung 
Bout “good for the country ; | I'd choose kerdért boghdasi, 


Z don't want corn—don’t w: ant rye— If I'm in wantof flour.”’ 
Confound the green peas! 


But I really must say that that there Crystal Pala | Toe “Freer” or tar Furcre.—The City Terminus of the Lon- 
Is a good sight too rainy on féte d: ys for me! | don, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Their cisplay of grand waters, as if by some malice, FREEDOM OF THE CITY.—Coming to a “block” in the street 
Seems always a reyular drencher to be. every ten minutes, 
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Ancient Forester:—“An! WHAT DID You SAY? DISAGREAB-B-B-L-E!—WHY, ITCH BEASCHLEY! MHay-v-E-E A DROP, OLD 
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CONSERVATIVE HOPES. 
Derby :—“ WELL, BENJAMIN, WHAT HOPES OF SPORT?” 
. TWO HAVE 


| e cad Keeper): WELT. ME LORD, BIRDS ARE RATHER SHY. ONE OL TV 
| on Gen Meee cS ae . PUL THAT AIN'T MUCH TO RECKON ON.” 


FLOWN OVER FROM OLD PAM S PRESERVES; % 
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POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


Ow the first of April next a gentleman of ruffianly but respectable 
exterior was summoned before the presiding magistrate for refusing 
to pay his fair fare for riding in the cab of number no hundred and 
nothing, JoHN SMITH. 

The complainant stated that he was proceeding down the Strand, 
but drew in his rein in consequence of a hail from the defendant; 
that he took him up at Hungerford Market, and drove him fora mile, 
for which he demanded a shilling, which defendant refused to pay. 

Cross-examined : Was aware that the legal fare was sixpence a mile 
for each person. Knew this when he demanded the shilling. 

Re-examined : The defendant was accompanied bya chicken. Was 
not able to say whether it was trussed, but never did so himself, pre- 
ferring ready money. 

The learned magistrate referred to MacBETH’s leading causes, in 
which he stated that it was laid down that “ fair is foul,” and further, 
that “fowl is fare,” and condemned complainant in costs. The fine 
was immediately paid, and the defendant would have left the court 
with his friends if he had had any. 


TO THE ALMOST FORGOTTEN ONE. 


LonG ago, long ago, 
Thou and I together strayed ; 
Dared I walk without thee? No! 
Sooth to say, I was afraid ; 
Not of thy reproaches, nay, 
I was sure ¢iy faith was shown, 
Out without thee any day 
Those reproaches were mine own. 


Still we long have severed been, 
Country road and busy Strand 
Heard my footfall, yet unseen 
Wert thou grasped within my hand, 
Where together we had walked, 
I had sallied forth alone; 
Never of thee even talked, 
Though I called thee still mine own, 


Weeks, nay, months, have passed away 
Since we were companions twain ; 
Shall there come another day 
When we wander forth again ? 
Answer ye who read the stars, 
Ruling o’er the azure sky, 
Shall I, Venvs, Jovz, and Mars, 
Want my Umbrella by-and-by ? 


Our Bobadil at Belfast. 


DEAR Foun,—Your having selected me for the dangerous post of 
special reporter at this scene of disorder and bloodshed is a choice 
which does credit to your heart and head alike. I have twice perilled 
my life in the execution of my duty, with a virtue which few but your 
BoBaDIL possess, An infuriate peasant yesterday asked me 
pointedly if I was forthe PopE? With a courage which could not 
have been worthy of a better cause I at once replied, “If you 
please ;” and my life, but now trembling in the balance, was once 
more at the service of my country and the proprietor of a periodical 
which shall be nameless. The same night a ship’s carpenter, with an 
auger, of most foreboding appearance, having inquired if I were a 

Protestant, I once more gallantly nailed my colours to the mast, 
declared my undeviating principles, and answered in the words of the 
immortal bard, “As you like it.” Once more the life thus reckless] 
offered was preserved, I shed tears of whisky and courage to think 
of it. 

Furious firing is going on at the back of the house. I retire to the 
cellar, actuated by the noble desire of serving my journal, in order to 
gef a better view of the proceedings. On second thoughts, this 
émeute is certain to be reported, and I may as well spare myself the 
labour of observing it. I will seek the quiet districts where no riots 
are expected, so as to be on the spot should they unexpectedly break 
out. ‘This is hazardous, but my duty calls. 

On further reflection I find, as the fighting still continues outside, 
that I had better, perhaps, remain exposed to eminent peril in this 
cellar, and address myself as calmly as circumstances will permit to a 
contemplation of this misguided outbreak. 

Your obedient servant, 
BoBapIit, 


FU N. 
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VOICES THROUGH THE WALL. 


S1r,—I live in a house with a hole init. Well, no, not exactly 
that, unless I refer to the windows and doors, which I don’t; but the 
truth is, I am troubled in my mind—desire to be epigrammatic, and 
possibly fail in being explanatory. Thus it is—but stay ; before I get 
into a trot I must take the preliminary gentle canter of saying that 
I am quite aware that an unhappy brother entered upon this subject 
before me. Some six months ago I noticed a lament on the acoustic 
tendencies of party-walls, and your correspondent, I am bound to say 
eloquently described his grievances; but, sir, I did not gather from 
that gentleman’s remonstrance that he could distinguish the nature 
of the converse which mumbled through his peculiar bricks. I re- 
member me that he trembled lest the osculatory passages between 
himself and newly-married wife should be overheard, and [ am sure I 
pitied him sincerely ; but beyond a rattling of fire-irons, grumbling 
sounds, and leaping of some frantic youth, he was, I believe, unable 
to obtain any balance of campensation on the other side of his bricks, 
Compensation, did I say ? that’s as people may think. I know what 
I think about it, and perhaps others may be of my opinion when I 
state that the conversations I have to listen to (never mind the pro- 
verb, I can’t avoid it) are thus— 


ONE SIDE OF MY DRAWING-ROOM. 


Woman oF ForTy OR THEREABOUTS (high-angular; goes out in 
the ing with many tracts and a poodle),—SaCCHARISSA (she 
makes a great deal of this proper name), I feel it my duty to interfere ; 
in fact, I have commenced the good work. That wretch next door 
= not any longer continue his brutalities to his poor, suffering 
wife. 

SaCCHARISSA (in a tone of one slightly kept under, but still with a 
Sine scent for scandal),—But are you sure, ZENOBIA ? 


ZENOBIA.—Sure ? what a question. Am I ever mistaken? I do 
not at the present juncture intend to furnish the irrefragable (this 
word fearfully pulled out) proofs; but I would ask if it is not enough 
to look at the poor creature’s fave. 

(By this time I have drawn my wife over to the treacherous brick, 
and, much to our amusement, we continue the tactics of the Syracusian 
Dion ysivs.) 


SaccHaRissa.— Well, to be sure, a sickly face enough, but, I must 
say, abominably ill-tempered. You spoke of your movements in the 
matter. Permit me to inquire them. 


ZENOBIA.— Well, I considered it my duty to inform the rector, 
(By the way, this especial rector has a fine idea of tattle, and is always 
; mg some inhuman conduct on the part of the parish medical 
officer.) The good creature held up his hands, and said it was very 
sad, but he says no steps can yet be taken—etc., etc., ete. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF MY DRAWING.-ROOM. 


MAN OF ForRTY ORB THEREABOUTS (to wife, it is supposed),—O 
yes, I shall. I tell you his cousin knew Cages in India, I shal 
introduce myself, so that I may get him to propose me at his club. 
I’m a mason, so is he; that will keep him civil. (Wiliit? We shall 
see. Mason he may be; retired pork-butcher I know he is.) 

Wire or Man.—Well, to be sure, [ should like to know them just 
for our ’MELIA, who might practise on their piano—etc., ete., ete, 


I imagine those specimens to be sufficient. Of course there’s 
plenty of fun in all this, and I rather think that R. P. B. will not get 
into my club, and that his ’MELI4 will not practise on our piano ; but 
there still remains the uncomfortable fact that if I can hear, it is fair 
to suppose my neighbours have the like advantage. This view of 
matters was amusingly confirmed the other day, ‘The infant son of 
your correspondent, contriving to tumble and bump himself against 
the fender, induced a motherly exclamation, which was followed, on 
ZENOBIA’s side of the brick, by the following explanation—* 
wretch! he has struck her again,” 

Tria Joncta x Uno, 


A FACT IN RHYME. 


Dr. BickgerstTetH, Bishop of Ripon, 
While to consecrate graveyards a trip on, 
Not catching a train, 
Did not growl and complain, 
But the goods-engine lightly did skip on, 


Dr. BickersterH, Bishop of Ripon, 
Some bishops has thus got the hip on, 
For they are so slow 
On their dyty to go, 
That the public at times has to whip on! 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 
MoUNTAINS AND ALPENSTOCKS. 


Y DEAR FUN,— 
Having resided for up- 
wardsof a week in Canton 
Vaud, I am in a position 
~to tell you all about the 
manners and customs of 
_ the interesting people 
Ky who inhabit the con- 
glomeration of Cantons 
called Switzerland, and 
also of the peculiarities 
of British tourists, and 


the various things it is expected of them that they should do, _ 

In the first place it is expected of every Man, woman, and child 
who crosses the frontier that he, she, or it should purchase an alpen- 
stock. The chances are that he, she, or it, especially she or it, won’t 
want it; but never mind that, It’s the right thing to carry over one’s 
shoulder, and is worn on all occasions from going to church down to 
posting a letter. Murray, with his usual inaccuracy, describes it as 
“a stout pole.” This is not the case. An alpenstock is a thin pole— 
a pole, in fact, that seems to have outgrown its strength. It is cus- 
tomary to have it inscribed with the names of all the mountains one 
has found out on the map, and on that account is useful in stimulating 
the study of local geography. Cases have occurred in which the 
traveller has invented the names so inscribed. ‘This, however, is con- 
sidered unfair. 7 

Secondly, he must coach up such portions of the late Lorp Byron’s 
writings as refer to Swiss scenery, and be ready to quote them on all 
available occasions, The “ Prisoner of Chillon” and “ Manfred” are 
especially recommended. RovssEav should also be crammed. Useful 
extracts from both these popular writers to be found in Moggay. 
They should be learnt. 

Thirdly, it is required of him that he should scatter trinkgeld in 
the paths of all natives; that he should 
not smile when he sees a Swiss soldier in 
a helmet; that he should humble him- 
self before all railway officials; that he 
should make polite bows to all peasants, 
who shall only be required to grunt in 
reply, and that he should make up his 
mind to lose one letter out of every 
three addressed to him. 

Your correspondent being in Switzer- 
land, considered that it would be, ina sort 
of way, tempting Providence not to go 
up a mountain. It would also be trifling 
with Murray. So he cast about him 
for a mountain that seemed likely to 
present but few serious obstacles, and 

repared to make the ascent. To this 
be was incited by his GazELLA, who (by 
an extraordinary coincidence) is lodged 
in the same Pension, as also is a brother 
of GazELLa’s, whom he will call (for 
no particular reason) ALPHONZO. 

The ascent of a mountain in Switzerland is brought about mainly 
by the same considerations that induce one to dance opening quadrilles 
at cold evening parties. It is a stern moral duty that one owes to the 
country in one case, and to the hostess in the other. To have to forego 
one’s customary luxuries to the extent of getting up at four a.m. 
instead of eleven, breakfasting upon cold, hard-boiled eggs and yester- 
day’s milk instead of hot coffee, devilled kidneys, and mountain honey, 
and then starting on a hard six hours’ march up ahill which averages 
an angle of 75°, in the society of gentlemen who, having done Mont 
Blanc, think the whole thing too contemptible to be undertaken at a 
slower pace than a hard trot,—to have to undergo all this, and then 
to have to come down again, is, of course, utterly inconsistent with 
anything in the shape of enjoyment, and is only to be accounted for 
upon the principle that I have suggested. 

As the mountain is to the man, so is the man to the entomology of 
Switzerland. This is not clear upon the face of it, so your correspon- 
dent will explain. He means thatthe motives which inducea man to 
ascend a mountain are probably identical with those which induce 
Swiss black-beetles to ascenda man. To suppose that a well-con- 
ducted, stout, elderly black-beetle can derive any pleasure from 
climbing up your correspondent’s leg ; or to imagine that a tall, serious 
ant, three-quarters of an inch in length, can identify enjoyment with 
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the being squashed in the small of your correspondent’s back, is as 
preposterous as to expect a lord mayor to relish being slipped down a 
glacier into a crevasse. Your correspondent would give you the 
correct classical names of all the beetles, ants, grasshoppers, and horse- 
flies he found upon him when he reached his hotel, were it not that 
he. is at too great a distance 
from home to correct his 
proofs, and he shudders to 
think how the names wovld 
come out without such cor- 
rection. 

The ascent of a mountain, 
however, is a good joke com- 
— to the coming down. 

hen you are simply climbing 
up, hand over hand, without 
looking behind you, you are 
apt to lose sight of the height 
to which you have ascended, 
and, to a great degree, of the 

rpendicularity of the ascent. 

ut when a man who can’t 
look out of a first-floor win- 
dow without contemplating 
suicide has reached the top of 
a thing like this, and then 
begins to think of coming 
down again, he realizes the 
feelings of a tipsy chamois- 
hunter in the pursuit of his 
vocation, On second thoughts 
your correspondent does not 
consider that simile good, but 
he is too hot to think of a better. Under these circumstances the 
safest line of action is, perhaps, to take a header into the clouds, and 
run your chance of coming onto a soft patchof grass, If the player 
falls upon a pointed stone, he is out. 


It is at this particular part of 
the descent that the mountaineer 
finds the advantage of having 
brought his alpenstock with him. 
But he had better not trust too 
implicitly in its virtues, unless he 
has gone through the usual pre- 
liminary course of instruction. 
This is accomplished as follows: 
—The intending tourist selects a 
tall house, and places a vindictive 
creditor on each landing. He 
scatters small tables, large chairs, 
expensive crockery, and large 
pieces of glass chandelier on 
various portions of the flight, 
and he smears all critical turnings 
with guava jelly. Atthe bottom 
of the stairs—that is to say, on 
the ground floor—are scattered a 
ton of large Wallsend. The 
mountaineer then places himself 
in the hands of the creditor on 
the top floor, who gives hima 
shove and a kick, which have the 
effect of sending him flying down 
the wooden flight of stairs which 
lead to the servants’ attics. His 
game is, of course, to arrest his 
flight with his alpenstock — 
which, of course, he will be 
unable to do. Should he, how- 
ever, succeed, the creditor on the third floor will apply fanother 
kick and another shove, which will send him hcadforemost down 
top stone flight into the guava jelly on the best bed-room floor. The 
creditor on the best bed-room floor will act as did his predecessors, 
the mountaineer making the best available use of his alpenstock to 
avoid the chairs and crockery which bestrew his path. By the 
time he reaches the walls on the ground floor he will probably - 
he is in strict training) be out of breath, and time should be owed 
him before he recommences, The great advantage of this 
course of instruction is, that it teaches the tourist not to place the 
slightest reliance upon his alpenstock as a means of avoiding or di- 
minisbing danger. Should he, however, think fit to make use of it, 
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nevertheless, he will find the best means of employing it accurately THE VOICE OF OLD'FATHER THAMES. 





set out in the margin. * -'””  * a <> 
Your mmeni is bound, however, to admit that in Gazeixa’s Otp FaTHER THAMES arose aig ps lair, 
hands the alpenstock is quite a different affair. To say with MunRay Shaking the strands of his grim air, 
In a very puzzled way ; 


“ Ho! ho!” he gurgled against a pier, 
“If this goes on I very much fear 
I shall have small room for play. 


* Oh, dear! oh, dear! the times are chan 
*Twas something like when I freely ran 
My waters up and down; 
No bridge, save one, to split my tides, 
To shake my breath, and graze my sides, 
From Chelsea to the Town. 
“ Rolling along in sturdy fui, 
I took my great diurnal run, 
On a pretty devent floor ; 
And I washed the gardens of the Strand, 
And laid a fringe of cleanly sand 
Along the London shore. 


“ *Twas a jolly round of a thousand year— 
But at last they made a precious stir 
About my breadth of sins ; 
So they ripped niy currents and sent them through 
Minster, Blackfriars, and Waterloo, 
To scrape their ancient shins. 


that in her case it becomes a third leg, 
is to libel the other two to an extent 
which your correspondent cannot, 
underany circumstances, allow. That 
fairy thing (GaZELLA, not your cor- 
respondent) ascended the mountain 
on a mule, as far as that animal con- 
sidered it prudent to'venture, but 
came down in the manner indicated 
in the margin. Asshe bounded from 
rock to rock and skipped from preci- 
pice to precipice, your correspondent 
complimented himself on the foresight 
which incuced him to christen her 
GazELLa, And here he will take the 
opportunity of correcting a slight 
error into which Mr. Murray has 
fallen with respect to mules. He 
says that they are nearly as long 
when they come down a mountain as 
they are when they go up. Your 
correspondent took the trouble to 
measure the happy beast upon which his G. was seated, both on the 





completion of the ascent and of the descent, and he is in a position to “That was bad—but my troubles increased, 
state that its length was precisely the same on both of these occasions, To bind me down with an iron beast, 
The wretches had the face ; 


-On the right of this paragraph 
you have your correspondent de- 
fying a Swiss mountain herdsman 
who had sold him milk. The 
tall, graceful figure is your cor- 
respondent. The Swiss gentleman 
ig represented in the act of 
cursing your correspondent, who 
is represented in the act of 
doubting that the mountain cows 
refuse to supply milk to the 
weary traveller under two francs 
a pint. Your correspondent is 
so much greater at withering 
with a glance than he is at abusive 

Swiss patois, that at first he con- 
fined himself exclusively to the 
former. But he had, as he fondly 
flattered himself, one deadly 
weapon in his phonic armoury. 
It consisted of the word “ cretin,” 
and he had been informed that 
any Swiss to whom the expression 


And then they tried another trick— , 

With planks and chains, —— on brick, 
I was cut in another place, 

“ But when they were so underbred, 

As to drive an auger through my bed, 
The back of my patience broke ; 

For several months the thing was floored— 

The rest of old gentlemen thus to be bored, 
Was rather past a joke. 


“ With tons of water I drenched the shield, 
But at last they drove me out of the field, 
And now all I can do, 
Is to rheumatise at a penny fee, 
And make the salesmen smell of me, 
While oozing slowly through. 


* That was a trial, but far worse now 

Is the Chatham and Dover infamous row, 
By night as well as day ; 

Vertebrate monsters with fifty toes, 

And a megatherium blowing his nose, 
In a very angry way. 





was applied would shrivel up into raisins on the spot. He at length , 4 
resorted to this deadly instrument, having previously taken the pre- “As to Blackfriars, you’d never guess 
caution of summoning ALPHONZO, who is a Sawbones, to his side. The climax of my wretchedness— 
He is bound, however, to admit that the whole thing was a failure. Oh! it’s a beastly shame! 
So he paid the two francs with an expression of contempt which he Wood, iron, and stone !—why, dash my wig! 
flatters himself was not without its effect. All three at once their talons dig 
Into my poor old frame, 
The worst of these : 
s * Halt to my grumblings—let them end— 


mountain paths is that 
one is so apt to lose one’s 
way and get separated 
from the rest of the 
party. The best plan is 
to keep two and two, 
so that if one is lost the 
other is there to solace 
him. Instances have 
occurred in which this 
companionship has 
proved extremely con- 


soling, : : Ee es 


" “YORK, YOU'RE WANTED.” ities siniaal ¥ er eed es oa at 
HE Lord Mayor of York has accused Cotonzgt Dicxsow and cabmen of Derby have revo a au w 
the oflicers of the 16th Lancers of a gross breach of etiquette, in not ordered them to wear badges. Is not this rather foolish ? Surely no 
leaving cards at his Mansion House. His lordship has evidently | man should be ashamed to wear the insignia of his rank, 

neglected his newspaper education, or he would have known “ no cards” : 

formed now the rule and not the exception, Mayors are so ac- THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT 

customed to present addresses that it would seem they can make Ta gentleman who was open to correction has been completely 
hard cases out of nothing. shut-up by an enterprising friend, 


I make my most emphatic bend 
To the kindly promised banks ; 
To the men and the monkeys working for miles, 
To the earth, the sewers, the carts, and the piles 
I tender grateful thanks, 


“My currents, for ages disgustingly fed, 
Shall have clean sheete—a decent bed 

Is being made for me; 
And down through Kent and Essex I'll laugh, 
No longer afraid of ribald chaff, 

For griming the German sea.” 


- 
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But little here below— 
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AN APPALLING APPARITION. 
Short-s ghted Swell (horrified) :—“ Gwacious Hravens! a Cop-FISH IN CRIXOLINE!” 
[ Screams and faints, 
But if I ever go again 
THE TWO .BALLOONS. I’m very clear so far, 
To a Well-known Air (or naught), As with which of the gents I’ll make ascents— 
, With CoxwELL or Goparp— 
"Toe sane ballooning, I’m one for the wicker car 
A wick aay S vnal ~~ Where comfort and safety are, 
eee onan aie & And French cookery sure, 
But when the huge balloon with gas sak eaten Geman: 
Was filled, they cut the string, , uiedummaaate 
“= away we spun, and I thought, for one, 
was a jolly sort of thing, . 
As we satin the wicker car Lumpkin at Leeds. 
And waa ee and far ; LeeEps having been selected as the Size Town of the West Riding 
Sh eS 7 oh) vane = (on account of its magnitude, of course), the Judges appeared there 
And 1 = d out, “Ah !—ba!—loon ! for the first time a few weeks since. Immense crowds are reported to 
nd looked after the wicker car. have assembled, in order to see the first entry of the magnates of the 
When next I went ballooning, Bench, and some are spoken of as having their expectations sadly 
"Twas just the other day, disappointed. One newspaper tells of a country lout, who, after wait- 
In a fire-balloon that we had to feed . ing a long time to see their lordships, had his patience rewarded by a 
With congested straw and hay ; good view of the carriage. Thereupon he exclaimed, in a tone of sur- 
But when the huge balloon was off, prise, “ Why, it’s nobbut a mon, arter all!” If that particular bumpkin 
And under way we got, lives to learn more of the doings of the judges at Leeds, he may come 
Oh! for my desire we had too much fire, to see his error, and discover that he should have said, “It’s nobbut 
And ’twas most uncommon hot, . an ole oman.” 
As we sat with Monsieur Gopakp, 
For there wasn’t a bit of car, A Shay d’ceuvre. 
We simsly ware bax ao. We clip this paragraph from an American paper :— 
| We were with Monsigvz Gopanp! sesattizen Sea’, of Ge Sind Taflane, wee seversty wounded, bot eubeoqoeeiy 
When next I go ballooning— eae: ; , 
That is,ife’erI go— — The Yankees themselves would hardly describe this gallant officer 
| And I don’t much want, for man re quires as only “a one-horse” Say, and yet a prophet does not always get 


> 


honour, “ Smay-lui,” as the French say. 


. UGARLES WHYTE, a: the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—September 3, 1564. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


4y OW the days are shortening, 
and those who are not pop- 

~~)” ping into the partridges feel 
inclined onee again to be 
popping into playhouse por- 
tals, it is worth while to con- 
sider what is thereby to be 
seen. The great attraction 
with those provincials who 
are running up to town to see 
“the sights” is evidently 
The Streets of London, which, 
though only a re-adaptation 
of a French piece that years 
ago went the round of our 
own minor theatres, seems 
to delight the West-end folks 
as quite a novel production. 
In the early days of the 


London, as seen from the top 
of St. Paul’s, used to tempt 
spectators into a belief that 
they could point out the 
dwellings of themselves or 
their friends, and the pleasure 
derived by the audience at 
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of Trafalgar-square by moon- 
light is mainly due to the 
same impression of reality. 
Quite a buzz of recognition 
runs round the house when 


the scene is discovered, and every lamp-post in the perspective 
gets a friendly nod from some admiring acquaintance. Other 
managers are becoming jealous of the success which has attended 
Mr. VINING’s reproduction of the gaslights round Charing-cross, 
and it is not for nothing that we meet scene-painters making 
sketches of Covent-garden Market and Billingsgate at five in 
the morning. That our theatres are henceforth going in for “the 
real” would be less a subject of anxiety with those who have the 
interests of the drama at heart, if they would only carry out the 
principle to the utmost, and among London’s treats give us some 
‘real ” acting. 

At the Adelphi the early visitor who is in time to witness the ever- 
charming Mrs. STrRLING as the heroine of a new comedietta called 
A Woman of Business, will be made aware of some things certainly 
not generally known. That a wine-merchant should leave his wife to 
look after day-book and ledger, conduct his correspondence, dun his 
debtors, draw cheques on his banker, and count up the bottles left in 
the cellar, may possibly only create a mild feeling of surprise. That 
the business of the establishment should, however, all be conducted in 
the drawing-room raises a curious suspicion that all the wiue is 
manufactured in the back parlour. It may be that a natural disinclina- 
tion to make himself the subject of his own chemical ‘experiments 
explains the reason why the wine-merchant, when he asks his country 
cousin to join him in a bottle of wine, goes to a neighbouring tavern 
to get it. What that wine could be made of will, nevertheless, sug- 
gest a train of equally disagreeable reflections, for in three minutes 
both return in an awful condition of inebriety, and though they as 
suddenly get sober when the necessary explanations take place before 
the fall of the curtain, the violation of good manners is not to be 
overlooked, and is the more inexcusable as the hgur of this tavern 
visit is clearly defined by references in the dialogue to be the ante- 
prandial period of two o’clock in the afternoon. The darkening of the 
stage during the time the wine-merchant rolls about it must be 
ascribed to an eclipse of the sun occurring at that moment, so that 
with the help of an almanack the exact minute of the day on which 
the action is dated may be easily ascertained, for the gratification of 
any exceedingly inquiring mind, The production is, however, more 
remarkable on another account. It exhibits some singularly fine 
acting on the part of Mr. J. L. Toore. Not that this is at all a 
phenomenon on the Adelphi boards, but the cleverness with which he 
pourtrays a rude, bearish bumpkin, overreached by his own selfishness, 
deserves to be chronicled as a triumph of real genius. There is a 
problem which the public would like to see solved with reference to 
this acmirable comedian. Given, a really good part; required, the 
exact artistic height to which J. L. TooLe would go, The answer 
would most likely be a piece which everybody would come to, 

THe Opp May. 


change to have a real victory after all their previous disasters. Still 


Colosseum the panorama of 


the Princess’s from the view }. 






























































CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UP BY oUR OwN MovcHarp, 


SmiTH.—At last success has crowned the Federal arms. 
Brown.—Yes, before Mobile. It must-have been quite a pleasant 


I fancy that BrorHER JonaTHAN is getting heartily sick of the war, 
and also of Mrssrs, LIncoxLn and Co, 

SmitH.— Well, if price is anything, the present Cabinet is certainly 
a most valuable one, seeing how uncommonly dear it has cost the 
American pedple, 

Brown.— Quite a fancy price, in fact. 

SMITH.—Though so little are they fancied at present, that their 
chances of re-election are of the very smallest. 

Brown,—A clear proof of returning sanity on the part of the 
American nation, 

SMITH.— Quem Deus vult perdere, &c., reversed. 

Brown.— Exactly. 

Sm1ITH.— What a fortunate people are the French, and what free- 
dom they enjoy without knowing it. 

Brown.—<According to DuKE Psrsteny. By the way, he always 
reminds me of the witness to character that criminals call when they 
find evidence going against them. 

SmiTH—Just so, and few persons are more interested in sustaining 
the imperial delusion than the DUKE; so no wonder he is always so 
ready to say a good word for the system. 

Brown.—Only like most injudicious friends, he proves too much, 

SmitTH.—That’s his misfortune and not his fault, so we must not be 
too hard upon him. 

Brown.—I say, what’s going to be done about the Georgia? 
She’s a British ship, you know, and the Yankees had no right to 
carry her off to New York. 

SmitH.— May be; but she’ll be declared a lawful capture to a cer- 
tainty. Take my word for it. 

Brown.—But what will Earn RussExy do? 

: SmitH.—Do? Follow LoNGFELLOW’s maxim, and “ suffer and be 
strong.” 

Brown.—In other words, “ Grin and bear it.” Very likely. 


AN AWFUL FRIGHT. “ 

NoTaine so terrible as the following advertisement, which we 
quote from the columns of the Dai/y Telegraph, has shaken our nerves 
for a very long time :— 

([‘ROUBLESOM E CHILDREN, from Five to. Twenty years, gradually but com- 
pletely SUBDUED, at their own homes, by pase inspection of a married 
Clergyman, and effective rules casily practised.—Address D., &c. 

The married clergyman who has only to be looked at to make the 
most troublesome children, “from five to twenty years,” shiver in 
their shoes, and become repentant immediately, realizes the most 
complete notion of the nursery “ Old Bogy” we ever entertained. If 
the mere personal inspection of the “M. C.” suffices to produce this 
sudden change in their teinvers, he really must be awfully horrid, and 
we wonder how he ever got to be married at all. The very initial, 
“address D.,” awakens the most frightful suggestions, and gives a 
hint of brimstone rather than treacle being used in the physic to be 
administered to the refractory juveniles, 


WHERE!”’ 


AND OH, 
Old Song. 


“OH, WHERE! 

Lost, stolen, or strayed, a Saxon diplomatist ! 

Whereas, ut the opening of Eart RussEiy’s abortive Conference, 
lately held in the City of Westminster, the deliberations of the 
members composing that assembly were delayed and their tempers 
unnecessarily soured by the non-arrival of a person named Bevsr, 
the plenipotentiary deputed to represent the Diet; and 

Whereas, when the said Brust did arrive in the City of West- 
minster, and take his place in the A.C. (or abortive Conference), he 
strove by every means in his power to play the part of premier violon, 
or first fiddle, failing lamentably in the attempt, and also to thwart 
his colleagues in whatever desires to re-establish peace they may have 
had, which, however, we regret to say, were at no time great; and 

Whereas, since the said Bgust’s return to his native sauerkraut, he 
(the said Beust) has quite subsided both out of sight and mind, and 
his cackle has been no more heard by the general public,— 

This is to give notice that anybody who can give any information 
as to the present whereabouts or occupation of the said Brust will 
be amply rewarded by being allowed to keep—his knowledge to 
himself. 

Given this day, Sept. 7, at our Palace, 85, Fleet-street, in the City 


of London, Fun. 
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LATEST DOINGS OF THE “ WIS£-ASSES.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. . 


Srr,—You, of course, remember “ Wise-ass” of “ GARIBALDI 
Reception Committee ”’ and Times controversy notoriety, and how he 
indignantly denounced the base attempts of that scurrilous journal 
to fix upon him any but his right name, such as “ Wy-ass, Bray- 
ass,” &c.? He renounced them all, and would not be put down till 
he had triumphantly vindicated his right to his real title— Wise- 
ass !” odie + 
Well, sir, I thought we had heard the last of poor “ Wise-ass "— 
I thought he had been completely snuffed out—when, judge of my 
delight, on reading the Observer of August 14th last, to find the 
whereabouts of not merely one “ Wise-ass,” but of a whole family of 
them! These ‘‘ Wise-asses,” I find, have a weekly meeting in the 
vicinity. of Marylebone-lane; they are, in fact, the “ W ise-acres 
—no, “asses”—to whom are confided the important functions of 
vestrymen of the far-famed parish of St. Marylebone. At the 
present moment there is a great deal of excitement amongst 
them. It appears that their “Officer of Health” has been dan- 
gerously ill for some months past,* and that, consequently, 
there would most likely be a vacancy in his office. Whereupon there 
arose a mighty longing for the “loaves and fishes” pertaining to lt, 
and sundry hungry individuals of their own members, deadened to 
every sense of decency and human feeling by their impatience for the 
sick man’s shoes, began an active, though secret canvass, to bind their 
brethren to give them the place long before it was suspected out of 
doors that it was likely to be vacant. Thanks, however, to the press, 
which will not allow these jobs the darkness necessary to mature them, 
the affair got wind, and the most eminent medical men of the parish 
wrote our “ Wise-asses” a lecture on the subject; and it was the 
receipt of this little piece of advice which caused all the excitement I 
have mentioned. 

One elderly individual was highly offended because the doctors 
called him a “ delegate.” 

“He wasn’t a delegate, and he wouldn’t be called a delegate ;” but 
what on earth he was, except a blockhead who does not understand 
plain English, he did not condescend to say. And then there was 
much discussion as to what was to be done with the “document.” 
Some, thinking themselves quite members of Parliament, said, “ Put it 
on the table ;” others, no doubt facetiously, recommended that it 
should be put “ under the table.” 

Now, Mr. Epiror, permit me to ask you, is nothing to be done to 
prevent these wise men in their own eyes, but “asses” in the eyes of 
others, thus playing with an important public trust? Is the oflice of 
Medical Officer of Health of so little importance, that private prefer- 
ence is to decide, where highest merit alone ought to iusure election ? 

I am, sir, 
AN ADMIRER OF FUN, 
But no admirer of the Marylebone “ Wise-asses.” 


AN ’APPY TITLE. 

Mr. BurRTON (not the Mecca-Mormon-Central-African captain of 
that ilk) has just written a very entertaining book on the “ Cairn- 
gorm Mountains.” Like most sensible people, he considers the Alpine 
Club a body of nonsensical nonentities trying to climb. shemselves 
into notoriety in places where whatever danger may have to be in- 
curred falls generally to the share of the guides. From the descrip- 
tion of the appetising effects of a scramble over the mountains of our 
own land, we should feel inclined to advise him to alter the title of 
his book to the “ Cairn-Gormandizing Mountains.” 


CHANGE OF NAME. 
We have just come on the following parograph in a fashionable 
paper :— 


“Mr. 8 Norn Dr Lesser, of the Royal Sussex Artillery, in er Magseery’s 
service, and brother of the Consu!-Generel for Saxony and Saxe-We imar, in the 
Kingdom of Poland, was among the foreign officers who joins d, by invitation, .on 
horseback, the escort of the Emvrnorn Naro.eon and the Kine OF SPAIN, at the 
review passed by the Emrrxor in honour of His Masesry, at the Champ de Mars, 
on the 19th inst. The same officer had the honour to be presen'ed to the KInq@ or 
SPAIN, at the diplomatic reception held on the previous day by His Mavesry at the 
hotel of the Spanish Embassy.’’ ce 


After this tremendous combination of distinctions and honours, of 
course instead of being called “ De Lesser ” he will be considerably “ de 
greater,” 


* We regret to say he is now dead.— Ep. 
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LEAVES FROM OUR ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK, 


ONCE upon a time—let us say eighty years ago—people did very f, unny 
things, write very funny poetry, and were very fond of bowing. True 
disciples of Str PgRTINAX MacsycoPHant, they delighted to grovel 


in the dust, and as long as the grovelling was sufliciently abject, they 
had small care for dignity of form or excellence of matter. In the 


Hansard of the Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, there is a touchingly- 
beautiful record to this intent, and your JoNATHAN OLDBUCK has to 
thank his brother Dryaspvst, of the Gloucester Journal, for rescuing 
the following immortal fragment from oblivion :— 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, CHELTENHAM, 


“Their Masesties, the Princess Rovat, the Princess AUGUSTA, and the PRINCESS 
EvizabetH having thrice honoured Mr, Watson, the proprietor and manager, with 
their presence, and having signified their royal intention of returning to Windsor 
and London till next season, the following dutiful and loyal farewell address was 
spoken by Mr CHARLTON (Mk. Watson being deprived of that honour by illness) 
on Friday, 15th August, 1785, before the above great personages, aud a very 
numerous train of nobility and gentry. Written by Mr. Srvuarz, author of Gretna 
Green, etc :— 

«¢ ¢ When the majestic spirit of the law 

Feels a relief from C/elt’nam’s humble Spa; 

When GeorGE, our Constitution’s sacred shield, 
Here aids his own the sceptre long to wield ; 

All hearts must worship this dear hallowed ground, 
Health, at whose fount the K1nG or FREEMEN found! 
Long may this stream preserve Great Britain free, 
sy cheering HIm who guards our liberty! 

Here may his virt’ous* Consort often dwell, 

Th adored Hygeia of our royal well 

And, oh ! may these high Windsor’s charming graces, 

In this low vale oft show their blooming faces ! 
Where the meck eye unfolds the modest mind— 

Though young—eramples to all womankind ! 

But we intrude, our homage vow is due 

To sacred Majesty—to you, and you! 

(Bowing to their Majesties, then to the Princesses, and lasily to the audience.) 

Deigning to visit our small rustic scene, 

Proves that you think no subject’s calling mean ; 

Our humble manager still hopes each year 

Of duteous loyalty toshed the tear, 

And thank again his Royat Parrons here ! 

Long may your future joys excel the past, 

And Cheltv’nam honour'd thus for ages last !’ ”” 

That, be it understood, italics, big letters, and all the rest is a literal 
transcript. Our editorial American cousins have a way of declaring 
that “comu.cut is superfluous.” For once we accept their phrase 
and use it as a tail-piece for the above, merely letting off a litle 
steam by saying in the words of the player in Hamlet, 

**T hope we have reformed that indifferently with us.” 





Humanity in Type. 

THERE'S a nice creature, by name TIREBUCK, whose talents have 
not, in his own country, the opportunities they deserve. Tlard upona 
man so truly great, but we are afraid that gentlemen of his kidney are 
sadly lost in this stupid old England, where there still remains the 
miserable folly of kindness to the sick and suffering. If any one 
knows how to get a good day’s work out of an apprentice wicked 
enough to be ill, JoseEPH TIREBUCK isthe man, and it certainly must 
be regarded by him as a gross injustice that ne distribution of medals 
for barbarity has hitherto been decided upon, “ A respectable-looking 
youth, of delicate uppearance, named CHARLES BaATTY,” is very ailing, 
has been three weeks in a hospital, lives a long way off, and is so 
much a bad lad that he cannot get to work until twenty minutes past 
eight; his time of commencement being half-past seven, his time of 
knocking off, eight in the evening, with an interval of one hour in 
the middle of the day, and half an hour for tea. CHARLES BaTTY Was 
willing to make up the lost fifty minutes by slaving at night, but our 
LEGREE and his brother said No, and summoned him for being 
unlawfully absent. Mr. ALDERMAN Lusk regretted that the inden- 
ture, having been executed must be carried out, but he told CHARLES 
Batty that he sympathized with him; and then calling up the 
TiREBCCK, made that worthy’s face tingle by remonstrating with lim 
on his refinement.of brutality. 


Principle—and Interesting. 


We read in a contemporary that 


’ 


WE live to see strange things! 


1 


‘*The Austrian Government intends to recognize Greece ‘ on princip! 


° sole iv. 


Well, if Austria is anxious to regain her credit, she cannot too soon 
No one has had any cause to sus- 
pect her of possessing any for many along day. Principle would be 
almost as fine a capital as Vienna, 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THR LUNCHER aT THE PUss. 


THERE is athing for which I care 
less than a Marquis it is a Mayor, 
so that, under any circumstances, I 


the Margvis oF DONEGALL is a 
man of sense, which is more than 
being a Marquis, and he’s plucky 


the leading men in Ireland. I like 
his honesty in telling the magis- 
trates plainly of their neglect of 
duty; a few such examples of up- 
rightness on the Magisterial Bench 
in that misguided country might help to clear it of the curse of 
Orange Club misrule and Orange Club impunity. How rotten 
is the state of the Emerald Isle may be inferred from the 
evidence yiven by an officer of the local police on the inquest 
held upan the body of McConnELL, who was shot by the county 
constabulary. The inspector in question admitted that the con- 
stabulary were pelted and hard pressed; but he seemed anxious not to 
almit that they were obliged to fire in self defence, He left the 
whole of his force ata distance, advancing with two men, whom he 
selected, to the mob, and asking them to desist. Here is a sample of 
his evidence :— 





‘You saw this outrage being perpetrated on the constabulary and you left your 
wihote force and did not bring them to their relief?—Yes. I consider that two 
men going up to the same crowd was better than taking a whole body.—Do you 
swear to the Court that you think two of the constabulary force would have been 
sufficient to quell the riot?—I state on my oath that three of us did stop them,— 


Do you swear upon your oath that two or three of the constabulary would have 
he b capable of quelling that di-graceful riot ?—I do not think they could.—But 
two of us could do it ?—Three of us did do it. Three of the local police.—How did 


the three pnt a stov to it?) Pat us up to the secret of it.—It was done by us.—Did 
you say, * Brother, don’t now ?’—It was done.— Was that expression used '—It was 
done.”’ 

Here the Coroner, who appears to have possessed the sort of instinct 
for burking evidence not uncommon among his class in England, in- 
terfered, and put a stop to the inquiry. But it is pretty evident from 
what was elicited that the state of local management is not one to 
inspire the inhabitants with any great confidence in its integrity and 
impartiality, TU should not think myself a happy citizen if I dwelt 
under the shadow of the Mayor OF BELFAST, or within the jurisdic- 
tion of INspecroR DUFF. 

De. CumMING certainly is one of the most successful shallow 
hunbuys ever met with; for with no deeper cunning than his pative 
“wut,” he has :mposed on the Zimes, which has, to put not too fine a 
point on it, been entrapped into pufling a forthcoming catchpenny of 
the ex-pro het and pseudo-bee-master’s—some worthless treatise on 
bees, not a bit more reliable than VirG!L’s Fourth Georgi, and not 
a quarter as amusing or well written. The Times has, indeed, fallen 
low when it is to be taken in by so very transparent a humbug as Dr. 
Cunminc. Even the ’Ziser has hardly been worse taken in than 
that! Cure is as much ofa bee-er as he is of a seer, and his so- 
called facts are contradicted and disproved by all who know anything 
about the subject. Nevertheless, he persists in his blunders as he 
always has done, his maxim apparently being, “‘Tell—a prophecy, 
and stick to it.” I should not be in the slightest degree surprised to 
learn that the Docror’s bees are like those of Antsrzus. He, you 
remember, having lost his swarms, sacrificed several oxen to appease 
the manes of Evrypice. Returning to the carcases a few days later, 
he discovered rising from them, with loud buzzing, and in large 
swarms, what he thought were bees, but what we know must have 
been bluebottles ! 

THosr absurd people, the Welsh, have been out-eisteddfod-ing 
Fisteddfod again this year. Gentlemen of the humble but popular 
name of Jones have been making egregious donkeys of themselves 
under all sorts of unpronounceable aliases. I declare solemnly I'd 
rather be called plain Joan Jones than CLWYDFARRD, or any 
such: nonsense. If the good folk want a sort of palaver and social 
science and archzcoloyical all rolled into one, by all means let them 
have if, only don’t let them yO masquer ading after the old W elsh, and 
talk vibberish,and behave like lunatics out fora pic-nic. If a gen- 
tle:nan or lady desire to talk or sing, or otherwise publicly show off 
on these occasions, let him or her (as the case may be) be described 
simply as Joumn or JanE WILLIAMS, not as GLDWYDDLYIDLAN 
Fy bDWLDDYN, or any similar bosh, 


and out-spoken too, which are | 
qualities terribly wanted among | 
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» * | bourg, but left it very speedily. Lf so, it is likely that he was warned 
should feel little sympathy with | 
His WorsuHip oF Betrast. But | 
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THERE is talk, I see, of abolishing the Irish Viceroy. Even the 
Dublin people themselves will be half inclined to say “ Yes” to the 


dreary affair, and trade has been more talked about and less assisted, 
literally, than usual, 

IT is reported, among other items of foreign gossip, that Mr. 
Home, of spiritualist fame (if that’s the right word for it), visited Hom- 


by the dear “sperrits” that Hombourg was only the German for 
Humbug, and two of a trade would not agree, 

I WONDER the religious papers haven't fallen foul of the PREMIER 
for a very heterodox opinion which he expressed at Tiverton. In 
speaking of his episcopal appo:ntments he said, ‘Those who are at 
the head of the Established Church should, by their bearing towards 
those who differ from them in religious opinions, «mitigate those acer- 
bities which are perhaps inherent in the adversities of opinion, on so 
important a matter, both here and hereafter.” This notion about the 
immortality of religious differences is a little startling, and decidedly 
far from orthodox. This blunder should be a warning to our 
brilliantly superficial Premier that there are some subjects about 
which even he isignorant. He should have asked SHAFTESBURY. 








A SOLACE FOR SOMEBODY. 


By our SEASIDE PHILOSOPHER. 


AvevstT! and the “Season” over, 
Out of town is London going; 
Out, where o’er the shingle flowing, 
Breaks the tidal wave at Dover. 





Out, where yielding sands far-spreading 
Print impressions of buff slippers ; 
Lookers-on espying dippers, 

Taking their tremendous heading. 


Panoramic views unrolling, | 
Bright eyes setting pulses throbbing, . : 
Scampering crabs and shrimps up bobbing, 7 

Round the cliffs as we go strolling. 

; 


Purple haze, with distant shipping, 

Yachting, fishing, flirting, boating, 

Swimming, splashing, diving, floating, 
Sea-shore lined with people dipping. o 


Margate, Ramsgate, thousands staying ! 
Lodgings! lucky who ensure them ; 
Glad to eat what’s set before them ; 

House rent for small bed-rooms paying. 


Broadstairs brimmed with bed-bespeakers, 
Hastings full, and Worthing crowded, 
Quiet Bognor dust-enshrouded 

With the tramp of lodyiny-seekers, 


Brighton bustling with excursions, 
All the coast alive with faces, 
Searching in the likeliest places 

Body’s health and mind’s diversions. 


Yet all growing dull and dreary 
With the absence of employment, 
Only thinking there’s enjoyment, 

Leaving Loudon hot and steamy. 


Hapless wight, whose avocation 
Keeps you in the smoky city, 
Some you envy you may pity— 

Take that as your consolation. 


(Our Seaside Philosopher here beginneth his morning dip.) 


A Little too Highly Seasoned, 

A CONTEMPORARY relates that a Norwevian brig laden with salt 
went down in the Channel the other day, but that as soon as the salt 
dissolved she rose and floated about the Channel. Our contemporary 
must have fallen a victim to some salt-seller. We decline to receive 
the melting tale unless it be cum grano. 


Secumenmeiinmmetiee cs cemiene? I ee 


“ Precis”-ELY So.—Eart Rvussevy’s despatches may be said to be 
words written on the sea-shore, to be washed away by the coming tide. 
We may, therefore, appropriately talk about his lordship’s handwriting 
—his lordship’s sand-writing. 
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Waiter :—“ ROAST DUCKS 18 OFF, SIR.” 
Old Gent :—“ BBING ME A PINT OF ALE. 


“'TIS THE LAST STRAW THAT,” 
Old Gent (after long and careful study of the bill of fare) :—“ Waiter, I'LL 


(Resumes his study of the Lill.) 
Waiter :—“1 THINK, Stn—yeEs, I’M suRE, SIR—ROAST FOWL AN’ ’AM IS 
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TAKE ROAST DUCK AND GREEN PEAS.” 


Waitsr, I THINK I’LL TAKE ROAST FOWL AND HAM.” 
OFF, SIR.” 


Old Gent:—“ AH! THEN BRING SOME BOILED RABBIT AND ONIONS.” . 
Waiter :—“ WERRY SORRY, SIR, GREAT BUN UPON RABBITS TO-DAY, SIR, BILED RABBITS IS OFF, SIR. : 
Old Gent :—“ Upon my worp—(takes a drink of the ale)—HALLOA! WHAT D’YE CALL THIS? WHY, THE ALE’S AS SOUR AS 


VINEGAR!” 


Waiter :—“Dgar ME, Srp, 18 1T, SIR? WERRY GOOD STOUT, SIR, BUT P’RAPS THE ALE is A LITTLE OFF, SIR.” 


Old Gent :—“ Is 1T, BY JOVE! THEN D——N IT, S18, I’m orr Too!” 





RAILWAY REASONS, 


Being Twelve in number, why there should be no Communication between 
the Passengers and the Guard in Locomotive Travelling. 


1. BECAUSE no railway director, member of Parliament, bishop, or 
other person from the superior classes of society, have as yet been 
molested, robbed, or even murdered. 

2. Because nobody (i.e., nobody whose opinion is worth anything) 
cares about bankers’ clerks, commercial travellers, and people generally 
who have to work for their livings, or whether they are murdered or 
otherwise, inasmuch as such people have seldom any stake in the 
country, or anything to leave, except perhaps a few paltry hundreds or, 
in very few cases, thousands, 

3. Because the alteration would cost a deal of money, a consumma- 
tion, in railway matters, always if possible to be avoided. 

4. Because, supposing the alteration to have been made, the share- 
holders, who are invariably a set of carping and discontented humbugs, 
would be perfectly certain to grumble at the outlay incurred. 

5. Because the occasional murder of one of the inferior classes tends 
to keep down the surplus population, which, regarded from a politico- 
economical point of view, is much to be desired. 

6. Because the chance of being robbed or murdered in a railway 


train has the effect of making travellers cautious in their choice of | 
companions, and indirectly imbues the inferior classes with habits of | 


prudence, which they will find useful in all their transactions. 
7. Because the Accidental Death Insurance Company is expressly 


[Exit in a whirlwind. 


established to meet these cases, and the non-existence of communica- 
tion between the passengers and guard will not improbably have the 
effect of increasing their business, which, as it is a hard-working and 
well-deserving company, is much to be desired. 

8. Because robbery is an indirect way of disseminating wealth, and 
in a commercial country like England this fact has great weight. _ 

9. Because when it is in the power of every member of the inferior 
classes to stop or hinder a train for the simple reason that such member 
of the I.C. may happen to be being robbed or murdered, no dependence 
will be able to be placed on the punctuality of the trains, whereby 
inconvenience may be caused to some member of the S. C. or 
superior classes, 

10. Because in case of any murder or robbery occvfrring, employ- 
ment will thereby be given to the police, who will thus have an 
opportunity of earning the wages so liberally paid them by the public. 

11. Because the same reason applies to the courts of law. 

12. Because the railway companies, one and all, will see the public 
blowed first, before they make any alteration in their carriages—unless 
they are obliged. 


An Exhibition of Feline. 

WE have had a donkey show, and now we are to have a cat show! 
All we can say is that we trust the exhibition will be held at Islington, 
which is a distant district, for any nearer locale would be indeed a 
catastrophe. It is purposed—we beg pardon, purr-pussed—to present 
wedding-rings to the proprietresses of the successful com-pet-itors, as 
it is presumed that most of the exhibitors will be unmarried ladies. 
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POETRY TO SUIT ALL CLASSES. 


Nosopy, we fancy, is inclined to dispute the fact that there is 
poetry enough and to spare in this world of ours. But although this 
fact is so indisputable, yet it is perfectly certain that while the heroic 
themes of love, generosity, valour, etc., are written about usque ad 
nauseam, the minor or more domestic virtues, such as patience, neatness, 
good temper, economy, and so forth, are, if not altogether discarded 
by the muse, at any rate left as subjects for Dr. Warts, Mr. F. 
TUPPER, et hoc genus omne of smaller stars. This is not as it should be, 
To recognize an evil is one thing; to remedy itis another. We have 
done the first; we now propose to effect the second, and to carry out 
our idea place aux dames. This week we address the ladies, and should 
we, as we expect, find the fairer sex improved by our poetry, we shall 
take the gentlemen in hand and see if they be not equally impression- 
able. In order, however, to meet the tastes and habits of all classes of 
readers, from the duchess to the dairymaid, and the marchioness to 
the milliner, we, like the railway authorities, divide our subject into 
three classes, adapting our standard of excellence to suit each. 

We commence, of course, with the first class. This class includes 
all ladies whose male relations are unconnected with trade, always ex- 
cepting large bankers and brewers, both of which employments are 
compatible with aristocratic pretensions. Our readers will please to 
observe that in each case the reward is strictly proportioned to the 
requirements of each class. The first poem is called 


LADY GWENDOLINE, OR GOOD TEMPER, 


Lapy GWENDOLINE sat in her tasteful doudoir, 
It was hung with pink silk of the loveliest hue, 
Her dress was perfection, a dainty peignoir 
Hid the charms of her person from popular view. 
But ’tis not of her dwelling, nor yet of her dress, 
Though both were most charming, that here we would speak ; 
Nor her beauty, although each was fain to confess, 
That a rival to VENUS in her you might seek. 


No; *twas something far brighter that caught every eye, 
That was able the dullest of care to eflace ; 
That caused mirth to sparkle and banished each sigh— 
*T was the smile of good temper that mantled her cheek. 
And she had her reward in her very first season, 
E’er the grouse had attracted the first-born away ; 
A duke he beheld her, and loved, with good reason— 
Now a duchess she shines ’midst the great and the gay. 


We now come to the second class, This, of necessity, is of greater 
range, and includes all merchants, traders, and shopkeepers generally. 
The requirements of this large section of humanity are naturally of 
a less exalted character. Whereas in the first case the heroine was 
fitly rewarded by marriage with a duke ;* in the second a substantial 
merchant with a villa at Clapham is the nearest approach to the sum- 
mum bonwn attainable. The poetry is of a more familiar kind, as befits 
the subject before us. We proceed at once to 


MISS THOMPSON, OR ECONOMY REWARDED. 


Miss MARGARET THOMPSON was bright as the day, 
Her papa was in trade in a moderate way ; 

That is, when his profits he’d reckoned all clear, 
His income was hard on £500 a year. 


Now £500 a year, though from poverty far, 
Was not overmuch for Miss THOMPSON’s papa: 
And the consequence was that his family all 
Must economy practice in great things and small, 


His daughters—he’d two, besides MapGr—early learned 
That dresses, when new, could be suitably turned, 
Without dressmakers’ aid, and they’d look quite like new ; 
But this feat only MapGE could successfully do. 


Hence it chanced that ere long, though to some’t may seem funny, 
That a young man exclaimed, “‘ That’s the girl for my money ;” 
"T'was young STOCKBROKER Potts who Miss T. had espied : 

Now in Clapham she dwells, of his villa the pride, 

Last of all comes the third class, This embraces all those not in- 
cluded in the two previous classes,and more especially all those 
generally defined as “ the lower orders.” Without further preface we 
commence, therefore, 


MARY WHITE, OR NEATNESS IS A VIRTUE GREAT. 


THE very neatest of the neat 

In Islington was Many WHITE; 
A housemaid she in Upper-street, 
Her caps and aprons were a sight, 
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On her clean washed cotton dresses 
None a spot of dirt could see, 

Free from every kind of messes 

E’en on washing days was she, 


To tales of love she ne’er would listen, 
The baker’s sigh did nought avail, 

Though sometimes her eyes would glisten 
When the peeler told his tale. 


But at last from round the corner 
Came the greengrocer one night, 
Saying, “ Love, be not a scorner, 
But be mine, oh! Mary Waite!” 


And the next day they were married, 
And the wedding was a sight; 
So housemaids when by mistresses—who don’t believe that 
poor servants has feelings as well as other people—you’re harried, 
Just remember Mary WHITxE. 


This instalment will do for the present. Our readers will observe 
that we have attached a moral to the last poem, in the hope that 
thereby the hearts of those to whom it is addressed may be more 
particularly touched. Weawait the result calmly, yet with confidence. 


THE APOSTLES OF BELFAST. 


RvFFIAN Protestants of Belfast, 
Better ye had not been born ; 
England turns her back upon ye, 

With a shrug of scorn. 


Truly ye are gallant fellows, 
Both in word and deed ; 
Truly ve have cast a glowing 

Lustre on the creed, 


Great defenders of religion, 
Resolute and brave ; 
Heroes of the grandest order, 
Who insult a grave, 
Through the streets and in the gutters, 
Rattling mimic bones; 
Dashing down a grey-haired figure 
On the paving stones, 


*Gainst a mouldering skeleton, 
Valiant things ye said; 

Very clever was your sparkling 
Wit upon the dead, 

On an old departed brother 
.Heaping brutish fun ;° 

Mocking at a corpse, who liv¥ing, 
Would have made ye run. 


Then as war with dead and women 
Happen to agree, 

Doughtily ye stormed the ramparts 
Of a nunnery. 


Noble brethren, we are truly 
Proud of ye for this; 

Though, as might be well expected, 
Came the NEMEsIS, 

If your dastard provocation 
Had been let alone, 

Blood were merely stagnant water, 
Flesh were merely stone, 

So the men whose faith ye curséd 
Rose to beat ye down ; 

Ye had roused the fiercest passions 
Through your wretched town. 


Women both sides turned to furies, 
Howling out for blood ; 

Grey-haired men and little children 
Trampled in the mud, 


Loys shot down and gentle girlhood 
Strugyling for breath ; 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, wailing 
Round the bed of death, 

Such the shameless profanation 
Of a holy creed ; 

Certes, Protestants of Belfast, 
Ye’re a nasty breed, 
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The Sportingman among the Teetotallers. 


Y pear Sir,—Welll 
know that the Tem- 
perance Féte can- 
not be by any pro- 
priety considered as 
my duty — even 
under the head of 
“aquatic sports ;” 
which, owing to the 
weather, it very 
much resembled. 
But, sir, the in- 
gratitude of the 
human race, espe- 
cially temperance 
newspapers, 1s worse 
than a whole cage 
of serpents’ teeth. 
Will you believe it, 
that the following 
faithful, critical, and 
entertaining ac- 
count of the doings 
of the teetotallers at 

= the Crystal Palace 

- has been treated 
with supercilious in- 
difference by the Temperance Star, to which organ (only a star can’t 
be an organ) I sent it, with two stamps for its return if not accepted. 
It has not been accepted—it was not returned, and doubtless some 
one is now blandly drinking to my better luck next time with my two 
stamps in the tepid foam of ginger-beer. 

I left Victoria Station at an early hour in the morning by a third- 
class carriage, not with any view to save something out of the liberal 
allowance for travelling expenses which I mentally see you writing 
out acheque for. No; it ‘was with a view to mixing with the people. 
Unfortunately, when I proposed to do so the people objected on the 
ground that they were teetotallers, and never did “mix.” Having 
explained away this obstacle, I took my place in the train next to a 
venerable lady of a communicative mind. Between Victoria and 
Gipsy’s Hill she had confided to me her remarkable family history, 
which, however, not wild horses themselves should tear from me, This 
revered female carried a ginger-beer bottle in her reticule, and 
applied her lips to it frequently. She stated that it was ginger-beer, 
and the SpEeciaAL SPORTINGMAN is one who never doubts a woman, 
and would not lift his hand against one for the wealth of the Indies, 
even in the way of kindness. But the liquid did smell very much like 
rum; I attributed this, however, to the ginger having come from 
Jamaica, [I have made a note of this interesting fact, and shall 
probably read a paper on the subject at the Royal Society next 
season. | 

The weather, I need hardly remind you, was unpropitious. It was 
the one day of real steady rain we have had this season; and the 
teetotallers, strange to say, did not appear in their element. I may add 
that from what I observed they place such high estimation on water, 
that they appear to consider sacrilege to apply it to acts of ablution, 
which may account for the plight to which the rain reduced them in 
appearance. Their animal spirits—I imagine teetotallers cannot help 
having a supply of those—were not unduly diluted by the down-pour. 
On reaching the palace they “larked,” if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, and went on—not to put it too finely—‘owdacious!” I 
observed, also, that though they wore scarves and medals, and all sorts 
of personal distinctions, they did not appear a bit more virtuous, or 
gore emnere’ or clever, or self-denying than their fellow-men, who 

o not bandage themselves with blue ribbon because they have, like 
somebody’s hero, “ one virtue.” 

I observed that several people had glass bottles of a white fluid, 
which they averred to be water. But if so, why did they find it neves- 
sary to dilute it on the sly at the fountains? The garden fountains, 
by the way, played in honour of the occasion; and I heard one 
enthusiastic person, who had the appearance of a converted potboy, 
observe rapturously, “ What’s your beer-fountains to that ?” 

During the day there was a good deal of singing and speechifying. 
There were orations by great speakers—Mr. GEORGE CRUICKSHANK 
and others. Of these exercises of elocution I have no hesitation in 
saying that Mk. CRUICKSHANK’s must have been the best. To be 
sure, I did not hear it—but then I did hear the others, and they 
eee strong impression on my mind that the speakers must have 

n lapsing into a state of hydrocephalic lunacy. 








—— 
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Of the proceedings which brought the féte to a close, I cannot speak 
with any distinctness—and I couldn’t have done so at the time. The 


fact is, 1 was led away to a retired spot by an ardent disciple of the. 


movement, and he and I entered so largely on “ the evils of drinking,” 
that the discussion at length grew warm—with two lumps of sugar 
and a shred of lemon. The only fault I have to find with his views is 
that he would not be persuaded that because a teetotaller had one 
virtue other people were not necessarily without any. 

My recollections of my return home, owing to the darkness, or 
perhaps the rain, is a little confused. The domestic at my lodyings 
avers that she has proofs—I might say proof-sheets—that I slept in 
my boots; and she also asserts that I carried about with me a stron 
odour of rum—but that, no doubt, was the ginger, though it might 
have been some shrub in the grounds, 


I awoke next morning with one of those peculiar headaches when. 


you feel that the various plates of your skull are constructed on the 
buffer principle, and kept in constant vibration by the impinging of 
trains of thought from various quarters. 

My present impression is, that I shall not, next year, again revisit 
these scenes of dazzling delight; or if I do, I shall carry my own 
cistern aud filter; I find the usual beverage of teetotallers too exciting. 


I have the honour to sign myself, 
Yours aqueously, 


THE SPECIAL SPORTINGMAN. 


P.S.— May I be permitted to hint that I await the liquidation of 
the expenses incurred at this water party. 


An English-Master Wanted. 


THERE was a time when the leaders of the Thunderer were at least 
good Wnglish. They might be false, foolish, feeble, or fiddlededee— 
but they were English. Now those times are gone by ; and the most 
ignorant cockney within sound of Bow Bells may read them and say 
of the language, “ That’s my thunder.” Here is a quotation from the 
Times of the 24th of August, the passage occurring in a leader on the 
Belfast riots :— 

‘* Concord and industry, confidence in themselves, and confidence in each other, 
are qualities which no government can create, no legislation impart; and yet to 
these two wants may almost all the evils which vex Ireland in the present day be 
attributed,.”” 

We would ask our unintentionally comic contemporary calmly to 
give an answer to each of the following questions :— 

lst. Which are the “two wants?” Is concord a want? or is 
industry ? Or is “ confidence in themselves ” a'want ? or “confidence 
in each other ?” 

2nd. To whom is the word “themselves” intended to apply? To 
concord and industry, or to government and legislation ? 

3rd. Who are meant by the expression “‘ confidence in each other ?” 
Are concord and industry to have confidence in each other ? 

When what is called (no matter with how little reason) the leading 
journal is guilty of such gross ignorance of the simplest laws of the 
language, what can be expected of its rivals in the cheap press ? 





OH, INDEED! 

In the American letter of a daily contemporary we find the following 
obscure passage. Though tolerably well acquainted with English, we 
cry with the Saturday, “ Ho, for a scholiast ! ” 

‘‘In the presence of another traveller who asked him how long he thought 
resistance on the part of the South would last, Mr. Davis is said to have laid his 
hand on the shoulder of a Jittle lad who stood beside him, and replied with much 
solemnity, * Not until long after this child has grown to be a man!” 

The answer might have been solemn, but it was silly if it was made 
to an inquiry couched in such words, Or is the paragraph suffering 
from “ whisky in the hair ?” 


A CATCH. 


Some gentlemen are reported to have caught a sunfish five feet long 
in Mount’s Bay, Penzance. If they could manage to catch a rainfish 
it would be much more like what is wanted this dry weather. 


The Wrongs of Scotland. 


TnE Renfrewshire Reformer speaks in a desponding tone of the risk 
which Scotland runs of being “inundated with a deluge of Bank of 
England notes for five pounds and upwards.” If that is their only 
grievance, it is one which can be instantly remedied. If our Ren- 
frew contemporary will take the trouble to collect the obnoxious 
documents and transmit them to us we will guarantee they shall not 
be troubled with them in the North again. 
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MINNIE WEBB. 


ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 


MoTHER dead—and little MINNIE 
Left in charge of three; 

Father mad—if not, an outcast 
From humanity. 


“MINNIE, won’t you give us dinner ?” 
“ Patience, dear, I will.” 

“ MINNIE, won’t you go for father ?” 
* MINNIE, I am ill.” 


So they cry—deserted nestlings— 
Hanging round her knee ; 

She—a child as weak as any— 
Mother to the three. 


All the scheming for existence 
Thrown upon her head ; 

From a miserable pittance, 
Feeding four with bread. 


Struggle more intensely cruel, 
Was there ever found ? 

Fancy, if ye can, the battle 
Of her daily round. 


Doomed to watch, and soothe, and tremble! 
All the wretched night, 
By the pallet of a brother 
Dying in her sight. 
Doomed to minister and comfort, 
Through day’s wretchedness ; 
Doomed to hear the moans of others, 
And her moans repress, 


Very sleepy, eyes half open, 
Crawling out of bed; 

In a sty three hungry children 
Eager to be fed. 


Up to light a starving fire— 
Face begrimed and wan— 

Over her poor, ragged night-dress, 
Clothes just huddled on. 


Very anxious that for breakfast, 
WILLIE should not wait ; 

But so tired, for a moment 
Nodding towards the grate, 


Every now and then a tiny 
Hand upon her side; 

Something that’s akin to order! 
Sorrowfully tried. 


Smoothing out a soiled and rumpled 
Cloth upon the board ; 

Scanty meal—but all that little 
MINNIE could afford. 


Then to take a little basket, 
And to trudge away, 

With a puzzled look, to manage 
Something for the day. 


Sadly troubled when the money 
Got so very low ; 

How to buy another dinner, 
MINNIE didn’t know. 


But courageous little MINNIE 
Had a thought in store ; 

MINNIE went to ask a lady 
For a little more. 


Back successful, for an instant 
All her cares forgot ; 
Sunny, wise, and good—yet daughter 
Of a wretwhed sot. 
* Little NELL,” and “ Little Dorrit,” 
* FLORENCE,” “ EstHer,” “RcTH ”— 
Through your glorious Walhalla, 
Walks a living truth. 


FUN. 


| 
' 
} 
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MotTTo rok THE Moors (sy TzeTRA0).—“ Grouse injustice.” 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 
. OR, 
Rawpom REapiNGs oF Trarrorovs Traits, Past PassaGEs AND 
PRESENT PROSPECTS, 
OF 
THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 
A SERIOUS SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS, 


SECOND SERIES. 


SECTION THE SECOND. 
Conference ; Counter-plot ; Domestic Tyranny. 


Dervorp of truth or scruple, upon one fixed purpose bent, 
The Conference NaP aids in words, he thwarts in stern intent ; 
Resolved from Europe’s thirsty lips to dash the cup of peace, 
Ere he, from his deep selfish plot, his ConarEss hopes will cease. 
Cry havoc! loose the dogs of war! let wide-mouthed cannon roar, 
Let glitt’ring steel outflash the sun, let blood in torrents pour ! 
Let commerce die, let rapine stalk where erst content had been, 
Or, meetin Congress to destroy the treaties of ‘fifteen; 
To blot the deeds of that great year, which closed a mighty war 
By fixing on NAPOLEON’s race the outlaw’s shameful bar. 
Such is the programme, such the plot, the long concocted plan, 
To make HUMANITY reward the cruelty of man; 
To force from JUsTIcE bitter tears, from TruTH a deep-drawn sigh, 
As with reluctant hand they crown a vast colossean lie ; 
Expunge the bastardy of power from that ambitious brood, 
Nursed in destruction’s iron lap, and thrice baptized in blood ; 
Permit the third NapoLron that dynasty to found, 
By Europe’s aid, which Europe’s self,ay, every state is bound 
By treaty pledges to prevent, to hinder, or o’erthrow ; 
And though the statecraft of this age, with views humane, is slow 
To shake by intervention, or by en Europe’s peace, 
Yet, when the future too is seized, such reticence must cease. 
Has Britain’s blood to water turned ? Is N&LSON’s race extinct ? 
Must Waterloo’s most glorious deeds with Moscow's flames be linked ? 
Shall fifty years suffice to sweep into oblivion’s sea 
The memory of British hosts, who died that they might free 
From usurpation’s galling chains, from one unbridled will, 

| The face of Europe? Must we write, A/as the end is nil? 
Banish the thought! tear out the tongue that utters sound so base, 
And burn the craven hand that signs convention with Ais race ! 
Give Poland life, give Denmark breath, and prove that Britain can 
And WILL, if needs be, as of old, still proudly lead the van: 
Her motto “ Nationality,” her purpose true and pure, 
Integrity of nations to accomplish and assure. 
For, free herself, no selfish views Britannia needs to hide, 
And thus the “sword of justice” can invoke with honest pride. 


While thus Nap’s foreign policy thwarts Europe’s longed-for peace, 
At home his actsof tyranny still steadily increase ; 

A garbled press, a cooked finance, a Parliament of tools, 

A spy police, and Paris smiles, a “‘ Par-ad-18-e of fools!” 

Nor arts nor sciences escape the fortiter in re, 

With suavitur in modo blent, which whispering “ Be Free!” 
Yet bars the path of science, checks all independent thought, 
And clutches with an iron hand a power gold never bought. 

For though an author and “savant,” the ‘“‘ PROVIDENCE of France” 
Finds in the French Academy another welcome chanve 

To exercise his tyrant will and humble Guallia’s pride, 

With that audacious recklessness which erewhile had defied 

The verdict of a whole world—the ne’er-effaced stain 

Of blood that marks the lintel-posts and threshold of his reign. 
So the right of “ nomination is now reserved,” forsooth, 

To the champion of the Vatican, whose honesty (?) and truth (?), 
Whose many mild accomplishments, old military views, 

Proclaim that he is just the man that scieuve would NoT choose! 
But why these wanton outrages? Why are these rights attacked ? 
The answer is a simple, but, alas! a shameful fact : 

Because the despot choose to think that military skill, 

The arts of rapine and assault, the study “ how to kill 

Your fellow-men,” should have a place—a section of its own, 

And this, the peaceful “ savants,” in a firm but civil tone, 
Declined to entertain at all; yet now in bitter svorn, 

In humbled, utter impotence, find their refusal shorn 

Of e’en a shadow of effect, and find that they must aid 

In founding that “‘ war section” which their wisdom had forbade, 
Meanwhile “ equestrian accidents” and “ perils of the sea,” 

Or some well forged and widely-spread political on dit 

Keeps Paris on the qui vive or keeps sympathy afloat, 

And leaves Don Qurxorte leisure o’er his windmill feats to gloat, 
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THE SEA! THE SEA! OH, EHOW WE LOVE THE SEA! 


THE PNEUMATIC RAILWAY SONG. 


Air—ATMOSPHERIC. 


IF a new sensation you want to know 
You go to BoWLEY, 
Who at the Crystal Palace will show, 
Down in the grounds they have got below, 
The wholly, solely, air, and no 


Coaly, new Pneumatic Railway. 


A model you’ll find of an excellent make, 
“ All right,” says BowLEy, 

On which you a trip, as a trial, may take, 

And never have jar, nor jolt, nor shake, 


But go along, so along, off with “a blow” alon~ 


On the Pneumatic Railway. 


A brickwork tunnel they there provide, 
“ Well done,” says BowLEY, 
Some ten feet high by nine feet wide ; 
And through this tunnel you have a ride, 
Pleasantly, presently, chatting incessantly, 
Easy Pneumatic Railway. 


Six hundred yards is the length of the line, 
“ Not much,” says BowLEY ; 
But half of it goes up a steep incline, 
And fifty seconds you’ll own is fine 
Travelling, gravel in, doubts unravelling, 
Brisk Pneumatic Railway. 


The principle simple is, you see, 
“It’s just this,” says BowLEY, 
The tunnel’s a shooter, the train a pea, 
They give a good blow and forth go we, 
Greasily, breezily, never uneasily, 
Nice Pneumatic Railway, 





N.B.—Froin the Beach. 


Of letters and parcels there’s many a batch, 
“ Hence sent,” says BOWLEY, 
Alr:ady by means of Pneumatic Despatch ; 
And passengers we shall be happy to catch 
By our airy—wear, eh ?— quite the confrary, 
Cheap Pneumatic Railway. 


Now when you make tunnels you needn’t have smoke, 
“That’s plain,” says BOWLEY ; 
* Our carriages go without coals or coke; 
And if you raise the wind, though it sounds like a joke, 
We'll bowl ye, roll ye, from Hampton to 
| Greenwich, or anywhere else,” says BOWLEY. 


| Tit for Tat. 


THE working men of Bradford received LorD PALMERSTON on 
his visit to that town in profound silence. This is beating Pam 
| by following suit with his own cards. He refuses them a voice 10 
| Parliament, “nd they refuse him oue out of doors, 


| 





A FASHIONAB_E CIRCULAR. 

THE upper circles of Austrian fashion have protested against those 
under circles known as crinolines. Hoops are bowled out by being 
prohibited from entering the salons of the nobility. We have always 
held that there was room for improvement in this article of fashion, 

| but this step will certainly be an improvement for room, 
! 





Nuts to Crack. 


Somer navvies working on the Llanelly and Swausea Extension 
Railway, a few weeks since, unearthed at Pontardulais a large basin- 
ful of nuts in excellent preservation. Attempts have been made to 
discover how long they have been thus buried, but we venture to 
prophesy it will not be found out hazel-y. 
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least in the celestial list, came Venus and Currp. Never-ending, still beginning is their work ; for when is it that, 
slightly to alter the words of Dr. Warts, “ Mortals find no mischief still for Love’s own hands to do?” As he carelessly 
leant on an arm of his mother's throne, the wicked boy would even now have sent a shaft into the breast of the too 
susceptible Jurirer, but for the threatening looks of Jono, who only the day before had severely taken Venus to 
task for not restraining her son, and had promised to “trim his youthful jacket’ (which thust have been a hyperbole, for 
with clothes Curry seldom troubled himself) “ if she caught him at his tricks with her husband,” 

At length Jurrrer broke silence, and producing a worked cigar-case, on which JuNo cast & most suspicious glance, 
said interrogatively, | 

“The ladies won’t mind our smoking ?” 

No one objected. Mrverva, indeed, said the smell made her cough, but she was overruled by the other goddesses, 
and in less than a minute every god, except Vutcan, who preferred a long clay, lighted up cigars and smoked in silence, 
But not for long. Slowly and majestically uprose Jupiter from his golden throne, and addressed his fellow-deities 
in the following words :-- 

“Gods of Olympus, from time immemorial it has been our annual custom to present the mortals down below with 
a gift—a gift which shall both benefit and improve them, which shall shed joy into both the palace of the prince and the 
cottage of the peasant. Say, what form shall our benevolence take this year ? ” 

*‘ Give them a little common sense,’’ said Minerva, sharply ; ‘‘1’m sure they want it badly enough.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense! what would become of me?” said Mars. ‘‘ My occupation would be entirely gone if they had 


that. No; a new destructive agent is what they want.” 
“Yes, and let me make it.  J’m the chap to take the shine ont of their ArmstTrones, Wuitwortus, and 


BLAKENeEYS,” said VuLcan. 

“A new’ fashion to supersede crinoline, and a new Panpora to introduce it. Oh, what fun that would be!” 
suggested VENOS, giggling. 

“JT wonder at your frivolity, Venus,” said Juno, in a dignified tone, and then relapsed into silence, for she was 
never good at originating anything. 

“Send me down ag a new sensation. A little wholesome love would be a vast improvement in these days of 
mariages de convenance,” put in CuPID. 

“ Little boys should be seen and not heard,” said Juno, severely. 

“ But I’m usually felt before I’m seen ; eh, Jove?” was the pert rejoinder. 

“You young rascal,” said the Thunderer, kindly, “I'll give it you in a minute.” . 

And so they went on ; each suggesting, but none agreeing ; till from the outer hall, where feasted the Di Minores, 
crept in a motley-garbed figure, bearing in his hand a volume. *I'was Momus, God of mirth and laughter; and bowing 
reverently to the assembled deities, he approached the throne of Jupiter, and laid the tome before him. 

The King of Gods and Men opened the book, and his celestial eyes beamed brightly as he rapidly read over the 
words of wit and wisdom enshrined within itsleaves. Then rising from his throne, in a voice which shook the heavens 
and the earth, and caused even the remotest stars to turn a somersault, he said: 

“T have it. Tuts shall be our gift to the mortals. THis alone can confer upon them those benefits with which 
we would endow them. See here!’ and he held up to view the title-page of the book. 

From the assembled gods and goddesses there rose a shout of acquiescence ; and the Thunderer, raising the volume 


in his mighty right hand, hurled into ether 


Ghe Seventh Volume of Fun. 


Swifter than bolt from Balearic sling, swifter than shot from 600-pounder, nay, swifter almost than his own 
lightnings, sped forth the gift of Jove. The great bear wagged his tail, the little bear winked his eye, the Pleiades 
ceased looking for their long-lost sister, and the signs of the zodiac, one and all cheered the celestial present as it passed. 
As the volume neared the earth, Messrs. Coxweitt and GiaisHER, who had made a scientific ascent from the Crystal 
Palace, took it for a new comet, and wrote an account of it to the Times on their return to terra firma. At last it 
reached its destination, 80, Fleet Street, and the news of its arrival was quickly bruited about to the farthest ends of 
‘the earth, for the bright beams of humour it contained diffused light and happiness wheresoever it entered. 
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NOTHING TO USE. Yet there—to my shame, as my wife often said— 


I imagined that authors wrote books to be read, 
By Our UNFORTUNATE CONTRIBUTOR WHO HAS RECENTLY s . 
MARRIED 4 MopEL HovusEwIFE. “ And fondly I fancied my old easy-chair 


Some few years ago ’twas the cry of the fair, Was made for my limbs to rest cosily there ; 


: ? : That after enjoying the Stilton so ripe, 
“Oh, pa, give me acheque, for I’ve nothing to wear ; ; ; 
I’m not fit to be seen should the WILKINSONs call, I might solace my troubles and griefs with a pipe. 
And I really can’t go to the FERGUSsON’s ball.” “ But I foolishly dreamt that my chambers were lone, 


| 
And though Miss Grorerna had dresses a score, And I sighed for some damsel to love as * my own ; 
} 
| 
} 
| 


d pain 
And the saucy Miss Fanny had two or three more And now I remember in sorrow and pain, 
Yet at race or regatta ball, through the still air ; My own actions fastened the soul-galling chain. 


Rang the sad lamentation of “ Nothing to wear.” “ Now my chairs and my tables are all meant for show— 


When the new curate preached there was still the same cry If I sit on the one it’s ‘ Franx, pray don’t do so! 


Like the wail of ti l. nigh and igh) : To all sense of propriety, sir, you are lost, . 
‘ Oh, pa,” a tos dee, ‘Shee code will aa i Just think what that dining-room walnut swite cost ! 


* And if in the parlour I light a cigar, 


When they see that your daughters have nothing to wear.” “ And if on the table I dare place a plate, 

Though now thecry’s altered, that sorrowful wail At once my wife waxeth most fiercely irate ; 

Comes not from the fair sex—ennuyée and pale ; Quoth she, ‘ Darling Frank, you must know what pa gave, 

And the heart-trancing damsels with light criné hair, That beautiful table from auctions to save.’ 

Cease the sad lamentation, “ We’ve nothing to wear,” “ And if from the book-case I venture to reach 

But a cry rises louder than erst that sad wail A volume, NELL utt’reth a wild eldritch screech, 
Came from damsel bewitching, ennuyée and pale; And exclaims, as she swooningly sinks on the ground, 

For the Benedict mourning the light-fitting noose, ‘FRank, you know ’tisn’t long since those books were rebound.’ 
Sighs, sadly exclaiming, “I’ve nothing to use.” 

And while his wife’s absent at market or shop, She cries, ‘ Bless me, Frank, why how careless you are ! 
He moist’neth his clay with the blood of the hop ; I suppose you think furnishing only a joke*— 

What wonder he suffered from fits of the “ blues,” You'll spoil those new curtains with your horrid smoke.’ 

E’en the smoke forms the legend “ I’ve nothing to use.” 


“ Oh! why in the prime of my bachelor life 


And while from his meerschaum the wreathing blue smoke, Was I tempted to wed with « model housewife ? 
Remindeth the Benedict of his sad yoke, To leave my old den where I courted the muse ? 
As on his toes balance his down-at-heel shoes, There I’d nothing for show, and each thing I might use, 


The chorus he chanteth of “ Nothing to use.” 


“Oh! when in my chambers I lived all alone, A word of advice to my friends ere I close 


The sad picture I’ve sketched of my Benedict woes : 





My pictures and tables and books were my own ; ‘Don’t Marry 4 Mopert Hovsswirs;’ should you choose 

Though some chairs had but three legs, I set no great store Such a partner you’ll echo, ‘I’ve nothing to use,’” 

On that grand piece of furniture owning all four. ame 

“Though my books were ill-bound, and the covers well worn | 
; ? ‘ ° 2's od eno o def h tof furnishing, and she neve 

And a leaf or two by some mischance might be torn, . aneut Niagtoe chat fact = aa oe See 
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THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


Ir is an old saying, and do-»btless a true one, that “ misery makes 
us acquainted with strange bedfellows :” and we might add, as a sequel, 
that a careful perusal of the daily papers gives us a strange insight 
into the qualifications necessary for certain callings and businesses, 

Few persons would imagine it requisite that a baker should be the 
author of an elaborate treatise on the “Quadrature of the Circle,”,in 
order that his rolls and fancy bread should be appreciated ;,or that a 
publican should publish a three-volume novel ere he practises the 
mysteries of “fining down” and “ racking off ;” still less, would the 
public deem. it necessary for a city missionary to -be an adept inithe 
“feints and guards” of the prize ring. Yet that a skilled semi- 
clerical gentleman does exist, aud is at present discharging the duties 
of his office in the metropolis, we have the authority of the Daily 

News for stating :— 

** A case which came before Mr. Burcuam, at the Southwark: Police Court, on 
Saturday, discloses some unexpected qualifications in a city missionary. A Mr. 
_Bow.er summoned the secretary of a benetit society for refusig to pay him. six 
vweeks’ sick allowance, and the defence set up wamthat the oomplainant had made 
himself ill through fichting. He denied this by saying. that she fight was not of 
his seeking--he had been attacked bya eity missionary mamed NEWMAN, 07 his,qun 
door-step, and the teacher of Christion principles, after calling him a variety of had 
names. fought three rounds with him, and knocked jis eye out. The magistrate 
came te the conclusion thet the missionary. began the, fight, and ordered the seere- 


tary, to pay three pounds to the complainant.” 

If this. sort..of thing is to eontinue, we imagine Mr, NewMan’s 
superiors have. made a great mistake with regard to the class of men 
whem they employ as city missionaries. Meek, kind, self-denying 
men are evidently out of place in such a profession. Then asks 


Rusticus,- where are his superiors to look for men suitable for the | 
task? A word in your ear, my friend: a host of, noted ,pugilists are | 


at present fulfilling “starring ” engagements with equestrian troupes, 
and, doubtless, for a-gensideration, they would undertake the task of 
converting the lower,arders of London ; bargaining to bring at least 
two penitents monthly to meeting, clean shaved and with captrite 
hearts, using the same gentle, persuasion as did the grace-walking 
brother in the case of CoLONEL QuaGG, with whose conversion, 
thanks to Mr. Sata, we are all familiar. 

But a serious word to Mr. Newman and his superiors. Jesters 
though we be, we remember to have read in an old volume which we 


FUN. 


often “peruse—but underneath the rose”—a charge once given to | 


town and city missionaries :—“ Resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 





ne 
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Bee it Known. 


In consequence of the ignorance displayed by Dr. CumMMING with 
reference to bees, and his general verdure as regards the subject, it 
has been agreed by the Society of Apiarians to designate him in future 
as the “Hivey Green,” by kind permission of CHarLes DICKENS, 
EsqQ., who has consented to act as a mutual friend on the occasion. 


Tele.grafinns. 

TH: Telegraph Department in India is to have its efficiency | 
increased to a fair extent, by the introduction of nine hundred clerks | 
belonging to the fair sex. We need hardly say that the tender of | 
such services was most appropriate, for the youny ladies are naturally | 
well acquainted with the working of the needles, 





A BAD BRAND. 
We observe that orders have been issued from head-quarters to the | 
effect that in future soldiers “are to be branded by the drum-major, 
and not the regimental surgeon as heretofore.” Surely if such a bar- 
barous practice were necessary, it should be performed by the skilled 
surgeon, not by the possibly bungling non-commissioned officer. 
Why, therefore, bas the change been made? Because the surgeons | 
demurred against a duty so cruelly unnecessary, and so unnecessarily | 
cruel, We would suggest, 2 propos of this so-called “ reform,” which 
is but “indifferent well,” tbat the authorities shouid reform it 
altogether. ‘To brand the hopelesslv abandoned is needless savagery ; 
to brand the ccvasionslly erring but generally well-behaved soldier is | 


19? 


nothing more or less than “a burning shame! | 


De-seat-ful Man! 

Our esteemed friend Mr. WuHa tury, the liberal-minded and un- | 
bigoted M.P, for Peterborough, has invited all his constituents who 
choose to visit him to his country house in Wales. This is very | 
nice of him, but in the face of a coming general election it has ratber | 
the appearance of inviting voters to one seat in order to make sure of 
qnother, 
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YORK, YOU’RE WANTED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


My prar Srr,— Knowing vozur a/most rabid repugrance to tyranny 
In any form (whether home, foreign, or colonial, domestic, legal, OR 
magisterial), I cannot avoid calling your attention to the following 
“ neat thing in magisterials,” although I fear it will cause your gentle 
bosom to heave with sorrow and disgust :— 


Extract from the Times of July 19th. 

‘Isaac Watson, servant with Mrs. Harrison, Driffield Wold (Yorks), was 
summoned before the Ruy. GT. (Large, the Rev. R. H. Foorp, and Mr. J. 
Grimston, and chasgedvby: Grorek Lron—Mnrs. Harrison’s manager—with re- 
fusing to attend,church on Sunday, being requested by his mistress to doso. The 

endantwas ordered to attend some place of worship and to pay expenses.” 

_ Of course, every description of “place of worship” must have been 
an the immediate proximity of Mrs. Harpison’s residence, as so 
strict a Sabbatarian would not wish to inflict “an alien service” on 
her servants. However, my views are contained in the following 
lyric :— 

THE CHURCH AND STATE (of serfdom). 


Wat need to go to Pompeii 
For relics, of the past, 

Or on the times of feudal, chimes 
Reproachful words to «ast, 

When British Beaks (that’s rev’rend ones) 
Make servants serfdom feel, 

And act like Vandals, Goths, or Huns 
In Sabbatarian zeal ? 

One Isaac Watson had been told, 
Nay, ordered to attend 

Some “ place of worship,” but “ made bold” 
His mistress to offend, 

By “cutting chapel” (this same phrase 
Means any kind of place 

Where people go on Sabbath days), 
And thereby earned disgrace ! 

Arraigned before some “ sable Beaks,” 
And ordered to obey, 

To check all anti-cleric freaks, 
The costs he’s doomed to pay. 

These worthy Beaks aver the crime 
Was in the simple fact, 

That he, “a serf for stated time,” 
The hypocrite must act, 

And go to church, or stay in-doors. 
Surely we may as well 

Revert to feuda] state— mid boors, 
And serfs, and curfew bell ! 

Dear Fun! I’m sure the publie will, 
In scornful grief and hate, 

Vow that such acts should be made “ ni/,” 
Or “‘ dowse their glims” AT EIGHT. 








one which we trust will not extend to Great Britain. 
tional motive for desiring to become widows were to be allowed to 
tempt the sex the result would be awful! 


A Groundless Report. 


} 
; 
A CONTEMPORARY, who no doubt obtains the information from the | 
Horticultural Seciety (and very ungracious it is of them to give it), | 
states that the hundred and fifty thousand people who visited the | 
Gardens on the birthday of the late Princk Consort “left their | 
mark behind them ; and, in fact, it will be many months ere the damage 
done will be ¢fluced” Thisistoonbsurd! There really is nothing in | 
the Gardens that could be hurt,and they possess no beauty that could | 
be impaired. We defy twice one hundred and fifty thousand people to | 
make them look worse than they do naturally and normally. | 
| 


Get along Wid'ee! 
We are deeply pained to observe the following paragraph extracted 


from the Moravian journals :— 


“The Government of Moravia has decided that widows who pay taxes have a 


right to vote in municipal elections." 


This is a most distressing development of the rights of woman, and 
If this addi- 


ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
Wk wish NaTHan Noop ix to understand, once for all, that “ Finis 


Polonia” does not mean “ Fine German Sausages,” 
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THE POLITICO-ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Politico-Entomological Society was held last 
week, when ProFrgssor FUN took the chair. The learned chairman 
was supported by 3 number of his contributors, including —but why 
publish to the world the names of those illustrious beings who weekly 
illuminate this terrestrial orb with their coruscations of wit and 
wisdom? The chief event of the evening was an interesting discourse 
delivered by the chairman on the parasiticus bureaucraticus, or office 
parasite, so abundantly found in theneighbourhood of Whitehall, and, 
in fact, of all the Government institutions. ' 

The learned chairman commenced his remarks by stating that the 
race of parasites was by no means peculiar to Whitehall, or even to 
England generally, but was also common to all European countries 
where the dibbi publici, or public dibs, were to be found. He, however, 
only proposed to mention the chief English. varieties of the genus. 
The three most prominent species to be met with here are the 
Russellus imbecillis, or imbevile RussELL ; the Hlliotus universalis, or 
universal ELLIOT ; and the Greyus tenax, or tenacious Grey. These 
three species permeate in a greater or less degree all our public offices, 
but are principally found in‘ the more lucrative places. Searcely a 
foreign embassy exists where one or other of these parasitical 
insects may not be discovered, consuming a large share of the 
dibbi publici, and excluding by their presence’ more useful insects. 
The only method by which naturalists have been able to account 
for the great abundance of these animalcule is the fact that for 
a number of years these species have infested the localities in 
question, and that up to the present time all efforts to dislodge 
them have proved unavailing. . Although the larger varieties of 
this species are discovered in the more lucrative Government places, 
yet smaller kinds are to be found in all localities where dibdi 
publici are procurable. One peculiarity which applies to the whole 
genus may here be noted—that when once an individual of this genus 
has, to use a botanical expression, taken root in an office, it is utterly 
impossible to get rid of the creature, except only by death, or trans- 
ferring it to a more extensive splere of action, where their extraordi- 
nary capabilities forthe absorption of the dibbi pwbliei can be more 
developed. No-one has as-yet been able to find out the exact use for 
which these parasites are fitted, further than the consumption of the 
before-mentioned dibbi pedblict. The chief occupation of the largest 
specimen of the Russel/us imbecitlis at present in possession of the 
nation has of late been to threaten to sting other insects of predatory 
habits domesticated in foreign countries, more espevially the Aphis 
Teutonicus, or German bluw-fly ; but on the Aphis showing fight, the 
Russellus invariabiy draws io his sting and retires to its nest, and is 
seen no more. This has, of course, brought the whole of the species 
into contempt, and is an example to us all how foolish it is first to 
threaten, and at the same time to be too cowardly to carry our threats 
into execution. 

In conclusion the illustrious chairman hoped that a time would 
come when all these noxious insects would be exterminated from our 
public offices, but he was much afraid that it would bealong time first. 

The meeting then broke up, thanks having been voted to Pro- 
FESSOR Fun for his very instructive discourse. 





CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PickeD uP BY OcR OwN Movcdarp. 

SuitH.—Under which hat is the future ruler over Schleswig and 
Holstein ? am 

Brown.—That depends on the magnanimity of Prussia; but as 
that is an article which the Teutonic mind happens to be out of,the 
probability is, that Prussia will keep them herself. 

Samito.—But what will Austria and the Diet say to that ? 

Brown.—Austria will consent, provided her possessions in the 
South of Europe are guaranteed. As for the Diet, it don’t matter 
much what it says; besides, think of the advantages of Kiel. 

Smita.—Of course the first step becoming a naval power is 
naturally, to acquire a Kiel for their ships. 

BaowN.—S8o CHAMBERS is still the champion of the Tyne ? 

SmitH.—Yes. The best man won in that instance, at any rate. 

Brown.— What rate do you mean ? 

SMitH.— Why the water-rate, to be sure. : 

Brown.— What do you think of the O’DonocHur’s manifesto, 
and his laudation of French liberty, d la PersicNny ? 

SmitH.— Why, that it is a very lucky thing for him that he lives 
under the English Government; for were a Frenchman to publish a 
similar document with equally treasonable contents, in all probability 
he’d ere this have made a scientific discovery. 

Brown.—A discovery !—what ? 

Smira.— Where pepper grows. 

Brown.—Ah! I see; the Cayenne sort in particular. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By ras Lowcuer at THR Puss. 


Ir I were like some of my friends in the same line'of business, I 
should “ tell—an anecdote—and stick to it,” declaring that I am out 
of town, down at Roastings, or Boastings, or some other maritime 
spot, although there are people in Londoa who van swear they have 
seen me in the Strand long after the date of my pretended Hogira. 
How can [ leave town? Does not everybody know that some momber 
of the Ministry is obliged to be in London during the “ dull season,” 
in order to transact the necessary official business? Of course Pam is 
a little nervous in delegating his powers to people like CagDWstn, 
but | haven’t even the chance of that. After the Luncher the deluge ! 
Well, then, here [ am at my post, and [ observe with regres that 
the Workmen’s SHAKESPEARB Memorial, of which I spoke with hesi- 
tating hope a while sinve, is coming to grief like the other SH#ames 
SPEBIAN movements. It appears as if the curse which SHAKESPgaRe 
called down on those who touched his bones extends to those who 
try to disturb his memory. At one time the’Workmen’s Memorial 
did appear to have some chance of struggling into life, but now it seems 
the wet-nurses, who always contrive to overlay these schemes, have 
got hold of it, and the poor thing is never likely to reavh maturity. 
Fancy any scheme calling itself a “ SuHakespRar® Penny Memorial” 
going about to ask for the “silver and gold” of people wito are'sip- 
posed'to have “the will and the means to lend more substantial ath?’ 
Why can’t the wet-nurses leave the working man alone? And why 
doesn’t the working man learn to walk alone and refuse the ques- 
tionablé: aid of swaddling clothes? Left to himself, he can do things 
that stamp hima man who keeps up with the progress of the world. 
Dandled by the oflicious wet-nurses [ refer to, he seems a puny 
bantling, babbliug to be let plant atree on Primrose-hill, aud a shriae 
of glass and iron (cost £1,200) somewhere else, and to be generally 
assisted by gold and silver towards those results. As my notioa of 
the working man is something a great deal higher than this’ baby 
nonsense, I hope that this little folly will be overlooked, and that it 
will not weaken his undeniable right to those privileges of au English- 
man, from which he has been too long debarred—thanks, perhaps, to 
wet -nurses, 

I sks that some one of the class of publishers, who are down like 
vultures on the death-beds of notabilities; has been reaping the usual 
harvest in two little pamphiets—one about Rosson, the other con- 
taining the merest fragment left by NatHaNreL Hawrdorne. The 
former is by Mrz. Sava, and contains nothing to earn its reprinting from 
an American magazine —certainly nothiug to counterbalanve an in- 
stance of the writer's utter want of decent taste, quite on a par with (and 
somewhat dpropos of) that modest reference of his to poor Brouaa, 
in which a merely superficially clever person talked about “ hanging 
back” to let a man of genius win the rave. As regards the second 
brochure, all I have to say is that the whole turning-out of the trifle 
is in keeping with the discernment and intelligence of an’editor, who 
describes the relic on the title-page as “The last literary effort of 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.” Poor HawTHorne! Did he die of the 
superhuman exertion ? " 

THERE is something very ominous in the tone in which the press, 
with very few exceptions, are criticising the Premier's holiday speeches, 
The time has vome when even the jaunty nobleman has to hear the 
unwelcome news that he is getting a little too old for the place, and 
that he had better take Lapy P.’s peerage and retire contented. 
“ What next—and next ?” as a famous politician once inquired about 
other matters. I don’t very often prophesy, and now that | attempt it, 
I feel, like Cassanpra, that no one will heed ine, but it is my “ tip” 
that after Pam comes GLapvsTong for a very brief, yet brilliant, career ; 
then a long dark reach of Tory incompetence, and then a glad return 
to the only true statesman of the day, who will nof then represent 
Oxford. When that time comes I shall be prepared to receive from 
my readers that silver tea-service which I predict they will feel is no 
more than due to my powers as 4 prophet. 

Tae Channel Islands have been trying to do a little rioting, in 
humble imitation of Belfast. But, as Mra. KINGSLEY observed about 
a guide to these particular islands bya Ma. James BerTH#anD Payne 
in the Reader a little while since, the attempt was too “ flippant: and 
foolish.” We really appear to be retrograding instead of improving, 
for it seems to be considered quite the correct thing to break a few 
heads for the glory of our religion. This may be all very well for 
believers in the Dahomey-cidal creed, but it looks odd in professors of 
a belief in a Gospel of Peace. 


A Domestic Conundrum. 


Deak Fon,—What’s the difference between sixty minutes and’ one 
of my sisters? Give it up, do you? Why, one’s an hour, andthe 
other’s “ our Ana!” Yours truly, BnotHes Jor, 
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SNOB. 


| Sunday Night—Eleven o'clock. 


Boy :—“’AVE ’EM DONE, Stn? BETTER ’AVE "EM DONE, SIR—THEY’RE WERRY DIRTY, SIR 


'» 


Snob (who thinks he looks like a swell) :—“ No, NoT AT THIS HOUR OF THE NIGHT.” 


Boy :—“ BsetTgeR ’aAVE ’EM DONE Now, SIR! 
MORNIN’, Siz!” 

Snob :—“ BE OFF, WILL YER ?” 

Boy :—“ Do ’EM FOR A Ha’ PENNY! 


en ay ae ee eae a eee : me 
A LAY FROM BOHEMIA. 
| (ArreR E, A. Por’s Raven—a LONG WAY.) 


** Capias ad satisfaciendum,.”’—Hrsrew MeLopy. 


LaTELy sitting in my chambers, whereto scarce one friond now 
clambers, 
In the dreary Long Vacation, e’er to drum upon my door, 

While I thought of seaside places, pretty girls with fairy faces, 
Partridge-shooting, picnics, races, where I used to go of yore— 
Seaside places, pretty faces that I used to like of yore— 

Seemed my life an awful bore. 


Ah! distinctly I recall now useful friends—I’ve lost them all now— | 


I've gone greatly to the wall now, sinve they went; it és a bore, 
For I find myself grown thinner, missing many a cosy dinner, 
Which Str Dives BULLION-SKINNER used to stand in days of yore, 


At the Star and Garter, Richmond—oh! those unctuous feeds of | 


yore! It’s a bloater now—no more! 


Over there, behind his curtain, lounges—ah! ’tis he, I’m certain— 
Young Firzsnosuey; half ashamed J see him still in town. B ‘fore, 
When I met him last at Florence, he was then my pet abho:re:e ; 
Now I'd greet him like a brother, on this lonely old third floor. 
Ha! a friend’s at last arrived here, on this dirty old third floor. 
Through the keyhole let’s explore. 


’ . | 
Is't a friend ?—the face I know not—seedy garments—looks that show | 


not 
Much refinement. Well, I’ll go not—let him rap upon my door. 


THERE Y’-ANE Now!” 


YoU WON’T BE HINDER’D A-DOIN’ OF ’EM AFORE YOU GOES TO WORK IN THE 


[ Snob crosses over. 


| Is’t a dun that there is rapping—gently first, now louder tapping ? 

Does the fellow think I’m napping? Shall I open wide the door ? 

Shall I let him bark his knuckles ? Z don’t paint the outer door. 
It’s a dun, and nothing more. 


| Back on tiptoe slily creeping to my chamber, thought I, keeping 
| Quietis the best thing. Deep in Fon, I'll glance its columns o’er ; 
They, perchance, my cares beguiling, soon will set poor me a-smiling. 
_ Goaway he'll little while in— knock! knock! louder than before ; 
Surely that can’t be the fellow that was knocking there before ? 
It’s the postman—nothing more. 


Somewhat dingy is my landing—svarce you’d see who there was 
standing ; 

Dun or post with note his hand in—so at last I ope’d the door. 

But the stillness was unbroken, and the strauger gave no token, 

Save one stern word, sternly spoken, that I thought 1’d heard 
before ; 

In his fist a slip of paper ofa kind I’d seen before— 

Merely this, and nothing more. 


“Sir,” said he, “I’ve 


” 


“Sir,” said I, “I’ve not the pleasure—— 
lots o’ leisure.” 
. “Have you come to—take my measure ?” said I, louder than before. 
|“ BrowNLow BRIEFLESS, sir, my name is; tell me what your little 
| game is ?” 
“Vy, my business with that same is—you’ve a judgment cre-di-tor ; | 
A casa he’s got agen you, has this judgment creditor— 
| That’s my game, and nothing more !”’ 
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Then out spoke I—“ Mister bailiff, have a glass of bitter ale, if 
That’s your tipple; also tell me, to relieve my bosom’s core, 
Desolate, yet hardly daunted (oh! if know this my rich aunt did!), 
In this home by dun long haunted, tell me, tell me, I implore, 
Must I really go to SLoman’s ?—tell me, bailiff, I implore !” 
Qxoth the bailiff, “ Square this score !” 


Riled at stillness rudely broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
Nothing said I, as the bailiff grimly grumbled out once more, 

Tt is time we hooked, master—talk won’t square the debt no faster; 
Just get out 0’ this disaster— borrow tin, and square this score.”? 
“Ha! hurrah! I hear a rapping—Jonzs’s voice—he’ll square the 

SCOTE ; 
Sure to have the needful ore !” 


In:came JonEs ; my grief expressing—“ JonzEs,” says I, “ it’s quite a 
blessing 
Business brought you up from Ramsgate’s chalky cliffs and sandy 
shore.” 
JONEs8’s smile was sweet as honey: “‘ Whatis up?” “ Not much; the 
money— 
Ninety pounds; and till I’ve paid it, he will never quit this door 
Without taking me to SLoman’s.” JONES gives cheque. “ Now 
leave the door.” 
Quoth the bailiff, “‘ Never more !” 


‘* Better you, sir, go and fetch it ; if Z went, perhaps I’d ketch it. 
T can’t lose my man, you see, sir.” “ Well,” says Jonzs, “ this is 
a bore; 
So I’]l take a cab to Courts’s, and come back; then if it suits his 
Bailiffship, perhaps he’ll hook it—walk his chalks from off your 
floor.” . 
* Ven I gets it, I vill hook it,” quoth the bailiff, “ from this floor ; 
Only then—and not before !” 


Well, Jonzs paid him. “Man of evil,” quoth I now, “go to the 
devil ”— . 
Deuce, I mean; “thou’st got thy money—I have squared thy little 
score. 
Leave that writ, as paper token of the peace that thou hast broken. 
JoneES, old friend, you’ve nobly freed me from the street called 
Cur-si-tor ; 
On next quarter-day I’ll pay you—and in debt get never more.” 
** So you’ve said, my boy, before.” 


Well, I paid Jonzs. To my chamber never now doth one dun 
clamber ; 
And my “‘oak’s” no longer “sported,” as it used to be of yore, 
Never now ask I for credit—never since last time I said it— 
Never since that writ I read it—since that Hebrew left my door. 
Never more shall come a bailiff rapping at my chamber door— 
Never, never, never more ! 


THE DAUNTLESS TENNESSEE. 


THROUGH the waters striding, 
Came the sea-horse riding, 

At the Northern fleet ; 
On she came disdaining, 
Twenty foemen raining 

Tons of iron sleet. 


All the fire daring, 

Down the channel bearing 
With a haughty crest ; 

Closer in advancing, 

Bolts in thousands glancing] 
From her mailéd breast. 


Struck upon the larboard, 
Struck upon the starboard, 
Still she makes no sign ; 
One great bosom taking 
All the fiercest raking 
Of the battle line, 


Down at last—her tiller 
Jammed by shot—this pillar 
Fell— yet bad made known 
That she could for one grand hour— 
’Gainst the Northern naval power— 
Hold her own. 
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KING DEATH'S JUNIOR. CAPTAIN. 
Kine Dratn did hold a grand durbar 
Of captains grim and large ; 


The order went that every one 
Report his special charge. 


The Council Chamber was a long, 
Low-vaulted, hollow room, 

Fashioned in gaunt perspective— 
The semblance of a tomb. 


A thousand skeletons were ranged 
Along the gloomy ‘wall ; 

On lifted arms they reared the dank 
Roof of the spectre hail. 


Struck by the light of phosphor 
Ascending from decay, 

The grisly ministers loomed out 
In cold, unearthly grey. 


FAMINE, with eyes cavernous, 
Who trusteth not the sword, 
But gnaweth slowly at the weak 

Strands of the silver eord. 


Then PEsTILENcE—nourished to strength 
By him that went before— 

In mist of hot, rank vapour, 
Strode up the grimy floor. 


A grating sound, that went for praise, 
Came from the charnel throat 

Of him who read—and the Senators 
Took up the raven note, 


And hoarser the hell paan 
Along the arches ran, 

As CiviL Wak, drunken with blood, 
Moved to the dark divan. 


Like a grim Suicide, his throat 
Was daubed with crimson stain, 

As he vaunted, with a maudlin laugh, 
His Hecatomb of Slain. 


Then clattered the white monarch’s jaws— 
Clattered his bony hands: 

“Hail! Carrion Brother! thou hast wrought 
My pleasure through the lands !” 


Now Vicz, the foul and bloated, 
Comes sweltering through the cave ; 

A very fiend, whose darts of fire 
Carry beyond the grave. 


Hanging upon his loathsome skirts, 
See MuRpDER slouch behind; 

He, and the rest, came up to have 
Their records countersigned. 


Then spake King DgatTH—‘“ That.all have done 
Well, ’tis my pride to say ; 

But there is yet another 
Who serves me night and day.” 


A sleek and cruel figure 
Stole from the sobbing aisle— 
TRADE CoMPETITION, bowing low, 
Spreads hands, and specious smile. 


“Ten thousand women, hollow-cheeked, 
Ten thousand children pale, 

Striving with me, are swept away, 
Like straws upon the gule. 

“* Buy Cnrap!! Buy Cnear!! fat cityfolk y— 
My voice I still uplift; 

Cheapening and cheap, I grind the poor 
Down with my frightfal thrift, 

“ For toiling at a garment, 
To wrap the rich man’s loins, 

I toss my starving victims 
Two wretched copper coins.” 

Then all did clank their partisan 
Upon the skull-paved floor 

To honour him who hugs the rich, 
To grind and kill the poor. 
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it is customary among the very humblest, to offer one to a friend on 
OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. shaking hands with him, The usual mode of salutation is “Tip us 
| ae Re RY Y pear Fon,—I now proceed to sneer at | your Vevey fin, old boy.” 
ri the Castle of Chillon. 

Chillon is situated on a rock near the 
eastern extremity of Lake Leman, and is 
so called because a charge of a Chillon a 
head (or rather a franc) is made for ad- 
mittance. In the eyes of the sentiment- 
alist it possesses a certain interest because 
the late Lorp Byron made it the scene 
of ashort poem called the “ Prisoner of 
Chillon.” As the convict who is supposed 
to recite the poem never had any existence 
except in the lively imagination of the gifted author, the interest in the 
castle itself is, as far as Lorp BYRON is concerned, a purely fictitious 
one, and totally insufficient of itself to induce visitors to pay francs in 
order to see it. However, where the extraction of coin from the | 
pocket of a bleeding British tourist is the problem to be solved, | 





TRAINS A GRANDE VITESSE 


Your correspondent on arriving at Lausanne was surprised to find 
the station crowded with sloppy soldiers, and he learnt on inquiry that 
Geneva was in the hands of a lawless mob, and that the sloppy soldiers 
; | were part of forty-five thousand men who were being despatched 
the simple Swiss is generally equal to the emergency. So he raked | to Geneva to smite the lawless mob hip and thigh, There was much 
out the archives of the castle, and discovered that an enormous while | affectionate parting at 
ago—that is to say, in fifteen hundred and something—a turbulent | the station, and the air 
Chartist priest called Bonn1varpD worked out a sentence of six years’ was laden with the 
penal servitude, which, by all genuine accounts, he seems richly to | burden of martial songs. 
have deserved. This fact was quite enough for the simple Swiss, who | Here is a warrior bid- 


ingeniously fitted it to the poem—a fraud in which, your correspon-/| ding farewell to his 
sweetheart and father- 
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dent regrets to say, he was countenanced by the gifted author already | 
alluded to. The vault is shown in which the convict BoONNIVARD | 
worked out his sentence, as also is the staple to which his chain was | 
attached, the stone on which he sat, and a hole in the stone floor, 
some five or six inches deep, which you are required to believe was | 
caused by the shuffling of the convict’s feet. Your corresponcent 
took the trouble to sit upon the stone (which was extremely rough 
and uncongenial), and to place his feet in the hole worked by the 
reverend gentleman, and he found that if the culprit had really | 
scrubbed the hole, as your correspondent was asked to believe, he 
must have sat for six years in the uncomfortable attitude represented 
in the initial letter to this chapter. Without entering into the rule- 
of-three question, “If one prisoner of Chillon works with his feet a 
hole six inches deep out of solid rock in six years, how many pairs of 
shoes—kindly supplied by the prison authorities—must he have worn 
out in the course of his operations ?” your correspondent will proceed 
to remark that the staple to which the reverend convict was fastened 
during the whole of his imprisonment, far from presenting any 
evidence of attrition, is, to all appearance, bran new, and will probably 
be found, upon inspection, to bear a Birmingham trade mark, The 
Swiss rogues have further had the insolence to forge the names of 
Bykon and of Dickens on one of the pillars of the dungeon—as if 
Lorp Byron would have been cad enough to cut his name on any 
public wall, or CaagLes DickENs snob enough to have imitated him, 
According to Byron each pillar had a brother fastened toit. This 
statement is credible enough as far as regards the central columns, 
but at each end of the dungeon is half a pillar—that is to say, a pillar 
split down the middle, Your correspondent trembled to think of the 
probable bisection of the wretched relation whose fate it was to be 
attached to the pillarso divided. Perhaps, however (and there is con- 
solation in the thought), the family possessed two half-brothers, in 
which case the arrangement would have been quite feasible. There 
are at present eight prisoners of Chillon, who are to be seen every day 
digging outside the castle. Your correspondent has not learnt that 
any poems have been composed on these unfortunate men, nor do 
they appear to excite the slightest interest in the bosoms of the 
pilgrims to BonNnivakp’s shrine, However, three hundred years hence 
a may be immortal. 
rom Chillon to Lau- 
sanne is about twenty 
miles, so it takes about 
two hours and a quarter 
by rail. This ingenious 
people have discovered 
a means of laying half 
a railway at a time, 
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leaving the balance to 

be finished when the 

wealthy Briton shall have TRAINS ORDINAIRES 
ae bled, At 

present all the work is done on asingle pair of rails, so that when two 


trains meet the drivers haye to toss up whi Ow ' 
‘s p which of them shall go back to 

we en and be shunted on to asiding, in order to let the other 
- *. tween Chillon and Lausanne is Vevey, where the shocking 
attenuated cigars come trom. They are so cheap at Vevey that 


in-law elect. Poor 
Lisa! she was the pret- 
tiest girl in the canton, 
and the favourite toast 
at all the village fes- 
tivals, 

You will tremble when 
you hear that as soon 
as your correspondent 
heard that there was a 
serious riot in Geneva he 
determined to visit the 
scene of action, but 
you will breathe again 
on learning that he came 
unscathed through the fearful ordeal. He beheld a mob, which shouted 
very loud and discharged muskets in the air, and he noticed more 
sloppy regiments (at convenient distances from the mob), who looked 
as if they would be glad when it was all over. However, it appears 
that six or eight people were unfortunately killed at the outbreak of 
the riot, so your correspondent concludes that the worst of it was 
over when hearrived, The bridges are still patrolled by small sentries, 
but the mob is nowhere visible. 

Your correspondent could not help remarking two phenomena which 
presented themselves to his notice at Geneva. Before he had been 
half an hour in the town three natives had asked him the way, and 
four others had, in this city of clocks and watches, asked him the 
time. Your correspondent doesn’t know what there is about him to 
induce men to imagine that he is a guide, but he cannot leave his 
hotel without being asked the way to a place of which he never heard. 
It is not enough that he assures all inquirers that he is a total stranger 
—thay won’t hear of that as an excuse, but dog him about wherever 


he goes, 








Geneva is situated on the Rhone, which rushes out of the lake through 
the town with great rapidity. It is remarkable for its deep blue colour, 
the cause of which has never been satisfactorily explained (MURRAY). 
Perhaps its looking blue is owing tothe presence of iodine (BREWSTER), 
or to disappointment in early youth (YOUR OwN CORRESPONDENT). 
Any-how, there it is. A short distance below the town is its junction 
with the muddy Arve. From that moment it ceases to be mere water 
and becomes half an’ Arve. 


—— 
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Before quitting the shores of Lake Leman 
let your correspondent destroy two popular 
delusions. The first is with reference to 
WiLtuM.TELL. He had nothing to do with 
Lake Leman, but that is not to the point, 
The question is, “Is the story about his 
shooting the orange from his son’s head true ?” 
Now your correspondent has, with infinite 
trouble, discovered that oranges were not intro- 
duced into Switzerland until nearly a hundred 
Years after TELL’S death, Your correspondent 
is just reminded that it was not an orange but 
an apple, a fruit which was always plentiful 
here. The moral is, however, the same. 

Secondly, he is anxious to assure your 
readers that in the matter of Swiss peasantry 
at least the British stage is at fault. They do 
not wear silk stockings, neither do they earn 
their living by dancing. They do not have 
much time on their hands,.and they do not 
spend what little they do have in wandering 
about in parties of fifty, nor do they always 

come on at the right moment. Each female peasant has not 
a comic father in a chintz waistcoat and three ‘cornered-hat; 
and village notaries are not dressed in black tights and large white 
wigs. Neither, as far as your correspondent could learn, is he re- 
markably obsequious to the farm labourers present at the signing of a 
marriage contract. Moreover, Swiss waterfalls are not, as a rule, 
dusty, nor do they creak much; and your correspondent seldom 
observes anything im the shape of a carpenter’s paper cap behind 








distant Alps. There! Now he is off for Chamouni, 
y Blood-shedding and Slop-work. 


- TE Americans for a long time boasted that they could not 
appreciate the force of the “Song of the Shirt,” owing to their having 
We see by their own 


no overworked needlewomen among them, 
papers now, that 


‘* The sewing-women of Philade)phia and New York arein great distress, as their 
' f ( ts they only get 
from six to eight cents in paper money, and for shirts, one dollar per dozen, in- 
For tents, with sixteen buttonholes, they 


scanty earnings are msufficient to support them. For so-diers’ 


rw buttonholes and a. 
t fift ts per tent. These wom held 1 
and Philadelphia, jbut a deaf ear has been turned to their remoustrances.”” 

Such living—or rather dying—by the needle is the result of the 
needless bloodshed they have indulged in. A tear stands in the eye 
of every English needle to learn so terrible a result of folly and 
insanity. 


Epigram on the Belfast Riots. 
By a VENDOR or “Fing St. MicHaz1’s,” 


THE rows at Belfast 
Are over at last, 
Having shown up some local abuses. 
Speedy steps they should take, 
And “ forbidden fruit” make 
Of the Orange these rows that pro-juices, 





FASHIONABLE NEWS. 


WE observe that Dr. Livinestone has gone to visit the DUKE or 
ARGYLL at Mull. He is sure to find his Grace quite at home ina 


place with so appropriate a name. 





A RIDDLE. 
Wary is a gentleman enjoying a snooze, and refreshed by it, like a 
hunter who goes at a jump with a number of others? Because he 
takes his (s)leap with the rest. 








AT THE PLAY, 


WonDERS—as was originally declared in the time of the Tudors— 
will never cease, The oldest leader of the band in the orchestra of 
the Surrey Theatre could never ‘have expected a view of the stage 
through a double opera-glass would have been intercepted by his 
bald head. There has been a time when the possessor of such 
an article—the opera-glass, not the bald head—would have been 
driven out of the lower regions of the theatre by the derision of the occu- 
pants of theupper. Now those behind the footlights assist their vision 
by magnifying the proportions of those before them, and the gallery 
looks onadmiringly. The “powerful achromatic” is brought to bear on 
the features of the performers only a few feet from the outer rim, and the 
femiuine possessor of the faintest pimple on the nose must now shudder 
at the close scrutiny to which she is subjected, and dread the appear- 
ance of the blemish subtracting from the sympathy hitherto excited 
by the passionate appeals to the constancy of her lover. The conver- 
sion of three rows of the:pi+ into stalls, and the consequent conversion 
of as many of the cis-pontine groundlings into imitators of the West- 
end fashionables, will havea marked influence on the manners of the 
heroes and heroines of the old domestic drama, Conscious of vigilant 
croscopic observation they will no longer be able to indulge in the 
pleasantry of private winking during the utterance of impassioned 
speeches, and the interchange of coins, miniatures, rings, and bundles 
of bank-notes for bribes to heavy ruffians, must be henceforth con- 
ducted with due regard to the property-man having provided some- 
thing like the articles intended to be represented. at on a level 
with the footlights the glass should be now habitually held to the eyes 
instead of to the lips marks a decided ‘advance in the refinement of a 
Surrey audience. What was improbable has become a highly accom- 
plished fact. The result has been evidently foreseen in the selection 
cf the opening play, which anticipatively recognized the polish im- 

to the pittites by such an announcement in the bills as 
this :—“ Civilization for the first time at this Theatre.” Unfor- 
tunately the piece proved an exceedingly dreary one, and there is 
reason to fear it may have left ‘the impression that, when too 
much refined, society, like sugar, parts with @ great deal of its natural 
flavour. Mr. James ANDERSON, as the Savage Huron, looked inter- 
esting enough ; but when he doffed the blanket and the beads of the 
‘North American Indian and went in for broadcloth and long speeches, 
the spectators seemed to sigh for the happy nights when Mr. 
SHEPHERD used to keep six ruffians at bay with one arm, whilst he 
bore insulted innocence with the other triumphantly away over the 
rocks amidst hurried music, fierce imprecations, and a terrific discharge 
of yistols, which, though presented by the foiled banditti, generally 
went off from the prompter’s box. Five acts of blank verse must be 
acknowledged a great deal to get through for those who have been 
working hard all day, and the lessees, who have given their patrons 
more ease in the front of the house by cushioned benches and easy 
chairs, will do well to retain on the stage that old form of the Surrey 
drama which gave us no fatigue to sit out. When this is done the 
— of the new members of the company may be better acknow- 
edged. 

The return, after seven years’ absence, of the renowned “ Wizard of 
the North,” is by this time well known to all the world if huge placards 
and elaborate advertisements are of any service in securing the 
blessings of professional publicity. The St. James’s Hall is nightly 
crowded by a ciosely-packed and terribly-puzzled audience, The most 
striking novelty as yet has been the display of memory on the part of 
his daughter, who tells the name of every article collected from and 
re-collected by the company. As a wonderful effort of clairvoyance 
the young lady mentioned the other evening half-a-dozen articles in 
Fun which a contributor who was present had in his bead, It is 
needless to say the announcement created the greatest sensation in the 
hall, and extensive orders for the next number were immediately given 
to the nearest newsvendor. THe Opp May, 








Those Railway Companies Again. 

Tax recklessness of human life which has long distinguished the 
railway companies, has at last reached a climax. The Manchester 
and Milford-haven line, “just going to begin,” as the showman says 
intends to have a station at a piace called—or perhaps it would be 
wiser tosay “spelt”?—POUTRHYDFENDIGAID. Total dislocation 
of the ‘arynx, temporary disturbance of the cervical vertebra, chronic 
inflammation of the nerves of the tongue, combined with paralysis of 
the lips, disintegration of the palate, and permanent loosening of the 
teeth, are the least of the evils to be expected from such an instance 
of railway recklessness, not to mention hopeless idiocy and incurable 
insanity. 
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VERY LIKELY. 


Sarah (who has been complained about by Housekeeper) :—“ WELL, Mum, I sez To HER, I 8EZ, SPEAK WHAT YER LIKE ABOUT ME, I 
8EZ, BUT DON’T SLANDER HER LaDysHIP, I sEz, FoR I CAN’T ABARE THAT.” 








A CURIOSITY FROM THE CUTLERS’ FEAST. 


‘*T reet there are, sir, buzzing flies, not simply bred in dirt, but nurtured in dirt, 


whose only object is to be uncomfortable to cleanly people.” 


St 
Pri 


ed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 


Roxsvuck’s Speech at Shefield, 


Wuat! can I believe my eyes? 

Does J. A. R. complain of flies ? 

We know quite well this “jar” is not 

Mistakeable for honey-pot ; 

Say, whence then can the fact arise, 

That he’s tormented by the flies ? 
Buzzing, humming, 
Going, coming, 

Those terrible tormenting flies ! 


Well! flies, we know—the fact is funny— 

Are fond of other things than honey. 

In fact, these busy little flitters 

Failing of sweets, will pitch on bitters— 

Nay, even carrion pitch upon 

(We know how he can carry-on)— 
Buzzing, humming, 
Going, coming, 

Those terrible tormenting flies ! 


No doubt when Pam that speech perused, 
Expressions of surprise he used ; 
Perhaps he said, with weary sighs, 
“ RorBuck complaining of the flies! 
All impudence this coolness tops— 
The flies complained of by a‘ waps ’— 
iy humming, 
oing, comin 
More terrible than aus flies !” 


TEETOTAL TOXICOLOGY. 


Dr. ALFRED TAYLOR, by direction of the Privy Council, has laid 
before Parliament a report on the popular vendition and use of poisons. 
The document is a deeply interesting one, for it throws a light—that 
lurid Jight thrown by the bottles in an apothecary’s window by gaslight 
—upon the boasted spread of temperance and teetotalism. It appears 
that the use of opium, especially among the lower classes, is co-exten- 
sive with the spread of so-called temperance, and the decrease of so- 
called intoxication. In other words, weak people who abjure the 
sensible use of beer and such liquids for the sake of a medal, a bit of 

| ribbon, or, most of all, self-glorification above their neighbours, have 

| taken to a worse indulgence—in short, nothing more or less than 

'opium-eating! The teetotallers themselves will not be altogether 
unprepared for this charge—are perhaps only surprised that it has not 
been made before, for it has been the reason alleged among themselves 
for a long time for the excessive brilliance of one of their most eloquent 
orators. The folly and absurdity of the movement have long been 
observed. We have perhaps forgotten that any great movement so 

| foolish and so absurd must bave its mischievous side, but we have 

| discovered it now. These blatant babblers against a harmless social 
glass have been the strongest advocates of the perilous solitary dram 

of poppy syrup, and no act of Parliament which is aimed at the per- 
nicious habit of opium-eating will be perfect unless it discourages the 
ostentatious virtues and private vices of teetotalism. 





TO NAPOLEON. 


Lovis PHtILipPe your uncle’s bones took 
To Paris, their craved resting-place ; 
His are here amongst us; you can now 
Return, if you choose, “ grace” with “ grace.” 


i+ ‘. 


$9, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—September 17, 1 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


By Ovuk Own LaATrerpay REVIEWER. 


NE of the most important books 
which we find dn this long-neg- 
lected article of furniture is Mr. 
LuMLEY’s Reminiscences of the 
Opera—or, as they might be classi- 
cally described, “ LUMLEII Opera 
Omnia.” It would not be fair to 
fore-stall, far the occupants of 
those luxurious seats, the delight 
they will experience in the perusal 
- of this libretto of a lifetime ; so we 

{ will not extract any of the tit bits 
with which the book teems. Mr. 
BENJAMIN LUMLEY may con- 

gratulate himself on the manner in 
which he has achieved a difficult 
task without laying himself open 
to the ready condemnation of 

“ BENJAMIN’S mess.” Such a work 

might have been either a mere 

NX répertoire of brilliant episodes and 

re sen aS light anecdotes, or it might have 
Yn \\\\\ \\ been the solid and serious history 
/ | \ \ of a social institution, or in thethird 
Ty 


| \\ANOS\, place (the writer of this review begs 





4 


J =a | ys Aer ile to assure his readers that he is not 
/ ra \ \ the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
| CHEQUER, as this triplicate treat- 
/ / / / | \\ ment of his subject might lead them 
to suppose), it might have been a 
keen and searching inquiry and essay, with the mature judgment of 
experience to illustrate it, on the subject of opera generally. This 
capital volume comprises all these qualities; the soprano of anecdote 
blends its brilliancy with the even tenour of history, and beneath all 
flow the notes of the most basso-profondo experience of these matters. 
From lady writers to crinoline isa natural change. “ Place aur 
dames,” under the enlarged aspect of their attire in the present day, 
is inevitable. Mr. PHILPoT, however, in his Crinoline in our Parks 
and Promenades from 1710 to 1864, gives us as much comfort, under 
the circumstances, as we can derive from the knowledge that the shins 
of our ancestors for the last century have suffered from the expansive 
notions of beauty entertained by the sex with regard to costume. We 
recommend the reader to enlarge his circle of female acquaintances by 
introducing himself to the hooped beauties of Mz. PHILPoT’s amusing 
volume. We call it amusing, although the male reader will probably 
rise from its perusal with a melancholy belief that if crinoline, under 
one shape or another, has existed for the last century, there is no par- 
ticular reason why it should not last for ever. Satire—and satire was 
at its fullest force in the days of the Tatler—exhausted its energies 

against this bulwark of beauty in vain. The ladies seemed to feel 

** A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure,’’ 

and steadily refused to give up a style of dome-estic architecture 
which made them look like peripatetic St. Paul’s Cathedrals. We 
can recommend Mr. PHILPoT’s book for the use of the family circle. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


HeEkRkR’s a queer advertisement! Why are pious advertisements 
always so ludicrously comic ? 

HRISTIAN SOLDIER.—Wanted, as Scripture-reader, in a country parish, a 

godly and intelligent soldier, under 40 years of age. A tectotaller preferred, 
Testimonials as to decided piety will be required. Apply, etc. 

We should have thought dril/ a bad preparation for sowing Scrip- 
ture truths broadcast. It really puzzles us to discover any reason why 
a soldier should be better for Scripture-reading than any one else. 
A propos of the “decided piety,’ may we ask the advertiser what 
“ undecided piety” may be ? 


MILITARY NEWS. 
(From OUR Own CoRRESPONDENT.) 

It is stated that CoLONEL JOHN MITCHELL, of the Royal Marines, 
at Woolwich, is about to retire. I do not intend to question the truth 
of the report when I add that “ you a tell that” to the corps in 
question. I have it on competent authority that the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, on quitting their last station in Ireland, marched out to the 
tune of “ Begone, dull Cahir.” 


| up for leaving her child at the gates of the Foundling Hospital, 
| was under the belief, and I own I knew no better, that the Foundling | 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 

I DON’T suppose any one was deeply impressed with admiration for 
the bar of New York when Epwin Jamgs was so readily received by 
it with open arms, 

*¢ With all his blushing honours (?) thick upon him.” 


But the examination of the evidence against MULLER, under the 
extradition treaty, has thrown a still further light upon the practices 
of the American lawyers. Mr. BLANKMAN, one of the counsel 
allotted to the prisoner, had the exquisite taste to request an adjourn- 
ment on the ground that England had taken its time over the case of 
ANDERSON, the fugitive slave, and had acquitted him ; and also in the 
case of a murder committed on board an American ship, in which the 
murderers and pirates escaped to Liverpool, where the British autho- | 
rities declined to give them up. You will observe how carefully this 
gentleman cites cases calculated to create ill-feeling against us, and 

ou will also observe that he is addressing a commissioner, and not a 
jury, so that his inflammatory advocacy was aimed to create a disturb- 
ance and mob-interference, not in any hope of impressing the tribunal 
he addressed. Mr. SHarFer, the other counsel for the prisoner, had 
the rowdy insolence to plead that it was a principle of national law 
that a state of war nullified all treaties, and that although the two 
countries were not actually at war, Englishmen encou depreda- 
tions on American commerce, and the behaviour of England for the 
last three years did away with the operation of treaties, I know that 
the counsel allotted to a prisoner are not men of distinction, but in a 
similar case in England would Briefless and Phunky ever commit 
such gross breaches of decorum and decency even in their most 
despairing efforts? Such conduct as that of Messrs, BLANKMAN and 
SHAFFER exceeds the license of counsel, and descends to blackguardism 
and rowdyism. An appeal to the worst passions of the mob is not 
becoming in the pettifogging pleader in a police-court. It is curious 
to notice that neither the commissioner nor the counsel for the prose- 
cution took any notice of this disgraceful conduct. It is not clear 
whether this was from utter contempt for such artifices or froma 
deference to excited public opinion. I am half inclined to think the 
latter, from the almost apologetic manner in which the former ex- 
pressed his grounds for delivering up the prisoner. 

THE Rev. Mr. H1pss, who has a fatal facility for embroiling him- 
self with the police, by preaching inconveniently in crowded ne 
fares, has been brought up again for obstructing the streets. After 
a good deal of reverend buffoonery and magisterial twaddle he was 
discharged. But the Christian clergyman could not go away without 
trying to get a policeman into a scrape which would, perhaps, procure 
his dismissal. Said he to Mr. Frowers, the magistrate (who is not 
best flours, but only seconds), “ Oh, I have not done with this man 
yet. Now, sir—and this is a very grave matter, sir—are you the con- 
stable who addressed to me, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
the offensive words, ‘ None of your slang ?’” The constable admitted 
at once that he had used those words, and was thereupon rebuked by 
the magistrate. Now, I appeal to every one of common sense (I admit 
that does not include police magistrates) whether a better term than 
“slang” could possibly be found to describe the shibboleth of such 
peripatetic, polemical parsons as Mr. Hipas? Street-preaching is all 
very well in its way, a means of catching stray sheep and bringing 
them into the fold. But these wayside preachers are more like rabid 
sheep-dogs, who delight to worry their neighbours’ flocks and snap at 
the heels of passers-by. 

I skx that at a late execution at Leeds, when a man named 
Myers was hung, the fall forced the rope into a oy! healed self- 
inflicted wound, and the miserable creature hung for half an hour 
breathing through this aperture, and alive! This must have lent an 
additional charm to the great moral lesson. 

I sxe the Danish papers—the comic ones, i.e., the honest, outspoken 
ones, especially, are not over-enraptured at the PRINCE oF WaLezs’s 
visit to Copenhagen, and make a good many smart allusions to 
the assistance they have not received from England. One cannot . 
be astonished at this. A people smarting under defeat and oppression 
have a privilege to be short and cross with their friends, and we can 
pardon the mistaken feeling which ascribes to the nation generally and 
to the heir to the throne a want of active sympathy which was rather 
the fault of the ministry and the—but no! Tower Hill rises before 
me, and I put “the finger of silence on the lips of discretion.” 

THERE was a curious police case the otherday, Awoman was brought | 
he 


Hospital was for foundlings. I suppose, like all other charities, it has 

got perverted from its original purposes—perhaps it has become a sort 
| of foundation school, with presentations from governors, What would 
| honest old Caprarw ConamM say if he were alive still ? 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


To-morrow the Social Science Association is to meet at York, and 
the first subject appointed for discussion is Jurisprudence and the 
Laws of Real Property. Now, as we considered that no one is so com- 
petent to judge of the value of real property as he who possesses none 
of his own, we deputed our Hard-up Contributor to write an elabo- 
rate essay wherewith to enlighten and improve the members of the 
Association. Singular to relate—and it only shows the truth of the 
old adage, Quem deus cult, &c.—our offer to send our H. U. C. was not 
accepted. At first, on receipt of Lorp BROUGHAM’s civil letter—and 
it was very civil—declining the intended offer, we were seized with 
indignation; but this feeling speedily gave way to pity at his blind- 
ness; since, of course, the sucves: of the meeting would at onve have 
been assured should we, or anybody or thing emanating from us, take 
part in it. Determined, however, that if in his ignorance Lorgp 
BrorenamM should deprive the members of the Association of 
a treat the world at large should not suffer equally, we decided on 
presenting the essay to our millions of readers in our own columns, 
and, as the showman says, “all for the small charge of one penny,” 
instead of the expense of a journey to York. So here we are. 

“Real property consists in the actual possession of anything of 
value, which is absolutely and completely your own to do what you 
like with. The best example of this is the nose on your face, seeing 
that that organ is of decided, though not perhaps exactly negotiable, 
value to the owner, and is absolutely and completely his own to do 
what he likes with. The coat on your back, when paid for, is also real 
property, and is, besides, to a certain extent, indirectly negotiable, 
seeing that, if a good one, you are by its aid enabled to get credit for 
another, or even to turn it into ready money, by applying to our 
universal uncle who resides at the corner of most streets. The same 
rule also applies to all articles of dress and jewellery, though as regards 
the latter it is best not, if unpaid for, to convert it too soon into the 
current coin of the realm; since an absurd prejudice exists in the 
minds of tradespeople against the practice, and the proceeding is some- 
times stigmatized as obtaining money under false pretences. Conse- 
quently it is not advisable to entrust a watch you have bought on 
credit in the morning to the safe custody of the aforesaid relation 
before the evening of the same day, 

“Unreal property consists of those things which have a purely 
nominal value. In this category come JonzEs’s I O U for £5—lent to 
that individual in a moment of wealth—Spanish Bonds, American 
ditto, most shares in mining companies, and good things generally, 
which are to yield one hundred per cent. on the original outlay. But 
as the less wp have todo with these valuables the better, we shall here 
say no more about them. 

“ We now come to the laws relating to real property in the United 
Kingdom, and we have to consider whether such laws in their sub- 
stance and tendency are suited to the present state of society, and if 
not, how should they be improved ? ‘These are two in number, and 
possess the decided advantage of extreme simplicity. They are, first, 
‘To get as much real property as possible ;’ and secondly, ‘To keep 
it when you have got it.’ 

“To carry out the first of these laws numerous ways are oyen to 
the enterprising. To enumerate them all would, however, take up 
too much of our valuable time. Suffice it to say, that starting a com- 
pany and eloping with the paid-up capital is by no means an unpopular 
measure; though cashiers in banks and confidential clerks have found 
simple embezzlement extremely efficacious. It must, nevertheless, be 
added, that these methods are attended at times with unpleasant con- 
sequences, not altogether unconnected with compulsory retirements 
to the calm retreats of Hk Masxsty’s prisons. Another and more 
common mode of obtaining real property is to earn it honestly. But 
as this course of procedure entails a corresponding amount of hard 
work we can scarcely recommend it to those who object on principle 
to labour, 

“The second law, ‘To keep real property when you have got it,’ is 
extremely easy of execution. Given the fulfilment of the first law, 
the second comes naturally. Three rules for the guidance of the be- 
ginner may, however, be useful, Ist. Lend no money; 2nd. Spend 
no money ; and 3rd, Speculate not at all; and the thing is done. 

: Do there laws require alteration in the present state of society ? 
No !—decidedly no! Albeit we would have the execution of the first 
facilitated by an extension of the law of issue, by which we mean that 
every private individual should be permitted to issue notes, available 
as legal tenders, of his own, irrespective of the amount of actual 

‘ bullion in bis possession. In conclusion we are convinced that this 
measure would tend to egualize and extend the wealth of the whole 
country, and let us hope that this suggestion will not be lost on Mr, 

GLapston® and financiers generally.” 


_ And this is the essay which Logp BroveHwam declined! Comment 
is superfluous! 
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THE THREE VOICES. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 


UGLy ABg, he sat in his lair 

Worked his nails in his shaggy hair, 
And struck his desk a blow; 

ABE Was vicious and ABE was glum, 

He scratched his nose with his tawny thumb 
And he got him up to go. 


Dropped back in a coma of utter surprise, 
Bounced up again, his furze-bordered eyes 
Fixed, and fishy and dull; 
And he grappled himself by his whity-brown chok er 
Cut “six” and “seven” while grasjing a poker 
Which cleft an invisible skull. ‘ 


They break down his platform from under his legs— 
He is getting rhetorical rotten eggs 
Flung in his bankrupt face ; 
One only was wire of all his stale section, 
Who once had made sure of a second election, 
And that was skedaddling Cuasz, 


Away with the humbug! cast off his yoke, 
Who while thousands are bleeding is brewing a joke, 
And fiddles while towns are ablaze; 
Who hounds at out throats war’s ravenous dogs— 
He who sewed up the eyes of a cargo of hogs, 
In his raflish younger days, 


THE VOICE OF ABE, 


Well, I am—(here a door slammed, 

And the finishing word was very much jammed)— 
I guess I’m up a tree, 

Unnat’ral skunks! I calculate 

[’m in a tall uvhealthy state; 
I can’t fix this, Siree. 

Just as I’d totted it right as a church, 

I seem to discover I’m left in the lurch, 
And put in a kinder funk ; 

Just as I laid out fur pegging away 

With UnciEe Sam’s purse—cuss them varminis, I say— 
I’ve got to pack my trunk, 


Foul is the treason of little Mac, 
He has stolen my wind, my sails are slack, 
My hold on the helm is gone ; 
That slip of a chap preferred to me? 
Able-bodied and six feet threc— 
The modern WASHINGTON ? 


THE VOICE OF FUN. 


Surely ’tis a monstrous bore, . 
Skilled in pettifogging lore, 
He should get the rout ; 
Very rude of SyRAcUsB, 
Poor old ABE to abuse, 
As weil as kick him out, 


Dear old ABR, ’gainst them try 
Some grim joke or proverb sly— 
Useless rage exhausts ; 
Some law quibble—’twas your trade ; 
Tell ’em damages are laid, 
Show your bill of costs. 


Dear old UNCLE ABP, pray 
To your bower steal away ;— 
Cock-tail and yin-sling, 
Heels in air and pipe in jaw— 
You may give the tavern law, 
And be tavern king, 








Rhymes for a New Review; 
Ox, Grog ror THE TEMPERANCE FOoLk. 


Wuart wil! the teetotallers do? 
For the new Anti-Teapot Review 
It gives them no quarter, 
But into hot water 
It gets them— with great spirit, too! 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 1864.] 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 
By Ovr SmatL CartpE HarRo.p. 


I stoop in wonder near to Charing-cross, 

St. Martin’s and Pall-mall upon each hand; 
Where vagrants gazed, for lodgings at a loss, 

On waves of life swift-rolling towards the Strand. 
Filed forth policemen, a small, sturdy band, 

With hat.and cape which wore the newest gloss ; 
The twinkling lamps made up a picture grand, 

Whilst boys with piemen vainly tried to toss 
(Supplies being not quite equal'to demand), 
Showing sharp hungry eyes, whose looks all ‘understand. 


Forth from the neighbouring theatres streamed a crowd 
Of prosperous playgoers, most on.chops intent ; 
From whom bold beggars.sought, with accents loud, 
To coax stray halfpence.as:along they went. 
Some two or three, with words p’raps kindly meant, 
Held quiet converse, and not being proud, 
Made strange appointments : messages were sent ; 
One playbill vendor'to‘a banker bowed, 
The interview he:asked was graciously allowed, 


Bright shone the moonbeams on Trafalgar-square, 
Swift hansom vabs went rattling quickly by; 
The chemist’s shop sent forth a ruddy glare 
From great red bottles which we there espy ; 
And distant roofs which caught the wandering eye 
Of one’s attention claimed a laryish share; 
And then ensued a sense perceptibly 
Of frostiness about that midnight air, 
Aud—*“Pshaw ! pish! pooh! all painted I declare ! ” 


[The scene changes. Poetic pittite finds he has been gazing on the 
view of Charing-cross, in the Princess’s drama of “The Streets of 
London,” and tells the wneomfortably-squeezed playgoer next him 
that he was nearly carried away by theillusion. The U. 8. P. regrets 
he was not carried away entirely, as it would have made more 
elbow-roo.n. | 


A Nice Place to Live In. 


Nor long ago strong comments were made by the English press on 
the conduct of an English mistress who summoned her servant before 
the local justices to compel him to attend “some place of worship ” 
on the Sunday. But for a neat thing in bigotry commend us to the 
Roman Catholic curé and mayor of the commune inhabiting Raggel 
in the Tyrol. They certainly do manaye those things better on the 
continent, in proof of which the following order issued to the servants 
of the church of that Tyrolese Elysium, and countersigned by the 
mayor, speaks not only volumes, but we might even say whole 
libraries :— 

“« As it is known that M. N—— has not come to church fora long time, you are 
directed to go to his house and bring him to church. If he should resist, you will 
call for the assistance of others and bring him by force. Having come into church 
you will sitmear him. Should he feign illness and fall down, you will allow him to 
remain on the floor; but if he makes any noise, bestow upon him, by way of cure, 
from ten to twelve blows of a stick.” 

We sometimes talk in England of being made religious by Act of 
Parliament, but the Tyrolese curé evidently wishes to make his 
parishioners pious by even stronger means. Observe the philanthropy 
which urges the bestowal of ten or twelve blows of a stick in case of 
what policemen call the “obstropolousness” of the patient. Truly 
this Roman light must be an ardent disciple of SoLoMoN, inasmuch 
as he has no intention of spoiling his child by sparing the stick. 





Nothing New. 

THe French have just started, for the benefit of those who find a 
great difficulty in reading small type, a new paper entitled Le Petit 
Courier des Myopes. There is no great novelty in the idea, for our 
English Times has long been known as “ the short-sighted journal.” 


A RAP FOR THE DOCTOR. 
THE silly seer, who has been talking apiarian nonsense in the Times 
of late, surely did pot hope to persuade the world, by so doing, that he 
is bee-CUMMING & wiseman. 


A CON FROM THE COUNTRY. 
War is little Patnce Victor ALBERT like two of the delights of 
out-door life in fine weather? Because he’s the sun and air of 
England. 


TO PROFESSOR JOHN ANDERSON, 
* WIZARD OF THE NorTH.” 


JOHN ANDERSON, my “ Pro,” JoHN, 
When we were first acquent, 

With youthful cheeks unshaven, 
To see your tricks I went; 

But now I am much more bald, Jonny, 
Than thirty years ago ; 

Time’s hand is quite as quick as your’s, 
JOHN ANDERSON, my “ Pro.” 

JoHN ANDERSON, although, JoHN, 
My hat with cake you smother, 

You brush it neatly, so, JoHN, 
I'll let you make another. 

There’s many a bright half-crown, JoHN, 
I’ve lent you, as you know, 

But out of lemons back ‘they came, 
JoHN ANDERSON, my “ Pro.” 


JOHN ANDERSON and Co. (JoHR, 
Your daughter.eounts for one), 

By marvels managed so, JoHN 

- BULL is fairly done ; 

But those long words you use, JouN, 
No lexicon can show ; 

Oh, what would Doctor JOHNSON say, 
JOHN ANDERSON, my “ Pro? ” 


————E>Iy~y>>lIlIliolo eS 


NO CARDS. 


A PASHIONABLE contemporary quotes a new use-of photography :— 


“Tf ‘ecards,’ on nuptial oceasions, are going out of fashion, eartes are eoming in. 
Not long since we read of small photographs of the bride, and, in leed, bridegroom 
ae seut round to friends, instead of the old enamelled, silver-ligatured paste- 

ards.’ 


We would suggest a still further improvement, namely, that to 
lessen those ridiculous extravagances of the wedding veremony, which 
are so often the obstacles to marriages made in Heaven, but not carried 
out here below, the two cartes should be substituted for the carriage 
and pair and postillion. 





Foreign Literary Intelligence. : 
WE observe in the German periodical known as the Magazin 
die Literatur des Auslandes there is au article entitled “ Billingsgate 
Fisch-Markt.” No doubt the present unpopularity of England has 
induced some bemused philosopher to descant upon the beauties of 
our language as spoken in that classical region. Well, the German 
papers of late have given usa very fair specimen of their “ Billings- 
gate,” so they are quile welcome to try the quality of ours, 


“THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.” 
THE Reater seers occasionally to forget that it is also a writer at 
times. In a notice of a book entitled “Homes without Hands” we 
come on the following queer sentence :—~ 


** Each nest-building bird or insect—each earth-burrower, whether quadruped, 
bird, insect, or crustacean—have all their babitations described.” 


Oh, each nest-building bird have,-have it? Well, we are glad to 
hear that they all does have its habitations described ! 


‘*To Persons about to Marry.” 
THERE is something ominous in the custom deseribedin the fullow- 
ing extract :— 


‘The manner of advertising for a husband in Java is by placing an empty 
flower-pot on the portico roof, which is as much as to say, ‘A young lady is in the 
house. Husband wanted.’ ”’ : 

That, says a morose bachelor of our acquaintance, is as much as to 
say that when a man marries he goes to pot. 


ee 





A Con for Cricketers. 


First of all, we must request ourreaders to peruse the following 
paragraph :— 

“* Those who know the cricket-ground at Hastings will appreciate the feat per- 
formed by Gairrirus in the match ef the All Englend against twenty-two of 
Hastings, on Tuesday, when he hit the ball four suecessive times in one over from 
Bennett's bowling straightover the opposite wicket. over the tall boundary fenee 
of the cricket-ground, and hit the houses on the opposite side of the street, one of 
the balls going on to the roef.”’ 


Well, now, why does this cricketer remind you of a well-known 
firm of publishers of juvenile works? Because he’s GrirrirH and 
FakR-’UN. 
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EXCURSION 


Gushing Excursionist :—“ SHAKE HANDS, MY DEAR SIR, SHAKE HANDS.” 
Shocking Old Snob :—“ SHAKE HANDS, SIR, WHAT FOR?” 
G. E. :—“ Way, Siz, ('LL TELL YOU WHAT FOR. YOU ARE THE FIRST MAN I’VE SEEN TO-DAY WHO HASN’T ASKED ME FOR 


MY TICKET. THAT’S WHAT FOR, SIR.” 


A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 


(DEDICATED TO THE CRYSTAL SANITARIUM COMPANY.) 


No matter henceforth in what quarter may be 
The winds—let them blow as they like; 

A glass-sheltered home and good living give me, 
And the notion my fancy will strike. 

Though the pelting rain patter down, crack, and should smite 
Umbrellas which storms have withstood, 

We can walk about dry, and enjoy with delight 
The air which here does us such good. 

A vast sanitarium, where zephyrs breathe soft, 
And no draughts can be felt at one’s back, 

Where patients with colds neither sneezed have nor coughed, 
Is the spot for long life and old Jack. 


Why, I heard our physician ‘declare t’other day 
All I wanted was living in such 

A place as Madeira, or Rome, or Torquay, 

, here the vold didn’t trouble one much. 

But where’s the need to go further afield, 
When at home you can have just the same, 

And acres of glass-vovered passages yield 

_ All the boons of a cucumber frame ? 

So say I, let a company run up aloft 
A building like this in a crack, 

And all the year round will an atmosphere soft 
Suit the folks who’ve weak lungs like old Jack. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


THE DocTRINE oF ELEcTION.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s chances for 


the coming presidency, 


A “Racine PIXTURE.”—A horse that won’t start. 


“THE PLAY ”-ISN’T-“ THE THING.” 

THE preaching and palavering theatrical season is just beginning. 
Sunday services have already been held in some of the minor theatres. 
We consider a prayer-meeting as much out of place in a theatre as a 
teetotal meeting, and how can that be appropriate when the lecturer 
has a “drop” behind the backs of the chairman and committee, and 
his audience see it? 





Out of its Switz. 


Ovr esteemed and valuable contemporary the Court Journal appears 
to be suffering from the effects of what the Saturday Review calls the 
“silly season.” We clip this curious passage out of its last number :— 

‘4 correspondent suggests that the Genoese, having recently called the world 
together to suzge-t the means of humanizing their passions, should, after the late 
sample of their ferocity, begin at home.” 

We know of nothing either particularly humanizing or particularly 
ferocious that Genoa has been guilty of lately. Can our friend be 
thinking of the late riots and the late congress of surgeons at Geneva ? 
What a blunder for a fashionable journal that makes the grand tour 
to be Court out in! 


A FLEETING IDEA. 
THE French Fleet is shortly expected to visit Leith Roads. We 
trust that the memory of bygone animosities and defeats will be lost 
in the lethe waters. 


MepicaL.—People are in the habit of laughing at medical men’s 
prescriptions, and say that they are written in ‘‘ Dog-Latin.” Well, 
suppose they are, the fact is not surprising, considering that “ bark ” 
so often forms an intentional portion of their conteuts. 
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THIS IS 1864! 


Peterborough :—* Ell, HOR! EH, WOR! IVS ALU VERY WELL, Mit COLENSO, BUT YOU DON’T 
PREACH HERE!” 
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Sepremper 24, 1964.) 


CHAUNCEY SHAFFER, 
ADVOCATE OF MULLER. 


SHow1nGc how CHAuncEY SHAFFER, of the New York Bar, was 
enabled, by the power of superior intellect, to drag a simple criminal 
case through a fog of patriotic bunkum. Showing, also, that Mar- 
BURY helped to clear away the fog, and that CoMMISSIONEB NEWTON 
saw through it. 


Ur from among the members of the bar 

Arore great SHAFFER, with his noble brow 
Puckered in awfully majestic frown ; 

Out from his bosom came a heavy puff, 

And lo! his stomach swells in patriot form. 
Awhile he stopped to clench a free-born first, 
Then struck himself upon the Cuacuncry chest, 
Glared as a CHAUNCEY SHAFFER only can, 
And forthwith leapt into a sea of words. 
*T am not here to quarrel with that land 

Who seeks the client [ ain here to save. 

Much could I say of that old rotten state, 

But I forbear—SHaAFFERS are werciful ; 

Yet this I will declare, ay! send it out 

With trumpet blast upon the world’s great sea, 
That he who sits in judgment here to-day 
Cannot and shall not venture to rehearse 

An order that’s opposed to my demand ; 

Which is, that ye refuse to give this man 

Back to the myrmidons of British law. 

* Excelsior!’ have ye heard that word before, 
And do ye know ’twas coined for this free soil ? 
‘ Excelsior! ’ do ye hear me ring the chime, 
And call on ye to follow up the Alp 

Of its great meaning ? Meaning what but this, 
That ’tis the title of the Empire State, 

And shall be—sHALL BE! Do ye hear me roar, 
And yet mot tremble? Are ye mad? 

Do ye not know that when a SHaFreER speaks 
The kings of earth must hide their shaking heads, 
And all the forest beasts hang down their tails ? 
Ye know it not ? then are ye fools indeed. 

The time will come—ha! ha! no more of that, 
I would not fright the colour from your cheeks 
Until they aped the hue of frozen corpse ; 

I would not senda shiver through your bones, 
That would out-chill the all of frigid storms 
Rolled to a single blast! Awhile I keep 

Your dullard faculties in happy trance, 

But now, behold! I claim th’ eternal sea; 

I, CHAUNCEY SHAFFER, henceforth do decree 
That she is ours—yes, ours, and OURS ALONE. 
E’en as the prairies roll their awful waves 

Of heaving stillness, to rehearse our right, 

To hold the heritage till crack of doom, 

So is the great Atlantic our fief ; 

And yet the hideous Briton hath allowed 

The armed myrmidons of rebel power 

To leave her dastard and malignant shores, 

To prey upon the commerce of our land; 
And this I, SHarFeEp, do declare is War! 

The extradition treaty, if it stood 

At all within the patience of our race 

To keep so vile a compact, cannot be 

Existent in the atmosphere of war. 

And do ye ask me fora proof of war ? 

I give it ye. I, SHAFFER, say it is 

The true interpretation of an act 

Suffered by those who by-and-by shall feel 

Ten million scorpions on the shivering back 

Of their contemptible and worn-out state. 
What! our rich argosies to be the prey 

Of those we could, an *twere not for the aid 
Filched from a wretched corner of the earth, 
Crush in a trillion fragments! Ha! ha! ha! 
Hearken, ye Britons ! SHAFFER warns ye all 
That we will crunch your island into bits, 

That we will rend your palaces to shreds, 

And pave the Broadway with the broken stones ; 
That we will pulverise your chalky cliffs, 

And with the proceeds write your lasting shame 
Upon the summits of the mountain range. 
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This in the future! Now I dare ye all 

To say me nay to that demand I make.” 

He ceased—the wondrous orator sat down, 
Dabbing his steaming head, and there aroso 
A tribute of applause from rowdy throats. 
Him followed MARBURY, a poor weak man, 
Who brought the question back to common sense, 
And so put out the Suarrer’s glorious light, 
A wicked thing to do, but worse remained, 
For lo! the ruler of the court preferred 

To hold the stupid line of honesty, 

In contradiction to the grander road 

Mapped out by SHaFrrer’s less ignoble mind. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE TOOTHPICK. 


Somes few years ago there came into pretty general vogue, among a 
certain class, the adoption of toothpicks as a necessary addition to the 
walking costume. Some lisping jackass, of high rank, anxious to 
inform the world that he had just come from a heavy dinner, took it 
into his head, one summer evening, to stroll down Reyeut-street 
sucking a piece of pen. Ferthwith other lisping jackasses,* and, we 
are sorry to savy, many who were not jackasses on the long run, and 
therefore ouglt to have known better, were to be seey moving down 
the great thoroughfare similarly adorned. A few innovators, in their 
earnestness to advertise a gorge, unfastened one button of the waist- 
coat, but this ingenious improvement upon the original did not meet 
with the success it deserved. If the Arch-Jackass had undone his 
waistcoat button, why, of course, all his followers would have undone 
their waistcoat buttons, but he hadn’t, and so they didn’t. 

Ignorant, fogyy-minded beings who had been brought up decently 
and remembered the teaching, were unable to recognize the beauty of 
picking their teeth while walking three abreast in adone-up way. ‘The 
effect might be great, but they couldn’t see it; on the contrary, these 
fossils regarded it as a beastly practice, and rejoiced to apply the lash 
upon its dirty hide. Not without result either, for under their 
scourgings London gradually threw off the scaly eruption, and men 
became positively ashamed of it. Even the patentee finished his 
mining operations before going out of doors, 

So far so good, but it must not be supposed that there has been an 
absolute banishment of this nasty leverdemain, Driven from the 
streets, its disciples carry out their workings in places of public amuse- 
ment; theatre stalls are very popular for display. At the Adelphi, the 
other night, we noticed a couple of men with feeble frontals rolling 
about their instruments in a manner truly frantic. One of them, a 
young creature who was evidently bent upon being imposing to a 
party of ladies in the next row, was peculiarly energetic. He leaned 
his back against the orchestra partition, and with eyes half shut, 
elbows resting, aud hands drooping, seemed thus to deliver himself : 
“ Just lounged in from my club, ya know—dined, ya know—game, ya 
know— venison, ya know—and all that, ya know. I don’t come for 
the play, ya know—dear me, naw !—but think it a duty to show you 
how I pick my teeth, ya know—life’s a baw, ya know—there’s nothing 
left worth talking about but a toothpick, ya know,” etc., etc. 

Thus they of his order ; but whoever supposes that there is any club 
in the case at ail, or anything in the shape of a dinner, save and 
except a sixpenny chop at ‘‘ The Cock,” “The Cheshire Cheese,” 
* Joe’s,” etc., etc., or, maybe, an occasional small steak by way of 
extravayance ? 


—___ -_____— ~--+- -—— 


LOCUS IN QUO, 

WE observe in a provincial paper that— 

‘‘ Tt has at length been decided that the new church for Freshwater is to be built 
in the district of Weston,” 

This is rather vague; but we ve.ture to suppose that the Weston 
alluded to is net Weston-super- Mare, because it would be utterly 
absurd to build a new church on purpose for Fresh-water, where the 
water would necessarily be salt. 


** Down with your Pikes !’’ 


ACTIVE measures are being taken to induce the Government to 
abolish the turnpikes on the Surrey side of the water. We may, per- 
haps, actually go so far as to say that the knell of the toll is tolled. 
This doing away of the turnpike is a turn forthe better inthe British 
constitution, and we venture to prophesy an improved circulation in 
the arteries of London after the removal of all the similar in-toll- 
erable nuisances which are such a tax on the system, 

® The epecies is gradually becoming extinct, thanks to Ma. Sornzmn. For such 
as remain, the only chance of cistinction is to take up with the Pre-Adamite beasts 
at Sydenham, 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 


CHAMOUNIX, 

HE town of Geneva, my dear FUN, is a disap- 
pointing thing. As you enter it by rail or by 
steamer, after a sojourn of three weeks or so 
in a country village, you say to yourself, 
“ Why, here is city, if you like! Here are 
tall houses with capital shops, here are hotels 
where I may dine me, here are gardens where 
I may promenade me, here are jewellers’ 
shops where [ mayruinme. Thisisa thriving 
and a beautiful city. I will stop here for a 
month.” But you soon find out that Geneva 
is “all face,’ and after your first walk you 
recant and say, “ I will not stop here a week.” 
What is it to you that Rovussgavu was born 
here, and that VotrTaigeE lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood? One can’t take a 
month’s consecutive interest in a dull town on 
the strength of these two facts. Besides, if 

Geneva has its JEAN JACQUES RovssEAU, haven’t we our RoBiINnson 

Crusok? Influenced by these considerations, off you go to 

Chamounix. oe 
The only communication between Geneva and Chamounix is by 

diligence, and so by diligence your correspondent travelled to Cha- 

mounix, All diligences are abnormal structures, but the Chamounix 
diligence is more abnormal than any other that your correspondent has 
come across. It is as though one had stuck two gigs anda bad landau 
on to the top of one of those comprehensive funeral cars in which 
hearse and mourning coach are ingeniously combined, the head of the 
coflin being conveniently dovetailed into the space created by the seat 
of the mourning coach. Your correspondent booked himself to 
Chamounix in the gig department of this composite structure, and so 
had an admirable opportunity of 
remarking the deportment of the 
driver. It appears to be required 
of a Genevese driver that he should 
shout, and scream, and whistle, and 

*‘cluck,” and “ gnur-r-r-r” at his 

team whenever it passes through a 

town, and that in the intervals be- 

tween the towns he should yield 
himself to the gentle fascinations 
of the goddess Sleep, so beautifully 
apostrophised in blank verse by the 
late KinG Henrgy THE FouRrtTH, 
in his second part. Your correspon- 
dent firmly believes that the driver 
of the Chamounix diligence had 
deluded himself into the belief that 
he was no other than the original 

“ Postillon de Longjumeau,” so did he ring his bells, and so did he say 

“ Hi done! Or-r-r-r! Ah, grinion!” (whatever that may mean), 

and so did he crack his long whip uround your correspondent’s head, 

causing that nervous person to wink and blink in a manner which 
appeared to afford much amusement to an 
amiable, but not intelligent, peasantry. for 
the road from Geneva, through Chamounix to 

Bouveret runs through the head-quarters of 

goiter and cretinism, and he who is not 

afflicted with one appears to be the victim of 
the other. 

“Mont Blanc is the monarch of moun- 
tains’—Byron,—(PHELPs, I thank thee); but 
that is no reason why all the he-peasants be- 
tween it and Geneva should look like Irish- 
men. I protest that the accompanying sketch 
is a fait ful portrait of a peasant of St. 
Martin. He is supposed to be assisting at a 
local féte, and is singing a quaint local ballad, of 
which your correspondent recollects only the 
opening lines :— 

* Qui a heureusement visité Donibrouque foire ? 
Quand un Suisse est )A-bas, il est tout dans sa gloire 
Avec son shilél¢é, faux rocher si vert!" 
zee ng oe of the tribe is represented in the initial letter. Her face 
1s too fearful a thing to look upon, so your correspondent has con- 
siderately given you a back view of her. 

a — de U Union at Chamounix (so called because it consists 

. ree houses, widely separated) is an indifferent good hotel, with 
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| for the first time upon a , 


. | follow suit, For a considerable period that 
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walls when your correspondent addresses them. His window looks 
upon Mont Blanc, and as it is a magnificent day he is able to follow 
with his glass, the track of some tourists who commenced the ascent 
yesterday. He has taken the trouble to collect statistics convernin g 
the gentlemen now at Chamounix who have views concerning Mont 
Blanc. They are as follows :— 








Gentlemen who would like to go up Mont Blanc, only Per Centage, 


they sprained their foot yesterday . , j 30.5 
Gentlemen who have been advised by guides not to attempt 

it this year, as it is late in the season a. a 42.75 
Gentlemen who would have gone up, only they are here . 

with ladies, and the ladies have made them promise they 

wouldn’t ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ . ° - 215 
Gentlemen who won’t go up because every cad goes up . 

now-a-days . ° ° ° ; ‘ ° ; - 12,25 
Gentlemen who intend to go up next year ’ ‘ . 100, 
Gentlemen who can’t afford it (one—your correspondent— 

represented by) . ‘ ‘ .0753 


(N.B.—The last decimal seems wrong, but it is too hot to go into 
the matter.) 

The tourist who has accurately practised the receipt given in my 
last chapter for curing him of nervousness upon the glaciers, may 
consider himself qualified to visit the “‘Jarpin.” The “ Jardin” 
is the name of a popular glacier excursion, and as it is an easy, 
innocent sort of a name, and suggestive of a pleasant stroll over 
gently sloping meadows, 
your correspondent 
thought it would be a good 
thing to begin upon. So 
he hired him a stout 
guide, and set off at the 
unripe hour of half-past 
fivea.m. He reached the 
ice in a couple of hours or 
so, and he then discovered 
that the placing his foot 


| glacier was the signal for 
his athletic guide to bound 
away from him, like a 
young chamois, at the rate 
| of six miles an hour. Here 
you have him clearing 
| yawning crevasses, and 
| above him you perceive 
| your correspondent, who is expected to 






























| gentleman saw only one way across the 
_ yawning gulf, namely, to descend to the 
bottom and scramble up the other side. 
Closer inspection making it evident to 
| him that the crevasse was several miles 
deep, he abandoned his intention, and 
substituted for it the ingenious notion 
| suggested in the margin. Your cor- 
respondent possesses, among many other 
accomplishments, a facility for rope- 
dancing which is absolutely astonishing. 
Under these circumstances, an alpen- 
stock afforded him a wide and convenient 
bridge, by means of which he was en- 
abled to reach the other side in safety. 
Glaciers are bounded on either side by 
cheerful inventions called “ Moraines.” 
A moraine is a species of Alpine “ slag,” 
consisting of pleasant pieces of 
rock and mountain débdris of all 
descriptions, carried down by the 
giacier in its course; and getting 
over a moraine is very like climb- 
ing up the side of a house in 2 
| pair of imperfectly adjusted skates. 
| There are four or five of them on 
the “ Mer de Glace,” and as soon 
as your correspondent had got 
‘over the fourth, he was collared 
by his ruthless guide, dragyed to 
the edge of a frightful guif in the 

| living ice, and held over the edge 
'in the manner represented. The 
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cut off a large slice of St. James’s Park—all along the Birdeage-walk, 
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guide kept that unhappy being in the position in question for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour (as it seemed to your correspondent), and 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR'S SONG. 


after remarking, “ Moulins—sans fond,” allowed him to resume the I’w an amateur actor, JAcK JOHNSON’sS my name, 

vertical, With a fearful yell the phantom guide bounded away in And my fine elocution is blazoned by fame : 

search of new horrors, leaving your terrified representative trembling I play characters lively, and characters grave, 

on the brink, I speak low as wind’s sighing, and yet I can rave— 
The search for new horrors was not fruitless. Perpendicular or Yes, I can rave ; 

overhanging rocks, which had to be climbed before the pleasant I speak low as wind’s sighing, and yet I can rave. 


“ Jardin” could be reached, rose up one 
behind another, and more houses had to 
be climbed up in loose skates than would 
suffice to make Regent-street. This re- 
presents your correspondent as he ap- 
peared skipping up the Egralets. 

Many people suffer severely from 
vertige, or giddiness, and so among others 
did your representative; but he discovered 
a means of curing himseif of nervousness 
in difficult situations, and he makes his 
method public. He clambers up the 
egralets (as represented), and when he 
has attained an altitude of eight thousand 
feet, he looks down, and repeats the 


And through all the day as a builder I’m drest, 
In white flannel trousers and jacket and vest ; 
In the evening I spout as WILL SHAKESPEARR’S King Lear, 
Or quaff the black draught that made Romeo feel queer— 
[I take it in beer; 
But I’ve quaffed the black draught that made Romeo feel queer, 
I’ve played as Macbeth, and I’ve played as Macduff— 
I’ve cursed the vile caitiif who cried, “ Hold, enough ! ” 
My voice in The Stranger emotion has stirred, 
And I came out quite grandly in Richard the Third ; 
Yes, I often have heard 
I’ve a beautiful figure for Richard the Third. 


I’ve done Henry the Eighth, I’ve played Hamlet the Dane, 
I’ve been Louis the ’Leventh, and King Philip of Spain ; 
following remarks in a clear and audible And as the first sovereign ambassador sent, 
voice :— Here I am on the egralets, I Now, on Saturday night there’s one calls for the rent ; 
am eight thousand feet above the sea. My footing is extremely pre- If my money’s nigh spent 
carious (for I am on the face of a perpendicular rock of fearful height, Tis small good for that worthy to come for the rent, 
and the projections to which I am clinging are microscopic), and the I’ve been Cardinal Beaufort ; as boasting Sir John 
slightest slip will send me rolling down farther than I can see, and, I’ve the branching magnificent antlers put on; : 
of course, if I slip I shall be dashed to atoms. I rather think I shall I’ve been Fabien dei Franchi and thought twee no sin 
slip—in fact, at the present moment, I feel sure I shall; but I am not For the part of “ Poor pore, ye boldly go in : 
afraid. Afraid? Ha! ha! What is fear?—it is not in my dic- ei Give me “ two outs” of gin 
a Rect iti wo en = I'll play Louis dei Franchi, the marvellous twin. 

g ¥ Cs > ° Iu , 
the “Jardin” is reached, Here is your l’ve done J ulius Caesar, as Brutus I’ve played, 
correspondent enjoying the prospect. ‘The In The Wife of poor KNow gs. a great hit I have made ; 
view is magnificent, but your correspon- And once at my benefit, where it went well, | 
dent has nevertheless no hesitation in Did the same — oN pan pee e William Tell ; 
denouncing the “Jardin” as a swindle, ,, eG IS Was © & SCH, a 

het deo ps r When your servitor humble played brave William Tell, 


What does Murray say of it? He calls 
it “an oasis in the desert—an island in I’ve burnt all the charcoal “ grim Poynet” e’er made, 
With him shown the wonders of Knaresborough’s glade ; 


the ice—a rock which is covered with 
a beautiful herbage, and enamelled in I’ve slain Caleb Brown and I’ve shot Matthew Gray, 
August with flowers.” This description And I’ve given Miss Harrington (Edith) away : 

We were awfully gay 


is correct, with the exccptions that it is 
When the grim Charcoal Burner gave Edith away. 


not an oasis in the desert, for there are / 

dozens of patches just like it in the im- //(° . But still, when I spout as King Lear or Macbeth 
mediate neighbourhood; it is not an ~ ae ot , , 
cae ta Gee tae Sie thks Ge mak ae, Aa One thought makes me speak with low ’lated breath ; 

. ? ? a And ’tis this, though I part my vast kingdom like Lear, 


cieut’ ice in the neighbourhood to cool — ; 8 , 
your correspondent’s wine ; it is not covered with beautiful herbage, Yet on Saturday night comes the bill for the beer, 
And it makes one feel queer 


but with mangy, rat-eaten turf; and there was not, on the 28th of When the landlord says, “Settle this bill for the beer.” 


August, so much as a buttercup upon it, 
Your Own CORRESPONDENT. I’m an amateur actor, JACK JOHNSON’s my name, 
And my fine elocution is blazoned by fame ; 

I must lay down my sceptre, though playing the King, 
For I hear at the door-bell the bailiff’s harsh ring; 

Tis a very sad thing, 

When you’re playing the King, 
To hear at your door-bel] the bailiff’s harsh ring. 














Riding the High Horse, 

Mr. CowPker, the First Commissioner of Works of Supererogation, 
has been doing a little bit of his usual jobbery on the sly. He has 
to make a ride for the rich. The park is nota large one, and the ee 
restrictions as to where one might walk circumscribe its area; but it 
was a favourite, healthy, and safe resort for nurses and children. Now 
it will be dangerous, and insuflivient, It is a great pity that a person 
so utterly devoid of consideration for the humbler classes should be 
vested with such despotic power as Mr. Cowrer possesses. So long 
as his pet equestrians, anonymous or otherwise, are satisfied, he cares 
nothing fer poverty that gazes wistfully at the tannin spread where 
erst sprang the green turf which was too often his only bed. We are 
very proud of our nobility, Mz. CowPER, even in spite of the fact that 
you belong to it, but we cannot consent to let them ride over us 


everywhere ! 





TOO TRUE! 


Mr. Coances Dickens has been noted for a fatal foreboding faculty 
in his writings. The catastrophe of a falling house in one of his 
novels ran so closely on an actual calamity of the sort in London, that 
carping critics declared he owed his inspiration to the “accident” 
columns of the papers. His disavowal on that occasion will find con- 
firmation strong in the minds of the readers of the September number 
of “Our Mutual Friend.” The very words which he puts into the 
mouth of the old woman who dreads the workhouse so strongly, so 
fiercely, find aliving presentiment in the subsequently reported case of 
the unfortunate Miss Jerrreys, whose inquest has lately, we feel 
sure, struck a pang to the hearts of its readers, Fact is not stranger 
or stronger than fiction here—they are curiously at all fours with each 
other, and point to our present poor law as a blot on England in the 
sight of Gop and man, 


HAT-TACHED TO HER. 
A FASHIONABLE and gossiping contemporary says :— 


habit of wearing his 


‘6A gallant captain, well known in sporting circles, is in t : 
e carried further ?”’ 


wife’s miniature in the crown of his hat. Could marital gallantry be 
"Hardly. We should set it down as an elegant way of showing he 
is over head and ears iv love with her. 





For THE REFLECTION OP THOSE WHO SNEER AT “ THE PEOPLE.” 
: —It’s the foot that supports the head, 


A Trance-o’Tory AFFaIR.—The dream of “ place. 
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AT THE LAKES 


Indignant Piscator :—“THAt’s THE SECOND TIME YOU’VE DONE THAT, TOMKINS, JUST WHEN I ‘VAS GOING TO MAKE A CAST! JUST 
DO IT AGAIN, AND BLOWED IF I DON’T COME AND PUNCH YOUR HEAD.” 





a mutual friend for? he can buy one anywhere for a shilling, or ten- 
pence :— 
MmYHE RUINE.—WANTED, a Mutual COMPANION or Two to accompany the 
Advertiser a Knapsack Tour up the Rhine, on the ‘‘cheap.”? Apply by letter 
to Tourist, care of, etc. 
We should decline the company ofa party who has so few intimates 


that he is obliged to advertise for a companion fora trip. Perhaps, 


_ ———— ee a 


SHABBY ABBEY. 


THE Illustrated Times, in speaking of the erection of a bust of the 
late Sin GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIs in Westminster Abbey, alludes, 
very justly, to the large fees paid for the right to bury, or put up 
monuments there. The Dean and Chapter are not so miserably poor 
aud under-paid that they cannot afford to abolish this iniquitous tax, 


_ which, while it does not debar inglorious wealth, is only too often the 


though, his frieads object to journeying in his knapsack (which he | 


seems to imply as their mode of travelling), so he is trying to catch a 
stranger napping. We are inclined to think Tourist will travel not 
only on the “ cheap,” but the “ nasty.” 


URE EIEeeeeeneeeene a 


Such is Life. 


We have seldom met with a woman so ingenuous in her confessions 
as the lady mentioned in the following :— 
, A® COOK and HOUSEKEEPER to Single Gentleman, or in house of business. A 


widow, aged 30, Has lived two years in one, Can give good reference, ete. 


i 


Any one who has “ lived two years in one” must have lived rather | 


fast, and made the most of time ! 





ALARMING! 
ON reading the following advertisement about “ Dissecting Clerks ” 
| we felt terribly cut up, and are utterly puzzled to make it out :— 


] )ISSECTING CLERKS.—WANTED, Two Youths, accustomed to the Drapery. 
Apply on Saturday or Monday next, before ten o’clock, to, ele. 


THE RHINE AND THE RHINO. 
Wuat the dickens does the advertiser of the following want require 


Why the youths should be accustomed to drapery we do not see, 
for dissection is generally, like other sculpture, done in the nude, It 


surely cannot apply to linen-drapery, for the skeleton petticoats of 


that trade would need a constructive anatomist, not a dissector. 


Se sessment s 
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means of excluding struggling genius from a niche in the walls of the 
national abbey. As, however, these grasping clergy have not the taste 
to relinquish so questionable a means of getting money (we know 
how bad is the character of the house property belonging to them in 
the neighbourhood), it is time that the nation interfered and appealed 


to the Legislature to abolish the disgrace, 
SHUT UP! 
WE are at a loss to understand the meaning of the following 


words :— 
(HUT-UP PORK-BUTCHERS to be LET, inathorough business neighbourhood. 
» Over £70 per week was done last season. For further particulars apply, etc. 
Are pork-butchers so brilliant at repartee that shut-up pork-butchers 
are great rarities ? or is the allusion to their general open natures ? 
We are inclined to think that it must be illegal to let pork or any 
other butchers, being nearly the same thing as having them for 


slaves. 


THe Most APPROPRIATE GEM FOR NAPOLEON’S CROWN—WHEN 
HE GETS ONE.—Stratagem! 

Most CEerTaINLy.—The colour of GARIBALDI’s shirt ought to be 
held as a sacred one in the estimation of all patriotic Italians, 


Tug MisEr’s TRINITY.—€£ s. d. 
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Now Reapy, Price 4s. 6p., 
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Now ready, in Magenta Wrapper, Price 4d. 


“FUN” ALMANACKS FOR 1862-3-4. 


Office, 80, Fleet Street, London. 








Part 37.—-November, 1864.—Price Sixpence. 
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Now Ready, in Magenta Cloth aud Gold, price 4s. 6d., 


THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF ‘‘FUN,” 


CONTAINING NEARLY THREB aUNDRED BNGRAVINGS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
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OSWEGO PREPARED ID CORN 


For Puddings, Custards, Blanc-Mange, &c 
MANUFACTURED AND PERFECTED BY T. RINGEFORD & SON, OF OSWEGO, STATE OF NEW YORE. 
It is the Origina! Preparation from the Paring of Matve, fetanitehed 1948. commands the highest price from the ‘Trade, and offers the best value to the consumer. It ts ¢ 
guarter stronger thar any er imitations, Ras afiner @rain, a m 


ue. The Owego has the natura. golden tinge, and not the ehalk-white prodyeod br 
artificial process. KEF N, RO! SINSO N. BELLVILLE, & CO., nance Hitt. Lowpor. 
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for personal use se "toothache an 


pared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
the old-established Dentists, 
No, 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISHSQ, W 
and “4, LUDGATE HILL (over Benson’s), E.C.; 
BIRMINGHAM, 65,NEW STREET; 
LIVERPOOL, 1%, DUKE STREET; 


retail of all chernists. 


READING SAUCE, which is 60 his 





Grav.es, Hot and Cold Me: its, a id unrivalle 


bn Fish Sances. 
C. COCKS, Reading, Sole Manufacturer. Late 
J. and C. Cocks. 





The Originator and Patentee requires an 
Avent in every T wnand Village (where there are 
me). Trade ouperes' at 1s. 61., 28. 6d., 3x. 61., a1¢ 

. 64 per Gross (ail kinds in stock). Samp les and 
‘ ering &1, stamps (showing larve profite and quick 

turns). ARTHUR GRANGER, Maker, 303, Hli-; 
Holb yrn, London, 





GANGSTERS UMBRELLAS | 


on FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 
.& J.8. have been awarded Four Prize Medals 
i, the q ‘ality of their Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 
upwards of Three Millions of Alpaca having been 
made un der their Patent. All Umbrellas of their 
+7 anufacture have labele with the words, “ Sangsters’ 
akers.” 
14), Rerent-street, 10, Royal Exchange, 
G4, F leet-street, °75, Cheapside, 
* Wholesale and Shipping Department. 
N.B.—Onsnave tan Name. 








2 a DO. CHARING Cross’ 
<r SLL WHISKY v. 


COGNAC BRANDY,—This) celebrated old 
Irish Whiteky rivals the finest French brandy, Itis 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome 
Sold in be oben, ‘“ Bd. at the retail houseaiy Loudon f 
by the aventsin the principal ownsin Engtand, 
wholesale at 8, Great Windimill-strees, Fomiion. 
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branded“ Kiushan's Li Whee abel amd cork | This well-known brand of Mustard has been 
Britain for more than a enna and is held iu high estimation for its 


NGENCY OF FLAVOUR. 
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An {illustrated book of fashions and prices free on application to 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 22, LUDGAT 
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BRIEL’S WHITE GUTTA 


PERCHA ENAMEL, chemically yan 
arrests 
decay. Supersedes all metallic stoppings. Pre- | 


And gold in boxes at 1s, 64. (post free 20 stamps), 
with directions fer use. bpolesale, Barclay’s ; 





COcKs'sS CELEBRATED | 


esteemed with Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, G ills 


nera! use, is sold by the most respectable males a 


AURIGOE 





PAPER COLLARS, &e. — | 
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PATENT 
Be CORN FI 
KEEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


‘| First Manufactured A.D. 1742, or more than One Hundred and 
Twenty Years. 
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MUS FLUID, 


FOR PRODUCING TNE 


RICH GOLDEN FLAXEN COLOUR, 


So greatly admired for its beautiful and becoming shade on ladies’ and 
children’s hair. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 

AND ALBERT, 
HAIRDRESSERS, 
PICCADILLY, 


In bottles 10s. 6d. and 2is. 


U INE 4, 





QUALITY 


Bears the Makers’ Siema-| MOY YOUR TEAS OF TH 


tures, 

“JOHN BROWN,” 
“JOHN POLSON,” 
As counterfeit qualities are 
made closely to resemble 
the appearance of Brown 

and Po.son’s. 





sold by the Trade of Great 


ib. canisters. 


ROBINSON, BELLVILLE & CO.,| 


LONDON 





* 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


Regs to inform the Commercial World, Scholas'ic Institutions, and the public generally, that by a 
novel application of his unrivalied el 

of bis useful productions, which, for excutiance or venres, QUALITY OF MaTERIAL, and, above all, cumar 

competition. Each Pen bears the im 

oxes contailing one gress each, with label 

Ai the regurstef numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 

las “introduced hie WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUT le P t. NS, which are especially adapted te their us 

ng of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, me 

tin Schools. & std Retail by ei! Ktati 
jed at the Works, (Graham -street, [irm 


Pens, he has intreduced a nsw exznizs 


and bread peimts, suitable for the saslous 
iners and  Resherees: Merchants and Wholesale 


n 
STREET, NEW YOLK; and at 9, GRACLCHURCH STREET LONDON, F.C. 
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Now Ready, price 4s. 6d. 













Now Ready, 


THE TITLE, PREFACE, and 
INDEX to the SIXTH VOLUME ot FUN, 


beautilully Designed and Eng { 
ui a yeu, formi an 
Extra Nuinber. —Price One Pena: Ye a 





Now Ready, i Magenta cloth, 


OASES FOR BI. DING THE 


SIXTH VOLUME ot FUN.—Vrice 1s. 6d. 





mmended by the Analyst 


5 Taree S BAKING 


1e Lancet i and wuthor of “ Aduiterations De- 
tected? | rm aking DIGE STIVE BREAD without 
Veust, and for ren fering Puddings and Pastry 


fi ght au dw belesenne. 5 Id every w here. 
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T ENDER FEET.— A sure 
ee is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDLS.” Sold by chemists, patent medicine 
vendo rs, and pe = umers, in half bottles, Is. 6d 
apd bottles, 2.6d. each. Whole , of A.S1 gh, 
13, Little Britain, E.C. _— _ 





BEFORE YoU HAVE YOUR. 


keuess ‘ ul rbtWDNE -Y’S pat- 
terns of brooch: >, hela, Orucere 1“ etc., which 
are sent post free. Rex ‘istered revolving brooches 
in solid gold, t show ei ther likeness or hair at 
pleasure of wearer, from ds. eacli.-DEWDNEY, 


Manufacturing Goldsmith and Jeweller, 172, Fen- 
church-street, “London. 


BUY YOUR TEAS OF 


= EAST INDIA TEA) 


COMPANY, tie only Go aere and importers 
in the kingdom. A saving of Tweuty per cent, 


9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, 


COCKLE' S ANTIEILIOUS: 


PILLS, a Medicine now in use a. = 
Classes of society, for midivestion, bilious, ver, | 
and somach complaints — Prepared only by 


James Coekle, 18. New Ormond-street, and to be J 


had of all Medicine Vendo rs, in boxes at ls. 1éd., * 
25. Od., 45. 6c., and lls. i 


TO BREWERS AND 
DISTILLERS. 


The only legitimate patentees and manufacturers 
ot the 


SELF-ACTING 


Mashing Wachine | 


AND 


PATENT SPARGE, 


= 


D. W. HAMPER & CO. 


Engineers, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
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SWEET | 
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tespecsfully dedicated to H. KH, the 
PRINCESS ALICE. 
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AT THE PLAY, 


HE playgoer of the present day | 
ought to have strong nerves, for | 
they are likely to be severely | 
shaken before taken out of the | 
presence of modern managers. 
Whilst the West-end is being | 
nightly thrilled by Mr. VIN- 
InG’s startling presentment of 
a house on fire, the residents on 
the Surrey side the water are 
being thrown, as the newspaper 
reporters have it, into the 
greatest state of consternation 
and alarm by Mr. SHEPHERD’S | 
vivid representation of the burn- 
ing of a ship at sea, and the 
blowing-up of a magazine, which, judging by the extracts, contains an | 
enormous number of light articles. As if a conflagration depicted 
with all the horrors of reality was not of itself enough to satisfy the 
most voracious appetite for excitement possessed by a cis-pontine sight- 
seeker, the manager has thrown an earthquake in. When the fiery 
flames devour the main, or rather the don’t re-main, deck of Hr | 
MaJEsty’s vessel, the Minerva, a timid occupant of a seat near the | 
footlights may be allowed to exhibit a sympathetic apprehension of | 
danger without any imputation on his moral courage ; but when the 
whole stage appears to be torn up by the roots, and every bit of rock- | 
painted canvas is seen sent flying in various directions to convey the | 

impression of an earthquake in the tropical regions, it requires all the 
oddity of a gorilla throwing a summersault every time he is fired at, 

to bring the mind back to a tranquil state, and remove the strong im- 

pression the spectator may receive of watching a frightful reality. | 

The drama in which these great effects are contained is called 4 | 

Fight with Fate; and it may be satisfactory to those who insist upon 
man’s absolute free will to learn that Fate gets decidedly the worst of 
it. The most remarkable features of the piece are the utterance of 
passages from the publications of the Religious Tract Society by Mr. 
SHEPHERD; the circumstance of the low comedian, Mr. FELIx 
RoasEkrs, being tripped up constautly in his hornpipe by the wrinkled 
state of the planks of a man-of-war, aud the utter impossibility of dis- 
covering why any personage in the drama adopts a particular line of 
conduct in such a totally incomprehensible manner. Otherwise, the 
piece is decidedly well constructed, especially by the scene-painter and 
mechanist; and thos who like to be kept in a constant state of 
trepidation to learn what is coming next, will not mind trembling for 
the Fate that is so energetically fought with at the Surrey. The 
scene shifts from the West of England to a lonely island in the Pacific, 

and back again, but the gorilla preserves the unities by constantly 
doing a good turn, and reminding the wrecked passengers of their 
native Somersetshire. 

The simultaneous re-opening of the Haymarket, the St. James’s, 





the Strand, and Sadler’s Weils, will more than counterbalance the | 


closing of the Olympic and the Adelphi, which establishments are now 
in the hands of the decorators, who are busy with the inevitable white- 
wash and paint-brush required to obliterate the marks of wear and | 
tear consequent upon the seasons of both having been unusually pro- | 
tracted. At one theatre the dreary comic opera of 7'he Castle of 
Andalusia gives us a terrible idea of the mild notion of fun enter- 
tained by our forefathers; at another, Mk. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY has 
shown, by his clever comedy of How will they get out of it? how well 
he understands the kind of humour preferred by the moderns; and at 
the Strand a decided novelty called Ventilation has been provided with | 
astonishing success. The effect produced on the public by Mr. J. L. 
Too.Lr’s extraordinary acting in the piece called Stephen Digges will | 
be remembered as the great event of the month. It is fortunate for 
all who think they have only got to see this clever comedian to be 
made to roar with laughter, that he is called away for a time by his | 
provincial engagements. It will enable the metropolitan playgoer 
longer to cherish a mistaken idea. Mr. Took has caused, by his 
mastery over the hearts of his audience, enough tears to be shed in the 
theatre of which he has lately been the prominent attraction, to 
remove every particle of dust that may cling about the interior, and | 
relieve the cleaners of more than half their trouble. No wonder that, 
with the advantage he has thus been to the management, the lessee 
avails himself of the circumstance directly, and causes the mops to be 


brought in before the moisture has time to evaporate. 
THe Opp May. 


Mr. ALFRED MELLON’s Last WORDS AT THE PROMENADE Con- 
CERTS.—Go(uu)od Night. 


OL I. 1 





GHOULS AT THE GUILDHALL. 
THE Police Court of Guildhall seems destined to gain an unenviable 
notoriety as a circus for the trotting out of brutal oppression, and it 


| chances, singularly enough, that the worthy Mr. ALDERMAN HA Lg, 


while expressing his |intense disgust of the duties imposed upon him, 


is generally the magistrate perforce compelled to countersign the 


demands of vermin who come before him, earnestly desirous to be dis- 
graced in the eyes of every one who has the slightest sense of decency. 
Not long ago we hada beautiful evidence of this in the case of a 
man called TrREBUCK, who ground down a sick apprentice in the 
very savage machine of his (TIREBUCK’s) humanity; but that worthy 
will feel considerably relieved in his mind, or miserable in his mind, 
as he likes, when we inform him that we look upon his refinement as 
wretchedly poor by the side of the fine-drilled article proffered by a 
Mr. Epwarp West, abetting and abetted by some noble beings 
trading under the name of PowgLL and Co, A Mrs.Samvugi SMITH 
has a boy, an only child, who wishes to go to sea; the mother yields 
and advertises, desiring to apprentice her one darling; receives a 
reply from a Mr. Epwarp West, who asks £20 in order to bind the 
boy to Mrssrs. POWELL anp Co.; mother agrees, but cannot pay 
all the money down; pays £11, and gives note of hand for £10; 


| “the only son of his mother” sails in one of the vessels belonging 


to POWELL anv Co.; ship is wrecked eight days after, the crew lost, 


| “the one child” lost with them ; whereupon Mr. EDWARD WEST sues 


for the £10; poor mother anxious to know if she must pay the cost 
of the writ, £3, in addition to the admitted balance. et us hear 
Mr. ALDERMAN HALE: 

“Mr. ALDERMAN Hate.—Well, I do not envy them their feelings. I have heard a 
great many things, but never a more severe case than this. I do not see bow I can 
assist you further than to request the attendance of Mx. Wrst, who may be able to 
explain the matter. 

Rog (the summoning officer) having communicated to Mr, West, that gentleman 
attended. 

Mr. ALDERMAN Har then explained the nature of the application. 

Mr. West.—This money was paid at Mr. Powg.u’s office, and 1 have nothing 
further to do with it. 

Mk. ALDERMAN H1aLe.—Allow me to say it is a very harsh and cruel proceeding. 

Mr. Wesr.—I quite agree with you, sir; but it is on Mra, PoweLu's part, 
not mine. 

Mr. Martin (chief clerk).—Why the writ is issued at your suit. 

Mr. West.— Yes, it is; but Mr. Powerit has handed me the bill, because he 
owes me the moncy, and that is the reason that my name appears in the writ as 
issued by me.”’ 

We have heard of transparent humbug, but surely a more exqui- 
sitely crystal specimen than this of Mr. Epwarp WEstT’s never 
came before the public. We should have thought that it was the 
easiest thing in the world for West to give PowgLt acquittance for 
the £10 before the writ was issued; or supposing that Pow&LL AND 
Co. issued the writ before the indignant and humane West knew 
| what was coming, we are unable to see what difficulty there was in 
| demanding from the bereaved mother the mere cost of the legal 
| instrument while forgiving the cause of its issue, A wild Indian, 
Australian Aborigine, Zulu Kaflir, Hottentot, &c., &., would probably 
have regarded even the latter alternative as tolerably brutal; but as 
times go, we do not expect such consideration from Wests and 
POWELLS. So we must be merciful to their amiable weakness for 
hunting down mothers who have lost only children. 

In justice to Mr. WxsT it must be stated that even his metallic 
character of visage did not lead him to demand the cost of the 
writ; but he took the £10 from a mother whose only child was 
drowned, 


SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION, 


WE observe that there has been a National Convention of Spirit- 
ualists at Chicago—it should be re-named Chicanery after that— 
which lasted for five days, and was then adjourned. Messages were 
received from deveased personages “from Eve downwards,” we are 
told by their reporters. Such a conjunction of knaves and fools as 
this must have been it would be diflicult to conceive, and we can, 
therefore, only regret that when the adjournment took place one-half 
did not adjourn to the idiot asylum, and the other half tothe gaol. If 
we could get rid of all the dealers and believers in this impious 
quackery as easily as this, we think the world would be all the better 
for the sort of “ Spiritual Destitution” so produced. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


Tug Times in the dull season has been first Commine and then 
voing into the subject of ale. In short, in the absenve of the editor, 
who is probably engaged in performing valet-able services to Lorp 
PaLMERSTON down in the country, we have had the positive “ bee” 
and the comparative “ beer.” As soon as he returns to London we 


shall naturally have the superlative. 
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CLERICAL CONVERSATION; 
OB, 
THE CURATE GRIEVANCE. 


Scuwe—A Bishop's Study. His Lordship soliloquiseth. 


“How very fortunate! the living of Wobbley-cum-Skew vacant. 
Well, well, all flesh is grass, and the rector was an old man. *Twill be 
just in time for that. estimable young man, my nephew. (Afuses.) 
Dear me! what an unlucky circumstance to think that my dear rela- 
tive is only just in orders. I fear me his appointment to so large a 
preferment will affird’a handle of scoff to the ungodly, but I care not. 
Misinterpretation is the lot of all true benefactors of their species, and 
whom does'it beliove a man to benefit more than his own relations ?” 

(Enter man servant with card.) ' 

“Stiow the gentleman in. Doubtless some worldly-minded candi- 
date for tlre vacant living.’” 

(Enter a clergyman The Bishop blamdly reading the card pre- 
sented to him by the servant)— 

“THe Revewund [Homas Tnomson, I suppose? And to what, 
reverend brother, am I indebted for the pleasure of this visit ?” 

Rev. T. T.—“T called, my lord, about the living of Wobbley-cum- | 
Skew, just vacant. If not already promised, I hoped your lordship 
would allow me to lay my claims before you.” 

BisHor.—* T regret; dear brother, you should have put yourself to 
this trouble, seeing that the vacant living is already promised.” 

Rav. T. T.—** But, my lord, the late vicar died but yesterday.” 

BrsHoP (with severity).—* Your haste in thus seeking to obtain the 
reversion of our dead brother’s income seems, sir, to me to be some- 
what indecent. It would have been more fitting to wait, sir.” 

Rev. T. T.—“ But, my lord, since you have already promised it, 
some other brother must have been not only more indecent in his 
haste, but also more suecvessful in lis application. 

BisHor.—“ Such observations, sir, display a mind ambitious of the 
good things of this world, and as such it behoves you to check them. 
Take pattern by me, sir.” 

Rev. T. T. (looking rownd the apartment and mental/y appraising the 
various luxuries scattered about).—‘ Ah, my lord, I wish I could.” 

BisHor (not perceiving the sarcasm, and feeling flailered at the 
observation, continues his reprimand in a milder manner).—“ Yes, my 
brother, beware of worldly ambition ; it is a snare to be avoided by all 

good Christians. Think no more of this living. I intend to bestow 
it on @ moet worthy, though youthful, light of our church, I mean 
my nephew. Charity, you know, begins at home.” 

Rev. T. T. (at once perceiving the hopelessness of his chances under the 
circumstances).—“ Good morning, my lord !” 

BisHop.—‘* Good morning, reverend brother.” (He folds hishands 
as one that has done a meritorious action, cal/s down u private blessing 
on his own episcopal head, and the scene closes.) 





Rhymes on a Cumming Work. 


‘* Dr. Cummino’s work on bee-keeping, aboutto be issned in a complete form, will 
be made the subject of bostile criticism by some of the best naturalists of the day. 
Mr. Teoetmvikn, perhaps the best authority on the subject, is prepared entirely to 
cemolish the doctor’s stateménts.”— Vide Daily Pape: s. 


Ir seems that a certain Bee- Master 
Is likely to meet with disaster, 
For it’s clear that one Ico 
Will take down a pez, 
This very erroneous fore-caster. 


-e A New Paper Duty. 


It has been discovered that paper does duty betterthan wood as a 
cover for the iron sides of our Warriors. It resists shot more ef- 
feetually than timber—at least so report says, and we are inclined to 
believe it. We feel sure that any ship coated with copies of TUPFER’s 
** Proverbial Philosophy” would be invuluerable, for nothing can get 
through that, 


LUX EVERYTHING. 

THE Russians have discovered a submarine lamp, which has been 
tried at Cronstadt, and found to answer well. It is too much to hope 
that our Admiralty will adopt so evident and uniistakeably useful an 
invention. They willnaturally endeavour, as long as possible, to avoid 
throwing any light on their doings in the deep. 





ee 


TRvE.—Those who “sow wild oats generally reap a crop of tears.” 
MULTUM IN Parvo,—The soul in the body. 
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SOUTHWARD to unearth asecret 
Kept six thousand years; : 

Onward, onward, one of‘ Bngland’s 
Boldest picneers, 


One with high determination 
Held in perfect drill ; 

Working out a fixed purpose 
Grappled by the will. 


Up the highway of a river, 
Coming silently, 

With a broad, 1.) sterious volume 
To the Syrian Sea. 


Girt with courage of the Saxon— 
Strideth ov » man, 

Breaking down yreat walls. of hindrance, 
As a Briton can. 


Type of an imiortal precept 
That hath ever stood 

As a beacon to the nations— 
English hardihood. 


Tracking down the Hthiop stream line, 
Resolute to win 

Access to the hidden chamber 
Of its origin, 


Throwing back great waves of peril 
tising in the way; 

Out upon the sea of venture 
Valiantly he iay. 


Captured by the fierce SoMALI, 
Wounded, scorched, and bound, 

By a lance his very muscles 
Nailéd to the ground. 


Still the storied, bull-dog valour 
Of the island race, 

Taught him how to dash his fetters 
In his captor’s face. 


Up he springs to tear the cordage 
From his swollen hands ; 

Girds him for escape—his bold blood 
Dripping on the sands. 


Manly, sun-burnt features settled 
To an infant’ calm— 

Lo! he sleeps beneath the heavy 
Shadow of the palm. 


Head upon his arm—the north land 
Visited in dream; 

While the shalis of tropic fire 
Tremble on the stream, 


Home! frem many a close-locked wrestle 
Where grim death did press 

Hard upon hin as he journeyed 
Through the wilderness. 


Home! to meet the grip of welcome 
From an Euglish hand; 

Home! to find his deeds of daring 
Famous in the land, 


Home! his triumph by a people 
Countersigned and sealed; 
Home ! to find the spoiler waiting 
On an Enylish field. 
From the gable of a farm-house 
Curl the wreaths of smoke; 
Through a copse, the sunlight quivers 
Ou the brow. ing oak, 


Past the underwood and flowers, 
Murmureth the burn; 

Past a shattered body lying 
On the tanyled fern. 
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“Gentlemanly Employment Wanted.” 


It has always been considered a good joke to tell of some out- 
rageously ambitious youth who advertised his desire to be “apprenticed 
to a gentleman of property, to succeed him in the business.” But, 
seriously, those who will take the trouble to glance over the advertise- 
ment columns of any of the daily papers will see that there are 
actually people who have the audacity to publish equally preposterous 
desires. As a rule, the advertiser is a “gentleman,” and describes 
himself as of “ independent means,” which may be translated that he 
means to be independent of the sual means by which a man gets his 
living—hard work and industrious patience. We cull a few of these 
flowery requisitions from the eolumms of our contemporaries. Here 
is an instance to begin with, which ismotavery violent form.of the 
disease :— 

GENTLEMAN OF INDEPENDENT MBANS, eonseientious principles, and of 

active habits, being an idle man at ;present,woald be\mappy to get some 
EMPLOYMENT, six or seven hours daily. Address, etc. 

We can hardly believe in a person of independent means wanting 
six or seven hours of work, espedially.a(ter tasting the sweets of. idle- 
ness. Such a phenomenon must «possesswery strong“ conscientious 
principles” indeed. By the way, does mot his eonseience prick him, 
and do not his principles feel shockedwatthe ideaithat it is possible for 
a cursory reader to suppose that he puts forth ‘the fact of ““being an 
idle man ”’.as a proof of his “active habits ?” 

Here’s another specimen, somewhat more strongly developing the 
wants of a gentleman :— 

GENTLEMAN, with £800. or £900. a year, of active habits, being an idle.:man 

at present, wishes to increase his iacome and getsome EMPLOYMENT. He 
would, therefore, be happy to take charge ofthe property ofany gentleman whoiis 
going abroad with his family, and would only requirea good farnished house, with 
two horses (one for saddle and one fori harness), as #@Tremaneration for his trouble. 
Address, COLONEL ©., eare of, ete., etc. 

Cotongt C. (not Cotongt CRAWLEY, we suppose) is really a most 
modest man. What a truly delightful “employment” :for a man of 
* active habits,” to'live in “a good furnished house,” ahd take exercise 
with “ two horses (one for saddle.and one'for harness):” We should 
say that any gentleman “ going abroad,” and thusenabling the colonel 
to “ increase his income,” would be a “nineom” himeelf,and ought 
not to be allowed to go abroad, at all events without a keeper. 

But even CoLtonkt C.’s moderation is#urpassed by the promulgator 
of our third quotation :— 

GENTLEMAN, an Officer’s Son, very well conneeted, who has capital, aged 32, 
Single, wants a GOOD INCOME, in London, or elsewhere, in the nature of a 
sinecnre. Address, in strict confidence and honour, P. M., etc., etc. 

There is something peculiarly outspoken in this. There is no 
affectation of “active habits” b, this gentleman, “ who has capital, 
aged 32, single ;” a species of capital which we should be inclined to 
describe as not only single but singular. We fancy P.M., or Post 
Meridian, will have to get up a little earlier before he gets his wish. 
If all the people in London, or elsewhere, who would like a good in- 
come in the nature of a sinecure, were to advertise, the papers would 
not hold them. We can’t help thinking that, with so many applicants 
for the situation, P. M.’s chance is rather small. Still we respect his 
eandour, and add in all sincerity that—we wish he may get it. And 
we would ask further, doesn’t Ae wish ho may get it ? 


MARITAL MAXIMS. 
By A Perrect BRore. 


Sort words butter no parsnips, but a new bonnet presented to a 
wife will cover a multitude of her husband’s sins, 

Grievances and babies were both made to be nursed, and a fair 
division of lahour lighteneth toil ; consequently the sagacious husband 
will take charge of the first, and leave the second entirely to his 
wife. 

Never place temptation in the way of the weak: loose half-crowns 
left in marital pockets overnight are apt to vanish before the 
morpinug. 

Business is a convenient cleak, which, judiciously used, may be made 
to hide a number of *tolen pleasures. mys 

The simplest cure for persistent cold mutton is to dine in the city, 
and deduct from the house-money accordingly. 

A latch-key is the married man’s symbol of freedom ; consequently 
secure it, if possible, in the honeymoon. 

Never make vague promises to a wife: give a woman an inch of 
promise, and she requires ten miles of fulfilment. | 

A soft answer may turn away wrath, but a good round expletive 
will often clench au argument wonderfully. 

Lastly,—Never attempt to stop a woman’s tongue; talk is as 
necessary to female vitality as the air she breathes, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FUN; 
Or, THE INCONGRUITY OF CARTES BEFORE Horsks. 


In this metre absurd one Coartes MatHeEws I’ve heard 
Pell:the whole of a vision seraphic—seraphic ; 
But‘his jumble’s not near so eccentric and queer 
As ‘the ones in the shops photographic—ographic. 
There’s Mr. Joun Hunan is shouldering McLirR, 
And Spur@EON at Partiiisileering—is leering ; 
Pamanti bronpin hob-nob, end the best of the job 
Is\that Dizay at BLONDIN iswsneering—is sneering. 


Sam of Oxon, Tom SavErs,.and'twoor three players, 
Are.all cheek by jow! like/hail-fellows— hail-feliows ! 

And there’s.sweet Princess Mary is smiling on Ragry, 
Till the male British publicrows jealous—grows jealous ! 


There’s LINCOBN sogtim,and (Pact BEDFoRD next him ; 
And Lorp Jonn-and ‘Tom (Pause as a pair, sir—a pair, sir. 
There’s Mk. BanpRwandone Homer, who's a do; 
Dr. Cumming, end Srr2iva the fair, sir—the fair, sir. 


There’s Cannyng,\finedld:-chap, next the Empzror Nap, 
And Grist eoquettingwith BANTING—with Bante, 
J. 1. Toonstetine (Pors, Mr. GLapsTonr, and Corx 
The R.A,,:isaniinterview granting —view granting. 
The great Newatan (Eant beside Bucks TonRE looks:sméll ; 
Lyp1a THOMPSON @ppears to be a winking 
At BisHor'Congnso (the fun is intense, oh), 
And Lorp ‘Wagp.at Miss Ratnaam stands blinking—stands 
blinking. 
‘Henry Neviiye, Lorp Grey, and Sir Lanpsezr, B.A., 
All eye GaRTBALDI, that great man—that great man. 
The DUKE OF ARGYLL seems on HERNan’to smile, 
And SKETCHLEY is ogling Miss BaTEMAN— Miss Bateman, 


I could run through a score of such sights, if-not:more, 
Which to art. photegraphic we owe, sir—we owe, sir ; 
For unless you are used you'll be sadly confused 
By celebrities all.in a row, sir—a row, sir. 
With such thoughts in your head you'll be.going:to bed, 
Where instead of a vision seraphic—seraphic, 
Your sick fancies will breed a strange olla podrida 
From the windows of shops photographic—ographic! 





A New Company. 


THE Tories are scheming so vigorously and incessantly to ensure-a 
chance of their coming into power next session, that we feel sure they 
will be grateful for a hint which may be made available at once. Now 
that agricultural meetings are in full swing, suppose they enrol them- 
selves as a company, with limited ability, for “the propayation of 
medals and corduroy trousers among the deserving rural population.” 
It is an old plan of theirs to reward aman for a life-long service of 
honesty and industry by a pair of breeghes bestowed upon him before 
a crowd of his wondering fellows, and a well-bred circle of the upper 
classes, who stare at him as if he were a wild beast. We have no 
doubt that such a company would succeed admirably with Mr. 
NEWDEGATE as secretary, and Mag. Disrasitas chairman. 


CLUB LAW. 


WE observe thgt.a “ Civil Service” Club is.one of the shoal of new 
clubs that have sprung up under the statute of limited liability. From 
our experience of the “ Civil Service,” as a part of the general public 
compelled at times to visit Government oilices in.eearch of informa- 
tion or redress, we should say this sovial institution would not be a 
very soviableone. We could, witheut much difficulty, frame a set of 
rules that would suit it. For instance, when a;member is reading the 
ae and a visitor enters the room, the member is to complete 

is perusal of the journal, then turn to the waiting visitor and ask 
superciliously “what be wante;” on learning which, he will add, 
“It’s nothing to do with me—the servants will show you where to go.” 
Members must also treat all persons not members as if they were 
suffering from congenital idiocy, and didn't know what they wanted. 
A few more rules of this sort would form a capital code, 


wwe ee 





Beer Doctnine.—No wouder the ery of “bad beer” is again 
being raised, when Mr. Uantine publicly tells us that as soon as we 
get stout we ought to adopt his system of reduction. 

CrassicaL.—Had Crpys a “‘shock-head” of hair ? 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS. | 
. Stage Manager :—“T say, ROBINSON, YOU’LL HAVE TO HAVE A MOUSTACHE FOR ‘ ALONZO,’ ” 
Robinson :—“ WHY YOU DIDN’T THINK I WAS GOING TO SHAVE DID you ? ” | 
= —_—__—_——=——— ——_—_—_—_— - er ; a aeenateaeeaiaeniae aaa cee en enn eee 
AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. | Freedom and Progress and Reform 
Spread daily— direful harmers ; 
' A SonG OF THE SEASON. | The tempest lowers—when bursts the storm, 
j Tu18 is the season of the year | What will become of farmers ?” 
’ When all the country seeking, At agricultural meetings thus | 
‘ Our M.P.’s constantly appear | Is Tory pitch exuded 
At public dinners speaking. Although the rule is—“ Politics | 
Sheep, oxen, } igs, and patent ploughs Must strictly be excluded.” 
t Become their grand excuses, | ‘ 
t For making with the Government rows, Oh! heavy Agricultural Mind, ‘ 
‘ And pointing out abuses, Absorbed in crops and cattle, | 
s ; - ; ° 7 > . , « ore 
! AA agricultural meetings, where Den aay tain aes et 
The managers deluded | , ~ Lj Been 3] | 
Lay down the rule that “ Politics 7a oe : ee oer eae meee, WHONs, 
Must strictly be excluded.” | But coee sic eat aad on your hé els 
j Each mute M.P. that gave his vote Unless she finds you lagging! 
_And meekly sought his lobby, At agricultural meetings thus, | 
Now swings his arm and clears his throat, Should Folly be denuded— _ 
And then trots out his hobby: | ’Twon’t break the rule that “ Politics - = <L 
i And 4 propos of sheeps and cows, Must strictly be excluded !” 
Though silent all the session, ee a 
He makes with Government fearful rows, es 
And calls it a digression. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
For agricultural meetings won’t | Ir is stated that three Spanish ladies have entered their names as 
\ Have themes like these intruded, professional bull-fighters. They are described as inhabitants of 
] Because their rule is—“ Politics Murcia, Well! all we can say is “the quality of Murcia is not 
Must strictly be excluded.” strained,” if this is the refinement to be expected from We —_ 
The ses however, there is no truth in ‘this rumour—that it only comes from Vy 
f omen meee SONG | chateaux en Espagne—for it is (S)pain to hear of such a want of 
.| Among the arta: sings its song, | feminine tenderness! 
t “ We're going to the d——., | A Quvestion{ror BrotHer IcNativs.—How’s your poor throat ; 
= 
ee ee a eee rere eC _ 
, Ph gee ; 
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| 
Walley :—“OH, [PLEASE, SIR, T'VE COME ALL THE WAY FROM ENGLAND TO GIVE YOU THIS 
YACHT, AND CAN YOU TELL ME WHY I AM SUCH A FOOL, PLEASE?” Nd 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THe LUNCHER aT THE PUBS. 


WHEN Mr. Tennyson, some years ago, wrote some rather inferior 
lines about the Volunteer movement for the Times, he observed in the 
heat of composition— 

‘* Trne; we have a gallant ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means.” 


He modified—or I might say re-deuced—the last line subsequently to— 
‘‘But only himself knows what he means.” 


The publication of the despatches connected with the late war in the 
Duchies by the Danish Government gives us additional reason to 
approve of the original reading. Our gallant ally in his idleness at 
the time of the campaign was supplied with “lots of work” by the 
personage who “finds some mischief still” for gentlemen so circum- 
stanced todo. It comes out now, to the great disgust of France, who 
is virtuously indignant at Denmark’s want of diplomatic tact in thus 
rushing into print, that Prussia was supported by the Emperor, and 
would in case of need have received “ material ” support from him ; 
in other words, if England had interfered she would have found herself 
confronted by Austria, Prussia, and France! ‘There is something so 
dishonest in this policy, that I think we may fairly apply to the hero 
of the coup d’état, with the alteration of one letter, the description 
given of another tyrant -— 

‘*A handof steal in a velvet glove.” 


While I am on foreign topics I may as well vent a long-subdued 
growl, which I have inwardly cherished for some period, against the 
diplomatic system—or rather, that one of its regulations by which a 
useful and high-principled representative at a forvign court may be 
removed from his post in deference to the intrigues or freaks of a 
foreign. ministry. 1 understand that the notorious BismMaRcK has 
been plotting the overthrow of Sim ANDREW BUCHANAN, and that 
there is a chance of the withdrawal of that excellent public servant 
from Berlin in consequence. I suppose the truth is that our ex- 
plenipotentiary in Denmark discovered Danish sympathies in Prussia— 
as | hope every Envlishman would have done. But surely such honest 
independence ought not to bring about a seeming disgrace at the 
instigation of a person like this Biswarck. The British nation has 
daily greater reason to regret that the lot of the PRrncess Roya 
should be cast among such people as the Prussians. 

What a sad death for poor SPEKE. He was a gallant fellow, 
whether he discovered the source of the Nile or no. Itis strange that 
after passing through such imminent perils among the African 
savages, he should return home to be killed by his own gun while out 
for a day’s shooting. If you remember, another great African traveller, 
BRvcE, in a similar way escaped numberless dangers in the same con- 
tinent, and came back to Fngland to mect his death by slipping down 
a few stairs in his own house. I was particularly struck, by the way, 
with the generous and manly conduct of Caprain Berton when 
SpPEKE’s death was announced to the Association. The testimony 
borne to SerKe’s worth by his quondam opponent is one of the 
highest and most honest tributes that could be paid to his memory, 

Pore seem to be dribbling back into towu. The theatres are 
beginning to open. 

Wuart 2 cheerful calculation is that to be seen in a weekly contem- 
porary, where it is given seriously and in good faith. It enumerates 
‘the cost of Lorp FirzmarpineGy’s foxes. It seems that MasTEr 
REYNAERD and his family are fed upon rabbits, and the conclusion 
‘arrived at, according to CocKER, shows that the expense of supplying 
the vulpine table, at ninepence a rabbit (onion sauce not included), is 
lover thirty-eight pounds a week! It is impossible to help pausing 
rather gloomily over this. I picture to myself the people who starve 
to death in London streets—the homeless, friendless wretches that 
shave no shelter but the canopy of Heaven, no bed but the bare stones. 
Aud one nobleman is spending nearly forty pounds a week in fattening 
vermin! Was there ever a better illustration of the memorable 
sentence with which grand old THomas CakLYLE wound up one of 
his pamphlets? A(ter describing the host of evils to be remedied in 
the country, and pointing out whose duty it was to see that they 
should be remedied, he asked what those whose task he had indicated 
were doin, “ Preserving their game.” This nobleman goes a step 
beyond this, and shows a sympathy with vermin. 1 would place this 
ti-ople but significant fact before that amiable but most useless and 
impotent body the Social Seience Assoviation, and should much like 
to Leer them diseuss ! 
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NEVER DESPALK. 
THE very obstacles to fame 
Are stepping-stones uuto the same, 
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| sore need of education. 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PIckkED UF BY OcR OWN MovucHarp. 


SaitH.—The North Schleswigers don’t seem altogether to appreciate 
their probable absorption into Germany. 

Brown.—No ; such is the perversity of the human mind. 

SmiTH.—lIn fact, their idea of freedom seems to be freedom from 
German rule; and not unuaturally, considering the specimens of it 
they are daily provided with. And yet, say what you will against the 
a ne oue can deny that they are particularly perfect in one 

ing? 

Buown.—And that is ? 

SMITH.—We.l, the principle when practised on a pocket handker- 
chief is called thieving, but when applied to provinces diplomatic 
eupleuism calls it occupation at first, and annexation when completed. 

Brown.—Did you see how enthusiastically BisHorp CoLENso was 
received at York, when Dr. Livina@stonk lectured? 1 doubt if he 
would have received so warm a greeting from his fellow prelates in 
convocation. 

SmiTH.—Very likely not; but that is easily to be accounted for by 
the excessively hard nature of the nuts he has given them to crack, 
uud which they so strenuously object to cracking; and then, too, you 
see, Dr. CoLKNso occupies so abnormal a position. 

LBrown.— How so ? 

SsitH.—Why, few bishops, especially Palmerstonian ones, are 
scientific men, and no scientific men are bishops, while the Natal 
prelate is, to a certain extent, both; hence their non-appreciation of 
his doctrines, 

_ Brown.—How nobly the penny daily papers have done their duty 
in the MULLER business. No pandering to the morbid curiosity of 
the public to know all the details of the supposed murderer’s actions 
while in prison, how many times he sneezed, what he had for dinner, 
what books he enlarged his mind with,—nothing of that sort—oh, dear 
no; the cheap week-day teachers were quite above that kind of thiny. 

SM1TH.— Well, there are great excuses to be made for them: first of 
all, it is the dull season ; and secondly, and most important of all, they 
were fulfilling the great Latin maxim, “ Rem quocunque modo, rem.” 

Brown.—Or in other words, the disgusting pandering to the morbid 
curiosity of the mob——paid. 

SmirH.—Just so. Newspaper proprietors must live, you know. 

_Brown.—You remember the answer made by TALLEYRAND to a 
similur observation, “ Je ne vois pas la necessité.”’ 


MERCY, MERCI! 

A SPRING-cant belonging to the Sisters of Mercy, at Liverpool, has 
knocked down Cotongt ‘lars, the American Consul at that town, 
wand broken both his legs. This is an instance of the balm of the 
righteous breaking one’s head. What right has Mercy in aspring- 
cart, we should liketokuow? It would have detracted somewhat from 
the beauty of his character if the good Samaritan had run over the 
object of his charity before he relieved him. We would suggest that 
the Sisters should select another vehicle for their beneficence, and drive 
a little more carefully, for we don’t in this form desire “to have 
mercy upon us” as we are crossing the road or turning a corner. 


Two Sorts of Recognition. 
tUMOUR says that Austria is about to recognize the kingdom of 
Italy. We hope and trust not, for the only recognition Austria would 
accord to that kinedom would be to “ recognize its body” as a sort of 
continental coroner’s inquest. And Italy isn’t dead yet, and we trust 
will long survive. 


Very Much Wanted. 


_ We see that “a bazaar in aid of the Church Education Society,” 
is announced to take place somewhere in Ireland. We trust it will 
be a success, for the objeet is excellent. To judge from the religious 
riots at Belfast, we should say all the churches in Ireland stand in 
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MOKE IDEAS. 

THe French having gone to war in Mexico for an idea, as usual, 
have thrown their fancy into the substantial form of a couple of 
splendid silver mines, which they secure by right of conquest. One 
of them is called “De duz.” We should think, considering how they 
vot it, the French had better christen it “ De win.” 


MEMENTO MOOR-L. 
A CONTEMPORARY gravely says that “the prices of moors are going 
up very fast as the leases fallin.” Why, of course, the rents will be 
moor rather than less. 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 


Comina Home. 


OU will remember, my dear Fv, | shown, if her re- 
that when you last heard of your 
correspondent he was fainting, as | 
hard as he could, after a fatiguing | to see that all was 

He has made 

three or four other glacier excursions } old man is re- — 


since then, and the conclusion that he | presented | 
Glaciers are GAZELLA and your 


glacier excursion. 
has arrived at is this: 
This being the state of the case, and 


- the weather having been extremely 
dis unsatisfactory during the last three 





a = his mind to give up scaling Mont 


a y ve Blanc, and flee to other and fairer 
—enn*sh Mi } climbs. Mont Blanc is, as I have | 
i Xe ct already observed, the monarch of 


mountains, and that is the reason, I 

suppose, why we get so much of his rain. a 
The road from Chamounix to Martigny over the Téte Noire re- 
sembles nothing so much as alow stone wall that has been washed 
down by a heavy Welsh flood. It is composed principally of loose 
boulders, and is pleasant walking. The journey between the two 
places, however, is generally accomplished on a mule, _ Your corres- 
pondent did not start from Chamounix undér agreeable circumstances. 
It was pouring with rain, and he had no overcoat ; he was mounted on 
a sloping, slippery mule, which gave one the impression that it was 
trying, for a wager, to look as much like a greyhound as possible; and he 
was accompanied by asurly guide, who boredhim. He relieved himself 
of the latter nuisance by sending it on in front, and lagging behind, 
himself, in orderto increase the distance between them, but in so doing 
he erred, for the thin and sloping mule, as soon as it found itself alone? 
your correspondent’s society, proceeded to exhibit an eccentricity o! 
behaviour which, as no other earthly end was answered by it, must 
have been intended to prove to 
him that whenever the mule and 
his rider were at variance it would 
be wiser for the rider to give in. 
It would frequently take it into its 
head to stop for a quarter of an 
hour, during which time no beating 
with thick sticks appeared to affect 
the animal at all. He, who had 
passed hideous lumps of rock in 
the road, without taking the 
smallest notice of them, would 
pretend to shy at a pebble, and such 
symptoms of decided insanity set 
in, that your correspondent trem- 
bled to think of what was to 
become of him, left as he was in a rocky desolate country, fifteen miles 
from anywhere, in the custody of a maniac mule, one of whose pecu- 
liarities is exhibited in the initial to this chapter. 
After a ride of fifteen hours or so, your correspondent arrived at 
Martigny, and the next day he reached Geneva once more. He has 
heard an intelligent friend remark that the real attraction of foreign 
travel consists in the pleasure a tourist feels in leaving a town, and he 
has come to the conclusion that his intelligent friend is right. 
events, one of the principal pleasures of Swiss travel vonsists in leaving 
Geneva, especially when it is done in company with a GazELLa, in 
whose society one is to travel all night long. From Geneva to Paris is 
about fourteen hours—your correspondent knows this by the time- 
tables, but had he been so situated as not to be able to consult those 
perplexing handbooks, he should have put it down at three-quarters of 
an hour, such was the wiling influence exercised by a GazELLA over 
a foreign correspondent for a comic paper. As the night drew in, 
GaZELLa became supernaturally wakeful and communicative, to the 





great joy of all the other passengers, who, being extremely anxious to | 


snatch an occasional wink of sleep, were much pleased with the dear 
girl’s entertaining rattle. As station after station was reached, pas- 


senger after passenger disappeared into other carriages, until we were | 


left alone. When I say “we,” I of course include old GazELLa, whose 
presence gave @ sanction to the whole thing. I am convinced that it 
would never have entered the pure imagination of the younger 


of two descriptions—those which are | ont 
utterly impracticable, and those which each laid ina stock - 

no man in his senses would, under | Of TavcuHnitz a 
any circumstances, venture upon. 


days, your correspondent made up | 


ee - 
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At all | 


GAZELLA to have 
chatted all night 
with your corres- 
pondent as here 


spected papa had 
' not been present 


right. The dear 


below. 


correspondent had 


llight reading, 
| wherewith to while away the tedious hours that must elapse before 
_ they reached Paris, but Paris found the TavcHnirTzgs still uncut. 


Your correspondent is bound to admit that 
sitting up all night in a railway carriage does 
not tend to improve his GAZELLa’s appearance, 
When’ the only light that lit her up-was the 
flickering and uncertain light of the carriage 
| lamp, she looked as bewitching as ever; but as 
_the cold grey of the morning light gradually 
prevailed, her skin became less clear, and her 
eyes more dim than when we started. Her hair 
| also was rumpled, and she had not cleaned her 
| teeth. She was very tight and trim when she 

entered the carriage, but her appearance at 

Paris was characterized by an unsatisfactory bag- 

giness, which surprised your correspondent more than he can con- 

veniently say, and suggested nothing so much as the casual snapping 

of a metallic stay-fastener. But half an hour spent in an apartment 

in a useful hotel near the Chemin de Fer du Nord, in company with a 
| shiny black bag, set all to rights, and GazELLa emerged clean as to 
| her teeth and unrullled as to her hair. 

Te road from Paris to Boulogne is remarkable for being the most 
uninteresting line of rail on the face of the wide, wide world. The 
only objects of interest are a tree and a cow, placed alternately all 
along the line, and the buffet at the Amiens station. Your corres- 
pondent could not help contrasting the condition of the refreshment- 
room in question with that of corresponding establishments in Great 
Britain and Ireland. You will see no Bath buns in it, and the festive 
Abernethy is unknown within its halls, but there are delicate and 
appetizing soups, and there are pretty little patties and sandwiches of 
peculiar sausage, and there is beautiful coffee, and twenty minutes to 
drink it in. This judicious concession to the requirements of the 
hungry traveller astonished your correspondent, until it was brought 
under his notice that he was travelling on the Chemin de Fer du Gnaw. 


Boulogne once more! Capecure bridge, Hotel des Bains, Merridew’s, 
the cake shop on the Port, the British hétel, Christol’s, and that of 
Angleterre fly past your correspondent as he drives to the Alexandra, 
homeward bound from port of Boulogne to that of Folkestone. It is 
rough, and ADMIRAL Fitzroy has predicted a gale, but your corres- 
pondent cannot get out of it. He makes up his mind for the worst, 
and he gets it. He has his own theory about the best part of the 
vessel in which to indulge his weakness, and finding it disengaged he 
places himself as comfortably as the dreadful circumstances of the 
case will allow. His favourite spot 
is immediately aft of the lee pad- 
dle, where he can gaze upon the 
shaving lather, which he finds has 
| the effect of somewhat distracting 
his attention from the painful 
circumstances with which he is 
surrounded. But—ah, he !—that 
was the very spot selected by 
the crew for discharging from 
time to time into the foaming 
ocean the contributions of un- 
| seasoned passengers, and this 
had the effect of bringing mat- 
‘ters to a climax. He went to 
the forepart of the boat, which 
was comparatively deserted, and 
| there he was found by GazeLua, 
_who does not suffer. He flatters : 
| himself that he deceived that fairy thing, for he saw her coming, and 
/so she caught him whistling “ Libiamo,” but not whistling it well. 
| Uncertain as to how long this appearance of rollicking health could be 
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maintained, he thought it would be prudent to remember that he had 
left his raiiway rug in the chief cabin, and go and fetch it. So he 
staggered off. 

He will pass over the circumstances of the reading the address by 
the Mayor of Dover (who put off in an open boat for the purpose), 
for he is not fond of speaking of himself, or of the honours which he | 
is accustomed to receive from corporate bodies. A numerous deputa- | 
tion from the townsfolk 
and visitors of Folkestone 
was present at the landing 
stage, but whether that 
was a special honour in- 
tended for him alone, or 
whether gentlemen in 
telescopes, accompanied by 
ladies in bronze boots, are 
a customary feature of 
landing at Folkestone from 
Boulogne, your  corres- 
pondent is notin a position 
to say. The journey to 
London was performed in | 
the usual manner, but 
your correspondent was pained at the idea of the coming separation. | 
if the reader imagines that your correspondent alludes to the coming | 
separation between himself and the discerning public, that reader is in 
error. Ie is always pleased to have done with the discerning public, 
for whom he has no particular regard. The separation he alluded to 
was that that must, in a few minutes, take place between him and the | 
fairy girl whose society he has been enjoying for the past seven | 
weeks. ‘That is what he means, discerning public. 

He was not pleased to find that the prospect of 
speedily meeting one FREDERICK, who was not her 
brother, and to whom no previous allusion had been 
made, appeared to afford her great gratification, and 
his grief was not mitigated on discovering that 
FREDEBICK was a person of martial form and bearing, 
and not the sort of FREDERICK who would be likely 
to stand much of your correspondent’s nonsense. 
Your correspondent had spent the last half hour in 
framing a siynificant form of farewell, and had come 
to the conclusion that “ Well, good-bye, Miss Ga- 
ZELLA—may | say good-bye, EpitH?” (for that was 
her Christian name) would be a neat way of putting 
it,and he had further decided that her probable reply 
would be, “I cannot help what you choose to call me 
—GEORGE!” But so absorbed was she by contem- 
plation of the tall warrior, that your correspondent did not dare to | 
make use of the significant form of farewell, so, of course, she had | 
no opportunity of making the significant reply suggested. In | 
point of fact the adieu dissolved 
itself iato the following duet :— ‘ 

Y. O. C.—Well, good-bye! 
(maestoso)—he! he! 

His G.—Goop-bye, MISTER 
—he! he! he! 

Not acard! She was walked 
off by the martial man, and her 
papa left your correspondent 
without a word, to see to the 
examination of his luggage. 
Not so much as a card offered ! 
No hint as to their address! 
GaZzeELLa and your own corres- 
pondent bave parted for ever and aye! 

These are the last lines your correspondent will ever pen. 
Writing these from the waiting-room at Charnug-cross station. 
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He is | 
He | 


gathers that his action is energetic and his ap- | 


! 


JaMES BILLINGs Porter. 


pearance wild, for the porters seem amused. He 
is about to die! Remember him to your other 
contributors. Perhaps GazeLLa may read this! 
He fears he is getting disconnected, so will at once 
concl—he-o-0-0-0-w! ! | 
o * - a BR * 

S1z,—JaMeEs BivwrGs respectful compts he is 
a porter at Charing x and I take the liburty of 
sending you a droring which he took of an un- 
fortnight gent as told me he haild from your office 
he died peculier as regards atitude and thinking 
i might like toear the hend of him I take the 
iburty of enclosin, the enclosed. 
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QUID EST CARITAS. 


WuHo does not remember the howling clamour which greeted the 
Chancellor of tle Exchequer when he offered to touch the charities 
of London? The tumult was so great that even the courageous 
GLADSTONE was 2 little startled, and thought it best to make a retreat, 
which he did in so masterly a speech, that it almost turned the scale, 
and changed a defeat into a victory. Men of observation, who had 
their attention thus drawn to the subject, will have kept an eye on 
it ever since. They will bear us out in the assertion that time has 
amply proved all that the Chancellor said. The monstrous abuses of 
the great charities seem by some fatality to have rushed into fatal 
prominence since the withdrawal of Mr. GLaDSTONE’s measure. 
But there is another subject which has also been brought into notice 
of late, and which also proves the soundness of the great statesman’s 
judgment. The papers for the last few weeks have been crammed 
with instances of the ill-working of friendly societies. Herea number 


| of women jangle, and rob one another’s families of hard savings in a 


manner utterly unworthy of Sisters of Progress. There a publican 
bolts with the funds of a benefit society, whose benefits have mostly 
been exclusively his. Now a bubble company bursts and sweeps 
away the earnings of the labouring poor, the widow's mite, and the 
orphan’s tiny inheritance. All these instances cry aloud for the 
speedy adoption of the measure which Mr. GLapston® proposed. 
The excellent working of the Postal Savings Bank is a suflicient 
guaraniee for the mode in which the work will be done. The cases we 
have quoted are ample evidence of the necessity of the immediate 


realization of the plan. 


A Fact Funnily Figured Forth. 


THE Mayor of New York had a daughter, 
Who tumbled one day in the water, 

In the port of New York, 

Up and down like a cork 
She bobbed until somebody caught her. 


For a naval United States officer, 
As soon as his coat he can doff, is her 

Saver, and bears 

‘To the yacht’s gangway stairs. 
Don’t you think him deserving a trophy, sir? 
But the Mayor of New York says, says he, 
“Take this for preserving of she.” 

And a cheque the youth collars 

For ten hundred dollars— 
How dear the Mayor’s daughter must be! 





FOLLOW YOUR KNOWSLEY. 


On the eve of a general election, Englishmen naturally begin to run 
over the accounts presented by the opposing parties in Parliament, 
and come to a decision as to which shall have their custom. At such 
a time we would draw the attention of the working-classes and all true 
Liberals to a paragraph now going the rounds of the papers, deserip- 
tive of “an affray with poachers at Kuowsley Hall,” the seat of 
Lozp Derby. ‘This little reminder of Game Law stringency on the 
part of the leader of the Conservative party will, we trust, ensure a 
few votes—but not for him! 


* CHACUN A SON GOUT.” 
THE official Diario of Rome recommends those who are afflicted 


| with gout to pray to a certain Sr. TuPHIMUs, a canonized lawyer. 


Without going into the question of probabilities as to the chances of 
a lawyer’s ever attaining to the place which saints are supposed to in- 
habit, we would point out the folly of advising people to let them- 
selves be taken in foe by a gentieman of the legal profession. We 
should be inclined to pronounce the remedy tw be worse than the 
disease, 


Killin’ with Kindness. 

We read in a Scotch paper that the Counress OF BREADALBANE 
most generously entertained all the children between the of five 
and sixteen—one hundred and ninety-five in al—in the district of 
Killin, and gave them an excellent dinner. Yes! But don’t you 
think, considering the number of births there must bein the place, 
it is not so much like “ Killin’” as “ Bringing-to-life ?” 


WueEw is a melancholy man like an unbelieving Jew? When he’s 
sad, you see (Sadducee). 
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ITS BOSOM!” 


TREASURES OF THE O 


Miss Gusher :—“Ou, Mr. DE Sroons, HOW FULL OF POETRY IS TUE OCKAN—WHAaT 
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CEAN. 


UNTOLD TREASURE IS 


HIDDEN IN 


De Spoons (who rather thinks he is entering into the spirit of the thing):— OH, YA-AS, EXACTLY, SUCH LOTS OF SHRIMPS 


AND PERIWINELES, YOU KNOW!” 


oe 


AN ALPHABET, 
EsPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THOSE OF RipeR Years. 
A is Ameriva’s apple of discord ; ’ 
B is “ Brute BUTLER,” who well has earned Ais’ cord. 
C stands for ConeReEss, which don’t thrive in this land ; 
D stands for Denmark’s devoted and brave band, 
E is an Emperor few men believe in ; 
F is that France he makes “ Liberty ” grieve in ! 
G GarIBALDI—the brave and true-hearted! 
HT is the hurry with which he departed. 
I indicates Italy, biding its time ; 
J stands for the justice denied to its clime. 
K kalsar (or king, whom Von BisMak&kCK excites) : 
L lame, limping logic (that Eart RvusskLu writes). 
M Madagascar’s resurrectionist king. 
N stands for NapoLeon, from whom intrigues spring. 
O indicates Orangemen (rather “a flam”). 
P Premier PaLMERSTON—plucky old Pam! 
Q “Qurxore DisRaELi” (expunging the “ Don ”) ; 
R-eform—that’s one windmill he rains buffets on. 
S stands for “ Soapy ” (of Oxford the Bishop). 
T for the Treasury —GLaDsTonk can “ fish up.” 
U Unbounded love for the QuEKEN of this isle, 
V_icrorta! on whom long may Providence smile 
'W stands for WisemaNn—(o be the next Porr. 
X this you'll eXcuse my attempting—I hope! 
Y that’s You, my dear reader, master or miss ! 
Z stands for the Zany that don’t admire this. 





THE Cows8p’s “ Agms.”—His legs. 
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' some festivities. 


in the country.” 


DREADFUL NEWS! 
A sTory is going the round of the papers which describes the awful 


| death of an ass which was hanged by becoming entangled in a swing, 


which had been erected on a common at Roydon, near Ipswich, during 
The tale is told with various degrees of mirth and 
joking, but we are inclined to view it in a more serious light. When 
last we heard from our amiable and intelligent contributor, Mr. M. F. 
T’-pp-k, he informed us that he was “going down to take his swing 
We have heard no news of him since! 


Working Men’s Exhibitions. 

WE are very glad to see that.the South London Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, which was such a success under the wise patronage of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, has set the North Londoners trying for something of 
the sort. A similar collection of works will be exhibited at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, at Islington, shortly, and shall have our warm sympathy 
and support. ‘These displays of skill and labour are far more credit to 
the working man than the exhibitions he makes of himself when he 
allows himself to be humbugged by wet nurses, into “ Penny SHAKE- 
SPEARE Memorials” and similarly badly managed bungles. 


AN EPIGRAM. 
(DepIcaTeD To JusTICE WILLIAMS.) 
Sarp a justice, a dangerous illness while in, 
“ Hang BanTING ideas! Ill be bound 
That as long as I live I’ll not try to get thin— 
That is, if I ever ‘get round.’” 





Eau WHERE, AND Eau Wuere!—“ There has been a frightful 
fire,’ we have just read, “at Vichy.” Well, then, we should like to 
know what the Vichy waters, we hear about, are worth ? 


79, & 80, Ficet-street, and Published (for the Proprictors) by CLs RLES WHYTE, at the Office, $0, Fleet-street, E.C.—October 1 1804. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGN 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Src. 1—CONCERNING ACTRESSES. 
‘Plays aux Dames!’’—Polite French Remark. 


T has suddenly occurred to the Comic Phy- 
siognomist that although he has in a previous 
chapter trotted out his good friends the 
actors for his readers’ entertainment, he has 
entirely omitted all notice of those charming 
ladies who did so much to astonish him at the 
age of twelve, to make him miserable at 
eighteen, and who do so much to amuse him 
at the more mature, but still not too mature, 
age at which he has now arrived. The C. P. 
was ever a warm and unflinching supporter of 
the legitimate and illegitimate drama. If 
there is an author he prefers to SHAKESPEARE, 
it is JOHN MappisonN Morton; and if 
there is an actor who can amuse him more 

than Mr. CHARLES “KEAN, it is Mk. Toot. His great mind is equal 
to any emergency, and he can interest himself as deeply in the 
domestic difficulties of Bor and Cor as in unravelling the thrillingly 
interesting plot of that absorbing work, the first part of King Henry 
the Fourth. He does not join in the universal how] about the decline of 
the drama, for he has been to see the “ Castle of Andalusia,” which, 
he is informed, belongs to a class of play which was pre-eminently 
popular when the stage was in its most flourishing condition. He is 
perfectly contented with everything, and would not hear of any altera- 
tion in anything for worlds. He would be sorry to see such stage 
abuses as exist done away with, for he is an admirable critic, and what 
becomes of the critic where all is excellent? Neither, for similar 
reasons (mutatis mutandis), would he hear of banishing all excellence 
from the British stage. In short, he is an optimist, and in the best 
possible temper with everything and everybody, so the fascinating 
creatures whom he is about to anatomize may rest assured that his 
analytical scalpel shall be manipulated in the tenderest manner. 
Indeed so keenly sharp shall it be, that only those whose nerves are 
of the most sensitive of all possible descriptions shall so much as feel 
that it has entered them. There are few middle-aged ladies now on the 
stage whom he has not adored at earlier periods of his (and their) 
existence, aud even now he cannot hate them very bitterly. His 
first stage love was a young lady who played the most unimportant 
of all possible parts, in the most trivial of all possible farces. He 
loved this young thing, notwithstanding the humble and unintellectual 
nature of her professional position. But the young thing in course of 
time advanced in her profession, and in ten years or so emerged from 
the chrysalis condition of “ EmMity (with a song),” to that of that 
full-blown butterfly Mrs. StERNHOLD. However, one can’t have 
everything, and as the young thing’s professional position improved, 
so did the C. P.’s attachment for her subside, for the young thing was 
becoming round. Ten years later—that is to say, next week—she is 
announced to play Mrs, MaLaprop, and the old lady in the Ticket of 
Leave Man, to a provincial audience. So the C. P. will be pardoned 
if he withdraws the small remaining balance of that earnest affection 
which he placed at the young thing’s disposal twenty years ago, but he, 
nevertheless, cannot look upon her altogether with indifference. The 
love has gone, but a sort of sentimental respect survives, which shall 
exercise its influence whenever he is called upon to criticise her, 


Sgc. 2.—CONCERNING SOME ACTRESSES ENCOUNTERED BY THE C. P. 
** How doth the little busy bee.”—/nappropriate Quotation. 


Tus is the leading lady. This is 
Lapy MacseTH, the Queen mother, 
and KATHERINE OF ARRAGON. She is 
nearly forty, andis buxom. The stately 
ruins of a magnificent ConsTANCE, the 
splendid overgrowth of a _ beautiful 
JULIET. A good-tempered, sociable lady 
out of her profession, but a very devil 
in it. A lady who can command, but 
who seldom does, in her private life, but 
a lady who has everything her own way 
in her public phase. She has probably 
married a jeune premicr at an early stage 
of their respective existences. There 
are youths who still love her—dissolute 
young libertines of sixteen who see no 
obstacle to the success of their suit, in 
the fact that she is very married 
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indeed. They still cast bouquets to her, and if it is any satisfaction 


to them that she smells them publicly with a pleased smile (for her 
People 


teeth are beautiful), they are perhaps repaid for their trouble. 
wonder where the bouquets come from, for although an excellent 
actress, and probably a very good woman, she is rather past the bouquoet- 
receiving age. 

This is the singing chambermaid. It 
never was the C. P.’s good fortune to 
encounter a singing chambermaid in 
private or hotel life, so he is unable to 
apply a realistic test to this young lady’s 
performances. Most hotel chamber- 
maids are gaunt and forty, but then 
they do not sing. Sheis very lively, and 
extremely rude to everybody except her 
| young missus and the captain (with both 

of whom she is on the most intimate 
terms). She loves JOHN, who is plain 
and homely in appearance, but intelli- 
gent and comic in disposition. She has 
red hair. Although ostensibly engaged 
to him, she nevertheless treats him 
unkindly, and although by no means 
prudish as a rule, invariably boxes her 
lover’s ears when he embraces her. She 
has a neat leg, and does not hide it 
under a bushel. She is greedy of comic 
business, and when she is on the stage 
everybody knows it. 

Here is the burlesque lady. She isthe 
PRINCE PRETTYPOPPET, of dissipated 
but frank and genial disposition, with 
whom we are all so intimately acquainted. 
You are astonished to find that so 
girlish and epicene a young man as the 
prince in question is such a prodigy of 
valour and of strength, for his legs, 
though admirably formed, are not mus- 
cular, and his voice, though delightful 
in the abstract, isa soprano. His back 
hair too is voluminous, and his com- 
plexion impossible. But this astonish- 
ment vanishes when the burlesque lady 
is known in private life. You can 
then understand her attempting any 
achievement you choose to set her, and 
you feel sure that she will accomplish it. 
She has a dash and go about her which 
are absolutely convincing, and she is, 
withal, an admirable domestic manager, 
for she often contrives to keep her 
brougham (and a well-appointed one, 
too,) out of her three pounds a week. 

This is the old lady. She is not a 
pleasant old party, as a rule, for she 
often takes snuff out of a piece of paper, 
over the strings of a chronic widow’s 
cap. DBesides, she is authoritative and 
captious, and gives more trouble to 
authors than the rest of the company 
put together. She has played everything 
in her time, from JULIgT to columbine, 
and is fond of recounting her provincia! 
triumphs. Notwithstanding the widow’s 
cap, the C. P. is not sure that the old 
lady ever married, but if there ever 

| existed an excuse for that widow’s cap, 

| the excuse must have taken the shape of 
a big drum, 

| Here is the sentimental farce young 

| lady, whose function is usually to look 

| pretty in white muslin and blue ribbons, 

| to be adored by a bad old—and to marry 
eventually a good young—man. She is 
often an usually—we mean, she is usually 
an orphan—and is superintended by a 
fierce and uncompromising guardian, who has but one vulnerable 
point. The being called “Guardy” in a wheedling and circum- 
venting manner has a curious influence on this strange old man, and 
enables the farce young lady to do what she pleases with him. The 
farve young lady is often remarkable for having commenced her career 
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as OPHELIA or JUtret, at alarge metropolitan theatre, and with 
great burst of advertisement. Of course the press were all for her, 
because the press are all for everybody, but hopeless incompetence 
had its way at last, and the pretty nonentity found her leyel. 

Right and left are members. of 
the ballet. That on the left is 
in a position to dance pas seuls, 
and is, consequently, very ugly. 
It is a curious dispensation of 
Providence that whereas most 
coryphées are pretty, the principal 
danseuse is extremely plain. On 
the right is a humbler ballet 
girl. She is not romantic in her 
appearance, and is remarkable 
principally for the elaboration of 
her coiffure as contrasted with 
the seediness of her general 
attire. She is often a very good 
girl, working hard with her 
fingers all day, and equally hard 
with her toes all night. She seldom rises to any ‘erpsichorean 
dignity, but generally retires from the stage, and winds up her career | 
in the capacity of a dresser, having married an orchestra. ‘The initial | 
to this chapter represents her in the latter phase of her professional | 
existence, 








A MYSTERY. 


Si1r,—I am not superstitious, but I have seen something that re- 
quires explanation. Jam a member of a well-known literary club at | 
the bottom of Salisbury-street, Strand. Being a literary man, I have | 
all day at my disposal. I spend itat my club. Butif I look out of 
window between the hours of one and four p.m, I see this— 
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What does it mean? Who is the cabalistic man ? What is he doing 
to these statues? He appears to be reading the Telegraph to them; 
but thet is bathos. It is very awful. Excuse jerkiness; but I am 
troubled. This appears very full-stoppy. Never mind, _ 

A wild-looking boy rushes down Salisbury-street. He speaks to 
the fiend. The fiend looks alarmed, collars the world, and rushes 
down the steps into Tuurston’s billiard manufactory. Presently 
the fiend emerges, and rewards the wild-looking boy with a bundle of 


« > ~ r > ° . . ° 
papers. There is a smell as of brimstone. It is overpowering me as 
1 write. Ha! Icanno more! Can you? Unravel this mystery. 
. Yours, 
Fon 
; ATTONITUS. 


A PERSON oF “ Takina Maynens.”’—A thief. 





~---——_——_— 


| enough to write us his experiences ? 


| eye, firm mouth, and bold front. 


/ ness only knows ! 
| its depreciation; even the Times’ leaders teem with gross blunders. 
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TOWN TALK. 


BY THE LUNCHEE AT THE PcBs. 


THE Leeds Bank failure is developing those social charms which 
seem inseparable from money matters on a large scale. A Mp. 
MaBSDBN, an ironmaster, had obtained by means of forged biils and 
a facile cashier no less than eighty thousand pounds, and set off at 


| once to America to “ recuperaie,” leaving his miserable accomplice 


as a SKAIFE-goat. . This injured being pleads that all! he did was for 
the benefit of the absconding ingrate (his brother-in-law, by the way), 
and that he did not touch a penny of the money himself. This is 
very improbable, but if it be true it only makes SKATFE’s case worse, 
because he must have swindled for the mere sake of swindling, and 
not for either need or greed. A propensity to felony for felony’s sake 
is a symptom of moral disease which calls for a very sharp cure. 
What a strange fatality attends these money frauds! How few of 


their perpetrators succeed, or succeeding, contrive to elude dis- 
covery for any length of time. 


prosperous in their roguery for a time, are most unenviable, Million- 


Even those wretched beings who are 


aires of the moment, felons of tlt future, they must be perpetually 
haunted by doubts and anxieties. ‘Will one’of them be kind 
His book would do immense 
good, and prove more convincingly than any other sort of work 
could, that he who takes @s alieni sacrifices his own comfort. 

Pook SPkxE was buried down in his own county the other day 
and I am giad to sce that “ Koren” Krnaraxe, M.P. (himself a 
Somersetshire man) has taken steps to place a bust of the traveller in 
the town-hall at Taunton, But—and I say it with all reverence for 
the dead—I trust that the natural sorrow we feel for so untimely a 
loss will not mislead us, and induce us blindly to write down SPEKE 
as the “discoverer of the source of the Nile.” Captain Burron, 
ina manly and delicate way, has reminded us that we must not lose 
sight of an important geographical question in order to pay honour 
to a courageous and enterprising explorer. It would be very un- 
pleasant hereafter to have to expunge the title from SrpreKkr’s monu- 
ment, should the great question be otherwise solved ; whereas, if his 
theory be shown correct, history will grave the words deeper hereafter 
than sorrowful sympathy can hope to do now. A propos of BuRTON, 
I am glad to see he has a respite for awhile from consular duties, in 
order to pursue further discoveries. Any one who has ever set eyes 
on him must feel how reliable he is — with his frank, piercing 
IT wish him all speed on his 
travels ! 

Some ladies of Canterbury have, I see, been trying to erect astatue 


| of the worthy dean, Dr. ALFORD, but he has modestly put forward 
| the Black Prince as a proxy. 


The dean really deserves a statue for 
starting the “ Queen’s English” controversy. What our language will 
become in time if something be not done to protect its purity, good- 
The press is, to a terrible degree, accountable for 


As for literature—especially the novels—the language is awful! 
Imagine what is likely to come to pass by-and-by, when we have even 
now a piece advertised as “‘ Fast Friends up a Tree; or, How to Shave 
the Governor.” ‘To understand it one needs the “ Slang Dictionary,” 
which, by the way, is a capital book, teeming with quaint and useful 
information. It will be “one of those books without which no gentle- 
man’s library is complete,” if we have much more in the style of 
“ Fast Friends up a Tree.” (By the way, perhaps I ought to mention 
that this piece is not by the author of “Troubled Waters, or the 
Family Secret,” thouyh it is humorous enough to be from the same 
pen.) While I’m on the subject of books I may as well note that a 
young man who wrote a coarse satire called the“ Season” is about to 
favour the world again. ‘The new book isto be quiet and respectable, 
the satirist having been civilized by the ex-member of the GARRICK, 


' sc that his manners in society are sure to be good. 


I sEE that the Admiralty has found a congenial spot for the open- 
ing of a “School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering.” 
Where could that great Jos, the Admiralty, find a better site than at 
South Kensington, where Jon’s comforters do so abound? The 
demolition of the Exhibition barn must have had rather a depressing 
effect on the watching Fowkgs and Cotes. They must have faucied 
that the explosion of the powder used to bring down the arches was 
symbolical of the “‘ busting-up”’ of the South Kensington Do. But 
this new accession of job-masters must be quite exhilirating, and they 
must feel that the reign of Humbug and Jobbery, instead of being 
over, has on'y just begun, now that the Admiralty and the Boilers 
have met together, and “ my lords” and Sin WENTWORTH have kissed 
each other. More snug posts for sons-in-law, more nice things for 
nephews, additional rooms for relatives! South Kensington must be 
in a glow of delight. 
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At first the old thi hi 
Old Mother “Times” and the Tittlebat of Fleet-street. rat tho old Shing whisked ShOmh, 


And scornfully she snorted ; 


In motley dress, false wig and teeth, 
Reputation shady, 
Upon the right of Ludgate-hill 
Hangs out a tough old lady. i 
“The Times, my dear, the Times, my dear, 
Is quite an institution ; 
Oh, lauk-a-daisy! dearie me! 
What terrible confusion 


Would come upon this wicked world 
If I was not upon it:” 

And.-as she spoke, she gave a clutch 
Of terror at her bonnet. 


In her old ken, it was a shame, 
And he forgot his duty, 

Who looking on her brazen phiz, 
Was stolid to the beauty. 

For years-she eackled out her elaims, 
And nearly all believed ’em ; 

Notwithstanding whieh, a few 
Iladm’t quite perceived “em. 

They couldn’ t find that if she scowled, 
Opponents must be shaking ; 

They couldua’t feel teat-every onc 
Was in an awful taking, 


Who didn’t think the only chance 
Of ‘honour or salvation 
Was to-regard old Turn-her-Coat 
A pillar of the nation. 
The fashion eame to dignify 
Her shrieks as tones of thunder; 
As besoms metaphorieal, 
*Lwas often quite a blunder. 


She certainly had done some good, 
About abuses legal ; 

And sovial questions—there we'll say 
Her influenee was regal. 


Let the old party have her due, 
No honest man will grudge her 
What she deserves, or, out of spite, 
Unfairly kick or nudge her. 


But as to politics, poor thing, 
It really, now, is cruel, 

When we remember how we all 
Have given her her gruel. 


How we have said she made herself 
The journalistic varmint, 

Who kept herself in lots of cash 
By turning round her garment. 


Declare a thing one day, and then 
Without a blush deny it; 
Declare a Ministry was bad, | 
And then next day upery it. 


Declare the country wanted change, 
Then te}jl the counter story ; 

Stick to the Whig, and then next week 
Coquetting with the Tory. 

Feeding a Cabineton pap, — 
And then—her orafty vision 

Observing symptoms of decay— 
Dandling the Opposition. 

Picking her steps through muddy roads, 
With nods, and winks, and chuckles ; 

Stopping a little, now and then, 
‘To wipe her dirty buckles. 


And when they called her naughty names, 
She grunted, “* Lauk ! it’s funny, 

They talk so queer—why, bless your heart 
That’s how [ make my money!” 

And so she did for many years; 
But presently her capers 

Were made less chirpy than before 
By horrid penny papers. 


But, by-and-by, when she was- not 
So absolutely courted— 


When she discovered that:the world 
Might-really move without her— 

That milliens bought the penny imaps, 
Who rapidly grew stouter— 

When less and less—though still in wealth— 
Collapsed her bags of stumpy— 

She found the:travelling not so smooth, 
The groumdwas getting lumpy. 

They hit herthard, and never would 
Reply this ancientsinner ; 

She bore herwwrongs in patience, though 
Her competemee-grew thinner. 

And, doubtless, *tiea-moble thing, 
And savema deal-of bother, 

To be abused,amdiese much cash, 
And mever make-a pother. 

Yet: thus to lead:the Fourth Estate 
Was-zather backexam lc ; 

*Twere-wonder if wethad not got 
An imitative sainple. 

A little further to. the west 
We finda dwarfish creature, 

‘Who, in.a cheaper line, affects 
Metallic: hue ef feature. 

A hungsy imp,who, day'by day, 
Cuts dewn: ing matter ; 

Pooh ! what ef that?—it helps to make 
The advertising: fatter 

With self-sufficientstilty strut, 
He leetures all ais fellows 

Wath’ Blasts just like—well—what might be 
Expected from.athellows. 


Shoul? he be-sifent, then there is 
No light upon the topic ; 

Hark! stupids all, just hear him sing 
The heavy philanthropic, 


No matter if he change his tune, 
Of course he is superior 

To childish qualms ; consistent bread 
Is not for his interior. 


The frowning judge who doth condemn, 
Discovers ’tis convenient 

To flirt the other little flag— 
It’s better to be lenient. 


“ Well, to be sure, we did say more 
Than any of our brothers; 
But that’s a trifle—just look here, 
We’ll say it was the others, 
“ It’s better to be well prepared, 
We don’t know how it may go; 
What’ll ye have ?—tke spiced or mild P— 
Ilere’s currie, and here’s sago.” 





ee 


Observe the Yacht-itude ! 


Tue M.P. for Peterborough is commissioned to go to Caprera to 
| present to GARIBALDI the yacht which has been purchased for the 
| great general by public subscription. We wish the task had been 
| placed in other hands for many reasons. It must even be distasteful 
_to Mr. WHALLEY himeelf, for he will be compelled to travel in the 
direction of Rome, However, as he is to be employed to lay the gift 
at GARIBALDI’S feet we would suggest to the general that in return- 
| ing thanks for it he may as well allude to the M.P. gracefully in the 


| words of the poet— 
‘* The Water lav smiling before me” 


AN AUSTRALIAN OVA-TION. 


Tne Melbourne pores are triumphant over the success of the fish- 

hatching, and are chanting poems (perhaps we should say, indulging 
in salmo-dy) over the young fry. The little strangers are to be von- 
signed to the river Yarra, where we trust the Australians will find 
nothing to mar the par they owe to the mother vountry. 
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A VISITATION. 


Pastor :—“ You DON’T ATTEND THE PARISH CHURCH Now, Mrs. DYER.” 


Parishioner :—“‘ LORAMASSYBLESSTHEMAN, NO! GOOD REASON WHY. 
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THE LAST TIME EVER I Wor TO CHURCH I KETCH’D 


THE DREADFULLEST lrowngariers (? BRONCHITIS) AS EVER YOU SEF, AND I’VE A HAD ’EM EVER SINCE—AWFUL!” 


IN WINTER— BY-AND-BY. 


A PLEA FoR THE NATIONAL LIFEBOAT SOCIETY. 


ROUND many a seaman’s cottage 
Loud wails the autumn breeze ; 

Sad presage of the winter’s gales, 
And of the winter’s seas ! 


Low growl the angry surges 
That thrash the rocky shore ; 

Along the coast in winter time 
How will those breakers roar! 


Wild overhead the cloud-drifts 
Speed fast across the sky ; 

How inky black will be the rack 
In winter—by-and-by ! 


How will the wild winds bellow ! 
How will the surges lash ! 

How will the livid lightning—gleam 
The gloomy heavens gash! 


How will the hapless vessels 
Before the tempest fly, 
Mid whelming seas and hungry rocks, 
In winter—by-and-by ! 


Then in each tiny cottage 
What anxious hearts will beat ! 
What anxious eyes will strive to pierce 
The driving snow and sleet ! 


a —_——— + 








What trembling children’s voices, 


Beside the mother’s knee, 


Will call on Heaven to give its aid 


To “ father ” out at sea! 


While as she bends above them 
The tears will dim her eye, 

At every louder blast that comes 
In winter—by-and-by ! 


Heaven help our gallant sailors, 
When loud the tempest raves ; 

And Heaven bless those who help them, too, 
And launch the boat that saves. 


Loud let the breezes bellow— 
Loud let the breakers roar— 

The lifeboat with its noble crew 
Is putting out from shore. 


Safe to the little cottage 
That stands beyond the foam, 

Safe to his wife and little ones, 
It bears the sailor home. 


And many hearts shall gladden, 
And many eyes be dry, 
To think that lifeboats are afloat, 
In winter—by-and-by ! 
Men of the land of seamen, 
Sons of the Norsemen old, 
Give to support this glorious fleet 
Your silver and your gold ! 
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Clara :—“I TELL YOU ‘JAQUES’ SAYS YOU CAN’T CROQUET. CAN SHE, MR. DE JONES?” 


Ada 
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—“*ROUTLEDGE’ SAYS I CAN CROQUET. CAN’T I, MR. DE JONES?” 


CALL AGAIN NEXT 
[Exit De Jones to Colney Hatch. 


SHE CAN. 


r—NO, 


De Jones (who has fallen a victim to “ Captain Mayne Reid”) :—“ YES, YOU CAN 


WEEK—I’VE ONLY GOT TO THE 4432p RULE—HA! HA!” 
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And as the year is closing, 
By Christmas firesides warm, 

When round your happy homes you hear 
The howling of the storm— 


When like the voice of ocean 
Is heard the wintry breeze, 

And every thought instinctive turns 
To those upon the seas— 


Then shall the aid you render 
. Now to this mission high, 
Bring you the peace of good deeds done, 
In winter—by-and-y ! 


THE SOCIAL SCIZNCE CONGRESS. 


My head’s in a whirl, and my hair’s out of curl, 
On my words I can scarce place reliance, reliance, 
For my brain’s agitated with all that’s been stated 
At the York Social Congress of Science, of Science. 
Such strange things I’ve heard, both new, true, and absurd, 
Such speeches and theories abnormal, abnormal, 
For the regeneration of total creation 
By means philosophic and formal, and formal. 


Lorp BroveHamM from the meeting received a warm greeting, 
As in language both able and pleasant, and pleasant, 

He begged first to mention and draw folks’ attention 
To the fact that the waiter was present, was present. 

Then each called for their drink, though what each had, I shrink 
From naming, the task is a hard’un, a hard ’un; 

But SpurGgon confessed that the pipe he liked best, 
As a clergyman was a churchwarden, churchwarden. 


Pappy GREEN, on his head, next a short essay read 
On chops and mosaic cosmogony—mogony, - 
And proved there existed, though savants had missed it, 
A connection ’twixt malt and mahogany—hogany. 
Then rose HEBB VON JOEL, and said Barrist NOEL 
Had annexed all his grog on the quiet, the quiet, 
When Tom Sayers in soft tones swore he’d break all their bones 
If they offered to kick up a riot, a riot. 


MonsiEcuR Drovuyn DE Luvys said he couldn’t stand this, 
For such goings on really were awful, were awful ; 
But the Ex-QUEEN OF SPAIN remarked she would maintain 
That the Mormonite doctrines were lawful, were lawful. 
Next came Mr. WHALLEY, saying he knew the vally 
Of schemes formed for Papal aggression, aggression, 
And that Dk. MANNING was even now planning, 
To urge CaRRY PARKEs to confession, confession, 


This aroused Mr. Bricut, who was ready to fight 
Any man for a lushp and a dozen, a dozen ; 
And at last in a fume he retired from the room 
To see the American cousin—can cousin. 
Mr. Coppgn observed that he never had swerved 
From his principles long since forgotten, forgotten— 
And said WaTLIN@’s pork pies, though the fact might surprise, 
Were a substitute famous for cotton, for cotton. 


To show next that he was from prejudice free, 
DgAN CLOSE read Don Juan in tones mellow, tones mellow— 
Voice and acceaé so true, that straight Mr. BeLLEW 
Engaged him to come out as Othello, Othello. 
But Miss Sreria Coxas said she’d tell her papa, 
Who was certain the matter to take up, to take up, 
And referred him to Vrnrna, the offer declining 
To help him as Hamlet to make up, to make up. 


Lorp Stan ey then rising, began by surmising 
They'd all reat the works of Lavarer, LavaTER ; 
Who deemed it no sin to perform on his chin 
Tiere von BeETrHoveEN’s Moonlight Sonata, Sonata. 
With applause all were loud, but apart from the crowd, 
In a corner E. CHADWICK was cursing, was cursing, 
Because none would pay heed while he offered to read 
Some notes, by a businan, on nursing, on nursing. 


Tn his mammoth balloon, just arrived from the moon, 
Mar. Coxwk Lt with Tupper was larking, was larking; 

While Tom MatrHEws stood by with a tear in his eye, 
The scene through a lorgnette remarking, remarking. 
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Then by way of amusing, and also infusing 
Into the proceedings variety—riety, 

At least ’twas with that hope, a few feats on the rope 
Were done by the Bible Soviety—ciety. 


What came next? Ah! ofcourse some select tours de force 
Mr. BaBpaGE performed on the organ, the organ ; 
And the famed Jozy JoNEs played a hymn on his bones, 
While Lonp SHaFTEsBuryY tossed with Dz Moraan, Dk MORGAN, 
At the end'ofthe room, dressed in classic costume, 
To the Times Dx, CuMMING was writing, was writing, 
To declare ’stead of bees, he industrious fleas 
Would rear on stewed ginger and whiting, and whiting. 


At the door aloud thump made the members all jump 
From their seats—"twas a message announcing, aunouncing, 
That the Stratford Committee requested their pity, 
And in future all poets renouncing, renouncing. 
Then up sprung Mu, Piretrs, and, in rage, said, “ Who helps 
These worthless impostors are traitors, are traitors; 
They my Hamlet refused, and my acting abused— 
Por assistance from-me they’!! be waiters, be waiters.” 


Hoevitig said, lie sat down, arid an ominous frown 
His fine features o’erspread ; but the matter, the matter 
Was settled and squared, when ForsEs WinsLow declared 
That each actor was mad asa hatter, a hatter. 
On thetips of his toes Hurpwortnu Dixow'then rosé, 
And observed, though his faith might be shaken, be shaken 
In SHAKESPEARE, yet fired by the fame he'd acquired 
He’d ne’er cease to put butter on Bacon, on Bacon, 


At this point Sim R. Mayyr said ’twas his to maintain 
And support—begged in accents pathetic, pathetic, 
For his helmet; and heating, declared to the meeting 
"Twas on principles formed quite ssthetio, esthetic, 
Next he asked leave to mention, ’twas all his invention— 
Here a voice interrupting cried WALKER, cried WALKER ; 
And bland Sim Gzorcr Grey then proceeded to say 
On such statements he must put @ corker, a corker. 


The Congress then ended, and bedwards all wended, 
Though some walked in serpentine manner—tine manner, 
And Carlisle’s pious dean was seen reeling between 
Inspectors Kepressy and TanNnER, and TANNER. 
For myself, from tte room off I rushed, to Lorp BrovenaM, 
Said good night, who was mixing fresh toddy, fresh toddy, 
And implored me to stay, but I home bent my way, 
Fatigued both in mind and in body, in body. 








“Riflemen, Form!” 


Ir will be seen by the London Gacette that the 5th Ross-shire 
Volunteers have been struck off the records of the War Oflice, and 
will henceforward cease to hold any number or designation in the 
county force. These disbandments, it will be observed, are becoming 
rather frequent—we have had three in as many months now. It 
surely behoves those who take an interest in the movement to keep 
a sharp look out, and try to organize some combination which shall 
realize the bundle of sticks (no offence meant to commanding officers) 
mentioned in the old fable. Singly, and by degrees, the corps can be 
Oflicially annihilated; consolidated into a corporation, they can resist 
the red-tapists. We have fora long time past implored volunteers to 
look after the interests of the movement, and shall continue te do so 
until we see steps taken to prevent this insidious decimation of a 
noble army by a few priggish Pall Mall clerks. We, therefore, most 
earnestly repeat the words of the Laureate, and in calling on the 
volunteers to combine for protection, bid them 


‘* Form, riflemen, form !”’ 


BREWERS OF MISCHIEF. 


In the report of Mr. PHILvips, the principal of tlie Laboratory of 
the Inland Revenue Department, we find it mentioned that licensed 
brewers are in the habit of using poisonous substances, such as 
cocculus indicus, to adulterate their beer—and that they use it in 
dangerous quantities. Meg. Puiriips in a mild way suggests that it 
might be desirable to make public the names of those persons who are 
found guilty of poisoning their beer. We should say it is not only 
desirable but necessary. Those who vitiate the great liquid nourisher 
of England at its fountain-head deserve most stringent measures. In 
Constantinople the fraudulent baker is nailed to his own doorpost by 
the ear. We might do something of the sort with the murderous 
brewer. It would be only fair to head him up in one of his own hogs- 
heads, and feed him on his own beer through the bunghole, 
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Young Hopeful: —“ MAMMA, DEAR, WIHO’S THAT MAN?” 
Fond Mamma :—“ Hk’s A GENTLEMAN HIGH IN THE CHURCG..’ 
Young Hop<ful :—“ DokS HE RING THE BELLS THEN ?” 


A VOICE FROM THE DREADNOUGHT. 


I’m a jolly roving tar, fearing neither wound nor scar ; 
But it happened t’other day, laid up in bed 

In the sailors’ hospital, which the Dreadnought still they call, 
Though it’s now the Caledonia instead, 

That I seemed tu have a fancy—I was thinking then of Nancy— 
That it wanted but the notion set afloat, 

To get for those from sea, who come invalids like me, 
A better sort of berth for such a boat. 


We have hundreds here aboard, where the Dreadnought ship is moored, 
Who are deafened by a clamour all the day, 
From hammers on the shore, which keep up so loud a roar, 
We can scarce hear what the doctor’s got to say. 
And some fifty years ago our fine river wasn’t so 
Unpleasant to the eye or to the nose ; 
Then of real country air one might get a decent share 
Off the Thames about old Greenwich, I suppose. 


But a change has come about, which we all are finding out, 
For the river looks and smells quite sickly too ; 
And the doctor says that we (Jem was “he ” and I was “ me’’) 
Don’t get well as once his patients used to do. 
The factories with noise, and the filth around the buoys, 
Don't do a poor sick sailor good; for one 
And the right thing, it would seem, is to take us down the stream, 
..{n which hope I send this drifting down to Fun. 
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Natural History and Unnatural Ignorance. 


WE see that at the last meeting of the Entomological Society the 
subject of Dr. CumMMING’s “ Bee-master ” letters was discussed, and 
his opinions characterized as ridiculous, and destitute of scientific or 
practical value. The report adds— 
_ ** Many of the most erroneous statements they contained were read to he meet- 
ing, and were received with shouts of derisive laughter.’§ 
It is really quite curious to note how, with all our professed advance 
in knowledge, we continue lamentably ignorant of the simplest facts 
in natural history. Of course we are not surprised at any ignorance 
on the part of Dr. Cummine, but it is curious to read that the late 
CaptaIn SPEKE lost the power of hearing owing to a small beetle 
creeping into his ear during his African travels, and refusing to be 
dislodged by any means short of the introduction of a sharp penknife, 
which injured the organ. Had that lamented traveller ever been 


_ engaged in making an entomological collection, he would have known 


|’ | focated the invader in a minute. 


that by simply filling the ear with oil he would have effectually suf- 
The Special Commissioner of a daily 
contemporary is another instance of this ignorance of the commonest 
facts of natural history. We do not now allude to his evident igno- 
rance of the fact that “ pollywog” is only the Yankee for a tadpole, 
but to the following sort of semi-quotation :— 

** Uncerneath the eaves no brooding swallows sing, to show us their sunny backs, 
or twit us with the spring.” 


One who was an observer of nature instead of a snapper-up of uncon- 


| sidered library trifles would have known that no swallow—except the 


| human one—possesses the power of singing. 


It can only “ chirp and 
The original lines thus mis-cited runs— 


‘6 While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling !”’ 


twitter.” 


CROQUET. 


CapTaIn MIGHT and MAaYNE REID 

Wrote (but poorly indeed) 

A book upon Croquet, 

And then did invoke a 

Lawyer to vex 

My Lorp or S$. X. 

For infringing his right ; 

The infringement was slight, 

But the lord lost. You'll guess 

There were costs in X. S. 

My lord writes to the Times— 

In the captain then chimes, 

And fain up had chawed : 

His opponent the lord, 

But brought down on his head 

Lots of new foes instead. 

Well, to get at the matter 

Through clamour and clatter, 

Did the lord write the book 

Whereat Rep offence took ? 

Though the credit he got, 

It seems certainly not! 

Was the captain polite ? 

Though a Rerp he can't write! 
But the upshot, my readers, is this—vous vous moquez, 
At a lord and a captain who fight about Croquet! 








SOCIAL SCIENCE SILLINESS. 


Ti® philosophers at Bath, who really deserve to have their heads 
shave'!, have been, as usual with them, tempering inferior science with 
weak sensation. They have been discussing the relative temperatures 
of man and woman, and the president of the section did not think it 
beneath the dignity of a grave scientific assemblage to twaddle about 
‘ladies being more warm-hearted than men.” Really after that he 
shoul chalk his face, paint a red crescent on either cheek, and open 
the proceedings with, “ Here we are again !” 





Princely Intelligence. 

Ir is announced that the Prince Wasa the other day relinquished 
his claims to the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein in favour of the DUKE 
OF OLDENBURG. An august relative on hearing it remarked that 
“ Wasa always was-a muff.” 





A “FemateE DSTEcTIVE.”—A blush. 
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OctosBer 8, 1864.] 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UF BY OcR OwN MOovUcHARD. 


Sm1TH.—M’CLELLAN’s chances of election for president seem to be 
of the smallest just now—thanks to the manifesto of principles he has 
thought fit to issue. 

Brown.—Yes, it strikes me the democratic split will be wide 
enough to let the young NaPoLEon fall through to the ground. 

SmiTH.—And then in comes Mr. Lincoin, and good-bye to all 
hopes of peace, at least for some time to come. 

LR0WN.—A propos of peace, thedifference between the old and the 
present state of affairs in America is, to a certain extent, only nominal, 

Sm1tH.—Nominal! Good gracious !—what do you mean P 

Brown.— Why, whereas formerly it was a union in peace, now it 
is a union in pieces, 

Sm1Ta.— What do you thiok of the new Framco-Itaiian treaty ? 

3R0WN.—That the withdrawal of the French troops must ulti- 
mately lead to the solution of the verata questio of Rome. 

SmiTH.—But the Italian capital is to be transferred to Florence. 

Brown.—Only a preliminary step, 

Sm1ITH.—Bat how about the priceto be paid for all those advantages ? 

Brown.—Ah, nobody knows at present what ¢ha¢ will be; but one 
thing is very certain. 

Swuito.—Ani that is ? 

Brow.—That Lovris NapoLtron whon settling day does come will 
not forget to seud in his little bill for work done. Remember Nice 
and Savoy. 

Sw1ItH.— Yes, and what’s more, the Italian pill-garlic will have to 
pay it at sight. 

Brown.—On the nail. 

SuitH —I’ve been puzzling my head for some time past about a 
most mysterious subject, and it is what good, if any, is done by the 
Sovial Science Congress. 

Brown.— Well, it is a double advantage. First, it affordsan-oppor- 
tunity to theoretical philanthropists to air their opmions in public; and 
second, it supplies matter to fill the newspapers at a very dull season. 

SuitH.— Well, that’s not much at amy rate; but does it effectmno 
real improvement anywhere ? 

Brodwn.—Not that I knowof, but it might, you know. 

Sh&itu.—Yes, pigs might fly, only they are very unlikely birds, and 
we don’t often see them. 


THE BADEN BAD’UNS. 


A LITTLE while ago, gambling becoming suddenly highly virtuous 
banished the demi-monde from the saloons and gaming-tables of Baden. 
The result was not altogether so successful as was hoped, and the 
edict has been revoked. The demi-mondz, therefore, once more mixes 
with such respectability, gentility, and fashion as Baden can boast. 
See to what gambling reduces people! Persons who would shudder at 
the notion of allowing their wives and daughters to take a peep at the 
wonders of Cremorne, in thick veils and shawls, permit them to mix 
with rampant vice in full dress in the pilaces of Chance. No wonder 
that the metropolis of gambling is, with so empathic a reiteration, 
called Baden Baden! 





Tettcott Tenants. 


WeE see that the landlords have just had a splendid example set 
them by a lady, and we trust that they will follow it. Lapy Motkgs- 
WORTH, at her last rent audit at Tettcott, returned six shillinys in the 
pound to her tenants, to compensate them for their losses from failure 

f crops, etc., during the last three years. Weare glad tosee that one 
who bears a name rendered dear to Englishmen, as that of a great and 
liberal statesman, whose career, though long enough for fame, was too 
short for England, is making that name beloved on her own account. 
Fcn doffs his cap to her ladyship with his lowest bow, and cries to 
a)! landlords, “‘ Now, gentlemen, follow the lady’s lead !” 





— 


TITOSE IRISH PAPERS! 

It is very extraordinary that our Hibernian contemporaries cannot 
learn politeness ! Whenever they head a paragraph with the title 
“Fashionable Intelligence,” they invariably inform us, in the most 
outspoken and unblushing manner, that certain persons of distinction 
“are going to Bray !” 





WY isn’t a Joint Stock Company like a Watch? Because it does 
Mot go on after it’s wound up. 


WHY are Mr. Tom TaYtor’s original dramas like the flags in 
Westminster Abbey ? Because they are taken from the French. 
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MY LORD KINNAIRD. 


It’s very good of Logp KINNAIRD 
To eatertain the sweep, 

To dabble in philanthropy, 
And do it on the cheap. 

It’s none so dull, my Lonp KINNAIRD, 
To wait beside your lodge, 

To bow and smile, and wave your hand— 
Ay, ay, a canny dodge. 

It’s very noble, Lozp KINNAIRD, 
To shake the sooty hand, 

And pat the cheeks of little sweeps— 
Yes, yes, we understand. 


It’sjust the thing, my Lozp Kannarep, 
To take them round your place ; 

While every now and then, perhaps, 
Sabated as “ Your Grace.” 


It’s condescending, Lorp KINNAIRD, 
And very fine it sounds, 

To hear that peers cam strut about 
As showmen of their grounde. 


It’s generous, my Logp KINNarRD, 
To give a heavy tea; 

Stacks of cookies; pumps of pop-— 
W hat righteous jollity ! 

It’s very clever, too, KINNALRD, 
To stand upon your floor, 

And mouth a dishof cloquenee, 
Well cut and dried before. 

And very thou shtful, too, Kryxanrp, 
To have within your reach 

Beporters, cooled with lemonade, 
To chronicle your speech, 


All this, no doubt, my Lorp KiInNAiRep, 
Deserves a grand ovation ; 

But ’twas not handsome, Lornp KINNAIED, 
To charge intoxication 

Upon a club of gentlemen 
Who sought your grounds for cricket ; 

And suuflling out, you would not aid 
What you cousidered wickct.* 


But surely, surcly, Lonp KINNAIRD, 
That man is rather shady, 

Who wil! from petty, party spite 
Insult a widow lady. 

You walk one road, but Mrs, BLArz 
Ilappens to take another ; 

You lose the son, and so you spit 
Your venom at the mother. 

A woman with a generous heart, 
Loved, honoured, and respected ; 

With files of friends who rubbed you down, 
As might be well expected. 

A woman who in pithy words 
Hurled back your accusation ; 

Exposed your fibbing, Lopgp KINNatIRD, 
Much to your delectation. 

Piu ‘ky aod honest her address, 
A cruel, c’ever clincher ; 

My Lorp Krnwaigp he got it hot— 
KINNAIRD, the water-drinker. 

KINNAIRD, KINNAIRD, if thus yon read, 
The alphabet of duty, 

You must have learnt it at the knec 
Of muckle-horuéd Clootie. 


A Maegitine Motro.—Jlustand if. 
PaRLIAMENTARY.—We know a timber-merchant who aspires to be 
a member of Parliament. For the consummation of his wishes, he 
must, of course, wait till Dea/ returns one. 
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* Our contributor instructs us to say that if this method of rhpagigg is objected 
to, Lory Kinwatap alone must be {! responsible. Oh this matter OF pronuncia- 
tion his mind has become Mopelé&slv cémfurcd, and between the game and its 
attendant horrors he uses the word indiscrim nately.—Ep, Fen. 
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WEST END. 


Lady of the House :—“ Wuy, Hopkins, I THOUGHT YOU WERE VERY COMFORTABLE,” 


Hopkins :—“So I aM, ’M. THE MEALS IS GOOD, AND THE WAGE ARE GOOD, BUT THE PAPERS ARE UNQUESTIONABLY BAD. 
I’VE BEEN USED TO THE Times, AND IF MASTER PERSISTS IN TAKING IN THOSE PENNY DAILY PAPERS, I MUST GO WHERE THE 


Times 18 KEPT.” —( Query, Where ?) 


SS 


POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES. 
By a PHOTOGRAPHER OF His Own FEELINGS. 


I’vE an evening ot to spare, 
Which is rare ; 

And I much should like to know 
Where to go. 

Is it theatre, larye or small ? 

Shall it be a music-hall ? 

Speech or sing-song? Spout or squall ? 
Tell me which. 


Shall I go to Drury Lane ? 
No, I shan’t. 

Can I JULLIEN’s stand again ? 
No, I can’t. 

St. James’s—been there,—ah ! 

The Haymarket—no star. 

There’s the Standard—that’s too far 
Towards Shoreditch. 


oa 


There’s the Surrey—no, I won't, 
Aud I don’t; 
Walk to Sadler’s Wells I couldn’t, 
So I shouldn’t, 
I might pop in at the door 
Of the Strand, but long before 
Bvery piece I’ve seen ; encore 
j Is too much. 





There is ANDERSON’s at eight— 

| That’s too late. 
PappY GREEN’s and hear a tune— 

It’s too soon, 

| Indecision doesn’t do, 

In the world I know a few 

Who their own minds never knew— 

Pity such. 


| Not Much to be Thankful for. 


f 


A COMMITTEE of coloured people, as the negroes and their de- 
| scendants are euphoniously termed in America, have presented a large 
| quarto Bible, splendidly bound, to Mr. LINCOLN, as a mark of gratitude 

for the services he has rendered to their race. Considering for how 
| very little the negroes have to thank the present Federal administra- 
‘tion, the gift certainly shows that they are an eminently grateful 
| people; for hitherto the only real advantage, and that too by prejudiced 
| persons might be regarded as of a negative kind, they have gained is 
the freedom to go to the front and be killed, instead of those ardent 
war apostles who prefer having that slightly unpleasant operation done 
| by proxy. Well, well, “ different people,” as the showman says, “ has 
| different opinions,” and perhaps the blacks are thankful for even small 
mercies, 





| 

| THE PREMIER.—As Lonp PatmersTon lately made such 4 
| facetious speech at the race meeting at Tiverton, and showed such @ 
| thorough-bred knowledge of his subject, we think it is only right that 
| he should at once and unanimously be elected a member of the Joke-y 
| Club, and he is so elected accordingly. 





Se a 
Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78,79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors} br CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, $0, Ficet-street, E.C.—October 5, 1804. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER IX. 
SEc. 1—THE PHYSIOGNOMIST AMONG THE SCUM. 


Long expected scum at last.”—Good Old Saying. 


TANDING as the C. P. does in the 


light of an interpreter between the 
refined and elevated classes for whom 


every oody else on the other, he can- 


minutely even into social details, 
which might be reasonably expected 
to shock the sensibilities of in- 
dividuals of his readers’ calibre. 
For he has reason to believe that 
the people who habitually read these 
remarkable papers possess a nervous 
organization of the highest possible 
description. He often watches them 
(when they little think it) from an 
upper window of the Temple of Fon 
on a Wednesday morning. He sees the crowd beginning to gather at 
from two to three o’clock in the morning—at first in small isolated 
patches, and eventually, as the bours progress, in a dense, dense mass, 
As soon as the priest of FUN commences the throwing open of the 
shrine in which the weekly oracle is contained, a fearful rush takes 
place, the temple is soon crammed, and thousands are unable to obtain 
admission, It is evident to the philosopher that the anticipation of 
the wonders to be enjoyed on the Wednesday morning has kept a 
large section of the thinking public out of their beds on the Tuesday 
night. They could not sleep, and they knew it. They preferred to 
sit up and pass the intervenivg hours in social dissipation, rather 
than toss sleeplessly for hours on a burning pillow. 

The C. P. is about to plunge into very bad company. He has 
already taken his readers to the Old Bailey, and he has shown them 
what a thief is like. His readers have admired the ready bull-dog 
courage displayed in the physiognomy of the burglar, and they have 
shuddered at the guilty respectability that characterizes the face of the 
embezzling clerk. Under these circumstances they not unnaturally 
wonder what their C. P, means when he apologizes for being about to 


take them into bad company. But he will explain. In his opinion . 


there is something honest in the dishonesty of the habitual thief. He 


is always liable to severe punishment, aud nobody knows it better than | 


the thief himself. There is an honest avowedness of dishonesty about 
him which he takes but small pains to conceal. He is one who has to 
run the gauntlet of Society, and Society knows how to lay it on pretty 
thick, notwithstanding ali that is said about the lenity of prison dis- 
cipline. But there is a class that, in his opinion, ranks far below that 
of the professional thief, and is composed of those classes who 
habitually steer as close as possible to the wind without ever rendering 
themselves actually liable to a capsize. This class of people is quite as 
dishonest as any specimen the Old Bailey can furvish, while as they 
run little or no risk of punishment, they are morally even lower in the 
social scale, 
Sec, 2.—Or THE Various Cxasses OF SociaL Scum. 


‘‘Scummy genteel.”—Don Pasqua’e. 


THE earliest scum with which theC. P. was 
acquainted is represented in the margin. 
The C. P. made this gentleman’s acquaintauce 
at the unripe ave of fifteen, and the manner 
of it was as follows:—TheC. P. (not then a 
C. P.) had, in the course of adaily pilgrimage 
to atemple of learniny, in the neighbourhoud 
of Somerset House, to pass twic, to and fro, 
through the Straud. The gentleman here 
represented was always to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ayar-street, 
Strand. He always stopped the C, P, morning 
and evening, called him “ C«ptain,” and 
wished to sell him cigars aud pocket handker- 
chiefs. The C. P. was grateful for the com- 
pliment (which was wholly undeserved, as it 
would be impossible to imayine any thiog less 
like a captain than the C. P, at that early age), but with a per- 
ception between right and wrong which was remarkable even then, 
declined to invest moneys with the hairy stranyer. 
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he writes on the one hand, and | 


noi but feel thatit is his duty to enter | 





































This is the begging letter writer. He is the 
oflicer’s daughter, and the clergyman’s widow, 
of whom we hear so much from energetic 
collectors, with clerical references. He 
is probably a man of decent education, and 
perhaps has been a blackguard schoolmaster, 
or an ex-merchant’s clerk. He retains the 
muggy-white tie, which is, by courtesy, sup- 
posed to indicate the purity of the wearer’s 
mind. Looking at it in this light he cannot 


| be said to sail under false colours, for if his 


reputation is only half as dirty as his linen, it 
is quite bad enough for all ordinary purposes. 
He isa flabby gin-sodden scamp, with just the 
ghost of a remnant of a onve vulgar respect- 
ability. 

Here is the Bride-lane betting nuisance, 
He is remarkable for the contrast presented 
by a very seedy exterior with speculations of 
extraordinary magnitude. He is always 
willing, and we suppose able, to lay the odds 
in thousands, yet to judge from his appearance 
his pecuniary prospects are of the dingiest. 
He is not proud, for he carries on his business 
on the open pavement, and is content to hear 
his customers styled “the genthemen” in 
opposition to himself, although the customers 
in question do not often move in a social circle 
which would strictly entitle them to that dis- 
tinction. The inference regarding his own 
social position is therefore particularly un- 
complimentary. He is acad who has failed 
in trade through his own imprudence or dis- 
honesty—a dishonest traveller ora fraudulent 
bankrupt, who can get no credit on personal 
security, but somehow finds an extraor- 
dinary quantity on no security but his own 
honour. 

This is a dreadful thing. It is the street 
canter. Itis the thing that sets up its temple 
at the corner of streets, and (being more or 
less drunk itself) inveighs, and with evident 
reason, against intoxivation. It is the worst 
specimen of the STIGGINs’ class, and is as 
unprincipled as it is ungrammatical, It has 
a self-assertive way of declaring its own 
righteousness, whieh is positively awful in its 
blasphemy. Itis great at breast-beating, at 
eye-rolling, at muttering prayers, and at 
sending round caps. It is always attended by 
a chronic vonyreyation of half-a-dozen be- 
lievers, who carry the books and form a sort 
of “rallying square” round the pastor. 

Here is the card-sharper. He is a little 
more reputable than the others we have 
alluded to, because there really is a little 
talent in the sleigbt-of-hand which he displays, 
He is a bit of an actor, too—not a good one, 
for the educated mind detects him at once, 
but still it passes muster with second-class 
carriage clodhoppers. There are few things 
more amusing than being behind the scenes 
one’s-self, to watch this fellow and a confederate 


| bringing the couversation, which commenced 
| with the American war, round to the advis- 
ability of passing the time away with a hand 
_at cards. There is a wicked bonhommie 


in his sham smile which is extremely for- 
bidding. 

Here is the billiard leg. He isan ex-army 
officer, who has leit the service on account of 
the difficulty of inducing the regimental pay- 
master to consider embezzling a pardonable 
bit of gentlemanly irregularity, He is not 
proud, and welcomes the shopmen with his 
month's wages as readily as the heir apparent 
with his quarter's allowance. He has lots of 
noble names at Lis fingers’ ends, and knows 
the peersye and baronetage by heart. He 
has an awfully wicked fave, which ought to be 


enough of itself to caution people from its 
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roprietor. But as soon as a man enters a 
biliard-room he appears to be compelled by 
some mysterious agency to be hail-fellow- 
well-met#with every blackguard he meets, so 
that an 6vil'face is no manner of disadvantage 
to its wearer. 

This isthe dawg-stealer—the gentleman who 
preys upon “ natural love and affection.” He is 
a sneaking beast, but, nevertheless, conducts his 
trade’with a peculiar description of honesty. If 
he ‘tindertakes for a given sum to find the dog 
you’have lost, you may depend upon receiving it 
for that sum. He svorns to take a meaner ad- 
vantage of his customers than the bare fact 
of their having to be his customers has given 
him already: He is remarkable for the number 
and variety of parasites with which he 1s 
adorned, 
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A PAYNEFUL DUTY. 


T has often been part of our duty as social 
castigators to show up the turbulent members 
of the criminal bar. ‘There are plenty of them, 
and they have always had it hot and strong at 
our hands. We are zealous for the honour of 
the bar, as we are for that of every other re- 
putable profession, and we grieve to find it 
soiled by the misbehaviour of some of its under- 
bred members. But it is a new thing for us 
to have to do with a judge. If there is one 
class of gentlemen whose professional conduct 
13 more absolutely removed from censure than 
another, it is the gentlemen who administer our 
laws in the superior civil and criminal courts. 
This is tle broad rule, and we were not un- 
paturaliy surprised to find that one of these 

















A PARODY FOR PARIS. 


DEDICATED TO THE WAGER OF BATTLE FOR AN IDEA. 


Sessions, the question arose whether a boy had been dismissed from 
his employment, or whether he had left it voluntarily :— 

‘*In the course of the address of counsel words were used which seemed to 
convey the suggestion that the company had other grounds for suspending the boy, 


and his explanation having been repeated, some one called out from the body of the 
court, ‘It is true, too, for I am his father.’ ” 


'I’vz been Rome in—I’ve been Rome in, 
Keeping Pivs on his seat ; 
Now I’m coming—now I’m coming, 
Having tired of my poor feat. 
I’ve been Rome in, etc. 
I’ve been Rome in—I’ve been Rome in, 
Keeping Pivs ruler there ; 
Now I’m coming—now I’m coming, 
And shall leave him if I dare. 
I’ve been Rome in, etc. 


I’ve been Rome in—I’ve been Rome in, 
Ev@EnIE at Schwalbach sips, 
’Cos I’m coming—’cos I'm coming, 
Spite of threats from priestly lips. 
I’ve been Rome in, etc. 


| I’ve been Rome in—I’ve been Rome in 

’ f yr : 

| N — ons - aera einai sworn, and what he has said is not evidence. 

| NO m com g smn gs, Mi. Payne.—By these interruptions, Mr. SixieH, you will lose your good 

Coming it uncommon strov¢. character. 

. Mk. Si¥1eH.—I cannot sit here and hear the rules of law violated by the Bench. 
Mr. Payne proceeded to read over the evidence, and a the end of his summing up © 
The jury turned round, and in a moment said they were agreed upon their 

verdict,—Guilty.” 


Mr. Paynz, in summing up, 


“* Observed on the insinnation that the boy had been dismissed, and upon the 
satisfactory nature of his explanAtion, confirmed, as it was, by his father’s excla- 
mation from the body of the court.” 


Whereupon Mr. Six1eH (who represented the prisoner) said :— 


**T venture very respectfully to protest against yoar telling the jury that which 
no witness has sworn to, and which is not evidence.” 


And the following dialogue took place :— 

** Mr. Payne.—The jury heard it, 

Mr. SiEicu.—I shall bow with respect and deference to whatever you may rule, 
however widely I may differ from you; but I must remind you that words blurted 
out by some voice in court are not evidence. 

Mr. Paynr.—I do not wonder at your anxicty, but it was the boy’s father. 

Mx. Steicu.— You do not know that it was his father. Some one has called out 
from the body of the court that he is the boy’s father, but that person has not been 
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ODE TO THE MAYOR ELECT. 


Hate, hail! 

The latest on the tale 

Of mayors that govern this important city, 

Pray list the ditty 

Of an admirivg poet, whose chief prayer’s 

To be the chosen laureate of Lord Mayors, 
For why ?— because the poet’s occupation 


! 
The facts speak for themselves, smd as Mr. Payne will probably get 
Too often fails, poor sinner, 


into hot water for his “ behaviour in the chair,’ we will not “add to 
the horror of his position by unnecessary comments upon his guilt,” 
as he will probably say when (!) being raised to the Bench, he has to 
try prisoners for their lives. But we must add a few words of com- 
mendation to Mr. SLrIGHu for his very temperate language under very 
trying circumstances. We trust that his brethren of the Old Bailey 
and the Middlesex Sessions wili take pattern by his behaviour, and 
will remember that a judge is, ex officio, entitled to respect in court, 
and that if objection is to be taken to his ruling there is both a gen- 
tlemanly and an ungentlemanly way of doing it. 


To fill his hungry stomach with a dinner— 
And this secures him a full corporation, 


senennes, I drink to thee, elected Hae, a ee > 
In humming ale; rn . 
‘And still will drink, The Hippophagous Banquet. 
Until the liquor shrink, WHEN asked to a dinner off horse, 
Although I must of all excess beware ; Of course 
For if I drink till I become a reeler, 
Seized by some active peeler, 
I should be Harx-d at once before the Mayor. 


129 


It never would do to say “neigh 
So with great equine-imity, 
Touched with-sublimity, 

** Yes, with great pleasure,” you say. 
A cut of the saddle’s the thing 

They bring 

(A very small piece is enough), 

And you’re wondering whether 


Therefore, once more, oh, HALE, 
Long may thy reign prevail 

Over the far-extending E.C, district! 

In these particulars your laureate is strict, 
Because if he find grace, 


*T will be his boast 


gentlemen had been guily of as childish a legal 

error as ever amused vte readers of a lady’s 

novel, 

In the course of a trial’ at the Middlesex 

The saddle’s of leather, 
| 


‘ That he is one who knows at least his post, Because it’s remarkably tough. ii 
If not his place. On the whole you fancy it’s not 4 
Therefore, oh, mighty Hae! a ee Just what iq 
I pray you do not fail An Englishman’s dinner should be ; 3 
To make ® laureate of this humble party : He likes horse in his stable, ‘ 
o deni 


But not at his table— 
Ou that matter we clearly agree. 


Chorus.—Cat’s meat! Dog’s meat 


For surely if you do, 
Pll wish long life to you— 
The Hatz and hearty, 
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Here they are! six hundred rough hewn 


THE EXPLOSION AT ERITH. Delvers of the mould; | 


SaturpDay Morn1na, 1st Ocroser, 1864. Hardy Celts who lay down flooring | 
For the hoarse steam Titans roaring 


~ - water shales creeping Through the hills of old. 
o the river side ; 
twinge of the morning fading, - v7 — of a thousand, 
riants of the sunbeam wading oldiers at the run, 
Up the dusky tide, - Pour them in to play their best work 
: ‘ In the building of the breastwork :— 
—— a Foe a fg Can the thing be done ? 
ith their shining hands ; ; 
Miles away the heavy humming Ten o’clock, and lo! the waters 
Of arisen London coming oe na again; 
Through the astu ] ¥ piu y @ stream 1s rising 
a —engegan To assault the bold devising 
Cattle lowing, and the sheep-bell Of determined men. 


Tinkling out a round ; 
By the shafts of gold advancing, 
Beads of moisture set a dancing 
On the steamy ground. 


There, a brawny armed battalion 
Striking with the axe; 

Others to the spade and barrow, 

Strong in British pith and marrow, 


Now and then a vessel slowly Bend their sturdy backs. 
Coming into sight ; : ‘ 
From the yards her crew outlaying, Muscles in a stalwart tremblo~- 
Shake the canvas lazy swaying Pulses all a-glow-— : 
In the amber light. Chests of manly breath revealing— 
the Piles of earth and sand-bags wheeling-- 
Gracefully the distant smoke wreaths Up the hill they go, 


Curl above the town ; 
All the country round fair Erita 
Drinks the sun, the while it weareth 
The autumual brown, 


Hurried breathing, and the eweat-lrops 

Falling down as rain ; 
Work.on, men! work well together ! 
Bind the stream-way witha tether 
a ee ! eee darkly, Grappled to the plain, 

wo hulks close in shore, : 

Hard against the landing ledges— Anxious faces, toil, redauhled, 
Heavy laden to their edges— r Very ba Oe id 

Cast out deadly store, or in depth of flagd-tide measure 

Ts the current’s giant pressure 

FProwning on the flashing water, Moved against the wall, 


Sluggishly they lie ; Lo! alittle orafty oozing 


Hark! a blast! look! see a spire 
Of devouring lurid fire , Now, ye men, keep staunch ! 


Be your efforts grandly given, 
lqaping na thee. Or the buttress will be riven 
Through a canopy of sulphur By an,avalanche, 


Fragments wildly cast ; 
In an instant following after, 
ge gsi a ga nsthen Past the line of engineering, 
: F ; And a hurricane of cheering 
Fiercer far than that before it, Trembled on the bank. 
Belching out it came 
With a terrible uplifting, 
Human forms in pieces drifting, 


And they conquered—and the waters 
Gradually sank ; 


And the evening sun was sinking 
Down the hill’s brown side, 


«os Smiling over field and village, 
Deiting threggp ane ae. Rescued from a storm of pj 
Shook the earth as if it trembled Menaced by the tide. 


With voleanic throe ; 
TFTill and vale to their foundation 





Felt the smiting of vibration— A MEAN MEMORY, 
Felt it as a blow. ue Laneen has been addressed by the QuaEN's Rameeihsaneer to 
hattered air, in fierce concussion, Mr, La1nG, ordering him to deliver up all the treasyre trove w e 
' Sethinn ons a vent ; has discovered in the course of the explorations at Keiss, whivh,he has 
By the whirlwind thus delivered, been prosecuting in the interests of antiquarian Jore. ‘Dhig ia rather 
Windows by the thousand shivered, a shabby proceeding: the Qu#gen’s Remembrancer appears at all 
And the frameworks rent. events to have forgotten himself. 
Counties, shaken to their centres, Prince Humbert and the Brewery. 


Wake them up in dread; 
Space of mileage thrice five hundred, 
Felt as if the ground was suadered 
From its primal bed. 


*Mip the barrels and firkins 
Of Barncuay aND PeeKkins, 

Pray proceed, Prince, for vo one willway no, 
The draymen will do 














Of the buildings not a vestige All that’s civil by you, 

On the field doth lie; As they did what was proper by Haywav. 
Round its margin devastation, ~—— —- 
And the voice of lamentation A Fitting Descendant. 

In a bitter cry. G : , 

ENERAYL Burienr’s father wasa privateer in 1812, but afterwards 

Ha! fresh peril !—lo! the river “cruising promiscuously,” was couvicted of piracy at one of the 

Bank hath given way ; | Spanish West Indian islands and hanged. The bruta) tyrant of New 
Uurry! hurry! or the tiding | Orleans women could not come of a more fitting line than a halter, 
Of old Thames will come on striding, | and we hope will grace his descent (with a four-foot drop), and come to 

Striding through the clay, an appropriate end—a rope’s. 
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THE ROMAN WINKLE. | 

“LET GO, SIR,” SAID SAM, “DON'T YOU HEAR THE GOVERNOR A CALLIN’? LET GO, SIR.” | 
—Pickwick, CHAP. XxX. } 
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° posal so enraged the meeting that a general fight was the result, in 
| A STORM IN A BANK TEACUP. which scene Mr. O’FLannxty, finding himself in his right element, 
Some time ago a paper appeared in a certain weekly journal of large honourably distinguished himself, and during which our reporter 
| circulation; impugning the urbanity of bank clerks in general, and | withdrew. 
on a by the old lady of Threadneedle-street in iy toe = ————— 
| That such an interference with the vested rights in incivility shou | 
| be received with indignation was but wert no one exactly likes SONG OF THE AFFLICT&D ONE. 
| to be called a social bear, however much he may deserve the title. May the plague take that terrible molar ! 
| Consequently the “dander” of the attacked ones was “ pretty con- For just as I’ve mended my pen 
l¢ sa 2? : : "goa , 
| siderably riz,” and a meeting has been held to consider the best To write of Geography Polar 
means of punishing the proprietors of the offending periodical. The wretch begins aching again. | 
| Always on the look-out for amusement, and conjecturing that Away go my fine compositions 
the spouting of embryo MatTHEW MaRsHaLLs would start a rich 7 ee Oa a 
| the s} g of embryo Matt And long-cherished dream of my’ youth, 
ven, we of course attended. bias : My work in a second edition’s 
| At first some difficulties were experienced in deciding the time Driven off by that horrible tooth. 
| when the meeting should be held, some proposing before business hours Y 
aud some after, But as the objectors to the early proposal rightly Magic tinctures I’ve tried without number, 
observed, it was hard enough as it was to get to the Bank by 9 a.m., And “certain specifics” as well ; 
the chances of their arriving there prior to that time were small Yet on my bed the genius of slumber 
indeed, whereas those who opposed the after business suggestion said, For nights has objected to dwell. 
“When business was over they wanted their grub, and no mistake | In vain have I chloroform taken, 
about it neither.” However, ultimately all objections were smoothed | And vain has been opium, forsooth ; 
away, and the meeting came off, but as we were sworn to secrecy For my nerves have been fearfully shaken 
on a pile of thousand pound notes, we are unable to divulge the exact By the pangs of that horrible tooth. 
oe :; d in vain does the wife of my bosom 
THEOPHILUS Dossins, of the cashier’s de, ariment, took the chair, — ee as dainti y 
a Windsor one, though. not before young SNiaLEy of the three per : ee an obliged — a propos 
cents. had pulled it from under him, to induce, as he (SNIGLEY) ob- Chagrined, i ob - to a ene em ;, 7 
served, a fall in tangible securities. However, order having been restored, F “om tone that = a poe tie stare. 
the business of the meeting was commenced by the chairman declaring “Thou te te aoa Arn : jai: . ' th 
that for thirty years he had been engaged in the Bank of England, on oug es a ioht “ b — cheki in its youth), 
and during that time he had always been in the habit of issuing his wi e se Ig r o en ble sonth 
civility both at sight and on demand. There had never been a tight- oa Be Sens Sy Oe ' 
ness-—-(A Voice: “ Didn’t you get screwy neither at ToMKINs’ feed, | Then I think of the much-vaunted “ stopping,” | 
last Christmas, old boy ?””)—he deprecated all frivolous interruption, And the gold in my tooth that’s been dropped, 
and he ‘repeated—(here the speaker thumped the table with such When my wife a queer question come popping, 
| vigour as to upset a glass of water placed there for his refreshment) “Can the toothache by such means be stopped ? ” 
—a tightness in his manners, least of all towards the fair sex —(“ Yes, | And@ she says, with some slight satisfaction 
you’ve always got an eye for the gals!”). He (DoBBins) scorned the (And I must own, a great deal of truth), 
imputation, and, as a married man with a family, was above suspicion That the very best cure is extraction 
—(“ Walker’). He begged to suggest that they should discount the When you're teased by a terrible tooth. 
indignation caused by the article in question, by transferring their 
patronage to another periodical, and thus punish the proprietors who * ° ° ° ° ‘i 
dared to insult a large and most respectable body of men, who paid | [ Here the reader is requested to imagine the pleasure of a visit to the 
their rates and taxes, and—(here the speaker entered into a general dentist’s consulting-room; for the description far surpasses the 
eulogy of bank clerks, during which our reporter went to sleep). author's humble powers. } 
When he woke up ’ 
Mr. TERENCE O’FLAHERTY, a gentleman evidently from the Sister “Scrunch!” now my torment is over, | 
Isle, was on his legs, and declaring his love for the ladies in general, At length the poor victim is free, 
aud those who visited the Bank of England in particular, in a rich My ruthless tormentor has yielded | 
Hibernian brogue. After which the speaker grew slightly discursive ; To the powers of the lint-enwrapped “ key.” 
and attributed the article in question to another effort of the hireling | Oh! dentist, thou’st made real the visions 
Saxon to crush the free-born Celt. He then launched out into the | I saw in the hey-day of youth; — | 
wrongs of Ireland in general, and his own in particular, in having to Now my book shall see twenty editions, 
work for his living for the paltry pittance of £100 per annum—he, a For I’m freed from that horrible tooth, 
descendant of Irish kings. Finally, in glowiug language, he depicted 
how he would “ bate the spalpeen within an inch of his life, if he’d jist = 
do him the honour of calling on him afther business hours.” 
Mr. Tom Wacauss, usually known by the sobriquet of “Cutty,” | BANTINGIANA. 
from his addiction to a pipe of that name, said he wasn’t going to; yy spite of his reported reduction in size, it is a well-known fact 
stand any check from any scribbler; beggars who didn’t know | 4,44 ginoe the publication of his system Mr. Bantina isa much 
what a balance at a banker’s was—at least, not of their own—and he | greater man than he ever was before. Indeed his “corpulence” is so 
would tell the proprietors of the journal in question that if they widely spread that we met with it last week on a book-stall at a rail- 
thought to come any of their nonsense with him, they’d got the wrong | yo. Station in the north of England, His circulation, however, 
bull by the horns, (Loud cheers, and cries of “Bravo, Cutty.”) The appears to be good. 
speaker then assured the meeting that out of the office he was re- The aldermen are very much aggrieved at ALpermaw Mecut’s 
arded as a modern CHESTERFIBLD, and if such was the case, was it espousing Mz, Bant1Nno’s side (we should perhaps say “spare rib”), 
mikely he could be otherwise in business hours. (“Of course not.”) | ong thus placing himself in opposition to the corporation. The 
Phe fact was, that the people who had money in the bank were 1n- | aiderman says he intends to give up sugar; so if they don’t like it they 
; ariably W ilfully stupid, and strove to take up the time of the gentle- can lump it. They are horrified at his sugar-basiness, and talk about 
en in the office with unnecessary questions ; and he’d made up his expelling him; but he says he will accept the sack, but not the 
ind, the next customer of that sort he had to deal with, to jump over saccharine . 
ple oe and punch his head, and see what that would do. That , ————————— 
as his determination, and he advised every one else to do the same. | : : : 
Gow cries of “ Bravo,” and “We will,” sauldne which the speaker | Scientific Gossip. 
fesumed his seat.) Weare informed by competent authorities that the Teetotallers are 
+ Several other speakers here rose to address the meeting, but asthey | the cause of the alarming natural phenomena which have been several 
] spoke at once, none of them could make themselves heard, except- | times of late observed on the coast, We can quite understand that 
g a Scotch gentleman, who advised the meeting “never to fash them- temperance orators ~*~ conduce to waterspoute, but we have hitherto 
Selves aboot what was said by a wee bit scribblin’ body, since the bank | only connected - With those leaden spouts which have ladles 
Giller was all reet, and they got their money regularly.” This pro- ' attached to th | 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


OES not gunpowder do mischief enough 
to humanity when directed against it 
of “ malice prepense” and with homi- 
cidal intent? It seems not: RoGER 
Bacon’s demon is not to be pro- 
pitiated by the hecatombs of slain 
which feed his altar on the batile- 
fields of America, A bright, fresh 
. autumn morning on the banks of the 

Thames, where the pretty old ivy-clad 
church of Erith stands, reflected in 
the wave, must be made hideous with 
a column of smoke and a pillar of fire, 
like the belching forth of some tre- 
mendous volcano, and a lamentable list 
of killed and missing. As I look over 
that list I am struck by the number 
of children mentioned in it. By what 
strange fatality — by what unhappy 
familiarity with this dangerous compound—are parents induced 
to bring the little ones within reach of its terrific force? I 
should sooner think of trusting children with powder, than of trusting 
powder with children! I can’t close my mention of the calamity 
without a word of praise for our soldiers and our navvies who worked 
so gallantly. Surrey must henceforth speak of “our gallant defen- 
ders ” with especial gratitude, for but for their efforts—which, super- 
human as they were, were only a bare foot in advance of the tide— 
the inundation would have overrun the county—advancing to the 
Southern side of the metropolis itself, and giving even Bermondsey’s 
hides an unexpected soaking. The calamity has, of course, its ludicrous 
aspect ; the papers are teeming with letters on the subject to the full 
as foolish as those which followed the earthquake. One of these 
compares the explosion to the rolling of a dining-room table over an 
uncvarpeted floor; another account, from Cambridge, describes how 
* the shock rumbling through the house almost immediately after- 
wards caused a suspivion of something wrong as between male and 
female servants ;” a third, after enumerating several serious accidents 
arising from the shock, winds up with, “‘ A lady in the York-road, 
Lambeth, had two cases of ferns shaken from the shelves and 
smashed ;” while a fourth speaks of fragments of bodies picked up, 
** for which no owners are found.” 

Tae Conservative organ has started a monkey! ‘“ Young Jonw 
Butw” of the Standard is the youngest young man going, | should 
think; and certainly the most deadly-vivacious writer extant—his 
style being very much like the letting off of damp fireworks in a heavy 
rain. I should not have conferred undesirable fame on him by men- 
tioving him, if he had not thought it necessary to lecture a liberal 
journal on its English, in a letter wherein occurs the following 
elegance—“ How different these matters are managed on the Con- 
tinent!” How “different” young JoHN BULL would write, if he 
were not too young to know his grammar! I should like to know in 
what part of the “ Ode to Rak WILson ” he finds the passage about a 
butcher “ twisting the tail and eyes” of asheep! After that, if there 
is any uncertainty as to who should “don the pigskin,” we shall be at 
no loss as to where to look for that peculiar skin of which writing- 
tabléts are ovcasionally made. 

WILL somebody find a very large, very bright, and very steady 

lanet and christen it—I use the verb advisedly—after Sir J. F. W. 

ERSCHEL? He, in common with many of our leading scientific 
men, has been pestered with a declaration wherein certain secretaries 
have been striving to catch very much cleverer and more honest men 
than themselves. His protest is one that should be printed in letters 
of gold, and distributed broadcast wherever “ pious ” people abound. 
It would be the only tract ever published whose distribution was not 
either a libel or an impertinence. I will just quote a passage or two 
to give you a sample, and so send you to the document itself. After 
deprecating the application as “an infringment of that social for- 
bearance which guards the freedom of religious opinion in the country 
with especial sanctity,” he adds :— 

“I do not deny that care and caution are apparent on the face of the document 
T am ealled on to subscribe. But no nicety of wording, no artifice of human language, 
will suffice to discriminate the hundredth part of the shades of meaning in which 
the mo-t world- wide differences of thought on such subjects may be involved, or 
prevent the most gently worded and apparently justifiable expres-ions of regret, so 
embodied, from grating on the feelings of thousands of estimable and well-iuten- 
tioned men with all the harshness of controversial hostility.” 

All the champions of religious freedom—in other words, all men of 
an and honesty—are grateful to Sirk J. F. W. Herscugt for those 
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I wave studiously refrained from commenting on the case of 
MULLER while his examination before the magistrate at Bow-street 
was proceeding. I am sorry, now that I do speak, that I cannot say 
much for our behaviour, as a people,ia this case. Our photographers 
make blood-money, I may almost call it, by cartes of “ the murderer ;” 
our coroner sums up with not more than the usual ignorance of law 
observable in such officials, but with less than the customary common 
sense and fairness; our witnesses, instead of giving the “whole” 
truth, have confined themselves to facts which will tell against the 
accused (I would instance the testimony of a hatter, who said that 
certain work was not done in the ordinary way, when he must have 
known how Jew-dealers “renovate” hats); and our press has, as a 
rule, taken MULLER’s guilt for granted. All this will only tend to 
defeat justice. A reaction will set in (not to mention that the 
Germans will make it a national question), and people will just as 
hastily assume the entire innocence of the accused man. “ Medio 
tutissimus,’ I ouly ask a fair and unprejudiced examination of the 
case, instead of, on the one hand, a hot-headed economy which would 
rather hang the wrong man than have Government put to the expense 
of the American trip for nothing, and, on the other hand, that “ par- 
tisanship of impartiality’ displayed by the kindly philanthropists 
who. in order toclear MULLER, will insist on implicating MaTTHEWS. 
But then sentimental philanthropism of this sort is always blood- 
thirsty, aud will fix on a victim—generally the wrong one ! 


PIG VERSUS PAUPER. 


A BALLAD oF BARNSLEY. 
Air —“Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 


““Tomas CLUNEY, a miserable-looking creature, was charged at the Barnsley 
Court-house, on Monday, with having been found sleeping iu a pig-stye, on the 
24th ult., and causing the death of two young pigs. Prisoner went into the stye to 
sleep, and appropriated the greater portion of a quantity of straw, which had been 
laid down for a sow and her litter. The consequence was that two of the porkers 
were so exposed to the cold during the night that they were found dead in the 
morning. Prisoner was ordered to be kept in the lock-up om bread and water for 
forty-eight hours.””"— Weekly Paper. 


S1nG a song of “ justice,” 
Sing a song of law, 

Sing of sucking porkers 
Grunting in the straw. 


Sing, oh! beaks of Barnsley, 
The weighty reasons why 

You “ quodded” THomas CLUNEY 
For sleeping in a stye! 


The shameful, shivering pauper’s 
Worth nothing to the law, 

Like the comfort of two porkers 
Grunting in the straw. 


Sing a song of hunger, 
Thirst, and rags and cold ; 
Sing of Taomas CLUNEY 
Whose crime was over-bold. 


Oh! shame on starving outcast, 
Who dida’t care to die, 

When warmth it might be gotten, 
E’en in a fetid stye! 


How dare he from these porkers, 
Defiant of the law, 

And careless of their comfort, 
Take two pigs’ share of straw ? 


Oh ! shocking ’tis to think of, 
When broke the dawning red, 

This pauper wretch was living, 
The two dear pigs were dead ! 


Gush tears from Christian eyelids, 
Down cheeks roll bitter, big ; 

Take your pity from the pauper, 
And give it to the—pig, 


Once said the purest Teacher 
That ever trod our earth, 
Man’s life than many sparrows 
Is many times more worth. 


Now the Justices of Barnsley, 
With self-importance big, 

Little worth esteem a pauper 
Compared unto a pig. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


It has recently entered the heads of the authorities—and why it 
did not do so before is a mystery, for they are too soft to offer a 
serious resistance—that the Royal Engineers having to erect barracks 
and various other public edifices, might as well have some slight 
knowledge of architecture. Accordingly a school of Instruction in 
Architecture and Estimating is to be established at Chathath, supported 
by public (but involuntary) contributions—in the shape of more taxes, 
of course. At first sight, and taking this last fact into consideration, 
we British tax-payers feel inclined to object to the expense of teaching 
people to do what they have professed to do, and have been doing, for 
the last five hundred years. But a little reflection will cause us to 
alter our opinion. So far from grudging the money, we shall actually 
wish that the school had been established for generations, when we 
remember that that national disgrace, the Exhibition barn, which 
after having been blown up by the press and the public for years, has 
at last been blown up by Government, is due to the architectural 
taste and skill of an engineer officer. By way of an epitaph on that 
building we give the following parody :— 


Oh, Fowxe#, had you known 
W hat a general groan 
Your building would greet, ere you’d shown it, 
You’d have done then, I trow, 
What you’re forced to do now, 
And up had most certainly blown it! 


FORTY THOUSAND CABBAGEsS. 

Tae French regiments quartered in the camp at Chalons this year 
have been most successful with their gardens. Besides carrots, 
potatoes, turnips, leeks, etc., they have grown aud cut upwards of forty 
thousand cabbages. The good luck which has attended the experi- 
ment has ledto the determination to form kitchen gardens for the 
troops in all the principal garrison towns in France. It is a great 
pity that the movement is not imitated in England. In such gardens 
not only are cabbages grown, but the seeds of order and discipline 
are planted. The soldiers, instead of going to seek ale at the pothouse 
have sea-kale in their own gardens, Again, raking is a harmless form 
of dissipation, and the men had better hoe a good deal in their own 
plots than run upascore with a designing publican. In this instance, 
therefore, we shall be very glad to follow the French soldiers. It is 
not the first time we have done so, and we have generally come up 
with them in the long run. 





A Suggestion for the Surgeons. 


THE American papers speak of the perfection at which surgery has 
arrived in the Northern army. The stories cited are certainly very 
marvellous, but unless we actually “sighted” them ourselves we 
should feel inclined to doubt them, One of the most extraordinary of 
these stories says :— 

‘¢ Such is the progress mace by the medical department in these parts, that half 


of a man’s face demolished by a ball or piece of shell is replaced by a cork face.” 


This appears to us to bear marks of fabrication on the face of it- 
But if it be true, surely there ought to be no difficulty in supplying 
the Northern ranks. We shall expect to hear soon of GENERAL 
FRANKENSTEIN’S corps(e). It is a well-known fact, as the Irish papers 
admit, that there are a great many Cork men already in the American 
army—in fact the special artist of one of the illustrated papers has 
drawn several of them. 


Les Braves Belges. 


A REGIMENT of Belgian grenadiers have volunteered for Mexico, 
where they are to be a body guard of the Empress, a Belgian princess 
by birth. Their uniform, it is stated, will be blue, with purple facings, 
grey trousers, and round hats, with cock’s feathers. Cock’s tail 
feathers, it will be remembered, are of two colours, black and white. 
It is not stated which of these the brave Belgians will wear, but if we 


| remember aright the feather they displayed at Waterloo was of the 


itter colour. 


OH DEER, NO! 

A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself M.U.F.F., says that he 
‘1w In the papers the other day, that » noble sportsman in the High- 
lands had “a capital stalk ” the other day, and desires to know if this 

notaplant. We beg to refer him to another Highland plant —the 


| corduus benedictus, wich will no doubt suit his palate. 
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THE FOIGHT. 


‘¢ Tue Irish papers are indignant at the notion of the battle between the English 
and American prizefighters taking place im the peaceable Emerald Isle.” 
Vide Papers. 
By the powers, thin, and faix it’s too bad, 
Bedad ! 
It’s a thing to make Oirishmen sad 
And mad, 
To think of the soight 
Of an out and out foight 
In which there’s ne shares to be had 
By Pad- 
Dy, who jist to join in would be glad ! 


>Tis the true Saxon selfishness shown ! 
Ochone! 
All the foightin’ for two chaps alone! 
A stone 
Would shid tears—and small blame— 
At the thought of that same. 
Such exclusiveness niver was known, 
You'll own, 
Tn the land where shilalies is grown ! 


Such behaviour is most inhumane, 
That’s plain— 
To timpt Pat with a foight, yet restrain 
His vein. 
’T would be jist a rare trate 
The whole boilin’ to bate, 
For thus breaking the peace of the Quanz! 
Their strain 
They would alter, and vhoose a new seane! 


THE LAY OF THE LASH. 


A RuyMe For RECRUITS. 
** Recrvuitine is said to be going on but slowly.”’—Vide Papers. 
(The Recruiting Sergeant sings.) 
Come, fill up your cups, my gallant lads, 
That have taken the sergeant’s shilling, 
I’ll give you a toast, so call on the host 
For another pint, if you're willing. 
You've taken the cash, 
So I'll give you—“ The Lash,” 
That’s the toast for which you’ve been filling ; 
Yes, here’s to the lash, 
Your backs to slash, 
The glorious cat-o’-nine tails, 
(The Recruit sings.) 
Oh, had we but thought of the treat in store, 
Ere we took the fatal shilling, 
Or hearkened your story of plunder and glory, 
The beer that you ordered swilling ; 
You ne’er had caught us, 
For our country thus, 
Our blood disgracefully spilling! 
Bad luck to the lash, 
Our backs to slash, 
The notorious cat-o’-nine tails, 
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A Pair of Parliamentary Puzzles. 


W ny must the Secretary of State for India bea very haughty man ? 
— Because he is over BARING. 

Why must the Under-Secretary of State for India be a regular 
«“ scrub ? ”’— Because he is under Woop, 


Vox Populi. 


A wrecg of GARIBALDI hos appeared before the British public as a 
singer, and has naturally made a favourable impression. er voice, 
though not quite so powerful as that of the general, bids fair to be 
very popular. The family appears to be one of note, 


THE PRIZE MONEY QUESTION. 
Why is the obtaining of prize money like a most important piece 


of public business ?— Lecause it is an affair of very great “ wait.” | 
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JOKE. 


Cunscientious Curate :—“* GO TO THE Ant, THOU SLUGGARD!” 
Cadger :—“ Uncles 18 EASIEST TO FIND ALONG O’ MOST ON US, GUV’NoR.” 





SOMETHING FRESH. 


A RUFFIAN brother on the other side the Tweed, feeling intensely 
disgusted that Scotland has not contributed her fair quota to the 
beauties of brutality, and animated by a praiseworthy desire to wipe 

| out the stain of short-coming, has disccvered a new method of qualifying 
for admission into the College of Savagery. The following is the 
| result of his researches :— 

“Tne Rewarp or Heroism AND GALLANTRY.—Fourteen days ago we chronicled 
the guilant rescue of a child from the flooded waters of the Teviot by a labourer, 
named M'Guing. The brave fellow, of course, lost some time in the performance 
of the gallant act, and in changing his wet clothes afterwards, and we are credibly 
informed that his employer in paying him his wages deducted the value of the 
hour's work, threepence balfpenny, frum his hardly-won earnings.—awick 
Advertiser.”’ 

There! ¢hat’s not so bad! There’s something irresistible in the 
originality. Who is this son of Scotland, that we may give bim some- 
thing more for himself? It hurts us that he is so modest as to conceal 
his name, for we are liberal. Besides, his English brethren late:y im- 
mortalized in these columns have informed us that they are earvestly 
desirous to forward him the thanks of their Association, engrossed on 


, vellum. 
Broadwood's Grand. 


Mr. THomas Broapwoop, owner of the yacht Galatea, and Mr. 
GeEorGR FiELDER, owner of the yacht Julia, have forwarded to the 
National Lifeboat Society a donation of £25, the result of a half 
forfeit in a match between those two vessels. We quote the circum- 
stance, which is highly creditable to the two yachtsmen, in order that 
the various yacht clubs may take the hint and act upon it. 


_ War is a lucky billiard-player like an anchor ?—Because he holds 
his ground entirely by flukes. 


Things not Generally Known. 


THAT a coachman was recently observed driving a nail in single 
harness, 

That a deaf old lady residing at Devonport heard Plymouth Sound. 

That a good vermin dog can draw au inference in a minute and 
a half, 

That domestic jars are produced by the letting fall of observations. 

That wheat and oats, though not of a quarrelsome nature, can be 
set by the ears, 

That you are liable to an action for assault if you close with an offer. 

That the author of these observations isa proverbial philoso,-her. 

(Signed), M. F. T. 





MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WE clip this from a warlike organ :— 

“The vacant cavalry regiment most probably will go to Lonp Rossiyn.”” 

The Eart oF RosstyN is fortunate in being the early bird who 
picked up the worm, considering the immense number of most suitable 
claimants iu the field. For avacant cavalry regiment there must be 
quite a rivalry of “ vacant cavalry officers.” * 


A Bridge in Suspense. 


Tre Clifton people have been for some time in doubt as to whether 
they could prevail on the veteran Premier to be present at the open- 
ing of the suspension bridge over the Avon. He his now dechned 
their invitation ; but we believe there is no truth in the report that 
he said “ he’d see the suspension bridye hanged first! ” 





* Young Larnore D'Harpy, of the 70th Heavies, has j1«t dropped in, and seyé 
he ‘* doet:"t—aw—see— aw—the puint—aw.”’— Note by Sub-ed.tor. 
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AT THE PLAY, 


HK OTHING on Miss Apa Isaacs 
ae. 3 aS N MENKEN—let us give the form of 


the new she-questrian’s name its 
full development — need be here 
written. Not even a novelist could 
construct a readable story out of 
a subject affording such scanty 
materials. When the American 
poet wrote the popular lyric of 
“ Nothing to Wear,” he never 
could have surmised that the public 
would have tolerated an English 
edition with illustrations. A Ma- 
zeppa so likely to amaze anybody 
who had a proper sense of decorum 
has never been known, and the 
bare remark that the present re- 
presentative outstrips all her pre- 
decessors in the character will suf- 
fice to show how impossible it 
will be for the lessee to speak 
hereafter of the clothes of that 
person’s engagement. Leaving 
Astley’s to make the most of an 
acquisition on which there is so 
oie : little to notice, let the playgoer 
‘Fw, _eeorel7-- who prefers refinement turn in- 
Sn 2 -— Bey’ stead tothe fair MDLLE. BEATRICE, 
Som BE who has just appeared at the 
Haymarket. The French play in which this Italian lady, who has 
achieved her reputation on the Parisian boards, now comes forward as 
an actress speaking vnexceptionable English, is by no means to be 
recommended on the grounds of its morality: Nothing can be worse 
than the incidents of the five acts, except the events which the 
audience are to imagine occurring in the intervals. The heroine 
exhibits, however, a grace and delicacy that would go far to purify 
a much more poisonous atmosphere than is breathed by those per- 
sonages figuring in M. Dvumas’s ingeniously-constructed but 
abominably offensive drama of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle. At the 
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Strand there is a very clever piece called Milky White, in which a deaf 


dairyman is, oddly enough, the hero. Mr. CRAVEN, who has the 


double credit of being both the author and chief actor, is the deaf 


milkman, and in both of his professional capacities the public will 
always be happy to give hima hearing. Of Mr. JamEs STOYLE, the 
new comedian, we shall only say that his easy style is suggestive to 
the management of this StoyLE becoming a pleasure. Woodcock’s 
Little Game, at the St. James’s, is a very small affair, and, unlike the 
bird alluded to in the Bible, will not be long in the bill. Zhe Witch 
Finder, at Sadler’s Wells, is a very ambitious attempt, but produces a 
rather dreary result. On the first night some remarkable lunar 
phenomena became apparent in the second act, and a literal 
shivering of the moonbeams took place, which could only be explained 
by a refraction of the lime-light produced by the fracture of the 
lime. At the New Royalty, the old German Baron, in a piece called 
The Demon Lover, finding his moustache drop into his hand whilst 
holding a meerschaum to his lips, put the refractory appendage into 
his pipe and smoked it, in the belief that he was thus cleverly con- 
cealing his mishap from public observation. The first night of a 


new piece is certainly the time to enjoy a novelty. @ m«. 
; , THe Opp May. 


e EPIGRAM 


ON a LATE AGRICULTURAL DINNER. 


Wuewn Dizzy enlarges on crops and on farming, | 
And fixes on sheep, just like one of those jolly ticks, 
His impudence more e’en than usual is charming, 
For he knows perhaps less about farming than politics. 





Saxon Injustice. 


_ Hregrxra is outraged again. The new Lord Lieutenant is a fresh 
insult. What sympathy cana WopgHOUSE have with mud cabins ? 


Lokp KixNarrp aGaIn!—The chimney-sweeps of Dundee have 
been entertained by Lorp Kinnargp. He was excellently sooted for 
his company ! 

SHOCKING.—May Mr. DisraEti be looked upon as the “ Junior 
Partner” in the firm of Derby and “C-l-o ?” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNEY DUE NORTH (EAST); 


OR, 
FUN, FACT, AND FICTION. 


My pEAR Fun—no, I don’t mean that, because you cannot be 
dear at any time, at any price, to anybody, or any other man; there- 
fore let me resume, tersely, enthusiastically, emphatically—Frn, 
OLp Boy—but stay, I don’t know that you are a boy, ergo! cannot 
know that you are an “o/d boy ;” consequently, 

Mr. EpirTor, 

S1z,—Among the multitudinous memories of your mighty mind, 
there may possibly be stored up a rambling recollection of a “ Com- 
pletely Collapsed Contributor,” who, tremblingly tenacious and terribly 
troubled, presented himself (unannounced) in your snug sanctum a 
few months since, and stated that he was “used up” (physically, by 
physic). You will remember (at least if you don’t, he does, and 1 am 
he, and he is I, and therefore J ought to know) that you placed the 
taper tips of your fragile fingers on’is ’umble ’ed, and soothingly said, 
“Go out of town—go to the — to Yorkshire,” aND—mark 
the conjunction well—AND HE WENT. What he saw, where he went, 
what was done unto him, and by whom he was seen, it is the intention 
of him, the said C. C. C. (Completely Collapsed Contributor), to relate 
instantly, and, if possible, sooner than that. 

Your C. C, C. is acquainted with many people, in various walks of 
life, from a be-smocked, be-pailed, be-yoked individual, rejoicing in 
the possession of a “milk-walk” on Hampstead-heath, down to an 
almost emancipated apprentice attached to a rope-walk at Chelsea, and 
comprising between the aforesaid limits, publicans, clergymen, painters, 
plumbers, poets, stationers, and lastly, though not leastly, station- 
masters, to one of which latter he betook himself, and arranged for a 
tourist ticket “due north-east,” with special license, in consequence of 
his C. C. C.-ism, to “ break connections at his convenience at York,” 
I have before remarked that you said, “Go to Yorkshire,” and “he 
went to York,” but the station-master, who might (for aught that 
your C, C, C. is aware of) be master of everything else in the universe 
(except the arts of reading and writing), proved conclusively that he 
was not master of himself; he reviled your C. C, C., he refused to enter- 
tain the explanation of your C. C. C., and compelled your C. C. C. to 
behave uncourteously, and “ please himself,” which he did forthwith by 
remaining some three days in the ancient and possibly loyal city of 
York. Your C.C, C, walked on the ramparts or walls of Ebor, and 
thought (albeit not an Israelite) of the “‘ walls of Babylon.” You 
don’t see the connection ? possibly not—your C. C. C. failed to do so, 
and despairing of Babylon, descended into the city, and (bachelor that 
he is) contemplated .savagely the baby-linen warehouses with which its 
streets abound. You don’t see the joke?—very likely not. But the 
fact is that your C. C. C, being “ engaged” to perpetrate matrimony at 
an early period, feels alternately savage and docile, the baby-lon(ging) 
fit being followed (for second place by “half a neck”) by the des- 
ponding thought of the necessarily (to be) diminished quantum of 
weeds and whisky under the circumstances. However, your C. C. C, 
found 2 comfortable hotel (your C. C. C. won’t mention names) close 
to the station, and he refreshed himself. Rested and recruited, he 
proceeded to Scarborough, or, as its inhabitants with refreshing modesty 
mildly designate it, “the Queen of watering-places.” 

Your C. C. C, was astonished, ashamed, attracted, admonished, and 
admired (please be particular about italics for the last word) in the 
short space of seven seconds, and further investigation (on all sides), 
extending over a lengthened period, completely confounded your 
C. C. C., for when your C. C. C. came to see the sea, and the leviathan 
impropriety that “took pleasure therein,” he felt humbled for his 
species, and heregretted many things. However, he took heart, and a 
guide (the impromptu specimen being a dissipated Oxonian), who 
initiated him into the mysteries of Scarborough, won his money at 
bi‘liards, deluded his unsophisticated imagination with representations 
of the charms mental and material of chicken-hazard, and finally led 
him “ DOWN THE STEPS!” My dear Fuy, my primitive primrose, 
my inviolate violet, have you been to Scarborough? If you have, 
did you go “down the steps?” You blush; 1] feel that you are 
confused—you have been down the steps! And you heard, you saw, 
you remember, that in the dim recesses of “down the steps” there 
lurk mysteries that the next chapter may (or may not) unveil; suflice 
it for the present that your C. C. C. went “Down Tux STEPS,” and 
survives to tell the tale. 

(To be continued.) 


CLassIcaL.—It isn’t generally known, but the exact spot where 
OrpueEvs charmed the trees was at Lissou-grove—Listen-grove, 

BroTuek Ionativs shows, in one respect, a great similarity to 
Miss ANDERSON, of wizard notoriety, for, like her, he can spell as well 
and as fluently backwards as he can forwards, 
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A MANCHESTER DIALOGUE. 


Joun Buiont, M.P.; Ricuarp Copozy, M.P. 


J. B.—Vevily, friend icnarp, the American news looks bright | 
for the union. ‘The star of victory shines full strongly on the Federal 
arms. If this goes ow much longer the rebels will specdily be forced 
once more to join the best government on earti: 

R. C—Alas! Jonn, with-the best will m the world to believe in the 
statements of our union friends, I bevin somewhat to distrust the 
ylowiug victories of tie Northern statesmen. ‘hey have such dis- 
astrous terminations. 

J. B.—True, RicHarp ; but in this instauce «ll doubt must vanish. 
If thou but readest the Morning Star, sec what my correspondent says | 
on the subject. Although myself averse to war, I would thai the bydra- 
headed beast of rebellion were crushed, ay, even exterminated by the 
Northern Hexcuzs, and then 

R. C,—Well ? 

J. B.—Then peace, heavenly peace, would again smile upon the 
American Eden, and, yreatest blessing of all, cotton would be alike 
plentiful and cheap. Oh that my mills were once more in full work ! 

kh, C.—’ I'were indeed a blessivg, especially for you. 

J. b.—Ay, Ricnakrp, should cotton once more resume its rightful 
sway, we kings of the trade would also be again great im the eyes of 
myriads of trembling “ bands.” | 

R. C.—Speak for thyself, Joan. Jam out of the business. 

J. .—Alas! thou art. Fimdest thou not it irksome to lack the 
melodious clack of the jennies? For myself, apart from delighting 
vast crowds of admirers with my eloquence, alone on the platform 
—no Norman tyrant present to contradict and thwart me with 
rude common sense—nothing is to me so sweet as to go round my | 
niilis and watch the industrious “hands ” working out their lives for | 
my agyrandizement aud wreatness. 

| 





| The Pilgrim of Palestine. 


‘Mn. Hepwortn Dixox is preparing for the press-lnis experiences of the Holy 
Land, which he visited last autumn.’’— Zhe Star. 


‘* Iilow should I your true love know 
From anotker one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, . 
And bis sandal shoon.” 5 
—The Bard of the London Committee. 
From between proof-sheets at break of day 
Did Herworts Dixon awaken, 
And partook of a frugal and light repast— 
A piece of the side of Bacon. 


And pray, then, how was Drxon drest ? 
Oh, le was drest in his very best : 
His cost was shiny, his trousers new, 
And he Jooked as the Sunday apprentices do! 
And he walked out of London’s long forest of brick, 
And strode off towards Palestine’s plam, 
And still as he walked he switched his thick stick 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 





He saw a Hebrew shearing a pig, 
Which set up a noisy ditty ; 

And Drxow groaned, for it put him in mind 
Of the doings of his committee. 





He saw a Jew who for passing bad cash 
Was by a policeman taken ; 

And Dixon winced, for he felt convinced 
"Twas like his defence of Bacon. 

He heard some inhabitants crying “ Oie clo!” 
And he fled at the sound of their carol, 

And beteok him home, for he iancied they’d come 
To kill him for bis apparel. 


Rk. C.—! own ’tis sweet to sway attentive crowds with honest speech, | 
aud ’tis also sweet to see thy “ hands” slaviug out their lives for thee ; 
but bethink thee, suppese—mind, I only say suppose—cottou from | 
America were to fail us after all, and the 500,000 bales said to be | 
stored up in the so-called Confederacy have no existence save in the | 
bewildered brains of rebel sympathizers, with large investments in the 

| 


TODLEBEN’S TWADDLE. 


THe 7imes has never forgiven MR. KINGLAKE his complete ex- 
posure of the practices of Printing-house-square. it has taken the 
opportunity of the publication of a book by an inferior Russian 
| general to try by implication to disprove Mz. KINGLAKE’s most 
_ careful narrative. GENERAL TopLEB«N has achieved a reputation 
J. B.—Substitutes ? Thereare none, Cotton is king. Who can | With great luck—he is one of those who have honour thrust on them. 


Ty , . . y . ; . : } ma rm + « , ro «© 
dethrone King Cotton ? Besides, what would our friends over the | *'® $0¢ humense repute for defending Sebastopol with earthworks ; 
water say if we should thus desers thom ? when he had nothing but exrih to build its defences with, and now the 

| 





Confelerate loan. Ilow would it be then? 

J. B.— "Tis useless to speculate on a vontingency so improbable. 

RK. C.—Not so; such things have happened, and may again. 
’T were wise, methinks, io seek out substitutes to replace the void, and 
again to make the mills resound with werry clack. 


R. C.—Say ! why some hard things, to be sure, of which on occasion Times is making the reputation of his book in the Lope of destroying 
they ean supply a goodly quantity. Nevertheless, 1 repeat, ’twere that of another, But the scheme is too Wansparent, and even the 
wise to seek substitutes, of which, if report say true, there are plenty, | $8bled extracts from ‘TODLEBEN’s book itself only yo to prove his 

J. B—Ay, flax and hemp. special pleading and distinct intention to clear the Russian army otf 

R. C.—Nay, flax for general use is valueless; ’tis too expensive in blame at the expense of the French, the English, aud truth itself. 
the working, and hemp Necessity makes us acquainted With strange bedfellows, but the Zumes 

J. B.—Reminds we of capital punishment, to which, as you know, | ©°Uld hardly have expected to find itself “lying” in company with a 
I am on principle averse, Russian yencral. 

ht. C.—Albeit, besides these, other fibrous plants tliere be, which if 
properly worked might be advantageous, and bring in much prolit to 
the worker. 7 





THE ARMY SURGEONS. 
’ > a r Ts ‘ 2 ‘ 2 j « sr i ¥ { i f 
J. B.—Never would I consent to make use of such. *Iwere treason an yaa — oe a. pho oe ‘ob 
to America, and that I hold to be of all treasons the most diabolical. | ieee = eolteh # aie aiiacines & offic an? I sei ol snaet Th 
R, C.—May be. But depend upon it a time will come when such | = —— we Saees SRE y great. ihe 
; od a -. | Very name “ non-combatant” is an insult as applied to men who fight 
will be used. 1 wonder much that since limited habiiity is so much in | foes leat aimatas gk Gane takes ee ae . 
ie ee ee ee Te : th thi biect, J | (Veh Desiege sickness, and face infectious diseases that are quite as 
vogue no company has already been started with this object, Lepritile an battesian and “ah in kittie “Bat th an 
myself, if assured of its stability, would hesitate before refusing shares | (711° #5 Dauleries, anu’ no less Killing. | bul te surgeons will find 
eae F their cause suller if they eave it mm Lhe hands of injudicious advovates. 
a : . In a discourse lately delivered at St. Thomas’s Hosypit > lecture 
J. B.—Thou would’st! Shame on thee, RicHarp, thus to desert Sat theek scan Raith” Riek teat ake ieee eae tig an Plas 
our sacred cause of freedom. Never would I cousent to imbue my | a ee J treated, becaus y cou 
hands in aught but cotton, unless (musiagly) it were likely to psy very never feel settled anywhere, and were never consulted as to where they 
‘ » Ss p22 > 2 > . . , r . . . 
well ade” . oe 99) ’ pay VOrY | would like to be ordered.” We feel quite sure this ls a misrepresenta- 
- ; — : tion of the feelinys of a very gallant body of n 2 ro wherev 
R. C.—In that case, then, thou would’st forego thy prejudices in ee ee 7om y of men ready to go wherever 
— duty calls them. 
favour of our Amerivan friends ? . 
J. B.—Yes, if the scheme were very lucrative and likely still further | The § a ; 
to increase tue glory of the name of Baient by enabling me to | e Strong Arm, not the Armstrong. 
employ “more hands,” I might. Iv is reported by a corresponcent with SHERMAN’s army that the 
Rh. C.— Well, then, believe me, the time will come when the failure | “rebels” are doing cons'derable execution with the WHITWORTH 
> > , 
of the cottoa supply shall no more ailect us than the abuse of hosule | rifle, wth which the skirmishers are armed, and which for accuracy, 
newspapers, and of that, friend JoHN, both thee and I, methinks, have | range, a.d power of perctration surpasses the Federal arm. But it 
had plenty. will have to possess far greater ranve «re it can arrive at the Horse 
J.B.—I{ doubt it much. Stij]l—— Guards’ intelligence—far greater uaccuruy ere it can hit the grain of 


R. C.—As I used to say in Paris, when negotiating the French 
treaty, whereby so much bad wine has been introduced into this down- 
trodden and noble-ridden country, “ Qui vivra verra.” 


er a 


sense which the Horse Guards may pc::.aps possess—and far greater 
powers of penetration cre it can pierce the rhinoceros-hide of routine 
aud patronage. 
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Rochester’s Pretty Present of Prittlewell. 


: . THE Bishop oF Rocuester has instituted the Rev. Spencer Wicram to the 
living of Prittlewell, Exsex. * * * The present curate is now livieg in the 
Vicarage. * * * What are the special qualifications of the Rav. Srencem 
WIGRAM, over and above his relationship to the bishop, which have eaused him (a 
young man lately ordained) to be preferred to either the present curate or others 
of long standing in the diocese ?”"—From Letter in the ** Standard,” of Wednesday, 
October 12th. 
A RIGHTEOUS man is ROCHESTER— 
Who will say me nay, sir ?— 
The enemy of cricket, 
The champion of the razor. 


He hath decreed that certainly 
He never will empannel 

A man as son of his who runs 
In pantaloons of flannel. 


Sin it is to bat, and he 
Who taketh up the bowling, 
Down the hill ef evil ways 
Assuredly is rolling. 
And then he says, from naughty paths 
No one can make a boy stir, 
Unless the sacerdotal chin 
Is treated like an oyster. 


The chaplain who examineth, 
By RocHesTsR is ordered 

To see that features clerical 
Are most discreetly bordered. 


The bishop saith, he doth defy 
The clergy to behave clean, 

Unless they all, with one accord, 
Make up their minds to shave clean. 


And yet, forsooth, it seemeth strange, 
That men should be so wary 

Against APOLLYON and his crew, 
Because their chins are hairy. 


That he who wears the flowing beard, 
By his Creator given, 

Should be less useful than the shaved, 
In leading souls to heaven. 


And with a plain, good common sense 
Most awkwardly it jostles, 

That ministers with cricket bats 
Can never be apostles. 


But don’t be ribald— know ye not 
A bishop’s words are famous ?— 

Well, well, it may beso; perhaps 
I am am ignoramus. 


But still it seems a funny thimg— 
I ean’t exaetly nick it— 

With fulminations at the beard, 
And crosier dabs at cricket, 


The readiness that we observe 
To further a relation ; 
A nice young man, without a beard, 
Just hot from ordination. 
A proper fledgling of the Chureh— 
Of course the better paster— 
Se turn him out who day by dey 
Hath Jaboured for the MasTER. 
But then, you see, it hath been proved 
There is another ruling 
Than stupid right—so let us go 
To Rocuestrk for schouling. 
— — _— — —_ i 
A Hint to the Northern Generals. 


As the “darkies” in the Northern army are treated and spoken to 
in such a mild and flattering manner by tueir officers, being sometimes 
addressed as “scoundrels,” etc., might not one of the “ words of com- 
mand” to them very appropriately be found in an advertisement so 
frequently seen in our newspapers, “ Fire, thieves, ire?” 





BROTHER IGNATIUS. 
“DELUDED ” or not, it is easy to tell 
He is not, at any rate, “ under a spell.” 








THE TALE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


** Lonvon {is now connected with Sidon and with Jerusalem by telegraph.” 


IF this notion you’d told 
To our ancestors old, 
They’d have thought that you wished to bamboozle ’em. 
They’d have cried with a laugh, 
** Ha, ha! telegraph 
From Great Britain across to Jernsalem ! 
Oh, no, no, no, no! 
You can’t trick-us so, 
Although very sharp in these days you may grow !” 


And if from near Tyre 
You said with a wire 
That country to this had been tied on, 
They’d just have cried, “ Pooh! 
That nonsense won't do! 
Yow've lied on, and tried on with Sidon ! 
But no, no, no, no ! 
You can’t trick us so. 
These telegraph notions are simply no go !” 


Could they only now wake, 
And a survey just take, 
They would open “ Clamore hysterico,” 
find that it takes 
Bwt @ couple of shakes 
To convey any message to Jericho! 
Oh, ho, ke, ho, ho, 
*T would be our turn to crow: 
“You wouldn’t believe it when I told you so |” 





Just on the Strike. 
One of the saddest monuments te O’ConwRtL whieh we can 
observe, and one more likely to last than the Dublin one, is the effect 
of his mischievous question— 


** Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike—— "’ 


We regret to see that hapless wights in the Black Country are out on 
strike ; such conduct will mot strike conviction te the minds of their 
masters, but will strike a wrong balance for themselves at the butehers 
and bakers—if it does not strike off the joints at tke former, and strike 
off the rolls at the latter. 





Invisible Black. 


Tue American papers state that negroes are very scarce in New 
¥ork now, and even scarcer in the army. Naturally, the Yankees are 
distressed at the latter bit of news, because they like to fill their ranks 
with any bodies except thew own. If they wiles ever to England, 
now that we are taking to fires again, we can su them with lots of 
blacks, aud ones, too, that wen’t object to fighting, for they are given 
to fallmg, and weald soot ’em to a mieety. 





A PRETTY PICKLE! 
Ws sce it stated in a Preneh paper that 
“Phe Bedouin Arabs who have revolted are to be sent to Cayenne." 
Once there, they haven’t “ Perrer’s Ghost” of a chance of escaping. 


RATHER AWKWARD, 

A GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance who is sometimes extremely 
unfortunate in the selection of his phrases, remarked at a party, lately, 
in the hearing of the mamma of the “ belle of the evening,” who had 
jast risen from the piano, “ Yes, she is, indeed, acharming girl—a very 
nice creature ’’—nice screecher ! 

Forrion INTELLIGENCE.—Berlin, Sept. 9th, 1864.—“ Great dull- 
ness reigos here.”’ 

A Caution To Discounters.— People who “bill it” very often 
“ hook it,” as well, shortly afterwards. 

Booxs 18 THE Presee.— Human Physiognomy, or the Phases of 
Man.” “The Last of the Baronets;’ to be dedicated to the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Srorrina.—A young nobleman has lately expressed a most decided 
opinion that he ean’t help winning next year’s Derby. It is expected 
that his lordship will rum riot on the oceasion, 
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A KENNEL FIGHI. 


Hull (looking into his neigh “o TIS A PITY TO SEE WELL-BRED ONES GOING TO THE 
\ reo 


BA LTHAT FASHION,” MOST PRoODIGION s“ FOND THE PhkouAls BY 10 LL THOLGH O 
YELPIN’ AND YAPPIN’ AT ME. Leit pyhting 
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DEGZNERATE PEERS. 


METHOUGHT within an ancient hall 
A host of statues stood 

Of those Old England loves to call 
Her great, her brave, her good. 

And then methought a spectre came, 
A shade of solemn brow, 


‘ And from some statues standing there 


He rends the mottoes now. 


He pansed before DaLHousir’s form 
And read the motto there, 

Which tells how valiant deeds are done 
“By labour and by prayer.’’* 

And as he tore the motto down 
He dropped a silent tear, 

And *neath the lordly sculpture wrote 
These words, “ Degen’rate Peer.” 


* Time was DaLHoustr’s trenchant sword 
Flashed foremost in the fight ; 

Time was DaLHoUSIE’s battle-axe 
Was ever keen and bright ; 

Time was DaLHovsTk’s quivering spear 
Was firmly set in rest ; 

Time was a host of valiant men 
Followed his waving crest. 


“Long years ago thy sires did train 
Brave gallants for the field, 
And taught them how the battle-axe 
And falchion keen to wield. 
And as upon the tented plain 
Gay knights their badge did rear, 
From peer and knight, from horse and foot, 
Burst forth a deafeving cheer. 


‘In the dear ranks of Liberty 
No longer art thou found— 
No more upon the battle-field 
Thy charger paws the ground ; 
No nore dost thou ’gainst tyranny 
Couch low the quivering spear ; 
And so upon thy statue’s base 
I write ‘ Degen’rate Peer.’ 


“Since ’gainst the cause of liberty 
Thou dar’st to take the field, 

Torn be the wivern from thy helm, 
And shattered be thy shield ; 

And in the place of those brave words, 
‘ By labour and by prayer, 

Be this sad line, ‘ Degen’rate Peer,’ 
For ever written there.” 


And then ’fore baron, duke, and earl, 
The spectre bent his way ; 

Though lords be there of high degree, 
Yet none dare say him nay ; 

And when before Lorp KINNaiRp’s form 
That spectre stays his pace, 

Methouzht a blush, as if of shame, 
Passed o’er that statue’s face. 


And from the spectre’s lightning eye 
Flashed forth a glance of scorn, 

As flashes blood-red levin brand 
From thunder-cloudlet born ; 

And while one hand tore from his grasp 
The baron’s trusty spear, 

The other graved upon his crest 
These words, “ Degen’rate Peer.” 


And then, as on his baron’s crest 
The wrath-charged lightnings broke, 
Methought in tones as thunder loud, 
The angry spectre spoke ; 
And as beneath his grisly heel 
He trod the shivered spear, 
He thus began his fierce harangue :— 
“ Kinnalgp, Degen’rate Peer, 





® The motto of the house of Ramsay or Datuovusis, from when Logp Paxuouss 
(now Marzeuis Datnovste) is descended, is ** Ora et Labora.” 





FUN. 





“In days gone by thy ancestors 
Werh wont to take the field; 
Knights, in their train, rcde cap-a-pie, 
With lance, and sworil, and shield. 
*Gainst Saracen end Paladin 
Each gallant couched his spear ; 
Then KiNNatrepb was, like brave BaYABD, 
Without reproach or fear, 


“Once did the pennon of KINNAIRD 
O’er brave free lances borne, 
Signal defeat of SaLaprN, 
Of all his glories shorn ; 
Once did his brave marauding force 
Sweep o’er the eastern deeps ; 
But his descendauts take the chair 
At tea-meetings of sweeps. u 


Still, Kinnargp, do thou take the chair 
At tea-fights of the sweeps, 
And emulate Lorp SHAFTEsBURY, 
Who Exeter's pledge keeps ; 
Still do thou use the grey goose-quill 
In place of quivering spear ; 
But still upon thy burgonet 
I write ‘ Degen’rate Peer.’ ” 


A Girdle Round the World. 
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‘Tus boast of the tricksy sprite seens nigh upon accomplishment, 
if we are to place any confidenve in the statement contained in the 
following letter, recently sent to the gentleman who objected to Mu. 
FREDERICK FiRLp’s name being retained on the list of voters for the 
city of London :— 

‘‘ Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, Aug. 26, 1864.—Sir,—Your letter addressed to Ma 
FREDERICK Fie.p has been just received by me, he being for the moment absent from 


England. 


(Laughter.) I request to be informed," etc., etc. 


‘ 

We are prepared to admit that in this aye of railways, electric tele- 
graphs, and excursions to Brighton and back for half-a-crown, rapid 
travelling is by uo means an unusual thing. A man may breakfast in 
London, dine in Paris, and sleep at Marseilles, yet that extraordinary 
swift journey will occupy some fourteen or fifteen’ hours, so that a 
man who is abseut from England for a moment or two is, even in this 

, advanced age, a decided curiosity. 
We can fancy him rising early and travelling tothe Channel Islands to 

( secure good butter for his matutinal meal, returning vi4 Southampton 


to purchase a few rashers of “real Hampshire bacon.” 


He would 


think nothing of making a morning excursion to Strasbourg to obtain 
a paté de foie gras, and if he had a Jeisure day, no doubt he would visit 
Canton to buy a chest of prime Souchong. Should the gentleman 
ca}l at our oflice we shall be happy to hand his features down to 
posterity, through the medium of our wood engraver. 





The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


A MEETING of German schoolmasters took plave in Hanover, on the 


27th September. 


The papers announcing the assemblage say that “ no 


particular object or reason for the congregation of this learned body 


is assigned,” 


With sucha programme, and coasidering the nationality 


of the schoolmasters, it would not naturally be very astounding if the 
meeting ended in smoke. 


oomeenea ne re 


A QUESTION FOR THE BENCH OF BISHOPS. 


Why is the Bishop of London one of the most punctual risers on 


record ? 


Because no matter at what hour he goes to bed he invariably gets 


up a Tair (at eight). 


A LITTLE LAUGH AND HALF. 


A COCKEEY teurist who has just returned from an excursion across 
the Channel, rushes in to tell us that though porter may be bad 
enough in London, he decidedly met with Versailies near Paris, 





A Novelty for the Opening Night. 


By the kind permission of Ma. Bensamin Waepsrex, the follow- 


ing conundrum makes its appearance in print for this occasion : 
What is the difference between the old Dreadnought as it was aan 


new Adelphi as it is? The one was rated a three-decker and the 
other is the re-decorated. 
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THE COMIC PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
CHAPTER X. 





H UN. [Ocroprr 22, 1864, } 








Src, 1.—THE PHYSIOGNOMIST ON THE CaB RANK. 


“9 !’ore Wheeler !’’—fopu/ar Oath, 


C. P.’s hearing, just as that philosopher 
was in the act of peeling a large piece of 
melon at a Zable d’héte in Pau, in the 
Lower Pyrenees—but no, on second 
thoughts he will not reveal that author’s 
remark, It may be that the cavilling 
crowd will jeer, and say to each other, 
“This philosopher! He has bound 
himself by a fearful oath to commence 
this chapter with a word that will satis- 
factorily employ the initial A, which is 


S a popular author once observed in the 
i. 


depicted above, and he has resorted to 


the device to ease him of his difficulty. Weare young men from the 
country, and, moreover, it is many days since our mothers presented 


us to a wondering world, This device reminds us of one WALKER, 
albeit that it is no go”’ These and many other remarks tending to 
convey an impression of preternatural sagacity on the part of a re- 
markably thickheaded and curiously obtuse public (his contempt for 
whom the C. P. has never been at any pains to conceal), will most 
certainly be uttered aloud with much relish on Wednesday morning 
next, in those particular spheres of action in which the more remarkably 
dunderheaded members of the public are wont to move. 
instance, are our public offices, our vestry halls, our parliamentary 
committee-rooms (the C. P. is mentioning these as they occur to him, 
without reference to social priorities), our common jury-boxes, our 
Kensington Garden arbours, our third rows of theatrical pits, our Pig 
and Whistle harmonic gatherings, our debating clubs, our comic 
paper offices (save and except that one only, in a small and particularly 
hot and printing-inky cupboard of which the C. P. is at present 
engaged in writing words that burn), our tops of omnibuses, and 
in point of fact, in all those situations in life which tend so to triturate 
the intellectual faculties of the miserable creatures who occupy 
them, that, like an old knife, they become worn down to a certain 
pitch of sham sharpness, but at the same time are unable from sheer 
want of moral back-bone to cut through anything. The C. P. trusts 
his readers have understood the meaning conveyed by this lengthy 
sentence, but he fears that its philosophy is beyond them. 

The question now is, how to bring this digression satisfactorily round 
to the subject of cab ranks, which is set forth as the menw for this 
section. A more blundering author than the C. P. would take great 
pains and expend much study in discovering some very far-fetched 
method of proving that an intimate connection existed between the 
dunderheadedness of the public (which, he may say, for the infor- 
mation of those volatile readers who skipped the preceding paragraph 
of this section as soon as they discovered that it talked a whit more 


learnedly than is the wont of those authors whom they are accustomed | with which a considera 

to read, is the question treated of)—between the dunderheadedness of | him in a peculiarly high wn. ie rene " 
the public and the fact that cabs when unemployed are required to , between cabman and client that has Seaskad tee 
place themselves in single rows under the direction of a fatherly police. | point is extremely interesting to the unprejudic ‘ 
A more blundering author than the C. P. would have taken pains to | bystander, if he is interested to know yt aoe 


Such, for 


show this, and would probably have failed. .The C. P. scorns to resort 
to so transparent an artifice, and not seeing any connection, actual or | impertinence and the operation of Siz R. Maynr’s Cab Act 


moral, between these two facts, wll be at no pains to teach the public. 


that any such connection exists. 


Tne C. P. has had occasion in the course of a lengthy anda varied | volition. He is the man, par excellence 
career to employ a great many cabs, and an equal number of cabmen. | (or rather par the reverse of excellence) 
He has studied them minutely, having invariably given them much | who procures for the whole craft that bad 
rum at the conclusion of a journey, the more especially if they have | name which is so universally applied to 
been peculiarly insolent. Whenever a cabman upon being paid his ‘them. He is a foul-mouthed bullyin 
fare exclaims, “Hullo, guv’nor, this here won’t do!” the C. P. scoundrel, whose cab-driving deline 
says to himself, “ This is a man to be asked in and treated with various | quencies are probably the most r aah. 
Jamaica fakements,” and the refractory cabman is asked in and | able features of his career. Ho koe a 
rummed to that point that he reveals to the sober and attentive philo- | curious compensating creed which teaches 
sopher the innermost secrets of his predatory race. Heis then turned, | him that when his horse annoys him he 
, and is taken up by the police before he | is at liberty to take it out of his fare. and 
reaches the corner of the street. The advantages of this plan are | when his fare aunoys him he is at libert 
obvious. An ordinary summons costs,on an average, about thirty | to take it out of his horse, And Sean 
gs, including cab fare twice to and from the police-court, loss of | the C. P. may remark that when a tab horse is reduced to the 

; ito 


very tipsy, out on to his cab 


sbillin 


“* Natura fierct laudabile cabmen.”—Hor., Ars. Poetica, 408. 


Sec. 2.—Tar CaBMEN ENCOUNTERED BY THE C. P. 


time, and loss of health. owin i i , 
G , g to the miasmatic (that’s a good word— 
mem., to use this word libersily for some time to come) condition of the 
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court, besides the chances of the matter being decided against you. 
Whereas the C. P.’s plan involves nothing in the world boyond an 
expenditure of half-a-crown in bad, strong, mahogany-flavoured rum, 
In return for this you obtain a valu- 
able insight into the cab-driving 
character, and further ensure the 
offender’s subsequent prosecution at 
the expense of the Nation. 

Here is the political cabman. He 
drives a Hansom, and is remarkable 
for possessing very clean and shiny 
“points.” His hair, face, ears, hands, 
and boots glisten in the sun, and an 
atmosphere of yellow soap rings in 
your nose (that sounds like pigs) as 
you hail him. He is, as a rule, civil, 
and unusually well informed on pot- 
house politics. He has a good deal of 
the look of the second mate of a mer- 
chantman who has changed clothes 
with an ostler. OTH 

Here isthe dandy cabman. He is a young man 
who presents a compromise between a sporting 
shopman and an ordinary bus-conductor, and is 
remarkable for an air of conscious beauty which 
pervades every movement, He is far too great a 
swell to argue about a sixpence, and prefers treating 
an illiberal public with the contempt they deserve ; 
a feeling which is gracefully hinted at by much 
spitting, on the receipt of an insufficient fare. 

The gentleman in the initial is a cunning old card. 
He drives a four-wheeler, and is extensively patron- 
ized by old ladies with small children. He looks es- 
pecially after this particular description of fare, for 
they are not, asa rule, anxious to drive at the rate 
of fourteen miles an hour, and their knowledge of 
London topography is so limited that he has no 
difficulty in spinning out a two-mile journey to 
double that length. He is almost courtly in his 
attentions to his old ladies, and is particularly 
careful with the children, and contrives to get 
on the most intimate terms with them in the 
short space of time occupied in getting in and 
out of his cab. 

This is the sarcastic cabman. He is rather 
smart in his general “get up,” and wears an 
old sporting green coat, When his fare fails 
to satisfy him, he does not resort to vulgar 
abuse, but “puts it to him,” as a father might 
speak to his son, whether such a sum is really 
an adequate consideration for the distance 
traversed. If this appeal is unsuccessful, he 
brings into operation those powers of sarcasm 
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This is the thorough bad lot. In the first place h 
and it is a broad principle among cab-goers that ence = ~ 2 
hat is athing to beshunned. It is suggestive of his having many other 3 
callings besides cab-driving, for no one who had to sit all day on a high | 
box would wear such a thing of his own y ‘8 Re 
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TOWN TALE, 
-BYSTHE LUNCHER AT THE Pvss, 


' REAtry the Spiritualists are not improving in cunning. Forstrr’s 
writing on the arm was at least a novelty. The hanky-panky tricks 
of the DavENPORT BrotHeEns are derived from the conjurer’s oldest 
stores. They are from first to last contemptible bunglers—a mere 
“one-horse concern,” although there are two of them. Their tricks 
are all performed in the most absolute darkness, whereas the ordinary 
wizard goes through them in full light, and they have the aid of an 
accomplice. For whereas the spectators are bound by dreadful threats 
of broken heads to sit still and not break the circle, one of the Daven- 
PoRT Co. stands with match and candle apart for the pretended purpose 
of throwing a light on the matter, but really to involve it in deeper 
darkness. With regard to this same breaking of the circle, I have it 
on authority that although, as predicted, all manifestations ceased 
abruptly on the breaking of the chain by “a gentleman who happened 
to be present,” the solution of continuity may be quietly effected by 
the sveptic or inquirer, and no notice will be takenof it. An attempt | 
is being made to prevail on “eminent men of science, etc.,” to in- 
vestigate the hoax, but I trust the little game will not succeed. Wonld 
aby one expect 2 man of scienve to detect the modus operandi of the 
professed juggler ? Still less would he have the chance of doing so | 
with these so-called Spiritualists, who guard every avenue by which a 
discovery might be made with conditions imposed by the spirits. If | 
the spiritual Paillase only consents to tumble in the dark, the “ most 
eminent man of scienee” knows enough of optics to be convinved that 
he can’t see how he does it under that condition. It is too absurd to 
ask men like Sir David BrewsrTeER to play at blind-man’s-buff with 
Homes and DavenProrts, who wouid take advantage of his enforced 
blindness to pick his pocket of his reputation. Before I quit the 
subject of this clumsy triekery, I would just put one question plainly 
before the believers in this sham—the dupes of the DaveNnporTs. 
When a coat is put on the back of a man tied hand and foot to a chair, 
and is put on under the ropes in a very instant of time, and without 
disturbing the knots, there are buttwo conclusions toarrive at. Hither 
it isaclever illusion, or it isa miracle. If the former, the DavENPORTS 
are charlatans. If the latter—well! there is only one Being pos- 
sessed of the power of performing miracles. There are the two horns 
of the dilemma, and I leave the DavENPORT dupes to choose between 
them. 

Poor dear Dizzy has been making a most lamentable exhibition of 
himself at an agricultural dinner; he tried to talk farming and crops, 
and went a cropper. Now BEn is all very well in his place. When 
you see him carrying the broom (with which he is going to sweep so 
clean), and clad in the rags of protection, running before Mr. But, 
doing cart-wheels and offering to “turn over again ” for another half- 
penny, you see he is not an instance of “matter misplaced,” but on 
farming he is simply ridiculous. The goose is a noble bird in his own 
aut but he is not an elegant object while walking over a ploughed 
field, 

THE North London Industrial Exhibition will be opened shortly, 
and will, I hope, be amply supported. Eart Ross. is to preside 
at the inauguration. ‘The working men should try to persuade him 
to continue: his visit from the 17th to the close of the exhibition. 
He would be invaluable as an instanve of “ misplaced industry.” Why 
did not the managers get Mr. GLapsTonk to do their work? He is 
really the friend of the industrious classes, not a hereditary legislator 
‘who has been pitchforked into reform and has betrayed it to whiggery. 





India Proofs of.Prosperity. 


Siz JoHN LawkREnce is about to reduce the European army in 
India ; and what is still more important, intends to repeal the Income 
Tax. Happy Anglo-Indian—*fortunatos nimium ”—how we poor 
injured Anglians envy them! Will the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is a great patron of art, present the nation with a companiou 
pivture “after LAWRENCE ? ” 


‘* Charlie is my Dorling.”’ 

THE daughter of the famous Mz. DortinG was married a few days 
ago, and we wish her all happiness, and threw an old racing plate after 
her with pleasure. But why did she so depart from the course of her 
race—or her race-course, if you prefer it—as to put “ uo cards” after 
the announcement. We don’t think that was “k’reet.” 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
Tas How, Baevce Ocirvr-has signed the pledge, 
he could fall no lower than he had already done! 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PickEpD UP BY OvR Own MOovcHARD. 


Sm1tH.— Well, if all trades fail I mean to start as a Spiritualist, and 
get one of the Zimes, young men to attend my private séances. 

Brown.— Well, it does seem a good business, and the puff you get 
from the so-called leading journal will be of no little use. 

SmirH.— Yes; and, you see, after all it is not very difficult. A few 
common tricks done in a darkened réom, and there you are a full 
blown medium. 

Brown.—But then there may come anu exposure, and where are 
you then ? 

SmiTH.—Oh, there’s no fear of that, He who trades upon the 
credulity of his fellow-men has an inexhaustible capital. 

Brown.—Civilized warfare, according to Prussian and Austrian 
notions, seems to be—first, conquer your enemy, then skin him. 

SmitH.—To judge from the proceedings of the allies in Jutland, 
your definition is not altogether incorrect. Still the Danes may take 
com fort. 

brownw.—Well, I don’t exactly see where in their case the comfort 
comes in. I should like an explanation. 

SmMITH.— Why, you see, if they are robbed now, the robbers’ turn 
will come in good time. 

Brown.—Very true, and the allies are giving a certain gentleman 
nota hundred miles from Paris some very nice instruction gratis, 

SmiTH.—And,may be, when that same gentleman takes it into his 
head to stultify their beery ravings about the inviolability of the 
Rhine, the Prussians will rather wish their practive had not been 
so uncommonly sharp in Denmark. 

Brown.— But what will the verdict of the rest of Europe be should 
such proceedings take place ? 

Suiru.— Why, “ serve ’em right,” of course. — 

Browx.—On what principles do the magistrates go when granting 
the music and dancing licenses? It seems to me to rest chiefly with 
the report of the police. 

Smitu.—dJust so, and that report depends upon the amount of 
spirituous liquors poured down the throate of our civic guardians. 

Brown.— Then any one who wants a music and dancing license 
has only got to treat the police and the thing is done? 

SmitH.— Exactly. Like the New York riots last year, it is alla 
question of the draft. 

Brown.—In fact the motto of the force might be, “ Beer and for 
beer !” 

—=—=—=—=—=—[—{—_—{{_—>—_————SS_= 


“WHAT’S YOUR LITTLE GAME?” 


Ws clip the following paragraph from a contemporary, in order to 
allay the terror it may cause in the hearts and stomachs of those 
who like a little game :— 

‘*Itis intended by some new legal process to affix the guilt of poaching upon any 
one who has in his possession game killed by any one who is unauthorized by law. 
a holders must be able to trace back the career of his pheasant, partridge, or 

re, 

There is no fear of any such law being passed. Tf the purchasers of 
game had to pay, besides, for the pedigrees and title deeds of the 
pheasants and partridges they would soon cease to buy. Now, as the 
chief object of the noble sportsmen and game preservers who make the 
game laws is to sel/ their game, it is quite obvious that they won’t sell 
themselves by any measure of this description, 


A Runaway Ring at the Bell Bequest. 


THE late Mr. Jacop Brix bequeathed to the nation three pictures 
—“The Maid and the Magpie,” Lanpsrer; “The Derby Day,” 
FritH ; and “The Horse Fair,” Bonnzvr, May the nation be per- 
mitted to ask where they are? Not at the National Gallery—nor 
even in Mx. Corx’s collection—or, at least, that portion which is 
publicly exhibited at South Kensington. We should like to learn 
what individual official has considerately placed them in his private 
gallery to take care of them until a place is ready for their reception.” 





Teetotal Tippling. 


THx other day we observed among the applications for music and 
dancing licenses, one froma Mz, R. Fort, who required a license for a 
“Temperance Hall.” But it appeared he kept a beer-house next door 
to the teetotal assembly-room, and the inferenye can be as easily drawn 
as the beer, and the meaning of the propinquity conveyed to the mind 
as easily as the liquid to the mouths which made hollow professions of 
abstinence. The near neighbourhood of Ma. Fort’s beer-house and 
his pump-room can hardly be a Fort-uitous concurrenee, and it is 
easy to see why good teetotallers should so frequently “take a drop-in” 
atthe T mperance Hail. 
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abuse at present in vogue amongst the profession. It is to be in three 
parts. The first to contain a list of abusive epithets suitable for 
general use ; the second, of terms adapted to the conversion or denun- 
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A CRITIC. 





Rival Artiste, on corn chest, with the pig-jobling whip :—“ WELL, SAMYEL, AND YOU CALLS THAT CLIPPIN’! Now 1F I’p A BIN 
aksT, I’>D A 8SWOR THAT YOU’D A WELL GREASED "IM AND LEFT ’IM OVER NIGHT WHERE THERE WOS A LOT O’ RATS.” 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 
(THAT HAS NOT YET APPEARED IN THE “ ATHENZUM”). 


WE understand the BisHor or MancueEsTer, who has lately so 
distinguished himself in his controversy with Dr. MoLesworrTH, has 
been requested by the publisher of the ‘‘Slang Dictionary” to furnish a 
supplement to that interesting work, to consist of clerical terms of 


ciation of heretics (COLENSO, essayists and reviewers, &c.) ; and the 
third, of a select assortment of curses for those persons, should any 
exist, who may attempt to despoil the Church of her rightful posses- 
sions, by cutting down the revenues of the bishops. 


Ove Madrid .correspondent informs us that the Ex-Queen 
of Spain has, during her exile, been engaged in preparing for the 
press an Essay on Virtue, with illustrations on the same, taken 
from her Majesty’s own life. This will be a highly interesting work, 
and we can safely recommend it to our readers. 


It is not generally known that Caprarn Mayne REID’s celebrated 
book on croquet was originally commenced while chasing the grim 
grisly over the boundless “ paraira;” yet such is the case, and the 
elaborate problems which accompany this deeply erudite work were 
worked out solely with the assistance of a rifle-stock and the skull of a 
defunct buffalo. And yet with these rude implements of play, the 
masterpiece at which all Europe, nay, we may say the whole inhabited 
globe, is wondering, was produced. 


_A HIGHLY interesting collection of letters by the Foreign Secretary 
will shortly appear, entitled “ Letters I had better not have written.” 
It is supped Wak the collection will contain most of the official 
despatches sent off by Eart RussExt since the commencement of his 
holding office, and, of course, all his epistles bearing on the Danish 
question. 












Messrs. HassMAN and CHALL have entered into negotiations with 
Dr. CuMMING fora treatise on the haunts and habits of the British— 
well, suppose we say—NorFOLK Howanrp. The learned doctor is now 
in Beds prosecuting the necessary researches for the accomplishment 
of his valuable purposes. 


“Over Common Acquaintance,” by the author of “Our Mutual 
Friend,” will appear after the conclusion of the latter work ; to be fol- 
lowed by “Your Friend,” and a final novel entitled “ My Friend.” 


WE have been requested to contradict the rumour that the Pops is 
about to publish a work on “American Drinks, and how to mix 
them ;” though we believe that his Holiness did at one time contem- 
plate writing an essay on “Gin Shops, regarded as a meaus of Civiliza- 
tion,” but was deterred by Mr. GouGH, who, on a visit to the Vati- 
can, persuaded Pro Nono to sign the pledge, since which time his 
Holiness has never drunk anything stronger than brandy, 








Where the Bee Sucks. 


WE observe that Herr Masrsty while staying at Balmoral paid a 
visit to Clova. This established the fact that Clova is in Scotland, 
although certain foreigners have endeavoured by calling it “ Dutch 
Clover ” to persuade us that it formed part of another country. Per- 
haps the Dutch would like us to believe that they took it when they 
took Holland, 


Oh, My Eye! 

Tue Indépendence, describing the ascent of Napar’s balloon, says 
“a hundred thousand hearts were beating as they witnessed it; a 
hundred thousand eyes were watching the movements of the balloon !” 
What a curious coincidence that there should have been so many one- 
eyed people present at once ! 


“Fast” ann “Stow” WritEegs.—Swirt and CgaBse. 
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SOCIAL OUTLINES. 


No. 2.—Doina a CATHEDRAL. 





TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE Puss, 
Tak cloak of mystery which enveloped the DavENPorT Brotuens has been lifted enough to show 


the cloven foot. Mr. Dion Bovucicavutt has suddenly taken a deep interest in them, and it is 
rumoured that he is the “spirited” entrepréneur. Under such auspices, and with the aid of 
an ex-assistant of a conjurer, the DavENrorT BRoTHERs need no vouchers for their respectability. 
We shall be expecting to hear that some of the spirits have a desire to be laid out in the moonbeams, 
It would not be a more absurd thing for them to do than they are in the habit of doing at those 
Colney Hatch conversaziones, called séances. By the way, I understand that the Davenrorr 
BroTHeERs never attend stances alone, they are always attended by Messrs. Patmer, Fay, and 
Ferauson. Five men—all Yankees except one, and he late assistant to a conjurer—can do a good 
deal in the way of spiritual manifestations in the dark. Even supposing two of the number to 
be tied in chairs, they can yet muster half-a-dozen spirit hands. I shall be very glad to hear of the 
detection of these quacks, and hope the entrepréneur’s speculation may be as successful as his 
auditorium at Astley’s, though it is much nearer to the parks than that theatre ;—witness 
Viscount Bury’s presence. But Viscount Bury, though not a bad lord as lords go, is not 
exactly the man whom I should suppose capable of finding out ane eee ’ 

Essex, the county of calves and Conservatives, has had its usual outburst of Tory triumph, at the 
Farmers’ Club dinner at Castle Headingbam. Mason Bergsrorp and Mr. Du CanE were the 
lions—or, I should have said, wore the lions’ skins on the occasion, and roared as might be expected, 
Mason BERESFORD, according to his ae ee the hoary buffoon; Mz. Dv Caz the juvenile 
heavysides. The major was excessively hard on Eart Rvssgxt, but then every une knows the 
old story “in that connection’—the brief, “ case weak, abuse the plaintiff’s attorney. How 
this shrieking duet of petty party politicians reads as compared with the large, grand, and calm 
philosophy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lancashire. I should think his visit to the 
North will decide one thing, that he will ere long find a representation far better suited for him than 
that which he now honours, but which so little appreciates him. Oxford, the so-called seat of 
learning, is, as any one knows who has been there, a very considerable sham, a forcin bed for 
foolish parsons with family livings, and a bin, full of dry rot, wherein minds that might ) of use 
in the world grow cobwebby on fellowships, a sink wherein many # young man’s little all is swal- 
lowed up by harpy tradesmen.: I, for one, have little respect for Alma Mater, except as & pleasant 
boarding house for young men of means. So if the foolish old woman is not conscious of the honour 
Mz. Guapstonx does her, she deserves to lose him, The time has gone by when the seat for 
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the University was considered the Blue 
Ribbon of the House of Commons. That 
notion was promulgated by University- 
bred M.P., whose interest it was to start 
it, and accepted by men who were utterly 
ignorant on the subject. 

I am glad to see that Birmingham and 
Manchester are arene a good —— 
and propose to hold working class indus- 
See ted faethe as 

e Da aph I should arroga 
the credits of the movement to myself, for 
I have advocated it on every opportunity. 
But such a movement needs no advocates, 
its merits are plain on the face of it, 


The Dolefnl Ballad of Billy Bulky. 


DEDICATED TO Mr. BanTING. 


BILL BULKY was a publican, 
Who kept an inn, and out 

Of that he found the public beer— 
And the public found him stout. 


For he, by some fat-ality, 

So much in girth did measure, 
That his rotundity was not 

At all a round of pleasure. 


Yet could not as extravagant 
This to his charge be placed, 

For it was certain no one could 
Accuse him of a waist, 


Now, BuLky, he a widow loved, 
And fondly longed to mate, 

For his affection, like himself, 
Of course, was very great. 

But “ weight for age,” she would remark 
That difference there was one— 

For she was hardly turned two score, 
And he was twenty stone, 


And so she could not hear his suit, 
And gave him sharp replies ; 

She said she didn’t mind his prayers, 
And couldn’t stand his sighs, 

“ Besides,” said she, “ the people all 
Would at our wedding ae ; 

For fancy how on earth could I 
Become your better half?” 


So Buixy, when he found that she 
Refused to answer “ yes,” 

la if she’d think more of him 

f she should find him less, 


Then in despair he rushed away 
And cut (no—not is throat— 
But) off his grub in such a way 
As BantTina’s hints denote, 
So rapidly was he reduced 
That though some people think 
That fat is always sure to swim, 
He soon began to sink, 
The doctor came, and bade him give 
The BantTIna system o’er— 
Or he would him. If he grew less, 
He soon would be no more, 
But if he eet be ene 
’Twould quickly then found 
That he would be restored to health, 
By daily coming round, 
But Burky his advice refused, 
And feelingly declared 
That though he starved himself so thin, 
Few could be better spared. 
= he died. The crowner came; 
The jurymen were nine; 
They said the Dol" wen'se todn, 
It looked like a decline, 
But when they heard how portly once 
Had been that bone and skin 
They brought a verdict, “ Died from love: 
Aud love through thick and thin.” 
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NOCTES CONSTABULARIANZ; 
oR, 
UTES oF THE Mutuat ImprovemeENT Society, EsTaBLIsHED 
ae THE " ApsOcLs ED Rank anv Fite or Her MaAsEsty’s 
Most HoxovesBLe Corps of PoLICcEMEN AT ABMS. 


The weekly meetings are held in the back parlours of various publie- 
houses in various districts, classified and selected by rotation. 


rted expressly for this journal by a Member of the Hebdomadal 
heel, Author of “The Whole Duty of a Policeman;” “The 
Policeman’s Catechism ;’ “The Staff, and How to Use it;” “ The 
Eye, and How to Shut it;” “The Hand, and How to Open it ” 
“The Blind Side of an Inspector, and How to Get Upon it; 
“Gammon Made Easy,” etc., etc., etc. 


SaTurpay, 8TH OcTOBER, 1864. 


Western District—(Time and place not supplied to us by our 
orter). . 
50, "ioe next on the rota of presidents, having taken the chair, 
called upon the Secretary to read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which having been done, the Chairman proceeded to address the 
assembly, ; . ; 

He (the Chairman) had much pride and pleasure in being called 
upon to take the chair. He (the Chairman) was not at all proud; 
there was gents who had behaved handsome, as could prove his words. 
(Hear, hear.) There was the ladies of the hareer as could likewise 
give evidence to that there effect (hear, hear), but his brethren would 
excuse him from being something in the proud line just at the present 
moment of speaking, but he wouldn’t say much—he hoped he was a 
man of few words. (Cheers.) He would accept that cheer, he was a 
man of few words, and perhaps they would allow him to add, a man 
who knew the value of a bit of timber. (Renewed cheers.) He 
believed that “few words” was about the right thing for a member 
of the Force; nobody would deny that, not even their enemies 
(hear, hear), but there was something more than “few words” 
if they wanted to get on in their profession, if they wanted to 
be regarded as “active and intelligent officers.” Did they know 
what gammon meant? (Hear, hear.) To those who were not up 
to it as they ought to be, he recommended the study of that most 
excellent little Guide lately compiled by an intellectual brother, whose 
name he need not give them. (Hear, hear.) Were they wide-awake 
to the importance of always having some work for the night inspector ? 
(Yes, yes.) Did they not know that in case they nobbled nobody 
they might say they had lost a day? (Loud cheering.) But was 
that all? No! Did they know what a staff was? (Cheers.) Did 
they know the use of it? (Renewed cheers.) Would they draw it 
on the slightest provocation ? (Loud cheers, and cries of “ We will, 
we will,”) He was happy to hear it; he felt proud again ; he felt he 
was in the company of chosen spirits—he begged pardon for the 
pleasantry— but had they all chosen spirits? At any rate, he hoped 
every one was enjoying his own peculiar tipple. (Vociferous laughter 
and cheers.) However, going backward to the real business of the 
evening, it became his duty to report the condition and prospects of 
their Assoviation. They would be happy to hear that their number 
were on the increase (hear, hear), though he was bound to admit 
that as yet the majority of the force objected to enter, and too many 
of the inspectors were difficult to manage, but he hoped better things 
by-and-by. While upon this subject, he (the Chairman) would give 
them an instance of ignorauce on the part of one of his own division, 
which would speak volumes, He(the Chairman) having endeavoured 
to get this party to be one of them, was told by the party that he (the 
party) would rather let a man whom he thought guilty escape, than 
collar one he knew to be innocent. (Vebement groans.) He (the 
Chairman) was happy to hear this expression of their feelings; it showed 
that their hearts were in the right place, and that they regarded men 
who indulge in such like sentiments as unfit for the company of 
gentlemen. (Loud and general cheering, during which the Chairman 
resumed his seat.) 

The CHarnMan presently rose sgaia to state that he was ready to 
receive the reports of their junior brethren of the Upper Class; after 
which he would proceed to catechise the Lower School, who, in accord- 
ance with the usage of their assoviation, were enjoying themselves 
in another room until a deputation from the general body requested 
their attendance. He (the Chairman) could not refrain from express- 
ing his sense of the propriety of this arrangement; it was bighly im- 
agp that the juniors should say their catechism out of their own 

ds, which of course couldn’t be the case if they listened to the ex- 
perience of the Upper School. 
The Secaxrany then proceeded to read the following reports :— 
ee : . g repo 

for th — that om his beat the times has been uncommon bad 

r the last week. For three nights, not a stroke of work worth 
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mentioning ; a few ‘drunks and disorderlys,’ but they don’t count 
for nothing—a member of the Force gets no credit for that sort. How- 
ever, last night, got on better. A gent, rather tight, in Piccadilly, 
complained that his pocket had been picked bya female. Saw he 
was a gent as was a gent, and would behave as sich, Asked him to 
point out the party. Gent pointed, and it was an all-rounder, and 
gent fell in the gutter as he done it, but thought it my duty to do 
something for the gent, so took a married woman who was going 
home to her house up next street. Knowed the married party to be 
respectable, but that don’t count with me when work is dull, and there 
was no other female handy. Told her she need not criminate herself, 
and walked her off to the station. She was locked up; old YARDLEY 
discharged her in the morning, and said I’d been too fast, but that’s 
his meanness.” (Cheers, and cries of “ Shame.”’) 


“7, 515, believes he was cut out for pullin’ up ticket-o’-leavers. 
Thinks it one of the best lines to go upon, and recommends 
it to the Force in general; wouldn’t be selfish; likes to give 
others the benefit of his own experience. Night before last, 
old gent with spectacles, after getting out of a “bus at Charing- 
cross, missed his watch, and applied to me ; saw a party slopin’ up the 
Strand, and had reason to suspect he was the cove as knowed all about 
it, specially as old gent described passenger inside answering pretty 
close, but party slopin’ was off at a tidy rate, so ticket-o’-leaver 
happenin’ to go by, considered it my duty to take him in charge. 
He’s been on the square, I know, since he come out, but that don’t 
signify to a member of the Force as knows his alphabet. Ticket-o’- 
leaver let off next morning with a caution. Hope I’ve given satisfac- 
tion.” (Cheers.) 


“ X 619, thinks he has been badly treated by the public. His beat 
is on a line where scrimmages is all the go, but for four nights the 
neighbourhood was beastly quiet. That sort o’ thing won’t do by no 
manner 0’ means when a neighbourhood is known to be shady. Bore 
it with great patience for four nights, but felt there must be some- 
thing done on the fifth. Couldn’t get a chance till two o’clock in the 
morning, at which time observed two men and two females a walkin’ 
peaceably enough. Collared handiest man and told him he was 
wanted, when other wanted to know what for, and tried to rescue 
his companion ; drew my staff (cheers) and gave him a tidy tap on the 
head, (Renewed cheers). Women hollered; thought this was the 
epee: time to give the party I first took in charge something for 

imself; did so, and repeated on the other party; drew blood from 
both of ’em ; obtained the assistance of a brother oflicer, and had the 
whole four locked up for resisting the police in the execution of their 
duty. Didall we could in the morning to obtain a conviction, but 
as the gent who is on the bench in my district ain’t what J call a gent, 
didn’t succeed ; hope to do better next time. Rather afraid we may 
get into trouble about this here, and in that case hope for the assist- 
ance of the Association.” 

X 620 having corroborated the statement of X 619, and having ex- 
pressed the same fear and the same hope, 

The CoarnMAN begged to remind these officers that, however much 
he and the Association in general might regret the failure of an enter- 
prise which, he readily admitted, was a great credit to those con- 
cerned, still by the rules of the Association no assistance could be 
granted to a discharged member of the Force. He hoped that dis- 
charge would not be the let of those two gentlemen who had just 
now reported, but if it were, he was compelled to remind them that 
once out of the Force they had no claims upon it—in fact would be 
at once looked upon and treated by their former brethren as men of 
the worst character. (Cheers.) 

Y 315, reports work very slack down his line; felt he was losin’ 
ground every day ; wasn’t goin’ to stand no more o’ that ere. Saw a 
real gent a starin’ at him, told him to move on, said J knowed him, 
better not come any of his old games with me. Gent cut up rough ; 
with the assistance of 310 took him to the station-house, and if his 

coat was a trifle torn ’twes his own fault ; he should have gone quieter. 
Besides, gave him the chance to make it all right with me and my 
mate; said we wouldn’t be onreasonable. Gent was shabby-minded, 
and I don’t think we stood much nonsense after that. Inspector 





wouldn’t take the charge. We've a bad lot of inspectorsat our house, | 


but I’ve done my best, and no Englishman can do more.” (Loud 
cheers.) 


Several other reports were then read by the Secretary, and this | 


business being of a more extended character than usual, and, in con- 
sequence, the hour of breaking up close at hand, the Chairman 


put it tothe vote that they consume the remaining half-hour in | 


their usual pleasant way, inviting the lower school to join them, 
but reserving the Catechism and all reference to business matters for 
the next occasion of assembly, 


Which was unanimously agreed to, and the meeting shortly after- | 


wards adjourned, 
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A KNOCK HARDER FOR TENNYSON, 
AND “Arter Him.” 


Lone time the Laureate has been worn out, 

And yet no void his said decay has left ; 

Because, though gems about his meagre ‘verse 

Were clustered, there were dreary moors; and lower, 
As long years creep over his gentle muse, 

Becomes the tone, or genius of the jade; 

Until he borrows (some use harsher term) 

Another’s tragic story—flourishes, 

Garb’d in a blank verse garment, thouglits he’s prigg’d. 


Here on this page, which million eyes will read, 
Fun’s faithful poet, yet unknown to fame, 

The shyest, coyest scribbler for the press, 

And printers’ boys (called devils in the trade) 
Will a knock harder give the “ feted ” swell 
Than ever yet by adverse critic dealt 

Amid the waste of “superfine review.” 


Hard toils the author, storing ing thoughts, 
Hankers his weary soul with sighs wn 

For fame, and castles builds of thinnest air, 

But sees them overwhelmed by gath’ring debts ; 
And fearing e’en his baker, daily finds 

His little bantlings daily swamp his coin ; 

While shallow coves “run in ” and “ pass the post.” 
To prove that folly has the bi luck, 

SourHEY was first one time, WoRDSWORTH was next ; 
But TENNYSON is mildest, and at times, 

Beyond comparison, absurdly weak. 

This is my ¢eat, and now my story read : 


Three statesmen, Russert, CoppEN, BRIGut, were named, 


And the stern greed of Potay Tick’s bright glance 
Was felt by either —either fixed his eyes 
On that great prize; and Russe. played his cards, 
But CoppgEw worked the masses, so did BRIGHT, 
With promise of the Ballot, and a vote 
To all the “ Unwasme@p,” and an equal right 
In all and anything that they could get. 
And CospEN , in his righteous rage, 
The mighty Thunderer, the daily Jove, 
And drew its editor, like badger drawn 
skilful “canis,” from his snug retreat, 
When he traduced a speech that Bricut had made. 


So let us merge these twain ; CoBDEN a'one 
In this, Fun’s epic, mean himself and BRIGHT; 
Like “ Brothers Corsican,” twin in their views, 
And doing battle for each other’s words 
(Either more lucidly the inmost thoughts 
Of other can explain than he himself; 
In short, so much like both is each, that scarce 
The looker-on can which from t’other tell, 
Or would, if asked, attempt it). 
RvssE1t set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes 
To work, till resting he might thankful be ; 
Then burking his own set, to make his price 
An earldom ; and so humbugged, that at last 
A luckier or more hardened renegade, 
Or muddler in state-craft, never went 
For leagues at Joun’s— honest JoHN BULL’s cost 
For nothing. Likewise he oftentimes, 
When boarding merchantmen—some Yankee snob— 
Tnsulted, in his daring insolence, 
Great Britain’s flag ; so penned his mild despatch 
That all foes looked upon him sneeringly ; 
And yet so great his luck, his fool’s reward, 
That selling his own set he gained the prize— 
An earldom; then, at Blairgowrie speaking, 
Told the wondering world that he had done 
With all Reforming views, and such like dosh. 
“ Rest and be thankful ” was his creed henceforth, 
And, were they wise, would be his hearers’ too! 


Then first, since RussELx’s artful string had worked 
The masses, Jonn Butt frothed against his words ; 
Yet not with brawling opposition frothed, 

But sternly, through the press, with many sneer:, 
Until his words became the daily chaff, 
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The byword of the million, and the scorn 

Of all whose purpose, honesty of will, 

Or patriotic effort claims respect. 

And so, like bubble that some child with pipe 
- And soap-suds oft creates, he pleased awhile ; 

Until, ascending into purer air, 

His grosser particles collapsed, and he 

In public estimation came to earth. 


To that same party Russet had be 

CoBDEN made love, and hunger’d for his place. 

* Surely,” said CoppEn, “I now have a chance— 
May be a faction leader ;” therefore sought 

To make himself conspicuous, attacked 

In ite most vulnerable part the Jove 

Of “ press political” (THE WSATHERCOCR), 
And sought to prove agrarian was not, 

Nor never could be, in its fullest sense 

Agrarian at all; in fact, to use 

Some homely phrases “ Eggs were never eggs,” 
But that “ the moon had always been green cheese.” 


With much such reasoning, sound, and rich, and rare, 
He wooed fair Potty Ticks; but she, with tears 
(Or might be laughter hid bebind her veil, 
For damsels can thus simulate a sob), 
Answered, “I cannot take you in his place; 
I feel so bitter, so completely sold, 
Ere you spoke out my sorrow broke me 
And now I feel your sc knocks me up. 
While Rosset lives for him I scorn must feel ; 
He will /evant in time—you then may hope 
That I may p’raps try you. 
Aud Copper asked, 
“Then you will let me, Potty ?” 
Then she ) 
And smiling through her tears gave vent to this 
Expression, “ Hooxsy Waixer!” 
CospenN mused; 
And for the present, as my space grows short, 3 
My muse, there let him muse. So weamuse 
Our kindly patrons—Fun’s enormous host 
Of charmed, delighted readers, so that we 
May wake at home, and o’er the world abroad, 
In palase, mansion, and in lowly cot, 
The genial laugh from young, old, middle-aged. 
So, author, editor, may both be heard 
Crying with aloud voice, “A sale! asale! ” 
e've pleased the public thie, and will meat week. 


The pameet to bea parody on, or of (have it which 
fe. you reader) “ ee ee we insert to pillory the 
perpetrator, who has evident! to soft-soap vs, at the 
expense of the inimitable by no means languid Laureate, Our 
correspondent, however, has omitted to imitate certain un-scan-able 
lines in the original propuction.—Eb. Fon. } 





THE JOLLY MILLER. 


We observe that Me. Wir11am Mitver, M.P. for the Leigh 
has contributed £100 towards the fund for the construction of 

a fis n’s harbour at Newhaven. The Mrititex of Leigh, unlike 
the Miller of Dee, is not one of those who care for nobody, and we are 
sure the Newhaven fishermen will never see a lee shore without 


thinking of him. 





Nothing New. 


TH Galway Mail Company is being wound-up; but it is said that 
some difficulty is experienced in getting rid of the vessels. Those 
who know the company’s craft will not be astonished, considering the 
reputation they have, at their finding it difficult now to “sell a 


packet.” 





TIT FOR TAT. 

Ever since the explosion at Erith, the inhabitants of Woolwich 
and Chatham have been blewing up the authorities for ing such 
store of powder by them. They appear to forget, in their anxiety for 
the removal of the explosive matter, that they are hastening the 
catastrophe they dread, Of course, if it is taken away from these 
places it will go off. 
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ALL IN GOOD TIME, 
Mrs. Britannia :—“NOW, MY DEAR ITALY, BE SATISFIED ; YOU LOOK VERY PRETTY AS YOU 


ARE, AND MUST BE CONTENT FOR A WHILE TO DO WITHOUT THOSE LUXURIES; ‘AND YOU 
KNOW, MY DEAR, YOU CAN'T AFFORD THEM JUST YET.” 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT A BAL MASQUE. 


Dresr Fun,—Your correspondent is writing this article in the 
lowest possible spirits, soif it is not distinguished by that remarkable 
vigour which usually characterizes his contributions to your extraordi- 
nary pages, attribute it not to failing intellect or the having written 
himself out, but rather to the fact that he witnessed last night three 
hours’ length of human idiocy in its most aggravating form, and that 
he has not yet recovered from the depression induved thereby. He 
has been awake all night endeavouring to argue himself into the belief 
that as the drivelling revellers with whom he came into contact last 
night were men, therefore he is not a man, but he regrets to say that 
he has not yet arrived at that desirable conclusion. In the meantime 
—until the problem is satisfactorily worked out, and he has convinced 
himself that he is a pig or a dog—please address communications to 
him as heretofore. 

Your correspondent, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, went to the 
bal masqué which forms the subject of this contribution, in the simple 
and unpretending costume usually adopted by English gentlemen on 
all occasions of nocturnal festivity. A stern moralizer amid a 
thoughtless crowd, he needed no domino mask to conceal his finel 
chiselled features, He was not doing that of which he was ashamed, 
for he was there with the object of improving the occasion, by drawing 
useful deductions, and teaching high moral lessons from the scene of 
human imbecility with which he was surrounded. He was there as a 
utilizer of sewage. 

Your correspondent never sees a masquerader at an English ball 
without wondering to what particular social class he belongs. Who 
would—unless indeed he were handsomely paid for it—who would 
voluntarily array his ill-formed body and shambling legs in doublet 
trunks and hose which have adorned every super. in ‘London before 
they found their way on to his bedroom table? What fat man, in 
bushy, common-looking, bag-man whiskers, would dress himself up as 
RapPHaEL D’URsrino if he could possibly help it? What thin, 
stooping person with long hair and thin, scraggy, Newgate fringe upon 
his chin, would voluntarily parade himself before three thousand 
persons in the costume of acolonel of Hussars? Are they gentlemen? 
Good heavens, no! Are they lawyers’ clerks or drapers’ assistants ? 
Unlikely, for these equipments, after all, cost money, though it be but 
a sovereignor two. Are they persons connected with the lower walks 
of the dramatic profession? Certainly not, for these latter have 
enough of fancy costume every evening in their lives, and their notion 
of a night’s holiday is associated with broadcloth and lay-down collars. 
Your correspondent can only arrive at the conclusion that they are 
domestic servants and small shopkeepers’ sons who have come unex- 
pectedly intoa five-pound note. There must be a sufficient number 
of such accidents among the million of people in London, belonging 
to one or other of these classes, to account for the attendance at the 
bal masqué last night. 

It is curious how all these people quarrelled. These little differences 
afforded, in point of fact, the only amusement of the evening. There 
are few scenes more whimsically funny in themselves than a street 
or theatre row between two people who, being extremely afraid of 
each other, would do anything rather than fight, yet they are required 
by a sense of what is due to the crowd around them to affect a nervous 
anxiety to get at their mutual livers. If you look at such a row with 
this idea in your head, you will find the behaviour of the wouldn’t- 
be combatants immensely amusing. Your correspondent witnessed a 
row between a gentleman in the (possibly assumed) character of a fat 
cook, and another, a small one, costumed in the decidedly assumed 
character of Rrcwarp of the Lion Heart. He only came in for the 
conclusion of the duet, but the last sentence of the fat cook struck him 
asremarkable. It was this, “ Now recollect that—I’ll have no abusive 


such a place as the scene of JULLIEN’S bal masqu’. There were and 
proper places for everything, and perhaps in its own particular sphere 
impertinence might be tolerated, and even laughed at, but its intro- 
duction to a scene of which decency, order, and good humour are the 
leading characteristics was a manifest impropriety, and one that de- 
manded immediate resistance. Your correspondent did not stop to 
inquire in what particular scenes of life abusive language might be 
addressed to the fat cook with impunity. 


The revellers were assisted by an eflicient body of the A division of | 
This pretty compliment was doubly well-timed, for their neat | 
| 


and cleanly appearance contrasted pleasantly with the filthy costumes | 


police. 


of the other visitors to the scene of festivity. They were, in point of 
fact, far and away the prettiest things in the room. ‘They exercised a 
remarkably mild sway, and discharged their principal function—that 
of seeing that ladies did not allow themselves to be hauled up from 
the pit into the second tier—with much suavity. Their confidence in 








nee 


| residing there on his retirement from public life. 
i . ° , 
| once guess that the property referred to is Wrest Park, Beds. 
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their moral power was gigantic, for if a lady was detected in the act of 
attempting to clamber up, they would go up to her in a body and 
exclaim (chorus), ‘“‘ Now, ma’am, we can’t allow that,” and then march 
off rapidly toa remote corner of the building. The inefficiency of 
this mode of rebuke was more than counterbalanved by the sweet 
simplicity of the innocent creatures who uttered it. 
our correspondent remarked that to go up to a stranger and make 

a low bow, assisting nature by placing the right hand at the back of 
the head, was considered a good thing, and he was held to be a wag 
who squirted scent into another’s eyes. As two o’clock drew near, a 
sensible change came o’er the spirit of the scene. It was at that hour 
that the sham excitement caused by the novelty of the situation began 
to wear off, and the fact that it would be necessary to pay two guineas 
to the costumier within twelve hours began to assert itself in an un- 
pleasantly vivid manner. It was then that revellers began to perform 
curious little calculations in mental arithmetic, all of which had for 
their object the discovering how much fun and jollity ought to be 
procured for a two-guinea dress, a half-guinea ticket, and seven-and- 
sixpennyworth of cab, and having enjoyed a certain amount, how 
much was still due to them, and whether they were likely to get it. 

Your correspondent has jotted down a few of the impressions which 
occurred to him as he wandered, solitary and dispirited, through the 
crowd of odoriferous old clothes. He is grateful to M. JuLLiEn for 
the forethought which induced him to perfume the theatre, in order 
to subdue in some extent the rank smell of musty garments, but of 
the two he rather preferred the latter. The introduction of some 
lime-light effects (which are capital things for setting off the com- 
plexion) contributed to render the whole thing rather more ghastly 
than it was before. The sight of some horrible men dressed as women, 
with bronze boots and silk stockings, so sickened your correspondent 
that he could stand itno longer. So he left the theatre, and chartering 
a Hansom, betook himself to his garret, and cried himself to sleep. 





A BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


Random Ruymes ror Rummy Timgs. 
“Pater Gavazzr is about to give two lectures in Newcastle, in reply to 
Brower Ioxarivus.” 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
What a sad fate is thine, 
With two rival lecturers both in one line. 


Says Brotner Ienativs to FaTHER GAvAzzi, 
“The truth you can really no more than a bat see! ” 
Says Farmer Gavazzi to BroTHER I[GNnaTivs, 
“Your remarks are not only untrue but ungracious.” 


There once was a couple of parsons, 
Who breathed rapines, murders, and arsons, 
Against one another— 
Yes, brother ’gainst brother, 
You'd scarce think of one faith they are sons, 
SIGNS OF ITALY’S PROGRESS. 

We observe with great pleasure that M. P1sanext1t, the Italian 
Minister of Justice, has addressed a circular to the judicial authorities 
of the kingdom, calling upon them to enforce rigidly the laws against 
duelling, “ which,” as he justly observes, 

** Independently of its frequently plunging families into affliction, is of itself an 


act most repugnant to the present state of civilization, while it, at the same time, 
constitutes the most flagrant usurpation of puolic authority.” 


When we remember how short a time has elapsed since this miserable 


. : : . | sham of “‘ ordeal by battle” gave way before the spread of civilization 
language addressed to me ere, sir!”? There was evidently in that cook’s | ha J F y I 


mind a lively sense of the indecency of anything like impertinence in | 


in England, we may congratulate Italy on her determining not to lose 
“a second ” in carrying out a “ principle.” 








FASHIONABLE NEWS, 
We understand that Earnt KvsseLt is very anxious to purchase an 


estate and mansion belonging to CouNTESS COWPER, with a view to 
Our readers will at 


An APPROPRIATE DisH FoR JonN Beicut.—Tecace-pudding. 
“Tar New ‘Cut, Lampetu.”—That recently given by Mr. 
| SPURGEON to some of his clerical brethren. 
NORTH AND SovTn.—The following - he adding ’ lately appear d in 
. . . ” Th y ‘ 
| the papers: “SHERIDAN victorious over EARLY.” This is cingular, 
| as most of the Northern geuerals have been victorious “ Over Late, 
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LICENSING DAY IN FLEET STREET. 


Last week an application was made at the office, 50, Fleet-street, by 
two elderly persons, giving the names of PALMERSTON and RvssELL, 
for a renewal of the license for the “Government Head.” The house 1s 
situated in the parish of Westminster, and is the property of a Mr. 
BULL, who, however, is extremely dissatisfied with the way in which the 
business of the establishment has for some time past been carried on. 
He, therefore, requested the advice of the presiding magistrate, — Fun, 
Esq., as to what steps he should pursue with regard to the applicants. 
The worthy magistrate said that he must first hear the complaint, and 
he should then be better able to give his advice. 

In answer to this, Mr. Buit explained that the applicants PaL- 
MERSTON and RvssgLL were only the heads of a company to whom he 
had intrusted the premises, on condition that they should do their 
best to further his interests, and that although PaLMERSTON had been 
in his time a good man of business, and had been employed by Mr. Bb. 
in various capacities for a number of years, yet of late he had 
decidedly fallen off, and had given great cause of dissatisfaction to his 
employer. As for RussEtt, about thirty years ago he had done Mr. 
BULL some service in reference to a bill that gentleman was desirous 
of getting settled, and since that time, out of gratitude for the excellent 
way in which he (RussEL1) had furthered Mr. B.’s interests on that 
occasion, he had nearly always been retained on the establishment ; 
but, like PALMERSTON, and even in a greater degree, latterly he had 
displayed such marked incapacity that Mz. Buti would really be 
glad to be rid of him at any price, but hardly knew how to do so with- 
out discharging the whole company, amongst whom were some good 
men of business. Moreover, should he do so, he would be obliged to 
engage a rival company who had formerly been in his employment, 
and had so mismanaged his affairs that he was compelled to send them 
off at a very short notice indeed. 

Mr. Fun said the case was really a very diflicult one to deal with, 








still he should be happy to assist Mg. BULL either by granting or | 


withholding the license. 

Mr. BULL replied he hardly knew what to say ; the applicants had 
acted in so unbusiness-like a manner during the past year, especially in 
their foreign transactions. The scandalous way in which they had 
treated a little Danish friend of his who had been robbed by two 
fellows named IlapspcurG and HOHENZOLLERN was positively 
shameful. First, they had urged him on to defend himself ; and then, 
when he had been fearfully ill-treated by the ruffians, they had turned 
round on him and told him it was all his own fault for not giving up 
his property quietly. The consequence of this conduct had been that 
Mr. BuULL’s house had got a dreadfully bad name, and it would take a 
long time before it recovered its reputation. Then, too, the PaL- 
MERSTON-RUSSELL gang had managed, if not exactly to quarrel, at 
any rate to act in such a manner towards a French house of business 
with which he was connected, that the principal had declined to have 
anything more todo with Mr. BULL in future, which had been a 
source of great inconvenience to that gentleman. Besides, the reckless 
way in which the company had spent his money, under pretence of 
getting strong bolts and bars put on his house, and, after all, having 
nothing whatever to show for it, had so disgusted Mr. BULL that he 
felt there must be a change of some sort. 

PALMERSTON here stepped forward, and in a jaunty manner tried 
to defend himself. He said that he and JonNNy RvussELL had done 
their best, and he’d like to know what more Mr. BULL required. 
He’d saved Mr. But a deal of money by not interfering for his 
Danish friend, and he said he had engaged one of the best cashiers in 
the world to look after the banking account. Finally, he wanted to 
know who Mr. BuLt would get to do his business for him half so well 
as himself (PALMERSTON) and his pals; and whether Mr. B. thought 
that fellow Dizzy was the man to be trusted with so large a concern 
as the “Government Head.” 

Mr. BULL said it was very true Dizzy was hardly to be trusted; 
still he’d a great mind to try him, for he couldn’t be much worse than 
his present servants. 

At this point both PALMERSTON and RvussELL were observed to 
laugh, for which they were severely reproved by the presiding 
mayistrate. 

RussELL then said that if Mr. Buu liked he’d write him a letter 
explaining the manner in which he proposed in future to carry on the 
business, 

This Mr. BULL at once decisively declined, saying that JoHN’s 
letter-writing had got him into quite enough scrapes already. In fact, 
ae one of his servants who was worth his salt was the cashier 

ae ae > and even he had some eccentric notions, which at times 

7 7 rfered with the regular business of the house, At last Mr. 

requested Mr. Fuw to grant the license provisionally, in the 


hope that the applicants would amend their conduct, and that if there 
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at once a decisive change in the mode of conducting the 


= t 
eile e license would at once be revoked, and the whole set dis- 


business, th 


charged. » 
; The presiding magistrate then addressed the applicants, and advised 


| them to be careful, or they would certainly be at once dismissed and 
their license revoked. He hoped that the present case would be a 
warning to them, for that he should certainly act as Mz, BULL 
requested, and they would then be turned out without characters, 
and the business would be transferred to Dizzy aND Co., who had 
promised that if they were tried once more they would do all in their 
power to give satisfaction to Mr. BULL. 
The applicants then left the court, when PALMERSTON was 
heard to say to RussExt, “ Didn’t I tell you so, Jonnny? The old 
cove ain’t got the pluck to sack us!” 








THE PENNY PRESS. 


Ir is always an amusing thing to watch the “ attitude ” assumed by 
the penny newspaper press under circumstances of public excitement. 
We will suppose that a horrible murder has been perpetrated, and the 
question at issue is, Who is the murderer? and we will follow the 
penny press through the various workings of what the Saturday 
Review calls its penny mind, 
In the first place, it is necessary that before the penny press expresses 
an opinion of its own, it should wait to see what particular view of the 
matter is taken by the Times, as it is absolutely essential that on no 
two points whatever should the dear and the cheap agree. We will 
suppose that A is charged with having murdered B, on the testimony 
of C,D,and E. Ofcourse the broad question is whether A is, or is 
not guilty. If the Times says that A is guilty, then it becomes the 
penny press to say that A is innocent. 
But the matter is further complicated by the necessity of not only 
disagreeing with the Times on broad principles, but also of disagreeing 
with each other on matters of detail. The most obvious mode of 
, dealing with this difficulty is that they should arrange to differ as to 
the individual, not being A, who is to be credited with the murder, 
C, D, and E, the three witnesses, are all available, and each penny 

_ paper will probably invest one or other of these with the dignity. If 
the number of principal witnesses is not sufficient to satisfy the claims 
of all the penny papers, the inspector in charge of the case is always 
available, and, upon a great emergency, the sitting magistrate who 
examined the prisoner. 

Then the grand penny-a-lining principle comes into full force. A 
penny-a-liner being hungry, sits down and writes an account of (say) 
an imaginary interview with the prisoner. He states what cut of coat 
he wore, whether his shirt was clean or not, and with what particular 
periodical he preferred to while away the sluggish hours, He also 
assists justice by giving the prisoner’s account of the way in which 

| (say) the murdered man’s property came into his possession. This 
account is taken to the Penny Teaser, and offered for publication. 
Now the Penny Teaser knows perfectly well that this document is a 
| fabrication, but does not reject it, for it will probably be accepted and 
published by the Daily Whistle, and the Daily Whistle will, by con- 
taining news concerning an interesting topic, stand so much the 
| higher in popular esteem. It matters nothing that that news is false, 
for by the time the public has discovered its falsity it will have for- 
gotten in which particular paper it appeared, while it retains a lively 
sense of the general superiority in the matter of news of the Daily 
Whistle over the Penny Teaser, So the Daily Whistle accepts the 
article, and so, also, does the Penny Teaser, and the Morning Squeak 
and the Penny Bomb. 

This is the way in which the Penny Newspaper Press holds the 

| reins of public opinion. 








A Fact for the Federals. 


**CapTAIN SkmMMEs has sailed, with eight officers, a hundred men, and arms and 
ammunition, on board the Laurel, to take command of a new cruiser.” 


Og, folks in the North, 
CapTaIn Semmes has gone forth 
Once more to take part in the quarrels, 
In a ship from whose name 
He an omen may claim, 
That he’s likely to gather more laurels. 


He has given you the slip, 
- And he’s got a new ship, 
With which he will plague you a few, sir; 
For under his thumb 
You are likely to come, 
And he'll certainly put on his screw, sir (cruiser), 
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THE TWO READING GIRLS. 


YzE who saw the Exhibition 
Of the famous “ sixty-two,” 
“dust remember what a host of 
Visitors one statue drew. 
Demoiselles, in plaits Maponna, 
Or with ALEXANDRA curl, 
Gathered round the chief attraction, 
Maanr’s famous “ Reading Girl.” 


“See,” eried one, “ the very image 
Of a studious lass is here; 

And she bends with rapt attention 
O’er the volume all revere.” 

“ Mark !” another cries, “ how simple 
Is her dress! nor gold nor pearl 

Is required to deck the form of 
MaGni’s famous ‘ Reading Girl.’” 


Lovelier than the tinted Venus, 
Chaster than the Dian Queen, 

And more winsome than the huntress 
Clad in robes of emerald sheen, 

Was this statue round which gathered 
Gallant knight and belted earl ; 

And the work of art was known as 
Maani’s famous “ Reading Girl.” 


But the bard, the while admiring 
All the artist?s wondrous skill, 
When they call that statue perfect, 
Smiles, but is a seeptie still. 
“Though she needs not adventitious 
Aid of wreath of gold or pearl, 
Yet that masterpiece of MaGnt 
Pales before my ‘ Reading Girl.’ 


“hough HER dress of silk or satin, 
Lustrous in its jet black sheen, 

Be expanded by that invention 
Known as crown-stamped crinoline ; 

Though HER brow, so fair and open, 
Wears a coronal of pearl, 

Yet I vow she is more witching 
E’en than Maayi1’s ‘ Reading Girl.’ 


“Come, then, let my peu be diamond, 
Be my ink couleur de rose, 
Perfumed with the fragrant odour 
Of each Eden flower that blows; 
Let my paper’s tint be charged 
With the bridal hue of pearl, 
And I'll try to limn the portrait 
Of my beauteous ‘ Reading Girl.’ 


“Fairer is she than the damsel 
Who besieged the hermit’s isle, 
And her eyes are ‘more unholy ’— 
More bewitching is her smile. 
And around her face so bonnie 
Golden ringlets wreathe and curl ; 
Know you one a tithe so winsome 
As the author’s ‘ Reading Girl ?’ 
“Though her form be all commanding, 
Yet can slight observer trace 
In her every act and gesture 
Majesty combined with grace. 
E’en would jealous senoritas 
For her star their banners furl, 
And admit she far outrivals 
MaGni’s famous ‘ Reading Girl.’ 


“Tell me, sir, while light blue cloudlets, 


Meerschaum-born, cur] round your brow, 


Is not mine by far more beauteous 
Than the one I sketched but now? 

Is she not—though o’er her forehead 
Bands a coronal of pearl— 

Far more winsome, and more loving, 
E’en than Maeni’s ‘ Reading Girl,’” 





pus his own commodities. 
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| CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UP BY OUR OwN MovcuHanp. 

| Srta.—Did you see that letter in the Times last week suggesting 
| that the Davenrort Brorugns should be tied in a sack and dropped 
| into the Serpentine, with Lorp Bury, one of their ardent believers, 
| to see fair play ? 

| Brown.—Yes, and quite approved of it. A most sensible proposi- 
| tion, though I hardly fancy the conjurers themselves would 
| appreciate it. 

| SMITH.—Conjurers?—mediums you mean. Don’t forget their 
| Spiritualist attributes. 

Brown.—Well, it seems to me their performances combine both the 
| conjuring and medium elements at once. 

| SmiTH.—I don’t see in what way. 

Brown.— Why, the performances aro those of conjurers so far as 
the tricks are concerned, and of mediums so far as they draw money out 
of Joun BuLL’s pocket. 

SmiTH.— What a nice look out it would be for London if the 
Purfleet magazine were to go the way of the Erith ditto. 

Brown.—Yes ; but, you know, powder must be kept somewhere after 
all, and it appears that at the Government works they are far move 
careful than in private manufactories. 

SmiTH.— That may be, but the proximity to London is anything 
but comforting, especially when we consider that a trifle of 52,000lbs. 

| is kept there. 

| Brown.—Well, it seems tome that under the circumstances the 

| only thing to be done is to support JonN BRiacHT. 

| SmiTH.— What on earth has le got to do with it ? 

Baown.— Why, asa peace apostle, his doctrines, if properly carried 

out, will obviate all necessity for war and consequently for powder. 

| SmitrH.— Yes, but his humanity begins at home, and stays there, if 

| we may judge by his sentiments towards the Confederates. 
Brown.—Can you explain why the railway companies summon 

those persons only who hurt themselves by getting out of a train 

| before it has stopped, and not those who commit the offence with 

| impunity? I should have thought the latter class most deserved 

| fining, as the former are sufliciently punished by being injured. 





SmitH.—Ah, that’s the humane view of the question, but the 
companies scorn such commonplace rules of action. 

Brown.—Then what do they summon them for ? 

SauiTH.—In self-defence. They consider that an inflicted fine is the 
best possible means of discouraging any action for damages that may 
be brought against them for injuries received. 


A Fresh Water Company. 


AN OLD Sona WITH A NEw SENSE. 
‘* Amono the odd freaks of French speculation may be mentioned the opening of 
a shop for the sale of Jordan’s waters, for the benefit of those who wish their 
babes to be thus honoured.”’ 
In France, as we’re apprised, 
When babies are baptized, 
The font the limpid element is poured in ; 
And it’s now become the thing 
To get somebody to bring 
The water from the other side of Jordan. 
But there’s nothing to denote 
That the water you receive 
Is from Jordan—just to venture on a cavil ; 
No, there’s nothing to denote 
That the water you receive 
Has come all the way from Jordan, and it hasn’t, I believe. 


For it must your fancy strike, 

All water’s much alike, 

If judged of to appearances accordin’ ; 

And the only sort of profit 

That the tradesman could make of it 
Would be by saying ’twas from t’other side of Jordan, 
Whether taken from a moat, 
Or the Jordan, you conceive 
‘Twould be difficult the question to unravel, 

When he charged for it a groat, 

He’d be laughing in bis sleeve, 

| Saying, “ Jordan is a long way to fetch it, I believe!” 
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| 
MILITARY GOSSIP. 


| It is rumoured that the Duke or Beavrort will place the youthful 
| Marquis oy Worcester in the Royal Horse Guards instead of his 


Why is a tobacconist a very worthless tradesman ?—Because he | own old regiment, the First Life Guards, It will be very sad to seo 
| the young scion of so noble a house contintally ia the Dides | 
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A FACT! 
Little Quiller has a great idea of the dignity of literature as a profession, as also of its professors generally— Quiller particularly. 
He has submitted a large parcel of MS. to a publisher for approval, and calls to ascertain the result. 


Publisher (log.):—“* Hon! Mr. Quitter? Yes, Sig, I'VE NOT READ YOUR STUFF, BUT I'LL TELL YOU WHAT I’LL Do; 
TAKE IT ON SPEC, AND TOSS YOU—SUDDEN DEATH—TEN BOB OR NOTHIN’ FOR IT!” 


TLL 
[Poor Little Quiller. 


(To AN OLD ARIA.) 
ROBERT having received the new helmet, layeth by his hat, and singeth :— 


WHEN this old hat was new— 
I’ve had it many a year— 
Our uniform of blue 
Was cut uncommon queer ; 
Our hats, with tops of glaze, 
Like chimney-pots to view— 
All this was in the days 
When this old hat was new. 


“ From information we'd 
Received ” we acted then ; 
And we were thought, indeed, 
A clever set of men. 
No vulgar writers’ stuffs 
Had docked our praise undue— 
We weren’t considered mutls 
When this old hat was new. 


Detectives then were thought 
The keenest of our race; 

For failure had not brought 
Their fame into disgrace. 

And we were ne’er found out, 
When swearing facts untrue— 

We were not heard with doubt 
When this old hat was new. 


} 

| 

A Ballad | ae the Bobbies. 
} 
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We ne’er were proved to use 
Excessive brutal force ; 

Although we pressed our views 
Decidedly, of course. 

That beaks a black book kept 
To note us, no one knew, 

If duty we o’er stepped, 
When this old hat was new. 


Well! one thing’s very plain, 
The best that we can do, 

Is new repute to gain, 
With helmets that are new. 

A course that’s free from blame, 
In future let’s pursue, 

And merit the good name 
We had when hats were new! 
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THE GALLANT “SALAR.” 


Tre king of fishes, whose Latin title is Salmo Salar, is displaying | 
those naval characteristics which used to find so able an exponent in 


the late T. P.Cookg. We extract the following significant fact from 
a contemporary :— 


““Miss MacpHerson Grant, of Aberlour, caught a 21Ib. fish on Wednesday 


pres A Ay on the same day Lapy B, EGFBTON, at Gordon Castle, killed a salmon 
ve . 


What gallant Salar would refuse to come ashore when a lady dropped 
him a line conveying an invitation ? 
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LOOKING GLASSES. 


Ghe Gommergial Plate Glass Gompany, 


CHARLES M’LEAN, Manager, 





oe ao 7o, Sint Sst Rn HT 


(ON THE 80UTH SIDE), 







Beg to publish their Present Prices of 






CHIMNEY GLASSES, OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 


In Carved Wood Frames, Gilt in Mat and Burnished Gold :— 




















Size of Glass. Size of Frames. £ sa 4d. 
40 inches by 30 inches § 53 inches wide by 40 inches high, from...... 215 0 
54 ” 62 " ii Mannie 417 6 
ee: Gay ee ae 70 " a“ 8, a. “ea 910 0 
tae eee ee 84 . 65 - oe wa tee. 8 


And all other sizes equally cheap and good. A large assortment of Mahogany, Walnut-wood, and 
Rosewood Cheval and Dressing Glasses, from 35s. each. Gilt Console and Pier Tables and Glasses, 
Picture Frames, Cornices, &c., all made on the Company's premises, and at trade prices. Re-gilding in 
the best style. Also Fancy Wood Chimney Glass Frames, with best Silvered Plates, frames 3 inches 
wide, outside measurement, 56 by 46, price £4 10s. 


WALNUT, MAPLE, ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BIRCH. 


t> NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


THE WINDOW PANES ARE THE LARGEST SHEETS OF PERFECT GLASS IN THE WORLD. 





Now Ready, price 4d., in coloured wrapper, a 


FUN ALMANACKS | 


FOR 1862, 1863, AND 1864. | 


ALSO | 
“FUN,” Volumes I., II., III, IV., V., & VI. | 


IN PAPER BOARDS, AT 15s. THE SET. 


80, Fleet Street, London. 





Now Reapy, Price 4s. 6p., 


THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN.” 
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THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN” NOW READY, PRICE 4s. 6d. 
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____OFFICE, 80, FLEET STREET. _ 
Now ready, in Magenta Wrapper, Price 4d. 


“FUN” ALMANACKS FOR 1862-3-4. 


Office, 80, Fleet Street, London. 


Part 38.—December, 1864.—Price Fivepence 
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_ KEEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 


PRICE As. 


NOW READY, 
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VOLUME OF 


SIXTH HALF-YEARLY 
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First Manufactured A.D. 1742, or more than One Hundred and Twenty Years. 


This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the Trade of Great Britain for more than a century, and is held in high estimation for its purity and 
pungency of flavour. Sold by the Trade in Lb. and }lb. eanister.—-KEEN, ROBINSON BELLVILLE & So. LONDON. 
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—" | ee ERICE 80 LER “STREET EG, = os 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN 
For Puddings, Custards, Blanc-Mange, &. 

MANUFACTURED AND PERFECTED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, OF OSWEGO, STATE OF NEW YORE. 





It is the Original Preparation from the Farina of Maize, Established 1844, commands the highest price from the Trade, and effers the oest value to the consumer. It is 6 
and not the chalk-whitws produced by 


quarter stronger than any of the imitations, bas a finer grain, and is more d#iiéate. The Ovwego has the natural golden tinge, 
artificial process. KEK N, ROBINSON. BELLVILLE, & CO. Gaatice Hits, Lonpon. 


No. 164,—November 5, 1864.—Price One Penny. Registered for Transmission Abroad, 
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RIEL'S WHITE GUTTA | <8 
PERCHA ENAMEL, chemically prepared 


personal use, prevents toothache and arrests 
don: Supersedes Pre- 





all metallic stoppings. 


WESSRS. GABRIBL, 
old-established Dentists, ; 
No. 7 HARLET STREET, CAVENDISH SQ, W., 
tnd 4, LUDGATE HILL (over Benson’s), b.C.; 
BIRMINGHAM, 65, NEW STREET; 
LIVERPOOL, 14, DUKE STRERT; 
And sold in boxes at 18. 64. (post iree 20 stamps), 
with directions for use. olesale, Barciay’s ; 


retail ef all chemists. 


SHRUNK FLANNEL 'G 


SHIRTS. 
8s. 6d. to Order. 


A fanple Shirt or 

Collar of any descrip- | 

tion made for approval. |_ 

Measures required; neck, 

chest, and height. 

E. Jd. HAWKES, 
Manufactory, 

82, Great Cotter Sr. 
London, N.W, 
Established 1851. 
*,° Patterns Post Free. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





—— 


OCKS’S CELEBRATE 


C REAVING SAUCE, which is 60 higiily 
esteemed with Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Grills, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for 
ponerse use, is sold by the most respectable dealers 
n Pish Sances, 

C COCKS, Reading, Sole Manufacturer. 
J and C, Cocks. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


tegs to inform the Commercial World, Scholass ic Institations, and the publie generally, that by a 
novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced a Nkw SEKIES 
of his useful productions, which, for Excx).LENCB OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHKaAP 
NESS IN PRICK, Must ensure universal approbation, and de competition. Each Pen bears the rene 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; they are putup in boxes containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fae-simile of his signature. At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
eing of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad posts, suitable for the various 
kinds of Writing taught in Schools, Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham: at 

91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 87, GRACECHURCH-STREET LONDON, F.C. 


THE GENUINE QUALITY 
WN & Por 
gon in Ay, 


Late 
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KINAHAN 8 LL WHISKY v. 


COGNAC KRANDY.—This celebrated old 

Irish Whisky rivais the finest French brandy. It is 
ure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 
old in bottles, $s. 8d.,at the retail housesin Lond: Mh, 
by the agentsin the principal towns in England, or 
Wholesale ai 8, Great Windmill-street, London, 


Observe the rei seal, pink label, and cork 
branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whoeky” o ane cor) 


PIESSE & LUBIN’S 


New Perfume for 1864, 


SWEET 
DAPHNE 


Respectfully dedicated to H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS ALICE. 


Is now signed by the Makers, 
“JOHN BROWN,” 
“JOHN POLSON,” 

Upon cach packet, as pur- 

chasers are sometimes de- 

ceived by the substitution of 
cheap kinds that counterfeit 
the appearance of BRown and 
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PATENT 










CORN i iF OUR Po.son’s. 
MINIATURE 





Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 

Copyright Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 








BEFORE YOU HAVE YOUR 


Likeness Taken send for DEWDNEY’S pat- 
terns of brooches, lockets, bracelets, etc.. whivir 
are sent post free. Registered revolving brooches 
in solid gold, to show either likeness or hair at 
ceowe of wearer, from 258. each.—DEWDNEY, 

anulacturing Goldsmith and Jeweller, 173, Fen- 
church-street, London. 
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Mahogany Frame, Slate Bed, Finest Cloth, Balls, Cues, Adjusting Feet, and 
every requisite for the game, from £7 Complete, 
Illustrated Catalogue of Games Post free. 


ASSER & SHERWIN, 81, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ONLY CORN FLOUR FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WHICH HER MAJESTY HAS 
GRANTED ROYAL LETTERS. 


ST. MIRREN’S 
PATENT —aiSncuanees 


CORN FLOUR. 


Full directlens aad Recipes on cach Packet. Sold by Grocers, Chandlers, Chemists, &c. | 
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CAKES 
PUDDINGS 


An illustrated book of fashions and prices free on application to 
SAMUZL BROTHERS, 92, LUDGATE HILL. 





Sevure the PATENTED article, and beware of spurious tinitatione, 












J Carey Toeth-paste is greatly su 
tooth powder; givesthe teetha pear 
protects: the enamel from decay, and | ba 
pleasant fragrance to the breath. Is. 


duce any shade ef brown or black, 
‘oleur. 
ii 





JWADAME RACHEL, the 


great and only restorer of youth and beauty, 
takes this oppor unity to caution the aristocracy 
and nobility against persons who are vending 
algerous compounds, the principal ingredients 
of which are composed of the most deadly le 
and other injurious cosmetics for bleaching an 
whitening the face, such compounds being spurious 
imitations of MADAME RACHFEL’S WELL. 
RENOWNED ARABIAN TOILET REQUISITES, 
Which can only be obtained at her residence, 47a, 
New Bond-street. 


JWADAME RACHEL’s CIR- 


, CASSIAN BEAUTY WASH, ALAEASTER 
POWDER, and GOLDEN HAIR WASH can only 
be obtained at 474, New Bond-street 


fenrdovlentevatengeenmenetjenstcnceumenmedsget ett, berenmemeem 
SANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS 


on FOX’S PARAGON FRAM Ls. 
__W.& J.8. have been awarded Four Prize Medals 
for the quality of their Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 
upwards of Three Millions of Alpaca having been 
made under their Patent. All Umbrellas of their 
Manufaeture have labels with the words, “ Sangsters’ 
Makers.” F 

140, Regent-street 10, Royal Exc 

04, Fleet-street, ; | °75, Chea nade nee 

* Wholesale and Shipping Department. 
N.B.—Osserve tus Name. 


CURE OF DISTRESSING COUGH BY 


> 

DE. LOcocK’s PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—From Mr. J. Beesley, farmer, 
en gre I feel it =e duty to you and the public 
generally, to state that I am indebted tothe use of 
your inestimable medicine for the health I now 
enjoy,” &. They give a rapid cure of asthma, 
— a coughs, and all disorders of the 
lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d, 





and 3s. Qd, per box. Sold by all druggists, 


RECKITTS DIAMOND 


a=) Vo) 


Cleaner and better than all others. 
Sold by Oilmen, Grocers, Druggists, ete. 
RECKITT & SONS, Suffolk-lane, Upper Thames. 
street, and Hull. 


- BEACK: 








BUY YOUR TEAS OF 


HE EAST INDIA TEA 


T COMPANY, the only dealers and importers 
in the kingdom. A savingof Twenty per cent 


9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE. 


GOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS, for indigestion, bile, sick headache, 
acidity, heartburn, flatulency, sp.sis, &c.—Pre- 
pared onty by James Cockle, 18, New Ormond. 
street,and to be had of all Medicine Vendors, 
boxes at 1s. 1gd., 2s. 0d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each. 


TOOTHACHE is instantly 

cured by BUNTER’S NERVINE, which also 
forms a stopping, and sa:es the tooth. Sold by all 
chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet, or post free for 15 
stamps, from J. R. COOPER, chemist, Maidstone. 


ONIC BITTERS.— 
T WATERS’S QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
efficient tonic, an unequalled stomachic, and oo 
gentle stimulant, Sold by Grocers,Italian Ware- 
housemen, Wine Merchants, Confectioners, and 
others, at 80s.adozen. Manuta:tured by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, Lon- 
don. Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co. 
Worcester. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


is produced by GOWLANL’s LOTION. It 
sustains great purity and delicacy of complexion, 
removes freckles, tan, aid redness, and promotes 
healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, 
and is recommended in preference to any other 
preparation by the Medica’ Profession. old by 
dr iggists and perfumers; half pints 2a. 0d. 


POCKET TIMEPIECE, 
A warranted to dencte Sol. r lime correctly, 
6d. post free. Envelopes 244 . 34d., and 444. per 
Note paper, 3d., 44d, and fd. per 5 quires, (3 o 
Patent) L dies? and Gents’ Paper Col.ars anne 
in every variety, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. & a 
gross. Patent Safety Envelopes, 1s. per er 
Samples amd terms free. Cheap Stationery, 
Frinting, ame Toy Warehouse, 38, 

oh 




















figh Holborp, 


Now Ready, in Magenta cloth, 


(ASES FOR BINDING THE 


SIXTH VOLUME of FUN.—Price 1s. 04. 


GLACK'S SILVER ELEC- 


TRO-PLATE is as good tor wear as real silver. 


Fippiew Patrsrn—Per doz. ie 
Table Forks . . 110 Oandl 1 e 
Dessert ditto. .. . 1090 110 : 
Table Spoons. 110 0 » 118 ° 
T nn bus 8 518 0 
TeaS Bs « ° q ~ a 
u atis, or post free. Orders carr 
oa ICHARD and JOHN BLACK, 896 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 


rior to any 
whiteness, 
mparte @ 
Price . 

Ta" ¥° . . 2 DYE, certain to pro- 
INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE, certain to pray 


It cannet possibiy injure the hair, has no 


able odeur, and is easily a; oe ai 
12, Three Kingecourt, Lombaru-street, Vohsen 
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. ANTI=GAROTTE EXERCISE FOR YOUNG 
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LADIES 


A Sketch near St, John’s Wood, 


Kate (shooting) :—“ WINGED HIM AGAIN, Mamma!” 
Mamma :—* VERY GOOD, MY DFAR, THAT’S TWO FOR YOU TO OXE OF LyDta’s.” 











TOWN TALE. 
By THE LUXsCHER AT THE Puss, 


I HAVE already stated my opinion that the DavENProRT BROTHERS 
were not worthy of the attention of scientific men, who could not be 
expected to detect jugglery. They have been taken in hand by pro- 
fessed conjurers, and, as I expected, turned inside out. Honestly I 
confess their performance puzzled me, unexperienced as I am in the 
arts of magic. But I felt instinctively it was a swindle. I asked 
myself—would you go to Ameria for honesty, or is that country, now 
pfunged in an unnatural strife which develops it into a nation of fiends, 
the spot selected of Heaven for such manifestations and so close an 
intercourse with its mysteries? It may be personal, but it is candid 
to add, that after looking at the physiognomies of the brothers, I asked 
myself—would you trust either of them? and I said, certainly not. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, however, has come forward and settled all the 
doubts of the uninitiated who declined to believe .n the supernatural 
agency of the Davenports. For this he deserves the warmest thanks 
of all men of sense for, it is complete and satisfactory exposure of the 
humbug. On Tuesday, the 25th of October, the Professor struck the 
death-blow to the pretentions of the Davenrorts. He gave aprivate 
séance at the St. James’s Hal], and be/ore an educated and intelligent 
audience, went through the DavENFoRT programme in full liybt, and 
with entire success. 
over again by a sailor accustumed to nautical knots, and over and over 
ayain released themselves. ‘The spirit hands, the withdrawal of the 
coat, the flinging out of the musical instruments, and the re-tying 
were all shown. And now, when we have warmly thanked the Pro- 
fessor for the great service he has done to soclety In thus exp siny the 
cheat, the question arises, what shall we do with the DaveEsPronkts. | 
think it is hardly possible to give too severe a punishment to mounte- 
banks who trade on the holiest feelings of human nature, «nd make 
accomplices of hysteria and latent insanity, 
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His daughter and an assistant were tied over and | 


best years of my life to be allowed to lay their own knotted ropes on 
the backs of the whole firm. What would have been excellent and 
laudable as an exhibition of dexterity and juggling, when palmed off 
as a manifestation from the unseen world, earns for its exhibitors the 
indelible ignominy of impious scoundrelism, I have no doubt the 
good people who at séances in Portland Plave and elsewhere have been 
awestruck at these spiritual revelations will feel very angry to learn 
that they have been duped. But they ought not—for who cannot be 
Ceceived by conjuring? And, dear me! put a lotof sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, imaginative, literary people inadark room—bang a tambourine 
at the back of their heads, and ring a bell in their ears—and they’ll 
believe anything! 

I am beginning to look out for the inquiry into the Belfast riots, 
Are they going to be hushed up, or glozed over? Because if so, I 
fancy we may look out fora repetition of them at the very earliest 
opportunity. I hope the new Lord Lieutenant will begin his career 
with an act of good omen, and insist on seeing justive done to both 
factions alike. Clemency is a very charming thing, but cowardice 
begins with a C too, and you can’t always see which is which, 

Tue Industrial Exhibition at the Islington Agricultural Hall is 
very well worth a visit. Those who take an interest in the we!fare of 
the working classes, will find much to delight them in the products of 
hours of leisure employed in self-improvement. A card mode) of a 
chapel in Camberwell, cut out by a domestic servant, is a most re- 
markable piece of workmanship ; aod someone, I think a watchmaker, 
bas made an ivory model of the last Exhibition Buildiny, which looks 
better than I vould have supposed any ingenuity could have made it 
do. Mu. Cork, C.U.—alias FeLIX SUMMEKLY—has somehow allowed 
some specimens of South Kensington wood engraving to creep in 
they are chiefly the work of ladies, and it is a great pity they 


here ; 
I should recommend my readers 


should have so wasted their time. 


‘by no means to omit a pilyrimaye- for it is a pilgrimage—to the 


I would pive five of the 


shrine of industry in North London, They will see what the work- 


ing man cau do, It will puzzle some of them to do likewise, 





OUR “LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 


on. GRANTLEY BerxeE Ey has written an account of his 
“ ale Recollections.” Whemwesay that we have read the book, 
our readers will; of course, be aware:tliat we have done full justice to 
its merits, suet as they are, and’ which chiefly consist of pointless 
remarks on things in general, and ditto anecdotes about bygone 
worthies, in some,.cases unworthies:also, of whom the world of to-day 
knows littloandicames less and an immense amount of’ private: family 
scandal whiekiit\would havebeen much better taste to omit. Having 
read it we thought it would? be but fair to notice it in Fun; but as 
we are famtoe tender-hearted.toblame, even where blame is deserved, 
and. too lionest: to: praise where, no praise is due, we determined to 


notice the , Amd'asy ofcourse, during our existence 
we have come: inte. contact. with, s; we might almost say 
milli we camer te the conclusion that a few 


ions, of illustrious men, 
anecdotes mone.Bérkeleyieo would) Venthiomest. fii ting way of carrying 
out our intention. We commencey,tiier, withithe 
Marneng snp Customs or tee Ene Lis in’ 1862.— It is not 
generally known that the manners of the Englisk of 1862 differed 
jally ftom those of the Japanesein the sameyear. Nevertheless, 
such was the case. Fancy an, Englishman residing in: Piccadilly 
enjoying his matutinal shower bath in open ro > aerate his front 
door ; yeb/such was. undoubtedly the custom at i at the time. 
Or; an English bride staining her teeth a deep, jet: te-celebrate her 
warri ay, rather, should any of her dégtal pearls be missing, 
weldaie not rather have gove to CakTWhiGH and had.the missing 
jewel@replaced in his best manner? We merely mentiomthese facts 
to.refute the growing notion that a similitude did exist atsthe-period 
we are speakingof between the two countries. 
Caanogs In Lonpon.— Where is now Blackfriars Bridgeowbichin 


childhood’s sunny days if was our wont to cross when we wemtitosee) 


our old aunt who lived at Camberwell? Where, also, is ford | : a . 
1 ay a ge : upon it, the price to be paid by the KIN@ oP IfaLy forthe privilege 


Market ? famed for the penny ives, dispensed by the hand ‘of ‘Italia’s,; UPO! 
in:view ? 


chosen son. We knowhe has a bigger place, where erst the»Adelaidey 
Gallery rivalled the Polytechnic in scientific wonders. But are:the ices. 
the same? No! with advancing prosperity he charges 4d. and 6d., and. 


the former cheap but innutritious refrizerators have-vanished from the» 


hall as a tale that.is told or a dreanmxdreamed, never; never to return. 

Our. Finest: ALMaNack.— It:will bedongere we forget the sensation 
that waa. ‘in Louden when: it’was. first known that we were. 
about to publish an almanack, ‘ What, an almanack,” said JONEs, 


“from Fun! Then depend upon itjit-wilk be something extremely: 


good.” “No!” said SmiTu, dogmatically, “ it will be a_ weak imitation 
of preceding almanacks published by superior comic petiodicals of a far 
higher class. Besides, what can you expect for a penny?” But the 
ublic did expect something, and they gotit.. And onthe day of pub- 
ication the crowd in Fleet-street, seeking to possess themselves of the 
cheap, but nevertheless inestimable, treasure was so great that the 
Mayor and Corporation in person came to. solicit us te sell only a 
limited number daily, lest injury to the surrounding property should 
occur from. the loud explosions of Jaughter which shook the neigh- 
bourhood within a radius of four miles of: our office from the throats 
of the delighted purchasers, . 

Tue Errect Propucep By Fun. on; THe MunistRy.—Nor was 
the Premier slow to recognize our merits. ‘Che first impression of the 
first number was scarcely outside the door of our office, ere a Hansom 
cab arrived from the Treasury, bearing LORD. PaLMEBSTON on a visit 
of congratulation to, the editor. ‘Can I'see the editor?” was his 
lordship’s remark to our attendant imp. ‘“ Not if I knows it,” was the 
discomforting reply, Luckily, we. happened: at the moment to 
emerge from our sanctum, and _ recognizi the Premier, 
requested him to walk in. ‘“ You'll support us, of course, my dear 
Fon? Relying on your assistance, the Liberal Government con 
ony the world—by which I mean Dizzy & Co.—to all eternity.” 
“So long as your lordship’s party deserves.it, but not one. moment 
longer,” was the stern and uncompromising rejoinder. Andwith this 
reply LorD PALMERSTON. was forced to be content, for no other could 
he obtain from us, despite all his cajoleries:and invitations to Broad- 
lands and Cambridge House. 

_ But there! we could go on for ever with our “ Life and Recollec- 
tions.” Only for the present our readers must be content with the 
instalment we have given. 


The Derby Dilly-ad. 

Im is rumoured that M&ssrs. Murray’ are -about to publish a 
translation of ‘Homen’s Jiiad, by the Eart or Dersy. We suppose 
the verse will be blank to commemorate the noble earl’s political 
career. We hope this literary venture may be more successful than 
some-of those“ Essays on Statesmanshin” which may be described as 
his earl-ier efforts. 





[NovemBer 5, 1864. 


A NICE CONVERSATION. 


Dramatis Persona.—The EMPEROR OF ALL THE Russias, and the 
Emperor NaPoLgon THE THIRD. 


Nap.— Good. morning, your majesty, Really the coincidence of our 
meeting ismostsingular. Quite arepetition of history—ne c’est pas ? 

ALEX.—Hum! ha! yes. I hope, though, for your sake, the re- 
petition may not be carried too far. Moscow to wit. 

Nap.— Your majesty is pleased to be jocular. In the present day, 
nous avons changé tout celé, Rectification of frontiers, not annexation 
is the mode im which: Prance extends her territory now-a-days ; and 
a propes of frontiers; reminds me of Poland. I wish you could find 


some milder modes of’ paetfying her than thoseat present at use. 


ALEX.-—MMon cher; jevous en pric, do let me govern my own subjects 
my owmway,. Il didn’t: interfere with your-coup d’état, 

NaP:—Because; if’ T remember rightly, your majesty was not on the 
Russian thromerat thetime, and your august father knew better than 
Zs ey hiss hands: where: his:fingers stood a. fair chance of getting 

urnt. 

ALEX:—Tine.. But let-us:turn to more agreeablesubjects. So you 
mean ee Holy Pathervafter all. Poor old boy! I can’t help 
smiling; whem 1 think how he and. his non possumus will fare without 
the troapsof’ the eldest. son:of theechurch. 

Nap:—Well, he’!] haveto:aecommodate himself to the ‘‘ indisputable 
logic of: facets? as:T'say whem I) want'to convince any Power weaker 
than my own to take things quietly; and not make a row about them. 

ALEX.— Which means, of course;1hat His Holiness is to relinquish 
the temporality, and stick to the spirituality. 

Nap.—Oh dear, no. My friend VieToRr:promises to look after and 
defend him, and (winking) being on the:spoet; of course he’ll be able to 
do so far more eflicaciously than even I cam. 

ALEX.— Of course. And might I askj not. to put too fine a point 


Nap.—Price! (Aside.)—Comme ils sont‘ grossiers, ces Tartares ! 


_(Aloud,)—The satisfaction of my own conseiencein having thus for- 


warded the cause of Italy, on which, as youmay: beaware, I have long 
setimy heart. 
ALEX.—So I’ve heard; but, you'll exeuseawy laughing; I'could not 
have believed it had I not heard it-from: } own lips, 
Nap.—To change the subject, how about the new Holy Alliance ? 
ALEX.—I beg your parden- Holy Alliance? What do you mean ? 
Nap.— Why, with Austria and Prussia, on the mutual-guarantee-of- 
all-possessions principle. 
ALEX.—Bah! A mere chimera, with no actual existence save in 
the.imaginative brain. of journalists, and ces gens both you and I know 


how to manage pretty well, I think. 


Nap.—Speak for yourself, Monsieur mon frre. In France the press 
is free—in name, at any rate, 

ALEx.— Ah, in Russia it is not, but the result is precisely the same. 

Nap.—May be. But confidentially, is there any truth in the 
rumour? ‘The despatwhes in the Morning Post were something more 
than canards, or I am much mistaken. 

ALEX.—On any other subject I should be only too delighted to 
give you information, buton that you really mustexcuse me. Besides, 
re supposing it to be true, you, at all events, have nothing to do 
with it, 

Nap.—Just so, and for that very reason ,I am desirous of knowing 
the truth of the matter. 

ALEx.—Then I must refer youto GoRTSCHAKOFF. (Aside.)—And 
if he tells you avything, I’ll—I’Il—give up Poland. 

Nap.—Your majesty won’t tell me, then, Take my advice, how- 
ever, and don’t do anything rash. Remember the Crimea. 

ALEXx.—Don’t be alarmed; but it is time to dress, so I must wish 
your mujesty good afternoon. (Aside as he goes out.)—You. don’t 
pump me, Master Nap. 

Nap.—Good afternoon. (Aside, with extreme contempt.) —And the 
stupid Tartar actually thinks he can hoodwink me/ (Zatt.) 


The Man for Galway. 


Many signs of the coming struggle are observable in England and 
elsewhere, but’ the general election has hardly elicited anywhere so 
candid an utterance as this, which is copied from the placards on the 
walls of an [Irish town :— 

‘*Conservativesof Galway! Hold yourselves disengaged! A friend and favourite 
will be in the field in a few days.”’ 

We hope that Scotland will lend her sister isle the loan of a thistle, 
or the “friend and favourite” will not find the field a very interesting 
one. 
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THE LIE OF A LIFETIME; 
OR, 
RANDOM READINGS OF TrRatrorovs Tratts, Past PassaGkS AND 
PRESENT PROSPECTS, 
or 


THE MODERN AUGUSTUS. 


A SERIOUS *SERIAL IN SEVERAL SECTIONS. 


SECOND SERIES. 





SECTION THE THIRD. 
Pranco- Italian Convention.— Rome or Death. 


ANOTHER hollow promise, false as Ta@o’s venomed speech, 

Seems now to place.a longed-for boon within [talia’s reach ; 

But like a Dead Sea apple, fair and ruddy to the eye, 

Yet bitter ashes to the taste ; ’tis but a specious lie. 

The during Frankenstein of France now fears the mighty thing 
Whose scarce formed lips gave vent to sounds; thatstill around him 


ring ; 
For, ere United [taly had drawn its firat,’full breath, 
Its half inflated lungs belched forth the'dread cry, ‘‘ Romeor Duatu !” 
And then the rash Creator who had filehed Promethean fire 
To animate a * fixt idea,” a selfish, base desire, 
Stood, self-o’ermatched—irresolute +#ill, sinning deeper still, 
He sought te starve the giant form hewould not—dare not KILL! 


The fall fruition of the hope—nay, more—the stern demand 
E:nbodied in that fierce war cry, aust crushall he had planned ; 
Must rend NaPOLEON’s flimsy mask; .indite him, self 

Before the bar of outraged France, whose faith Aeshadsabused. 
For sound, free constitutions, could they everiiéd place 

In heart’ of Eurepe’s continent, must crush the tyrant race : 
The Kaisars of the Hapsburg line; the Cossack’s hauyhty rile ; 
With Corsican usurpers, and. the whole despotic school ; 

While! Freedom’s dying embers, famuédiagain into a blage, ) 
Would warm poor Poland’s chilled fife-biood; would.am the Magyar’ 


mS 


raise 
The spirit of an outraged raee, breathing a mightyidaate ; 
And e’ew Cirvassia’s gracefal forms would lend a morabweight 
To aid the onward pressure @f.a patriotic force 
That could—and would—sweep tyranny for ever frem its course. 


And so the manvof progress, yet the man of fixt id 
The pseudo Providence of France, whose lavish de fears ; 


The man who gives France Liberty— of speech— yet: gags the press ; 
The patron who.gives’Mexico freedom—or something ese ; ; 
The man f bold demeanour, which scarce hides a craven heart, 

In Russo-Austrian intrigue resolves to play his part. 


+ -% tt . * 
* + * * ts 
With feelings mingling hope and dread, suspicionemaidewagne fears 


Of French treaty, or Convention, anxious Italia 
And thinks of Villafranva, and of Asppomentd’s blot, 
Dreading the MEPHISTOPHELES who prompted that foul shot ; 
Yet listens eagerly and learns that Darin must consent 
To empty pa/aces at first; and next, p’yaps, must be blent 
With Nive and Savoy in their shame) their amputated fate 
Yielding.to Florence—Not To Rome—the archives of theStato, 
“ For what,” cries fevered Italv, ‘<shall such a price*eepaid ? 
This is, indeed, the pound of flesh for temporary aid!” 
Then comes reply, “ In twovyears heace, French bayonets withdrawn 
From Rome, will leave the’ Vatican —and Papal States quite: shorn 
Of foreign aid; willdeawathe Porg to rule, or falbeffate ; 
To rule—a king, by forceof arms ; or.Bope, by moral weight. 
* - e * * 
* . * * * 


Not long this flimsy programme hides its author’s vile intent ; 
From end to end, poor Italy, by jealous factions rent, 

Proves that, with skill demoniav, NaPOLEON’s daring scheme 

Must surely crush the hope it fed—deride it as a dream — 

And prove as sternly fatal as the “ Lernean Hydra's gift,” 
Convu/sing, and degrading, where it promised to uplift. 

For though each city yields to Rome, at once, and as of right 

(Or from its gather’d Jaurels, or the legend of its site), 
Yet, failing Rome, each city claims with other equal share, 

And, passion blind, the warning scorns, ‘Or aNaRgCHY BEWARB! ” 
Yet worse remains; the capital is either changed pro tem. 

Or permanent, the “ Onto Rome” it must for ever stem. 
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In either case the plot succeeds, for two year" jealous hate 

Hopes of “* United Italy ” would surely uncreate ; 

While if the Seven Hills be left, a canver in i's breast, ° 
Incurable, uncvauterized—It»lia ne’er can rest ! 

But linger on iu agony, till with its latest breath 

It breathes upon its poisoner the stigma of its death, 





A QUADRUPED QUERY. 
TO THE KDITUR OF FUN. 

S1r,—The scientific may be uncommonly acate, but. I don’t think 
they can quite solve a difficuity which a difficulty I have revently 
had with the Commissioners of Wandsworth Common have sugyested 
to me. 

I have been feeding geese on that common, and the authorities have 
impounded them—I may say (in order to be i. telligible) estreated them. 

Now my position is this:—Although as a rule they do not allow 
geese on the common, but permit quadrupeds to-wander free and un- 
questioned, they have quatified my quondam biped geese for the free- 
list of Wandsworth flats (no: offence meant to the authorities). 

“Of course when they made my geese (four feet) they became 
usdrupeds, and free to do as they tike. ailleg an anger, 
. ; Seam. ete., ” Anniz MALL. 





THE LAST FROM ASHANTES. 


Fa memory of CapTain Georoe THorne, the pioneer of the Ashantee 
itiou, who, after being sent home in a dangerous statewithoul even 
@ servant to atiend upon him, and dying almost immediately after his 
arrival inBagland, was refused the tribule of a soldier's funeral, 

Pam and sick, aud very weary, 
lying on the deck ; 
Of-his former stalwart manhood 
‘Nothing but a wreck. 


He who worked the work of England 
Through the tropic blaze, 
‘ded the treavherous miasma— 
‘Hath not. many days. 
Thin white hands, a clammy forehead, 
‘Anda sunken eye — 
‘Home he comes, a shattered soldier— 
‘Home-:hecomes to die. 
“Praying inthe Western Indies 
‘Por -her-darligy,’s life — 
‘For thi r beavy tidings — 
‘Lo !uutortardd wife. 
‘With:their-onethild she is striving, 


ow withiher paia ; 
‘Amd-bhe follews—but will never 
‘Seeker lovemgain. 


He is strivke ithe fevers 
Of.the*T Zone ; 

And they-send:hiw back uncared for— 
Send him back:alone. 


Ay! not even to a servant 
Did theygive the charge ; 

Truly, to her bravest children 
Enylasid’s heart is large ! 

Had not Faomwpsoy, though watranger, 
N the end, 


Pleaded for a crust ; 
‘Asked that-~whendsdt'bod y should be 
Given to the dust, 


It might be a soldier’s ending ; 
And some poor weak 

Called “ AvuTHor rams,” refused it +— 
“ec * Teas against the \9? 


I'll be Shot if he did. 


A PARAGRAPH in a Scotch paper says that a certain CapTraIn 
NICHOLSON, while shooting at Brotherton, had the extraordinary good 
fortune to ki) ashipé flying anda hare running with one shot. Two 
birds with evgie is a joke to this! Was the hare running in the 
air, or the bird flying on the ground, we should like to know? We 
are inclined to bid our northera contemporary tell this story about 
a shot with a long bow to a goose, or the marines, 
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AN AB-NORMAL POSITION. 


Norma :—“* HENCE! THY CHILDREN—TAKE THEM WITH THEE!” 
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THE CHEESE. 


be Tus people of Cheshire are about to present Lono..PALMERsTON with a large 
eese,”” 


SIX MONTHS FOR SIX WALNUTS. 


A COUNTY magistrate has lately immortalized himse‘f by awarding 
siz months’ imprisonment with hard labour to one WILLIAM WEBB 
Sor stealing six walnuts. Observe the beautiful harmony of connection 
between the offence and the penalty—a month per walnut. Our 
praise halts here; it is only to be understood as touching originality 
and mathematics; of the justice and mercy we will not say much, 
merely observing in the mildest way possible—just hinting, in fact— 
that this county magistrate must be a sad ruffian. And so, doubtless, 
thinks Mr. Norraeg, of Tulse Hill, who brought the sentence before 
the consideration of Sir GrorGE Grey, and received the following 
reply :— 

‘* Whitehall, Oct. 20, 1864.—Sir,—The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment having considered your application on behalf of W1rt1am Wess, I have the 
satisfaction to acquaint you that he has felt warranted, under all the circumstances, 
in advising Her Magsrsry to reduce the prisoner’s sentence to imprisonment to one 
month. [ am, sir, ete., T. G. Barinc, Grorcr S, Norrace, Esq., Sidmouth 
Lodge, Tulse Hill.” 

On the graceful tautology in the concluding phrase of this official 
bon bon we will not befoo critical. We must remember that it comes 
from a Government office; but for the matter—well, so far so good, but 
not so good asitought to have been. Notonly has Siz GrorGk GREY 
missed fire in sufficiently cutting down the original—for even now 
the sentence is far beyond the desert—but he has lost a rare chance of 
snubbing the Surrey Justice, while recognizing, though in a dwarfed 
form, the brilliance of that invention which calculates punishment by 
the rules of arithmetic. What a fine opportunity for combining 
sense with sarcasm! Why not six days for six walnuts? Yet Sir 
GEORGE Grey couldn’t see it; but that’s nothing wonderful for Sir 
Grorck Grey. As to the judgelet of Tulse Hill—we don’t know his 
name, but we suppose that to be his neighbourhood—now we’ll hazard 
a guess-that he goes to church twice every Sunday, and has family 
prayer. Of such are many “who make clean the outside of the cup 
and of the platter,” yet within are hard as the nether millstone. 
Here isa nice specimen, certainly; a man, sleek and oily to look 
at, but with a mere muscle where the heart should be, content 
to break a child’s spirit, to blast him, perhaps, for life, because he had 
filched six nuts from a walnut tree. We remember us that in our 
boyish days there were orchards upon which we levied black mail, and, 
may be, walnut trees up which we clambered in search of spoil; and 
we remember us that there were shouts and rushes of infuriated 
farmers, though, as we were noted for our fieetness, we generally dis- 
tanced pursuit. Naturally enough we made the best use of our legs, 
because we looked for an application of JoHN Hopaxr’s stick, and we 
think now, whatever we might have thought of it then, that we should 
have richly deserved a caning, but the fear of six months’ in gaol and 
hard labour to boot never once loomed before our infant mind. But 
we didn’t live in Surrey, and that may account for our easy way of 
viewing matters. On second thoughts, however, we imagine that had 
we lived in Surrey our danger would not have been greater than in 

our own county. Itall depends upon your bird and his plumage. 
We robbed orchards and ut groves in respectable broadcloth ; most 
probably WILLIAM WEB did not, 


THE sensible people of Cheshire, 
Determined the Premier to please, 

Have determined to make in his honour 
A cheese—a remarkable cheese. 


(Chorus)—A cheese, a cheese, a. cheese, a cheese, 
A very perfect cheese ! 


His lordship their present will value, 
For reasons discovered with ease ; 
Fellow-feeling will make him approve it— 
For he, so he thinks, is the cheese, 


(Chorus) —The cheese, the cheese, the cheese, the cheese — 
Yes, he’s a perfect cheese ! 


Is it possible Cheshire admirers 

Wish to hint by such presents as these 
That age is oft apt to make mouldy 

E’en the cheesiest sample of cheese. 


(Chorus) — Of cheese, of cheese, of cheese, of cheese, 
Ay, e’en of perfect cheese ! 


May the Premier adopt the suggestion, 
And by taking great trouble to please, 
Keep his friends and admirers from cutting 
This very rich, racy old cheese, 
(Chorus)—The cheese, the cheese, the cheese, the cheese, 
This very ancient cheese ! 
———————————— 


A BIRTHDAY ODE. 


‘* LoRD PALMERSYTON’s birthday was the 20th instant,on which date his lord- 
ship reached the age of eighty." — "ide Papers. 


To each man upon earth 
Than the day of his birth 
More important there seldom occurs day ; 
But we all must declare 
That his pleasure we share 
With Lorp Pam, who was eighty on Thursday. 


Acclamation will ro}l 
From the North and South Pole, 
The West Indies (for instance, from Hayti) 
And the East Indies too, 
Wishing all that is due 
To Lozp Pam, who on Thursday was eighty. 


And Great Fun unexcelled 
(Though at times he’s compelled 
On:his lordship severely to comment), 
Gives his hand a good grip— 
Of his wine takes a sip— 
“ Many happy returns of this moment!” 





A Rhyme, not of Nonsense, 
For THE Davenport BrotHEeRs CoMPANY (LIMITED). 


Ir seems plain that “that actor” D. BovucicavLr, 
Of the DavENPoRT BRoTHERS’ cute crew’s a Co., 
By his trying to puff 
The nonsense and stuff 
They to juggling, and mimicing music owe, 


But England won’t listen to puffery, 

She winks at such ignorant stuff her eye. 

. Here and there though a fool 
Becomes knavery’s tool 

( You call him a fool—but a duffer, I). 


But we, though they think the game snug, ’ll 
Against their hypocrisy struggle, 

And as certain as fate 

Will erelong demonstrate 
The whole of the plan of the juggle. 


And when some acute-minded Saxon 

Comes down these shrewd Yankee-land quaeks on, 
The rope that they tied on 
May well be relied on 

To expression our opinion their backs on. 


Clubs and Cloiles, 


IT is stated that a club has been started in New York called the 
‘* Wear-your-last-winter-overcoat Club.” If these nice sartorial dis- 
tinetions are to be observed we shall expect to hear of a “ Have-your- 
pantaloons-patched Club,” or a “Send+your-hat-to-be-done-up,” or a 
“ Have-your-umbrella-covered-again Club/” The subject of clubs 
must be nearly exhausted when they thus approach the clothes (close). 


A DANGEROUS DAHLIA, 
“Ir has been attempted to punish a gardener in Warsaw for growing a red and 
white dahifa, those being tbe Polish colours.”— Vide Papers, 
THERE was a poor gardener at Warsaw, 
Whom the Russians with threats would of course: awe, 
For displaying so gaily a 
Red and white dahlia! 
Whoe’er such an act of brute force saw ? 





Private and Confidential. 


As a profound secret we beg to mention to our readers that itis 
stated in a Welsh paper that “the inhabitants of Lianbedrgoch and 
the contiguous parish of Llanfairmatharfarneithaf”—but we aresure: 
our readers will repeat it (if they can), so we pause, 
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FUN. 


THE COMIC MYTHOLOGIST. 


[November 5, 1864. 





C. M. supposes it was all right, but he fears that a modern hero who 
took the same steps would find some difficulty in convincing a court- 


[Notg py THE EpiTor.—The Comic Physiognomist has at length | martial of his heroic qualities, 


fallen a victim to his enormous Jabours.. He has, as he himself ex- 
pressed it to us ( through the medium of the DavENPorRT BROTHERS), 
physiognomied himself into another and a worse world. How this 
frightful consummation was brought about we are not informed; we 
must be content to accept the fact as we find it. At the same time 
every information will be cheerfully given to scientific gentlemen who 
may be desirous of investigating this unprecedented cause of death. 
The Editor has a melancholy pleasure in stating that he has secured 
the services of a gentleman before whose intellectual radiance the less 
remarkable and much more ineffectual fires of the C. P must neces- 
sarily pale. On the whole the Editor rather congratulates the readers 
of Fun on the C. P.’s premature end, for he was becoming a nuisance, 
and was growing uppleasantly cocky on the strength of his certainly 
enormous popularity. | 
INTRODUCTION. 

The Comic Mythologist regrets extremely that these papers must, 
from their nature, afford both instruction andamusement. Personally 
he has the greatest possible objection to anything that savours of the 
educational. His own education was grossly neglected in his early youth, 
and he hereby expresses his thanks to those beneficent parents who 
kindly allowed him to grow up his own way. At the moment of his 
penning these lines he knows nothing whatever of mythology. He 
is accustomed to swear by one JOVE when annoyed, he has seen some 
classical burlesques, and he has purchased a second-hand ‘‘ Lempriere,” 
for sven Mdananeh, This is the classical foundation upon which 
he intends to build for himself an undying reputation as a Comic 
Mythologist. The C, M. undertakes, hereby, to make these papers as 
uninstructive as possible, and he confideutly assures his readers that 
they will not derive the smallest amount of genvine information from 
them if he can possibly help it. 

ACHILLES 
Was the son of PELEevs and TuHxETIs, who was a sea-deity (see 
“THETIS,” when we get to it). THErTIs gave herself out as immortal 
(which was absurd, or where is she now?), and was so extremely in- 
dignant at finding herself the mother of seven mortal sons, that she 
threw them all, one after the other as they were born, into the kitchen 
fire—a course of procedure which, if it had been indulged in at a later 
period, would certainly have resulted in her own immortality being 
laced to an extremely severe trial at the Old Bailey. 

Px.LeEvs, who appears to have been a monarch of a singularly easy 
frame of mind, stood this sort of thing for several years. At length 
it seems suddenly to have occurred to him that the analogy 
that THETIS appeared to draw 
between his sons and a litter of 
puppies was not particularly 
complimentary to himself as 
their father, while it was par- 
ticularly uncomplimentary to 
THETIs as their mother, so he 
took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of rescuing the seventh 
from his sensation situation, It 
appears that an authority pos- 
sessing the familiar name of 
TzkTzgEs assigns to THRTIS a 
different motive in the case of 
AcHILLEs. T. says that with the view of conferring immortality upon 
the young man, she anointed him with ambrosia during the day, and 

ut him into the fire at night. The C. M. does not kuow what am- 
rosia was, but conceives that it might have been a species of pomatum 
That immortality might have 









been brought about by such 2) 

a receipt is undoubted, but it must D é Deere 
have been of a posthumous de- ay ‘a 
scription. Other writers say that 


she dipped him into the Styx (on 
the principle, the C. M. supposes, 
of “Spare the rod, spoil the 
child”), and so rendered invul- 
nerable every part of the body 
except that by which she held 
him, and which was, on that ac- 
count, ironically called the “heal.” ‘ 

His careful mamma, with the ‘ x is ii 
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object of preventing him from {Se YS 
going to the Trojan war, dressed 

im up as a woman, and here we have him undergoing the operation. 
As he is looked upon as one of the foremost heroes of antiquity, the 





As Troy could not be taken without the aidof Unysszs, and as the 
army before that city were getting tired of the extremely long Troy 
wait which elapsed between each of the hacks, they sent Utysszs, in 
the assumed character of a pedlar, to the court of LycomEprs, in which 
ACHILLEs was then staying. ULyssks exposed jewels, ribbons, and 
arms for sale to ACHILLEs, and as ACHILLEs (although dressed as a 
woman) took to his (ULYssEs) arms, whereas a woman would at the 
sight of them take to her (the 
woman’s) legs, his sex was dis- 
covered. The murder being out, 
he accompanied his companions 
to the war, where (being invul- 
nerable) he performed prodigies 
of valour. However, he appears 
to have snatched at every excuse 
for shirking military duty, and 
the abduction of his mistress, 
BRIsEIs, by AGAMEMNON, af- 
forded him urgent private grounds 
for leaving the seat of war, The 
death of Patrocivs, however (of 
whom the C. M. knows nothing at 
all yet), woke him up, and induced 
him to slay HxctTor, and drag 
him three times round the walls 
of Troy. The engraving in the 
margin shows the condition to 
which HEcTOR was reduced after 









the “third round.” It cannot be said that he came up smiling. The 
tears of the aged Priam at length induced the cowardly ruffian 
ACHILLEs to yield 
up the body, which 
was ground down 
to the condition 

shown in nd My = 

graving. Heafter- i SS ‘a , @ if 
wards fell in love =SM@ Ektw Ovo Or 3eh\| 
with Hsrctor’s = Ek P ¥Fe a Pe 
sister, PoLYxENa, 

and he was properly murdered by Paris, who shot him in the heel 
just as he was in the agonies of proposing to her in the temple of 
Minerva, 
It is difficult to imagine a more utterly contemptible character than 
that of the Greek hero ACHILLES. A more utter cur never disgraced 
an army, and as he was practically invulnerable, his conduct was 
simply incomprehensible. We turn with pleasure from this disagree- 
able subject, to the next article in this number, which is called 


COMFORT FOR WESTMEATH. 


WE are happy in being able to state that the Marquis oF WEST- 
MEATH, who lately failed to prove his charye against the organ-grinder 
and was sharply snubbed by Mr. YaRDuixHy for questioning his 
decision, has received the following bit of sympathy from his native 
land. The Marquis forwarded it to us immediately on receipt, with 
an earnest request that we would lose no time in the insertion :— 


“Thunder an’ bother ! 
Ye son o’ your mother, 
Jist hear me whisper the laste; 
The divil take YaRvLEY, 
He trated ye hardly — 
Shure, now, I call him a baste,” 


‘‘We’re going in the Weavin’ way.’’ 

AN ex-pugilist, who has exchanyed the sparring booth for the 
pulpit, and has become a popular preacher, has been stating that he 
doesn’t think much of BuKNs and SHakksPKARE (a fact which is 
rather creditable to those two writers, by the way), bus would like to 
hear something about CaLVIN and Knox. Au iustance of the old 
leaven this! KNox naturally wakes a hit with the pious “ pug.” 


FASHIONABLE NEWS. 
EXTRACTED from the Cuurt Journal :— 
‘**Lor>p MANNERS has come to town.” 
Noted by Mrs. Brown :— 


‘** Lord! manners is very much wanted there!” 
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= 3 CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. THE HEROES OF YARMOUTH. 

Dedicated, with or without permission, to those gallant Beachmen who, 
| PICKED. UF 3X Ovz Owm MovcHARD. — when the Ontario was stranded on the Hasborough Sand, and her crew 
Sm1TH.—So the DavENroRT swindle seems to be rather going down | ;,, peril, refused toman the Life Boat unless guaranteed the sum of £500. 


in the market of public opinion. Hirx! a whistling and a moaning 


November 5, 1864.) 





Brown. —Yes, despite the Times puff, the brothers and the manager oe ; 
are gradually sinking to their proper level of conjurers; and the only aa ae nade frittiog, el a vessel 


spirits visible are. the excessively good spirits which the fraternity 


must possess at the success that has hitherto crowned their experi- Stranded on the Bar. 


ments, Lo! the waters of the offing 
SMITH.—Did you see how, when handcuffs instead of ropes. were Heave in troubled form ; 

proposed, the manager objected to the proceeding? Breaking on the eastern sea-board, 
Brown.— Yes, it was a highly inconsiderate proposal. Who knows Hurtles in a storm. 

but what handcuffs -strike memory’s chord in a tender spot? I Helpless lies the great: Ontario 

don’t at all wonder atthe objection. On the reach of sand ; 
SmitH.—The Frameo-Italian Convention seems to me to be rather Man the Life Boat! Man the Life Boat ! 

an unlucky move-om: the: whole ; it don’t please anybody. Put her from the land. 
Brown.—No, The Italians think itis not going far enough, and Heund‘that-dark hull see the curdy 

the Pors thinks:ittis: goimg:too far. . it of th . 
Sm1TH.— Well, so far-as:I can see, it is like giving the cream into en the eae $e ts 

the custodyyof the-cat-—a:proceeding not generally regarded as-safe. Hurry, ef ays ° ee > 
Browsi—But Ii suppose: our “ faithful ally” knows all aboutiit, Thererare lives to save! = 

and calémlates;.in this:instance, that the cat will abstain from the: Now, ye beach-men, up! bestir ye, 

desired 6 Save them while ye ma 
SMITH.— all. I can say is that if VicroR EMMANUEL does not Drag the life-boat down the shingle, 

take ne of the absence of his French friends he will be a most Push off, and away ! 

remarkablé instanceof forbearance, ! come, come ! why surel 

epBOWME—Did you seo how: bravely Hann Russuxt has been ipsam he asioen t — 

ecturing;the Greeks ? ; r thus and whisper 
Sur:—Yes; JOHN is quite himself again when any scolding is le odie ber? ” 

to be done; ially to a small Power that can’t retaliate. : ; it ! 
Brown.— Well, after all the snubs he has had from Prussia and Tell it out—what !—once more say it! 


No, no,—cannot be! 


Russia,, the opportunity was doubtless too tempting to be resis One poor wretch among your number 


Besides, he always seems to me to go upon the schoolboy’s plan. 








Smiru.—What is that ? Has insulted ye. 
Brown.— Why pass it on; i.e, when hit by a bigger boy than Bargain while a ship is sinking, 
yourself, whom you dare not strike in return, relieve your indignation Ay, and fora sum é 
by hitting one smaller than yourself. Devilish in its breadth of grasping ?— 
Smita.—Not a very exalted system. Dastards, are ye dumb? 
Brown.—May be; but it possesses the charm of being remarkably Speak out, men—hold up your faces ! 
safe. Do all say the same ? 
Ha! ’tis true then—out upon ye, 
Cobden and “ The Scotsman.” Oh ye sons of shame ! 
_Aw EriaggamM ON ONE WHO BErTED AND Lost. < a moment, ase urged ye 
‘rom your rank offence 
ae omeal | Looked fs pain—and then they turned them 
» puir chiel! ‘As f til 
Ye’ve burnt your fingers sairly : IVES S Peele 
Oh! ye’ve been rash, man, Ye who have so fouled your order 
But dinna fash, man— For the sake of greed, 
The Scots they get up airly. Of a girl, by name Grace DARLING, 
I’m thinkin’, lad, Did ye ever read ? 
Ye maun ha’ had For the rudiments of manhood | 
An ower drap o’ whisky ; Go to school again ; 
Your head went roamin’ At the feet of her example 
Tntill the gloamin’— Learning to be men, 
A mantetoniaceey, Slay Sailors of the Norfolk coast line— 
: Chie], when ye bet, Did ye ever find 
Just tak’ a wet Fouler wrony, disgrace, and insulf 
Out o’ your ain _ speeches ; Fathered on your kind ? | 
na, @ MICKie, 7 , 7 ; 
The bairns will tickle Bagtiud’s hoses hath aR see | 
; ; g her gold; 
The siller in your breeches. Of your former deeds there have been 
An ye gang that gate, Noble stories told, 
Ye'll get hame late tw ae 
Wi pockets in disorder ; estas Sutin 
That’s an ye pay, man, Cast these bastards out, and shame them— 
_ Ye ken our way, man, Shame them to the face, 
The ither side the Border. y ; 
From the hand-grip of the upright, 
Ye maun na run Let the false be spurned ; 
___ Wrae twanty pun—_ Let the back of all your honest 
Ye’ve lost it, chie), richt fairly : On the scum be turned, 
h! ye’ve been rash, man, 
But dinna fash, man— BAH! 
The Scots they get up airly. Mz. Dispaktt has been enlarging on Agricultural subjects of late. 
RN ene encaianey He amused some farmers ata dinner by propodiog «new breed of 
HIST ON HETIQUETTE. sheep, to be procured by a cross which all practical men knew not to 
_ Never let fall a remark, fur you cannot be certain in what manner | be to the cross purpose, He wavts, we su pose, to haye a flock like 
it may be taken up. , his party in the House, with great cry and little wool. 
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Mamma :—“ WH41’3 MY DARLING CRYING ABOUT?” 
Greedy Little Boy :—‘‘On, Ma, Desk, Dr, Noss says Manpikz’s GOT DIP-DIPTNERIA—(s0l)—and I haven’t got any—BO0-00H ! ” 





——— ee ——— 





TAUNTON TOLERATION. | LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


** His conscience would not allow him to admit any children to schools under | ; . , 
his care who were not properly baptized according to the orthodox ritual.” | THE following books may be looked for (by persons who have plenty 


—ARCHDEACON Dznison’s Speech at Taunton. | of time to bestow on the search) during the coming Christmas 


| season :— 
WE always believed that the Christian religion | oy 0 . 
Desived little abildnen to anued anil Apne dl | The British Bivalve. By F. Bucktanp, OPENHEIM, Pattern- 


And we fancied that no one a right had to pigeon oyster-row. 


Us out of our birthright of freedom of thought. | Philerbial Provosophy. By M. F. Turrzg, A.S.S. I, Dyott, 
But Arcupgacon D. | Colney Hatch, 
Says plainly, says he, _ Aurora Dunbar Audley, the Doctor’s Outcast Wife. By Muss 
“ This mild toleration’s not suited for me! ” | BkRappon. Mc Swkg it, London. 
One would think that a child, for a parent’s omission, ~ Hands without Homes. Not by the Rzv. J.G. Woop, CorTTon, 
Should hardly be barred from attending a school. Manchester. 
It’s hard for a fault which is not his commission, Enoch the Soft’un. By ALFRED 10 HIS soN. Mocxsona, Do-us- 
A lad should be forcibly kept a dull fool. | street. 
speek 2 . | The Beautiful, The Benignant, The Boshy. By Siz EB. B. L. L. B. 
ays plainly, says ne, 3B. LL.B. Lytron. Smitru, London, 


You’d think that the best way religion of teaching, 
Would be by an influence over the young, 
Before they grow up beyond argument’s reaching— 
It’s the early sown seed that has earliest sprung ! 
But ArcaDgacon D. 
Says plainly, says he, 
“T’m a great deal too wise to admit such a plea! ” 


It makes one quite sad, that such folly one can see! Whom you find it hard to sack ? 
W hat a pity it is for the world that there are If, in short, around your track 
Certain misguided people who bigotry fancy | Troubles gather in a pack, 
Than mere Christianity better by far. And relief and ease you lack, 


There’s AncHDEACON D., Purchase the Fun ALMANACK! 
It’s evident he | 


Is one of the folks who spell “Christian” ‘ith B. 


HAVE you pains in head or back, 
Does a pang neuralgic rack 

Your poor brow till fit to crack, 
Or do devils blue attack, 

Or is business dull or slack, 

Has your head lost its old knack, 
Are you bored by knave or quack, 


“ He shan’t come to school and be taught A B C.” 
} 


_— & =~ <-—. oD 


(Which will be ready in November.) 


ee 
Pripted by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office 60, Fleet-street, E.C.—November 5, 1864. 
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she wished to change her position. The meeting were, nevertheless, 
unanimous in passing several resolutions expressive of their approba- 
ARIOUS theatrical tion of her judicious conduct in the chair. THE Opp May. 
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novelties have cha- 
racterized the past 
week. Sybilla,the play 
at the St. James’s 
Theatre (see bill o’ 
the play at the St, 
James’s Theatre), has 
proved to be a decided 
success, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the 
plot is characterized 
by a certain wild im- 
probability which is 
amusing from its very 
wildness. The alter- 
native title, “ Step by 
Step, is of course 
suggestive of several 
successive stories, and 
these stories relate 
how SYBILLA, who is 
a barmaid, circumvents her successive lovers in order to arrive at the 
State Papers of the Kingdom of Denmark, which it would seem are 
kept in a small jam cupboard in an al fresco sitting-room, which opens 
by folding-doors into a terrace common to the inhabitants of the 
palace. CHARLES MATHEWS, a young timber-merchant, is the ground 
floor from which SyBILLA starts. Her first story is Mr. Frank 
MatTtHeEws, the Secretary to the Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister himself is the two-pair, and Kine CorisTIAN OF DENMARK 
himself is an inappropriate third floor. The internal arrangements of 
the supposititious edifice in which the events of the drama take place, 
are somewhat complicated by the fact that the ground floor insists 
upon following SYBILLA up-stairs step by step to the top of the house, 
and then walks unceremoniously into the three-pair front just as that 
monarch is about to declare his intentions. SyBitwta, having been 
detected by the king in the act of walking into the state papers in 
the jam cupboard, is made a countess on the spot, and married happily 
to her faithful ground floor. The “comedy-drama” is very gracefully 
written, and met with an unqualified success. In the second act, 
which takes place in a Government office, we are let into the secret 
as to how the work of public departments is carred on in Copenhagen. 
That there should be a good deal that is very rotten in the State of 
Denmark is not to be wondered at when a minister’s private office is 
made the rendezvous of Government clerks, cooks, and ex-barmaids, 
The Olympic opened under the new management last Wednesday. 





The principal dish in the bill of fare is a drama of interest called the | _ 


Hidden Hand, which was also perfectly successful. The principal 
feature in a very long first act is a gnarled and knotted genealogical 
tree, which requires to be very much cut down, for it has really little 
or nothing to do with the progress of the piece. The interest, how- 
ever, increases as the action of the piece is developed. The story 
turns on the slow poisoning of Miss LovitsE Moors by her grand- 
mamma, Miss ADELAIDE BOWERING, and on the misfortunes of 
Miss Kate TERRY (Miss Moork’s mamma), who is generally sus- 
pected of being the poisoner. The incomprekensible illness of Miss 
Lov1sE Moors is a source of great anxiety to Siz CARADOC, a species 
of amateur medical man, who ought to have been put down by the 
profession long before the opening of the piece. Nobody can guess 
at the source of the illness, which to Stk Cagapoc’s a paradox, until 
he accidentally discovers that everything poor Miss Moors partakes 
of is, somehow or other, arsenicated. Miss BowERING shams 
paralytic in order to escape suspicion, and, as it is considered necessary 
now-a-days that if you wish to exculpate A you must accuse B, poor 
Miss Tgrery is charged with the crime. The actual murderess is 
discovered, however, in a “sensation scene,” which embraces the 
principal features of Hampton-court Palace, a clinical lecture, and 
the BroTHERS DavENPORT. 

The Hidden Hand is admirably played throughout. That Miss 
KaTE Teery should distinguish herself by every graceful and lady- 
like characteristic was looked upon as a matter of course, but few were 
prepared for the bursts of dramatic power with which that young lady 
from time to time astonished her audience. The management is to be 
congratulated on possessing a charming ingenue in the person of Miss 
LovisE Moors, a sister of Miss Netty Moorg. Miss Moorg 
played a very difficult and delicate part with remarkable sweetness 
and pathos. Poor Miss BoweRIno’s sphere of action was extremely 
limited, for the paralytic stroke from which she was supposed to be 
suffering rendered it necéssary for her to be wheeled about whenever 





JOHN LEECH. 


Drgp Saturpay, 29TH OcTOBER, 1864. 


“ LEECH is dead !”*—the blow of tidings 
Fell with heavy hand; 

“ LEECH is dead !”’—and kindly sorrow 
Went out through the land. 


Thousands reading in the country, 
Reading in the town, 

Gave a start, and for a moment 
Laid the journals down. 


Thousands meeting one another, 
Stopped and sadly said, 

“Is it true, then ?—Have you heard it >— 
Heard that Lexcn is dead ?” 


Thousands who had never seen him 
Felt their pulses stirred 

By the death of one whose genius 
Was a household word. 


Gone the prince of comic artists, 
Gone the pioneer 

Of a road where now a many 
Travellers appear. 


Just as Scott between two forces 
Held the poise aright ; 

Lit the corridors of fiction 
With an unknown light ; 


Made the Real and Ideal 
Grasp each other’s hands, 

Till they grew incorporated, 
Under his commands ;— 


So did he, the great sarcastic 
Limner of the age ; 

In the garment of a jester 
Striding as a sage. 


While he worked within the temple 
Of a rugged shrine, 

Dimly lighted, lo !—the roofing 
Showed in broader line. 


For he marked a noble meaning 
While in seeming play ; 

On the canvas of the Comic 
Dashing sober grey. 


Thus the fan-wheel of his genius 
Winnowed out the chaff 

From the grain, and taught the people— 
Taught them when to laugh. 

A reformer, he hath done great 
Service for his race; 

Many wretched follies he hath 
Struck upon the face, 


For the weak, his bold true pencil 


Did defy the strong ; 


There was fire in its tracing, 


When it fixed a wrong. 


He is gone—among bis brethren 


He shall not be found ; 


He that prophesied in motley, 


Lieth underground, 


Underneath the heavy beating 


Of the winter rain, 


Lo! how still the cunning fingers, 


And the solid brain. 


He departed while the many 


Torches of his fame, 


On his self-erected altar, 


Burned with lambent flame. 


Sinking down beneath life’s streamway, 


Gloriously tried, 


Just a little past the downward 


Turning of the tide. 


— 
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A MEMORANDUM OF MUSTARD. 


Considered physiologically, psychologically, allegorically, penalogi- 
cally, and categorically im ite relation to owr own skin during the appli- 
cation of a cataplasm. 

“UaH! it’s very cold and dabby.” 
“ Wait a little bit, 

*T will improve”’—thus some one smiling 
Took the part of it. 


Presently a soothing something 
Underneath the rag— 

Something of a gentle tingling— 
Justified the brag. 


Yes, it’s warmer—Mr. McsTakp 
Cometh from his shell ; 
If he were not quite so jolly, 
’T would be just as well. 
* * * * % % * %* 


Metre changes, the rhythm of the above being far too proper 
minded and regular for the subsequent exhilaration of cuticle. Some- 
thing more jiggity and erratic required. 

Pleasant this, upon my word, 
I’m in a little fire ; 

My dorsal muscles are embraced 
In coils of red-hot wire. 


Come, IGNaTIvs, holy father, 
Here’s a lash for secret sin ; 

Lo!—I recommend KEEN Mustard 
Clapt upon thy skin, 


Be original, IGNATIUS, 
Wear a mustard shirt 
Underneath thy hairy garment— 
Never mind the dirt. 


Get thee up upon a platform, 
Clad in cataplasms ; 

Hold thee forth in silent wriggle, 
Conqueriug the spasms, 

I adjure thee by the poultice 
Spread on me to-night, 

A good foot long, three quarters broad, 
Upon my honour bright. 


It was prescribed by Mr. Brown, 
Of Esculapian pack ; 

Says he, ‘“‘ When you go home apply 
Some mustard on your back. 


“ A warm bath first, then up she goes ;” 
Says I, “ Oh, very well.” * * # 

Iv’s off at last, but as for sleep— 
Ha! that’s a precious sell. 

So here I kick, unhappy wretch, 
And wide awake I keep ; 

‘Sleep no more,” a voice doth cry— 
“ Mustard doth murder sleep.” 


AN IMPERFECT REPORT MADE PERFECT. 


In our last impression we were unable to give the name of the 
magistrate who sentenced the child WILLIAM WEBB to “six 
months for six walnuts.” This omission has given great offence to 
the justice concerned. He came to see us yesterday, and, notwith- 
standing the repeated assertions of our boy that we could not be dis- 
turbed, that we were, in fact, busily engaged in looking over some 
copy for the ALMaNaCkK, left on approval by Lorp PALMERSTON, he 
insisted so vehemently that, in order to stop the row which was per- 
colating through the door of communication, we came out to inquire 
causes, and, if necessary, to administer effects, and encountered an 
erect being in a high state of inflammation, who, without waiting for 
our initiative, thus delivered himself— 

ErEct BEING.—Hoh! The editor, I presume? 
my card! (Presents thin parallelogram of pasteboard.) 
EpiTtok (reading slowly).—‘‘Ma-soR GEN-E-RAL DITCHEs.” 
And what, sir, may your business be, and why this indecent inter- 
ruption ? 

Erecr BEING (swelling visibly).—I am a mayor, sir, a mayor, the 
Mayor of Tenterden. Observe the left-hand corner of my card. 

Epitor (after inspection through eye-glass).—Ah, yes, “ Mayor of 


My card, sir, 
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Tenterhooks,” we do observe, and. to what does that interesting fact 
tend ? 

Erect BEING (fariously).—Tend, sir? I'd have you to know, sir, 
that a mayor is a mayor, to say nothing of this mayor (tapping 
himself upon his chest) being a major-general—yes, sir, a major- 
general, sir. 

Epitor (in our own peculiar way).—Both facts are, doubtless, 
potent ; but you must excuse us if we are not so much impressed with 
them as you seem to desire. But now, sir (this sternly, in the stand- 
no-nonsense, don’t-waste-my-time-sir method), to the point; what do 
you want with us? 

Erxot BEING (gasping).—Sir, you have dared to withhold, or have 
been careless to ascertain, the name of that magistrate, sir, who 
sentenced:the boy WEBB. 

EpItTok (eagerly and smiling, and adjusting eye-glass).—No— you 
don’t mean it? Can it be? Oh, this is indeed a treat! Don’t move, 
we implore you! We wouldn’t miss that pose on any account. 
(DitcHEs stiffens his body.) Thank you, that is very nice. (After 
a pause.) Well, you are about the creature we expected. 

Erect Berne (frowning).— What does that mean ? 

EpITorR (with a motion of hand —head a little on one side).—J ust 
what you please, or have ability to discern. 

Erect BEING (frowning more puckery).—Sir, I object to your tone. 
Sir, beware! At the Siege of—— 

EpIToR (impatiently).—Oh, really now you must excuse us. Your 
— history may be all very wonderful, but it certainly would be 
a bore. 

Eretct BEING (roaring).—Bore, sir? What, sir? Have a care, 
sir! At the Siege of—— 

Epiror: (decisively).—Quite enough of this. (To one of our 
strong men.) Bundle him out at the door! (Bundled out accord- 
ingly.) 

Erect BErna (bursting on the pavement, shaking his stick at our 
office, and addressing the passers-by).—Z'U/ do for him. J’il make a 
spread eagle of him. At the Siege of—— (Repeats this at intervals 
down the street.) 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS: 
PickED uP BY OUR OwN MOoOUCHARD, 


SmitH.—So Prorgssor Jowett has been done out of his fair 
salary again by the Oxford Dons. - 

Brown.— Yes; no meanness is too small or too large for the gratifi- 
cation of odiwm theologicum. 

SmiTH.—True; but in this instance it seems to me not so much a 
case of gratifying odium theologicum as of positive injustive. 

Brown.—AStill, you know, voting away a man’s salary is a far easier 
plan than refuting his doctrines, especially when he really understands 
the question, and you don’t. 

SmitH.—After all, though, it is only a work of time, and they must 
do justice to the Professor at last. 

Brown.—Did you see Tom KING has been coming out in your 
new way lately before the public ? 

SmiTH.—Yes, in the rowing line. Well, any way, it is more 
réspectable than the pugilistic, to which hitherto his attention has 
been so successfully turned. 

Browy.—Ah, and if equally fortunate in his new line, he may 
adopt as his motto that borne by one of our regiments, “‘ Per mare, per 
terras.” 

Smitu.—Yes, he might; only his mare happens to be a river; with 
that exception, the motto would be exceedingly applicable. 

Brown.— Well, never mind; I look upon it as a decided rise in 
life for him, and though not particularly intellectual, yet one where he 
is always likely, if nothing else, to get the pull. 

SmitH.— I say, the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK walked into sensational 
literature pretty well last week. 

Brown.—Yes, but cui bono? Do you think people will read one 
exciting novel the less on account of the archiepiseopal fulminations ? 
The days when clerical thunder was effectual have Jong sinve gone by. 
Even the papal Bull roars softly now-a-days. 

SmitH.— Well, but you must own that the Archbishop’s strictures 
are not altogether undeserved. 

Brown.— May be. Still, even the most daring of our sensational 
writers never inculcate the crimes they narrate. Vice invariably is 
punished, though virtue is sometimes left to be its own reward. 

SmitH.—Tben you mean to say that, after all, sensation is the old 
child’s story of naughty Dick, who went out sliding on a Sunday and 
was drowned, on a larger scale ? 

Brown.—Just so; and, therefore, though almost, yet not alto- 
gether us-less as a moral teacher. 
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DECIDEDLY NOT A BAR-GAIN. 


A LeGat Drama IN ONE ACT. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 
Mr. Daraoop, 


Mp. Sorta, } Barristers. 


MR. SNOOKS, an arranging debtor. 
Mr. TooD Les, witness. 
Creditors, attorneys, etc. 
SCENE.—A private meeting for the examination of an arranging 
debtor. The witness TOODLES és giving evidence. 

Mer. DarGoop.—Now, Mr. Toopnks,and what should you calla 
fair composition under the circumstances ? 

Mr. ToopLEs.— Well, sir, if you ask 

Mr. Sorta.—I object to the word composition, especially if it comes 
from my learned brother; his compositions are worth nothing. 

Mr. Darcoop.—Really, Mr. Sorta, this interruption is very un- 
professional ; I cannot go on with the examination if it continues. 

Mr. Sorta.—The interest of my client is, in my mind, pre-eminent. 

Mr. Daraoop (with bitter sarcasm).—In your what? I didn’t 
know you had such a thing as a mind, 

Mr. Sorta.—I have, and a good ene to punch your head, if you 
make such a remark again. 

AN EXTENSIVE CREDITOR (deprecatingly, who sees in this passage 
of arms, or rather lungs, an interruption to the grand business of 
getting his money out of the debtor).—Really, gentlemen, this is not 
the place for this kind of language. Pray continue the examination. 

Mr. Sorta.— You shut up, sir, or [’ll show you practically what is 
the meaning of the term “ arm of the law.” (Shakes his fist threaten- 
ingly, and presents that portion of his anatomy to the nose of the 
remonstrating creditor as if it were a-specimen of a new and choice 
kind of scent, whereupon the remonstrating ereditor subsides into his 
native insignificance.) 

Mr. DarGoop.—This-violence is positively disgusting, Ma. Sorta. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, sir. 

Mr. Sonta.—Another observation of thatsort, and I’ll give:you two 
black eyes to be ashamed of. Why don’t you go on with your exami- 
nation, instead of wasting the valuable time of these gentlemen with 
frivolous remarks ? 

Mr. DarGoop.—I deny the imputation, sir, and it’s like your im- 
pudence to make it. (Turning quiekly to the witness ToopLEs, who 
during the altercation has been mentally speculating who will give 
the first blow.) Now, sir, I repeat my question, what amount of com- 
position do you consider fair ? 

Mr. ToopLEs.— Well, sir, if you ask—— 

Mr. Darcoop.—Of course I asked ; besides, you said that before. 
Now, sir, no prevarieation, but answer my question at once. 

Mr. Soria (seeing. a good opportunity for cutting in determines 
not to miss:it)—-This is mere bullying, and only worthy of a black- 
guard; but there, gentlemen (turning to the assembled attorneys 
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Mr. Sorta (triumphantly).—Yah ! go on, you coward! Who cares 
for you or your higher authority either? Yah! yah! 

(The scene closes with a general fight, in which the attorneys, 
creditors, debtor, and every one generally join.) 


THE LAST OF THE HEROES. 


‘* ONLY one veteran—truly the last man—went on board the Victory on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Trafalgar. It is customary to receive the ancients with 
all honour, and the last man had a warm ovation, it need not be said.” 

HE had stood.en that slippery deck, 
How many years ago! 
When the death-bolt breke through the clouds of smoke, 
As they grappled with the foe. 


They were gallant hearts of oak 
That steed beside him then ; 
But.their day was past,.amd he was the last, 
The last. of those mighty men. 


They had nthe foeman fast, 
They had boarded the foeman’s deck, 
That was covered all o’er with slippery gore— 
The foeman’s ship was avwreck. 


He had seen brave men, a score, 
Drop, struck to death, by his.side, 
And grimly smiled—but he wept like a ehild 
When the gallant NELson died. 
* * * * * 


And now once more he stands 
On the well-known-vessel’s deck— 
The last of them all ; *tisa womder small 
That his tears he cannot cheek. 


He looks around on the wave— 
Alongside, forward, abaft ; 
Strange changes there seem, like those of a dream— 
What different kind of craft! 


* Our vessels are altered quite 
Inu these days,” the old man said ; 
* But their crews, [ suppose, are as brave as those 
Of the olden time, who are dead. 


“For whether of iron or wood 
Be: the ships, they’ve hearts as bold 
JAs‘the men who sailed and fought and prevailed 
With N&Lson, in days of old!” 





CUMMING IT TOOSTRONG. 
SERIOUS popular disturbances have breken out recently at Sayma 


and crediters), what can you expect from my learmed friead? His | owing to the prophecy: of some dervish thatthe world was coming to an 


legal knowledge is limited. 

‘Mr. DarGoop (with intense wrath).—If I hadn’t more legal know- 
ledge in my little finger than-you have in your whole body, I’d eat 
myself. 

= Sorta.— Were it not a physical impossibility the meal would be 
rank poison; still, if it got rid of you it would bea decided benefit. 

Mr. DarGcoop.—I treat your low remarks with the contempt they 
deserve, but they are quite werthy of you. 

Mr. Sorta.— Worthy of me! “What do you mean by that, sir? 

Mr. DarGoop.— Mean ?—what I say, to be sure. It isn’t often 
you say what you mean, so it must be a novelty to you. 

A SMALL ATTORNEY (who has another case coming on, and wants to 
get away).—Gentlemen, pray proceed with the case, and settle your 
private differences afterwards. It isn’t only your own time you are 
delaying. 

Mr. Sornta.—Who are you, sir? If you dare to interrupt me I'll 
have you turned out of the room. 

Mr. Darcoop.—Ah! that’s right, show your bravery on a small 
man. You daren’t talk like that to one of your own size. 

Mr. Soria (stepping up to Mr. Daraoop in a threatening atti- 
tude).—You’re a (words unmentionable to ears polite), and 
take that, sir (hits him a violent blow on the nose). 

Mr. DarGcoop (in melodramatic tones).—A blow! Gentlemen, 
you are all witnesses to this brutality. (To Mr. Sorta, who has been 
pounced upon and restrained by the attorneys and creditors generally.) 
I demand an apology for this, sir, instantly. 

Me. Sorta.—And you won’t get it, you blackguard, that’s all. 





end. Certain ¢lasses of the community:thought they mizht as well 
make the most of their time, and -set)to work pillaging. This should 
put Dr. CoMMING on his guard. Ifhisprophecies of the millennium 
were acted on by the million, hesvouldifimd ‘his prediction of the end 
of the world not exactly the end he aimsat, 


A Bad Judge of what was Good for Him. 

Mr. Justice WILLIAMS having injudiciously embraced Banting— 
we mean the system, not the individual, whom we believe it is still 
impossible to get round—has been brought to death’s deer by his 
rashness. We are very glad to hear that he is now mueh improved, 
and (as he has dropped the system) in a fair way ef,coming-nouad. 





A Rap for the Romanists. 


(Vide “Times,” of 6th September.) 
Some parties there are at Malines, 
Who do not quite know what they mean, 

For by giving “three cheers” 
In the way that one hears, 
Quite crazed they appear to have been. 


Jcpy—OLp Jewry.—Yes, he may have his brandy, but not his 


wine. 
ANN Exiza.—From your names we fancy that you yourself should 


Mr. Darcoop.—Then, sir, all I can say is I shall bring it before a | be perfectly competent to test the purity of your own coffee. 


higher authority. (Exit with his handkerchief to his nose as if to 
bring the injured organ to the “ higher authority.”’) 





Ennvui.—Read carefully every week the proceedings of the St. 
Mary-le-bone vestry. 
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THE HOMELESS POOR ACE OF 1861, 


ce eae peewee ( Ce. TE NEED NOT, AND 
| Mr. Bull (giving the Act):—* THERE, BUMBLE, THESE ARE YOUR RUL SS, PAY ATTENTION TO THEM; AND WE | 
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MUST NOT, MIND, SEE ANY MORE SUCH SCENES AS THESE.” 
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your correspondent, in compliance with 
your directions, betook himself to the 
Central Criminal Court, held at the 
Old Bailey, with the view of reporting 
upon the general characteristics of the 
proceedings at that tribunal. 

That gentleman, armed as he was with 
the special pass of the eminent work to 
which he is attached in the capacity ofa 
contributor, found no difficulty in 
making his way on to the bench. The 
Officials, who ascertained from his card 
that he was the much-dreaded corres- 
pondent of the much-dreaded paper, 
which the readers of this article are’ now holding in their hands, 
were awe-stricken, but not uncivil. They perhaps thought that 
their politeness to Y. O. C. would blind that scarifier to their 
insolence to other less important members of society, but it was 
not so. - The first incident which struck Y. O. C. as he entered 
the building was a duet between a barrister and a policeman, 
The barrister claimed admission to the court on the ground 
that he was a barrister, and the policeman (with a liberal use 
of “My good man”) refused him admittance on the ground that he 
(the barrister) had not the advantage of being personally known to 
kim (the policeman). The barrister admitted that he was not known 
to the police, and gave his name, bui still the policeman was obdurate ; 
so the barrister pushed by him, and the policeman sent another 
constable after the wretched lawyer, who followed him to the robing- 
room. The barrister subsequently complained to an individual ina 
wonderful costume, which may be said to bear the same relation to a 
court suit that the dress of a job-master’s fly-driver does to that of 
a well-appointed coachman, inasmuch as the upper part of the indi- 
vidual was clothed iv court dress and ruffles, whereas his lower half 
was encased in the black trousers of ordinary life. The answer of the 
individual (whoever he was) to the barrister’s complaint was re- 
markable. 

“I’m quite sure that what the policeman did was done with the 
intention of pleasing you! ” 

This, Y. O.C. overheard with his own long ears. 

And, Y.O.C. discovered upon the spot how it came to pass that the 
gentlemen who habitually practise at the Old Bailey are so inferior 
in social status and in professional demeanour to counsel of the West- 
minster and Equity bars. He looked at the array of aldermen upon 
the bench, and he saw six or eight over-fed tradesmen, one or more of 
whoni sit there every day during sessions to superintend the be- 
haviour of such educated and experienced lawyers as the Recorder and 
Common Serjeant. He looked at the bloated insolence depicted on 
the faces of many of the officials of the court, and he remarked the 
insolent patronage extended by the policeman on duty at the bar 
entrance to the barristers who happened to be present. He noticed 
that whereas many shilling-paying laymen were admitted into the 
bar seats to the exclusion of barristers, the barristers so excluded 
were not allowed to avail themselves of vacant seats in other parts of 
the court ; and having taken in all these facts at a comprehensive 
glance, he wondered not so much that the members of the Old Bailey 
bar were men of an inferior stamp to their brethren of Chancery and 
Westminster, as that they should be men of any stamp at all. 

Y. O. C. saw much to complain of in the press arrangements. Re- 
porters were allowed to scramble in as best they could, they were 
treated with intolerable insolence by all the court officials, and the 
places that should have been reserved for them were, in many cases, 
monopolized by friends of the Sheriff. 

Your OwN CORRESPONDENT. 


OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT THE OLD BAILEY, 
N the occasion of a recent memorable trial, 








Their True Colours! 

By an Imperial order the Turkish commervial ‘lag has been altered. 
Instead of the red ground and white crescent, as hitherto, the colours 
are a green ground with a red ball in the middle, bearing a white 
crescent. This introduction of green into the commercial flag is 
peculiarly happy, that being the colours of the Profit. 


A Canine Epitaph. 
To kindred earth all dogs must pass— 
This one’s short life is over; 
As people say, he’s “ gone to grass,” 
Let’s hope, poor dog, it’s clever. 
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SIX-LINED PORTRAITS. 


PALMERSTON. 
An old man, 
And a bold man, 
Who has always got his blade out; 
Who jokes, and thumps 
Down ace of trumps 


Whenever you think him played out. 


GLADSTONE, 
A slim man, 
And a grim man, 
A great arithmetician ; 
Whose little game 
Is to drive his fume 
In the go-cart of ambition. 
RussBuL. 
A little chap, 
With a greedy lap 
Spread out for situations ; 
A fossilized kitten 
Whose capers are written 
In many botherations. 


DERBY. 
One whose walk 
Is brilliant talk, 
But not a good first fiddle ; 
An oflice tide-waiter, 
But so far a tatur 
That boils very hard in the middle, 


DIsRaBLI. 
Lo! here is Bay, 
Of whom all men 
Debating are afraid of ; 
But there it ends, 
For even friends 
Are doubtful what he’s made of. 


STANLEY. 
Of the true men 
There are few men 
More honest, bold, and manly ; 
No froth, no puff, 
But real stuff 
You shall observe in STANLEY. 


BRIGHT. 
The man of peace, 
Who puffs his grease 
As the world’s best lubricator ; 
With special appointment 
To curse his own ointment 
When dabbed on the Yankee nature. 


LAYARD. 
The Cabinet bruiser, 
Always a loser, 
Because he hits like a wild man; 
A capital fellow 
To swagger and bellow; 
As for the rest he’s a mild man, 
BENTINCK. 
The man of brag, 
A moral drag, 
Who knows not where his place is; 
False and vain, 
And cross in grain, 
A fly upon the traces, 
FP. Per. 
A little man, 
Who never can 
Get beyond the toddling ; 
In and out 
And round about 
He frisks in red-tape swaddling. 
N EWDEGATE. 
You'd searcely meet 
More sad conceit 
Than his whose words are dry dust ; 
Of bores the king 
This shifty thing, 
Whose promises are pie-crust. 
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THE COMIC MYTHOLOGIST. 


ACTON. 


CTZON was a 
mighty hunter, 
and the son of 
ARISTZUs and 
AUTONOE, the 
ancestors res- 
pectively of the 
two _ pugilists, 
Harry STEERS 
and the O’Don- 
OGHUE. Little 
is known of 
ACTZEON except 
the manner of 
his death, which 
was thus :—One 

evening, after a long run with the Gargaphian hounds, he took a 

quiet stroll along the banks of the river from which the dogs derived 

theirname. Unfortunately, that which he intended as a delicate com- 
pliment to his dogs turned out to be an indelivate compliment to the 
goddess DranA, who had selected the stream in question for her evening 
bath. As ACTON was neither Pan Onion nor ENDYMION, the chaste 
goddess was so shocked at being discovered in (literally) demi-toilette, 
that she determined to avenge herself on the unhappy intruder. She 
asked him what had induced him to walk in that direction that 
evening, and on his replying, innocently enough, that he had only 
come there for a little change, she brutally replied, “ Very well, then, 


| you shall have it,” and immediately transformed him into a stag. 


AcT#ON’s dogs were particularly fond of their master, and had 
frequently remarked among themselves that he was “jolt a croquer ;” 
but as eating young men is a dangerous amusement for dogs to 
indulge in, they were compelled to content themselves with imagining 
the treat, until that superior woman Drana transformed him into 
dog’s-meat. They then set upon the unfortunate animal, who was so 
completely staggered by his transformation that he was unable to 
offer any resistance. ACTON, under these circumstances, presented 
a remarkable instance of difficulties resulting from “‘embarras de 
richesses,” for although he was an adept in the use of his horn and 
his two legs, he found a pair of horns and four legs utterly unmanage- 
able. So he died. His dogs were eighty in number, and if the 
reader wishes to know their names he will find them set out in 
Hyainvs fab., 182. 
JEGEUS. 


/£akvs was king of Athens, and married -ETHRA, the daughter of 
PitrHEvs. It was in her honour that he composed the celebrated 
lines beginning, 

‘‘How happy could I be with Zrnra!” 

By this lady he had a son named THEsxEvs, whom his second wife, 
eons, attempted to poison. He, however, avoided the death in- 
tended for him, and sailed to Crete as one of the seven chosen young 
men who were yearly sacrificed to the Minotaur. Six died, 
but he, instead of falling a victim to the Minotaur too, after 
a minute or two—succeeded in slaying the monster, and returned 
to Athens, After all, this 
is a great deal more like a 
history of THEsEUs than 
of “cEvs, but never mind, 
let us ges on. THESEUS 
had arranged with exEvs 
that if he escaped he would 
hoist white sails, but that if 
he died he would spread 
black sails, and so relieve 
his father’s mind as to the 
issue as soon as the vessel 
came insight. By the most 
natural mistake in the world 
black sails were hoisted in- 
stead of white ones, and the 
horrified papa cast himself 
headlong into the foaming 
billows, and perished by a 
hegeus death, 





/ENEAS 
Was the son of Venvs and ANCHISEs, commonly called bread- 
and-cheese-ANCHISsES, from his affection for that frugal fare. -ENEAS 
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conducted himself particularly well during the Trojan war; his war 
cry, “Go it, my Trojans !” is preserved to this day. When Troy was 
eventually set fire to, he carried his father, the 
elderly ANCHISES, on his back, thereby earning 
for himself the style and title of the “ Pious 
JENEAS,” which does not speak volumes in 
favour of the manner in which fathers were 
usually treated by their sons in those remote 
ages. In point of fact the conclusion that the 
Comic Mythologist has already arrived at is, 
that whenever anybody performed an ordinary 
and commonplace social duty he was at once 
deified, and held to be a person to be quoted as 
being a remarkably, not to say a preturna- 
turally, excellent individual. He fled to 
Italy with a fleet of twenty ships, in quest, 
as we are told, of a settlement. Eventually he was driven on to 
the coast of Carthage, where QuEEN Dino fell in love with him. 
He appears to have thought QugEN D1po’s settlements to be the very 
thing he was in search of, and a marriage was arranged between them, 
However, he appears to have repented of his choice before the happy 
event came off, for he left the poor lady in a particularly heartless 
way. He excused his departure by shabbily laying it to the fault of 
“the gods,” who, he declared, ordered him to leave Carthage im- 
mediately—an excuse which would not have gone far in mitigation of 
damages if the question had been brought before a Westminster jury. 
He sailed to Sicily and thence to Cume, and thence he went to 
Tartarus to see his father, who (having been a devil of a fellow in his 
youth) was working out a long sentence in the hell of the period. 
After many years of vagabondizing he arrived at the Tyber, and 
LatTinus, the king of the 
locality, offered A‘NRas his 
daughter in marriage. TURNUS, 
king of the Rutuli (which 
sounds like the chorus of a 
comic song, but isn’t), objected 
to this arrangement, as he was 
himself engaged to the lady. A 
single combat between /JENEAS 
and TURNUS was theonly im- 
portant upshot of a lengthy war 
between their respective armies, 
and TuRNUS was killed in the 
energetic way shown in the 
margin. After the death of Latinus, A“NEAs came to the throne, 
and was eventually posted inan Etrurian jar. 








A MALTREATED MERMAID. 


IT is reported that the Spanish fort of Tarifa has fired at an English 
merchant vessel, the Mermaid, and sunk it. We hope that, as Spain 
is a little country and we can bully her, Eart RvssExt will send out 
some of his myrmid-ons at once to avenge this insult. The good 
people of Tarifa must be very stupid, or they would not have com- 
| mitted an action so certain to get them into trouble. But no matter 

how thick their Spanish nuts are, we can, perhaps, knock knowledge 
'into them after shelling them. For this purpose a couple of our 
largest hollow shot, with bursting charges in proportion, would be the 


ii | best pair of crackers, 


IS HE INDEED? 
WE see it stated in a contemporary that 

‘* Mr. Rogsuck is now quite recovered.”” 
| Really! We did not know he had been mislaid, and have never seen 
| a reward offered for his recovery. Of course he was described as being 
of no use to any one but his owner, whoever that lucky individual 

may be. 
A Conservative Conscience. 


_Srm Hvau Carrns has been promising to introduce a Sabbatarian 
bill to a deputation of Irish fanatics. Itis pretty easy to see that the 


i | early closing of Parliament has opened his eyes to the great importance 


of this question. Now Sir Hvuea is no fool—because we all know 


W, | he’s something else, being a clever lawyer. He really should not 


devour dirt so very publicly. 


ON THE KEY VIVE. 
THE Prince IMPERIAL has taken his first music lesson. The poor 
child ought to begin to learn early, considering the great part he 1s 
expected to play. 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


AT last Eart RvussEtt has seen the folly of the foreign policy he 
has pursued during the year, and as with the noble lord and Mr. 
CHARLES RxEaDE “it is never too late to mend,” henceforward we 
shall see a strictly conciliatory line of action on the part of the Go- 
vernment. How far the members of the Cabinet will be successful we 
are, of course, at present unable to say. We may have our doubts on 
the subject, and then again we may not; at avy rate if we have them 
we decline to state them. Nevertheless, since we do not wish to be 
too cruel, we intend allowing the Ministry to try their new project, 
and in proof of this we publish two despatches lately forwarded by 
Eak1i RvussELL—one to CounT Moutkg, the Danish minister, and the 
other to HERR VON BisMakckx, of Prussian notoriety—on the late 
conclusion of peaee between Denmark and the German Powers :— 


Eakt RvussEtt To Count MOoLrKs, 


My pEaR Count MortTxz,—I have to congratulate your Excel- 
lency on the advantageous peace concluded by Denmark: with the 
German Powers. I am afraid, however, you will be imelined to con- 
sider the word “advantageous” hardly appropriate im the present 
instance, but I use it advisedly, seeing that under the circumstances 
any peace must be more “ advantageous” than a war in which every- 
thing was being lost and nothing gained. I have heard, although I 
really can scarcely give credence to the rumour, that a certain amount 
of bitterness against the English Government is prevalent in Demmark 
at the present time, owing to the former not having assisted the latter 
in her late difficulties, but I think when I explain the reasons by 
which we have been actuated, you will acquit us of even the semblance 
of neglect. You must, first of all, understand that although numeri- 
cally a great power, in reality England is one of the weakest in 
Europe, and we were, and are still, owing to the wise administration 
with which LorD PALMERSTON and myself have managed the affairs 
of the country, totally unprepared for a war with so powerfal a nation 
as Germany. In fact this line of action has purposely been pursued, 
since if unprepared for war we are, to a certain extent, compelled to 
remain at peace, and on the country’s remaining at peaee depends the 
continuance in office of the present ministry—to slightly alter the 
words of NES quorwm pars magna sum. And I need hardly remind 
a statesman like yourself that it is the first amd most important duty 
of a politician tocontinue in office so long as he possibly can. Not 
only that, but peace and prosperity yo hand in hand, a fact which if pre- 
viously unknown to you, you must at any rate now be fully prepared 
to substantiate. As for the trifle of territory Denmark has lost, it 
cannot after all weizh in the balance against the blessings which must 
accrue to the country by the acquisition of peace. Again, therefore, 
congratulating you, accept the assurances of my most distinguished 
consideration. (Signed) RuvssELL. 





EARL RUSSELL To HERR VON BISMARCK. 


My pvgam Heke von Bismarck,— Accept my warmest congratu- 
lations on the conclusion of a peace as glorious to the Prussian arms as 
the war by which it has been preceded. Believe me, we in England 
have ever watched the progress of the war with undiminished interest, 
and at every fresh triumph obtained by the united valour of the troops 
of the great German Powers we have exclaimed, “These are indeed 
soldiers!” Iam aware that this statement may at first sight seem at 
variance to the sentiments expressed by the great body of the English 
press, but you must remember that in England, where the advantages 
enjoyed in Prussia are wanting, the press is unconnected with the 
Government, and in uo way reflects the opinions of the latter. In 
factit'is one of the fundamental portions of the British Constitution, 
on which I am an authority, and can recommend my work on the 
same, that such shall be the case. Nor can I altoyether disguise from 
myself that even in some of my despatches to the Prussian Govern- 
ment a captious reader might piace a harsh construction, and imayine 
that we, by which I mean Logp PALMERSTON and myself, were un- 
friendly to the cause of Germany. However, | have but to remind | 
you of the complete manner in which I contrived to lead on and | 
then desert the Danish Government to convince you that suck is not the | 
case in reality, Assured, therefore, that this explanation will at ouce | 
banish all unpleasantness from between us, accept, etc. | 

(Signed) 


Senet 





RvUSsELL. 





A Hint to Brother Ignatius. 
(In a metre adapted to the subject.) | 
IF this letter vivacious, IGNaTIVs, | 
As published, be strict!y veracious, 
I must say that I’m | 
(You will pardon the rhyme) 
Compelled to pronounce it procaciou | 
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TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS, 


THE trial of MULLER is over, and the man about whom public 
opinion was pretty evenly divided has been proved guilty less by the 
strength of the evidence against him than by the weakness of his 
defence. To my mind this is rather a proof of the justice of the find- 
ing than otherwise, for whereas those who seek the murderer are 
groping in the dark, catching at all sorts of clues, the accused, if 
innocent, holds in his own hand the cards that must trump the tenta- 
tive ventures of the prosecution. That the prosecution is weak is not 
conclusive of its being in error, for it has to go upon hypothesis and 
the accidental discovery of evidence. That the defence is weak is 
fatal, for it has everything to fall back upon for support. Still I must 
confess that I shall not. be sorry to learn that the sentence has been 
commuted to solitary confinement for life. Where there still han 
even only as much doubt as in this case about a man’s guilt, we should 
pause ere we are hurried into a step which is irrevocable. I must not, 
however, conclude this last mention of the trial without expressing a 
sense of retief that the trial was so well conducted, and that the 
threatened nationalizing of the question was avoided. SERJEANT 
PaRRY cannot be too much. praised: for the judicious conduct of a 
difficult case, though his speech was perhaps a failure. 
No one will suspect an author of too warm a sympathy with pub- 
lishers, so I may safely say how glad I am te see, and how entirely I 
sympathize with, the cirvularwhich Mri MacmILLan has put forth to 
his brother publishers touching the present iniquitous system of under- 
selling books,. I'am an ardent admirer of cheap literature, but the 
advantages should not be vonfined only to the public and “ the trade.” 
Pablishers and authors should get their share, which they do not 
do under the present system. I hope all publishers will stand by Mr. 
MaoMILtas, and fight the battle stoutly. If all other means fail, 
they must combine and refuse to give the trade more than ten per 
cent. Tor as CANNING said—or, rather, as he did not say, but very 
nearly said— 
‘* The error of sueh, 

Is in giving too little and taking too muehy 

In future, vagaries like these to prevent, 

You should knoek off each volume the 20 per cent., 
20 per cent., 
20 per cent., 

Vous frapperez—offt half of 20 per cent.” 

ART is looking up again. The winter exhibition at the French 
Gallery has opened, and so has Mr. Firzparrick’s collection at the 
New Water Colour Gallery. In the former, a picture of MR. 
ORCHARDSON’S, “The Challenge,” bears off the palm of excellence, 
There is also a choice LEapgER, a capital WaTson, a delicious J. 
Farp, and two Duvererrs. In the latter, Hayzes and Barnes 
reign almost undisputed masters of the field. 

WHILE every one has been straining his eyes to catch the latest 
news of the MULLER trial, a greater trial—for the British Constitution 
—has been going on unnoticed, Within the last ten days Parliament 
has been on the verge of dissolution, and a general election has been 
hanging over our heads like the sword of Damoctxs. The story is 
that GLapsToNEK and Eart RvssEt1 (a blood horse and a donkey in 
double harness) wanted to get anew Parliament together under the 
auspices of the veteran whose eightieth birthday has been celebrated 
recently, and whose popularity they are reported to rely’ upon. I 
won’t answer for the earl—indeed, he is hardly to be considered 
answerable himself—but GLapsTON® knows that he can rely om his 
own personal popularity. In a word, I don’t believe the rumour! 

ena 


Impressions on the Mind of the Honourable 
Augustus Fitz-Dawdle. 


TizaT he is a useful member of seciety. 
‘That a slight squint is becoming. 
‘hat the colour of his hair is auburn. 
That every girl is in love with him. 
That every person knows him, as he walks along the strects, 
‘That there are two Il’s in “ until.” 
That chronic and future are synonymous terms, 
That it’s doubtful whether “canary” begins with a ¢ ora &, 
That Fernando Po is in Iceland. 
That 5 p.m. is “ morning.” 
and authors are very jolly companions—a/fler twelve 
o clock at night. 

‘hat to earn one’s own living is vulgar. 

That renewing “a bill” is equivalent to paying it. 

That there is only one man in London who can make a coat, 

That he can wecollect one September when there were only two 
fumilies in town. 
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THE GREAT O’LEARY, 


THE person who talked very big during the Schleswig-Holstein war 
about getting up an Irish brigade for the Kina oF DgNnMARK, but 
didn’t do it, has been writing a “sweet purty” letter to the Cork 
Examiner. He describes at great length how he was received by the 
royal family of Denmark, and thanked for what he didn’t do. He 
winds up his letter with true Irish modesty in the following terms :— 


**T thought that as an Irishman you would be pleased to hear that my wise idea, 
deemed by many at home Quixotic, has been at least in the North received in its 
proper light, and that another Irish name has been added to the list of those who 
have made our country known throughout Europe.” 


“Quixotic”? indeed! The Don was a gentleman and a brave man, 
and modest withal. Weshould never dream of accusing Mr. O’LEaRY 
of resembling him. If he wants a comparison from CERVANTES, he 
must be content tocarry SaNcHo Panza and a packsaddle. He may 
fondly believe he had added “another Irish name to the list,” etc., 
etc. We beg to say that if he is written down on any list it will be 
after DoGBERRY, and he will be “written down” a ditto to that 
personage, 


‘‘ Arms and Japan I Sing.’’ 


It is stated that no less than 300,000 stand of arms and some 
rifled cannon have been shipped, with no very “happy despatch,” 
for Japan (for the nobles of that country), and invoiced as “ hard- 
ware.” Asthese weapons are of course intended to be used against 
our soldiers, the spirited and patriotic manufacturers who supplied the 
hardware deserve some public recognition. Suppose they were treated 
to a little hard wear and tear on the treadmill ! 


‘‘ Isle of Beauty, fare thee well!”’ 


“THE Channel Islands,” says a writer in the Zoologist for last 
month, “are gradually sinking into the sea.” Here’sa look out for the 
inhabitants of the islands; they will no doubt be in a state of terrible 
alarm, Perhaps it may allay their fears to learn that the name of the 
writer in question is WALKER. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTS, at (ue Uflice 50, Fleet-street, E.C.—November 1?, 1864, 


A BANKER. 
Boy:—“ TLL sHOW YOU HOW TO PASS THIS SORT OF CHECK, GOVERNOR!” 


WANTED, 


OF course all pretty girls read FoN—so here is “something to 
their advantage,” as a reward for virtue :— 

ANTED, a YOUNG LADY, fair (golden) hair, blue eyes, aquiline nose, well- 
rounded oval face, to sit for a FACE in a domestic FANCY PICTURE.» Apply 
for terms to the artist, &c. 

Terms, quotha! If sucha perfection will only deign to visit us she 
may sit not for a face only, but for the rest of our existence in a 
domestic picture by our hearth. Terms! a light heart, a little the 
worse for wear, and a thin pair of moustaches, grey eyes, and twenty 
thousand a year. Let the advertiser call himself an artist if he dare 
after such a picture as that. 


Sporting Intelligence. 

THE Marquis or Hastin@s is said to have “pulled off” thirty 
thousand pounds on the Cambridgeshire; and the late proprietor of 
the Marquis’s winning horse is reported to have done very well too. 
A correspondent wants to know if they have made so much each what 
is the ’Ack-worth ? 


EPISCOPAL NEWS. 


TE BisHor or Rocnestee has given a very handsome living to 
his son, who is doing Pritty(1) well in consequence. 





A PROPOS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZE FIGHT. 


__ Way is October the right month for a pugilistic encounter = 
| Because it’s the season for a brew, sir. 


| iinicacsiscelihci tied catiadisianinieetnenens 

| To Oblige Benson. 

| THE notices of the North London Industrial Exhibition have all 

| mentioned that Mz. BENson (who has no business among the work- 

| ing classes, being simply an employer) exhibits a case of watches. It 

| seems a questionable case to us, and makes us ask the question, whe- 
ther journalists ever dine with large horologists—just “ to oblige 
BENSON?” 
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The Welcome to Pierre Antoine de 
Berryer. 


Lo! the voices of four hundred 
Beating on the wall, 

Beating on the fretted roofing 
Of the Temple Hall. 


Leaders of the law’s great vaward, 
Chiefs of storied name, 

Up they rose, with cheers stentorian, 
As the old man came. 


“Old man eloquent,” whose glory 
Carries not one scar ; 

Son of France, a bold, true-hearted 
Nestor of the Bar. 


To receive a brother’s welcome | 
From the Island race, 

Lo! he comes—a stalwart figure, 
And a noble face, 


And a head that goes out grandly 
With expanding rise, 

As an arch of pregnant meaning, 
Over honest eyes, 


Just a little bent with weight of 
Threescore years and ten, 

And another five years added— 
Came this peer of men, 


With that ancient king of justice, 
Brovena,, at his side ;— 

And the billows of the cheering 
Rolled in broader tide. 


One in whose bright honour foemen 

Could not — . flaw, 

| | ee; | " - Stood before the highest guardians 

Da i ee ' = Of the British Law. 
— é = \- One whose fame linked Past and Present 
With a gilded band ; 
One who had, for half a cycle, 

Dignified the land. 
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RecktEss Drivingc.—A cabman has 
- lately driven his own mother out of her 
mind, 

ENGLAND’s “ MAIn DRAINAGE,” —Taxa- 
tion. 





NEARLY FULL. 


Uuaooy :—“ YEs, MaARM, ROOM FOR TWO MORE!” 


— 





a 


TOWN TALK, 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE Pvss., 


Who is this Mr. ConinasBy who writes to the daily papers, and 
passes himself off as a working man? I feel quite sure he is nothing 
of the sort, merely from the style of his letters. His is not the 
language of a stout, honest working-man (I don’t mean that it is 
English either, for it isn’t), but the sort of stuff a lawyer’s clerk, 
much be-read in leading articles of the worst order, would be guilty 
of. He has been sneering (only he can’t sneer, so he only made faces) 
at the Working Man’s Exhibition at Islington, because it wasn’t a 


taken up by a “company,” each individual expecting his neighbour 
to do what is everybody's duty. 
THERE is a comic incident in the account just received of the last 
“ Town and Gown” at Oxford, the immemorial “ Fight of the Fifth.” 
Some townsman (which means any one not a gownsman, and so on 
this occasion a bumpkin, who had come to the market from a distance) 
pitched into the proctor, and gave him a pretty considerable dressing 
—a thing which proctors often deserve, but seldom get. The dignitary 
was eventually rescued by one Bossom, who, according to all accounts, 
_must be better as a punter than a pugilist. On this same Guy 
Fawkes day Sir Jonnw BurGcoyne and a lot of engineer officers had 
rd | their little display of fireworks at the South Kensington Exhibition 
great deal better. As it is possible to sneer at any human performance building. They were not very successful, for they blew off a lot of 
on that ground, this pseudo working man had done nothing very | powder, and only shook down a little bit of one tower. It is pretty 
clever—not so clever even as his bungling attempt to prove that he | (jaar that if FowKe did not goin for beauty, he did for durability, 
received hosts of grateful letters from brother-workers from the fact | and never expected that we should pull the barn down. 
that his postman wanted a “tip” for extra porterage—a fact which | 
————————— 
| 


= 


only proves the number, not the nature of the letters. I am very 
MOST CERTAINLY. 


busy just now, but I seriously intend before long to make a call on 

this public character with just a view to find himin—andout. Working | : : . 

man or no working man, G is injuring the class and its interests, and | Bs Re ay ae s late eforts have 60 nignally ate ae amy 
I tell him so plainly. He hasn’t sense enough to see it himself, for | bis lordship able @ "he ae CONSRESCS, OOS UPS Si a 
ever since the Times made use of him (and then sent him off to the | being a veritable “ Cheap Jack, 

right-about when the penny papers rushed at him), he has been so | 
desirous of saying something smart, that he hasn’t stopped to see if it 
were sense, much less truth, or not. 

OF course every one knows the additional evidence in the MCLLER 
case as set forth by the German Society; to all of which I can only 
ask, “ Why didn’t you say so before?” For a weaker case than the 
defence as it stood it would not be easy to conceive. If MULLER is | 
hanged I think it will be mainly owing to his defence having been | 


AMERICAN THEATRICALS, 


WasHinatox, November, 1864.—The tragedy of a Brother's 
Blood has been running here for some years past. It is now accom- 
panied by a comedy—some designate it “afarce’—called The Con- 
tested Election. 


A WetsHMan’s OatTu.—An affi-Davip. 
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immortality to all who eat it. It was said to be sweeter than honey, 
and the ©. M.’s seven-and-threepenny LEMPRIERE tells him that it 
possessed “a most odoriferous smell,’ which sounds tautological, and 
which must have rendered it impossible to sit over one’s wine after 


THE COMIC MYTHOLOGIST. 


JESCHYLUS 


Was a poet and asoldier, and was celebrated in both capacities. From 
his proficiency in martial exercises the verse of six feet is called the 
hexercisameter. This is the more remarkable as it was. form of com- 
position which he hardly ever used. He wrote upwards of ninety 
tragedies, but as only forty of them were paid for, it is probable that the 
other fifty were shocking stuff ; and he is said to have considered himself 
fortynate in getting paid for as many as he did. Lemprien® tells us 
that whenever ACHILLBS composed, his countenance became horridly 
discomposed, and exhibited an expression of the most awful ferecity. 
During the first performance of the Zwmenides, a fury extravaganza, 
it is said that children died of fright, and grown men rushed in horror 
from the theatre— a proceeding which caused EscHyYLvs to come down 


to the lights and exclaim, “ Call yourselves men? You men,indeed!” 


And he repeated his “ You men, indeeds,” so often, that it 

gave the name to the tragedy. Certain unpopular sentences in one of 
his tragedies caused him to be condemned to death, but his brother 
interposed with a most extraordinary argument, which had the effect 
of procuring a pardon for him. The manner of it was this :—The 
brother bared his arm (the hand of which had been lost at the battle 
of Salamis) before the judges, and this sensation stroke was 80 suc- 
cessful that they, in a most absurdly inconsequent mamner, reversed 
the sentence. ‘This circumstance gives rise to the following reflection 


in the mind of the C.M. “If the production of a brother who had | 


only lost one hand had such an extraordinary effect, how would it 
be if Mr. SersganT Parry in his next capital case produced the 
murderer’s ha/f-brother in court after the sentence ? C. M., with 
his customary liberality, presents this idea to Da. Jucu and the 
members of the German Society in general. In his old age the 

left Athens and went to Sicily, where he took lodgings, which he had 
to hire o’ H1gRo, to whose court he preferred to retire, oh !—tire oh! 

He met bis end in a peculiar way. An epicurean eagle had made 
the acquaintance of a fine elderly turtle, and sought of him the hand 
of one of his tortoises in marriage. The happy pair in the course of 
their honeymoon travelled through Sicily, where the bridegroom un- 
fortunately quarrelled with his bride, and with the amiable intention 
of dashing her to pieces he dropped her on the bald head of Misch yLvs, 
which he was uncomplimentary enough to take for a stone. The 
falling fish made so many marks and re-marks upon that head, that its 
proprietor died on the spot, aged 456 B.C.—but this sounds like a 
mistake somewhere. 

JESCULAPIUS. 

APotLto and Cornonts, daughter of PHLEGrIAS, were great coronies, 
and the result of their affection was the birth of AscuLaPivs, the 
god of medicine. AscULaPivus was instructed by CHIRON, the 
Centaur, who was half a horse, and from the fact of his instructor’s 
being all but horse we have the English word horse-but-all (vulg. 
hospital)—a place in which the sick poor are cured, AsCULAPIUS 
cured all his patients, and this unprofessional behaviour so disgusted 
PLuTO (whose court wanted renewing), that he complained to 
JUPITER, who killed the medical gentleman with a thunderbolt. 
PLUTO was so charmed at AscULAP!Us’s arrival in the infernal regions 
that he discharged his old court and appointed YscULAPIvs in the 
stead of the courtiers so discharged, with the polite remark, “ Physician, 
cour thyself 1” 

AJgax. 

Asax was the son of TeLamon, and is said to have been, next to 
AcHILLEs, the bravest of all the Greeks who besieged Troy. As 
ACHILLES was invulnerable everywhere save in his heel, and as Ajax 
was invulnerable everywhere save in his neck, it is easy to understand 
that they must have had opportunities of distinguishing themselves 
which ordinary heroes did not possess. It was AJax who gave rise to 
the proverb “ Neck or nothing,” at least the C. M. dares say it was. 
After the death of AcnILLEs, Ayax and Unyssis contended for the 
arms of ACHILLES, which were awarded eventually to ULyssgs, and 
AJax in his rage slew a flock of sheep which he imagined, for no 
particular reason, were the sons of ATREUS, and if they had been, 
the C, M. is at a loss to understand how it could have affected 
Uxnyssxs. After this atreuscious act he stabbed himself, That’s all. 


AMAZONES 
Were a nation of strong-minded females who inhabited the shores 
of the Euxine, ae were extremely beautiful, and Euxine eyes 
came to be proverbial for their power of getting round one, just as 
hooks and a are in the present day. They assisted Priam in the 
defence of oy, and in the course of the defence PENTHESILEA, their 
queen, was killed, and from that moment their glory decayed. 
AMBROSIA, 
AMBROSIA was a daughter of ATLas, with whom she passed some 
mappy years. She gave the name to the food of the gods, which gave 


a 
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dinner. The gods used to rub heads in it when they wished to 
ae attractive— 2 proceeding which is presented in a 

form to the moderns when a clown in a pantomime rubs a 
plate from which he has been dining, on his hair. 


YE CHIVALRIE OF COCKAIGNE. 
By Ovr Own LavUREATE. 
As I stood with people shoaling, 
On the kerb, there came up rolling 
Waves of mighty hum ; 
And I heard the cornets clanging, 
And the drums’ majestic banging— 
“ Lo !” I said, “they come.” 
Lo! they come, the drums and whistles, 
+iage an avenue that bristles 
ith the Peeler Guards ; 
Then the little boys with banners, 
Paid by fee of bobs and tanners— 
Knowing little cards. 


After them, “ for this occasion,” 
Heralds three with bugles brazen, 
And with tabards new; 
in honour of the Livery, 
Men with flags— their gait was shivery, 
And their noses blue, 


Presently of London City 

Came the banner; but ’twas pity, 
And my heart was torn, 

When the of the Chandlers, 

Bullied by his stern commanders, 
Tried to ease his corn. 

Ha! stand fast ! crane necks, ye people, 

Clang out bells from every steeple, 
Let the welkin ring; 

Gentle ladies, scatter flowers 

On the road, in plenteous showers ; 
Smile like anything. | 


Spectacle to do one’s sight good, 

See them come in glorious knighthood, 
Knights of high degree ; 

Some are mailéd for the tilting, 

Some to give the foe a quilting, 
Ride in cap-a-pie. 

Over saddle-bows low bending, 

To the fair ones, squires attending 
At each stalwart side; 

See them now restrain the courses 

Of the coal-black fiery horses, 
Very hard to ride, 


Every knight of high-born grade is, 
Allare loved by noble ladies ; 

But I felt more thrill 
When the chieftain first in station, 
In a bath of perspiration, 

Rode him up the bill. 


On the corslet of his vesture, 
He with grand and knightly gesture 
Struck a sturdy whack ; 
And his gauntlet in the motion 
Of a troubadour’s devotion 
Waved a “ third-floor ” back. 
While I stood, my pulses tingling, 
And my great emotions mingling, 
Lo! I heard one say— 
Pointing with a ribald meaning— 
(’Gainst a lamp-post he was leaning), 
“It’s five bob a day.” 


To the caitiff thus profaning, 
Lo! I turned, a blow restraining, 
But with awful frown-— 
“Ay!” he said; “old gent, Brrt DaBsits, 
(Him as goes about with rabbits), 
Does it for a crown.” 
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THE ONION 


(AFTER TENNyson’s “Lapy or SHALOTTE.”’) 


Part I. 

ON either side of Market-street 
Small stalls of vegetables meet 
Domestic eyes ; and voices sweet 
And voices hoarse their hearing greet 

With cries of “ Buy my fine shalots ! ” 
And up and down the million goes ; 
Gazing where, in varied rows, 
Green stuff lies, and each nose knows 

The odour of shalots, 


‘Widows cheapen, urchins chatter, 
Little vagrants make much clatter ; 
‘Vulgar boys cry, ‘‘ Who's your hatter?” 
And this time, the night of Satur- 
Day’s the joy of all the sots. 
Bright blue eyes, lips like the cherry, 
Rosy cheeks, that ringlets bury, 
Had an Irish girl, from Derry, 
A girl who sold shalots ! 


To the market, peas and beans 
Heavy lumbering machines 
Bring thrice a week, also greens ; 
And ’tis prime fun to watch the scenes 
At the biddings for the lots. 
But who hath seen Ser buy her stock 
Of onions, or white-headed broc- 
Oli, before four of the clock, 
That girl who sells shalots ? 


Only peelers, walking early 
(One there is a great, big, burly 
Fellow, who is always surly, 
And wouldn’t even let a cur lie 
Down in shelter’d corner spots) ; 
Or, by the dawn, some loose young city 
Clerk, home reeling, hears the ditty 
She oft sings— says, “’ Tis that 
Girl who sells shalote!” 


Part II. 
(4 change comes o’er the spirit of the O. G.) 


Now she flaunts by night or day, 
In gorgeous dress and ribbons gay ; 
Conscience often whispers “ way !” 
But love of finery cries “ yea.” 
Calling conscience “ horrid rot !” 
She knows not what the end may be, 
And so she hath a “jolly spree,” 
But little other care hath she— 
That girl who sold shalot ! 


And now, before a mirror clear, 
She learns each wily glance and leer ; 
Then puts an earring in each ear, 
And Gaming some fast, flashy gear, 
‘Starts for some den that London blots. 

There the vicious eddy whirls ; 
And there is vice in gold and pearls ; 
And there are jewelled, wretched girls, 

Who'd scorn to sell shalots ! 


Sometimes a troop of swells —drunk—mad 
(Who'd call a sober man a cad 
Bring in a very verdant lad, 
And teach him eepniss that’s bad, 
And stain 
And there she sits, with eyes so blue, 
Loudly and Heniy anes to; 
Oh! she was brighter, happier too, 
‘When she cried, “ Fine shalots! ” 


For she must suffer many slighte— 
May never more know home’s delights— 
Can scarcely claim a woman’s rights ; 
Must writhe beneath the scorn that blights 
Such cheerless, weary, dreary lots ; 
And dies, at last, by some road-side ; 
Or, urged by sin’s despairing pride, 
She sinks beneath the murky tide— 
That girl who sold shalots ! 


is soul with cank’ring spots. 


IN A FIX. 


ScenE.—The Vatican. The PopE and CARDINAL ANTONNELLI 
studying the Convention to see if there is any loophole whereby 
they may be able to bolster up the Temporal Power. 


- — eldest son of the church” has deserted us 
at last. 

Carp. A.—Well, your holiness, matters do 
look bad ; but perhaps, after all, we may manage 
to outwit these crowned fiends who seek thus to 
subvert the temporal power. Who knows but 
what they may quarrel among themselves ? 
When thieves fall out, honest men, you are 
aware, come by their own. 

Pio N.—Yes, but they won’t fall out, I’m 
afraid; that’s the worst of it. I wish we 
hadn’t been quite so hasty in excommunicating 
that Sardinian ruffian; we should have made 
better terms with him then. 

Carp. A.—True, holy father; but an old 
proverb says, “‘’Tis useless crying after spilt 
milk,” and so we must make the best of it now. 

Pro N.—Do you think our good son, Francis Josepa, will help 
us? The Concordat showed how much he valued us. 

Carp. A.—I grant that, but I don’t fancy he will set himself in 
opposition to France, He learnt a lesson on that subject in 59. 

Pro N.—Yes, but to defend the church from the despoiling hands 
of robbers. 

Carp. A.—Alas! our chances from that quarter are, I fear, hopeless. 

Pro N.— Well, what is to be done ? 

Carp. A.—Corpo di Baccho! upon my word I don’t know. 

Pro N.—Cardinal, that language is extremely wrong, andas a pillar 
of the church you ought to know better. ; 

Carp. A.—Oh, bother, your holiness, there’s no one near to hear it. 
But, revenons 2 nos moutons, cam you think of @ plan P 

Pio N.—Don’tbe foolish. You know I was never good at thinking. 

Carp. A: (aside).—The old fool, of course he isn’t. ant) What 
say you to trusting to the so-called Kingof Italy ? He has promised 


to protect you. 

Pio N.—Trust to him? What are promises to a ruffian who has 
already robbed us of Umbriaand the Marches? Besides, look how he 
served our faithful son of Naples; where is his kingdom now ? 

Caup. A.—Gone, I fear, from him for ever. But then, you see, 
FRRDINAND was severe in his government, more so even than his pious 
and lamented father, and without half his talent, 

Pio N.—Severe! Cardinal, you disgust me. He did but repress 
the so-called enlightenment of the age with the measures proper for 
the cure of such a hideous distortion. 

Carp. A.—Yes; enlightenment and the church do not go well 
together. Even the heretic Protestants have discovered that; and 
they, poor benighted wretches, have no index expurgatorius wherewith 
to answer troublesome disputants. 

Pio N.—Yes; but what if this same VictoR EMMANUEL should 
not keep his promise, as in all probability he won’t, when he finds it 
his interest to break it, you know that’s just the way we should act, 
and should want to make Rome his capital, what are we to do then ? 

Carp. A.—Well, then, holy father, sad as will be the alternative, 
we must put up with it and submit. 

Pio N.—And about our army. Do you think we shall be able to 
maintain one ? 

Carp. A.—Of some sort we must, or the stay of the Papal Court in 
Rome will be of excessively short duration. The affection of our 
Romans is of that peculiar character that prefers its object to be —— 

Pio N.—Well ? 

Carp. A.—A long way off. 

Pio N.—And after all I’ve done for them, the miscreants! It’s 
too bad. 

Canv. A.—Bad it may be, still no more than the truth. So, you 
see, there is no way but submission, 

Piro N.—I fear not. Well, what must be must. 

Carp. A.—Rather a fatalist doctrine, your holiness, but, depend 
upon it, under the circumstances the wisest. 

—[—[—[_—o 
A RAP FOR THE RAPPERS. 


Prorgessor AnpERsON, while exposing the impositious of the 
Davenport Brotaers, at St. James’s Hall, on the first of this month, 
gave the “ spiritualists” some very “ Home-thrusts,” 





Witt Ssortty Appgzar.—‘Brotrner IGcwativs; or, Monks 
Amongst us.” 


10 N.—No, Cardinal, I don’t see my way at all. 
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THE AMERICAN FIRE-FIEND. 


Sheridan :—‘VLL NOT BE MADE A SOFT AND DULL-EYED FOOL, TO SHAKE THE HEAD, RELENT 
AND SIGH, AND YIELD TO CHRISTIAN INTERCESSORS,” 
Merchant of Venice. 
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A WORD WITH JOHN BULL. 
ey. ES, my dear Mr. Butt, the 
e weather is cold—and you’re 
NF going for a pair of thick 
" gloves to keep your hands 
from chaps. Yes, it is 
wretched weather, and this 
fog and cold make life un- 
bearable. 

You’re going to get some 
> Rt Christmas presents for your 
| CES WOM TS \ daughter’s children. You’re 

wee Vhs ARAN fond of children,eh ? Well, 
Wik MOAN NSS NI 















A 
A then, I want to draw your 
attention to a family of 


ae IN 
S Nhe Pee « ey 
NS \ {iZre “- cight; at least, they were 
i So 






y 
N a) Sy 
N Fs, 
SQN E oa eight a little while ago, but 


ws 
SS k4\ > now can say, with mourn- 
eae ful significance, “We are 
seven.” 
This is the season of “ Children’s Books,” but I extract this little 
paragraph from no work of fiction, only from a daily paper :— 
“Mr. Humpureys conducted an inquiry on Saturday into the death of a child 
7 named E11za Co.iison, aged nine months, and, upon the evidence adduced, the 
}) jury found a verdict ‘that deceased died from the mortal effects of exhaustion 


consequent on diarrhea, arising from want of nourishment, and from exposure.’ 
} The little girl was one of a family of eight, the children of a labourer and his wife. 
j 













The place in which they existed was aback cellar, a bricked chamber underground, 
’ beneath No. 14, Half Nichol-street, Bethnal-green.” 
| “The house,” it is described, “is crowded with the most wretched 
_ lodgers. In the top front rocm lived a family of five; the next room 
_ is occupied by a single woman ”—poor creature ! is hers the old “ stitch, 
stitch ” story, or the worse one of “ one more unfortunate,” sin with- 
_ out the tinsel here ?—“ the floor beneath is tenanted by a family of 
_ three persons; the front cellar is used as a workshop by a box-maker, 
but his family do not sleep there.” Mark this Dives of the 
Lazarvuszs, Mr. Buti! He can’t afford a better workshop than 
| this hole in the ground, but he can and does house his family better. 
‘ **In the back cellar the labourer’s family of eight persons dwell. The place is 
' about 6 feet 6 inches in height, 9 feet long, and 8 feet broad. The only furniture in 
the place when the jury visited it was the frames of two chairs, the bottoms out and 
the backs broken off. Across one of these a strip of board was nailed, and it served 
the purpose of a table. The mother had obtained two-penny-worth of cane 
_ shavings, of which, with some others contributed by the box-maker, they made a 
bed on the ground—the only onethey had. There were no blankets or bed-clothes.”’ 
There,Mr. BULL! what do you think of luxury like that—of a child- 
hood like that ? As you said a little while since, the weather is cold, 
but I see you wear a great coat, and no doubt have plenty of bed- 
clothes. However, to return to this family. 


‘¢ The man could not get work and the woman could not suckle the child who 
died, because she was so starved herself. She fed it as she best could with arrow- 
root and a little breadand milk. The milk obtained was about three-farthings’ 


worth a day, but notall at once.” 

Picture that, Mz. Buri! Three whole farthings worth of milk, 
but not all bought at once. But the story goes on :— 

*‘ The child could not eat the bread. None of the family had any meat or beer 
since they left the workhouse, but only a herring, some bread and butter, and tea. 
All they had to subsist upon was 3s. 6d. a week, which one of the children earned, 
aid sometimes pence which the father got. The child died on Fridayim a fright- 
fully emaciated condition ; it weighed only €lbs.” 

Fancy, if you please, ten le living on the earnings of one poor 
child Lad tee weather eaaine cold, and you and I thinking of 
thick gloves, Mz. BuLL, and Christmas presents, because we are so 
fond of children. 

Well, there is the workhouse, as you say, and the CoLLINson 
family had only a week or so come out of that abode of bliss, where 
five of them bad had the fever. I regret to add that at the end of the 
report of the inquest I find this sentence— 

‘The father refused to go into the workhouse again.” 

Why? Because in that Black Hole the family ties are all broken up; 
and, would you believe it, Mz. BULL, you who are fond of children, 
there exists by these cold hearths heaven’s own warmth of love. 
When all does not go well with you on Change, Mr, Butt, I think 
it possible that you go home scold Mrs. B. and snub the chil- 
dren. In this poor family the hard times make them cling the closer 
together for mental comfort, as the cold makes them huddle for 
e warmth. 

ve surviving such trials, Mg. But, appears to me a very 

affecting sight. I observe you are rubbing your eyes. I know how a 

eat man like you can lay by a present — not for Christmas only, but 

or ever—for your children’s children; but it is not in the shape of 
new workhouses, (Signed) For. 


Red, White; and Mauve. 
‘¢*¢Twe Woman in Mauve’ is the title of a piece in which Mr. Sotuxan wil 
appear ere long.” 1 
THERE'S a writer, and Cortrns he’s hight, 
Whose talent’s remarkably bright ; 
Tn palace or hovel 
We've all read his novel, 
And ho calls it the Woman in White. 


When a transpontine manager read 
This wonderful novel, he said, 

** T scarcely, if ever, 

Read a book half so clever ; 
But J’U bring out the Woman in Red.” 


Quoth SotHERN, “Thovgh in Scotland I rove, 
I'll beat the last couple, by Jove! 

I don’t care a pin’s head 

For the White or the Red, 
T’'ll soon play in the Woman in Mauve,” 


A FEAR, 
EXPRESSED IN RHYME. 


shite REPORT is abroad that the M.P. for Liskeard will be opposed at the next 
election.” 
SuRELyY clever B. O. 
Isn’t going to go 
From the town of Liskeard, where they’d all miss him so, 
The Liskeard folk must know 
What credit they owe 
To the fact that their member is clever B. O. 
And they'd not be so slow, 
To the clever B, O., 
Such ingratitude fearful, as ever to show. 
Surely clever B. O., 
Gallant friend and brave foe, 
CHARLES BULLER’s Liskeard never over will throw ? 





A DIPLOMATIC STROKE. 


A Conorxss of Irish M.P.’s is talked about, ‘“ Bedad, sorr!” 
They’d better engage a few surgeons and lay in an acre or two of 
plaster. Fancy the various M.P.’s trailing their various theoretical 
coat-tails before the very eyes of their compatriots. We should be 
inclined to think there would be a good stroke of business done, or, as 
the reporters of the markets would say, “Oak saplings a rise in. 
enn brisk. Irish inclined to fall. Claretin demand, Elbow-twists 
active.” 


Railway Intelligence. 
A CONTEMPORARY quotes from a Canadian paper a little statement 
which must make our railway directors vicious with envy : 
** They tell of a New Jersey railroad which kills its man daily.” 


_. We can’t touch that yet—at least, even the Eastern Counties found 
it didn’t pay at that rate. In fact, the authorities on the management 
of railways here are at a loss to understand how the American line 
could kill a man a day, and yet not slay its profits, and suffer the 
natural consequences. 


The Rumoured Dissolution. 

THERE was a pretty to-do am the Tories a little while since, 
They fancied they had discovered t Pam was about to steal a 
march upon them by dissolving Parliament at once. Poor deluded 
Tories! There were two reasons why such should not be the case. 
“That Pam would net condescend”—well, not exactly that. But if 
Pam had meant to play the trick, first of all he would not have let 
himself be caught at it, and in the second place they were not the 
people to catch him. 


Good News for Greenwich. 

Tux order has gone forth that the Greenwich pensioners ma 
marry! We shall see the old boys practising the arts of their youtt , 
trying how they can “ splice,” ell, there’s many an old man-of-we 
in the Hospital that won’t be the worse for a “ tender,” and that wi 
look after his “consort” with great bravery. We wish the gaiiui 
veterans all prosperity in their return to marry-time pursuits ! 





A CHALLENGE TO Proresson AnDERSOoN.—To take Newark out 
of Notts. 
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The Opening of Southwark Bridge. 


>» TEN there has been a talk of Southwark- 
» bridge being opened free of charge. 
Now no more shall surly toll-takers de- 
mand coppers from the unwary pas- 
senger, who by chance having strolled 
into Thames-street, and discovered 
that a bridge was in existence in 
that locality, had been tempted 
rashly to expend his hard-earned cash 
in crossing it. As for ourselves, knowing most things and under- 
standing all about the rest, we have long been aware of its existence, 
although as we also knew that the neighbourhood to which it led 
was famous for nothing in particular, and not much of that either, 
we have never ventured to brave its dangers. But when we heard 
that it was going to be opened free of charge for six months, we at 
once recognized the high importance of the civic boon, and determined 
to be present at the ceremony. 

Laying aside our official character of custos morum and purveyor of 
wit and wisdom to the English nation in particular and the whole 
world in general, we mingled with the crowd (consisting of two small 
boys and a surly mechanic when we arrived, but it afterwards 
increased to at least ten persons, counting the toll-keepers), and 
awaited in silence the advent of the authorities appointed to perform 
the imposing task. At last a mighty cry from the assembled multi- 
tude, which might have been heard about one hundred yards off, pro- 
claimed the approach of the civic dignitaries. As, however, various 
accounts of the procession have appeared—all of them, however, 
differing from what it was in reality—we shall, to avoid confusion, give 
our own version, which was as follows :— 

Two blind fiddlers and deaf fifer, playing an opening chorus. 
The Lorp Mayor and the Lapy Mayorgss, in their state carriage. 
(N.B.—A sad expression pervaded his lordship’s countenance, evidently 
from the fact of the knowledge that the close of his civic reign was fast 
ACR and the calf of one of the tall footmen hanging on behind was 
palpably awry, thus denoting that he was aware of the above-mentioned 
circumstance, and was careless accordingly.) 

The inimitable Mack ney and the Rev. C. H. SpurGEoN, arm in arm, by the 
kind permission of their respective proprietors, for this occasion only. 
Tom Tay tor, EsqQ., with a ticket-of-leave. 

Dr. CumMInNG, reciting ‘To bee or not to bee.” 

The German Legal Protection Society, looking for somebody to protect, and 
sinoking long pipes. (N.B.—This portion of the procession was almost 
invisible, owing to the clouds in which they were enveloped.) 

Dion Bovcicav tt, Ksq., meditating a new drama, to be called the Bridges 
of the Metropolis, as acompanion piece to the Streets of London. 

The Common Council, looking commoner than ever. 

The Jurymen in new liveries. 

The Aldermen who had passed the chair, and found it uncomfortable. 
The Aldermen who hadn't passed, but hoped to some day. 

The Perfect Cure, proceeding in a Steady manner. 

The Practitioners in the Bankruptey Court, having a quiet fight among 
themselves, and enjoying the diversion immensely. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN, singing “The Pope he leads a happy life,” followed by 
The Bench of Bishops, standing on forms, and sounding their 
own trumpets. 


This was the procession, and having arrived at the Surrey side, the 
members of it evidently concluded they had done enough for their 
country, and proceeded to return, which they did in the same order, 
though we remarked that the Perfect Cure appeared among the 
bishops, and was most probably putting their lordships up to some 
dodge by which their Jéte noir, CoLENso, might be vanquished, at 
which we rejoiced, and were only sorry that he hadn’t done it before. 
Long ere the procession returned, the crowd, now increased to at least 
twenty persons, had in the most gallant manner forced the passage of 
the bridge, and Southwark was at last free. 











‘*Not a Wild Goose, Chase.”’ 


For, being himself a graduate of Oxford, hereby takes off his 
o oceanenl cap to Principat CwaskE, of Skimmery, and thanks him 
n — name of many young men for the opportunity he affords those 
. ‘sessing limited means, of obtaining a university education. On 
Ao, be ~ ares he thanks him for removing one of the old 
a. or the destitute— iss i , 
she diareputalte. estitute—but the dissolute, the dilatory, and 
a a a ea ee 
Way is going head-over-heels ]j i 
As | . -heels like the sec — 
Because it is summer-setting. eee seeing, of pen! 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PickEpD vr BY OvR Own MOovUcHARD. 
Sm1TtH.—What a brilliant reception M. BERRYER has had from the 


English Bar. 


Brown.—And quite right too; asa thoroughly honest lawyer he 


deserved it. 


Smita.—Yes; if only from its rarity. i aa ae 
Brown.—Hush, don’t be scandalous; the law of libel is still in 


force. Besides, barristers, you know, are not always lawyers. 


Sm1TH.—That’s perfectly true; or we should not so often hear such 


queer legal dogmas enunciated in our law courts. 


Brown.—Neat thing, the capture of the Florida. . 
Sm1TH.—Oh, very. Another instance of Yankee ’cuteness, I take it. 


Brown.—If by ’cuteness you mean breach of faith, particularly so. 
SmiTH.—Well, according to Yankee notions, the terms are often 


synonymous, and in this case especially. 


Brown.—I wonder what the Brazilians intend doing ? 
SmiTH.—They’!l follow the advice of LONGFELLOw, and suffer and 


be strong—with this difference, that the crew of the Florida will do the 
suffering, and the Yankees will do the strength. 


Brown.—Did you see the Lord Mayor’s Show last week ? 
Sm1TH.—Not all of it. Only a portion. 

Brown.— What portion was that—the men in armour? 
SmitH.—No; nor yet the carriages, nor the sheriffs, nor the sword- 


bearer, nor the banners. 


Brown.— What was it then? 
SmitH.—Well, I had a private view of — 


Brown.— What, the show ? 7 ; : 
SmitH.—No; one of the flunkey’s drinking a pint of beer in Moor- 


gate-street, out of the pewter, at 10 a.m.; and what’s more, he seemed 


to enjoy it amazingly. 
Brown.—You astonish me. I couldn’t have believed such great 


creatures could be guilty of human weakness, 
SmitH.—Well, it astonished me too; but then, Aumanum est bibere; 
and after all, flunkeys are but men. 
Brown.—True ; I never thought of that. 


SLIGHTLY UNDIGNIFIED. 


We hear a great deal now-a-days of the dignity of literature; but 
for a quiet bit of undignified whining commend us to the following 
morceau, which appeared at the end of a report of the BERRYEE 
banquet in one of our daily papers :-— 


‘We feel obliged to call the attention of the Benchers to the gross impertinence 
of a flunkey attached to the establishment, named Bre, whose insolence aud 
stupidity occasioned considerable annoyance not only to the representatives of the 
press, but to every one with whom he came incontact. The policemen stationed 
atthe door materially aided in creating general confusion, and in preveating every- 


body else from attending to their duty.” 

Now, really, we are not squeamish, but such an exhibition of petty 
spite against an ill-mannered footman does not often figure in the 
columns of our journals, and what’s more, we hope it won’t again. 
Surely the gentleman who was thus inconvenienved by the insolent 
By& might have complained to the Benchers themselves, and not have 
pilloried the offender in a paper which boasts “ the most extensive cir- 
culation in the world.” At any rate, such a course would have been 
more dignified than the one adopted of acquainting the public with a 
private grievance ; not that we fancy the public cared much about the 
disclosure, however annoying it may have been to the reporter; and 
the announcement seems to be more fitted for the Mudborough Gazette, 
or the Little Pedlington Chronicle, than a daily journal which numbers 
its readers, we might almost say, by millions. 


TOM BROWN AT PALL MALL. 
A CONTEMPORARY contains the following rather surprising bit of 


information : 

“Mr. Hucues, the author of ‘Tom Brown,’ is to receive the post of Reviser of 
Military Regulations, in the gift of Lonp pe Grey.”’ 

Is then the result of all our Competitive Examinations only this ? 
Does the Civil Service Commission effect nothing better than this ? 
Is this the upshot of the reform in Government oflices ? We fear so. 
From the specimens which issue from the various departments we 
should imagine the War Offive was not the only Government oflice 
where the revising powers of some one who can write English are 
required. 


New SonG For THE WooLWICH CavDETS.—Row, brothers, row. 


LEAL NavaL ResERvE.—The way the Admiralty shirk all investi- 
gation into their administration. 
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THE MISERIES OF THE FIRST NIGHT OF A 





NEW DRAMA. 


By ONE WHO HAS EXPERIENCED THEM; 


UGUSTUS DASHITOFF, Esq, author of 
the new sensation drama, “ Buccaneer Ben- 
jamin; or, the Angel of the Atlantic,” dia- 
covered in a stage box of the Terrible Tragedy 
Theatre. Onthe rising of the curtain, and 
during the performance, he prologizeth :-— 
How very thin the boxes look, 
By old Aabitués forsook ; 
Although ’tis almost threadbare wit, 
They’re over-crowded in the pif. 
| Here the overture commences. 
Confusion seize that vile bassoon ! 
The wretched fiddle’s out of tune; 
I wish the ophicleide were dumb, 
The drummer buried in his drum, 
I would the clarionet were mute, 
Hushed be that tootle-tooing flute, 
And that old man who scrapes the while, 
Sepulchred in his bass-viol. 
The house is certainly not crammed, 
And my new drama will be “ damned ! ” 
[Zhe curtain rises ; smugglers discovered carousing. 


Hurrah ! that overture is past, 
The curtain rolleth up at last! 


[The author starteth at beholding the costume of the Buccaneer and 


his crew. | 


But who is he so vilely drest 

In peasant’s hat and scarlet vest, 

While ’stead of “ pass in danger tried,” 

A court sword hangeth by his side ? 

O’er his vile “ properties ” I mourn : 

Two pistols should his belt adorn ; 

A slouching hat, with blood-red plume, 
Should cloud his face in death-like gloom ; 
His scarlet vest embroidered fair, 

The emblems of his trade should wear ; 
There should be traced in snowy white, 
Upon a field as black as night, 

Th’ heraldic signs each pirate owus, 

The “ death’s-head proper” and “ cross-bones.” 


And then the crew! Oh, heaven! they look 
More fit to handle past’ral crook 

’Mong gamb’lling sheep in em’rald glade 
Than the ensanguined pirate’s blade. 
Cosiumier, if once I mote 

But catch thee, villain, by the throat, 

I'd tear thy hair out by the roots— 

You’ve given my pirates russet boots! 


[The author continues to grumble quietly until the fifth scene of the 
Sirst act, when he gives his feelings vent. | 


By stretch of courtesy, I ween, 

I’m asked to call that the set scene, 
Whilst drest like Amazonian queen, 

That lady is my heroine. 

They call that thing a quarter-deck— 
Those bits of floating things a wreck. 
There’s not one actor, l’ll engage, 

Or actress on this wretched staye, 

But speaketh lines that I ne’er wrote ; 
Heaven grant they may stick in their throat. 
And since my words they’ve failed to learn, 
Actor and actress “ gag” in turn. 


[A. D. continues to grumble till the commencement of the last scene, Act 
V., when the audience applaud faintly, and he thus communeth with 


himself. | 


Some good is mixed with evil hap ; 

I thought I heard a faint low clap. 

Although the piece is rather long, 

I’ve tried to put it “ hot and strong.” 

The pirate late on mischief bent, 

His crew on murd’rous thoughts intent, 

Their roving life at last give o’er, 

And settle quietly on shore. 
‘Louder clapping. 
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Those fellows now are working well, 
A few claquers must always tell. 


[Here the drop scene falls amid loud cries of “Author !” “Author!” 


The crisis, thank the stars! is past, 
And my reward is come at last. 
(A, D. bows to Boxes, Pit, and Gallery. 


The author faintly cries, “ All right!” 
And then, in sentences as trite, 

As the “ foolosophy ” of TUPPER 

Says, “I must stand a champagne supper.” 


A FABLE. 


(THe MoBaL WILL BE PorntTED BY FUTUEITY.) 


THE Bear and the Eagle have met— 

Have met ; and shook hands like two friends, 
What they’ve settled ’s not evident yet, 

But we all can guess whither it tends, 


For when Eagles and Boars are at one, 
This significant moral it proves: 
That whatever there is to be done, 
Won’t be liked by the lambs and the doves, 


So the lambs and the doves must look out, 
Just to see what they’re likely to get; 

For of one fact there can’t be a doubt, 
That the Bear and the Eagle have met! 


But of comfort the doves and the lambs 
This crumb—’tis a small one—may keep, 
That in spite of all bams, crams, and shams, 

There is a great Lion asleep ! 


True, some monkeys have recently got 

On his back while he slept, to cut capers; 
Tied his tail in a true-lover’s knot 

And have put his long mane into papers. 


By-and-by, when he wakes they es 
And betake them to flight—and with cause; 
Whate’er’s happened to mane or to tail, 
They have not touched his teeth or his claws. 


So, though a strange figure he cut— 

Listen, apes, for your fate is here written— 
Laugh your fill at his oddlity—dué 

There’!l be some of you terribly bitten : 
E’en the Eagle and Bear, though they glut 

Upon war, by his strength may be smitten ! 


THE SENSATIONAL ARCHBISHOP, 
A TRIFLE ror THOMPSON, 


ARcHBIsHoOP T., 
I | agree 
With much that you advance upon this matter— 
Should like to shatter 
The morbid dreams that novelists (who oft are 
Of that same sex we sometimes call the softer) 
Delight to weave of crime, and sin, and shame, 


To get a name 

By works that don’t profess to have an aim; 
More blame 

To those who dare to write them, for that same. 


But then, oh, T., 
It really seems to me 
That your whole speech is hardly in good keeping, 
And far too sweeping. 
For why should you conceive, 
Think or believe, 

Our eyes can e’er grow dry by too much weeping; 
Or that our feclings—Eleaven’s own infusing— 
Run risk of wearing out by too much using ? 

N.B, 
Come, come, ArcuBisHop T., 
Don’t you (‘twixt you and me, 
Not to waste time in elegance of diction) 
Think parsons should not be ¢oo hard on fiction! 


————————————— 


Taz Onty Pvzzier rok Prorssson ANDERSON.—A person 
“ bound in honour.” 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


WHAT WAS THE LoRD Mayor’s SHOW 
LIKE? 
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RUNNING and crushing, 
And shoving and pushing, 
And howling and swearing, 
With mode overbearing, 
With stealing of lockets, 
With picking of pockets, 
With striking and felling, 
With screaming and yelling. 
Knights, too, to tickle us 
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(Armour ridiculous), 
Drunken the speech of ’em, 
Half-a-crown each of ’em, 

Each of ’em porter a pot. 
Deputies riding, 
In anguish bestriding 
Poor broken-kneed coster horse ; 
Fogies preposterous ! 
Great was the scoff of ’em, 
Pounds to get off of ’em 
They’d have unpocketed, 
Arms quite unsocketed, 
Bodies be-pommelled 
By pommels that some held. 
Terrible sword-bearer ; 
Close to the Lord Mayor a 
Civic Remembrancer 
(Rhyming to REMBRANDT, sir) ; 
Sons then of Maks you saw, 
Thirteenth Hussars you saw, 
Very contemptuous 
Looked all of them to us 

As they rode by at a trot. 
Cannons all firing, 
Lord Mayor retiring, 
Glad to get out of it, 
There’s little doubt of it 
(Spent, no doubt, some pennies). 
Then Civic Companies, 
Each with a banner 
Emblazoned in manner 
Which surely absurd is. 
Then Pcuncu, hurdy-gurdies, 
And soot-smothered niggers, 
Ridiculous figures, 
And gun-firing monkies 
(Proprietor drunk is) ; 
Officers, cavalry, 
Scorning the rabalry, 
Longing for mess table. 
Crowd then detestable— 
Running and crushing, 
And shoving and pushing, 
And howling and swearing, 
In mode overbearing, 

Not caring for bunions a jot ; 

And that’s what the Lonp Mayor’s SHOW 

was like, 
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COLUMBIA’S BLOT OF FRATRICIDE. 


Tar NEATEST THING IN CRINOLINES. 


Columbia, as Lady Macbeth:—“Ovut, Dam’p spoT! out, I say! HERx’s THE —A lady’s foot. 


SMELL OF BLOOD STILL!” 





—$——— 


: | for England in how far by the influence of his private friendship with 
A General Inspection. eat connected with osetia, but far from reputable journal, he 
ALL our arsenals and dockyards have lately been undergoing @ | should be allowed to spy into our defences, or, what is the same, the 
general inspection—the inspection of GENERAL TODLEBEN. This | nakedness of the land. 
py ed is indeed a fortunate man. He built earthworks for the defence | 
bs | of Sebastopol vecause there was nothing else to be done; and he has | rp SEN 
earned a reputation for his choice of that mode of defence. He wrote | A PRESIDENTS PRESENT. 
a history of the Crimean war to prove that the Russians were not | Tae President of Paraguay has sent two thousand pounds of tea 
beaten at all, or at all events not beaten by the English, the one fact | asa testimony of his regard to the gallant Prussians who stormed 
being as true as the other. And the Times has done its dirtiest to | (from asafe distance with shell) the city of Duppel. Is this a sly 
confer immortality on the book, that it may thereby undermine the | hint that the brave fellows can easily make a brew of the gift with the 
writings of KtnoLake, with whom they quarrel not because his view | hot water which they got into with civilized nations for this exploit ? 
is a partizan view, but because he exposed the very little game of | Why did not he send them some native product? As acorrespondent 
Printing-House-square, Still Gznggat TopLeBeNn has the average | justly observes, the President of Paraguay ought to have sent them 
qualifications of an artillery or engineer officer, and it isa question | paregoric. 





; eee 
il by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—November 19, 1864, 
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FASHIONABLE ARRIVAL. 


Ox! who do you think has to Liverpool come— 
To Liverpool come—to Liverpool come ? 
But GENERAL THUMB and Mrs. THUmp, 
And that infantile THUMB, the baby! 
They intend to journey to London town— 
To London town—to London town, 
Where somewhere for money they’! all be shown 
To many a gaping baby. 


Like conquering heroes with trump and drum— 
With trump and drum—with trump and drum, 
Come GENERAL THUMB and \igs. THUMB, 
And the child with its tiny features. 
But I don’t think it proper, ’twixt you and me— 
’'Twixt you and me—’twixt you and me, 
For London to squeeze and to gather to see 
The poor little stunted creatures. 


IDDEN AND. 


CO 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE AGAIN. 


THE worthy professor’s eccentricity has reached another stage—the 
dramatic, He stated at the Edinburgh Working Men’s soirfe that 
he “had long wished to get up a theatre in his own house, but the 
salaries of Scotch professors are so smal! that he could not afford a 
house large enough for the purpose.” Bless his heart, why does not 
he go on the stage then? He would get an ample salary no doubt, 
| for his well-known power of making people laugh at him would 

render him an ornament of farce. He should makea first appearance 


——= 


as DoMINIE SaMsoN, when his success would be “ pro-digious ! 





A FOUL JOKE, 
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OMITTED FROM THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


By Nonopy, 


THERE was a young fellar from Dover, 
Who felt very queer all over ; 

So, took cod-liver ile, 

Which all turned to bile, 
And jaundiced this fellar from Dover, 


There was an old boatman of Deal 

Who swallowed a live conger-eel, 
Which twisting and twirling, 
And wriggling and curling, 

Collapsed this old boatman of Deal. 


There was a young man of Cadogan 

Who slept, one cold night, the hearth-rug on; 
But a coal from the grate 
Shot out on his pate, 

And awoke this young man of Cadogan, 


There was an old man at Southampton, 
Who oft had his poor bunions stamped on, 
So he cut off his legs, 
Bought a hand-cart and pegs, 
And wheeled Ais own trunk round Southampton, 


There was an old mand’rin of Canton, 
Who bought a two-barrelled Jok MANTON, 
But the effects of percussion, 
When shooting a Russian, 
Prostrated this mand’rin of Canton. 


There was an old grandee of Spain, 

Who walked out one day in the rain, 
When a vicious young fellar 
Stole his blue silk umbrella, 

And annoyed this old grandee of Spain. 


There was a young gunsmith of Bristo), 
Who swallowed a horrid horse-pistol ; 
But his uucle prophetic 
Gave him an emetic, 
And sick-cured this young gunsmith of Bristol. 


There was a young man from the Peak, 
Who went up to town for a week ; 
But he got “on the spree,” 
And the Beaks said to he, 
** You must pay, or ‘do crank’ for your freak.” 


There was a young man at the Craven Arms’ Station, 
Who did not admire that remote situation, 

So to Shrewsbury went, 

To eat cakes and drink tent, 
And for ever left Craven Arms’ Station, 


There was an old beggar of Thame, 

Who usually walk’d very lame ; 
But when chased by a peeler, 
Outran a four-wheeler, 

This artful old beggar of Thame, 


There was a young farmer of Marston, 

Who’d a horse that he rode very fast on, 
Which one day being playful, 
Pitched into a drayful 

Of barrels, this farmer of Marston. 


There once was an emp’ror called Nap, 
A cunning, unscrupulous chap ; 
But his conscience, Fon fears 
(From all that it hears), 
Was ne’er worth a sows or a rap. 


There is just now a monk called IcNnartivs, 
Whose grammar is very vivacious, 

Who in learning to spell, 

Into such errors fell, 
That his ortho—is graphy fallacious, 








AN ’ARMLESS JOKE, 


199 A PARISIAN contemporary states as follows :— 


“Two pictures just finished by Feur, the armless painter (who pencils with bis 
toes), are very highly spoken of here.”’ 


Of course they are highly spoken of. Considering the disadvantages 


Way is Harry like the place where chickens roost ?—Because | the artist labours under, it would not be Fae to speak of them other- 


he’s a Hen-nery. 
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NE morning, just after my 
luncheon, 
I fell asleep over the Times, 
When I saw a most wonderful 
vision, 
Which I'll try and describe in 
these rhymes. 
A spectre appeared to your servant, 
Of bearing commanding and 






high, 
; And he uttered this marvellous 
i dictum, 
“‘There’s no reason why people 
| should die. 
SNS “i “The fields known as Elysian are 
% WS crowded, 
| NSS IS bade > gga of earthly - born 
Co \ snades, 
| ai WS S sy, And each year fresh acres are 
ex = turned up 
By the grave-diggers’ shovels and 
“I~. =. spades, 
| . =—S===_ Just take up the Star or the Stan- 
i dard, 


And o’er the back page cast your eye, 
And tell me, is there any reason 
Why you, puny mortal, should die ? 


“Don’t you see there,” continued the spectre, 
“The columns of medical ads. ? 
And 29 cure for each ill ‘ flesh is heir to,’ 
Let that flesh be a count’s or a cad’s ? 
Just read of the pills and the balsams, 
Which all are invited to try, 
Then tell me, how is it that mortals 
Who are blest with such medicines die? 


* Do they suffer from gout or rheumatics ? 
There’s the remedy ‘ SwatLoway’s pills,’ 
Are their lungs predisposed to consumption ? 
For them is the ‘ Essence of squills,’ 
Are philosophers plagued with the toothache ? 
Lo! a chemist doth vaunt his ‘ Dentine ;’ 
And a drug with a terrible Greek name 
Is advertised, ‘Good for the spleen.’ 


“Ts a mortal afflicted with blindness ? 
For him an advertisement shines, 
In the column just over the leader, 
In leaded and capital Jines : 
And the terrible pangs of dyspepsia, 
No Englishman need to endure, 
For the ‘Compound of herbs oriental ’ 
Will ensure him a radical cure. 


“If the liver’s the least out of order, 
They may try a ‘ Taraxacum pill; 
If they swallow a dose of the ‘Heal all,’ 
Men really need never be ill. 
But if, from neglect of this medicine, 
They find themselves laid at Death’s door, 
Then Pharmacy Homceopathic 
Will make them more hale than before. 


“Ts an infant tormented with teething ? 
For him is a much-lauded draught, 

Which will bring through incisors and molars, 
The identical instant ’tis quaffed. 

Are a man’s gums, from age or affliction, 
Despoiled of each dearly loved tooth ? 

He'll have, if he uses molarine, 
A much better set than in youth. 


“Is a man, by some accident frightfal, 
Deprived of an arm or a leg, 

So that, unfit for any employment, 
He’s forced, though reluctant, to beg ? 

The much be-puffed ‘SwaLLoway’s ointment’ 
Directly appealeth to him ; 

He has only to use it, when voila 
The cripple receives a new limb. 
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“There are ‘ Voltaic’ cures and ‘ Galvanic’ 
For every disease of the spine ; 
For derangement of organs digestive, 
There’s the patented ‘Stomachic wine.’ 
There’s a remedy for each disorder,” 
And the spectre exclaimed with a sigh, 
“‘ How is it that folks are so stupid 
As to laugh at this physic and die ? 


“Then do you in that excellent paper— 

The most widely read under the sun— 
Preserve my remarks from oblivion, 

And let the world have them—in Fun. 
And tell all your numerous readers 

(Here I thought that the shade winked his eye), 
That blest with these wonderful medicines, 

I wonder that people can die.” 


Hey! what! Why I’ve really been dreaming, 
And the spectre has vanished, alas ! 

I suspect he was raised by the luncheon, 
And the twice emptied bottle of Bass. 

But though unbelievers may titter, 
And the truth of my vision deny, 

*Tis a wonder how, blest with such medicines, 
So many poor mortals can die. 


A MIDDY’S MISDEEDS. 


Lorp ALFRED CLINTON has been dismissed the service—not, 
perhaps, for a serious offence, but for a repetition of an offence for which 
midshipmen not being lords have been heavily punished. Weare not 
going to plead for him, but to draw attention to a fact adduced in his 
evidence which it is to the interests of society to investigate. Lorp 
CLINTON swears, and his cabman clearly corroborates him, that‘he 
delivered and paid for a telegram, which was to be sent to his ship, 
at the Charing-cross Telegraph Office. This telegram never arrived 
and has never been heard of since, and the explanation, or rather 
defence of the clerk, was lame toa degree. Now we all know that in 
a matter of urgency it is better to trust the slower sureness of the 
ordinary post than the dilatory diligence of the telegraph. Wesee 
the boys loitering in the streets, and we never send off a message 
without being warned that the company cannot pretend to sey when 
it will be delivered. It is high time that this state of thines even 
should be examined into, but when telegrams disappear altoyether, 
the matter grows moreserious. Whatis to be done? Must we cal! 
on Government to tuke the business in hand or legislate for it, or 

must private enterprise start a competition and crush a monopoly 
more obstructive and idle than the most red-tapish of our Government 
offices ? 


MONETARY MISDEEDS. 


THE latest accounts from the money market show the desirability 
of stationing strong bodies of police in that locality. Money has been 
reported to have been continually tight for the last three weeks, If 
this state of things continues much longer, money will be depressed 
by “blue devils,” or in other words, as the Latin poet has observed— 


‘‘Mutato nomine, D. T. 
Fabula narratur.” 


A Queer Fish. 


THE oyster is indeed a queer fish. Ask Mr. Frank Beuckrano 
if he isn’t. We have long heard of the oyster in love, but it is for the 
last few weeks and the Berlin papers to teach us that there is such a 
thing as the oyster onthe Spree. But a fact itis that the delicious 
bivalve is to be found in that Prussian stream ! 


A MIDNIGHT DITTY. 


IT is the soothing midnight hour, 
The silver moon’s on high ; 

And silence reigns with solemn power 
O’er sleepiny earth and sky. 

No sound to break the stillness dares, 
So deep the magic spell ; 

Save somebody who snores up-stairs, 
But who | cannot tell. 

And hark ! a step my words confutes— 
A gentle footstep sounds ; 

Oh, yes, ’tis my policeman’s boots, 
A-going of his rounds! 
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SOM WORDS OF ADVICE. 


DEDICATED TO A FEW VERY SMALL GERMANS. 


¢ 


ERY Smatt Germans! (by which «we 
more particularly mean those diminutive 
Teutons composing the German Legal 
Protection Society) ,— Philanthropy is all 
very well in its way, and we-have no 
objection whatever to your practising it 
on behalf of a friendless countryman ; 
but when you seek to amake political 
capital out of your good deeds, and puff 
yourselyes into.a notoriety. to which it 
is unlikely you would otherwise attain, 
we in England cannot but entertain 
doubts of your-sincerity. In the MULLER 
case yowhad every opportunity. of proving 
the man’s innocence had it been possible 

so to do; sufficient time was granted to you to collect the evidence of 

every sort and kind, and had you at his trisl produced facts of.a nature to 

Warrant his acquittal, depend upon it the man would not have paid the 

penalty so richly deserved, and suffered. Not content, however, with the 

verdict, in the justice of which all minds uuprejudiced by national feel- 
ings concurred, you brought ferward, after the murderer’s condemna- 
tion, when the crucial test of cross-examination could not be applied,a 
tissue of clumsily arranged statements, if not to defeat,.at amy rate to 
elude if possible the ends of justice. Not that we quarrelewith yeu 
exactly on that account; we are willing to believe that, in» your eyes 
the life of a tellow-countryman, even a:murderer, «was -saored. 

Still it was unwise, to say the least of it, andidoes nottend to raise 

your society in the eyes of those persons whose standpoint (to use a 

word borcowed from your own illustrious country) happens to differ 

from your own. Now we contend that you Aave attempted to make 
political capital out of this cause celbre, if not by direct, certainly by 
indirect means. “See how we Germans will defend our mnocent 
countryman from the brutal English. He shall not be judicially 
murdered, England was foiled by our wise statesmen-in the Schleswig- 

Holstein conquest, and mow wreaks her vengeance on poor»MULLER. 

Wohlauf, Cameraden! we will save him!” ‘This was. your.line.of 

argument, and you hoped by saving him to cause glory to-redsand to 

the National Vereiv, of which your society is an offsheot, “Not that 
all the Germans in England belong even to the National Verein; it has 





been sail, with what truth -we know nof, that the better class of | 


your sountrymen here fight rather shy of having anything to do 
with that illustrious association, and to all outside its limits these 
* words of advice” have noreference whatever. But you have been 
disappointed in your hopes, and“ poor MULLER ” has met a just fate. 
We koow dissppointment is: hard to bear, and can make allowances 
for vour feelings under the circumstances; still the best thing you 
can do now is to-retire- altogether from the public scene, and Fun’s 
advice’ to you, therefore, is.as follows :—Continue your beery heb- 
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*Tis a cover in sunshine, a shelter in rain, 
A comfort in sorrow, a solace in pain ; 

And my dear little brother as well as the cat 
Oft take a night’s rest in my broad-brimmed hat. 


Through the streets of the town I impressively walk, 
Of attraction the centre, of gossips the talk ; 

‘And little boys shout, ““ What a jolly old flat, 
Is that queer-looking guy in the broad-brimmed hat.” 
With my gingham umbrella their jackets [ clout, 
And ask if their mothers are sure they are out; 
But the young rogues have always this answer quite pat, 
“Friend, where didst thou purchase thy broad beaver hat ?” 


The crowd.may seek wealth, and the fool may seek fame, 
And find happiness still but a shadow or name— 

Buta myth of the:poet; yet one thing is flat, 

They ne’er. knew the joys of a broad beaver hat. 


Yes, the foolish may Jangh, and the wealthy may frown, 
The lowly despiseyand the lofty look down, 

And small boyssbegaucyrand rude, and all that, 

Yet I love thee!‘ Liove thee! my broad-brimmed hat. 





CIVIC HOSPITALITY OF THE FUTURLE. 


In-consequenve of the potentvarguments. delivered by the various 
speakers at the meoting of the “National Temperance League at 
Guildhall last.week, the Lord Mayorhas determined to inaugurate 
his year of office by turning eoveran-entirely new leaf in the matter 
of festivity. The fact is, his lordship has at last-seen the error of 
vity ways, and, intent.on redeeming his character in the eyes of the 
League, has determined to issue a-set.of rules for the future guidance 
of the municipal banquets, whieh.shall obviate all excess of every 
kind. When first we heard.of the intended change -we were in doubt 
whether to approve of it or not ; whether to give the new regulatio: 
the bad mark of our approbation or to condemn itas unworthy of 
the magistrates of the metropolis of England. On second thoughts, 
however, we relented, considering that a decisive step on-our paris 
would, of course, at-once,and for-ever settle the question ; not that tlic 
fact of his lordship having placed the contents of the civic vellar at 
our disposal, wherefrom to select »whatever wines «we desired, had 
anything to dowith our determination. Oh, dear, no !-weare quite 
above bribery of.every:kind, and were searvely tobe tempted by a 
trifle of that sort. But we thought it best to leave matters rather to 
settle themselves, so-we mercly publish the newrules.of festivity, and 


| our readers can supply their own comments, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE IN FUTURE OBSERVED AT ALL 
Civic BANQUETS, “WHETHER DrsuuNsrs, LUNCHEONS, OR 
DINNERS. INTRODUCTION. 

The Lord Mayor of Loudon having attended a meeting of the 

National Temperance League, and -haviog there, for the first. time, 

discovered that total.abstinence is one of the cardinal virtues,and 


domadal ravings about Fretheit and Vaterland as long and as much as being anxious: to practise the same, determines that the followin 
yon like, but don’t attempt in fature to interfere either with the rules and regulations-shall in future obtain .at all civic festivitics 


administration or execution of justice ia: this country, since by so | during his year of ofliee :— 


doing instead of .with glory you only cover yourselves with contempt 
and ridicule. Fun. 








THE SONG OF THE BROAD-BRIM, 


Tune.—“ The Old Arm Chair.” 


T rove it! I love it! my oroad-brimmed hat, 

With its crown so smooth and its brim so flat; 

And often my memory wanders away, 

To the thrice happy hours of my boy hood’s young day, 
And I dream of the shop where [ patiently sat, 

Whilst grandmother purchased my broad-brimmed hat. 
When the maids at a pic-nic get caught in the rain, 

Its shelter they seek, nor seek it in vain ; 

And they say as the water pours off round the brim, 

“ My goodness! how much we’re indebted to hin— 

To the funny old man, who owns this large tile, 

With his ‘ Verily, yea!’ and benevolent smile ; 

With bis sober cut coat, and its lining of grey— 

Oh! ain’t he a darling! Ay, verily, yea!” 

I love it! I love it! and truly [ may ; . 
When I whispered to Hepzinan, “ Love, name the day, 
And tears of affection her bright eyes made dim, 

She hid her confusion beneath its broad brim, 

And murmured to me as my heart went pittey pat, 

“T should love any man in that glorious hat.” 


1. The consumption of spirituous liquors, even in moderation, being 
a crime only surpassed’ by murder, mioheey ey or a to 
meet one’s pecuniary engagements,»mo liquid stronger t water 
shall be drank at the civic festivities. , - 

2. Tea, coffee, lemonade, .ginger-beer, soda-water, sherbet, and 
toast-water shall alone,be consumed. ‘The latter is especially recom- 
mended as being of the same colour with pale sherry, and possessiny 
no intoxicating qualities. 

3. Any alderman, common-councilman, or liveryman who shall at 
any banquet ask for a mip of beandy to settle his dinner, luncheon, or 
déjeiiner, as the case maybe, tosbe taken out immediately and pumped 
upon; such a course, although -seareely so pleasant, being an equally 
eflicacious remedy, and one more in consonance with the spirit of 
these “‘ rules and regulations!” 

4, As, however, excessive eating is to the full as bestial as excessive 
drinking, no banquet in future to consist of more than three courses, 
viz., meat, pastry, and cheese; and to prevent excess, no one is to be 
helped more than once to any one of these three courses. 

5. But as there are ocvasions on which it befits the chief mayistrate 
to display a certain amount of splendour in his hospitalities for the 
honour of the City of London, at such times an addition will be made 
to the banquet in the shape of soup or fish; such soup or fish to be 
neither turtle nor salon. 

6. Finally: ‘No alderman, common councilman, or hveryman to 
be admitted to any banquet without previously taking the pledge, and 
making an aflidavit that Le has not touched wine, beer, or spirits for 
the last six months. 
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UNCLE SAMUEL, ! 


OLD ae ees PEOPLE, SIREE! DARNED IF WE DON’T WALK AHEAD 0° Your EFFETE 
SKEDADDIFTs eee WE PRODUCE THE BIGGEST BELN’S IN ALL BRANCHES. INC] UDIN’ || 
—_ eS, TRAITORS, BULLIES, THIEVES, LIARS, BUTCHERS, AND MURDERERS. DARN ME” | 
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PERFECLLY HONOURABLE AND SATISFACTORY, 


ror or Austria at the Opening of the Reichsrath:—* A subject of dispute for 


Extract from Speech of the Emrer 
many years in the North of Germany, has just been settled in the most honourable manner, The high value of the unanimity 
between myself and my august Federal ally, the Kine or Prussia, has again been proved by memorable results.’’ 
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THE HANGMAN’S SHOW. 


Nov. 14, 1864. 


ON a morning dim and dreary, 
As the drizzling rain does fall, 

Sullen, wet, impatient, weary, 
Stands a mob by Newgate wall, 

Here they’ve waited since the small hours, 
Ere comes out the gibbet tall ! 


There’s no end of pocket-picking, 
Baked potatoes, songs, and strife ; 

Here are ruflians crowding thick in, 
To see one lose his life ; 

See! around yon blackened gibbet 
Every evil passion rife 


There’s a gin-bemuddled mother, 
With a child upreared on high ; 

There a sister and a brother 
Are jostling inwards nigh; 

While DunDREARYS at yon window 
Sit with eye-glass in their eye. 


See fainting women praying 
For air ’midst all this din ; 
Hear ruffians low-browed saying, 
“Why don’t the sport begin ? ” 
While all seems ruflian ribaldry, 
Theft, violence, and sin ! 


As the stroke of “four!” is pealing, 
Look round and you will see 

The thieves leave off their stealing, 
To spend the £s. d. 

They have stolen, in a pothouse 
Near this CatcraFrt’s Jubilee! 


Yells, groans, and wild commotion, 
And the crowd sways to and fro 
Like the heaving waves of ocean 
When the storm-winds bleakly blow. 
Hark! the bell is hoarsely tolling 
A murderer’s death-knell slow. 


* Hats off ! ’—he stands before them, 
*Neath the gallows black and grim: 

Will one saving thought come o’er them, 
From the agonies of him? 

No; they came for pleasure only, 
They will gratify a whim. 

But that shoal of upturned faces 
That around that gallows stood, 

That one meets at fights and races, 
That were yearning for the blood 

Of a pallid German tailor, 
Are a “ Christian” multitude ! 


See at last the sun gleams brightly 
On Newgate’s grimy wall, 

Gilding e’en yon sight unsightly, 
The blackened gallows tall, 

Where their felon-hero’s standing 
On the drop before them all ! 


“Wake up, CatcrartT! do your duty!” 
Shouts some wretch in boisterous fun ; 

“Sure the job would better suit me, 
And the work be cheaper done !” 

To stop murder let’s choke MULLER 
In the sight of heaven’s sun. 


’Midst wild rushing, thefts, “ cat-calling,” 
Round that blackened gibbet tall, 

See the drop at last is falling— 
Here’s a sight for great and small ! 

See! our brother’s corpse is swinging, 
Convulsed, before us all. 


And now the sport doth finish, 
With many a gibe and grin ; 

The crowd will soon diminish, 
Seeking matutinal gin ; 
While that ghastly figure’s swaying 

’Neath yon beam to purge his sin. 
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But this scene to few is novel; 

Every “ scragging’s” much the same; 
Some to-night in squalid hovel, 

As they breathe that felon’s name, 
Will ignore the hangman’s lesson, 

Ina hearty “ He died game!” 


TOWN TALK. 
BY THE LUNCHER AT THE PvBs, 


THE confession of MvutiER, that he and he alone committed the 
murder on the North Londen line, clears up the great mystery of 
nearly half a year. Society is certainly a gainer by the confession, 
for the doubt and hesitation left in many minds after the trial could 
not but have weakened the power of the law in the eyes of the public. 
MULLER was an extraordinary criminal—unaccountably foolish in the 
manner in which he treasured up evidence against himself—surpass- 
ingly clever in the perfect acting of innocence which persuaded even 
experienced persons of his guiltlessness. The ingenuity of some 
portion of the defence is evident now; it is a wonder it was so good 
with such a case. There are, by the way, some strange, unexplained 
things in the German Society’s memorial ; for instance, the dog in- 
cident described by MULLER. One is inclined to ask whether the 
exertions of this society, which we were inclined to think well of as 
actuated by a kindly spirit and humane zeal, may not be attributed to 
a less laudable spirit. In its relation to the great question of the 
propriety of capital punishment this case affords some grounds for 
reflection. Had MvLiER died mute, and had the society been able 
tosubstantiate (as' is quite possible) some of the facts in their me- 
morial, I consider it more than likely that the abolition of tho 
punishment of death would have been brought some steps nearer. It 
is a more serious reflection to ask how far the combined influences of 
terror of death and clinging to life have sent this wretched soul out of 
the world unprepared. The words reluctantly wrung from him as the 
bolt was being drawn are far from conclusive evidence of repentance. 
The spectacle was, of course, as hideous and revolting as ever. | 
mean as far as the mob is concerned. I don’t wish the advocates of 
capital punishment anything worse than a few hours in an Old Bailey 
crowd on the morning of a hanging. They would soon learn how 
much improvement is derived from the great moral lesson. 

THE DaveEeNrorts, having been pretty effectually shown up, are 
dropping out of notoriety, and appear likely to be a worse speculation 
than auditoria near all the parks. I have been lately discussing their 
merits, or rather demerits, with a very hard-headed scientific man, 
who had watched the proceedings as closely as the attentions of 
Mrssrs. Fay and Frrevson would allow him, and he pointed out a 
great many vulnerable points of the barness of the donkeys. 

ARCHBISHOP THOMPSON has brought a considerable amount of 
adverse criticism about his ears by his denunciation of sensation 
literature. Now in the main he was right—sensation literature 
being injurious to reader and writer alike. It spoils style, ruins taste, 
and makes people bolt their books instead of digesting them healthily. 
The ladies, of course, are the worst at this sort of thing; they always 
in art and literature say and do things that a man would not dare to 
do. One consolation is that, as a rule, they have no style to spoil, and 
there is so little in their books that if you bolt them it is only like 
bolting puff paste. The archbishop should have pulled up in the 
middle of his harangue, and he would have said something to the 
purpose. But it is a comfort to know that sensation literature must 
erelong die a natural death. Murder, inculpation of the innocent, 
| bigamy, and a detective, are only susceptible of a certain number of 
| combinations and permutations, 
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WE’RE A BAND OF BROTHERS. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROTESTANT Monk. 


‘* Brorner Iowativs will shortly return to.Norwich. The brothers are redaced 
to four in number."’— Vide Papers. 
| BRoTHER IGNATIUS, 
If this is veracious, 
Your sad monk-ey tricks it uncommonly smothers 
| Tf you cannot find more 
Than a poor three or four 
Bigger fools than yourself to be Protestant Brothers, 


Your scheme is inanity, 
Dashed with insanity, 
Your behaviour (and that of your monks) reprehensible. 
Your course to define, 
You have set up a Lyne 
Of conduet which sane people think indefensible. 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AND THE DAVENPORT 
BROTHERS. 


EAR FUN,—I attended on Friday, 
the 11th instant, a séance held by 
the DavENPORT BROTHERS, at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, and 
in compliance with your instruc- 
tions 1 am going to give you an 
account of what I saw, heard, and 
felt on that occasion. 

On entering the room in which 
the stance was held, your corres- 
pondent was much struck with 
the remarkable resemblance that 
existed between the fifteen or 
twenty people who had already as- 
sembled. ‘bey were all gaunt and 
angular, with very large bony noses 

and hollow cheeks. They conversed in mysterious whispers, and when 
your correspondent coughed they turned round and looked at him 
reproachfully, just as the congregation at church do when he drops his 
prayer-book. The majority, if not al], of these were, as your corres- 
pondent subsequently discovered, believers, and it appears that a 
certain section of spiritualists attend every séance held by the 
DAVENPORT BROTHERS, from motives analogous to those which induce 
the still un-humbugged portion of society to go once a week to church, 
The sceptics dropped in later, and as your own correspondent dis- 
covered among these latter several cheerful friends who were disposed 
to take a lively view of the proceedings in general, he passed an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant evening. 
- As soon as five-and-thirty people had assembled, a tall, bony gentle- 
man, who did not say he was not PRESIDENT LINCOLN, and who looked 
extremely like that functionary, came forward and announced that the 
séance would begin. After a few rambling remarks, which were in- 
tended to prove that the fact that the proceedings would take place in 
total darkness was strong evidence that no trickery was employed, but 
which failed to convey that impression to your correspondent’s mind, 
he led forward two low-spirited young men, who looked as though 
everything had gone wrong with them all their lives, and invited any 
two gentlemen in the audience to come forward and act as a committee 
of investigation, and in that capacity bind the low-spirited young 
men to certain seats inside a large cabinet. After a pause a tall gen- 
tleman rose and made the following remarkable speech :-— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I wish to bring under your notice the 
qualification possessed by the gentleman on my right, whom I now 
propose as a member of the committee. When I tell you that he is 
the hardest rider across country that I know, I think you will be 
satisfied that a better man could not be selected.” 

This convincing argument settled the matter, and the gentleman 
who rode across country was elected tothe post. Another gentleman, 
who looked good-humoured, also came forward, and the proceedings 
commenced in earnest. 

The hard-rider and the good-humoured gentleman began operations 
by binding the hands of the brothers with a short rope as thick as 
your correspondent’s little finger, and three or four feet lorg. The 
ends of this rope they passed through certain holes in the seats on 
which the brothers sat, and then attached the ends to another rope of 
the same description, with which they bound the low-spirited young 
men’s feet. The cabinet, which closed with three doors, was shut, and 
in about a minute a hand appeared at a diamond-shaped aperture in 
the central door. The hand appeared two or three times, and on one 
occasion was thrust so far through the hole that a shirt-sleeve, with 
a modern wristband attached, was distinctly visible. The doors 
were then opened by PRESIDENT LINCOLN, and the brothers were dis- 
covered bound as before. 

The cabinet was re-closed, and after an interval of some minutes was 
re-opened, and the brothers were discovered unbound. 

The cabinet was closed, and after another interval they were shown 
bound up as before. 

During the tying and untying, an idiotic noise, supposed to be 
heavenly music, was extracted from a few musical instruments inside 
the cabinet. 

A bell was frequently rung at the aperture, and on one occasion was 
energetically collared 7 the hard-rider, and by him wrested from the 
ghostly hand that held it. Whereupon the hard-rider was over- 
whelmed with PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s denunciations, but to do the 
sporting gentleman justice, he did not seem to care for them. The 

os ident announced that “the sporting gentleman’s conduct would 
ring its own punishment with it, for the spirits hated light, and now 
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that that obnoxious element had been admitted into the cabinet the 
‘ manifestations’ would be Jess remarkable.” Somehow it appeared to 
bave escaped the worthy gentleman’s recollection that he himself ad- 
mitted light into the structure whenever he opened the doors, It wi!l 
scarcely be credited that these remarks were received with unbounded 
applause, and that the miserable sporting character was overwhelmed 
with indignant hisses. He explained that he was under the impres- 
sion that a committee-man’s duty was to take necessary means to dis- 
cover whether any trickery existed. But this did not tally with Mr. 
LINCOLN’Ss view of the matter, and it turned out eventually that that 
gentleman considered that the duty of a committee-man was to do as 
he wastold by those very men whose proceedings he had undertaken 
to examine and report upon. 

Mr. LincoLtn made another unfortunate remark when the hard- 
rider tugged at the bell. He said, ‘‘ Why, you might have pulled down 
the whole structure with two helpless men inside it!” Now as this 
could not possibly happen unless there was a strong physical body at 
the handle of the bell, and one, moreover, which was too big to be 
dragged through the aperture, it is difficult to see how he proposed to 
reconcile this remark with his previous statement, that hands, and hands 
alone, were concerned in the production of these phenomena. 

Your correspondent could not help remarking that no means had 
been taken to prove that the hands that appeared at the aperture were 
not those of the DavENPORT BroTHeRRs, if he except the rope-tying 
business, the extracting oneself from which is, as everybody is by 
this time aware, nothing more than an ordinary conjurer’s trick, It 
would have been so easy to have blacked the brothers’ hands ; it would 
have been so easy to have placed a tight-fitting, dark kid glove on 
them ; it would have been so easy to have tiedthem in a bag; they 
might so easily have been chained and padlocked (instead of tied) to 
the cabinet. But no such expedients seemed to have occurred to these 
simple-minded young men. 

Concerning the second part of the performance your correspondent 
has little to say. He heard tambourines and guitars apparently 
floating in mid-air and rushing about the room. He was struck on 
the head by a guitar, and hit out in consequence, but (he is sorry to 
add) hurt nobody. He has no hesitation in describing the second 
portion of the performance as a very clever trick, and he has no idea 
how it is done. The fact, however, that the room was pitch dark, and 
that nobody present was allowed to have his hands at liberty, but was 
bound by frightful oaths to hold his neighbour by the hand all the 
time, taken in conjunction with the fact that these brothers had, in the 
earlier part of the evening, endeavoured to palm off worn-out con- 
jurer’s tricks as an unearthly manifestation, and repeated the attempt 
later, when one MR. Fay took off and put on a coat while he was 
bound to a chair, justifies your own correspondent in arguing, by 
analogy, that this guitar-floating “manifestation” is a juggling 
swindle also, 

He left the room at the end of the performance with a conviction 
that whether there is or is not any truth in the accepted notions of the 
spirit-world, the DAVENPORT BROTHERS are not honest interpreters 
of those notions. And he framed a suggestion which may be of use 
to any gentlemen who may hereafter act as the brothers’ committee- 
men, Let one of them who is more strong-minded than your corres- 
pondent take with him a long sharp knife, and when the hand 
appears at the aperture, let him slash at it with all his might. If the 
hand is a spirit hand it will not be injured by the operation, and no 
harm will be done. If,on the contrary, it is a hand belonging to one 
of the BrRoTHERS DavVENFORT, it will injure him severely, and show 
up that which will, in that case, turn out to be nothing more or less 
than an impious swindle. 

Finally, he turned over in his mind as many as he remembered of 
the acts relating to the proper treatment of rogues and vagabonds, and 
sincerely trusted that the next time he saw the brothers bound it 
would be in their own recognizances, 


Your Own CoRRESPONDENT, 
—— 


BRAVO, FARADAY! 


PRoFEssoR Farapay has given the spirits a facer—if we may be 
allowed the expression. Ina reply to an invitation to come and see 


the DavENPOBT dupery, he says he has been so disappointed in all: 


spiritual performances that he can’t waste any more time about such 
rubbish, and leaves it to the professional conjurers. Quite right, 
Farapay! If literary people had only been half as sensible, and 
declined to go cobbling beyond their last productions, the “do” would 
not have been backed by so many respectable names, 








Way will 1865 resemble the auricular organ of a female sheep ? 
Because it will be an ewe-ear, 
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HIS is a particularly dull time of 
year. Literature sleeps until 
Christmas. Art is represented 
only by the expiring French Ex- 
hibition, and of science we have 
heard nothing for many weeks. 
In faet, all the artists are in 
Switzerland or Rome, and all the 
inventors (having ruined them- 
selves) are spending the balance 
of their existence in obseure 
continental 
Under these circumstances, what 
is a journal, exclusively devoted | 
to ‘“‘ English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Fine Arts,” 
to do iw order to supply the sixty 
columns of scientific and artistic 
chit-chat which it is bound to 
present every Saturday to its 
contributors ? Can it be wondered 
at if it finds food in the new police 

uniform and battens on the new | 

police hat? Nearly a column and a half of last week’s Atheneum is | 
devoted to the consideration of the setting that would best become | 

Pieeceman A;” and “ Pleeceman A,” if he ever reads the article, | 
will be astonished and gratified at the picturesque light in which his 
facial conformation is regarded by HEPWORTH aND Co. Discoursing 
of the new hat the firm says :— 


‘It seems tous too high in the body, so that the countenance of the wearer is | 
}ut Out of proportion with the black mass above it. This is strongly apparentin | 





the front view, where the upright sides are seen to be ugly, and not in accordance | shudder at such unheard-of depravity. 


with the contour chosen by nature when she moulded the face of man, and set out 
the subtle curves of his cranium above the visage. For this reason we recommend 
Sin R. Mayne, who is probably not meddied with in so slightly showy a matter 
tn the clothing ef his myrmidons, either to study for himself the contours of the 
uuman skull, or to consult some intelligent artist who has already done so, that he 
we benefit by added knowledge (sic) intime for the next supply of hats to the 
police.” 

_ HEpwortH anv Co. will be pleased to hear that Srzr RB. Mayne 
is so delighted with this suggestion that he has told offa constable 
(whose face is strictly in accordance with the contour chosen by 
nature, and the curves of whose cranium above the visage are much 
more subtle than usual) to sit to our artist, who is closeted with him 
night andday. Our artist is rapidly learning him by heart, and the 
result of his contemplation will have the effect of rendering the force 
even lovelier than it is at the present moment. 

We have not confined ourselves to the mere consideration of the 
garment in which “ Pleeceman A” will shine to greatest advantage, but 
we have also told off a distinguished member of our literary staff to the 
task of discovering the meaning of the following remarkable sentence, 
which shall have the benefit of the largest type :— 

“THE DEPRESSED CORNERS OF THE MOUTH OF A MELANCHOLY 
CONSTABLE ARE INTENSIFIED IN EXPRESSION BY THE ECHO OF ITS 
FORM, WHICH 18 PRODUCED BY HIS HAT’S TOO MUCH SLOPING 
RUN!” 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PICKED UF BY OUR OWN MovcHarpD. 


Sm1itH.—If Lorp SPENCER carries out his plan of making Wimble- 
don Common into a park, I think the volunteers ought to erect a 
statue to him. 

Brown.—No, certainly not. 

SmiTH.—I say yes; for they will be great gainers by his liberality 
in having a place where they can hold their meetings, 

Brown.—True; but considering the awful caricatures which our 
London statues usually present, I look upon your suggestion as most 
unkind; in fact, nothing less than requiting good for evil. 

SmitH.—There’s something in that; still he does deserve some- 
thing. 

Brown.—Of course he does, I call his formation of the parka 
most uncommon piece of generosity. 

SMITH.— But there’ll be no common. 

Brown.—Precisely, and so of course it will be uncommon. 

SmitTH.—I shouldn’t much care about being LorpD WoDEHOUSE 
at present, 

Brown.— Why not ? 
bad thing, let me tell you. 

Sm1TH.—Perhaps not; but, you see, he has to try and please every- 
body, and generally succeeds in pleasing nobody. In fact, he has to 
practise the art of “making things pleasant” to an alarming degree. 


The Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland is nota 





Brown.— Yes; he’s like the man who tried to sit upon two stoo 


watering - places. | 
| takes an immense ceal to get it ouf again. 








at once. 
SmirH.—aAnd the result is not unfrequently precisely the same. 


Brown.—The great question of the day seems at present to be the 
utilization of sewage. 

SmitH.—Not a particularly savoury subject, I think ; nevertheless 
the civic authorities are trying to get up a very pretty quarrel with 


| the*?Board of Works about it. 


Brown.—Yes; it’s astonishing how sharp the city is when anything 


| valuable to its own interests is in the wind. An eye for the main chance 


seems to be implanted in its breast by nature. 

SmiTtH.—Ay, and nothing seems to come amiss to them, whether 
coals, sewage, or taxes on brokers. 

Brown.—All’s fish that comes to their net; and when once in, it 





REALLY TOO BAD! 


(We publish the following correspondence without comment.) 
THE Dpitor oF THE “ RgecorD” To THE EpiToR oF l'un, 


BENIGHTED FuN,—AlIl means that I have hitherto tried have 
failed in putting a stop to the insidious influences of Romanism in 
this unhappy country, and I regret to state that not only are the 
people deaf to the words of warning which three times a week I pour 
out for their edification and instruction, but with grief I see that they 
prefer in their ignorance to listen to you rather than tome. Such 
being the case it is to you I tarn, and beg that you will publish the 
following dreadful proof of the spread of the doctrines of Her of 
Rome in our once happy but now idolatrous country. Last week a 
young woman tock the veil—not in one of the iniquitous Catholic 
convents; no! but actually in Cheapside. ‘To such a pitch have the 
machinations of CarDINAL WiIsrEmaN and his infamous associates 
been carried. Think of that, Fun! Even your ribald heart must 
Think of that, I say, and as 
you value the happiness and welfare of our beloved country, publish 
this fact, and open the eyes of the millions by whom you are read. 


Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 
Tue Epitor OF THE “ RECORD.” 


PrivaTE LETTER FROM THE EpiToOR OF THE “ RECORD” TO NIM 
oF Fun. 

Drak Srz,—Stop the press. I have been disgracefully hoaxed. I 
find that the young woman who took the veil in Cheapside did so 
from a linen-draper’s shop, when the proprietor was not looking, and 
not, as I supposed, in connection with the idolatrous faith of Nome. 

Yours very truly, ‘T'ang Epirorn or THE “ RecoRD.” 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

DEAR S1z,—Too late; besides which the joke is too good to be 
suppressed, Yours truly, THE Epitor or Fun. 

P.S.—Your first letter is so irresistibly comic that an engagement 
is open to you on our staff should you desire to join us. 





A CLINCHER FOR CLINTON. 


Airn.—** Bitty TayvLor.”’ 


PELHAM CLINTON was a fast young fellow, 
Prone to shirking—full of glee ; 

Rather given to deserting, 

And a lord of high degree. 

But on him, at length, a stern court-martial 
Passed a sentence of disgrace ; 

Yet by its verdict failed to punish 

To the full, so gross a case. 

Had the culprit been “ some poor young middy’’— 
Some humble widow’s only joy— 

Disgrace, and p’raps a prison’s diet, 

Were his fate, poor foolish boy. 

It is very strange that pluck and wisdom 
Never wi/l walk hand in hand; 

And, doubtless, CLintTon’s foolish judges 
Are brave as any in the land. 

Yet very much will their verdict weaken 
The link that binds the brave Jack Tar 
(The cable of his trust’s sheet-anchor) 

To the ruling “‘ powers that are.” 

For surely the youth of rank and station, 
High degree, or noble birth, 

Thus offending is much more guilty 

Than the “ commoner kind of earth.” 
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| THE DAY THAT CALLS THEE MINE?” 


BLUSTER AND BUNKUM. 


A BALLAD FOR BRAZIL. 


’GUEssS we’re the nation as is great, 
And right out licks creation ; 

We're kinder incommensurate— 
We air—in our grand nation. 


| We’re cute—all that !—and mighty peart, 
Onkimmon brave in fightin’. 
You only see us takin’ heart 
When there ain’t none to frighten. 
a 
’ 


Reckon we won’t hit one our size, 
’Cos the eternal nigger 

Might whop us, if in his durned eyes 
He thought hisself the bigger. 


So we hits them wot’s tarnal small— 
It simplifies our action: 

’Tain’t likely they’ll show fight at all, 
And that’s a satisfaction, 


You ain’t no call to holler, then, 
About the Florida matter ; 
We only smashed yer laws up when 
We might yer empire shatter. 
Besides, you bein’ so very small, 
Should make you cease your riot. 
’Tain’t no use nohow for to baw), 
So take your hiding quiet. , 
We did it jest to show the world— 
Right slick through all creation— 
That when the stars is once unfurled 
We air a mighty nation. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


Frank (who is supposed to be rehearsing the part of Romeo) :—“ How, DARLING JESSIE, IS IT NAMED, AND HOW FAR DISTANT 
(It does not certainly sound like SHAKESPEARE, but we suppose it’s all right. 


act 


Some other place for that—well, yes ! 
We might have sarved severely— 

Old Britain say—but then, I guess, 
It mightn’t prove so clearly ! 


For this here maxim is tip-top— 
It’s wisdom most delightin’— 
Pick out a chap as you ken whop, 
Before you think of fightin’, 


TANKS AND THANKS, 


Me. Moore, of Portsmouth Dockyard, has invented a new form of 
water-tank, which, by its facility of stowing, will enable a larger 
quantity of water to be carried than has hitherto been attainable on 
board ship. The extent of the blessing conferred by this invention 
can only be estimated by those who have known how terrible a thing 


thirst is at sea— 
‘* Water, water everywhere, 
But rot a drop to drink!” 


For this invention the Admiralty has rewarded Mz. Moors, and we 
feel sure that the public will feel that in this one solitary instance of 
expenditure the Admiralty has not been extravagant. It has presented 
Mg. Moogk with the very liberal sum of £50—a quarter of what any 
patentee would have given him! 


Ditt WaTER.—A duck-pond. 


Ngw Naval RoMANCE IN THE PrxEss.—“ Pelham ; or, the Adven- 
tures of an Oflicer, but no¢ a Gentleman.” 
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the best style. 


THE WINDOW 


LOOKING GLASSES. 





CHARLES M’LEAN, Manager, 


(ON THE SOUTH SIDE), 


Beg to publish their Present Prices of 


In Carved Wood Frames, Gilt in Mat and Burnished Gold :— 


Size of Glass. Size of Frames. o 8. 
40 inches by 30 inches § 52 inches wide by 40 inches high, from...... 2 15 
ee Dy 54 ” 62 2 atc nents 417 
AB es 70 7 64 - i cakhées 9 10 
wi» (ae S 84 ‘ 65 ” ie aecehe 12 10 


WALNUT, MAPLE, ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BIRCH. 


> NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


Now Ready, price 4d., in colowred wrapper, 


FOR 1862, 1863, AND 1864. 


IN PAPER BOARDS, AT 15s. THE SET. 


80, Fleet Street, London. 





Ghe Gommengial Plate Glass Company, 


78 AND 79, FLEET STREET 


CHIMNEY GLASSES, OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 


oo ao 


And all other sizes equally cheap and good. A large assortment of Mahogany, Walnut-wood, and 
Rosewood Cheval and Dressing Glasses, from 35s. each. Gilt Console and Pier Tables and Glasses, 
Picture Frames, Cornices, &c., all made on the Company’s premises, and at trade prices. Re-gilding in 
Also Fancy Wood Chimney Glass Frames, with best Silvered Plates, frames 3 inches 
wide, outside measurement, 56 by 46, price £4 10s. 


PANES ARE THE LARGEST SHEETS OF PERFECT GLASS IN THE WORLD. 





FUN ALMANACKS 


“FUN, Volumes I., I1., II., IV., V., & VI, 
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[orrioe. 60, FLEET STREET 
KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated OLD IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest FRENCH BRANDY. It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 32, 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England, or Wholesale at 
Ww 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Krnanay’s LL Wuisxy.” 


Price Twopence. 
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GRATIS.-A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


PORTRAITS of Eightees EMINENT PERSONS adorn the Engravings which represent the Clothing supplied ready-made or made 
to measure, It contains Prices and Rules -for Self-measurement, Free on application, 


OVERCOATS: 
21/ 28/ 33/ 42, 55/ 63) 
BOYS’ SUITS, 























16/6 21/ 24/ 28/  35/ ye 
BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 
12/6 to 35/ 


SYDENHAM TROWSERS, 
17/6. Suits of the samo, 59/ 


TELERIA TROWSERS, 
12/6. Suits of the same, 36/ 


BUSINESS COATS, 
10/6 15/ 17/6 21/ 





N 
. 


83/ a 
% S. SUITS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. ‘g 
OwsER 36, 42/ 50/ 59/ 71/ 83/ 91/ 105, 

29, LUDGATE HILL. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


Established Twenty years upon the principle of charging the lowest possible price for ready money, and marking 
the same upon each article in plain figures, and from which no deviation is allowed. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 
IN JELLY 


It is’ quite clear, retains its solidity longer than the best quality of Arrowroot, and is excellent 


HOR CHILDREN’S DIENT. 





By the highest class families BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR has been adopted for excellence of quality, and the 
numerous purposes to which it is applicable. Being inexpensive and easily prepared, BROWN & POLSON believe that their Corn 
Flour in its distinctive uses will obtain the patronage of all classes, and soon become 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY, 





CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS’ FOOD. 
two teaspoonsful of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour mixed with two tablespoonsful of cold water add bslf a pint of bolling milk and water (equal quantities), boil for seven 
minutes, and sweeten very slightly. It should be when warm sbout the thickness of cream. 
SPONGE CAKE. 
Malf-pound of Corn Flour, quarter or half-pound of butter, and two teaspeonsful of Baking Powder, to be very well mixed together, Take three eggs, and beat the yolks and 
° to 


whites separately for fifteen minutes. Then add to them quarter-pound bruised white sugar; mix all together, flavour to taste, and beat for fifteen minutes, put it into a well- 
buttered tin, papered all round two imches deeper than the tin; bake in a quick oven for one hour. ; P a) 0 »P 
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Aunt :—“ Wait, MaRky, HAVE YOU BROUGHT HIM WITH YOU?” 
Mary (who has been to fetch the plumber to repair the waterpipes which have bursted) :—“ WHEN I GOT THERE THEY SAID AS HOW HED 


BEEN AND GONE OUT AS A FROZEN-OUT GARDENER.” 





ANTICIPATIONS OF THE 
UNDECIDED. 
JANUARY, 


Tue first month of the new year. This | 


is admitted. A month in which all 
nature takes a fresh spring, invigorated 
by the fact that it has got over the im- 
mediate imbecilities and impecuniosities 
of Christmas. A month in which society 
braces itself to undergo the struggles and 
disappointments which must inevitably 
characterize, ina greater or less degree, 
the great battle of life. A month pre- 
eminently typical of harmony, well-wish- 


1 ing, and all good fellowship. And yet I 


don’t know. January, after all, is but the 
first stage on a long and dreary journey— 
the first round of the ladder whose top 
rests upon nothing at all. Cold, dreary, 
and uncomfortable, it makes one hate one’s 
dearest friend, and while you wish him 
every earthly blessing aloud, you curse 
him confoundedly in your heart because 
he is a richer, better, or happier man 
than yourself, 
FEBRUARY. 


The season oflove. Now does he, who | 


never before dared to hint to the beloved 


of his soul that he regarded her with any | 
warmer affection than he has bestowed upon | 


her great-aunt, muster up courage to send 
her more or less expensive and more or 
less (but generally less) tasteful eupidi- 
ties (by which I do not mean envies), 
declaring that amid all trouble,amid shade 
and shine, she still will be his Valentine! 
Nature, that universal bridesmaid, seems 
to rejoice at the general pairing which 
characterizes this delightful month, and 
blesses alike with her graceful presence 
the specially licensed pairing of the peer 
and peeress, and the banned bridal of the 
blushing boor. And yet I don’t know. 
After all this is pure theory, for the 
registrar - general's return shows that 
fewer marriages are solemnized in this 
detestable month than in any other of the 


twelve. And besides, Nature, if she does LORDS, BHT’ 


assert herself in February, generally takes 


the form of slush, which is not what you AT NESHT BARBER’S MAKE USH LO’ FRESH ASH PAINT—(hic—/ah).” mae: 
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4 ” o- =e — oe | want at a wedding, and which you can, 
YA PRA MA IS ¢ STEN uN YS | as a rule, do without at any description 
AA IRS ISS NIPSHRS SS. | of festivity. 


















MARCH. 
Ha! ha! Manly March for me. 
March, the big, strong, blustering railer— 
no, that’s Boreas, but never mind. The 


’ 
all | 
=n | 
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~ month dedicated above all other to the 
SS | mighty god of war; a month suggestive, 
re 'in a peculiar degree, of the banging of 
—— cymbals, the bray of the war-horse—I 


es , ., i SEIN ) | /mean of the trumpet — and the shrill 
= Se OS Te os SS \ \ a | whistle of the cheerful pipe; a month in 
i -° Ba AN “Ws 
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UP, y _ which the gay votaries of fashion muster 
/ 
; Y 
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Yar \\ 7 round her banner, and prepare for an en- 
. OS | nobling contest of generous and unselfish | 
hospitality; a month in which Nature 
/ seems to emerge, Davenportly, from the 
| icy fetters that have bound her for a | 
| quarter of a year, and to rejoice in the | 
| prospect of the glorious career which is 
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| once more open to her. And yet I don't | 














aaa Ze ~ A MY know. ‘There may be some who relish an 
— NYE WV) A| east wind between their shoulders, but I 
AN, es am not one of them; and if there is one 

Ni | thing I abhor more than another, it is the | 
wy | equinoctial gales—blow them! The day 
2A Ns | of the lady stands forth in unpleasant 
ae | relief, and I shudder to think of the dole- 

ae ca i Ae OF i | ful season that precedes the annual Easter. | 

| ; ; } > NBRODOR | Wuat are the two most sinful letters | 

— | f y act id aay ~€2Cts«éin the alphabet ?—N V. 


WHAT are the two most intemperate 
letters of the alphabet ’—X S. 

WHAT two letters of the alphabet shall 
| become a necessary adjective?—S N 
| shall. 

WHAT two letters of the alphabet are 
La ~ an ornithological adjective >—B K. 
Se . —— ~ a | Wuart two letters of the alphabet are 

caer _ —— most like a peacock P—P N. 





allie . OF —=——.. ~« | _+=Wuart two letters of the alphabet have 
, —— ee sa least in them ?—M T. 
WHAT two letters of the alphabet are 


EARLY IN THE MORNING, best to drink ?—B R or A L. 


= , . Wat two letters of the alphabet are 
‘st Oli rh --—€7T sHay, JACK, WE’ RE—(Aic)—SCHREW s : =e — 
First Old | Roveller ; . ouAy, , = * a4 most like the cranium of a drone ?—B Z. 


Wuat two letters of the alphabet 
resemble an affectionate remembrance f 
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Second Ditto :—“NEVER MIND, MY BOY. HAVE OUR HAIR CURLED 
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ANTICIPATIONS OF 
THE UNDECIDED, 
APRIL. 


NATURE now bursts her | 


icy bonds, and, Davenportly 


—but stay, I had that sen- | 
tence in last month. The | ey ¢ 
rattling year which is just | 
Sostataine to bud forth into | Sy 
stalwart childhood, hardly | SW Ss 
knows its little more than | > 


infant mind, and, kid-like, 


mingles its smiles and tears. | 


It has hardly seen enough 


of life to know whether an | : 


occurrence is a subject for 
joy or grief, and in its 
lovely indecision presents an 
affecting picture of utter 
helpiessness and innocence 
of worldly guile. And yet 
I don’t know. Rain is, of 
course, useful in its way, 
and I shouldn't complain if 
it all came down between 


| five and seven a.m. in the | 


morning ; but it is an awful 
| bore when, deluded by a 


} warm and brilliant sun- | 


shine, you are induced to 
think that summer has 


arrived once more, and fig | 
yourself out in tasty, deli- | 
cate, pic-nicky costtime, | 
and decline to tempt Pro- | 


vidence by carrying an 


umbrella, and then are | 


drenched from head to foot 


y 4 five-minutes-old cata- | 


ract. No, any month but 
April. All the others have 
\their special advantages, 
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but as I am neither a tailor 


nor @ milliner, 1 don’t hold Tomkins, log. (staggered at young 


AND LOVER WAS A GOOD DEAL ALIKE; 
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(Bufftes has been to a fancy ball at the SMITHS’ on the sly.) 


Mrs. B.:—“ So, Sin, THIS 18 THR WAY YOU BETURN TO YOUR WIFE AFTER YOUR DUPLICITY !” 
Mr. B. (with solemnity) :—“ Dup-pvUpP-Licy, WIFE! GOIN’ TO GI’ M’SRLF UP 
SS = — 


GLOVERS AND LOVERS. 


REMNANT’S active help) :—‘‘ GAD! I KNEW THAT GLOVER 
UT, BY GEORGE, I DON’T SEE any DIFFERENCE NOW!” £ 
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TO THE P’LEECE—BIGAMY. 
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THERE’sSH TWO Mrs. BuFri’—(hic).” 
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| with this clothes-destroying 
epoch. 


MAY. 
Oh! the merry, merry 


month of May! Bring 
forth my light-blue shoot- 


ing coat, all my white 
waistcoats, and my beau- 
tiful lavender trousers. 


| Now for my airy ties and 


my primrose gloves; now 


| for my patent-leathers with 
| the pepper-box tips, the 
%)| glorified and poetical reali- 


zation of all that a rustic 


| holds dear in shoe-leather. 


Brush me my dress suit, 
crimp me my resplendent 
shirts, and crumple me the 
frontsas you stick the studs 
in, if you are tired of life. 
Borrow me operatic boxes, 
procure me invitations to 
the festive hop. Drive me 
down tomy Derby, and back 
me all the winning horses! 
And yet I don’t know. One | 
soon gets sick of festivity, 


_ and the ominous little mis- 
' sive of invitation, as it is 
thrust into the letter-box in 


my chamber oak, brings me 


| more mental annoyance and 


physical depression than 
the bills of all my tailors. 


_ At dinner parties 1 over-cat 
| myself, at evening parties I 


over-dance myself, and on 
all occasions when the 
chance occurs I over-flirt 
myself, and under no cir- 
cumstances whatever can I 
possibly get up before twelve 
m the morning. 
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BABY IN CRINOLINE. 


Flora :—“* WuHy, NURSE, WHAT ON EARTH HAVE YOU DONE TO BABY?” 
| 


Nurse :—“ WHY, ’M, CRINOLINE IS BECOMING NOW SO FASHIONABLE, AND AS YOU GIVE BABY RVERYTMING SHE CRIES FOR, SHB 
CRIED FOR THIS CRINOLINE, AND I DIDN’T SEE WHY SHE SHOULDN’T HAVE IT.” 
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| bottled stout, but that is not 
the impression which a series 
of wet Ascots has had upon 
my unappreciative mind, 


ANTICIPATIONS OF 
THE UNDECIDED. 
JUNF. 

Far and away. The love- 
liest month in the whole 
blessed year. ‘The bright 
sun, bright but not yet too 
hot, calls aloud to the butter- 
flies of fashion (I am a 
butterfly of fashion in a 
cheap way) that now, if 
ever, is the time to pic-nic 
in Richmond Park, and to 
lose oneself, in company | * 
with muslin, in its thickety | 
glades. Ascot with all its | 





SIX -LINED PORTRAITS. 
WHALLEY. 
| Owns day her friends, 
| To serve their ends, 
Did give a restless spinster 
A pair of breeches; 
And now she teaches 
Somewhere in Westminster. 
ROEBUCK 
Declares that Pam 
Is only sham ; 
| But he was not anointed 
With oil of place ; 
Like his the case 
Of many disappointed. 


DR, CUMMING, 
Tlere one sees 
The king of bees 
| In prophetic cassock ; 
Hager to preach 
Out of his reach, 
* Andtumble from hishassock. 


THE ASTRONOMER OF 
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delightful discomforts, its | 
dining in deliciously uncom- | 
fortable attitudes on amus- | ~ 
ingly abnormal tables formed 
_ of various available portions | 
|of rickety conveyances, its | 
_lovely girls, its waggish 
| gipsies, and its golumptious | ge 
girls, is a thing to tempt one 
to wish that one’s previous | @ 
life had been all misery, in | § 


3 | o 


_ order that the enjoyment of | Wh p LESS \ \ : NY Oe St _ HANWELL. 
those delightful moments | @N/I~. SN eA UHL RS SN y DEN ee J Weare not rid yet 
_might be more complete. | — : Nt RS aS Of that poor idiot — 
And yet I don’t know. | = SS SS mit ee NNR \. 6a Who vows the world is flat ; 
j = ° —— _—- —- : . \ . ‘ we . » ~ ® ok — . 
| Ascot, after all, is the dis- | SS , by NY WY ) \ . 5] He will be bound 
comfort of a lifetime crammed | — i oe, LAC ON ING a ae is _—— a 
into half-a-dozen hours, and | Za SS TS err eptatt, : “SERED SIT oe te Re / e are not so sure of that, 
s ot SERS Renee HENNESSY. 


if the girls are golumptions | 
there is always a tter | 


* , , 
looking man than oneself on But often up, 


A clever pup, | 


As the papal ship's careener, 











| the drag. It may be joy | 2 BIDS SRS || | 7 > 
‘to have to carve a dusty SS SS Lo rub the Pope 

| fowl on the wheel of a With a bar of soap, 

| barouche, and ecstasy may ADVICE TO CURATES. In hope to prove him cleaner. 

| possibly be associated wit Wien you ride outside omnibuses take care not to sit next to chatty females, or you may | Wryae two letters of the 


> : meen ‘< - . < cae possibly compromise yourself with your bishop, as did that excellent fellow and staunch Churchman, alphabet are not cheap? 


: . the Rev. Paul Pitt, whe infinite difficulty in persuading his right rev. friend that he and | _“y pe 
Which has been just weet for] 11, chatty young person were not taking a holiday together. | 
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Customer (who has been long waiting) :—“I say, WAITER, HOW LONG WILL AY CHOP BE?” 
Waiter:—“ ABOUT FOUR INCHES AND A ’ARF, Sin!” 








[ Customer is comforted. 
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RATHER TOO QUICK. 


Visitor :—“ Yxs, Mus. MIFFINS, DEAR LITTLE EMMA HAS YOUR FEATURES, BUT I THINK SHE HAS her father’s hair.” 
D, L. Emma :—“ On! Now | skE—1T’s BECAUSE I HAVE Papa’s HAIR THAT he wears a wig.” 
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[ Alas, poor M1F! he has always had the silly notion that no one cou!d possibly perceive his artificial roofing. 
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Huntsman :—“ Can’t, SIR; MY QUID’ S A STUCK IN THE MOUTH- t-PIEcE}” 
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Master :—“ Brow, Tiss, BLow! Wry THE BLESSINGS DOESN’T THE FELLOW BLOW?” ~ 
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SENTIMENT. 


| Hodge (in reply to observation by Popak) .—“ Ay! §HE’s WEEL ENOUGH, BUT YOU SHOULD SEE MY GAL Betsy; SHES A FOIN UN—sHE 


IS; SHE WEIGHS NIGH EIGHTEEN STUN.” 
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UN ALMANACK. Price 2d. 
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But the Captain rather likes it. 


Young Lady :—“'Tur worst OF REING SO NEAR THE BAND IS THAT ONE HAS TO SPEAK SO 


LOUD IN ORDER TO bE HEARD.”’ 


oe Se = 
ANTICIPATIONS OF THE UNDECIDED, 
JULY. 


Now doves old Sol blaze forth in all his most resplendent magnificence. The 
oapon deep blue of the unsullied heavens is a thing to wish one’s waistcoat to 

e made of, and the sweet trillings of the heaven-borne tribe of feathery whats- 
hisnames proclaira aloud that Nature has, in this month of months, reached the 
culminating point of her unapproachable perfection. Richmond and Greenwich 
call aloud for customers, and customers hail the summons with unfeigned joy. 
lribulation is nowhere in this happy month, and the dim loomings of distant 
( hristmas are not yet sufficiently distinct to interfere with the gushing rollick 
of the light-hearted reveller. And yet I don’t know. I see no fun myself in 
being in a state of chronic dampness, and I do not like to feel that every time 
I greet a friend I am shaking hands with a warm-boiled sole. To dance in hot 
broadcloth, and in crowded, stuffy rooms, with girls unbecomingly warm, and 
whom one doesn’t care two straws about, is, after all, but a meretricious form 
of enjoyment, and one which I (for one) do not care two straws about. 


AUGUST, 


The month I have panted for th hout the year. Farewell, miserable 


mammas! Farewell, the conventional treadmill of Rotten-row! 
| bricks and mortar! Farewell, tight gloves, tall hats, and crushing boots! Iam 

off to other and fairer climes. Switzerland tempts me—Rome screams aloud for 
| me—F lorence hails the ae of a visit from me with shrieks of delight. I 
| go forth to study men and manners. I go forth to expand my elastic mind- to learn 





re Pow -Wertaungs by heart—and, I hope, to love them better for the knowledge. 
al yet I don’t know, After all, I hate the country, and I never get into it 
{ id mail panting to get back among the streets, shops, barouches, card-shootings, 
og — muffin-frays, Llove the London season, and I live only for it. There 
- q pleasure in having the fact constantly before you that you are pre-eminently 
and unmistakably above the salt. and know acelt Maen ty . 
| excellent wines. cst ’ yw many good fellows who have 
wines, which I shall not taste until March ensuing. 


Who is he who call ti SEPTEMBER. 
ote Cope as Pah seats ba ered no enitption 
PA edhe. , : ® is such a one let him buckle on his leggings 
| inn chai _ thighs in the graceful knis kerbocker, and on his sees Jet 
| and then oun fa a a Let him gird a powder-flask about him, 
the manly pleasure ‘that et him sally forth on the springy heather, and Jearn 
\ een tat ir oe the fall of the majestic royal or of the loud- 
| friend, and then let hin 7m spend his ten hours a day on the moor of a liberal 
\healthier man for hi nm pay me & short visit, and tell me whether he is not a 
shooting is after ae canobling exercise. And yet I don’t know. Grous 
two! prefer the slovahe to the seen 1k ——— with croguct, and of the 
is, to sa aw S ~stalk. © spend an afternoon on a stomach 
5 ae heed arty it, fatiguing, and the tipping of gillies is repugnant to the 
mind. To take so much trouble about the illing of a 


ee eteesetenseenenenenenesenseemeeeneen 





routine of soul-sickening gaiety! Fatewell, uncomplimentary hints of scheming | 
l’arewell, | 


ee 
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THE SOCIAL LEADER. 


Ir you'd be a paid inditer 
On a leading penny print, 

Be a *‘ social leader-writer,”’ 
Listen for a useful hint. 


Take a well-known London scandal, 
Take a dirty deed of shame ; 

Let the hero have a handle 
To his most disgraceful name. 


Let the lady be a beauty, 
Lovely, but extremely frail ; 

Say a solemn sense of duty 
Makes you enter on a tale ; 


Which, if accurately stated, 
Makes one’s indignation boil ; 
Facts from which all educated 
Minds “‘ instinctively recoil.” 
Say the scandal’s bare recital, 
Crowded with unblushing shame, 
Makes us loathe all men of title, 
Makes us flee a pretty dgme. 
Talk then learnedly of Thais, 
How she loved in bygone time ; 
Then you can go on to Lais, 
(Which is a convenient rhyme). 
Facts “‘ unfit for publication”’ 
In police reports are rife, 
For young ladies’ information, 
In the leader’s leaded type. 
Let them from the filthy foss sip ; 
When of this enough they’ ve heard, 
Talk you then of “ prurient gossip”’ 
(‘‘Prurient”’ isa first-rate word). 
Then about this time you'll need a 
Word which you will rarely meet, 
But without it social leader 
Scarcely can be thought complete. 
It’s a word most efficacious, 
And should be employed just now ; 
Need I say it is ‘* salacious ?”’ 
Lug the word in anyhow. 
You may be a paid inditer 
If you take this useful hint— 
| Be a “social leader-writer ”’ 
On a leading penny print! 


an | ; 7 


Ee — —— 


fowl, which you don’t want when it is dead, and which if you did you could 


} 


purchase in Leadenhall Market for ‘half the price it costs you to shoot, it 


savours strongly of insanity, and I am not yet insane. 


A BRIEF ESSAY ON REVIEWS. 


MEN publish Books wherein they do 
Profess to place in public view 
The works of art and nature too. 


These multifarious volumes new, 
The Magazines make ’t their business fo 
Praise or attack in a review. 


And these again, by no means few, 
By Newspapers of every hue, 

Get in brief paragraphs their due. 

To sum up all, our darling jew- 

El, Fun, with noble resolu- 

Tion doth most boldly travel through 
The myriad newspaper crew, 
Advertisements and leaders too, 
Literary and art critiques, 

And ali the news of days and weeks, 
In order that he may not bore you, 
But “much in little ’’ place before you ; 
And thus doth he become the pure 
Quintessence of ali Literature. 


NOTES AND QUEER ’UNS. 


Y. Z.—The colloquialism “‘ put that in your pipe and smoke it,’’ was derived | 
from a saying of Queen Elizabeth’s. When she made Sir Walter Raleigh one— 


ve him some Parliamentary “returns, ”’ 


, 


of the Council of War, in 1587, she 
and said, ‘“‘ Put that in your pipe and smoke it.’ . 
A. 8.S.—“Saving your bacon” is a saying derived from the publication of 


a defence of Lord Verulam, by an obscure author, occasionally mentioned favour- 


| 


ably in the Atheneum. ‘The expression arose from the fact that the writer’s 
object was * smoked.”’ 

‘Stoor1p.—The gentleman you allude to is called ‘Cordy’’ because he tied 
himself up in a knot in a sensation novel entitled ‘“‘ Not Dead Yet,” @ Ja Daven- 
— Brothers, and did not succeed in extricating himself. We cordially hope 
1e won't. 


-_———_— 


f Wuy is the Duke of Marlborough like a rabbit '—Because he has a borough | 
| (burrow) of his own. 


A BRoTH OF A ConUNDRUM.—From what city of Europe would you be 
most likely to get a basin of soup ?—Turin (Tureen. ) 








Price 2d. 


(Terminating tn the annihilation 
Child (in @ high treble): —“ PAPA, WHAT Is trove? Brcavsr I nea 


A shriek from Captain ve S., who can stand it no longer, 
collar, exclaiming :—“ By GEORGE, THERE'S A FISHING-BOAT!” [apparent 
He never recovered tt until May kisse—— but that’s neither here nor there. 





ANTICIPATIONS OF THE UNDECIDED. 
OCTOBER. 
BAck again once more to dear old London. How the old familiar streets | 
seem to smile upon me asmy Hansom rattles through them! The very eabman, 
who looks as if he had eaten nothing since I left, hails me with a joy which 
speaks of many dreary waitings on unremunerative cab-stands, and has already 
spent in anticipation the shilling he is in the act of earning. There are not 
many people about; but what of that? So much thé more leisure for my great 
work on the ‘ Advantages of Decision of Character.’’ I shall be enabled to 
get on after the fashion of a burning house, or, @s the poct would say, like a 
bird! And yeti don’t know. My chambers are damp and gloomy, my laundress 
| has drunk herself to death in my absence, I can only write at night, and what 
/am I to do with myself allday? The city is deserted, and the linendrapers’ 
shopmen smoke behind their counters. Oh! that I had not been so eager to 
leave the pleasant green fields and the mellow tints of the autumn leaves! 
But it is too late, for my excursion ticket is given up, and I can’t afford another. | 
NOVEMBER. 

Back they all come, one after another. All the lawyers, and all the doctors, 
and all the painters are back at their work, and I am once more surrounded by 
those who alone make lite worth living for. How delightful is the socicty of 
professional men! how different is their intelligent and scientific conversation 
to the empty-headed drivel of my fashionable acquaintance. Rank?y ‘litle? 
Pooh! _Give me the penniless barrister, the halfpennyless doctor, and the | 
farthingless artist, before all the titles in Burke and Debrett. November in | 

| 





| 


t 


town, sayI! And yet I don’t know. It’sa beastly, dirty month, the pavement 
is greasy, horses fall down, fogs get down your throat into your stomach, news- | 
papers have nothing in them, the people in town are furious becanse they are | 
| not at Brighton, and the people at Brighton are furious because they have to 
| pay six timés as much for everything they have as they would in London. | yy, 
| There is, however, one redeeming feature in this miserable month. In it is the | 
birthday of the immortal Fus ALMANACK. 
DECEMBER, 
Jolly old Christmas once more! Beef, pudding, and mistletoe! Holly and | 
happiness! Good wishes everywhere, and joy universal! Bright, merry faces, 
blazing yule logs, forfeits, round games, story-telling and girl-kissing! Hail 
once more, cheery old friend! It cheers me anew to see thy bright face, encircled | do 
with crisp holly, thy snowy beard, that crackles under the touch, and to grasp | 
once more thy jolly, hearty old hand. Fine old-fashioned feast, let me plunge | A 
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FUN ALMANAOK. 


STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


THE SOFT ZEPHYR BREEZE OF THE AROMATIC West FANNING THE CHEEK Or——”’ 
but jumps up as if suddenly aware that a 9-pornnder was aimed at the button of his paper 
totally unaware that a whole flect had been laying there for the last six weeks. 


into thine harmlés’ mirth, and drink my fill of thine innocent dissipations ! 
| And yet I don’t know. 


gold on the pantomime dresses. 
as they do headlong one after another irito my letter-box, remind me every five 
minutes during the day 
tortionate rapacity. 
shall suffer towards the close of this dreadful month will soon pass away, and 
pleasant, cheery January will be here once again. 


| K. V. K an’ M.) 


cause she becomes a Jam-maker, 


* 40 make one rood,” 
Cunrevs Pananox,— When h man breaks down, his establishment breaks up. 
“ that the Confederate soldiers have often been very badly off 
for clothes. ‘This is to us most astonishing, seeing how often they have given 


a good dressing tothe Yankees. 








































of one CAPTAIN DFE Spoon.) 
RD CAPTAIN DR SPOON JUST NOW TELL MAY TITAT IT CAME TO HIM AS 
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Christmas, after all, is the most melancholy period of 
he year, and we all know that the jollity we see around us is as sham as the 
No, it.won't do. Bills, bills, bills, tumbling 


that Christmas is, above all others, the season of ex- 
Thank goodness the feeling of repletion from which I 


— 


CLASSICAL QUESTIONS, 

By our own Civil Service Commissioner. 
. Complete the following quotation in three letters: ‘‘—— Herculem,” 
. Give the classical Latin for “ Hook it’’ in three letters. 
. Complete the following quotation in two letters: “ 

ANBWELS, 
By our own Candidate. 

1. X. P. D., Herculem. 


2. D.C. D. , 
3. K. V., Canem. (I could do the whole lot in four letters and a conjunction. 


Co he 


Canem.,’ 








A QUESTION POR THE HOUSPKERPER’S ROOM. 
Why isa lady preserving fruit like one of the West Indian Islands ?—Be- 


hil 





the tables of weights and 


Ovr polfté contributor objects to his son studyi 
e looking over them that 


easures, béause the other day he discovered w 


A Puzzie yvrom THE Picrurn® GALLeRties.—What painting of Gerome’s 
the following symbols remind you of f—-AV, CCCCCR im P. R. 8 or. 
ae two letters of the alphabet don’t you want your tooth to be like ?— 
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Prorit.Less Exrrcisr.—A run on the Bank of England. 
Tur Most UNPLEASANT KIND OF TERPSICHOREAN ENJOYMENT.—Dancing 


attendance on an impecunious debtor. 





tif the Franco-Italian Convention is carried out his cup 
f an ; full Victor Emmanuel says, that if such is the case, he hopes 
Louis Napoleon will make an imperial pint of it. 
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. Mr. Gladstone /—One makes a tax on your 
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g a knotted cord round his waist, is, after all, 
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Wuartr is the difference between a garotter and 


purse, and the other attacks your person. 
BROTHER IGNATIUS says that the wearin 


merely a matter of rope-pinion. 
Our Congress abroad came too late for publication, but will appear in our next Almanack, 
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was our answer, “‘ you mean the cat is the 
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OUR CONGRESS AT HOME. 
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g in the army, “if the cat is done awa 


hat, sir,” said an old officer to us, with whom we were discussin 
‘“« Ah, of course,” 
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T*—A costermonger being asked why he was in the habit of beating | Why is gas like poetry /—Because it is always found in metre. (The un- 


his wife, replied that it was { 

was for economy, since by lathering her himself she never | } , perpe f the above had hardly finished writing, when t k rs 
needed z af pale my, ) - uself she never | happy perpetrator of the above had hardly finished writing, when two keepe 
liked with bh Bane did it with his razor-strop, he could surely ‘‘ do what he | from Hanwell came and claimed him as their own — and not before he 
. wanted it.) 
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Cabby :—“ Can’t, SiR.” 
Policeman :—“ Movs own, I say.” 
Cabby :—“‘ SHAN’T, SIR.” 


FUN ALMANACK. 
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“'HACT AND HACTION.” 


Policeman :—“ NOW THEN, CABBY, MOVE ON.” 


Policeman :—“ IF YOU DON’T MOVE ON I’LL TAKE YOU IN CHARGE.” 
Cabby :—“ Mustn’t, Siz; I’M HERE BY HacT OF PARLIAMENT—SIXPENCE FOR HEVBY QUARTER OF AN HOUB,” 


SENTIMENTAL SONGS FOR SILLY SINGERS, 


On, yes, I might have loved you more, 
If 1 had not loved you less ; 
Tor, ah! if we had not met before, 


We should both have been strangers! 


Yes 


Then say if you’d love me much more than now, 


Or still rather less than that ; 


Yet spare me, oh, spare me! my agonized brow 


Is seamed with the rim of my hat. 


But to-morrow a wrinkle will gleam, alas 


When the strife of my soul is done ; 


Oh, say not that he who adores is an ass, 


[We venture to assert that these songs contain more 


For [ love you and take in Fun! 


——————— 


Oh, would you be mine then— 
Oh, would you be mine, 


Come—come where the beadle grows, 


And banns may be published 
By clerk or divine, 


And the former sings through his nose. 


Oh, would you be mine then— 
Oh, would you be mine, 


Fly, fly, love, to Hanover-square ; 


For the bridesmaids are waiting, 
They've been there since nine, 


And the beadle’s asleep in his chair. 


Oh, would you be mine then— 
Oh, would you be mine, 


Haste, haste where the curate intones ; 


With your roseate ringlets 
The orange-flower twine, 


And come and be made Mrs, Jones. 


| more English than the ballads generally in vogue. ] 
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FLUNKFEYNESSIMUS (WE'LL CALL IT PESSIMUS). 

A FACT, 

| Butler in prospect.—Well, sir, I see no reason why I should not enter into a 
treaty with you; but before concluding the arrangement, permit me to inquire | 


' . . 
| What you allow for dirty dishes ? 
| 


Gentleman.—Dirty dishes !—dirty dishes ! 
Butler in prospect.—Well, sir, we have a term. 


I do not understand you. La 
I presume you know, sir, | 


| that those who are invited to dinner-parties are expected to remember the at- 
tendants by do-seers of tive shillings, half-a-sovereign, and so forth. Now, of | 
course, sir, every house has poor relations, and these occasionally mix in society. | 


CAUTION TO IMPOLITE BACHELORS, 





A LADY of our acquaintance, whose tem 


of the best, was insulted by a yo 
failed to admire a new bonnet she 


gentieman. 


ad on. 


| We look for little or nothing from these, so we call them dirty dishes, and | 
— our loss to be considered in the agreement. 
ibratory forward movement of gentleman's right leg and foot. 


r is not generally considered to be 
The incautious young man 
She laid 


| Exit Builer. | 
| 


Mark the retribution. 


herself out for his capture, successfully—we regret to say—and now the poor 
wretch is not only bound to admire her bonnets, but, worse than all, to pay for 


them! 


A CLUB 


“Wet,” observed Dizzy to Derby, while enjoying a 
smoking-room of the Carlton, ‘‘ the members of our junior offshoot are spending 
a great deal of money on decorations, and pictures especially.”’ 
are,”” ré _ Derby, ‘‘ what can be better? Money spent on a canvas is always 


well laid out,”’ 


Herr von Bismarck says that he don't agree with the Prussian Constitu- 
tion. We should say he did not, considering that the Prussian Liberals who 
have had to swallow so much of his impudence are now quite extinct. 


Wy is Shylock a most difficult character to perform ?—Because it is almost 


an impossibility to doa Jew. 
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“And if they 
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WHAT NEXT? 
Enter to Pater. (who is just writing his seventy-first “ Crusher for the Organ Grinders” to the “ Times”) Mary, who thus speaks :—“ PLIs, SiR, 
HERE’S THE ORGING Man comgE FoR A CHRISTMAS-BOX. HE SAID YOU’D BE SUBE TO GIVE HIM ONE IF I SAID HE WAS THE REG’LAR 
ONE.” For the effect see sketch, 
MEDITATIONS FOR BACHELORS. THE SONG OF THE SPERRIT. 
BE 4 COMFIBNED OF. WRITTEN WITH A MEDIUM PEN, 
| Tur early bird catches the worm,and the latest arrival at a dinner-party gets ; 
the worst seat. Ou, she was as fair as a young gazelle, 
“No one is wise at all hours,” says the Latin proverb, and the sharpest When I knew her long ago ; | 
| eldest son is hooked at last. : And the sole of her foot as lightly fell | 
The most perfect tailor is he who makes the best clothes and gives the longest As a rose-leaf on the snow. 
credit. The unior. of qualities is rare ; nevertheless it is not unattainable. When | She bowed her heart to my bounding hand— 
found, as Captain Cuttle says, ‘make a note of it. Se a | How happy and blest was I! 
Everything in this sublunary sphere costs money; this applies (a ius -) to | She was fairest by far of the beauteous band, 
pleasures of all sorts. It isthe mark of the wise man, therefore, to get as much | And I loved her—oh, like pie! | 
| as he can for his expenditure, and (if possible) a little over. 
A cabman who leaves his fare to your generosity takes you for a fool; to prove | She had hair of the brightest auburn hue, 
to him the contrary pay him less than his legal demand. * And cheeks of the damask rose; 
| A wife, though an unnecessary evil, may always be turned to good account She had eyes, a pair, of the darkest blue, 
as a moral doormat on which a man wipes off his bad temper before appearing | And a strictly classical nose. 
| in the drawing-room of socicty. ee ee ore 
| ‘The wine we drink in our “ salad days”’ is but too often the vinegar of our “~ be A ful ie Jone AGP McNab ! 
old age. Therefore, O youth! be careful in your vintage. ls y oe 1d ; one De Jab 
In your journey through life it is best to lock up the feelings of your heart La i rT, as 7 © Shelli bie o GERD, 
. from the world as you would your en bottles from your laundress. | aid out on her Shelil-bier. 
: Sharp blades are those men who have had an edge put on them by the rubs | But she visits me still, at dead of night, 
i of life; cut such if you would save your own blunt. 3 In my chamber dark and lone. 
HS Finally, matrimony and misery both begin with an m ; bachelordom and beati- | I do not mean she’s revealed to sight, 
tude both begin with a b. Single men, draw your own conclusions. But makes herself clearly known. 
A FISHY CONUNDRUM | Oh, yes, to her lover fond once more 
Q. Who swallowed Jonah } _Jane Ann to return is able— 
| A. The whale, She —— on the ceiling and scratches the floor, 
4 | @. Then why is a milkman like a whale ? | And tilts the mahogany table. | 
; | 4. Because he gets his prophet (profit) out of the water. | 
CS 
i A NEW PROCESS OF REASONING. | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
i 7 Little Girl : Auntie, I’ve been thinking. | Pat.—You are in error ; Burns did not die at Wick-low. 
. ¥ Aunt ; What about, Alice ? | Rapip.—We have never heard of a case of hydrophobia being cured by the | 
4 es Girl: Well, auntie, I've been thinking if it would be ¢ ry wrong if 1 | exhibition of bark. | 
= Was to ask you to lend me a penny. | CAN-’TATUR.—As far as we can ascertain, Cowper was not the author of | 
of on «i | ‘* Hoop-de-dooden-do ;” it has not been brought round to him, at all events, if | 
q ) Wo Heaps Berrern THAN Onz?—No doubt about it, if the obverse bear | he was. 


me. waprimatur of her Majesty's mint. 
OTTED SURIMPS.—“ Shrimps made easy.” 


_————- 
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CapiTaLs.—We have no hesitation in saying that Sir Lytton Bulwer’s novels 
are not, strictly speaking, the Bulworks of our State, 
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THE SANSFLECTUM JUPON, 


10s, 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., and 21s. M 
: Covers, 3s. 6d., and4s. Liama — 
Alpaca, 5s, 1J)d. 


‘“‘ Admirably adapted for the promenade, having a decided train.” 
—Englishwoman's Domestic Magasine. 





An amusing work on Crinoline gratis, and post free, 


E. PHILPOTT, Family Draper and 











SHRUN 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
8s. 6d. to Order.) 


E. J. HAWKES, 
Manufactory, 

82, Gazat CoLizcs Sr, 
London, N.W. 
Established 1851. 
*.° Patterns Post Free. 


JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 


Cherry Toeth-paste is greatly superior to any 
tooth powder; gives the teeth a pearl whiteness, 
prote the enamel from decay, and imparts a 


pleasant fragrance tothe breath. Price 1s. 6d. 
INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE, certain to pro- 

duce any shade ef brown or black, ofa good natural 

coleur. It cannes possthy in are Oe nal, has no 
agreeable odour, and is easily applied. 

ans Three King-court, Lombard-street, London. 


WENS SANA IN CORPORE 


SANO:—A consummation too often de- 
feated by our Cooks! Dr. Lang’s Essential Spirit 
of Melissus wil! effectually aid the worst indiges- 
tion, and restore tone and nerve to the system. To 
be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine Vendors, 
and all respectable Chemists throughout the 
country, in bottles at 2s. Qd. each. Full Directions 
for Use, on wrappers enclosing the bottles. 


TONIC BITTERS. 
WATERSS QUININE 


WINE is, without exception, the most 
palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence. An 
efficient tonic, an unequalled stomachic, and a 
gentle stimulant, it has this ue advantage over 
all other Bitters, that while they are generally in- 

urious to the system, this is most bene cial, 
alee appetite, and ctrengthening digestion. 
Manufactured TE 
ROBERT WATEBS, 
2, Manrin’s-Lawz, Cannon-st., Lowpow. 
To be had of all Merchants throughout the Colony. 
LLL 


MOOTHACHE is instantly 
cured by BUNTER’S NERVINE, which also 
forms a stopping, and saves ~ — foe oy 
hemiste, 1s. 14d. per packet, o 

stamnpe, from } R COOPER, chemist, Maidstone. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


Best Articles 


DEANES’ 


TRON MONGERY & 
Furnishing Warehouse. 
The Monument. 
LONDON BRIDGE 7 
LB Catalogues Post Free. Sy 


Zy > RIN 
ZI: SANFAA 
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. 
tried, and the above owart some oy eminent scieutific men of the oe, cee 









FUN ALMANACK. Price 2d. 


CRINOLINES. 











THE PATENT ONDINA OR 
WAVED JUPON, 


18s. 6d., 21s, and 26s. 6d. 











































* Allows the dress to fall in graceful folds.” 
—Morning Post. 





oh Illustrations of Jupons gratis, and post free. 


Jupon Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail, 37, Piccadilly, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO T.R.H. THE PRINCE & PRINCESS OF WALES. re & 


ANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS; oe 
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Ly 







ON FOX’S PATENT PARAGON FRAMES. \CE Li 
W. & J. 8. have been awarded Four Prize Mxpats for the quality of their Silk and Alpaca & We ST © 
Umbrellas, upwards of THREE MILLIONS OF ALPACA having been made under their patent. pe PERFUMERY “AZ 
A label with the words **SANGSTERS, MAKERS,” is attached to all umbrellas of their Q Post Fans. 4 






manufacture. ~~ Newer Se WE, 


PESTACHIO NUT 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION 
POWDER —2s. 6d. Boxes, 


PESTACHIO NUT HAIR OIL 
anne 84. Bottles. 


? so.D ay s 
> Perfumers & Druggists ae 
p everywhere. we A, 
Fond Streets - 


FUBNITURE, CARPETS 
&ce.—CLEARANCE BALE. Parties abou 
60 furnish can effect CONSIDERABLE SAVING 
purchasing at RICHARD LOADER and Co.'s 
and 2%, revement, Finsbury, London. Inspection 
solicited.—COMING DOWN for the RAILWAY. 


BUY YOUR TEAS DIRECT FROM THE 


IMPORTERS. 
HE EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, 0, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, 
shopsgate, import their own Teas direct ‘hom 
Assam and China. Price duty paid from ls. 0d. 


per |b. upwards. _ 2 cseieiiaaataiitiaien 
THE SKELETON AT THE 


BANQUET or INDIGESTION can be 


exorcised by the Essential Spirit of Melissus, the 
best tonic, the 


140, Regent-street, 
94, Fleet-street, 

_ Shippers to China, India, and other tropical climates, furnished with List of Prices of the new 
Cheapiden re (invented by W. & J. 8.) on application at their Wholesale Warehouse, 75, 


Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts in great variety. N.B.—Onserve THE NaMR. 


SALVEO PEDES.—TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.” 


Sold by chemists, patent medicine vendors and perfumers, in half bottles, 1s. 6d., and bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each. Wholesale of A. Sleigh, 18, Little Britain, E.C, 


a SS ————— 


—- aon ——————_—_—_ 0 eee 
BORWICK’S BAKIN OWDER. 
Recommended by the Analyst to the Lancet and author of “ Adulterations Detected,” for 


MAKING DIGESTIVE BREAD WITHOUT YEAST, 


And for rendering Puddings and Pastry light and wholesome. Sold everywhere. 


NO MORE PILLS OR OTHER MEDICINES FOR OLD OR YOUNG. 
DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, COUGH, ASTH MA. CONSUMPTION, 
all LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINTS, are only aggravated and accelerated by drugs of every description, 
but perfectly curable by 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


As proved by 65,000 cures, which had resisted all medicines, and been considered hopeless. We quote a few :— 
Cure No. 46,270.—Mr. James Roberts, of Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased Jungs. spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, and partial deafness. Cure No. 58,216, of the Marchioness de Brehan, Paris, of a liver 
complaint, Wasting away for seven years, with debility, palpita ion, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, 
and the most intolerable nervous agitation. Cure No. 1,771.—Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ popene 
Cure No. 40,832.—Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 


10, Royal Exchange, 
75, Cheapside. 




















flatulencr, spasms, sickness, and vomiting.—Maria Jolly. best restorative, the pnost retromning 

ue tins Pb... $s. Od. izle. ©. 4. si, Mie. 5 121b., 336. ; sab. os Baney =~ ee ae eee we. 7, odie To be had of ctable Cheniete thre ous 
it-street, London ; also at 61, Gracechurch-street ; ‘heapside ; an » * ; r . . ? 

a 40, Bisho te-strect; and all ees chemists. PRET T the country, in bottles at 3s. 0d.each. Full Direc. 


tior 8 for Use, on wrappers enclosing the bottle. 


CARDNERS 


TEA from the IMPORTER.—WHOLESALE PRICES.—The Teas 


imported by the CHINESE and EAST INDIAN TEACOMPANY, 79, Upper Thames-ctreot, 
have now been ted by time and comparison, and their pupecrertty over all others, establish 
doubt. They are selected specially for the Company y their own Agents in India and China from the 
earliest pickings and youngest leaves, shipped direct from those markets, and soldto the consumer at a 
small vance upon the actual ay cost, thus saving the public from the profit of the Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer, and enabling them to buy one pound of Toa as sbeaehy ae the hant can obtain s hundred 
Chests in Mincing-lane Market. Present olesale Prices as pe ore ties “al 
xrcellen 2 «© © + Ss, Od. 






No. 1—Lowest quality dusty leaf - 1s. 8&4. perlb.| No 7 per lb, 4 
3 Fair count TEA - : ss 6 - @ Extra Fine TEA - - ~~ «- -; &s.64. ,, Ss 4 
TEA -- 1] Fine New Season's TEA } 


& Stout hea - - 25,64. 4 - = 6. Od. 
Sold in packets containing one pone half-pound, a quarter of a pound, and two ounces each. THE CHINESE 
AND EAST INDIAN TEA COMPANY, 79 r Thames-street, London. |§ WALTER WOOD, Manager. 


PERFECTION in PUDDINGS, CAKES, BLANCMANGES, &c. 


The only Corn Flour 
ever Patented 


in this Country or 
in France. 


Secure the GENUINE Article, which 
bears the name of the Patentee, 


ANTIBILIOUS 
for indigestion, bile, sick headache, 
heartburn, flatulency, spasms, &c.—Pre. 
pared — yy James Cockle, 18, New Ormond. 


t 
feet tad Be od ge Qa ert 


EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR 


Likeness Taken send for DEW 
terne of bronshes, lochote, bracelets, ete, . ich 
are sent pos > ter lving brooc 
in selid gold, to show either lhoness us oy 
pleasure of wearer, from 360. ¢ach.—DEWDNEY 
anofarturing Goldemith and J Fen- 
erch-strest, " 


CoOcKLE's 
PILIA, 


acidity, 
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BLACK LEAD. 
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Wa. Macusax. Beware of imitations , . e 

STARCH eee an Wain BES. THE RE \1T & BONS, & 4 . * OG Ahem. 
EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The 

GLENFIELD PATENT PKAGH BLOOM CREAM and ‘Alabaster 


Arabian Boa 4 
STARCH, Sa 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


i Starch is exclusively used’ in the Royal , and pronounced by 
Cera es oP inest Staab cho over ued. ne eee eee ane cedem poem 
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Her 
the best 
superiority 






OON & CO., Glasgow and Lon 
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“FIRST MANUFACTURED 1742, 


Or more than One Hundred and Twenty Years. 


KS s HET 
nee y ear ON 


this Mustard. 


















is We i ieatiiien N; 
the perfect purity of 
| wf _—* tie asters, Mustard. 





Sold in 


Pe. pee ee 9 
“5 of? 
Pi > 
pmisterss or A) 
£1p <6. Canis” 






Lb, ue 


FY %  Soldin se + / 
NG  Canict rs we 
Py fee ace se 


The attention of the Public and of the Medical Profession is called to this facsimile of a label placed on the top of all canisters of 
Keen’s Genuine Mustarp, which can be purchased of most Family Grocers. 


KEBEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE & COo.,, 
LONDON. 


LETTERS PATENT 1823.—PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


Are the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY HAS SHOWN THAT THIS FOOD IS EASY OF DIGESTION & RICH IN NUTRIMENT, 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious Custard Pudding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. FRANCATELLI; it is appreciated as a non-inflammatory drink, is 
excellent for mothers nursing, and has long been used with great success for rearing children by hand. 


“ Preparations destitute of nutriment or nitrogen are being submitted to public notice as food for the infant or invalid, which preparations, made 
beautiful to the eye, and excellent as luxuries, are valueless as nourishing food.” 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE & Co., 
LONDON. 


OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANC-MANGE, &c. 
Manufactured and Perfected by T. KINGSFORD & SON, of Oswego, State of New York. 


—_— ee 








It is the Original Preparation from the Farina of Maize, established 1848, commands the highest price from the Tiade, and offers 
the best value to the Consumer. 

It is stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer grain, and is more delicate. 

The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white produced by artificial process, 


EREEN, ROBINSON, BHELOVILGIE & Co., 
LONDON 





Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Nov. 10, 1864, 
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THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF * FUN” NOW READY, PRICE 4s. 6d. 
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OFFICE, 89, FLEET STREET. —_ bee 
Now ready, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “FU 
Office, 80, Fleet Street, London. ‘ . 2s 
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Part anuary, 1865.—Price Sixpence. 
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Will be published on the 15th DECEMBER, 1864, a highly-humourous and interesting TALE, entitled, 


‘TRAPPED IN A TREE,’ by Captain Mayne Reid, 


IN THE CHRISTMAS EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER OF “FUN,.”—PRICE TWOPENCE. 
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OSWEGO PREPARED CORN 


For Puddings, Custards, Blanc-Mange, &c. 
MANUFACTURED AND PERFECTED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, OP OSWEGO, STATE OF NEW YORE. 


iginal Preparation from the Farina of Maize, Established 1848, commands the highest price from the Trade, and offers the best value to the consumer. Itiss 
questa cease ad _ of the imitations, has a finer grain, and is more delicate. The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk-white produced br 
: artificial proeess.~ KE KN. ROBINSON. BELLVILLE. & CO., Garrice Hitt, Lowpon. 
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No. 163.—Deeonher 3, 1864.—Price One Penny. Keristered for Transmission Abroad. 























EU N.—Decumszr 3, 1864, 


NEW EDITION.—POST PREE. 


RIEL’S PAMPHLET on 

the TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive), 
explaining the only effectual mode of supplying 
Artificial Teeth without pain, to answer in every 
articular the purpese of natural masticators, 
U'Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read 
by all who value health, and before consulting a | 
dentist.”—Morning Herald. | 


LO’ DON : : ae 
27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH 8Q., Ww. a E 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT: 
7. LUDGATE HI:.L, 3% 
(Four 
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rs from the Railway Bri .) 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
65, NEW STREET BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs, jel guarantee every case they un- 


dertake, 


aga 
ay 








THE GREATEST NOVELTY. 


BE. SIMPSON and CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINES will not only bind, 2 ~ ee 
braid, hem, cord, quilt, &., by self-adjusting 7 Se eia 


gauges, produce a stitch which for strength, 
SMITHFIELD CLUB CATILE 


beauty, and reculafity is unparalleled in the his- 
AT THE 


AGRICULTURAT HALL. 


method, shown to purchasers, their own patterns 
for braiding or stitching.—116, Cheapside. Manu- 

Private View, MONDAY, Dec. 5th, after 2 p,m. Admission 5s. 
December 6, 7, 8, and 9, Admission One Shilling. 





a sa 


factory, Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 
BUY YOUR TEAS OF 


[THE EAST INDIA TEA 


COMPANY, the only dealers and importers 








in the kingdom. A savingof Twenty per cent. 
9, GREAT 8T. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE. 


a 


Heer OTN 10) 1D 


i a8 AG a i aN pe | | IMPORTANT 


Cleaner and better than all others. 
Sold by Oilmen, Grocers, Druggiats, etc. 
RECKITT & SONS, Suffolk-lane, Upper Thames 
street,and Hull. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





FURTHER TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF 


Dz. LOCocK’s PULMONIC SO SERPS SLES SSz ye, 


WAFERS.—Ff rom Mr.G. L. Walker, chemist, | METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


Leyland, Lancashire —“ We sella great many of Vegs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the public generally, that by a 
our Wafers,and they are very mueh thought of novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced a NEw 8sERIES 
ere.” They give instant reliefand arapid cure of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPSR, QUALITY OF MaPERiat, and, above all, CHEAP 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- ‘&ss IN PRICE, Must ensure universal ap robation, and defy competition, Each Pen bears the impress 

otders of the breath and lungs. They have a of his name as . gears of qneiity ; t a, putup = — containing one =e ve with ; 
leasant taste. Price 1s. 1 . Od, 4s. 6d.,\ outside, and the fac-simile o signature, At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 

per box. Sold by aden hta yam ance | has introduced his WARRANTED SHOOL AND PU BL ; 

| heing of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various 

| kinds of Writing taught in Schools. Sold Retail by all Stationers and Boolkseilers. Merchants and Wholesale 

E R. | Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmi am; at 

91 JOHN-STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACHECHURCH-STREET LONDON, F.C, 


IC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 











WwW. CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LINSEYS, FRENCH MERINOB, 
All the New Styles of 

CLOAKS, SHAWLS, AND FURS, WOOLLEN 

HOSEERY, FANCY FLANNELS FOR 

SHIRTINGS 
Welsh and Saxony Fiannels, 
BLAU EERS, DOWN a WOOLLEN RUGS, 


ATKINSON & CO.’S 


108 to 210 Westm fogtee ixtueres 8s. 

The CLERGY and CHARITABLE DISTRIBU- 
TORS of CLOTHING to the POOR are respectfully 
Planecie” 9, j ae Lintees "ee oe i 

anne en Rugs for inseys, 
Cloth for Cloaks, &c. These articles Atkinson 
and Co. have specially man d very stout, 
combining all the advan the moat expen- 
sive goods, as regards warmth and durability, and 


at the priceseharged only to Public Lustigutions, cheap kinds that counterfeit 
Asyiums, &e. 


PATENT 
___ 19810210, Westininster-bridge-road, the appearance of Brown and 
Qoxs's,coummam™|CORN FLOUR. "* 


highly 
esteemed with Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Grills, 


am KEEN'S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


3 fea. Sole Manufacturer. Late 
First Manufactured A.D. 1742, or more than One Hundred and 
Beer YOU HAVE YOUR Twenty Years. 


THE 


Is now signed by the Makers, 
“JOHN BROWN,” 
“JOHN POLSON,” 


Upon each packet, as pur- 
chasers are sometimes de- 














brooghes, lockels, braceletar stay oiteh 

pee ade ee qtenistened fovolving brooches This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the Trade of Great 

sntaboarine Geld eae W DN EY, Britain for more than a century, and is held in high estimation for its 

churchstreet, London, nent ¥en PURITY AND PUNGENCY OF FLAVOUR 

TONTOC BITTERS.— Sold by the Trade in 1b. and 341b. canisters. 

sian ESS QUIN WAN emo 

aia gee nae KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE & CO., 

Rousemen,® Wine Merchants, Goto. L O N D O N ° 

WATER Marni’ ne, Canponawect, Lex-| THE ONLY CORNOFLOUR FOR THE 

don. Wisalesale Agents’ Se Lomewects 100-] THE ONLY CORN FLOUR FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WHIGH HER MAJESTY HAS 

St GRANTED ROYAL LETTERS. 

SHRUNK FLANNE | , 
SHIRTS. ST. MIRREN’S 







Shirt or Collar CAKES CUSTARDS 
f 
for approval.” Measures PUDDINGS PAT E N I BLANCMANGES 






height. 
B. J. WAWKES, 
Manufactory, 

6%, Gaear Cosixen Sr. 
London, N.W. 
Established 1851. 
*.° Patterns Post Free. 





CORN FLOUR. 


_ Full directions and: Recipes.‘on each Packet. Sold by Grocers, Chandlers, Chemists, &c. 
Seoure the PATENTED article, and beware of spurious imitationa, 








C°OCKLE'S 


GENUINE QUALITY © 


ceived by the substitution of 






oe 


Whalebone & Gutta 


Percha Jockeys, 
64s. Hire 2s. a Week. 
Crib Straps, 185. 
- Safety Spring Reins. 
7 Springs to Girths. 

BLACKWELL, 

Patent Saddlery ana Harness Manufacturer to Her 

Majesty and the Prince of Wales, 
259, OXFORD STREET (near the Marble Arch). 


ADAME RACHEL, the 


great and only restorer of youth and beauty, 





¥ | takes this oppor unity to caution the aristocracy 


und nobility against persons who are vending 
dangerous compounds, the principal ingredients 
of which are composed of the most deadly leads 
and other injurious cosmetics for bleaching and 
whitening the face, such compounds being prions 
imitations of MADAME RACHEL’S TELL- 
RENOWNED ARABIAN TOILET REQUISITES, 
which can only be obtained at her residence, 47a, 
New Bond-street. 


JADAME RACHEL’S CIR- 
CASSIAN BEAUTY WASH, ALABASTER 
POWDER, and GOLDEN HAIR WASH can only 
be obtained at 474, New Lond-street. 


CARDNERS| 








— + -——— 


i > 
SAN GSTERS’ UMBRELLAS 
on FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 
_W.&J.S. have been awarded Four Prize Medals 
for the quality of their Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 


upwards of Three Millions of Alpaca having been 
made under their Patent. All Umbrellas of their 
Manufacture have labels with the words, “ Sangsters’ 
Makers.’ 

140, Regent-street, 10, Royal Exchange, 

94, Fleet-street, *75, Cheapside. 

* Wholesale and Shipping Department. 
N.B.—Osseave tug Namk. 


ANTIBILIOUS 


y PILLS, for indigestion, bile, sick headache, 
acidity, heartburn, flatulency, spasms, &c.—Pre- 





; pared only by James Cockle, 18, New Ormond- 
abel | street,and to be had of all Medicine Vendors, in 


boxes at 1s.1lgd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 


IR ASTLEY COOPER’S 
S VITAL RESTORATIVE, prepared by Messrs. 
Harvey and VUo., Surgeons, and can only be ob- 
tained at their residence, 44, Weymouth-street 
tone doer from Portland-place), Kegent’s Park, 
,ondon, W. Pricells. per packet; by post, ls. extra. 


AN ELEGANT SCARF PIN 


" FOR 2s., Electro Gold, new design, Next 

$1ze, 3s.6d. Collar Stud, 1s. Scarf Rinse, 2s. 6d. 
Pair Sleeve Links, 2s. 6d. Per post two stamps,—W. 
SCOTT, Jeweller, 15, King William-street, E.C. 


SLACK'S SILVER ELEC- 


TRO-PLATE is as good for wear as real silver. 
Fipvp_x Parrgan—Per doz. 
Table Forks . ... 110 Oand118 0 
Demert ditto. .. - 100, 110 0 
Table Spoons. 110 0 , 118 0 
Dessert ditto. A Orn EME 
TeaSpoons ....012 0 , O18 0 
Catalogues gratis, or post free. Orders carriage 
free perrail. RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 356, 


Strand, London. 

A is produeed by GOWLAND’S LOTION. It 
sustains t purity and delicacy of complexion, 
removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes 
healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, 
andis recommended in preference to any other 
preparation by the Medica! Profession. Sold by 
druggists and perfumers; half-pints 2s. 9d. 


Jj OHN GOSNELL and C0O.’s 


Cinery Toeth-paste is greatly superior to any 
tooth powder; gives the teeth a pearl whiteness, 
protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a 
pleasant fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. 

INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE, certain to pro- 
duce any shade ef brown or black, ofa geod natural 
coleur. Itecamnot possibly injure the hair, has no 
disagreeable odour, and is easily applied. 

12, Three King-court, Lombard-street, London. 


KINASAN 'S LL WHISKY v. 


COGNAC BRANPY.—This celebrated old 
Irish Whisky rivais the finest French beandy- It is 

















ure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 
Boldin 3s. 8d.,at theretail housesin London, 
by the agentein the prineipal townsin England; or 
wh at 8, Great mill-street, London, 
W. Observe 


red seal k label, and cork 
branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisks” 


PEETH AND PAINLESS 


. DENTISTRY .—Messrs. LEWIN, MOSELY 
and SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, and 
448, Strand opposite Charing-cross Railway Sta- 
tion). Established 1820. These teeth are cheaper, 
more durable, natural, and comfortable than 
any yet produced. Consultation free. Vor the 
efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
Lancet. No connection with any one of the 
same name. 


ee 
TOOTHACHE is instantly 

eured by BUNTER’S NERVIWNE, which a'so 
forms a stopping, and saves the tooth. Sold by all 
chemists, 1s. 1 a per packet, or post free for 15 
stamps, trom J. R. COOPER, chemist, Maidstune- 
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THE PUBLISHER’S POEM. 


Not BY THE EDITORS OF ,THE LONDON CATALOGUE 


HvurraH! the fair “ Queen of the Country ” 
Has passed through the “‘ Ordeal for Wives ;” 
SYBILLA is “ Broken to Harness,” 
Another husband now quietly drives. 
They’ve killed the poor “ Master of Marston,” 
And sent his dead body to Rome, 
While I hear that the “ Beautiful Demon ” 
Has tasted the “ Pleasures of Home.” 


I am sorry to hear that the “ Heathcotes ” 
Have been known to take “ Breakfast in Bed,” 
And Mrs, Stowr’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
Is filling the Southerns with “ Dred.” 
The much vaunted “ Lady Detective” 
Has a warrant against “ Maggie Bell ;” 
And, on dit, she’s engaged for her counsel 
The author of “ Under a Spell.” 


Tis a fact that the “ Treatise on Cupping” 
Is the work of mine host of the Crown ; 
And a gentleman named Mr. TADPOLE 
Is busy on “ Tales of the Town.” 
MaYyeE Rerp has thrown down the “ White Gauntlets” 
On behalf of the fair “ Nelly Deane ;” 
While the “Smuggler Chief’s ” ready to battle 
For the honour of his own “ May Queen.” 


Tis rumoured in town that “ Frank Fairleigh” 
Has offered for sale “Campion Court ;” 
And the neighb’ring domain of “ Belforest,” 
In a tract on the “ Beauties of Sport.” 
And,fmoreover, “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
As he walked the “ Poet’s Bazaar,” 
Has asked Mz. Stewart's “ Intentions” 
With regard to the “ Echoes of War.” 
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A Political Pair—The Medlar and the Quince. 


ee 





| Some publishers say Mz. GILLoTT 
| Ts writing a new “ Life of Penn.” 
| As the author of “ Tracts on Ball Practice” 
“Fanny Waltzoff” appeareth again. 
And as ’tis quite time I had finished 
This rhyming so novel and queer, 
I'll present you with “ Banting on Fatness,’’ 
And plenty of good “ Christmas Cheer.” 


PADDY-GREE AND PEDIGREE. 


A DUBLIN paper has the following peculiar advertisement in its 
columns :— 

ANTED.—A TRAINED MASTER, Must be a first-class teacher, a sterling 
man, and a thorough-bred Catholic, ete, 

Some of the requirements are pretty intelligible, and not difficult 
to find. If a master refused to take the second, or any subsequent 
form, he might honestly describe himself as a “‘ first-class teacher.” If 
his name happened to be RoBERT, he would have the second qualifi- 
cation—being one Bop, sterling. But what on earth is a “ thorough- 
bred Catholic?” Would he be entered for the human race as 
“ Idolater, by Ignorance, out of Credulity, dam Fanaticism ? ” 

| We suppose that a Puseyite, on the point of perversion, may be fairly 
| described as a “ preliminary canter.” 


If so, 





| PROMISING FOR THE TORIES. 


| Mz. GLapstons, it is rumoured, will be in a position to reduce the 
| taxation this year to a very considerable amount. The Conservatives 
are in hopes that besides taking off the Income Tax he will take him- 
| self off, and give them achance, We wish they may get it! 

} 


Everysopy’s Source.—AvDaM and Evs. 
“ MepicaL Apvicg.”—* Throw physic to the dogs !’’ 
Maritime.—The sound of the sea on a lonely shore is truly 


moan-otonous ! 
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MEDAL FOR THE WAR WITH DENMARK. 


i [Revrer’s Express. ]} 
ee Mov. 15:\—The following offfeiaii@@eree has been published in this 


pital :-—- 

** © We, Winttam, By Gon’s grace Kur@or Piwssra, ete., in conjunction with our 
illustrious ally, his Majesty the Exrxxemom!Awsrria, have determined to issue a 
medal im cemmemoration of the war Denmark, now brought to a close. 
This medal will consist of the bronze Danish pieces of artillery for 
combatants, and of steel for non-com with our initials and those of his 
Majesty the Empxnon or AvsTRia, surm our respective crowns, upon the 
frent. The reverse of the medal for combatamtewill bear the inscription, ‘ To our 
brave warriors, 1864,” surrounded with aelaurel leaf; that for non-combatants, 
simply the date, ‘‘ 1864,” in a garland of oak leaves. The medal is to be worn 
upon the piers ogee from a black Bamd with a whiteand yellow stripe. 

“** The will be distributed to/all officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers, with all ey surgeons,, elergy, and officiala, who have crossed the 
southern boundary of Holstein in thevemeention of their duty since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, i.c., from the of present year until the conclu- 
sion of the peace minaries, i@,t0 tie 2nd August last; or who have belonged 
to the crews of stationed Baitic om service on account of the Danish 
war, or to the North Sea squadgem. Those persons are excluded from the distribu- 
tion of the medal who have beem.ander punishment for offences against military 
honour daring the. ofthe: campaign, or have since rendered themselves 
subject thereto, and. not beem restored.to. their grade up tothe 2nd August 
last. The rules orders and military distinctions apply 
also to this medal At the ‘medal is to remain in the pos- 


session of hisfamily. ee) yn WILHELM. 


+ wes the foregoimg deeree begs p 
a om one — begs permission to suggest 


MUDDLE OP THE WA® WITH DENMARK. 


(Countse. (oy Pow Orricn} Exrnesstom or Disevst. | 
Free? Srawgy, Nov. 21.—Thefollowing facetial decree is hereby 


romp ee 
, e, ry i ince of rs, otc., ete., 
*n conjunction im cular. and nothing in general, na 
resolved to issue @ Migppum in stigmatization of the war against 
Denmark. This Meppi® will be composed of base metal for com- 
batants, and (if procurable) Baser metal for non-combatants, or 
apathetic lookers-on. (Steal as a substitute may possibly be adopted in 
both cases.) The reverse of the Mzppus for combatants will bear 
the inscription, ‘To our tried in-sixty-four,’ sur- 
rounded by (not with, as in original) thumb-screws ; that for non- 
combatants, simply the date, ‘ hate-in-sixty-four,’ in a wreath of rue 
leaves. Upon the front of each MEDDLB, two medlars surmounted 
by fool’s caps, gibbeted. The Mepp.ix is to be worn upon the b.ck 
from a black band (piratical ‘no quarter’ colour) with a 
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yellow stripe (indicative of cowardice). 
‘The MgppLg will be distributed to all who have d ed them- 
selves by word or deed (two meddiles each being awarded to Lorps 


Rvussevt and PaLweRston) in the evasion of their duties as Christians 
since the commencement of hostilities, or by inference, as in the noble 
instances alluded to, prior to the same. 

“ Those persons are excluded from the distribution of the MEDDLE 
who have voluntarily or involuntarily been exempt from complicity 
with the acts of brigandage hereby stigmatized. 

“ At the death of the holder; the Meppawis-to become the property 
of Mapame Tossavp, her npiey aieninintesters, or assigns, on condi- 
tion that she, he, they, or it, do forthwith deposit the same in the 
chamber of horrors, situate in orabout Baker-street, Portman-square. 

* (Signed) “ Epitok oF Fon. 
‘* (Countersigned by all the contributors and ail other honest men.) ” 





BUQNAPARTE BANTING. 


THAT mysterious chap, 
The Exprxox Nap, 
Says the press, on the rumour descanting, 
To take down his fat 
(At leastso runs the chat 
Has been trying the system of BanTina. 


Porhaps.it- was Foutp 
. Who suggested, . on you'll 
our extravagance t recanting, 
oe diminish the waist r 
y just trying a taste 
Of this wonderfal system of Bawrrne.” 


Or was it De Morny, 
Who acted attorney, 
By pleading unti) he was grauting, 
And added quite low, 
_ “ Constitutions, know, 
Are improved by the system of Bantine!” 
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THE MODERN WATER QUESTION. 
Stz,—I am not a teetotaller. I may have had my misfortunes, 


but that has not been one of them, and when I read the account of a 
lecture delivered by Dz. LanxEstzR last week on “ Pure Water,” and 
how uncommonly scarce the article is in London, I thanked my stars 
that it is not often J indulge in it undiluted. Listen to the words of 


the report :— 


‘¢ We got water in London from rivers and wells. These waters contained organic 


and inorganic matters. Organic matters came from animals and plants, and when 
they existed in sufficient quantities in water to decompose they rendered water 
dangerous. Instances were given where organic matters had been known to produce 
cholera, diarrhea, and typhoid fever. Lately the water from the Thames had been 
much improved, and, provided no contamination took place in cisterns and pipes, 
the Thames was the water to drink. The surface well waters of Loncon were 
universally contaminated with the organie matter of cesspools, privies, stables, 
drains, and urinals, and should not be allowed to be used. It was the bounden 
duty of every vestry to shut themup. TheBroad-street pump killed 500 people in 
three nights in September, 1854.” 


There, sir, there’s an account of what teetotallers may expect. The 


best water to be got in London is—hear it, Messrs. GouaH, NEw- 
MAN HALL, StuR@EON, and all other water-bibbers—THameEs WATER ! 
There’s a nice look out for you! And yet 
and, according to all appearances, at leastif' he may be judged by his 
words, converted. 

pernicious doctrimes. Thames water! Essence of defunct cat and 
deceased dog is recommended as a drink for Christians. I call it, sir, 
downright wicked te 
missive Bill to restrain the 
which never does much for the lives or happiness of the QUEEN’s 
subjects, although they do sit for five months in the year, pass a law 
to make it penal to drink ummixed—for I can’t call it pure after what 
Dre. Lawxuster has said—water by any one. I write this, sir, after 
my sixth tumbler of whisky and water—I hail from the north, which 
accounts for my love of teddy—and so am thoroughly competent to 


they have actually tried, 
the Lord Mayor and the City Chamberlain to their 


-such doctrines, and instead of a Per- 
of liquors, I would have Parliament, 


of the benefits arising from the consumption of 
‘ater, sir, wasmade to wash in, and not to drink unmixed. 
I am, sir, yoursin intense disgust at all teetotal humbugs, 
SWILLINGTON. 
P.S.—I don’t know but whatwater may be less hurtful from a pure 


country spring, and an exception might be made in such a case; but 
as we have none of that in London, the application to the metropolis 
would not be of account. 


LINES. 


By A TOO-ARDENT READER OF SENSATION NOVELS. 
Dedicated to ARCHBISHOP THOMPSON. 


Ygs, the feverish straw is listeping without 
To the rondo the zenith is singing; 

And the bloom of the bulbul is scattered about 
By the Vampire so wistfully winging. 

She wedded the love of her early young days, 
His tresses were, raven-like, pale ; 

He was murdered, alas! like a beautiful gaze— 
His throat cut with a tenpenny nail. 


Was it she who committed the terrible deed— 
Cut him off in his springtime defective ? 

I know not! The Wallaby whispers, “”T'was seed 
By an eminent active detective !” 


So she married the King of the Cannibal Isles, 
Till it suddenly came in her head, 

That oyster might wreathe the cerulean with smiles, 
And her first husband might not be dead! 


They vowed she had slain him. It wasn’t the fact— 
As was proved by that adjutant. small— 

That another it was who committed the act— 
And it wasn’t committed at all. 


But the gentle opossum will die of regret 
When the pendulum sinks in its grave ; 

And the corkscrew may live, but it cannot forget 
How the soft antigropeli wave. 

So they buried her deep in the twenty per cents., 
Where the anthracites murmur so green, 

And the lease of two houses, with adequate rents, 
O’er that bigamous body will lean. 


GARIBALDI has refused to take Hngland’s yacht, but he cordially 


accepts her friend-ship. 


Wart legal institution in London represents a great popular topic 


in America at present ?—Lincoln’s-inn. 
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ladder climbs a hero, 


THE FIRE ESCAPE. 


Hovsss, palaces, and spires 
Darken through the town ; 
Thickening over mighty London, 
Night is coming down. 
Trembling through a hazy twilight, 
al = Palace vhime ; 
erald of the great Bell Master 
Roaring out the time. 


Slowly up the crowded highway, 
Looming th the ni 

Moves a ladd a fon 
Forty feet im height, 

At its back asturdy fellow 
Bending with astride ; ; 

One of those who ‘from a peril 
Never turned aside. 


With a hatchet at his waist belt— 
Tn his way as bold 

As any of the paladins 
Who fought in days of old. 


Of the men who. guard the city 
When its millions rest 

From the battle of the day time, 
He is of the best. 


One among a tried battalion 
Who would think it shame 

Tf they failed to plunge defiant 
Through the smoke and flame, 


See the ladder ’gainst the starlight 
Show in narrow line; 

And the sentinel is waiting— 
Waiting for a sign. 

Underneath a church wall see him 
Pacing to and fro, 

With a pipe that sets his honest 
Features in a glow. 


Sometimes when the night is cheery, 
Leaning on the rail ; 

Sometimes standing under shelter, 
Driven by the hail. 


As he whistles to the burden 
Of the drifting sleet, 

Hark! a ory of “ Fire, fire!” 
Coming up the street. 

Now the stuff the man is made of 
Quickly shall be seen ; 

Up he springs and grips the hand-rail 
Of the tall machine. 

Rolls it off, his stalwart muscles 
In a nervous play ; 

Asa thing of life the ladder 
Seemeth to obey. 

Aid hath come—adown the highway 
See them at the run ; 

E’er the sun doth rise great honour 
Shall be nobly won. 

Ha ! ’tis here—a house with fierce flames 
Leaping from its walls ; 

From an upper window, fearful 
Agonizing calls. 

Fire rolling up the staircase 
Breaking through the doors ; 

Fire roaring at the basement, 
Bursting through the floors. 

All escape cut off—a helpless 

“Woman driven wild, 

Shrieking through the blinding sulphur, 
Holding up a child. 

They can see her through the smoke drifts, 
Panting for her breath. 

Hark! a shout! make way! she shall be 
Carried out from death. 


Ubi 
olute and brave ; 
Resolute to do his duty— 


Resolute to save. 
Hatchet loosened, up he clambers, 
Licked by angry flame ; 
And he heweth like a Titan 
At the window frame. 
And he springs him through the riven 
Passage, while he hears 
Tn the streeta uplifted 
Turbulence of cheers. 
Cheers that fall to frightened silence, 
#4Blank looks, pent-up sighs ; 
‘As he gropes‘him for the garret, 
‘Led by piercingeries. 
Ha! he’s found them! he has dragged them 
To'the attic door; 
And the cheering once more thunders 
Louder than before. 
ee a dreadful moments— 
‘Hepe upon the rack ; 
As the multitude of people 
‘Wait'the coming back. 
‘Ha! ‘thank Gop! with child andweman, 
He is seen once more ; 
"While behind them, lo! the fierce flames 
Leap up through the floor. 
And the very air is shaken 
By a thankful.shoat ; 
And fromstrong-men’s eyes a dimming 
They are saved—the child and woman, 
And the man who came ; 
Narrow chance—look ! see! the roofing 
Crashes through the flame! 


————_——oooooooooooooe—ee—OOOO— 


A HUMBLE REMONSTRANCE. 
Mr. Payne! How does it happen that you are always having un- 


seemly squabbles with the barristers who practise in your court? Of | 


course we know that a row now and then enlivens the scene, anda 


criminal court is not the most lively place in the world. Still there — 


are times and places for all things, and-we eannot thinking that 


a court of justice is hardly the correct place for displays of the | 
nature so constantly occurring at the Clerkenwell Sessions House. — 


Far be it from us to attempt todirect you how to manage your own 
court ; butcould you not contrive, if only for a change, just to keep 
up appearances a little—just. a little ? e don’t of course capes the 
same amount of propriety.as may be found in Westminster ; we 


are not unreasonable, and that would be too much, Yet the line | 


might be drawn rather more this side of absolute wrangling than is 
at present the case. But stay, we have a ion to make to 


It’s all very well topoint out the ner ear ee Coens an 2 


When become un 


with which » delight Exeter. willdo. Givethemsome | 
of ay UE Wcomaraal water-mixture, Something iu this 


for instance :— 
‘TO AN UNRULY BARRISTER. 


= naughty men and women are 
. aws the 


Vet their example should not be 
‘Followed by the ‘barristers. 


And when I interrupt your 

In ways you may heded saat 

With con remarks, 
Don’t, legal gents, intrude. 

Because you know that I’m a judge— 
A minor one, perhaps ; 


Which being the case, I’m forced to give 
knuckles raps. 


You on the 
We just throw this off as a specimen of the kind of that 
might be useful to you. Of course we don’t vouch for its e ; 
still, as the cheap Jacks say, there is no harm in maingvent angus 


you a present of the suggestion for the small sum of the penny you | 


will lay out for a copy of Fon, 
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AT A COURSING MEETING. 
Mr. SaRntorrvs NIMBLEPINS expresses his admiration of the long tails, thus :—“ PoORTY CREECHERS!” 





TOWN TALE. 
By THs LunNcHER aT THE Puss. 


AmeEnrica has elected to be governed by a 
buffoon a few years longer. I can’t say that I 
think she has chosen a bad representative. 
The whole country is in a state bordering on 
idiocy, and it is only natural that the loadin g 
men should be more eccentric than their 
subordinates. The generals of the Federal 
army have made themselves notorious by a 
sort of pinchbeck-Napoleonic style of writing 
despatches. Its financiers have become re- 
markable for financial feats which bordered 
closely upon clumsy juggling. Its statesmen 
have all got a “here we are again” way with 
them. itness the absurd bombast of the 
letter in which the American representative 
at Brazil disapproves of the capture of the 
Florida. The letter from beginning to end 
reminds one of a school-boy very anxious to 

how much he would like to punch some 
cther boy’s head, and yet not commit himself 
to the actual necessity of trying to do it. 
Well! Apranam LINCOLN is to disgrace 
the White House for another presidential 
period ; after that—what after that itis not 
easy to say. Probably the whole continent 
will become a desert inhabited only by “ Dead 
Sea apes,” as stout Tuomas CaRLYLE would 


I was very much tickled the other day at 
® would-be classical advertisement, pro- 
pounded by a “musick”-hall. It promised 


—-- 
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Mu. S. N. experiences a repulse, and is thus 
comforted :— 

Old Trainer (log.) :—“‘ SARVE YOU JIST RIGHT 
NOW, YOUNG FELLER. I COULD HA’ TOLD ’E 
"ow TD BE. YOU SHOULDN'T NEVER TITCH 
STRANGE bogs!”’ 








“ bonus eating, melior drinking, and optimus 
smoking.” What on earth such a muddle 
means I don’t profess to guess. If “melior 
eating” had been the word, I should have 
conjectured it was an allusion to the baked 


| potato of the supper-room. But what does 


| “optimus smoking” mean? Per Bacche—to 


borrow the elegant Latinity of the Echoes of 


| the Week—we cannot smoke the meaning. 


BRIGHTON has come out with a fierce frothy 


little Tory paper which calls itself the Rapier, 
‘but which might with some truth be called 
the “not-worth-a-Rap”-ier. 


It is smart, but 
at the expense of truth, and striking, but at 
the expense of taste. Like a great many 
latter-day broad -sheets, it tries to make 
people believe it is written by “swells.” Un- 


fortunately, it is written in English, which is 


a language beyond swells, and it is not gen- 
tlemanly in tone, which proves it to be the 
work of those literary Free-Lances who are 
just as ready to fight under the old banner of 
‘“* Church and State” as under any other. 


I BELIEVE there is no truth in the ru- 


_mour that GENERAL Tom THUMB has been 
' recalled to the United States to take the com- 


mand of the army of the Potomac. But 


| though I contradict it as a fact, I believe in it 


as a possibility. 
“City INTELLIGENCE.”—A great many 


merchants have lately been “going to the 
dogs ”—at Islington ! 














E' U N.—Decemszr 3, 1864, 


A WARNING. 


Columbia :—* LINCOLN, YOU HAVE BROUGHT ME TO THIS, YET I HAVE NOT FLINCHED TO 
PERFORM MY PART OF OUR CONTRACT. I STILL CLING TO YOU, THAT YOU MAY FULFIL 
YOURS. YOU HAVE SWOLLEN THE EARTH WITH THE BLOOD OF MY CHILDREN. SHOW ME 
WHAT I AM TO GAIN BY THIS, OR LOOK FOR MY DIRE VENGEANCE IN THE FUTURE !” 
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A MOAN AT MICHAELMAS. 
Arrn—* All among the barley.” 


Knock! knock! it’s now November, 
Fresh quarter has begun, | 

And on the dirty doorstep 
Does stand the frequent dun, 


The leaves are falling round us, 
I’ve pawned my watch of Dewr, 

And the cruel, cruel landlord 
Is.dunning for his rent! 


Ring; ring, from morn till evening, 
Who would not be sad 

When ail day the door bell’s rung by 
That awful baker’s lad? 


The tailor is relentless, 
To sue he is inclined ; 
The boot-maker, I fear me, 
Is somewhat of his mind, 


The butcher waits no longer, 
I promised all I can, 

But he’s sent a.small debt summons 
To vex the heart of man! 


Knock ! knock !—TI try at “ copy,” 
Light, easy, brilliant, blithe ; 

It’s vain when up your doorsteps 
The duns are climbing lithe. 


Ideas across my brain-pan 
To-day must vainly pass, 

When I know my next-door neighbour 
Sees men cut off my gas. 


But yester morn down sitting 

At my desk, I wooed the muse, 
Oblivious of the butcher, 

And of him who soled my shoes, 


At a wild and wondrous ballad, 
With “thoughts too deep for tears,” 
I worked, and had forgotten 
Unpaid-for bitter beers. 


This morn the Muse forsook me 
At the ringing of the bell ; 

And that piece of oblong paper 
From the Court of Clerkenwell. 


Of “the milk of human kindness” 
My share is rich and warm ; 

But that. won’t stave off the milk score 
That I owe Blank Dairy Farm. 


Our QUEEN’s a gracious sovereign, 
And loyalty who lacks 

Deserves to—— Stop! confound it! 
There comes that awful tax ! 


As “A Poor Man’s Friend” much copy 
T scribble early, late ; 


I dearly love r people, 
But Segeeblel doen 1 hate. 


Dun! dun! from morn to even, 
Who would not be sad, 

When all day the bell is ringing? 
Oh! that cheeky baker’s lad. 


The “free and happy barley” 
May smile upon the scythe, 

When the sunburnt, beery mower 
Cuts off its head so “ blithe.” 


The “ free and happy barley” 
Of joy may have a fund, s 
While “ upon the scythe it’s smiling” — 
But the barley ne’er was dunned, 


It’s “ al] among the barley” 
Of old I used to be, 

In bygone, blest September, 
When I was quite dun-free. 


Ree eee Ee 


FUN. 


T loved in golden stubble 
To fire.“ the frequent.gun,” 
=. ere I'made acquaintance 
ith the faithful British dun. 


me more onto. te is ringing, ae 
thoughts through memory 
As “ All among the: barley” 

They’re playing in the street, 





A LAY OF AN IMPECUNIOUS DEBTOR. 


In the month of February, on a.cold and pi day, 
The Sheriff came into my house-and took me clean away); 
They walked me down to. Whitecross-street, to.a very nice hotel; 
Where [ laughed and joked, drank wine and smoked 
With many a city-swell 
If you will attention pay to me, I’ll quickly tell 
The rules and regulati“us of this very nice hotel ; 
And perhaps you'll like to visit, and a few days im it dwell, 
To laugh and joke, drink wine, and smoke 
With many an army swell. 


When first of all I entered, several gates I had vd 
And was placed in the reception-room, kept by a GLass. 
There were debtors and visitors, and one whose face did tell 
That he laughed and smoked, drank wine and joked 

With many a West-end swell, 


The cloth was laid for dinner, and I quickly took my seat, 
And feeling rather peckish had as much as I could eat, 
Of fish and meat and pastry, cheese and celery as well, 
Then laughed and smoked, drank wine and joked 
' With many a naval swell. 


Now the next meal was the tea, or supper if you choose, 
After which you sit till ten o'clock and read the evening news ; 
Or you can talk together, and tales of dodges tell, . 
And laugh and joke, drink. wine, and smoke 
With many a clerkly swell. 
The lawyers think ’tis punishment, 
A few months here to be ; 
But many of our detainers 
Are much worse off than we. 
They laugh at us, but little think 
How happy here we dwell, 
And laugh and smoke, drink wine and joke, 
In Constable’s hotel, 


But ere I close this hasty ditty, 
A hint I'll give to you: 
All debtors poor in shire or city, 
Whitecross-street courts eschew. 
The coming in is quick and sure, 
We make much fuss about, 
The struggle’s hard, a “perfect cure,” 
To find the best way out. 


So ere the bailiffs put you in, 
aie play the rogues a trick 


bankrupts’-court 
Ort tinal ihasnak isk. 


MORAL. 
So, gentlemen, keep out of de 
t this trite epistle, rm 
Lest you your folly may regret— 
Paying dearly for your whistle. 
Whilst creditors they lose their cash, 
And we must pay our fees, 
The lawyers all they make a dash, 
From us their costs to squeeze. 








“A Distinction Wirnout « Dirrergnce,”— “In the name of 


the QuEEN ;” and “ In the name of Goodness!” 


As It Suoutp Bs.— Wife: “ When, my dear, is thelongest day?” 
1? 


Husband ; “ When, my ‘ poppets,’ you're away 


NoNnsENSE !—May a dimiautive person, of a chivalgic disposition, 


be designated magnanimouse 7 
Singular AND PLUBAL.— What in English is. 
ouli—we / ‘. 


in French is 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT CALLED TO THE BAR. 


HE wmunificent way, my dear 
Fon, in which you always set to 
work is so well known, that Society 
at Large will not be surprised to 
hear that when your remarkable 
periodical first saw the light, some 
three years and three months 
since, you sowed certain particu- 
larly expensive seed, which is only 
now beginning to blossom. You 
took your correspondent aside, 
you will remember, and placing in 
his hands acheque for £250, told 
him to go and get himself called 
to the bar, in order that he might 
be able to indulge the world with 
an accurate description of the 
forms and ceremonies peculiar to 
that particular event. He took 
the cheque and he entered him- 

, self at the Outer Temple. He 
attended certain lectures of three-quarters of an hour’s duration, and 
he did much copy in the course of his attendance. Many of the most 
soul-stirring articles in this publication were committed to writing in 
the course of a lecture on equity or on real property; and better 
= and pleasanter paper to write upon than those provided by the 

onourable society of Gray’s-Inn it would be impossible to find. The 
stationery of Lincoln’s-Inn, on the contrary, is a disgrace to a civilized 
community. 

After having gone through the form of writing copy for a year in 
the presence of four or five bald-headed gentlemen called readers, 
your correspondent received a diploma, which addressed him in flat- 
tering terms, and informed him that he was Learned in the Law, which 
was a piece of information for which your correspondent was altogether 
unprepared, However, it was notfor him to bandy compliments with 
honourable societies, so he acquiesced in the statement, and made no 
further to do about it. 

He also ate three dinners a week during term for three years. Of 
course he wishes it to be distinctly understood that in making this 
statement he refersonly to dinners eaten in the hall of the Outer 
Temple—seven, and on occasions eight, and even nine, being his 
customary weekly allowance. 

Having qualified as above, and having paid at the steward’s office 
about £100, in addition to sums amounting to £123, paid at various 
intervals during your correspondent’s probation, he was informed 
that he might, if he liked, be called. He did like, and he was called. 

On the night of the call he found himself in company with thirty 
or forty awkward men, who all looked either bored or nervous, waiting 
in an anteroom attached to the benchers’ chambers in Quter Temple 
Hall. Liberties had been taken with these young mew, which ap- 
peared to have had the effect of making them extremely ashamed of 
themselves, They had been made to put on big white cravats, and 
then they were decorated by officious “ panniers” with long clergy- 
man’s bands, which reached down to the lower limit of their waist- 
coats, Black gowns, of a quality analogous to those worn by the 
panniers in the discharge of their ordinary duties, completed the 
tasty get-up, which altogether made one look more like a second- 

d curate who had gone wrong than anything else that your 
correspondent can call to mind. The miserable young men then 
filed into the benchers’ parliament chamber, and placed in a long 
line parallel with the table at which those functionaries were seated. 

Each candidate then had a testament and a glass of wine served 
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out to him, which he held in his hands while the bench made a 
speech. 

The benchers are a bald-headed, red-faced set of gentlemen, who 
appear to take life in an easy-chair sort of manner, and to be on the 
whole satisfied with the sphere of action 
into which Providence has cast them. 
The senior bencher present (who is 
represented in the margin, and also 
at the extreme end of the line of 
students above, and who, to judge 
from his dessert-plate, was fond of 
walnuts) then cocked his leg over 
the arm of his chair, and, with a pat- 
ronizing air, which gratified us all im- 
mensely, told us that we had all been 
elected members of the bar. 

This announcement (for which we 
were in a measure prepared) having 
been received by the second-hand 
curates with submissive but ungraceful P 
bows, the bencher proceeded to inform us that we were very young 
lawyers (which was true)—that we must work if we wished to get 
on—that the bar was an honourable profession (of which I was 
beginning to have my doubts), and that he wished us all success. 

The senior student then replied ; and in proposing the health of the 
bench, did not say that he considered the childish ceremony through 
which he was then passing a dis- 
grace and an insult to the educated 
gentlemen of position who were 
there standing in arow with a glass 
of wine apiece in their hands, like 
servants before their masters on 
family anniversaries. In point of 
fact he was a horsy man, and said 
nothing that was audible out loud, 
but used a great deal of strong 
language under his breath. He 
eventually broke out with “ Your 
health, gentlemen, and (T am pleased 
to add) prosperity in your pro- 
fession!” This delicate compli- 
ment to the Bench of the Outer 
Temple concluded the ceremony, 
and the barristers-at-law filed out utterly humiliated. 

Of the second portion of the ceremony Y.O.C. has little tosay. It 
took place in a brother counsel’s chambers, but its details are not very 
accurately imprinted on Y. O. C.’s mind. He remembers that a gen- 
tleman present arrayed himself in legal costume and made a speech, 
but he is not in a position to give the exact effect of his words. He 
has no doubt, however, that they were as follows. 


[Cut out—utterly unintelligible-——Ep.] 


At the conclusion of these sensible remarks, Y. O. C. was taken to 
his chamber by a guard of honour in attendance, and as he laid his 
head upon his pillow he made a solemn resolution which nothing shall 
ever induce him to depart from, when he remembers what it was, 











A “ MINISTERIAL Circle.”—* A hole to creep through !” 

Court News.—The Prince oF Wa gs is about to change his 
motto from “ Ich Dien” to “ Regine Nomine.” Free translation: The 
QUEEN’s Nominee / 

Notick To Horsk-Trainers.—A colt may be as “ fit as a fiddle,” 
but a filly must always be amiss—a miss ! 


——e ae 
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COX AND NO SURRENDER. 


Cox, of Finsbury, is evidently in doubt about his chances of re- 
election to Parliament. Last week he called his supporters together 
to have an interview with him, and from information we’ve received, 
as the policemen say, the meeting was not so satisfactory to the 
legislator as it might have been. Consequently he has turned to us in 
his distress, From us he requests that assistance which he fears may 
be denied him elsewhere, and with this aim in view he has asked us 
to publish an address to his constituents which he anticipates will have 
the desired effeet of returning him for Finsbury at the head of the 
poll, At first we were in considerable doubt whetheror not we should 
charge it as an advertisement, but afterwards relenting and remem. 
bering how, if not humorous himself, he has at any rate often been 
the cause of that quality in others, we determined to be generous, and 
give his address insertion in our columns:— . 


“Electors of Finsbury,—Listen to the words of your Cox! Cox 
the undaunted! Cox of Islington! Cox of Canonbury! Cox of 
everywhere within the borough of Finsbury! Will you, led away by 
the invidious counsels of haughty aristocrats, desert me? Me who 
for so long have been your representative, and who, because I have 
rejected all their bribes and honours and titles that have been offered 
to me—and I might have now been in the House of Lords as Bagon 
Bagnssvury had I chosen —have been maligned and traduced.(') No, 
electors, I won’t believe it of you, not even if you tell me so yourselves. 
I shall know it is your fun, and that you mean to stick to me all the 
same.(?) Like Hesr vow Jozg at Evawns’(*) I hope always to be re- 
tained on your establishment. As Or1tvern ClZOMWELL, a man to 
whom I am often compared, seeing that he was a brewer and I’m a 
lawyer, observed to Mark Antony after the Council of Trent, 
‘ L’etat c’est moi !?(*) Nor need I go to foreign climes for examples to 
prove to you my fitness to be your representative. What was it that 
Unsworth said to the great BurK8, when that immortal poet would 
persist in eating a hot potatoe at the top of the Haymarket one cold 
night in the month of December— De minimis non curat lex’(?)— 
which being interpreted—for I don’t suppose you all understand Latin, 
seeing that schools are dear and ignorance is cheap(*)—‘ It will be all 
the samea hundred years henge.’ But I say it won’t be if you don’t 
return me, and that you’ll precious soon find out. Where will you 
get a member(’) who was neyer known to miss a division, who never 
paired off, because he preferred going to the opera to m to the 
melodious outpourings of a PatrT1(*) to legislating for you—for you, 
electors of Finsbury ? Thinkof that! Who, when he spoke—and I 
did, too, pretty often—always not only held the ear, but also, if I might be 
allowed the expression, the nose, eyes, and mouth of the House, by 
my fluent speech, enlivened and beautified as it was by my severely 
classic style and crushing logic, | Who, besides all this—and what | have 
just recounted would be sufficient to send ten members to Parliament 
anywhere else, but I know you want a superior man in every way, and 
by .the Tower in yy you have him in me—is pre- 
eminently a gentleman.(*°) But self-praise, as the proverb says, spoils 
the broth, and too many cooks catch the early worm.(*) And this 
leads me to the consideration of another part of my subject. I have 
been blamed for voting against Mz. StansFexp, and some of you, to 
use your own strong but healthy vernacular, have cut up rough about 
it. Well, whatif I did? It was all done for your good. When a 
man’s down kick him, is good all the world over,("') and I hoped 
Lorp PALMERSTON would have chosen me to fill his ep Now 
had he done so, would not you have been pleased at the honour paid 
to your representative, and would not the honour done to me have re- 








Notes To THE Epitor or Fer. 

(1) This as an opening I think rather good. The allusion to Bagonw Barwspury 
is not quite correct, but will, I flatter myself, tell eonsiderably ; and in elections, you 
know, everything is fair. 4 

(2) This appeal to the finer feelings of the electors must have weight. 

(3) I sometimes drop in there for a chop when the House is up; but for goodness 
sake don’t print this, or if Mus. C, were to see it I should never hear the last of it. 

(*) Idon't know exactly wat it means, but a bit of Freneh thrown in promiscuous 
like shows the man of education, and the electors won’t find it out, 

(5) Latin. It’sa legal quotation, with thesame object. 

(*) This will show them they have to do with asnperior man. — 

(7) Arecapitulation of my services to my country, and the saerifices I have made 
for the sake of my constituents. Upon my word, when I recount them I feel quite 
touched at my own devotion to England’s interests. 

(§) As Dr. Warts says, “ Musie bath no charms to soothe my savage breast.” I 
dent ae a note of music, but then I might, you know, if I liked, so the principle 
is all the same. 

(®) As an attorney I am a gentleman by Act of Parliament, and more than that no 
reasonable man who respectstbhe lawsof his country can require. 

(©) A proverb now and them isa proof to the electors that though deeply versed in 
more abstruse learning I don’t forget the language of my native land. Besides it 
shows them I’m not proud. 

(*!) An appeal to the lower passions. ‘One touch of nature rakes the whole 
world’s skin,” says Texwysox, and he ought to know, for he lives at the Isle of 
Wight, and Garrpanpt went to see him when he visited 

(*) This is quite true. I speculated om the place, and should have got it too, only 
—bat there, 1 won't divulge state seerets even to you. 
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dounded to your glory? Of course it would. People would have 
said, ‘ Ah, those electors of Finsbury, they know how to put the right 
man in the right place; see, Cox is one of the Ministry!’ There 
would have been a grand day for you. But ‘’Tis not in mortals to 
command success,’(’) aud I was not chosen, but you know I might 
have been. 

*‘ Electors of Finsbury,—In conclusion I say to you, when the time 
comes rush to the poll, andon that great day let your only watoh- 
words be, 

“ Cox for Finsbury, and Finsbury for Cox.”("*) 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Pickrp vp BY Quog OWN MOUCHARD. 


Smrra.—LInco.n for ever! 

Browy.— What, you don’t mean to say you rejoice at the re- 
election of that man-devouring buffoon ? 

SmitrH.—Rejoice ! of course I do, 

_ Brown.—Well, for my part I can’t see anything whatever to re- 
joice at. 

SmitH.—That’s your obtuseness. Don’t you see that had 
M’CLELLAN been elected, although he was bound to a war policy, yet 
there might have been some chance of a reconstruction of the Union, 
whereas now the South must Sght on until they conquer their inde- 
pendence, and it strikes me they won't be very long before they 
avhieve it. 

Bsown.=Ah! looked at in that light I must say the result of the 
election is a cause for rejoicing, but from a common sense point of 
view the advantages are not so obvious. 

Smirn.—Soe Lorn Wrstsvry is reforming the Bankruptcy Court. 

Brown.— Yes, and if all tales be true, not before it was wanted. 
The Augean stables seem to be nothing to it. 

SmiTH.—Well, you know the officials must live. 

Brown.—As TALUBYRAND said, “Je ne vois pas la necessité,” 

Smrra.—Sharp man the new Emprrog ofr Mexico. He hasan eye 
to the main chance as well as meaner mortals, 

Brows.-—How so ? 

Smita.— Why, in the family part ; he makes a proviso for a portion 
of the revenues secured to the imperial family to be reserved to him 
in case of an extraordi change resulting in an essential change 
in his newly established circumstances. 

Brown.—Which means, of course, should he be kicked out of 
Mexico. 

SmiTH.— Precisely. 

Brown.—He is to get his share of the imperial civil list. 

SmiTH.—And very wise of him too. 

Brown.—Yes, it would be well if all the sovereigns of Europe had 
such a golden pillow to fall back upon. It would ease some of their 
minds immensely. 

SmitH.—Yes, for now-a-days thrones are not made of half such 
durable stuff as when the good old notion of divine right was the order 
of the day. Sovereigns, like the judges, hold their situations to a 
certain extent “during good behaviour,” 

Brown.—Ah ! but they hold them uncommonly tight. 

SmitH.—Yes, but a screw loose has been known to upset the 


strongest throne. 
IIIS 


SONG OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
A SEaSONABLE BaLwap. 
THE song of my childhood, 
How dearly beloved, 
Of joy never-ending, 
Aud mirth unreproved. 
Oh, song of my childhood, 
Oh, exquisite strain, 
The time is at hand 
I shall hear thee again ! 


The song of my childhood, 
Its memory gleams 
Through ret maw ar of waking, 
The hour of my dreams. 
Soon, soon will its strain 
The glad season restore ; 
Oh, yes, I shall soon hear 
“ Hot Codlins” once more! 


(3) Tupper. My aptness in quotation has often been a source of astonishment 


to my friends, 
(44) The grandeur of this final appeal must do the business. If it don’t, all I 


can say is, the electors don’t know @ good man when they see him, 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Old Lady :—“ WHAT BUILDING’S THAT?” 


Old Salt -—“ GREENWICH HosPiTaL, MaRM, FOR THE OLD SAILoRs.” 
Old Lady :—“ PRaY ABE THEY REWARDED ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE?” 


Old Salt :—“* No, MABM, BUT ACCORDING TO THEIR WOUNDS; FOR THE MORE LIMBS THEY LOSES THE MORE STUMPY THEY GETS.” 








LINCOLN’S RE-ELECTION. 


THE rowdy strolls into the bar, 
And quaffs the cheering cup ; 

Tis “Cousin, take a change o’ breath ;” 
Or, “ Stranger, liquor up.” 

“The North is bound to win the day, 
As she hath done before ; 

Our President hath ruled so well, 
We'll give him four years more. 


** Now shall brave GILMoRR’s fierce Greek fire 
With tenfold splendour blaze ; 
Now will we, level with the ground, 
The Southern cities raze ; 
Now shall their smoke ascend to heaven, 
And when the deed is done, 
A grand Ze Deum shall proclaim 
A glorious victory won. 


“ Now shall Virginia’s happy homes 
Be scourged with fire and sword ; 
And now on Alabama’s plains 
Let loose guerilla horde. 
Now from their farms in Georgia 
Be peaceful planters driven— 
Father from son, husband from wife, 
By war’s strong hand be riven. 


* Now Carolina’s fields of rice 
Will soon be trod in mud, 

And the young ears of Indian corn 
Tinged with the hue of blood ; 


And ’mid the swamps of Florida, 
Near every peaceful home, 

All loose, untethered, and unchecked, 
The fierce bloodhound shall roam.” 


What saith the South? Oh, Gop of heaven! 
She lifts her arm on high, 
And points with her ensanguined brand 
To the wrath-crimsoned sky : 
“Help me, oh warriors’ Gop,” she prays, 
* Long as thou givest me breath, 
To fight for home and liberty— 
If needful, to the death, 


“Oh! help my sons to grasp the blade, 
And grip the pistol’s stock ; 

Let every eye take careful aim, 
Each finger true to lock, 

Our sons shall fight for hearths and homes 
Long as a son is left, 

And then, and not till then, we yield, 
Of every son bereft, 


“Then let the North Te Dewms sing 
O’er slaughtered wives and maids; 
Let Northerns in our daughters’ hearts 
Plunge deep their vengeful blades ; 

And be the praise of ‘ Honest ABR’ 
In every Northern mouth. 

This, this our heartfelt prayer shall be, 
‘Oh, God! avenge the South!’ ” 


“Tae ScHOOL FoR SCANDAL.”—The Conservative “ School.” 


SSS ssl ssl 
Pringed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—December 3, 1864, 
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A CLEVER WIFE AND A. NICE HOME. 


Poor Tiffin (who used to have such poetical ideas of marriage happiness) comes home tired from business, and in want of a meal. 


Mrs. Tiffin (who is engaged with the promoter of the “ Indian Umbrella Distributing Mission”) :—“ DINNER, INDEED, YOU SELFISH 
| MONSTER, WHEN PERHAPS AT THIS VERY MOMENT THERE'S SOME POOR FROZEN-OUT INDIAN HELPLESS IN THE WILD DESERT OF 


THE SAHARA WITHOUT EVEN AN UMBRELLA TO SHELTER HIM.” 


| [Wow as umbrellas are the order of the day, Tiffin feels strongly inclined to present one to somebody, 





By THE LUNCHER AT THE Pvss, 


THE success of Fun is flooding the world with “comic copy.” I 
| happened the other day to take upa number of a paper—whether 
still living or no I cannot say—called the Musical World, in which 
there was an article under the title of “ Muttoniana,” the sayings of 
Owain Ap’ Morton, so extraordinarily written that I could only 
attribute it to the idiotic incoherencies of an inmate of Earlswood, who 
had seen a copy of Fun and, poor creature, tried to imitate it. And 
I had hardly recovered the mental prostration of this before I took up 
a paper in a so-called “ fashionable ” magazine describing a séance with 
the “ BroTHERS DIDDLEPORT,” that must have been rejected “ comic 
copy.” After reading it, I felt I could understand the sentiments of 
the king who “never smiledagain.” “ Hasit come to this?” as said 
some wag in the gallery, when an eminent F.S.A. was persuaded by 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, at his anti-spiritualistic stance, to distribute 
cards to the audience. 

A THOUSAND miles in a thousand hours is a tolerably large order. 
But what do you think of an artist who, “having made five guineas 
an hour during nine years on the continent,” is willing to arrange 
“fair conditions with any living artist of reputation to paint the best 
picture in the least time for £1,000 aside?” This is no joke, buta 
copy of an advertisement in the Times. It's the first time that I ever 
heard of painting against time. However, if the gentleman insists on 
an “artist of reputation,” I think his thousand pounds is pretty safe. 
His challenge reminds me of the old story that used to terrify us when 
children—the story that Goa and Maaoa, when they heard the clock 
strike one, used to come down and take a light luncheon of young 
lord mayors and such other children as were to be found in Guildhall. 

I 8EE a notice from advertising agents soliciting orders for the 
advertisement pages of the new edition of the Poet Laureate’s works. 


| TOWN TALK. 
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Surely this is infra dig. What has become of the old Moxon prestige 
of the quiet green covered volumes that were always so good and 
never showy ? 

I am glad to see that Dr. ScorreRn has done all that remained to 
be done to smash the DavEnporT delusion. I see the Brothers 
advertise farewell s¢ances, so it is evident they feel the game is played 
out—the descent from twenty guinea séances to profusely puffed per- 
formances at common “ entertainment” prices is an eloquent fact. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, by the way, throws a very strong light on the 
“honesty ” of the speculation, by reading an affidavit made by the 
Brothers after they had been imprisoned for attempting to evade 
taxes in Oswego as public performers, The affidavit affirms a sort of 
vulgar parody of St. PetEr’s escape from prison—only in this case 
the “ liberated ” captive slid out of a window down arope. But the 
gist of the matter is, that these “inquiring” young men, who, in 
England, don’t know what the power is, swore in America to the fact 
that they were “ preaching their religion”—spiritualism, pure and 
simple. I think it isa pity that when they take their last “ farewell 
stance” they are not presented with an ineffacable testimonial in the 
shape of the letter “ L.” (which every one knows is the commence- 
ment of the word “ storyteller”) branded on their backs. 

THERE is little or nothing new in the political world, except a 
“bogus” report that Pam intends to retire now that he has Seon 
premier at 80 years of age. Nonsense! He’s as lively as a cricket 
still, and is worth twenty tories now. Gout is to him a renovation of 
life—pulchrior evenit | 


THe QuesTiox or THE AGs.—The sew-age question. 

SpinitvaL Manirestations.—In our opinion—and we say it in 
all earnestness, and not in levity—the only “ spirit-hand” capable of 
being seen by mortals is “the hand of Pr ,” so plainly visible 
in every work of creation. ; 
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STARVED TO DEATH IN SHADWELL. 


‘* Ivy the poor had more justice, they would need less charity.” —JznemY BENTHAM 


‘“* Deats rRoM STARVATION AND Exposure.—Max. Humpueers held an inquiry at 
j Shadwell on Saturday as to the death from starvation and exposure of a man un- 
Rs a °* © Dp. D. Ross said the deceased was most 
ey shockingly emaciated. The stomach and intestines were quiteempty. There was 
f some disease of the lungs and heart. The blood was thin and fluid, denotin long 
rivations. The immediate cause of death was the disease of the heart and lungs, 
ut death was accelerated, if not actually caused, by wantand exposure. The 
coroner said it was a melancholy thing to find that in London a man could die of 
cold and hunger on a dung-heap, and that no one should even know or care enough 
i about him to come and identify his body. Verdict —‘That the deceased was found 
dead on a certain d -heap in the Stoneyard, Shadwell, from the mortal effects of 

| exposure and destitution.’ — Daily Telegraph, November 28. 

' 


Come, popular pet parsons, whose preaching’s all the rage, 

Come, sslatamdosie dowagers, mt no passed that “ certain age” 

When “ Atmacx’s” e’en has lost its charms, and sanctity begins 
To wear “ false fronts,’’ and patronise church missions for its sins ; 


Come, list unto my ditty, ere you give to Timbuctoo 
denied to him 


The s to whom cold and hunger slew; 
While abroad. by ship-loads roam, 
I'll tell you how on -heap died an Englishman at home ! 


The rain was falling bitterly, the wind was moaning bleak, 
While you and I were in our beds, as crawled an outcast weak 
Intoa aed to 7 e down, thence never more to rise 

. | Till “the smile time for growing ” in heaven in his eyes! 
t He'd wandered all that awful day o’er London’s miles of stones, 
| In his pockets but a penny and a few foul, mouldy bones ; 
He saw the sun sink stormily, and the night come grimly down: 
Gop help such homeless outcasts in the streets of London town ! 


He saw the gas-lights flaring in the lines of blazing shops, 

| With a moem’ry scarce remorseful of long-eaten mutton chops ; 
He saw the fire-light redden through many a window-blind 
As he turned into the darkness and left all hope behind. 


j Hours passed, He went-on looking for aught that meets the hand 

; Of starving kennel-rakers in our happy Christian land ; 

4 When they’ve for bread too vainly, and scarce can find a bone, 
Let ’em die upon a dung-heap, their name and kin unknown ! 


** What need had he,” perchance’you ask— when workhouses you spy, 
With porters fat, in padded chairs—“ in such a place to die ? ” 
Suppose, when half that killing night he’d faced the bitter air, 

His shrunken form his stumbling steps thus far could never bear ? 


Down came the rain in driving gusts, and soaked into his bones, 
| As chin upon his chest, por wretch, he staggered o’er the stones ; 
Then laid him down, all drearily, upon an ordure-heap, 

Scarce caring if Eternity ere dawn broke through his sleep. 


, ; Call Mary BLOOMFIELD into court—she’ll tell you how they live 
By picking rags, and bones, and soraps the frouzy gutters give; 
She'll tell you what a sight she saw one windy Thursday morn 
In Shadwell Stoneyard, where there lay a half-clad corpse forlorn ! 


His feet were ’neath some musty straw, his back against the wall, 
She stirs him, but the pallid corpse ne’er answers to her call ; 

No more he revks of sleet and cold, of kind words vainly said, 
His sands are run, his jourpey’s done, the bone-picker is dead ! 


What says P. C. McConnacurg? He found him on his beat 

That bitter night, and warned him off, and saw him quit his seat 
Upon that dung-heap where he died. “Go home,” said p’liceman K; 
No home, perchance, on this side heaven, falls in such outcast’s way ! 


Oh! gentlemen and ladies, now nights are dark and dull, 

Now knocks at workhouse gates come oft, and casual wards are full; 
By the corpse of this poor bone-picker in fancy take your stand, 

Ere for copper-coloured proselytes ye “ compass sea and land !” 


~~ — ee 
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A Poet’s Characteristics. 
To know what's good, to do what’s bad, 
To say what’s merry, to sing what’s sad, 
To be thought wise, to know he’s mad 
For ever ; 
To worship nature, work by art, 
Parade the secrets of his heart, 
And seeming soon from life to part, 
Die never ! 


when it’ll see, 
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POOR “ATHENZUM!” 


CoMMEND us to the Mrssrs. BLackwoop for being the pioneers 
of a new path in advertising. Which to admire most, the originality 
or delicious slyness of sarcasm, will, if we mistake not, puzzle our 
readers as sail as ourselves. By way of recommending The Perpetual 
Curate, a work of fiction by the author of The Chronicles of Carling- 

ford, the Mzssrs, Brackwoop resort to the very common and 
perfectly legitimate method of quoting the opinions of the press, and 
select passages from the Spectator, Examiner, Press, Dispatch, Church- 
man, and Saturday Review, all which journals discuss the author most 
favourably, and with singular unanimity of criticism. But these, of 
course, are mere popguns when contrasted with that transcendental 
thing of Wellington-street, Strand, called the Atheneum, which thus 
delivers itself—the incisive words being thrown into the advertisement 
of the Mzssrs. BLackwoop as a make-weight of considerable value, 
in order that The Perpetual Curate may settle down comfortably in 
the scales of public opinion :— 

“ ATHENzUM.— Unreal, awkward, rambling, and inexpressibly tedious.” 

Now it has long been known that the Athenaeum has no reviewer 
for works of fiction, unless a reviewer means one whose own works of 
imagination are only read by the little boys who paste the insides of 
trunks. The feeble jets of dirty water shot off from the rickety pewter 
squirt of the Atheneum hurt nobody, but it has been reserved for the 

sks. BLackWoop to place upon record that which has been 
silently accepted ever since the retirement of Sirk CHaRnLEs WENT- 
worktH Ditx# from the control of this same journal, viz., that 
anything adverse appearing in its pages is an evidence of real merit in 
the work assailed. 

But there is a cruelty about the Mzssrs.BLackwoop. Their funny 
man is a great man, but a merciless; his disposition is to hit a man 
when he’s down; he hasa method of tattooing which is barbarously 
indelible. Following the quotation from the Atheneum comes this 
from the Reader :— 

** ReaDeR.—Those readers who have any taste for quiet humour and delicate study 
of character will not need our recommendation to read it. There are some readers 
and some critics who can appreciate neither of these qualities. To these our advice 
is, don’t trouble yourselves about a book which Providence has not enabled you to 
understand.” 

**WiLL1AM BLAck woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London.” 

There’s no getting over this method of slapping a reviewer in the 
face ; it draws all his critical teeth; it takes all the wind out of his 
sails; it’s a poke in the ribs that knocks all the breath out ; it’s posi- 
tively inhuman ; and so, remembering always that THE SIcK MAN OF 
WELLINGTON-STREET is our brother, we proffer him a remedy of 
prevention against any repetition of such difficulties in the future, 
and expect him to be suitably grateful :— 


‘* When your thoughts are censure, 
Let your words be praise.”’ 


A DIS-SPENCER OF GOOD. 


Lorp SPENCER has offered to turn Wimbledon Common into a 
public park. Itis very nice of him, Fun is sure, but his lordship will 
pardon us if we look the gift horse—not to say any other common 
quadruped—in the mouth. If the inspection proves his soundness, all 
the better for him ; if otherwise, all the better for us. The fact is 
that there are certain “ provided’s” and “ if’s” which we should like 
to know the exact size of. Hampstead Heath has been retained with 
such a struggle that we ought not to let Wimbledon slip through our 
fingers. If after examination of the most searching nature his lord- 
ship’s plan is approved, Fun will actually go so far, although he dislikes 
notoriety, as to open the park in person when it is finished. 


Brescia, Bless Yer! 

Tae patriotic town of Brescia has come to the determination of 
pa) ing 1ts taxes a year before they are due, in order to give the Italian 
administration a lift. By this haste to meet the evil half-way the 
spirited inhabitants of the town in question change their taxes into 
rapid rates, 


COOK'S ORACLE. 
Dumas has been teaching the French public how to dress a rabbit. 
If he is so culinarily inclined he had better go to Compiegne, where 
a distinguished personage will no doubt cook his goose for him. 





A Drueaist’s EprraPH.—His pill-grimage is o’er. 
ABOUT OURSELVES.—Were it possible for us to have a misunder- 


“A Ning Days’ Wonprr.”—That of the kitten, which wonders | standing with any one belonging to our numerous staff, that mis- 


understanding would of necessity be a witty schism. 
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ROCHDALE RODOMONTADE; 


OR, 
COBDEN THE COMICAL. 


W2Ho speaks at Rochdale of himself—his acts, 
His speeches, friendships, as accomplished facts, 
And HamMuzr’s part in modern garb enacts ? 
R. CoBDEN. 
Who speaks of men he does not understand, 
And states no Oxford undergrad’s right hand 
Could sketch a map of Carn and ABEL’s land ? 
R. CoBpEy. 


Or, to quote closely, lest he growl mayhap, 
Who states no Oxford—ay! nor Cambridge chap 
Can point Chicago on the Yankee map ? 
R. CoBDEN. 


Who prates of papers that he ne’er could read, 
And states they quarrel not, and take no heed 
Of foreign politics (’tis osk indeed) ? 
R. CoBDEN. 
Whe sneers at ancient hist’ry when he speaks, 
And yet a vote for working-classes seeks, 
Because such views obtained among the Greeks ? 
R. CoBDEN. 


Who taunts a nobleman of pension earned, 
Yet fobbed subscriptions wholly unconcerned, 
When grasping specs. his griping fingers burned ? 
R. CoBpEw. 
Who is not warmly partial, nor, forsooth, 
Particularly prone to abstract truth, 
Nor quite so well informed as modern youth ? 
R. CoBpEy. 
Who - the reasons eat hers rent 
; to Essex, joined with Kent, 
To seize the Thames with some unknown intent ? 
R. CospzEy. 
Who rides fresh hobbies when and how lie can, 
inking himself the foremost in the van, 
Yet is, in fact, @ self-deluded man? 
R. CoppzEy. 


Who won’t read this unless some friend shall call 
With Fun in hand, at Mudhurst’s peaceful hall, 
Where e’en the Times is never seen at all (?) ? 
R. Coppxy. 

ee 


Bulletins of the Hospitals. 


THE lady whose countenance fell on the 
undergone an operation, and is promeumeed out of hs 

THE eminent lawyer who inad allowed his eye to rest for a 
moment on a point in the evidemee will, 
the organ. 

A sMALL but interesting ¢hild was brought to the hospital a few 
days since, its nose having beem put out of joint om the birth of a 
brother. The little sufferer is progressing favourably. 

Tak literary gentleman who was brought im suffering acutely from 
an idea which had accidentally entered his head has beew trephined, 
and is in a fair way to recover. — 





HOLD YOUR TONGUE! 


We English are accused of being « taciturm race, but never have 
we carried our taciturnity to the lengths whick our faithful allies over 
the Channel seem inclined to Tm Paris a “ silent club” has been 
established, the members of which ate neither to talk, play dice or 
dominoes, or wear creaking shoes. Will “the silent man” af fhe 
Tuileries be president ? Surely if the office befits his imperial cha- 
racter, he would be the most appropriate, and the locality which to us 
at least seems most fitted for the new establishment would decidedly 
be the Deaf and Dumb Hospital. 





A MezpicaL QuEstion.—May people in perfect health, who have 
never abused their constitutions, be said to be “ no better than they 
should be?” 
ease Court oF ExcHEQver.”—“The worship of the ‘Golden 





receipt of a telegram, 
stating that her husband would not be home from the city till Jate, has 


is hoped, regain the use of 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES. 
No. 3.—CLEOPATRA. 


*T1s of an Egyptian, CLEOPATRA by name, 
A rather strong-minded, very good-looki 
Who lived 69 B.c., ee the pew ng ; 
For her brother to pure. the gold wedding ri 
Ri tooral, &c. (with a slight shudder), 
ProLEMyY Dronystvs, her first husband, died; _ 
Of her small younger brother she soon became bride ; 
And together they sat upon Egypt's proud throne, 
Till she p’isoned the poor boy, who died with a groan. 
Ri tooral, &c, (with much horror). 


Next she gammoned Marc AntTony—led him astray, 

Till at Actium sea-fight she lost him the day; 

For he heard some one cry, “ CizopatTRra ! she files!” 

So he followed, exclaiming, “’Tis true, bless my eyes !’’ 
Ri tooral, &c. (in a hasty manner). 


She was very extravagant doubtless you'll think, 
When you’re told that she melted a pearl once te drink ; 
And exhibited tastes unbecoming a girl, 
In thus being the first to imbibe “ early purl,” 
Ri tooral, &o. (gleefully). 


Next she tried to sell ANTONY—he vowed revenge 

On an altar (like one to be seen at Stonehenge) ; 

Till he heard she’d committed a sad suicide, 

Stuck himself, and then found out that ramour had lied, 
Ri tooral, &e. (slow and subdued). 


But at length taken captive slie sent for an asp, 
Put it on her fair bosom without sigh oF gasp 3 
Left her children in care of Marc NY's wife, 
And thus coolly wound up @ remarkable life. 
Ri tooral, &c, (sternly, and with @ feeling of relief). 





CIVIL SERVICE INTELLIGENCE. 


Lorp DuNpmeary’s young brother has just received a nomination 
for the wax and Department, He has accordingly 
been to undergo @ Civil Service Examination, The follow- 


ing extracts are taken from his examination papers :— 


CLASSICAL PAPBR. 

Question,— W hat is the Latin for a duck ? 

Answer.—The Latins were lunatics. No feller that wasn’t a lunatic 
would call a duck an-cge Because, you see, an ass is a what-you-may- 
call-it, a thing that goes on four legs—a biped I mean, and the other 
feller isn’t. 

MATHEMATICAL PaPen. 

Question.—How would you divide twenty by two? 

Anewer,—T should ask the twenty fellers to stand ing » and 
put the two others im the middle, and then of course they’d be be- 
tween each of them and the other feller. 

HistopicaL Parse. 

Question.— Who was WiLLiaM THE ComQuEROR ? 

Answer. —TI don’t know, and so I couldn’t have been at the 
fight. It couldn’t be Tow Savens, because his name isn’t WILLIAM, 
and no more is Jim Macm Give it up. 

OnrTnecnePmicaL Parzr. 


andidate’s Remarks.—You know this is all confounded nonsense. 
ite with two “ p’s” or two 


“t's” or two an you likes. feller knows what an 
appittite is, and that’s aif you want. 
Fousies Larevscws. 


Candidatd’s Remarks.—Whet the dooce isa feller to pay a valley 
for and # courier, if he’s obliged to learn a confounded language him- 
self? Doesn’t know any language except English(?). 

[This Inst statement is most unwarrantably questioned by the 
examiner. The opinion of the candidate’s distinguished relative is 
that that examiner is “ an ath,”| | 


THERATRICAL.—-A young man ambitious of out-doing Zdmund 
Kran has lately had some private trials in his rendering of SHaxe- 
8PEARE. The unanimous verdict brought against him been one 
of “ Will”-ful murder.” : 
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BOX AND COX, ' 


; i fy 2. Se 
: ° am £6 OME OUT QO MY HAT, ‘ 
Cox (Mr. Radical) :—“C } eee 
Box (Mr. Tory) -—“SHAN’T, SIR; ITS AS MUCH MINE AS YOURS, §& 
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THE AUTHOR’S REVERIE. 


The Author, ensconsed in his.easy chair, revieweth with self-satigfae- 


tion his literary labours during the past year. 


ERE long will close this present year ; 
The merry yule-tide draweth near— 
The season when old feuds are flung 
Far to the wind by old and young . 
The season when the festive 

With pudding and roast beef is stored ; 
The season when in foaming glass 

The lover toasts his blushing lass— 
‘When happy couples stand below 

The pure white-berried mistletoe. 


Welcome, old Christmas, with thy snows ! 
Thy joys for me are free from woes, 

In this month, busiest of the year, 

No “ printer’s devil” do I fear ; 

Let others rack their o’erwrought brains, 
For once I'll give my faney reins ; 

Let other artists strive to draw 
Humorous pictures which would thaw 
Into a merry mood the churl; 

My pencil in the Thames I’ll hurl. 

No imp, with sacrilegious gripe, 

Shall from my mouth tear oft-used pipe ; 
Nor in an unbecoming rage, 

Point to the foolscap’s spotless page ; 
Nor wake me from a dreamy slumber 
With “Copy for the Christmas Number !” 


Well, since this year is nearly run, 

Just let me see what I have done. 

Some half-score articles—I ween — 

They’d do for any magazine ; 

Though I'll admit the whole half-score 
Have left me poorer than before; 

And envious friends have even hinted 
That not aline of mine’s been printed. 

In fact, ’mong literary ranks, 

On dit, they were “ Declined with thanks.” 


The author turneth from the thoughts of the unfortunate magazine 


articles, and diverteth his musings into a more pleasant channel :— 


Then there’s my farce—all must confess 
That was at least a grand success ; 

The characters so well conceived, 

Each “ hit” by “ better hit ” relieved ; 
Mid sparkling wit and brilliant pun, 
Furious and fast went on the fun; 

Till when, at last, the curtain fell, 

Rang through the startled house a yell; 
For author rose the loud acclaim, 

And I, desirous of fresh fame, 

Obedient to the noisy crowd, 

Before the curtain went and bowed. 
That night good fortune knew no bounds— 
The lessee gave me twenty pounds, 


Now comes the greatest work of all— 
My tragic drama, “ Aspinwall,” 

I hold the valued folios here, 

And its sad end must claim a tear. 

Vain was my hero’s tragic fire, 

Vain was the fury of her sire, 

Vain was the army, rear and van, 

Vain was the combat, “ man to man,” 
Vain were the “lengths” so oft corrected, 
My tragic drama was rejected. 


The author starteth as he hears a footstep ascending the stair. 


There’s some one coming up the stair, 

I wonder who on earth is there ; 

What reasons can I have for fear ? 

’Tis but the boy who's brought the beer. 
Hark ! there’s a Knock—please put it down, 
“T hain’t got nothink to put down. 

Your name is Jongs,sir? Here’s a note 
The editor hisself have wrote.” 


Satyrus typo. gives the unfortunate author the note, which runs as 
| follows :— 


“ Dear JonES,—This little note I drop ’e, 
To say, send loés of ‘ Oomic Copy.’” 
The feelings of Jonxs, who has pictured to himself a quiet Decem- 
ber holiday, may be better imagined than described. 





CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PIckED uP BY Ovgs Own MOovcHARD, 


SmiTH.—Well, I do hope we have heard the last of SERGEANT 
GLOVER and the Morning Chronicle. 

Brown.— Yes, it is not a subject calculated to elevate the fourth 
estate in public opinion. 

SmM1ITH.—Price twopence ! 

Brown.—Nonsense ! I don’t mean the newspaper of that name, but 
the general opinion of the public. 

SmirH.—Ah, well, the value of the latter is often not so great even 
as the former, so I don’t know that I overrated its price at twopence, 
Still the old copybook maxim, slightly modified, might apply to the 
Morning Chronicle business. 

Brown.—And that is? 

SmiTH.—“ Political honesty is the best policy.” 

Brown.—So the German conquering heroes are beginning to 
—_ among themselves, and the Diet declines to agree with Prussia 
about the occupation of Holstein, 

SmiTH.—In fact, one might say that the German Diet lays heavy 
on the Prussian stomach, and won’t permit that power to swallow 
a while Austria looks on and enjoys the political starvation of 

er rival, 

Brown.— Just as in return for which Prussia offers to take a slico 
of Hanover, just to make up for her abstention. 

Sm1TH.— Well, perhaps, after all, it is for the bost. “ When thieves 
fall out, honest men,” &c., and I don’t see why it should not apply in 
the present case. 

Brown.—Well, the difficulty would be to find the honest men 
among the German potentates, since it’s quite certain that Denmark 
will never get her provinces back, 

SMITH.— Delightfully modest man, Mr, Spuregon, It was an- 
nounced in the Patriot that he had given up his title of reverend, and 
objected any longer to be addressed as such. 

Brown.—Ahb, well, Christmas is coming on, that accounts for it. 

Sm1TH.—What, the pantomimes? Ab, I see. 

Brown.—Precisely. The fact, I suspect, is that he has been 
offered a lucrative engagement as clown somewhere, and is breaking 
it to his disciples by little bits, for fear of shocking them by too plain 
a revelation all at once. 

SmiTH.— Well, after his previous buffooneries the red-hot poker 
and buttered slide business will be quite familiar to him; and this much 
he'll be able to say, that at last he has found out his proper vocation. 

Brown.—Yes, the right man in the right place. 


ON DITS. 
(CONTRADICTIONS IN OUR NEXT.) 


SEVERAL country jurymen have, we understand, combined to send 
a petition to Mr. BanTina, asking him to point out the best way for 
them to diminish their ’sizes. 

It is stated that the Chancellor of the uer intends to increase 
the tax on retrievers, as he has learnt that t sagacious animals 
often fetch large sums. ; 

It is rumoured that a Union is likely to take place between Rivh- 
mond and the Nore (exact locality uncertain), in consequence of the 
present St. George’s Workhouse being required for the National 
Gallery improvements. 

In consequence of the revelations made at the late inquiry into the 
Erith enplanen, the pony Boon tae pare made it a rule that 
any person in their employ dropping a light of any description into 
oe er shall by that act procure his own immediate discharge on 
the spot, 


AN EPIGRAM. 
On AN Eapity TRansitaTion or Homer, 


Wuew Lorp Dery of late 
Homer thought to translate, 
Some critics objections most silly had, 
For he knew, there’s no doubt, 
What he was about, 
Since oft governed the country so Ill-he-had, 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT A PANTOMIME 
REHEARSAL, 


HE fact, my dear Fun, that Christ- 
masis coming with all its attendant 
miseries, all its sham jollity,and all 
its hypocritical congratulations, 
was brought vividly before me the 
other day by a series of rappings 
and bumpings on the ceiling of 
the room in which I write. s 
requires explanation, which was 
the very remark Y.O.C. made 
when disturbed at his work by the 
noises in question. Upon inquiry, 
he found them to proceed from a 
hard-working harlequin and his 
wife, who was both a seamstress 
and a columbine. She may have 
been (and no doubt was) an excel- 
lent seamstress, but an accomplish- 
ed columbineshe was not, or whence 
the bumps? The hard-working 
harlequin was doing his best, at 

the moment of my entry, to teach his spouse to stand upon his left 

thigh, which he bent for the purpose, while he stretched out his right 
leg to the extremity of human 
tension, and placed his left hand 
on the crown of his head—an 
attitude which, in harlequin 
language, means most things. 

Whether it was that harle- 
uin’s thigh was too round, or 

that columbine was too clumsy, 

Y. O. C. was not so rude as to 

inquire. He only knows that 

ernie, who was om in the 
waist, kept. coming down, any 

how, immediately over Y. O. C.’s 

chandelier, to the personal dis- 

comfort of that article of 
furniture. ; 

Harlequin apologized, and told Y. O. C. that the nuisance was, for 
the moment, at an end,as he and his wife were about to go to 
rehearsal. Whereupon it occurred to Y. O. C. that he also would go 
to rehearsal and see what became of his friend harlequin, and ascertain 
to what end these bumpings on his chandelier tended. So, armed with 
his Fun card, Y. O. C. passed the grim Cerberus who guards the stage 
entry of the T. R. Drury Garden Market, and placing himself ina 
convenient stall, proceeded to make notes upon the goings-on on the 








stage. 

“ihe pantomime was /Tarlequin and the Peripatetic Philosophers ; or, 
Grim Death the Delicious, and the Lass who Loved a Sailor; and the 
opening scene was nothing in particular, as it was not set, or even, 

. O. C. believes, painted. 

Y. O. C. would have been much amused by a dozen thin, red-nosed, 
seedy men, if they had not looked so horribly hungry. These thin men 
were, he subsequently discovered, Demons of Despair, and if they only 
look the part, when dressed for it, 
half as well as they do in ordinary 
costume, they will present a mar- 
vellously truthful effect. Your cor- 
respondent wondered much why the 
demons found it necessary to go like 
this about a dozen times whenever 
— were told to do anything. He 
will go to the theatre when the 

tomime is produced, and will 
then tell his readers the object of 
it. In the meantime they must 


be po. 

. O. C. was much pleased to 
discover that a stout, elderly man 
with a red face and black, bush 
whiskers, and to whom Y. 0. C. 
had taken an enormous dislikefrom | 
the moment their eyes met, was 
driven by circumstances into a 
series of the most furious of all , ; 
sible rages. He was especially upon the Demons of Despair, who 
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appeared to become more and more despairing every time he addressed 
aos It amused Y. O. C. to watch the stout saute entleman with 
the bad face showing the demons how to go off, and the lover how to 
come on, and the Genius of Golumptious Gush, who was forty and 
stout, how to come up a trap, and Grim Death how to go down one. 
He appeared to know everything, did this bad-faced man, and to be 
entirely up to all the ways of supernatural people of all descriptions. 
Y. O. 6. gathered from this authority that in the good old times, 
when people wore heads much bigger than their bodies, it was 
customary to throw up both hands into the air at the conclusion of a 
remark. He also learnt that when Royalty gave a command it 
invariably emphasized it by fracturing the skull of the messenger, 
which is effective for the moment, but must, in the long run, have 
the effect of delaying considerably the delivery of the message. These 
and many other curious archeological facts, bearing principally on 
the manners and customs prevalent in the reign of the late KING 
ArtTHur (of glorious memory), Y.O. C. learnt from that wise, but 
bad-faced authority. 

Y. 0. C. ‘was much pleased with Kina ArtHur. That monarch, 
who was arrayed for the 
nonce in a tall, lim 
hat, and a poncho wit 
a curly collar, had a way 
with him which com- 
pletely realized Y. O.C.’s 
notions of what a 
sovereign should be, 
He was affable without 
being familiar, energetic ¢ 
without using bad lan- 
guage, and passionate 
without being sulky. 
He was extremely vio- 
lent, but his violence 

~ Was evidently actuated | fa 
by the very best motives, and if he knocked an obtrusive courtier down 
it was because that courtier came prepared to make himself obnoxiously 
conspicuous, and had previously discomposed his countenance to an 
expression of dismay which could only be justified by anticipation of 
the evil consequences of his impertinent behaviour. 

Y. O. C. was not a little surprised to find his old friends the Demons 
of Despair turning up again in a totally different character. To his 
astonishment he found that they had entirely 
abandoned their old attitude of submission, 
and were now to be found waltzing about 
the stage in an eminently idiotic manner, 
and each with a battered old hat in his 
hand, and which he held before him, The 
explanation that these demons were metem- 
psychosed into nurses with pap bowls in 
attendance on the young prince did not, in 
Y.0O.C.’s opinion, satisfactorily account for 
their extraordinary behaviour. He has 
seen many nurses, but he never remembers 
that it was part of their duty to tumble 
over each other, or play at mutual leap- 
frog, which was what the nurses in question 
appeared to be doing whenever they were . 
not sitting on their helpless little charge. i \ ; 

Y. O. C. soon had enough of this dismal \ 
scene. So he left the dirty theatre with its dingy stage half illumi- 
nated by the rehearsal “rake,” and being in that depressed and 
generally unsatisfactory state of mind which is the invariable result of 
any connection, however remote, with a rehearsal, he went to Camden- 
town, where there is a great deal of building going on in a swampy 
field, and sitting in the back parlour of an eligible carcase, played 
many games at cribbage witha supposititious opponent, until the clock 
struck twelve, when he put his cards and his cribbage-board into his 
pocket, and betook himself home in a proper frame of mind to put up 
with the bumps from his active friends on the second floor, with a 
despondent equanimity. 
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Your Own CoRRESPONDENT. 
ee 


THEERE’S NO DOUBT ABOUT that.—A young lady, a few days ago, 
when wanting to be very emphatic and persuasive—we will not divulge 
to whom—said, “I conjure you””—I can “jaw” you! 

WEaTHER UnwisE!—A gentleman lately prognosticated “ rain 
and thunder” for a particular afternoon. The rain came, but the 
thunder did not. The gentleman aforesaid was, consequently, in one 
sense, “ owt in the storm!” 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 


No. 1.—TsE First CoMMIssIOnNER OF WORKS. 


THs First Commissioner of Works, being the very head and chief of 
the Board of Works, is at liberty to feel as much bored of works as he 
likes, and therefore to do as little as he chooses. Ifthe be a wise man, 
however, he will find a gentler employment in Coopering up little odd 
jobs for his aristocratic friends. 

As the money he spends does not come out of his own pocket, he can 
easily afford to be lavishly generous in his efforts to promote the com- 
forts and luxuries of his own class. But in order to make a sort of 
balance in his expenditure, and not put his hand too deep into the 
pockets of his country, he will, with a little ingenuity, discover a great 
many ways to economize, by docking the necessaries of persons not of 
his own class, 

For the sake of argument we will suppose that a First Commissioner 


of Works has a park, which we will for convenience call St. James’s 


Park, under his surveillance. This lung of London is much frequented 
by nurses and children—the children of the middle and lower classes of 
course. Well, our imaginary Commissioner of Works is aware that in 
another park his aristocratic friends have a very e and sufficient 
ride, which we will for the nonce call Rotten Row. ing how much 
they like that, he determines to give them another; and he, we will 
suppose, cuts off a large slice of the recreation ground of the nurses 
and children aforesaid—only middle and lower class persons, be it 
remembered—and makes a new ride for Lorp Tats and Lapy THAT, 
and the HONOURABLE SOMETHING-OR-OTHER. 

This is very noble of him. He stands by his order, which is 
splendid behaviour ; and for their comfort and his own glorification he 
generously sacrifices a large amount of money— which does not belong 
to him. Aristocratic open-handedness could not go much 
than that. 

Unfortunately some economy—just for decency’s sake—must be 
devised to make up for this outlay. 

To continue our imaginary description of a park, we will assume 
that there is an open part of it provided with benches, and called the 
Mall. We will also suppose—it is a violent supposition and quite in- 
credible in a Christian country—that there are numbers of houseless, 
starving wretches who have no other shelter than the heaven, and no 
other beds than the benches in the Mall. It would be of course a 
state of things immediately under the nose of that Parliamentary 
park-keeper, the Commissioner of Works. A vulgar and common- 
place person would imagine that it would be his first impulse 
to remedy such a crying evil at once. A sum, about half of that 
required for the making and keeping up of the new ride, would pro- 
vide all that was needed to remove such a di to a civili 
country, as the fact that every night scores of poor wretches sleep and 
starve in a public park. 

Here, then, is the means of economizing. Our model, but purely 
imaginary, Commissioner would, by calmly ignoring this vance, 
effect a moderate and sufficient saving, and the result would no doubt 
be highly satisfactory to himself and a ble to his noble friends, 
even if perhaps not altogether creditable*to the country which is 
blessed with such a Commissioner. 

We have been at the trouble of realizing this wild and most im- 
probable picture of a park with luxury indulged and petted on one 
side, and want neglected and ignored on the other. e present to 
any artist this imaginative scene: misery sleeping restlessly on the 
hard benches in front, and wealth cantering at ease in the distance, 
The text about “the rich being sent empty away ” is, however, hardly 
suitable for the picture. 

We have in this lecture regarded the Commissionership of Works 
from the financial point of view. On a future occasion we may look 
at it in an artistic light, and show how such an wdileship may be made 
to beautify, or otherwise ; but more especially the latter. 





The Royal Game of Goose. 


We have just come on this extraordinary paragraph in a North 
British paper :— 

‘‘The Goose Medal of the Royal Company of Archers, Queen’s Body-Guard for 
Scotland, was shot for in the butts at Archers’ Hall, on Saturday, and was gained 
by Greorce Roperrson, Esaq., C.E.” 

A “goose medal” does not seem a very complimentary sort of dis- 
tinction, and why shoot for it? We could distribute any number of 
“ goose medals” without being compelled to have recourse to shooting 
to find out who deserved the honour. The notion of making it a 
prize for archery is like saying “ bow” to a goose. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF GLOVER, 


N.B.—Mar, Harry SypNryY has our permission to sing this Lyric 
“in @ quiet sort of way.” 


A KNIGHT there was, a gallant knight, 
Who girt him for the fray 
On a foreign field, 
His sword to wield, 
“In a quiet sort of way.” 


Gtover, the SrrGEaNT, forth he rode— 
Rode resolute to slay— 
He had covered his casque 
With a paper mask, 
“Tn a quiet sort of way.” 


Over the Morning Chronicle 
He ruled with potent sway ; 
But his crown and togs 
They went to the dogs, 

“In a quiet sort of way.” 


The Chronicle was very sick— 
That every one did say— 
Yet he’d be bound 
To bring it round, 
“In a quiet sort of way.” 
So on his champing pasteboard horse 
He cantered day by day ; 
And shook his lance 
For la belle Francs, 
“In a quiet sort of way.” 
But told us not that Mapame France 
Had promised to 
he cost of 
At English ri 
“In a quiet sort of way.” 
The charger of the ty knight 
Did snort with nasal bray ; 
But, lo! it fell— 
The Chronicle— 
“In a quiet sort of way.” 


And then he showed his little bill, 
But BIrLavtT he said “ Nay!” 
And PrErsieny’s tongue 
In his cheek was hung, 
“In a quiet sort of way.” 


Then Giover he was very wroth, 
And gat him home to pray 
hat English law 
Would spread its paw, 
“Tn a quiet sort of way.” 
Long time he strove, and his mongrel work 
Received the well-earned pay ; 
For he and his case 
Were slapped in the face, 
“ In a quiet sort of way.” 








A LUDICROUS HAT-TITUDE, 


THe Bishop of Bath and Wells, after making a speech the other 
day, inadvertently sat down on his own hat, of course putting his 
foot into it at the sametime. A young gentieman of our intance, 
who has been studying French lately, draws our sthsedion to th 
curious metamorphosis by which a shovel-hat became a contre-tonge. 





A LEARNED (H)ATR. 

Tz ladies in Paris, we are informed by a fashionable contemporary, 
are relinquishing the golden tint they applied to their locks for one 
of a more decidedly fiery hue. Poor things! it is a pity that they are 
not better re(a)d instead of their hair, 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Bees of the Brine, By the author of The Wasps of the Ocean. 
The Lexicon of Limes. By the author of The Dictionary of Dates. 
Roman Capitals, By the author of Italics, 





A PARAPHRASE FoR “STILLNESS REIGNS AROUND.”—“ Sound | & Motto ror J. A. Rozzvck, Esq., M.P., SLIGHTLY ALTERED FROM 


asleep!” 


SuHakEsPEARE.—“ Rude am I in my speech”-es, 
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A GREAT DRAWBACK. 


First British Workman to Second Do.:—“I say, OLD BOY, I WONDER WHETHER WE’LL EVER BE RICH ENOUGH TO LET OUR 
MISSUSES DRAG THEIR CLOTHES ABOUT THE STREET LIKE THAT?” 








are not much out in our calculation of feminine preferences, have 
THE PROGENY OF “PARALLAX.” been far more grateful than this spectral way of saying that there is 
WE are not in the habit of allowing this journal to be a medium for| a young “ParaLtax?” Well, we rather think that “PapaLiax ” 
informing the world that MistrEssgs So-anpD-So have presented their | the PaBENT has got in for it by this time. 
liege lords with olive branches, but we are unable to resist a temptation $$ 
to do so in the present instance, when we are told :— Sporting Intelligence. 


ma Philosophy, ot +e tian has just communicated to us that although he 
We shall be asked who and what is “ Parattax?” Well, first of is at a loss to throw any light on the game of “ knurr and spell,” he 

the “what,” for the benefit of those among our readers who may be | “” tell us it is wey easy to “spell an hesstah . 

a little behindhand with their astronomy. “ Parallax,” neuter noun, DvuRING the winter months the United All England will be happy 

may be given thus, “the apparent shifting or disturbance of a fixed | to make any arrangements for cricket on the hearth. 

object by reason of the motion of the observer.” ‘“ PARALLAX,” proper In answer to the inquiry of a young aquatic, we beg to state once 

name, is the nomme de plume of a being lately immortalized in OUR | for all that it is not absolutely necessary to take a brandy-flask with 

ALMANACK as “THE ASTRONOMER OF HANWELL” (vide page 7 of | you in order to take a pull on the river. 

a twopennyworth). This Eccentric declares that the i iekiianiiimaianiaidients 

world is flat, and his great discovery is embodied in the pages of his 

“ Zetetic Philosophy,” whioh it is - i certain PARALLAX Saadde as Moms. of the Mags. 

his ace of trumps. “ Zetetic” (these hard words compel us to become By 4 Captiovs CRITIC. 


a dictionary) may be interpreted as “ seeking out,” and we can only London Society 
say that we are vastly inclined to become Zetetic Philosophers in re- Wants variety, 

spect of PARALLAX himself, for his work is so funny—so very funny The Cornhill is as bad ; 

—that had the author applied for a situation on our staff, there could But Temple Bar 

have been no second thought as to his reception. He is evidently a Is worse by far, 

follower of that remarkable creature who— And St. James’s makes me sad. 

‘* Saw quite plainly that the moon was round, 
Was full as certain that the earth was square; 


For he had travelled fifty miles, and found QUITE A M1s-NOMER.— Calling a drinking cup a gobble if. 
No sign that it was circular anywhere.” | Most ProspaBLy.—We fancy that future generations of American 
We quote from recollection, and somewhat at haphazard, but the | will have reason to designate ABRAHAM LINCOLN the “ fatal 


stanza is pretty much like that ; at least the spirit is there. | pre ”-sident, 
But what about Mrs, PagaLLax? What said she to herastro-| WHY NOT, INDEED?—We have already a female doctor, why not 


nomer’s original and ingenious method of puffing his Zetetics at the have a female druggist? And if so, why not call her Ipecacu- 
expense of concealing her name, the publicity of which would, if we | Hannah? 


Priated by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Flect-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office 50, Fleet-street, E.C.—December 10, 1864. 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT OUT OF SORTS. 


|” O attempt to give you, my 
dear Fun, one of those re- 
markable letters with which 
Y. O. C. astonishes society 
from time to time, would, at 
the present moment, and 
under the existing state of 
things, be utterly impracti- 
: cable. Here am I, Y. O. C., 
bound by frightful oaths, 
which it is unnecessary to 
repeat here, to supply you 
with two mortal columns of 
agreeable chit-chat on things 
in general; and here am I, 
at the same time, suffering 
from one of the most atro- 
cious headaches that ever 
afflicted an unfortunate 
press-man, behindhand with 
ccpy. The two conditions 
are inconsistent and incompatible. Now which shall I do? Shall I 
Write you such agreeable chit-chat as would come from a man with a 
bilious headache, or shall I succumb to the bilious headache, and let 
the agreeable chit-chat stand over until next week ? I will tell you 
what I will do: [ will amuse myself by describing to you my precise 
condition, and the causes that led thereunto, and you will judge for 
yourself whether Y. O. C. is not justified in giving you the slip on 
this particular occasion. This reminds me, by the way, of a very 
excellent story on the subject of bilious headaches which [ overheard 
in a railway carriage last week. A stout, elderly messenger in WILLIs 
and Prrciva’s bank has a nephew-in-law whois attached to the city 
detective force. When the Lombard-street burglary was first dis- 
covered, the nephew-in-law (who had his suspicions) called on a well- 
known furrier near St. Martin’s-lane, and—but, on second thoughts, 
the story, though a capital one in its way,is not material to the issue. 
Fun, my boy, do you ever have pork dreams? I think not, or you 
would not be as light-hearted as you are. You would not skip about 
the ofiice in that graceful acrobatic manner for which you are £0 re- 
markable ; and you would not have the heart to draw comic cheques 
for Y. O. C. on Wednesday afternoons. Y.O.C., on the other hand, 
suffers from them to that degree, that night-mare comes as a positive 
relief afterthem. Under these circumstances, you will naturally ask, 
“ Why eat pork?” But I will not tell you. On second thoughts, I 
will. Y.O.C. being temporarily pressed for money, a week since took 
a bill to an eminent Hebrew dis- 
counter in Manchester-buildings, 
Westminster, who insisted on 
Y.0O.C.’s taking one-half of the 
amount (five pounds) either in Old 
Masters, or in pork sausages, As 
Y. O. C, always paints his own Old 
Masters, when he wants them, but 
does not make his own sausages, he 
selected the latter, and has been 
living on nothing else ever since. 
Hence the remarkable state of 
things represented in the ingenious 
cut inthe margin. This has been 
my ordinary attitude of repose 
every night since that confounded 
bill was discounted. It has the 
advantage, perhaps, of a certain 
originality, but it is not comfort- 
able; and originality of execution, when purchased at the expense of 
domestic comfort, is a particularly bad bargain. 1am not quite sure 
that I know what I mean by this last remark, but I am a great deal 
too ill to argue it out. 
Five principal personages have favoured me with their society (in 
my pork dreams) during the past week, and besides these five, there 
have presented themselves, also, a host of minor personages, who are | 
not only too numerous to mention, but infinitely too repulsive to be 
voluntarily brought to mind. . 
This is my principal visitor, He is a fearful thing to look at, and 
appears to be the presiding genius of the dream. He is, you will | 
observe, the embodiment of pork—not in its sausage, but in its chop | 
form. He is fond of coming up and going down vampire and other | 
traps, and when he does appear, he bounds up to erormous heights 
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| miserable dreams without a feeling of regret 
that the parting will separate him from his 
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and comes down in aspringy 
manner, which is very try- 
ing te delicate nerves, His 
mode of procedure is not un- 
like a highly exaggerated 
edition of the performances 
of Mga, GEorGE ConQugEst. 
Two other visitors are re- 
presented in the initial. They 
pass their time in doing the 
rope trick, the small one 
tying the large one upina 
vindictive and excruciating 
manner (amid the usual cries 
of “Cruel! Cruel!”), and 
the large one contriving to 
escape from the coils which 
the small one binds so re- 
morselesly around him. It 
is a horrible sight, and Y, O, 
C. will say no more about it. 
He will go on at once to a 
fourth personage, who intro- 
duces himself every night as 
one TURNER. I think this 
creation is the result of see- 
ing the foundry scene in the 
Workmen of Paris at the 
Adelphi. I cannot otherwise 
account for the mechanical 
nature of his organization, 
It is a perplexing thing, for 
he turns the large wheel, 
which is encircled by gear 
which turns the small axle 
on which TURNER stands, 
So that when he turns the 
large wheel he turns himself, 
and, of course, when he turns 
himself he turns his arms 
and hands, which would, 
you would think, stop the 
whole machine. But it 
doesn’t, and how in the — 
world he contrives to keep L_ 
the thing going passes my __. , 
comprehension. oll 
The fifth figure is here shown, He has endeared himself to 
Y.O. C. by his amiable and uncomplaining dis- 
position, and the two are becoming great 
friends. There are two singular features in the 
figure. One is that he confines his remarks to | 
exclaiming “Brrinpa! Bgrinpa!” which, | 
notwithstanding that Y. O. C. always sympa- 
thizes with an honourable attachment, becomes 
monotonous, The other is that he always 
carries a hat under his arm, and that this hat 
is a great deal too small for him. You will 
scarcely imagine how this fact of the ill-fitting 
hat worries Y, O. C. at night. He plans and 
plans all sorts of contrivances which will have 
the effect of enlarging the poor little man’s hat, 
and all to no effect. And in spite of all this 
the cheery little fellow smiles as ane and 
as contentedly as if he were possessed of the 
most irreproachable of all possible LincoLn and 
BENNETT'S. It is this pleasant, contented dis- 
position that recommends him to Y, O. C., and 
Y. O. C. will not part with these otherwise 
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worthy and uncompla‘ning little friend. 

Y. O. C, has placed the case before you. It is a sad one, and re- 
quires no comment. Assure as I lay my head upon the pillow at 
night, so surely do I know that I shall see, before I awake, the Pork 
Fiend, the Professors of the Rope Trick, Ma. Turner, and the little 
inan with the incongruous hat, Under these circumstances can you 
couscientiously expect comic copy from 


Yorr Own CORRESPONDENT ? 
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TOWN TALE, 


By THe LUNCHER AT THE PUBS, 

O one will accuse me of being an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Times, 
for I have too clear a recollection 
of it in its palmy days to care much 
for its fallen estate. But when it 
does say a good thing I’m de- 
lighted to record it, and it certainly 
did say an excellent thing the 
other day about Eart RuesEtt. 
In commenting on the Epistolary 
Earl’s latest effusion, addressed to 
the Confederate Commissioner, it 
remarked that his lordship had 
yet “to learn that neuter does not 
mean both but neither.” That is 
as neat and scholarlike a way of 
putting it as you could well have. 
So much for praise—now for blame. 
Why does a big paper like the 

Times condescend to do little things? It can afford to be generous— 
nay, it ought to be simply fair. But it has a habit of quoting from 
Jupiter Junior without mentioning the source from which it quotes. 
Several paragraphs from J. /.’s American correspondent, and one from 
its Turkish ditto, have been among the best things in the Times 
lately, but they have been extracted without the honest courtesy 
of acknowledgment. The Times is not called on to extract from its 
younger brethren, but if it elects to do so it should also elect to give 
its authority. It isas bad as some people I meet who go about in 
society quoting tit-bits from Fun without giving the inverted 
commas, 

Fo. ty is so long-lived, so tenacious of life, like all lower organiza- 
tions, that the DaveNPortT Brotnenrs have not yet quite knocked 
under. It will perhaps be a satisfaction to the public to know that 
there exists a gentleman whom the DAVENPORTS will not permit to tie 
them. If that doesn’t settle the question at once as far as regards 
Spiritualism, Vl eat the Davenports, ropes and all—no very great 
feat you'll say, considering how easily the public swallowed them. 

A VERY pretty tempest in a teapot has been raised about the em- 
ployment of Mr. Tom Huauess to revise the regulations of the War 
Office. Let me just put the matter into a nutshell. The thing can 
hardly be “a job,” when you consider that Mr. Huaues is really 
qualified as a Jawyer and a literary man to codify and to put into 
English the present mass of contradictory and ungrammatical circu- 
lars. But why should “an outsider’ be employed? For this simple 
reason. Ilitherto what has been done by ‘the “insiders” has been 





irretrievably bad, and the work would always be so if it were intrusted | 


to those who by oflicial position ought to have the work te do. There 
are plenty of men ia the office, no doubt, tolerably high up (but who 
are young men—an Official disability), who could do, if not as much 
as Mr. Hcoues will do, at least enough for the purpose. But if 
those men were appointed to the task, the how! would be greater than it 
isnow, The Tory papers may shriek if they like about ajob. If it 
were a job, it at all events appoints a competent man ; but it isn’t a job, 
but the best and easiest way out of adifliculty. The common soldier— 
nay, the officer, who has not always too much education—the men who 


fight our battles will be the gainers by a code drawn up in intelligible | 


English, and a simple form easy of reference. Any one who has ever 
attempted to find out the pay or allowances of a friend or relative in 
the army will appreciate the desirability of the latter. Any one who 
has ever had a correspondence with the War Oflice will see in a 
moment the necessity of the former. 

WELL, yes, if you press me, I have been to the Cattle Show. I 
have tried to prod the fatted oxen knowingly, and to pinch the pigs 
with an air of sagacity. Leing essentially a Londoner, | confess I do 
not know edible animals in a state of nature so well as I do in gravy 
and on table. I have therefore some reluctance in expressing an 
opinion. But I must say that the show is a complete bowl-over for 
the veyetarians, The poor brutes look so unhappily obese that it is 
an actof charity to killand eat them. I saw a gentleman of refined 
figure leaning against the pen of the poriliest pig in an agony of tears, 
Was it the revered BantinG ? 


A DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER. 
Tuk Mexican Ambassador to the Federal Diet at Frankfort is a 
Monsizguk Murpuy. A commen-tatur remarks that the root of 
that word must be of Irish extraction. 
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A LAY OF TWOPENCE MORE. 


TuEy talk of lots of jolly things, 
All coming in the Budget ; 
But chiefly one this poet sings, 
Because if it’s not fudge, it 
Should echo till the welken rings — 
You’ll most important judge it. 
For it’s twopence more, it’s twopence more— 
Oh, words of truth and beauty '— 
It’s twopence more, it’s twopence more 
Struck off our income duty. 


The Tories they are talking big, 
And seem uncommon busy ; 
What GLapsTonk’s planted up they’d dig, 
And say twas sown by Dizzy. 
His budgets ne’er were worth a fig, 
He’s no financier, is he, 
For a twopence more, a twopence more ? 
He’d rather sack the booty 
Of twopence more, of twopence more 
Stuck on the income duty. 


We'd rather buy a GLADSTONE dear 
Than cheap a Dizzy purchase ; 
E’en though he recently appear 
A champion of the church’s. 
But better far the choice is here 
Twixt Diz, who all besmirches, 
And a twopence more, a twopence more, 
Which GLapsTonR, the acute he— 
Yes, twopence more, just twopence more, 
Takes off the income duty. 





“The Doctor’s Wife” a Dispenser of Unwholesome Drugs, 


We shall have an end of it by-and-by, we suppose, and certainly 
there is the beginning of the end already observable, for sensational 
fiction, at least of that breed which goes in for morbid excitement at 
the expense of common decency, is more and more regarded as literary 
food which certainly does good to none, and is more than likely to 
harm many. But the weeds still grow in our path, and though these 
selfsame weeds are very funny weeds as well as noxious, thousands, 
even among those who might be supposed to know better—critics 
and reviewers, so ca!led—catch at them with childish eagerness, and 
carry them home for flowers. 

Now, as to The Doctor’s Wife—passing by that remarkable light upon 
forest gunnery, by which we learn that “ red breasted partridyes ” are 
| shot by “double-barrelled rifles ’—we are inclined to say somewhat as 
| tothe conclusion. Well, we have a young surgeon,a good, rough, honest 
| fellow, who is a source of much lamentation to his wife because he ate 
| “spring onions ” and “ wore thick boots.’ This young surgeon, at all 
times more or less neglected by his wife, who entertains a criminal 
| passion for another, dies ; and then “the wife” sits herself down to 
| think that really now she might have been somewhat better than she 
| had been. Very right frame of mind, Mrs. GILBERT; keep to it by all 
‘means. But no, an old fellow comes in—an amiable go-between 
|—and after preliminaries, informs the widow that Mr. Ronanp 
| LANDELLS, the object of the widow’s guilty preference, is dying, 
| and desires to see Mrs. GILBERT. Whereupon Mrs. GILBERT, after 
some small heroics, starts off, leaving the dead body of her husband up- 

stairs, Then an interesting conversation takes place. We can, of 
course, fancy that Mr. LANDELLS utters the usual old saw, “ Mrs. 
GILBERT—ISABBEL, may I say IsaBEL?” Kc, &c., and we are as well 
| prepared to swear that IsaBet will choke and gasp, aud that she will 
| be nearly insensible after a while ; but it is quite out of our ken to 
| imagine that under any circumstances, a widow, with the body of her 
husband scarcely cold, could leave her home, even with an amiable old 
' gentleman, to visit the man who sought to seduce her. At any rate, 
if such women exist, they should not be drawn upon for heroines. 
Also, we are unable to conceive the possibility of dying men talking 
metaphysics, with parentheses of some four or five lines of type; and 
we decline to believe that, with death staring them in the face, men 
| enter into learned disquisitions on the connection of man with tad- 
poles and gorillas, 


| 





TRUE, PERWATS, IN One Sensz.— There’s a report in a certain 
circle—i.e., “the Ring”—that a “notorious Ley” is to have “the 
vacant Garter!” 
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How the good Boy, “Tom Brown,” got into Difficulties, 


LogD DE GREY AND Ripon sat, 
His forehead ribbed with care, 
His lips compressed, the while he tapped 
__The padding of his chair. 
“ Bother the thing,” says Lorp DE Garey, 
“T haven’t got the face 
To keep the young man waiting so— 
He’s anxious for a place, 


“ What’s to be done? I’m squeezed quite dry — 


There's nothing left just now; 
Confound it all! there’s ANCIENT JACK, 
I'll wager he knows how; 
In botherations such as this, 
Old Jack is not too nice ; 
Ah! good the thought! of course, why not 
Go in for his advice ? 


“ That is,” says Lornp DE Grey, “if ho 
Has nested all Ais lot; 

I think he has—if I am wrong, 
He'll say he’d rather not. 

But let us try.” So off he went, 
Shook hands and said, “ Damp day.” 

Says JOHNNY, grinning, “ Yes; but is 
That what you’ve come to say ?”’ 

Says Rreon, scandalized, “ For shame !” 
And then he sat him down, 

Shuffled his feet, and said, “ There is 
A nice young man called Brown — 

‘Tom Brown,’ who in his ‘ School Days,’ Jacr, 
The path of duty shows ; 

It’s quite affecting, Jack, it is”— 
(tere Rrpon blew his nose). 

The Earl he grinned, but Lorp Dz Gary 
Took heart of grace to tell 

That forasmuch as THomas BROWN 
Had served them very well, 

He ought to have a little cash 
To help him on his way; 

* But how to manage I don’t know, 
For bother it,” says Grey, 


* Upon my little steek in trade 
There has been such a ran, 

There’s nothing left, the shop’s cleaned out— 
Yet something must be done. 

At such a pinch, no head like yours, 
And so I’ve come to you; 

Just turn it over in your mind, 
And tell us what to do.” 

Then Rossews stroked his little chim, 
And blinked his little eyes ; 

“I’m very sorry, Rar.,” says he, 
* That [ can’t give a prize 

To this good bby — Tom Brown ’ you said 7” 
Says Gary, “ It’s Taomas Hveues.” 

“ Ah, yes, I know,” says Jack, “ but, Rir., 
There’s not a pair of shoes 


“Tn my own place, but what's bespoke, 
Or sent out long ago; 
I never keep these things on hand, 
As very well you know. 
But, bless you, man!”—(here JOMNNY’s paw 
Gave Grey a playful shove, 
As he chuckled in the funny way 
Of pantaloons in love)— 


«“ Whenever you have customers 
Who do not care to wait 

For ‘ second-hand’ that’s out, why then, 
Of course you must create.” 

Then Ripon spake: “ Oh! clever Jack! 
I said you were a brick ;” 

And so he sent for Thomas Brown, 
And then arranged the trick 

By which ‘Tom Brown’ gets lots of plams 
For simple office work, 

That could have easily been done 
By many a junior clerk. 





But little games like these leak out, 
Despite the utmost care ; 

*T was called a job— Pooh, pooh,” they said, 
“The nest egg of a mare.” 


The great Odserver shut his eyes, 
The scornful Globe did laugh, 

The Sunday papers howled with rage, 
Aud the Daily Telegraph, 

Tn its grand old transcendental way, 
Declared exclusive right 

To state, because behind the scenes, 
That all was “ homour bright.” 


Their clarions of honesty, 
Indignantly they blew, 
From all a strong denial came, 
And yet admission, too ; 
And—evil chance—* Tom Brown ” he took 
A pen (how Grey mast curse) 
To prove that all was “quite correct,” 
And made the matter worse. 


CHAMELION HUES. 


Ir is understood in curiously informed circles that the appointment 
of Mr. Thomas Hvueues, otherwise Mr. Tom Brown, to the post of 
Deus ex Machiné to the War Department, although in itself a very 
handsome tribute to his versatile and prose-atile talents, is but the 
precursor of arrangements in progress to secure that gentleman’s 
services in other departments of the state. 

Among the most forward of these schemes are the following :— 


To be Bishop of Exeter, vice huh Mr. T. Huanes, author 
resigned (for the first time in his life) ... of Tom Brown, 

To be Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, vice DERBY, translated for mis- Mx. 7 an author 
construing Homer a os 36s oS Se ee 

To be Commander-in-Chief, vice Cam-) Mr. T. Huaues, author 
BRIDGE, promoted to private life baa of Tom Brown, 

To be Governor-General of India, vice) Mr. T. Huauss, author 
LAWRENCE, shelved ae eae ous of T’iom Brown, 

To be Prime Minister of England, vice) Mr. T. Hooues, author 
Pam, —— he goes on ace was of Tom Brown. 

To be the New House of Commons, vice . 
all the members of the present one, if Ma. T. Hugues, author 

. of Tom Brown. 

solved one saa ssi ir 
Other changes are in contemplation, of which our readers shall be 

duly informed when time shall have maturéd the rumour of to-day 

into the full-blown fact of to-morrow. 


A SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ir is plea ant to beable to congratulate a metropolitan :nagistrate 
on having discharged his duty in a humane and sensible manner. 

On Monday week last, ANNE DoMANG&TT, a seamstress, was charged 
before Mr. Cooke with pawning six shirts, which had been intrusted 
to her by one Mas. JANE Lepagsr, of Swan-street, Rotherhithe, to 
make up. Iler defence and the remarks that followed it were as 
follows :— 

‘* The prisoner sald she was a married woman, but separated from her husband. 
She was obliged to pledge the shirts, and had offered to pay the prosecutrix Is. 6d. 
per week for them, but she would not take it. She only got seven farthings for 


making a ehirt. 

“Ma. Cooxe asked Mus. Leporrif that was a fact, and she said yes, but that the 
prisoner could make six in a day. ‘By machine-work!?’ the magistrate asked 
her, and she replied, ‘Oh, dear, no, by her fingers.’ 

‘*Mr. Sarrogp, the clerk, sald that if she could even do all this, it oor came to 
10$4., and asked if the witness supplied the prisoner with needics and thread for 
that ; but the prisoner said she did not, she had herself to furnish these with fire 
and light for the amount, which the prosecutrix did not deny."’ 

So Ma. Coox 8 fined her five shillings for the offence, and five shillings 
the amount for which the shirts were pawned, with the alternative 
of one day’s imprisonment, which expired when the court rose, 

Ma. Cook, you acted likea gentleman, and we pat you on the back 


accordingly. 


The Exception Proves the Rule. 

Prope are in the habit of asserting that there is “perfect har- 
mony” in nature. This, however, is not always the case, and those 
best versed in these matters say that there will, in all probability, be 
“ great coldness” between the present autumn and next spring ! 
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OF THE SAME FAMILY. 


Canada :—“’TIS YOUR OWN FAULT, SISTER COLUMBIA, THAT YOU ARE NOT AS WELL OFF AS I AM.” 
J aihadiandienelanaei 
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| was fearful lest I should forget the stars and stripes. 
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SMALL BUT INTERESTING. 


GENERAL Tom Tavs, knowing the interest we take in everything 
American, has kindly favoured us with his notebook for the last week. 
Of course we felt extremely flattered at the condescension of his 
littleness, and determined to do the precious gift befitting honour. 

Sunpay.—This is, I kalkilate, an uncommon quiet day with the 
Britishers. Reckon I always thought it so when here last with 
Barnum. The missus and I went to meeting at Westminster Abbey. 
Reckon the folks did stare considerable as we walked up the aisle. 
Nice man the dean, After preaching he came up and invited us to 
take a snack with him and Mrs. D. Couldn’t do it, as I had heard 
that he made a point of always having cold meat for dinner on Sundays, 
and it don’t become a citizen of our free and illustrious republic, who 
is worth a couple of hundred thousand dollars, to demean himself that 
way. Dean looked kinder riled, but reckon it will be a warning to him 
in future. Returned to our hotel and wrote a long letter to the 
president, congratulating him on re-election. 

Monpay.—ADaMs came to breakfast. I introduced him to Mrs. 
S.and Minniz. Also showed him the baby. Of course he admired 
them. Had a long chat with him about politics. Warned him to 
keep a stiff upper lip with the Britishers, or the folks at home would 
be ugly. Guess he’ll do it too after what I told him. Promised to 
put in a good word for him with ABR, at which he seemed grateful. 
Afterwards went to see PALMERSTON at Cambridge House, who was un- 
common civil. Tried to pump me about WILLY SgEwaRpD. Reckon 
he failed, rather. This child too cute a coon for that hoss. Soon as 
he saw it wouldn’t do, he said, “ General, I reckon you get up early.” 
“ Yes ;” says I, “overnight.” ‘ [see you do,” says he; “ and what’ll you 
take to drink after that?” ‘“ Well,” says I, not wishing to put the old 
man to any expense, “if you have such a thing as a cocktail in the 
house, reckon I’ll change my breath that way.” And a remarkably 
good one he gave me too, though I guess his cigars ain’t first class, 
On returning to the hotel, found that young Wags had sent to say 
he’d be happy to see me that afternoon, but didn’t go, as I had promised 
to play poker with the missus. 

TuEsDay.— Went to the Crystal Palace in the afternoon. Band 
played “ Hail, Columbia!” as I entered. Murs. 8S. had a jealous fit, 
because I soft-sawdered one of the gals behind the stalls. The crittur 
wanted to kiss me, but guess I had enough of that sort of thing when 
over here before. Besides, MRs. S. was looking, and she can be almighty 
ugly sometimes. Reckon an alligator with lumbago is a fool to her. 
On the journey back she and MINNIE talked at me the whole way, 
and on arriving at home both had the sulks, . 

WrEpDNESDAY.— Mrs. S. better this morning. Proposed to go and 
see WaLzs and his wife, at which she jumped. Guess she wants to 
show her clothes and the baby to ALEXANDRA. Gals are all alike— 
always pleased to show off their finery to other gals, specially if they 
think that the other gals aren’t got as good. Went to Marlborough 
House. Pleasant spoken chapis WALES; grown, too, uncommon since 
I last saw him. Nice young woman, too, his wife. She and Mrs.S, 
hit it off slick as grease, and compared babies. Guess though young 
WALEs looked considerable shady compared to our youngster. ‘I'alked 
with them quite affable, and promised to come again soon if we could 
spare the time. On returning home wrote a long account of our 
visit to the J/erald. Guess our free and enlightened citizens will be 
«lad to hear how royalty gets along in this worn-out old country. 
~ TuxurRsDAY.—American mail arrived with a letter for me from 
SEWARD, advising me to be cautious, and not be led away by the soft 
sawder of the Britishers. ADamMs called; showed him theletter. He 
tried to excuse WILLY by saying he was so interested in me, moet he 

ls riled 
me tarnation, and I told ApaMs that I was clar grit to the backbone, 
and that it would take a considerable number of Britishers to fool me, 
Whereupon Apams felt himself whittled down and absquatulated. 
Wanted to goto ASTLEY’s to see ADAH MENKIN in the evening, 
but the missus had another fit of the jealous, so I caved in, and 
played poker with MINNIE. 

Fraipay.— Went to the South Kensington Museum. Uncommon 
fine show of glass in the loan collection. Reckon the pictures are 
some pumpkins. Guess HoGartH was a clever fellow in his way. 
The students—and some real nice gals there were among them too— 
stared considerable; but I took no notice, as Mars. S. was with me, and 
looking out particular sharp too. Since our arrival in this old country 
she has become regular jealous; perhaps it is her love. Natural, but 
at times annoying. Reckon she hooked a prize when she caught me; 
and what’s more, the critter knows it. On arriving at home found an 
invite from PALMERSTON to tea, but was tired and didn't go. 

SATURDAY.—RUSSELL called, and I let him in. He, too, tried to 
pump me about our foreign policy, and I reckon I scared him con- 
siderable. I told him if England was sassy, she’d just get whipped off 
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the face of creation by our free and enlightened citizens. At this he pro- 
posed to write to LINCOLN, offering to disband the army and navy, 
and raise a loan, without security, for our great nation. I said I’d 
think of it,and would give him an answer some day next week ; where- 
upon he tried to soft-sawder me by admiring the baby, but I reckon 
that hitch neither didn’t get over me. In the afternoon I went to 
Apams, and told him of our conversation, at which he exclaimed, 
“General, you air a great man, you air!” 


AT THE PLAY, 


Tar Workmen of Paris, or the Drames of the Wine-Shop is the re- 
markable title of the last production at the New Adelphi. The piece 
is likely to have a long run, if we may form any conclusion from the 
performance on the first night. On that occasion it played for five 
hours, which is twice as long as most dramas are, and three times as 
long as they ought to be. Under these circumstances a run extending 
over an extraordinary number of hours, if not of nights, may safely 
be predicted for it. It isa drama of the modern sensational school, 
and accordingly contains two elaboratescenes. The Streets of London 
(which it resembles in many respects) has for its principal scenic 
attraction Charing-cross and a house on fire, and the Workmen of 
Paris is distinguished by a view of Paris by night and a foundry in 
full blaze. The Paris scene would be extremely good if an unsightly 
cobweb of a “sky border” did not stretch from the houses on the 
south of the Seine right over to the towers of Notre Dame, and tho 
foundry scene would much more nearly resemble the real thing if all 
the wheels did not turn round of apparently their own volition, ard 
if the cog-wheels fitted into anything at all. It is impossible to 
witness this foundry scene without coming to the conclusion that the 
proprietor’s conduct towards his workmen is distinguished by the 
highest consideration, for he is actually so obliging as to stop the 
whole of the works whenever a furnave-man has a remark to make. 
As soon as the remark or the dialogue comes to a conclusion, tlic 
works are again put into full operation until somebody else is movei 
to speak, when they again stop. With the exception of these two 
instances the mise en scone is indifferent, and although the piece 
professes to realize the condition of Parisian workmen, there is not a 
single blue blouse or pair of blue trousers to be seen from the rise to 
the fall of the curtain. THe Opp MAN. 


BAR CLERICI. 


Wat brimstone and treacle and folks evangelical ! 
Times are indeed running riot, 

When you of all people forsake your profession, 
Who ought to keep other men quiet, 


We know there are chances for brazen-faced robemeu 
Tempting to saint and to sinner ; 

But clerical souls which would enter the forum 
Must give up potatoes at dinner. 


Fees when they’re fat are extremely nice presents, 
Yet cannot be got without knowledge ; 

And men must have more than the gift of the gab, 
And habits contracted at college. 


Sad in the extreme this precipitate mania— 
Desertion in favour of mammon ; 

And we solemnly fear that the clerks will discover 
That half their ambition is gammon, 


We welcome the news that the Iuns have decided 
To reject apostate clerici ; 

Had they given way they’d done most to encourage 
Our ranting modern heresy. 


A very sad change from professed truth to falsehood, 
But like these degenerate ages ; 
And we yet may see fat evangelical paws 
Dog-earing our legal sages, 
Good-bye to all honesty, piety, honour— 
Sounds meant to tickle our fancies ; 
Then go it, ye clericals, in with the devil, 
And Providence fayour your chances ! 


-——_ A___ 














Tne GREAT (“CESTION or Tak Day.—Are we to have a holiday 
on Boxing-day ? 
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of what a Chief Commissioner would revel in during some wild dream 
of a metropolis made “ beautiful for ever.” 

We may venture on one instance of the superior wisdom and re- 
fined taste of one of these Ministers of the Beautiful. There once 
existed in Hyde-park a spring of cool and refreshing water, which was 
made available for drinking purposes by a simple arrangement which 
was found to act very well. But the esthetic soul of the Chief Com- 
missioner was vexed within him when he beheld the very plain cha- 
racter of the fountain. Hyde-park being of a wild and mountainous 





X\\ | character, he saw that something vast and rude would be in excellent 


. | keeping with it, and he therefore carted to the spot a very large and 


| shapeless mass of stone, with which he effectually sealed up the spring, 
| for the basin in the monolith was at a height to which the water 
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Naughty, but perhays Pardonable under the circumstances. 


Miss Amy:—“OH, Mason, WOULD YOU MIND FASTENING THIS | 
WICKED COLLAR? I’VE JUST TO GO ON, AND SHALL LOOK sUCH | 
A FRIGHT.” [That was how he was done for. | 

' 


LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 


No. 2.—TaE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 


WE have in our last lecture contemplated with a pleasure almost 
approaching to pain the beauties of which the Chief Commissionership | 
of Works is capable from a social point. We now turn to the con- | 
sideration of the duties of that distinguished office in connection with | 
the adornment of the metropolis, 

It is not necessary to do more than glance at the rapidity with | 
which any public work carried on by the Board is completed. We | 
believe we are not wrong in saying that a few of them have actually | 
been finished in one generation ; and the celerity is only to be equalled 
by the stability and perfection with which under an able Commis- 
sioner the Board is enabled to accomplish its tasks. This, as far as 
a cursory observation can discover, is arrived at in the following 
manner:—Whenever there is anything to be done it is usual to 
employ twice the required number of men upon it, in order that one 
half may look on and criticise, thereby remedying all defects at the 
outset. It is stated by careless arguers that this is a very expensive 
plan, but it would probably be found that in the end it is the most 
economical, as it saves the extra expense of subsequent alterations or 
improvements, This, however, is merely conjecture, as we have no 
data to go upon, all public buildings hitherto, in spite of this arrange- 
ment, having required remodelling. This, however, ouly shows how 
much more extravagant would have been the outlay but for this wise 
precaution. | 

_What we have hitherto been alluding to, however, applies rather to | 
his subordinates than to the Commissioner himself. It is his glorious 
privilege to adjust all matters of ta:te concerning our parks and | 
public places, Trafalgar-square may be said to be the embodiment of 

Chief Commissionerial” ideas of beauty. The erection of the statue 
of WELLINGTON at Hyde-park-corner may be also regarded as a type | 
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would not rise, Buta great mind is always fertile in expedients, so 


the Chief Commissioner had a pipe laid down, through which he con- 


veyed, instead of the unaccustomed pure element, which he felt must 
be unpalatable to the Londoner, the lukewarm liquid which is sold 
by the Chelsea Waterworks—in short, the water of commerce. The 
Chief Commissioner had been seized with a dread that little children 


after running about in the park and getting hot might come and 
drink, so he put it out of their reach. Was not this affecting wisdom 


in so lofty a personage ? 

We might enlarge upon the beauty of the forms and benches with 
which he has adorned our parks, They are designed entirely with a 
view of pleasing the eye— at least we suppose so—though we are com- 
pelled to admit that the only reason why we think so is that they are 


a horribly uncomfortable that they cannot possibly be intended to 


sit upon, 
It was customary at Rome to honour a popular Adile with a statue. 


y\\ | Such is not the custom in London, or we should propose to have the 
>. | monolith we have referred to removed and used to mend roads, and 
| we should erect in its place an image of its founder, which might, by 
| means of a handle, a spout, and an internal arrangement of valves, 


be made useful for the conveyance of the water supply. 


THEN AND NOW. 


On! the days when we wrote love-letters, 
A long time ago, 

Though full of love as egg of meat, 
Were really very slow ; 

We poured our young affections out, 
All hot, and strong, and sweet, 

And swore we'd love but er alone 
Whilst life’s pulse in us beat. 

What lots of hours were wasted thus 
In writing, none can know, 

In the days when we wrote love-letters, 
A long time ago! 


In the days when we wrote love-letters, 
A long time ago, 

No vulgar thoughts of gain or pelf 
Then dimmed affection’s flow. 

We pictured then a rural cot, 
All trellised round with flowers, 

Forgetful of the creeping things 
That haunt those floral bowers. 

In building airy castles thus, 
Full many an hour did go, 

In the days when we wrote love-letters 
A long time ago. 


But now the Scytheman’s sweeping blade 
Has laid those visions low, 

And sterner thoughts have ta’en the place 
Of those long time ago. 

Love in a cot’s all very well, 
We don’t at all gainsay, 

But then the cottage most preferred 
Is that kind called ornée. 

Ah, me! those days have passed, their joys 
We ne’er again shall know, 

Those days when we wrote love-letters 
A long time ago! 


JUVENILE CRUELTY.—A boy in St. Andrew’s-street was recently 


seen to thrust his fingers into his bird’s-eye, and then to burn it with 
a lighted match ! 


What will the Society say to this ? 
AN ITALIAN TOWN OF BOTH GENDERS.—Par-ma, 
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A HARD CASE. 

SYMPATHETIC AND Humanz Fuy,—Although I have no doubt 
you receive many letters from people with grievances, yet I will bet 
you one of my own steaks—and who knows how soon I may no longer 
be able to call them my own—that a more heartrending case than mine 
you have seldom heard. I am one of the prize oxen exhibited last 
week—that sentence must at once speak volumes even to you—and I 
have to complain of the cruelty with which I have been treated 
during the last week at Islington. My drover, who really for a man 
is most intelligent, alone knows all I suffer. 

I say nothing of the previous training and feeding I have gone 
through, because now-a-days I am Lappy to say that men don’t fatten 
us up tosuch a pitch that we are a burden to ourselves and everybody 
else who has to do with us; and after all it is nice to be tended and 
cared for, and have the very best of food we can desire. I have nothing 
to say against all that. In fact I have often pitied some of you two- 
legged creatures, and thought that a little oilcake would do you no 
harm; but I do eomplain of the way we are treated when our time 
comes to be exhibited. Then, indeed, does our misery begin. 

First of all, we are taken from our comfortable stalls to the railway, 
and then forgetting the fact that few, if any of us, have ever been 
accustomed to any other mode of — than that supplied to us 
by nature, we are jumbled and jalte for three or four hours (I had 
six of it) in a clese van, just for all the world as if we were so many 
sacks of turnips, and not animals that are going te bring honour and 
profit to our owners. But that is the least of our miseries, though 
the amount of prodding and beating we get to drive us inte the place 
of exhibition would hardly be believed by any one who has not under- 
- it. — a ie es For upwards of a week we = 
shut up in a large hall, hundreds of us together, and I even the 
sleepiest animal, let him be ever so comfortably Sheet’ down, to 
enjoy a wink of sleep during the whole of that time. Some one or 
other of us is always making a noise. If we oxen are quiet, then the 
sheep begin, or else the pigs have a concert among themselves or 
quarrel, which last is the worst of all. That is at night; by day our 
troubles assume a magnitude which make those of the night seem 
almost a relief in comparison. The visitors—and their name is not 
legion, but several legions—oh! how they do ill-treat us! The um- 
pires and country gentlemen they know how to handle us, and if now 
and then they do give us rather a hard dig, it is always done in a 
scientific manner, and not at random. But the visitors, and the ladies 
especially, seem to have an idea that not only have we no feeling, but 
that we rather like it than otherwise, and the harder the dig and the 
sharper the weapon the better we are pleased. Sticks, canes, um- 
brellas, parasols, fists, fingers—ay, even boots are thrust continually 
into our sides, until it positively makes us wish that we had left all our 
beauty and flesh at home and come out in our bones. No wonder 
some of us get restive. How would you like to be tied up for six days 
to be poked at by all England? Wouldn’t you kick? I’d be bound 
you would! Why, on Wednesday last, one family, consisting of a 
father, mother, and four daughters and two sons, stood for more than 
half an hour before a very intelligent young steer who was tethored 
next to me, continually digging into him, and only went away at last 
when the youngest boy (little brat! I’d like to have had him alone 
with me in a small field for half an hour), not able to wait until my 
friend had been made into beef in the legitimate way, took out his 
pocket knife, and wanted to take a bit of him home with him. At 
this point the parents interfered, and the young cannibal was taken 
away. But that will just show you what we have to put up with. 

We know our doom is fixed, and that we are all fated to hang in 
pieces outside butchers’ shops before long; but that is no reason why 
we should be tormented before we are there. I’m told you two-legged 
animals have a society for the prevention of cruelty to us dumb beasts, 
and if so they ought tointerfere. If there was a prize man-show, and 
we beasts were to serve you as you serve us, I fancy there would soon be 
a change, but unfortunately there isn’t, and so | suppose we must go 
on suffering, unless you will take up our cause and let people know 
that we don’t at all like it, and that eyes on, hands off, is the style of 
admiration. If you will do this, it will be a great comfort to me in 
my last hours, which are fast approaching ; and may your Christmas 
dinner—perhaps off my sirloin—taste well isthe heartfelt wish of your 
suffering Bos, 

A MUSICAL FISH. 

A MvSsIcAL fish is advertised as on sight in London. Is ita codfish? 
—we know that that creature possessessounds, What does it sing—“ A 
life on the ocean wave?” And in what key is its voice pitched ? We 
suppose in C, And does it run up its own scales? We wonder if it 
sings with much sole. We shall take an early opportunity of visiting 
the maritime musician, to whom we feel ourselves drawn by a strange 
feeling—in fact, a-finny-tie. 


en ee ooo 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 


PrckeD vp BY Ovrn OWN MOUCHARD. 


Saita.— Do you see that no English have been invited this year to 
Compeigne ? 

Brown.—Yes, our compatriots would seem from that to be out 
of favour with the silent man at the Tuileries. ! 

S 1TH.—By the bye, why is our faithful ally called the silent man? 
Is he so very taciturn ? 

Brown.—As a general rule, yes; but when he does speak, look out 
for squalls. .; 

SaurrH.—Ah! like the sailor’s parrot, he don’t say much, but is a 
stunner to think. 

Brown.—I wonder if the police will find ont the perpetrators of 
that neat thing in robberies dove last week in the city. ; 

SmirH.—The one at the bullion dealers and money-changers in 
Lombard-street ? 

Brown.—Yes; for my part I should decidedly say not. Besides, it 


was an uncom clever and deserves success. 

SmitH.—TI doubt if Musszs Baum anv Sons, the sufferers, would 
exactly agree with you. is 

BrowN.—Perbaps not; naturally they would be io on the 
subject. Still, at a money-changer’s nothing could be more appro- 
priate. 

Sm1ITH.—How so ? 


BRowN.—Why, @ money-changor of course changes money; and 
this, though not perhaps a precisely regular business transaction, is 
still a ease of money ,. 

SmiTH.—I don’t quite see 

Brown.—Hands—of course. 

Smrra.—The Russian bear seems to have 
rather heavily on the Polish convents and 
; — if suppression of mest of them means anything, 

e has. 

SuitH.—Yet, I cam hardly wonder at it, considering the part those 
institutions have played in the late insurrection. 

Brown.— Yes, the Poles have played aneble game and lost, so they 
can hardly wonder if the winger claims the stakes. 

SmitH.—But the wholesale way in whieh the measure has been 
carried out seems very brutal, 

Brown.—You know what Napotgon said, “ Scratch a Russian 
and you will find a Tartar underneath.” 

SmitH.—Ah ! that accounts for a good deal. 


t his paw down 


A HAPPY LAND! 


Dia@nity and royalty do not always go hand in hand, if we may 
judge by the Elector of Hesse Cassel; for that potentate is more 
despised and detested by his own subjects and Germany generally than 
any other monarch at present existing. And when we come to think 
what excessively small specimens of sovereigns are some of the 
Teutonic rulers, that is saying a good deal. Some time ago he was 
kicked by his own footman, and the number of times he has been 
snubbed by his people it would be hard indeed tc reckon, But there 
are limits, and what the Erector Frepgrick will stand from his 
subjects in their private capacity, he won’t endure from them in their 
parliamentary capacity as “ Chambers.” Consequently when they 
attempt to remonstrate with him for his bad government, he quietly 
tells them that the fault lies with them, and that things won’t be 
mended until he has a different set of men composing his “ Chambers.” 
If Germany wanted to be really great, how com hadhen would it be 
for her if, instead of robbing Denmark, the great German powers had 
begun at home, and mediatized a few of these wretched little princelets. 
In such a course of action even Bismarck would gain the applause 
of Europe, and no one would care about Prussia and Austria making 
territorial morsels of that kind, which would be much stronger food 
than the German Diet at present prescribed for them. 


a ee 


A GOOD ARRANGEMENT FOR ALL PARTIES, 

Tae inhabitants of Berlin have welcomed the Prussian army on 
their return from Schleswig and Holstein with great rejoicings. If 
such a reception is given to the mere instruments with pes a bare- 
faced robbery is committed, it only shows at what a premium robbery 
must be in that country. We propose that a deputation, or still 
better, the whole number of our London thieves be sent over there, 
not only to visit but to settle there altogether. We can easily, nay, 
comfortably, spare them, and the right men would then be in the 
right place at last. We offer this suggestion for the good of both 
countries, and the Prussians are heartily welcome to it and them. 





DrEcEMBER 17, 1864. 
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PITY. 


First Man (with glee):—“ GTS SOME STUNNIN’ TUMBLES, DON’T EM?” 
Second Man (also with glee):—“ YES, BETTEK’N FLAT RACIN’!” 


a) 
| a. 
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THE LION OF LANDSEER. | WHO WILL PROP THE POPE? 
EIGHTEEN sixty-four | Now that the French are about to leave, it becomes a question for 
Will speedily be o’er— his holiness to decide what leaves he shall clothe the soldiering branch 
' His successor we shall soon be casting eye on; of his service with instead of the French leaves. It is suggested that 
: But, oh! Srr E. LANDSEER, | Poland, which has had to bear the Russian Bruin so long, is quite 
| We’re not a bit more near, ' capable of supporting the pope. Well, we imagine the old gentleman 
It would seem, to the completion of the lion, ‘ will be far more comfortable when supported by Poles than when 
A little while ago | supported by French bayonets, only it is not possible to help thinking | 
It was said your studio that when he comes from being the pillar of the church to such a post 
Held the clay you had begun your hand to try on asa pole, it seems as if the latter were only the prop for the close. | 
And ’twas rumoured one fine day | 
You were so far on your way AP ; 
‘ou had finished a rough model of the lion. | aragraph coming Pat. | 
You ha . song , : WE cut this paragraph out of the Fermanagh Journal as something 
But another year’s gone by, very choice :— | 
And the pedestals we spy ss 
Blank as eyeballs in a plaster bust of BIon’s. | ‘Aman in this neighbourhood was attended by Dr. Manoop in glanders, who o 
I’m much afraid, alas! pousse ee. cae of destroying the horse it had been attempted to sell him 
: That Jonn Bruit would prove an ass i re 
' If his (y)ears were half us long as are your lion’s, , renee Dr. Mamonn, Sena, tpnaken by ene, would no’ 
; seni teeoneaeen s orego his duties, naturally died. “ And she marrie e barber.’ 
But what the horse has got to do with it we don’ ” it was 
Returned with Thanks. | Vainly attempted to sell oad we at least are mar i eae 
; Tr Australians have just shipped off a consignment of discharged | = 
. convicts for the mother country, and we must confess that although | 
such a return for past favours is not desirable, it is deserved. Of | Old Games with New Names. 
course the question which naturally arises in JoHN BULL’s mind is, 
“ What will he do with it ?” Perhaps the best plan would be to | THAT game so very swell, | 
: present vessel and all to the Federals, who don’t seem particular about | Known as croquet, sages tell, | 
‘ the matériel they form their armies of. No doubt the gallant “felos” | After all turns out identical with that old game “ Pall, Mall.” ) 
: would make capital soldiers, We know no one who would be able to | And to hazard willy nilly | 
embarrass an enemy more, for they would be able, as a matter of | A guess—don’t think me silly— | 
conrse, to steal a march; Perchance “the royal game of goose” is simply Pick-a-dilly | 
| 
ES 


reed by LUD & GLA 8, 78,79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHA “LES WHYTE, at the Office 50, Fleet-street, E.C.—December 17, 18 4. 
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| A Hint to the Drinking Fountain Association. 


This cold weather wouldn't it be better biled, with a drop o’ somethin’ 
short init? Rather, we fancy. 





THE SPIRIT WIFE. 


IN TWO CHAPTEBS, 


Respectfully Dedicated to all Ardent Believers in the Feats of the 
DAVENPORT BROTHERS. 


-_ a> —— 


CHAPTER I. 


Onk night as I entered my study, 
To repose in my easy arm-chair, 
I thought of those mothers Belgravian, 
Who mourn o’er their daughters so fair. 
I thought of those feeling epistles, 
Which first saw the light in the Times, 
Complaining of horse—and heart—breakers, 
And then I indited these rhymes, 


“Oh! charmingly fair, British damsels, 
With eyes so bewitchingly bright, 

That sparkle at concert and ALMACk’s, 
Like stars in the mantle of night ; 

The jewels that flash in your bosoms, — 
The pearls that you braid in your hair, 

Resign them at once, and wed Harry, 
Or ’Gus, with three hundred a year. 


‘* For know ’tis the ball and the concert, 
The theatre, op’ra, and dance, 
The annual trip to Wiesbaden, 

The summer excursion to France, — 
Not the cost of the simple housekeeping, 
Make your income so little appear ; 

So, when the next suitor pro ‘ 
Just accept his three hundred a year.” 


ET eS S-ss-tss~ssagansncent-see e-enae 


oe 


VOL, V Il, 


If you’ll listen awhile to my story, 
i tell you a wonderful dream, 
Which entirely changed my opinions : 
I sat by a silvery stream. 
For a long time ra thought about marriage ; 
How to marry by no means was clear, 
No damsel weak ever accept me, 
For I'd only a hundred a year. 


I thought I-was back in my study— 
Its right appellation is “den”— 
On the ground there are heaps of old papers, 
On the desk is the stump of a pen. 
In my fancy I lit my old meerschaum, 
With its mouthpiece of amber so clear, 
And lay back in my chair to consider 
How to wed on a hundred a year. 


First, after the question of house-rent, 
One idea my vexed mind oft crost, 
And that was, “ with economy rigid 
How much would the furniture cost ? ” 
And wr alee the house ready furnished, 
I really had reason to fear 
No mother would sanction her daughter's 
Keeping house on a hundred a year, 


Should I marry the stately Gkora1na— 
GEKORGINA the tragedy queen ? 
With hair glossy black as the raven— 
The ladies will know who I mean, 
She wanted a yacht and a hunter— 
How could you refuse such a dear 
Charming creature such little amusements ? 
But you must on a hundred a year, 


Should I marry the fairy-like Fanny— 
Sweet Fan with the tresses of gold ? 
That she was most intensely bewitching 
No suitor hath need to be told; 

But she wanted a parure of diamonds; 
Will any kind friend tell me where 

I can marry Miss Fawn, and provide her 
With gems, on a hundred a year? 


She vanished, and favourite AMY 
Was the next to appear on the scene ; 
She wished for no parure of jewels, 
No hunter—no trap, or wave-queen. 
“TI must dwell in a dear little cottage 
Orné on the banks of the Weir ;” 
I’ve no doubt, but I cannot provide it, 
For l’ve on y a hundred a year, 


BanQvuo’s kings were not longer in passing 
Before the glazed eyes of MacBeru, 
Than these damsels: I vowed to stay single 
And live in my chambers till death ; 
And thus I addressed my old meerschaum, 
With its mouthpiece of amber so clear— 
“ My old friend, thou wilt never desert me, 
Though I’ve only a hundred a year.” 


Then I poured out a jug of Falernian— 
Falernian so sparkling and pale 

( ~ that name twas known to the ancients, 

y moderns ’tis called “ bitter ale’’) ; 

I filled my old meerschaum with bird’s-eye, 
And thought ’twas amazingly clear, 

I must stay in my den—darn my own socks —~ 
For I’d only a hundred a year, 


me ne 


Strange Phenomena in Private Life. 


Ta aged lady who recently sewed her old umbrella, was rewarded 
last week with a crop of parasols. 

A tall, thin, square-built gentleman was seen walking down Regent- 
street, one afteracon, a few days ago, when all of a sudden he was ob- 
served to turn round, 


A“Possr” ror Mititany Herozs.—How can fields be won— 
one ? 

ADDRESSED TO Jexxins.—When the butler marries the house- 
keeper may he be said to lead her to the high menial altar ? 
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it known unto you that not by days are the arrival of the P. and O. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE. steamers at the various ports reckoned on, but by hours and half-hours, 
and even quarters, and a lottery is got up as to when the ship will 


aren ae reach her destination: What your S. C. wou is not for him to say. 
THE sea! the sea! the’open sea Besides, it might excite your cupidity and cause you to omit sending 
Where I never wish again to be, him his usual cheque; so he refrains from imparting the sum to youn 
It msy be fresh and ever free, We had now passed Cape Trafalgar, at the sight of which the heart: 
But with my inside it don’t agree ; of your Special Commissioner beat with a wild tumultuous throb’ 
Whether abaft or on the lee of patriotism (at leasthe-thinks it must havebeen patriotism, though | 
It makes me ill excessivelee, it may have been a retammof the malady ofthe previous days, and he« 
And terra firma has charms for me, was obligedto retirecto-his-berth for the restof: the day after it), as hee 
Greater by far than the open sea. thought of the gléries of England; and:thit’he-too was a Briton ! 


Tarifaecame nextpand ere long théstéamerwithits precious es 
our Special Commissioner during his voyage from the mouth of the | (meaning of course-your SC.) was-ab' anchor‘at‘the celebrated Rook: 

Pinuiae to Gibraltar. For snreetiabe ai nights he was told there | of Gibraltary. Howvhe-goton, how hegot along,and. how he gotvoff, 

was nothing to be seen but the sea, and from the rolling of the steamer he will tel youinyhis next. 

and the unmistakeable disgust for everything by which he was 

affected, not only was nothing else seen but also nothing else was felt. 


Tne foregoing lines, dear Fun, but mildly express the feelings of 


Your S. C., who in a general way is a mortar agi en CASUAL COKVERSATIONS: 

and an excessive lover of his spevies, especially the young and lovely : 

members of the female portion of it, came to the conclusion that there PRORRRC UF BY OU: Owns MéccHaRDi 

are times and seasons when misanthropy is not only a virtue but a SmM1THS-4 sayy the Davenrort BRO?PHERS must look: sharp nowy 


necessity ; and sea-sickness is ope of them. Oh! how yourS.C.did| Their gamewiththe British public isnearly up, 1 fancy. 
hate everybody, including himself! How he longed that those robust BRrowks—Yes; theyivesbeen ‘findingetheir proper level for somes 
passengers whose footsteps he heard pacing the deck above his aching | weeks pastjand I fancy\thoy must almost have found it now: 


head, and whose Jaughter came ringing into his berth, might fal SmirH.—if they havep it’s decidedly on othedow principle; Moree. 
\ i victims to a violent and painful death. How heabhorred the smiling | over, a rival iseomingywho; if al) be true*that’s said of him, will take 
; : and staggering attendant who brought him cups of hot tea and dry | the shine out of their rope-tying business ina wonderful manner. 
4 e toast he didn’t want,and which always made him ill instantaneously | Brown.—Sod’iwteld) A fellowwho combs his back hair with his: 
Y. after swallowing them! How he loathed that man who'to his ques- | toes every morning, and turns himself insidé:out when he-dresses dn 
ae , tion if there were any fear, replied in jocular tones that he should say | dinner. 
1 “there was a plenty of it in every berth!” YourS. C. hated them Sm1tH.—Ah4 I should:say he'd draw. 
ry b all in a manner that would have called down the decisive approval of Brown.—Yes, moneyout of JonN BULL's pocket. 
/ Da. JOHNSON, SmiTH.—Some peoplearenever’ satisfied’: do you seechowsthe'city 
/ Nor was that the whole of the troubles by which your Special | brokers are exelaimingagainst the-rent they have to pay?’ 
| Commissioner was beset. He found himself deceived in another way. Brown.— Well! considéring the eccentric: way-in which the tax is 
When in the Bay of Biscay—at least he was told that was the locality | levied, I am not much’ surprised:at the dissatisfuction: Some pay and 
4 in which the vessel then was, though in his state of mind at the time | more don’t, 
+ had he boen told he was in the Bay of Bengal he would not have | SmitH.—May be. But it isn’t likely the corporation are going to 
contradicted the assertion—well, in the Bay of Biscay the steamer, | give up £5,000'a year and get nothing for it. 
which had previously been indulging in a gentle pitching motion, Brown.—Ohb, yes; they'd get the thanks of the emancipated 
inexpressively useful as an emetic, commenced a series of antics which | brokers for the liberality they had displayed, and that at any rate 
' your 8. C, is convinced was done for the promotion of his special dis- | would be something, 
F comfort. First she pitched, then she rolled, then she pitched and SmitH.— Yes, but hardly an equivalent. 
rolled, then she rolled and pitched, and finally she did both together in Brown.— What a pleasing sight is brotherly love! 
i. 3 away which had the effect of sending your 8. C, altogether out of his SuitH.— Ob, very—as illustrated at the present time in America, 
1 4 berth on to the floor, and sent his legs into the mouth of his un- | for instance. 
4 fortunate travelling companion, the Scotchman, who by no means LBrown.—No, I don’t refer to that. J was thinking of Germany, 
# ? appreciated the attention, if your 8. C. may judge by his observations | and how delighted the Austrians:seem to be atthe thought of Prussia 
* ' on the subject. This accident convinced your 8. C. that if the part | annexing the Duchies. 
; of hammer has its advantages over anvil, it is not without its dis- Smi1H.—But she has a-claim, you know, independent of the right 
advantages also. of conquest. 


Another grief, too, weighed down the soul of your 'S. C. He Brown.— Decidedly, the claim of possession, and that, I fancy, is 

thought of you; you who had paid, or were paying. upwards of £3 | about the best she could have under the circumstances. 

per dicm for his journey, accommodation and diet, and were being, so SuirH.— How is it Ear, RvsskELt has not interfered in the Brazil 

; to say, swindled out of the last item, seeing that your S. C. on an | affair? Something must be wrong with the episiolary earl that no 

: averayve did not consume more than about four—or to put a high | despatch bas emanated from him on the subject. 

value upon it—six »ennyworth of victuals every day he was thus laid Lrown.— Well, it seems so, certainly; and the only way I can 
prostrate by the demon—sea-sickness. But it wasn’t his fault. Im. | account for it is by supposing that he has been studying some book of 
pressed with the responsibility of his position, on the second day of | axioms, and got one of themrat least by heart. 





his imprisonment he summoned up that strength of mind for which S.:1TH.—And that is? 
he is so famous, and attempted to take his seat at the festive board. Brown.—“ Mind your own business! ” 
Festive!—ha! ha! He laughs the adjective to bitter scorn when he . 5ctiincnilillias ati sina Daten 
remembers the disastrous result which rewarded his brave endeavour. 
| Suflice it, he retired once more to his berth until better days and sea- NON-SINGS RHYMES. 
legs dawned upon him. Dedicated to a Foreign Prelai 
But everything has an end, and if slightly altering the old song it +s Ton Cardiac) nme as ate ig ae ET sua hinne ste 
may be said of your S. C, that absolutely forbid ling women to sing an ehurehes/? a a eee 
There he lay, all that day, Tk Archbishop of Spanish Tuledo, 
Inthe Bay of Biscay ob! Now what do you fancy would ‘he do? 
| Yet the time was approaching when smoother water and the acquisi- Why, the ladies this:Cardinat 
| tion of apair of the required sea-leys ouce more restored him to that Strictly devarred iin all 
| soviety he was born to grace; and on the fourth day from leaving Churches from singing the Credo ! 
Southampton, reduced in figure, but with an appetite, prepared to make Had he only forb’ i i 
ve, ; ‘ > - uu 0 | c 
up for lost time, he trod the deck. An interesting pallor clothed his ex- His wish he eae Reropctynerey.| . 
pressive countenance, causing many a fair passenger to cast looks of But forbid them to sing !— - 
admiration in his direction. Under the circumstances it was but No! that isn’t the thing; 


natural. Fortune, which amid the dreary fogs of Albion had quite 
deserted him, now shene upon him, aud he had the luck to draw a . ae 
the winning number in the lottery of the arrival of the ship. For be * We spell this werd as pronounced in the best society 


teeta 





In fact, his behaviour is shawkiig.* 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE Puss, 


Mr. James Mackay has written to the Times@omplaining of the 
treatment of his gun by the War Office authorities,-and.nowrander ! 
The official mind being entirely engrossed by «the ~beanty.of iar 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG’S job- work cannot find time to-be even: 
civil to anybody else. The snub to persistent inventers contains 
more truth than its framers see in it; “ there is no reasona-alter the 
former decision.” And as long as they want reason itJjs.mot likely 
that they will adopt asensible course. Mr. Mackay-eoncludes his 
letter by saying, “I trust the British public will now hold,me blame- 
less if at some future day the ‘Mackay’ gun shall carry,ruin and 
destruction into the armaments of .eld England, when«he, if she 
remain content with the weapons sheat present has, will:bemtterly 
powerless to answer them.” What, in the-smeantime, are-weloing ? 
Playing at “ Buttons.” Sirk WILLIAMARM6TRONG, in turmipgover.a 
new leaf in the history of artillery, has arrived at a page,,a veritable 
boy in buttons. The new shot is nothingsmore than agmetal model 
of one of those little.boys with a breaking-out of buttons all over them 
that delight dowagers and elderly spimeters. The hearts of those 
kindly ladieswoulddébe torn with the»mest painful emotions if they 
could see the practieewith the new shot, it would remind: | 
painfully of disoharging “Buttons.” ultis.a pity Str/Wrungam has 
not studied his.art as.well as he has.studdded his shot. At is presumed 
that “ Big Will,” since-eraeked in: henour:of his sponsor,will be quite, 
eclipsed by the new-gun,- which, of eourse, will be recorded-on the page 
of histery as ‘“‘ Buttons.” 

WHILE everybody has been shrieking because .a clever literary.man 
was appointed to:do-some work for which ,he-was-eminently - fitted by 
a nobleman whose, political character is:without a.stain,.avwery, pretty 
little job has-been enacted,.and rill probably be,passed-:over.in-silence 
because it is afamily matter, and ‘Teries.have-relations.to provide for 
as well as Whigs. CoLONEL Rominby is: brother-indaw.of an Earl 
whose felicity-is not quite sogreat-as hisifacility in letter-writing, and 
CoLONEL Romy bas been:in the Guands ; sthese, Intake it, may be 
-reasons for, hisbeeoming a Commissioner«of Customs,but.at all events 
there might hemuelbetter ones. Better.or-worse, however, there he 
is! Histheing of geod.family:might prove him,.to be learned in good 
manners, but’'Customsare quite another thing! It seems as if the 
Customs; were, made a sort-of:dust-hole for hungry relatives and ex- 
pended partisans. It dees,motseem very long sincea Mr. R. W. 
GREY was shelved there, ‘formo-earthly reason:that anybody could 
think of exeeptithat he had always vated “ right.” 


THE press Las been vehemently imveighing against the dramatic 
ball and finding fault with the actors. «Areithey-really to blame, or are 
the so-called “patrons of the drama’ sthe emes to be called over the 
coals? [should like to see the drama have no patrons behind the 
curtain ; \if it-relied on the. public:itwrould.do well, but actors are but 
human, and»therflattery of rank and.wealth is very acceptable to them. 
The result is-damaging to the«stage. ‘The reputation of actresses 
is not benefited, mor the independence and manliness of actors 

~ fostered by afew boastful and.empty-headed guardsmen and swells 
who dangleaféer them. I hate the word “ patron,” even when applied 
to a houseful of noisy speetators. When applied to the interlopers 
I indicate it is simply abominable! 


FOR BUTGER’S NOB. 


‘(GexeraL Berrer’s despatch boat has been destroyed by the bursting ofthe 
boiler. Genergat Butter was on board, but he and the crew were rescucd bya 
passing steamer.”—American Telegram. 

O VALIANTEST general, a warrior of might, 
When fighting with women and boys, 

It’s a pity the boiler when bursting outright, 
Should have made nothing mere than a noise. 


Yet Europe is saved agreat-sorrow and grief, 
And a treat is reserved for the mob ; 

New York still retains its benevolent chief, 
With unlimited license to rob. 


Explosions are things whieh make many men quake, 
But brave BuTLER of course is fear-proof ; 

E’en the de’il won’t kick him when quite wide awake, 
Out of love for the shape of his hoof. 


Thy deeds, basest BUTLER, cry out from the ground, 
And although you may think yourself danged, 

You know that no mortal has «ver been drowned 
Whom Providence meant to be hanged. 
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THE PURITY OF ASHTON. 


THERE is a pretty little game— 

ENTIMIDATION is the name— 
yAnd.if you ever want to shine 

Engllsitsmigcties of play, 


‘Why, pack.your,honeaty away, 
And: anron,under-LYNE. 


The PublictWerks | , 

Sone enenee ean, nthe head 5 
‘Some big wtigsifoun {hivas assign 
ee itics ingli 


ee pied. 


So just before*the borough ‘fight 
* Municipal Election” hight— 

A touter of the Stainless walked 
Through muddy heaps with noblestride, 
And called¢he Deubtfuls to hisgide, 

And in a ghostly way, he;talked. 


“If you from paths of duty flee, 
Expect not anything from me; 
For they are all a scurvy lot 
Who on the forenoon of next Monday. 
‘Refuse to help the noble GrunpDy, 
Instead. of that poor creature KNOTT. 


“Remember, ye, I take a note 

Of how ye use your right to vote ; 
Be sure Lalways put it down !” 

And then the great man moved him off, 

And he tapped his nose, and he gave a cough, 
And he didan oracular frown. 


And lo! the:Stainless kept his word ; 
In a little time, alittle bird 
Did sing the yery ugly news, 
That as JonN TaYLor and the rest 
Refused for GRUNDY to be prest, 
They had.to look for other shoes. 
| 





The wicked men who basely lagged 

Behiud,the noble cause were “ bagged ;” 
And just about.a week or-so 

After the contest, lo! these ehirks, 

Wending their-way.to.the Public Works, 
Were shortly.told that they must go. 


And because they didn’t like the screw, 
They let it out; then fury grew 
In the.breasts of the Stainless. lot. 
They, had a dinuer, stamped the floor 
With pond’rous feet—they almost swore ; 
But then they were very hot. 


One noble: thio s,,.with glaring eye, 
Boldly steed forth to give the lie ! 
To the whole of the nasty charge. 
Out of eight cases he fought with /wo, | 
As to-the rest, he said “‘Peoh! pooh ! ” 
But.the “ Pooh ”.was uncommonly large. 


And to clinch the “ Pooh,” he yelled and roared, 
And talked of drawing a wooden sword— _ 
Qh! knives and seissors, but ’twas fine ! 
The moral? Well—WNo dért, unless 
It’s the only way to bring. success — 
The creed of AsHtom-under-Lyng. 





I Know a Banks. 


Aw American paper states that the swords which have been pre- 
sented to GENERAL BANKS are valued at twenty thousand dollars. 
In the present state of finances and fighting in America, we would 
rather belong to the banks that draw the money than those that draw 
the swords, 

A GROUNDLESS RUMOUR. 

WE hasten at once to contradict a report that a leader of opposition 
was not himself the other night when he appeared as the Champion 
of the Church. He was not wandering in his mind—there wouldn’t 
be room! Th? report, therefore, is only “a men’s sayin’ ah, ” as the 


Latin poet said, to which we incontinent say no!” 
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UNION JS STRENGTH. 
[A Scene near the Horse Guards in 1874, 
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i . ; 
ee , trust my future happiness with ALFRED Horacg had I known he had 

The Remonstrance of “Corallina” on our last Cartoon. ovenbe mistbuaésdbed himself, And then, look-at$¢he’ horrid creature 

Mr. Fun,—You’re a naughty good-for-nothing. I’ve always liked | driving! Is it possible that any: one-possessed of the slightest notion 
you till uow; indeed mangya time have I said to ALFRED Hoxracs, | of decency would ever wear his-hat in that way ?_ What an insult to 
that as a wife and mother(baby was six months old yesterday ; she | the beautiful: face-of nature through which the disreputable man is 
has cut three teeth, and ‘really.I do not think I ever saw so intelligent | proceeding, with nota thought, 1 fee) certain, of therefining land- 
a child) I considered yourdeserving of every support and praise, and | scape around him.. Why even the cowware ashamed of the wretch, for 
I’m sure I quitelooked forward to Wednesdays, for I thought you | they have turned their backs onthe vehiole. One can easily see that 
were clever—very,' very cleverythough you-don’t deserve that 1 should | such an abandoned creature would become a vile husband to any un- 
tell you this, for yow have behaved abominudlyyand I’m afraid I shall | fortunate woman who might be his prey. Your:artist has, uncon- 
never like you agaime. Not I don’t meam: I’m afraid I shall not like | sciously of cowrse, drawn the moral which my strictures are intended to 
you ; I mean that‘ won't} in fact, nothingshali make me, unless you | conveys The-lost being in the lower half of the picture is evidently 
do all in your powen;though even that willnotmakeme think of you | lost by his ownwicked defianceof those responsibilities belonging’ to the 
as I have, but I’m:wellknown to be veryeforgiving; so I will try. | matrimonial state. Anyone can see his condition on the night before, 
Mind! all in your power to do away with the effeot of that wicked | and l’m sure it saysa great deal for: his wife (I’m confident that 
picture which yourhave-allowed one of your artists ~oh, I do hate him | I’ve seen that identical face before; as.to one of the vbildren in the 
so!—that man who draws very well, I must admit, and J think I may | perambulator, I’m convinced), that she does not look;more indignant. 
say that I can form an opinion, for I was one-of the lady students at | It is my opinion that the bad man may think himself very kindly 
South Kensizgton before my marriage, and gained a: prize—that | treated by beimg let off with only. that slight punishment —the 
dreadful creature who signs his pictures with an S, with two little | wretch! it ought to. be no punishment—of wheeling two darling 
scratches in the middle. Well, of course, you know that I am speaking | infants, one of which it is quite clear is awakening.te a sense of her 
of that shameful thing called “ Fast anp Stow,” in your Jast number; | father’s depravity. I hope. that.no offspring of ALFRED Horace 
and how could you, a married man (for I’m sure you’re married, in | will ever have cause. to look backwards at, their parent, as that babe. 
fact you said so-in your: paper—oh:! it’s abominable), suffer such am} on the right-hand side of the perambulator. 
infamous, corrupting lessen to. appear? There’s no excuse for you: I Of course you. cannot deny the justice of any of my remarks, and 
think you far worse—yes, far worse than that dreadful bachelor (of yet you have allowed this scandalous outrage to appear, and, to make 
course:he’s a bachelor; none but a bachelor could conceive eo wicked} it werse; just where people can open your paper without cutting the 
a libel on the sacred character of the. domestic hearth). leaves, as. if you were determined to spread. your own shame: Itis 

It was yesterday.morningtbatJ first became acquainted with this, | truly wieked, and I finish my letter by saying that if you do. noben- 
andacious attack on the sanctity of the marriage sta‘e. This week’s | deavour toundo the harm you have done,I shall certain/y not allow 
FUN was as usual:brought to ALFRED Horacx at‘our breakfast table, | ALFRED HoRack to subscribe any longer. 
and I was suddenly startled by a ee eee husband—1 I am, MR. Fury yours indignantly, 
never heard him: laugh so before—and when I looked up in surprise ’ : Nottine.hi 
he said something to himself about “‘ poor ——.” I could not disgrace “a cones? ae ak nea: CORALLINA. 


my pen by writing the other word, but you will, I dare say, know what 
oe : > Ith, = P.S.—I open my letter to say that I have just had.an’ instance of 


it is, and it will make-you blush,.I think, when you see the dreadful en D 

language you have induced ALFRED Horack toindulge in. Of course | that contamination to which ALFRED Horack has been exposed by 

I was shocked, dreadfully shocked. My husband, I am happy to say, the abominable picture I have so severely, yet so justly criticised. Baby 

has never been in the habit of using.such coarse, vulgar, demoralizing | Was lying in her berceaunette (blue and white, for she is very -fair, 
mamma thought rose colour, but we both preferred blue and white), 


expressions, but J have’to thank you for his beginning them now— 
you ovght to be ashamed of yourself. 1 looked at Honack with all the | and was rolling about her beautiful large intelligent eyes, when I asked 


pain I felt, and I’m sure my countenance must-have shown’ the bitter | ALFRED Horack if it was not wonderful the notice shetook. . “ Yes,” 


eee sai TT 


pang I was suffering from as I said “ Horacg!” I grievetosay that | he replied, “a powerful sight 0’ notice, and so, CoRRY, she maybe. 
he did not seem moved at all (see how quick is the power of evilexample), | called Sdas Wegg.” His meaning did not at first flash upon me; but, 
but he laughed again, tossed over Fun to me, bidding me look at what | as you may suppose, I felt inexpressibly disgusted at the bare con- 
he indecorously called “ The Connubial Cartoon,” and then I saw that | nection of such a horrid name as Wegg, with my blessed popsicums ; 
which made me disgusted and ought to make you ashamed. | but the full truth of the cruelty did not comeupon me until ALF BED 
I remonstrated with ALFRED HoRAcE. I! asked him what he sup- HoOrACE reminded me of that impostor in the “ Mutual Friend” who 
posed were a wife’s feelings when she found her husband s0 lost to | has a woodendeg a dirty old man who keeps an apple stall, And I 
propriety as to laugh at.so abominable a picture as that, and then he | have to thank.you-for this / 
laughed louder than ever; and said, “I tell you what it is, Corry, | 
don’t promise to hang on bebind the perambulator withsuch a Gampy 
umbrella as that; and if the infant on the left is intended for our HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 
Lina, why she’s a Tartar; that’s all.” Really, I was nearly angry, 
a -— ee teen epehe ogy up. a . oe | the wishes of numerous correspondents and dash off a few hasty hints 
though I didn’t quite like his look ashe went out. After what I had | Ts oe in society. 
said, and so well explained the evil tendencies of such an.immoral | | -™ Guiering @ room always keep your-hat on. It’ saves the 
picture, he ought not to have had one shadow of a smileupon his | nese eer evsures its not being lost, and makes your hosts feel 
face. It would have pleased me better to see him leave his home even | 44 @¥ Rome. 
more sensible than I know he must have been of what I had felt it my | _ You should always carry your gloves and pocket-handkerchief in 
duty to impress‘upon him, I do not like to see him look grave; but | the crown of your bat—that is, if you have gloves, which are not 





THE near approach of Christmas festivities induces us-to accede to 





in this case there were, of course, vital interests at stake, and he | ecessary if your hands are of a good colour, which can be mistaken 

ought to have been duly penetrated with the enormity of aiding and | for gloves ata slight distance. The pocket-handkerchief should be 

abetting your wickedness, I am sorry to be harsh, but I must and silk or cotton, either yellow or snuff brown. 

will say it—wickedness! _Tf you see any onein the room you would like to know, go up: to 
When I began this letter; I fully intended to make some remarks | him (or her) at once, ask who he (or she) is, and shake both hands 

about these awful pictures themselves, and I do not mean to let you | violently, saying he’s “ just the sort of chap for,you,’ In thecaseof 

off as, no doubt, you would desire. ! suppose your bad, dissipated | a lady you should substitute “gal” for “ chap,” 

young artist— who, I’meonfident, smokes horrid black pipes in bed, and When supper is announced run down-stairs at once and begin cating 

always wears his hat on one side (I am thankful to say that ALFRED | without delay. This saves time and prevents ceremony. 


| 
Horace shows, at present, no inclinations for either of these low | Always recure a bottle of wine for your,-own special drinking, and 


practices—the first, of course not, and to the second he is equally a keep it under the table. Ifthere be champagne the, observation. of 
stranger so far)—well, as I said before, your impertinent artist bas | 4): "ute is indispensable for good manners, 


his own ‘ideas of: happiness, and I suppose they are contained in the : 
: cneiliteaidiadl " ‘ . After supper, should you. have failed to beeomea little elevated, 
upper part of his misguided production. Jn the first place, I cannot! | felgne viewed! you bavenitcach”* end: qectenddeho-editticiel 


fay with what defestation I think ofatand:m. If I had everheardof| _ *€ Pe ; 
ALFEED Horace driving in that way, and especially in a dog-cart, oo pe vom ae = = you to throw off restraint, which 
which mamma always impressed upon me was a great sign of de- | #/ways tends to make partics cul. 

pare in young-men:(and now, 25 a wife and mother, how truly do| Never fail on leaving to take the best hat, coat, and umbrella, you 


feel that she is right)—well, nothing should have induced me to | can get—it’s no use going to parties if you don’t. 
(rrr ce 
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The Remonstrance of “Corallina” on our last Cartoon. 


Mz. Fun,—You’re a maughty good-for-nothing. I’ve always liked 
you till now; indeed mangia time have I said to ALFRED HORACE, 
that as a wife and motherbaby was six months old yesterday ; she | 
has cut three teeth, and ‘really.I do not think I ever saw so intelligent 
a child) I considered yourdeserving of every support and praise, and | 
I’m sure I quite+looked forward to Wednesdays, for I thought you | 
were clever—very, very cleverythough you-don’t deserve that I should 
tell you this, for yowhave behaved abominudlyyand I’m afraid I shall 
never like you agaime Not I don’t mean: I’m afraid I shall not like 
you ; I mean that/l won'¢; in fact, nothing shall make me, unless you 
do all in your powerythough even that willnotmake me think of you 
as I have, but I’m: wellknown to be veryrforgiving, so I will try. 
Mind! all in your power to do away with the effect of that wicked 
picture which yourhave-allowed one of your artists ~oh, I do hate him 
so!—that man who draws very well, I must admit, and J think I may 
say that I can form an opinion, for I was one-of the lady students at 
South Kensizgton before my marriage, and gained a: prize—that 
dreadful creature who signs his pictures with an S, with two little 
scratches in the middle. Well, of course, you know that I am speaking 
of that shameful thing called “ Fast anD Stow,” in your last number ; 
and how could you, a married man (for I’m sure you’re married, in 
fact you said so in your, paper—oh! it’s abominable), suffer such an 
infamous, corrupting lessen to.appear? There’s no excusefor you. I 
think you far worse—yes, far worse than that dreadful bachelor (of 
coursehe’s a bachelor; none but a bachelor could conceive so wicked 
a libel on the sacred character of the.domestic hearth). 
It was yesterday.morningithatJ first became acquainted with this, 
audacious attack on the sanctity of the marriage staie. This week’s 
FUN was as usual:breught to ALFRED Horacx at'our breakfast table, 
and I was suddenly startled by a horrible laugh from my husband—l 
never heard him laugh so before~and when I looked up in surprise 
he said something to himself about “ poor ——.” I could not disgrace 
my pen by writing the other word, but you will, I dare say, know what 
it is, and it will make-you blush,.I think, when you see the dreadful 
language you have induced ALFRED Horack toindulge in. Of course 
I was shocked, dreadfully shocked. My husband, I am happy to say, 
has never been in the habit of using.such coarse, vulgar, demoralizing 
expressions, but J have'to thank you for his beginning them now— 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 1 looked at Horace with all the 
pain I felt, and I’m sure my countenance must-have shown’ the bitter 
pang I was suffering from as I said “ Horacg!” I grieve tosay that 
he did not seem moved at all (see how quick is the power of evilexample), | 
but he laughed again, tossed over Fun to me, bidding me look at what | 
he indecorously called “ The Connubial Cartoon,” and then I saw that | 
which made me disgusted and ought to make you ashamed. | 
I remonstrated with ALFRED Horace. I asked him what he sup- | 
posed were a wife’s feelings when she found her husband s0 lost to 
propriety as to laugh at.so abominable a picture as that, and then he 
laughed louder than ever; and said, “I tell you what it is, Corry, | 
don’t promise to hang on bebind the perambulator withsuch a Gampy 
umbrella as that; and if the infant on the left is intended for our 
Lina, why she’s a Tartar; that’s all.” Really, I was-nearly angry, 
yet I did keep my temper, and spoke seriously, and 1 think I con- 
vinced him that he had been to. blame, for he said nothinz more, 
though I didn’t quite like his look ashe went out. After what I had | 
said, and so well explained the evil tendencies of such an. immoral | 
picture, he ought not to have had one shadow of a smile-upon his | 
face. It would have pleased me better to see him leave his home even | 
more sensible than I know he must have been of what I had felt it my | 
duty to impress‘upon him, I do not like to see him look grave; but 
in this case there were, of course, vital interests at stake, and he 
ought to have been duly penetrated with the enormity of aiding and | 
abetting your wickedness, I am sorry to be harsh, but I must and | 
will say it— wickedness! 
When I began this letter; I fully intended to make some remarks 
about these awful pictures themselves, and I do not mean to let you | 
off as, no doubt, you would desire. 1 suppose your bad, dissipated | 
young artist— who, I’m confident, smokes horrid black pipes in bed, and | 
always wears his hat on one side (I am thankful to say that ALFRED | 
Hoxzacek shows, at present, no inclinations for either of these low | 
practices—the first, of course not, and to the second he is equally a | 
stranger so far)—well, as I said before, your impertinent artist has 
his own ideas of happiness, and I suppose they are contained in the 
upper part of his misguided production. Jn the first place, I cannot 
fay with what de/estation I think of atand:m. If I had ever heard of 
ALFEED Horack driving in that way, and especially in a dog-cart, 
which mamma always impressed upon me was a great sign of de- 
pave in young men (and ‘now, as a wife and mother, how truly do 

feel that she is right)—well, nothing should have induced me to 
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ever'so misconducted himself. And then, look-atthe’ horrid creature 
driving! Is it possible that any: one possessed of the slightest notion 
of decency would ever wear his-hat in that way ? What an insult to 
the beautiful face-of nature through whieh” the disreputable man is 
proceeding, with nota thought, I feel certain, of the:refining land- 
scape around him.. Why even the cowware ashamed of the wretch, for 
they have turned their backs on the vehiole. One can easily see that 
such an abandoned creature would become a vile husband to any un- 
fortunate woman who might be his prey. Your:artist has, uncon- 
sciously of cowrse, drawn the moral which my strictures are intended to 
convey:;’ The-lost being in the lower half of the picture is evidently 
lost by his own wicked defianceof those responsibilities belonging’ to the 
matrimonial state. Any one can see his condition on the night before, 
and I’m sure it saysa great deal for: his wife (I’m confident that 
I’ve seen that identical face before; as.to one of the vbildren in the 
perambulator, I’m convinced), that she does not look; more indignant. 
It is my opinion that the bad man may think himself very kindly 
treated by beimg let off with only. that slight punishment —the 
wretch ! it ought to. be no punishment—of wheeling two darling 
infants, one of which it is quite clear is awakening te a sense of her 
father’s depravity. I hope. that no offspring of ALFRED Horace 


will ever have cause: to look backwards at.their parent, as that babe. 


on the right-hand side of the perambulator. 

Of course you. cannot:deny the justice of any of my remarks, and 
yet you have allowed this scandalous outrage to appear, and, to make 
it werse; just where people can open your paper without cutting the 
leaves, as.if you were determined to spread. your own shame: Itis 
truly wieked, and I finish my letter by saying that if you do noben- 
deavour to undo the harm you have done,I shall certain/y not allow 
ALFRED HORACE to subscribe any longer. 

I am, MR. Funy yours indignantly, 

The Dovecote, Notting-hill, 

Thursday; 15th Devember,; 1864, 

P.S.—I open my letter to say that I have just had an’ instanceof 
that contamination to which ALFRED Horacg has. been exposed. by 
the abominable picture I have so severely, yetso justly criticised... Baby 
was. lying in her berceaunette (blue and white, for she is very fair, 
mamma thought rose colour, but we both preferred blue and , white), 
and was rolling about her beautiful large intelligent eyes, when I asked 
ALFRED Horkack if it was not wonderful the notice shetook. . “ Yes,” 


CORALLINA. 


he replied, “‘a powerful sight o’ notice, and so, CORRY, she: maybe. 


called Sias Wegg.” His meaning did not at first flash upon me; but, 
as you may suppose, I felt inexpressibly disgusted at the bare con- 
nection of such a horrid name as Wegg, with my blessed popsicums ; 
but the full truth of the cruelty did not come;upon me until ALF RED 
Hor ack reminded me of that impostor in the “ Mutual Friend” who 
has a woodendeg a dirty old man who keeps an apple stall, And Il 
have to thank. you for this / 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


THE near approach of Christmas festivities induces us-to accede to 
the wishes of numerous correspondents and dash off a few hasty hints 
om ‘conduct in society.” 

On entering a room always keep your hat on. It saves the 
servants trouble, ensures its not being lost, and makes your hosts feel 
quite at home. 

You should always carry your gloves and pocket-handkerchief in 
the crown of your hat—that is, if you have gloves, which are not 
necessary if your hands are of a good colour, which can be mistaken 
for gloves ata slight distance. The pocket-handkerchief should be 
silk or cotton, either yellow or snuff brown. 

If you see any onein the room you would like to know, go up: to 
him (or her) at once, ask who he (or she) is, and shake both hands 
violently, saying he’s “ just the sort of chap for,you,’ In thecaseof 
a lady you should substitute “gal” for “chap,” . 

When supper is announced run down-stairs at once.end begin cating 
without delay. This saves time and prevents ceremony, 

Always recure a bottle of wine for your, own special drinking, and 
keep it under thetable. Ifthere be champagne. the, observation of 
this rule is indispensable for good manners, 

After supper, should you. have failed to becomea little elevated, 
“feiyna virtue if you bave it not,” and pretend to be a little vinous, 
This amuses the ladies and allows you to throw off restraint, which 
always tends to make partics dull. 

Never fail on leaving to take the best hat, coat, and umbrella you 
can get—it’s no use going to parties if you don’t. 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT “ORPHEE AUX 
ENFERS.” 


NDOUBTEDLY your own co ndent 
has shown himself to be no friend to the 
singular class of entertainment he finds 
in a London music-hall, He has spoken 
much against those institutions, and he 
has written more, and he has little doubt 
but that it will become his duty to write 
more still on the same subject before he 
has absolutely done with it. As a rule, 

he finds little in the performances at 
those establishments which is not de- 
grading both to performer and to 
audience. Idiotic comic songs, in which 
coarseness is the substitute for wit, and 
physical exertion for point, hideous 
acrobatic performances which send 
. Y. O. C. home with a back that aches 
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aloud, and execrably executed pieces of 
intricate vocalization, combine to render the entertainment at a music- 
hall less fitted for man than for beast. : 
But while your correspondent scarifies the unworthy, let him 
apportion praise where praise is due. A few nights since he was at- 
tracted by a bill which promised him a selection from OFFENBACH’S 
Opera Orphée aux Enfers, at the Oxford Music-hall. Now Orphée 
aux Enfers is the special treat that Y. O.C. always promises himself 
v henever duty or pleasure takes him to Paris; and circumstances over 
which Y. O, é, has no control whatever have invariably combined to 
prevent his fulfilling the promise he made to himself. Either Orphée 
is just withdrawn, or it is underlined for the day after his departure, 
or the principal performer is taken ill on the night of performance, 
and another piece is substituted. He does not fail to recognize the 
masterly touch of Fate in all this. There is a persistent obstinacy in 
all that young person’s persecutions which marks their origin beyond 
all mistake. Now, your correspondent’s existence has been, hitherto, 
one long fight with Fate, and in the bill of the Oxford Music-hall he 


desses on the behaviour of JUPITER, convulse the singers with 
laughter, and all, with the exception of these two, laugh with a 
laughter in common. But the two, here represented, share the joke 
between them, and dig each other in the ribs with their music to an 
extent of which we know nothing on earth. It did not clearly appear 
to Y. O. C. why, because JUPITER was proved to be a sad dog, these 
two gentlemen (neither of whom was JUPITER) should dig each other 
as aforesaid, but customs vary, and we must not judge of heaven by 
an earthly standard. 
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Your Own CORRESPONDENT. 





Collegiate Contributions to the Book of Nonsense. 
Oxrorp.—Sxction I. 


THERE was a young fellow of Lincoln, 

Who went hunting one day with a “ Pink” on; 
But the Dons said “Oh! no! 

Our college is slow ; 

You must either cw¢ hunting or Lincoln.” 


There was a young man of All Souls, 
Who was stingy in matters of coals ; 
So one day, for a joke, 

Put the law books of Coxr 

In his fireplace in silent All Souls. 


There was a young scholar of Corpus, 

Who gorged till as fat as a “ porpus;’’ 

But his error recanting, 

He went in for BantTINa, 5 
And expired of starvation at Corpus. as 
There was a young man of St. John’s, oa 
Who'd to play in a piece called Alons- og 
O the Brave ; but his part "4 
Could not get by heart— a 
This forgetful young man of St. John’s. oe 
There was a small freshman of Worcester, & 
Who, one night, in his rooms heard a puss purr, 

So rushed out in a fright, 

In the darkness of night, 

And howled through the cloisters of Worcester. 


There was a “ postmaster” of Merton, 
Whose acquirements were very uncertain ; 
But escaping a pluck; 

By a fluke or good luck, 

Took himself and his B. A. from Merton. 
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fancied he could detect a loophole through which he might be enabled’ 
to turn the flank, for a time, of his remorseless enemy. So he paid 
his a at the door, and found himself once more in a metropolitan 
music-hall, 
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circulated among the audience. The dismal apprehensions which 
reigned in Y. O. C.’s mind at the notion of having to sit out a selec- 
tion from the most sparkling of French operas at a London music- 
hall were not allayed by a perusal of the words of the translation. It 
was preceded by an “ ment” which is absolutely idiotic, and cal- 
culated to vate a king man beyond all bounds. It is a fear- 
ful, horrible thing, and Y. O. C. must dismiss it altegether from his 
mind, or he will be takenill. The libretto itself was not much better. 
He was grieved to see that there existed an impression in the trans- 
lator’s mind that Baotia was pronounced “ Boeosheere,” for he makes 
it rhyme with “here.” He was pained to hear such outspoken words 
as the following placed in the mouth of a young lady :— 
,“ Atomensr seducing, sure "twas naughty!” 


more especially when the proper name is pronounced as a dissyllable. 
So he prepared himself for a miserable half-hour, and complained 
bitterly that the absolute necessity for circumventing Fate whenever 
an ity presented itself, should compel him to play these 


jokes upon himself. 








The Wrong End of it. 


A VERY terrific story of Oriental jealousy and cruelty was lately 
going the rounds of the papers. It turns out to be without founda- 
wane in fact, instead of there having been a head cut off, it was only 
a tale. 


~~ 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
It is stated on good authority that Donato, the one-legged, is 
without doubt the master of poetry of motion ; at all events he is said 
to be most unmistakeably a regular hop-era dancer. . 


= 






was a thing to be remembered, and your correspondent does not think 
he will ever forget it. These two gentlemen appeared to be om pd 


a A : . 
: § The selection was about to commence, and an English libretto was 
wrapped up in each other. The remarks of the various gods and 
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LONDON BY NIGHT. 


Not in the busy noonday, 
Not when the sun is high, 
But when the gas-light flareth, 
And the stars light up the sky; 
Take we a walk through Londen, 
And in each square and street, 
Oh, Heaven! what forms of vieeand wee, 
And misery we meet, 


There Traviata singeth 
BacCHANTE®’s treach’rowswong ; 

Each note to mem’ry brimgeth 
Some token of her wromg. 

There Incoen 
Heedless of sin amd shame; 

Her form our mind sti]] hauateth— 
A woman. but in names 
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That Hoop so welt hath chanted 
In his immortal song. 
Then—|like an arrow 
From yeoman’s bow— 
She throws herself, 
Into the gulf below: 
Therwaters g oer her 
With sad and mournful sound; 
To morrow shall the papers show 
A paragraph “ Founp DaewwEp?’ 


Here, on the workhouse dooxstepy 
A woman meets our eye; 
Her bed the freezing cold, cold stone— 
Her canopy, the sky. 
Here hath she come to die—in 
To draw her latest breath ; 
And one more claims the epitaph 
Of “Stow ty Starvep To Dears.” 
Hers is a sadd’ning story— 
A husband lately dead, 
And children gathering round her, 
Who loudly cried for bread. 
She rang the bell of the workhouse, 
Only to be denied, 
And in the streets of London 
By night she drooped and died. 
Such are the sights, dear reader, 
That meet our ’stonished eye, 
As we pace the streets of London 
atten stars light up the sky ; 
in the proudest city 
Of all this fair domain, 
Whose ’scutcheon bears this only blot, 
Its banner but this stain. 


Then, when at merry Yule-tide, 
Long parted friends shall meet, 
And hearts, oft dulled by business cares, 
With warm emotions beat— 
When in unsullied joyousness 
The foaming cup goes round, 
And in the dear home circle 
No broken link is found — 
Then by the many blessings — 
Which have to thee been given, 
Oh! use the glorious attribute 
Which makes earth likest heaven ; 
And with a hand unsparing, 
Aecording to thy might, 
Rescue the wanderers 
In London’s streets by night. 





War tree does a person resemble who is tired of the Irish melodies? 


~The sick-o’-Mooré of course, 





THe Wrone Sort or Hotty ror Cunisrmas—Melanc-holy. 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN, 


No. 3.—Tue Secretary or STATE FOR WAR. 


THE duties of a Secretary of State for War are to administer those 
sinews of war on which the welfare of the state depends. He must 
therefore see that all the clerks in his department are as jolly as they 
on and allow a » treat ~ public generally, = the rn in ay 

cular, just as they please, ey are permanen 9 eis m 
the creature of a Government, ios he must therefore feel sure that 
they know what they want a great deal better than he does. If he 
ventured to interfere with them the result would be terrible to 
contemplate. 

We will put an imaginary case. 

Suppose a Secretary of State for War should happen to be a 
and promising nobleman of liberal and economic views, and he 


















attempt to introduce amy reforms into his Would it not 
bea painful and trying thing for old f who were 
‘Tories. under him, to call him “a miserable pe” Of 


servin 
leemmasitiwowld, because having well- minds, they would see 
im this: a subversion of all that Tories: hold dear. And fact that 
satel bo irony ooulig.an-th‘would trem higutp: didingeishes and 
as it wo an 
G and reflecting om a nobleman who was 
ourably knowm ali over England, and had served his 
ith profit to it. and credit to himself at a time when some of 
ks had not even arrived at suflicient discretion to know when 
at chicken hazard.. 
‘let us make a bolder supposition:. Let us imagine that this 
unfortunate Secretary, who was lm rs he a vay that the country 
get the work it paid for, were to e that the soldiers 
fought for that country should have placed in their hands a plain 
lligible set. of regulations ins of a mass of 
and imeomprehensible jargon, only to be understood by mem who 
beem years in the department, and had studied them until they forgot 
— language, and could not write English whem called on to 

80, 

Supposing this imagi Secretary of State to think this step desir- 
able, and supposing him, therefore, to put the work into the hands of 
a literary man and lawyer, what would be the natural result? Why, 
of course, a terrible disaffection and disorganization of that nob 
body of men the British arm—no! not that—the War Department, 
That Secretary of State would become a marked man, shunned by his* 
own officials, and driven to desperation by his isolated position. 

We will, however, try our readers’ imaginations no further. They 
will see from this sk hypothesis the portentous disturbance that 
vane result from any Secretary of State’s showing a desire to do his 
work. 


In = of the occasional so-called in the ition papers, 
the public knows very little of the ofthe pyblic departments 
When the Tories are in, the Liberal papers find fault with it ; when the 
Liberals are in, the. Tory papers find fault with it and both heap all 
the abuse on the head of the Secretary of State, real truth being 
that he has no more to do with it than the s ax Seem ee 
with the water that flows from it. The work with w 
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his country money, or to benefit the soldier, 
ae nce ees ie enwrap routine, he will become the victim 
o re and rudeness. Let him, by all means 
learn to be kind to his men and indulgent to follies, and 
so he shall become a model Secretary of State for War, and nobody 
will call him “a wretched Radical,” than which no punishment can 
be more terrible. 





HOLE-LY WRONG, 
Ax Irish paper, im reference to the projected construction of a 
tunnel] under the river at Dublin, says :— 
‘* A Thames Tannel is about to be constructed under the Liffey.” 
How the Thames Tunnel can be ia two at once--or, at all 
events, in any other place than under the T is for the com- 
patriots of S1z Bewias Rocug to show, 
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every two lines of comment. Take Pops, Cowper, and WorsLey, The idea is to teach girls by love and inspiration. You might as 
aod neue maenRe Nene: = ye Sane ee vas bang HA se well try to teach a aiaiene ‘ts celedhiinn Ge to teach a goose . like 
rom the text, ° . st , -Wi j 

pe me ee ed en) stuffing orld-wifery, says the authoress, is the bane of modern 


The author should have used rhyme, or if he couldn’t rhyme he should 
have used hexameters; if failing there, pentameters, or the Spenserian. 
But no doubt Lorp DerBy would say chacund son “ gout.” 


of inan about woman—that she is a little torment, a vast expense, and | December than ia any other month, but we thiak it not improbable 
perfecily useless, that women are rapidly degenerating and becoming | from the number of little Brzxs one meets with. 

mere bits of costly furniture, that they don’t make half such good 

things as their mothers did, that the extent of their incapacity is only 
exceeded by the extent of their skirts. The author has devoted too 
much attention to woman’s personal appearance, forgetting that 
the aid of paste, paint, and powder has levelled all beauty. 


A wasp at sea must find it very slow business. We wonder what | A Fellow- : 
Dr. Watts would have found for his busy bees to do in a gale of wind. | Spurncron has been meet oe Somebody says it is 
MEMOIRS OF A LITTLE BOY. because he is a dis-grease to his cloth, but we don’t endorse his opinion. a 


sss esses 
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THE RISING GENERATION. 
Edward (nervously) :—“ I say, RICHARDS, MY GOOD FELLOW, JUST GET ME A NIP OF BRANDY!” 


Richards :—“ A NIP OF BRANDY, Sin?” 
Edward :—“ Yxus; FACT 18 I AM JUST GOING TO propose TO NELLY PLANCHE, AND FEEL RATHER FUNKY.” 








LITERAL LITERATURE Soe ees Dement vey eit bt nee tht 

: ° 2 ? : . 2 

HOMER TRANSLATED BY EDWARD, EARL OF DERBY. | been rejected, poisoned his intended bride with the gift of a twopenny 
[INSTRUCTIONS TO REVIEWERS. gingerbread, and had sought death up the nursery chimney. 


Fottow the example of the Times—make a column of extract for WHAT A WOMAN OUGHT TO BE (Ce qu'une feme doit étre). 


society. Just so, madam, but the girls are all infatuated, and until 
they see themselves as others see them, they will go on, the blind 
leading the blind into the ditch. 
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This is not a bad work, but we have an opinion as to the metre. 


WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT WOMEN. | NOTES AND QUERIES. 
This is a ridiculous book. It doesn’t mention theordinary thoughts | InFrans.—We do not know whether more WILLIAMS are born in 


JUVENIS.—It is not usual to kiss a young lady when you are in- 
troduced to her for the first time. If you take your hat into a room 
when you call, you are not expected to sit on it, 

Sengx.— We cannot recommend any certain cure for a bald head 
except cutting it off. The operation is painful, but effectual. 





> 








WASPS OF THE OCEAN. 





Juvenile sensation; small boy murder and homicide, In time we SPURGEON is not a superfine wax candle; but coupling his intrinsic 
shall have babies strangling themselves with the cradle strings— | value with his peculiar practices in the way of baptism, we should be 
diminutive Romgos and JuLrets. How tragic would be the record | inclined to pronounce him a farthing dip. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CUSTOMER. 


Little Girl (in a breath) :—“’ERn’s A PENNY. A ’APERTH OF TEA DUST, A FARDEN’S 
WORTH,A SUGAR, AND A FARDEN OUT; AND MOTHER SES, CAN YEE LEND HER A CHINBY 
CUP, A KITTLE, A BIT 0’ COAL, A FEW STICKS 0’ WOOD, AND A MATCH ?” 


THE STREETS IN WINTER. 


(Being a little mental photography indulged in by owr own Critic during 
his peregrinations from Hyde-park to Fleet-street.) 


THE study of the human face in winter is one of the most diverting 
studies in which the mind can indulge—the chief feature of attraction 
being the nose; indeed, that is the “ leading” feature—blow it !—and 
therefore, I will con-scent-rate all my critical pocket-handkerchief 
upon it, and present it in its full-blown beauty to my readers. 

Instinctive politeness compels me to give the softer sex precedence. 
Casting back my mind’s eye, I see a rotund face looming through a 
chill fog ; it is the face of a woman who sells trotters. Her nose is 
of the type which seems to shrink from competition with other por- 
tions of the face ; it looks like a dyspeptic cherry in a pond of Scotch 

orridge. Asshe approaches nearer it assumes the appearance of a 
ittle bit of underdone beef in a bladder of lard. Poor woman! she 
is happy in one circumstance—that she has so little nose to get cold. 
I pass or by, pitying her “leading fragment,” and 

I stumble upon a diminutive genus—a small child with a big nose. 
Now this is positively painful. A big nose in any case is an infliction, 
but on a tiny countenance it is a-bore-tion. As she passes you her 
eyes seem to say, “ Why in the world have I got such a big nose, and 
why the deuce does it get so cold?” I feel painfully philanthropic—I 
feel a resistless impulse to take the nose in my hands and warm it, 
but whilst I am meditating I perceive that it is dis ons wees 
the corner. I can see nothing but the nose and the rim of the bonnet. 

The rest is haze—or straws; probably the latter, with some ribbon 

strings, 

te the next morning—clear and bitterly frosty, I discern some- 
thing like an animated scaffold-pole in a bonnet and shawl. I search 
for the nose; it is elongated and rather obscure, but expressive. It 
resembles a thermometer with red-hot mercury. This singular con- 
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“Good Night” to Sixty-four. 


Srxty-Four, “ good night! ” 
Nothing more of light, 

Old year, shalt thou see ; 
Lo! thy race:is;run, 
And another sun 

Never shines for thee. 


Old man very grey, 
In the last decay, 
Time declares thine end ; 
To the waiting host 
Of the Past—a ghost 
Soon must thou descend. 


Hark ! the sturdy shout, 

Of the bells clang out, 
Over all the town ; 

Men are making them 

Sing his requiem 
As he goeth down. 

Ta the solemn rhyme 

Of the steeple chime 
Chanting as he dies; 

Driving on the snow 

Hast winds fiercely go, 
Shrieking their replies, 

Winter, stern and cold, 

Carries out the old 
Author of his birth ; 

And he digs a bed 

For the ancient’s head, 
In the frozen earth, 


Looking on the while, 
Time, with gloomy smile, 
Thy last hour to tell, 

Asa poognes stands, 
Waving his dark hands 
Bidding thee, farewell ! 


An ITALIAN QuESTION.— Why is 
GARIBALDI like a person “in pain all 
over ? ”~-Because he’s every inch a king 
aching. 








struction is never red-hot in the same place two seconds ° 
One instant the bridge blushes like a peony, the next instant eX- 
tremity emulates the nucleus of a cornet, less creature ! she is 
a migratory sewing-machine; she makes shirts at five 
apiece, and she of course cannot buy enough food to supply blood 
over her body, so she has to make a quantity do duty, like a 
rural policeman with an extensive beat. 

Dear me ! how very astonishing! I stood aside to ae © ROERE 


female to descend from her carriage. I look for the nose, you 
ever tie a bit of string round the tip of your and make it 
into a cherry ? er this tongue-tip on to ah here of York. 
shire pudding, and you have her ladyshi p's - ” This 
tongue-tip looks in aul yard evenien ees or the eyes out from 
a respectful distance, as if utterly flabbergasted at the of ha 


any existence at all in the vicinage of the magnificent im 
which her ladyship used for startling an elderly gentleman out of his 
ood behaviour, and making him swear in a most unbecoming manner 
y sneezing with stentorian vigour. I flew down a by-street—I was 
overcome—I hailed a cab, The cabman would not hear me. “He 
nose me!” I muttered. Bah! I dreamed of nose all day; I slept 
on it—not on the nose—oh, no! but on “it,” that is, the day’s 
experience, 
have a good deal more to say about women’s noses, but it is 





getting late and I am getting sensational—heaven only nose where I 
should end. mene mes shall ROME. DOSES 
again—the verb to no, I mean, you no, ery nose, so it’s 
right, Good night, Fox, my dear boy. 

LeGaL.—In consideration of the very “ sti remarks” a certain 
well-known character, “learned in the law,” is to be in the habit 
of making, we would suggest that he should, for the future, be called 


Ma. SERJEANT Serpent-1nEk. 
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‘Club had their annual dinner the other day, and ViscoUNT INGESTRE 


TOWN TALE. 


By,THe Luncuser aT THE PUBs. 


Tux President’s message seems to give little hope of peace. It is 
of course for his interest and that of all Shoddydom that the day of 
reckoning which would follow the proclamation of peace shoul be 
put off as long as possible. Imagine what will be the feelings of a 
great nation like the American when—the fight being over, the dead 
buried, and the money hopelessly gone—it begins to consider calmly 
for what it has lavished blood and treasure, and by whom 1t was 
induced to do so! No wonder that ABraHam LincoLn’s voice is for 
war. If he be nota bigger fool than even his enemies account him, 
he must see that when the balance is struck the first thing the people 
he has wrouged will feel inclined to do will be to string him up to the 
nearest Jamp-post to the White House, 

Nosix lords are very nice things—regarded as ornaments; but 
they will sometimes go out of their own line, and do things for which 
they are not fitted. I came on a very amusing instance of this mis- 
directed energy the other day in a country paper. The Stone Farmers’ 
























presided. But he was not contented with the routine duties of a 
chairman, and launched into verse of his own making. Here are a 
few quotations from it, just by way of sample, I wouldn’t for worlds 
inflict the whole on my readers :-— 
**T’ll sing yeu a little song, 
I'll not be very long, 
Se pray your whistles whet 
While I sing the alphabet, 
A is for the Anniversary of the Stone Fat Cattle Show. 
B is for the Beasts, I’m sure look well enow. 
a * * * . 7. * 


G is for the Guano you must put upon your land. 
If is for Harrow, the Secretary of this baud. 
* * * * * * 


I is for Inoxstre, who this evening fills the chair, 

J is for the Jaw he causes you to hear,” 
Was there ever such poor stuff as this even from a noble lord before ? 
It is enough to make the Port CLosxE envious and QuaLLon die of 
spite, if he have not abandoned verse and taken to criticism, that 
refuze of disappointed bards. 

THE Royal Academy has elected two new members—JOHN CALLCOTT 
Horster and THomas Farp. I don’t think there is much fault to 
find with the choice. Horstry is comparatively a veteran, and has 
earned the decoration; while Farp, is a younger soldier of the 
palette, but no one who remembers “The Mitherless Bairn” and 
“From Dawn to Dusk” will question his right to a place in the 
National Academy. The Academy, by the way, has just had notice 
that Jonn Grsson, the sculptor, intends to leave thirty-two thousand 
pounds to the Academy at his death, on condition that three rooms be 
maintained for the exhibition of casts of his works. This is a noble 
gift from an eminent man, whose history is one that gives the highest 
encouragement to genius and merit under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, I only hope, however, that Mr. Grsson will add 
another proviso to the bequest, namely, that his gift to the Academy 
and the nation shall not be appropriated by the Boilers’ clique, and 
made the foundation of a lot of snug family appointments. 

THERE has been a good deul said lately about a Court of Final 
Appeal. It is a pity that something of the sort cannot be established 
for Literature and Art. There are many moot questions which 
might be settled by such a tribunal. We want some well-chosen 

y to rule certain matters at present in a most unsatisfactory state 
—take the copyright question for one. The advisability of signing 
articles—especially reviews—is another. The anonymous system 

rmits personal pique to pass as unbiassed justice, and the privilege 
is seriously abused, The outside public does not know the wires that 
pull the puppets; for instance, is not aware that a book severely 
handled by the Bookseller is the work of the editor of the Publisher's 
Circular. Men who are behind the scenes know how the thing is 
worked—that this favourable notice of So-and-so is written by a friend 
of So-and-so’s—or, perhaps, by So-and-so himself—or that that 
“ pitch-in ” was due to So-and-so’s having rejected the reviewer’s copy 
when he edited the Something-or-other. It is time that something 
were done to mend this state of affairs. Why does not some wealthy 
man start a weekly review, all branches of art, literature, and science 
being confided to conscientious men who know their subjects and 
write well on them? It would be a bit of a struggle at first, for 
people do not love the truth, but it isa great thing and will prevail, 
as the old Roman maxim says, and I fancy such a paper would become 
& power in the country very soon. 


MusicaL.—We know several fiddl h 
anaes ers whe are now suffering from 
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THE SPIRIT WIFE. 
'IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Respectfully Dedicated to all Ardent Believers in the Feats of the 
DAVENPORT BROTHERS. 


CHAPTER II. 


As the smoke of the fragrant Virginian 
Slowly rose to the ceiling o’erhead, 

It’s wreaths took the form of a monster, 
With goggle eyes staringly red. 

And ’twas thus that the spectre addressed me 
(His tones filled my spirit with fear) :— 

** Why do you not wed and be happy 
With your wife anda hundred a year ? ” 


Although I’m by nature courageous, 
I think I may say that I shook; 

Mz. GHost, or LorD SPIRIT was reading 
My thoughts like a clear-printed book. 

“‘T’d marry, and glad to, your lordship, 
How to do so by no means so clear, 

For you know that my—poems, I call them, 
Only bring me a hundred a year.” 


He laughed : “So, is that all your trouble ? 
It very soon find you a wife ;” 
And he drew from his pocket a regiment 
Of cartes de visite from the life. 
He threw them all down on the table, 
And said, with a sardonic leer, 
*T’ll assist in procuring a 
Who will wed on a hundred a year. 
“And, my friend,” quoth the shade, “I’m delighted 
To assist a poor mortal like you ; 
And, in this case, without my assistance, 
I’m sure I don’t know what you’d do; 
For I’m certain no far-seeing mother, 
Who knows what beef, mutton, and beer 
Cost per annum, would sanction her daughter’s 
. Wedding you with your hundred a year. 


“So just choose from this host of portraits— 
No ‘stern parient’ need hold you in awe— 
And believe on the word of a spectre, 
You need fear no mother-in-law. 
I’}l warrant my lasses sweet tempered, 
With notions of management clear ; 
In fact, either one is a treasure 
To you, with your hundred a year.” 


I looked o’er the hundreds of portraits 
The spectre had kindly thrown down ; 
There were rosy-cheeked girls from the country, 
~. And the delicate beauties of town ; 
There were brunettes so winsome and witching, 
With masses of raven-black hair, 
And maidens with sweet golden tresses, 
And faces entrancingly fair. 


“ Come, now, don’t be a month,” said the spectre» 
“I’ve a long way to travel to-night ; 

One would think you the only poor author 
Who bemoaneth his terrible plight. 

Take another deep draught of Falernian, 
Your woe-begone spirits to cheer, 

And choose which young lady you’ll honour 
With your home and your hundred a year.” 


Then I chose a fair lass from the regiment, 
And laughed as I thought of the whim 
(The spectre was frowning severely, 
He thought I was laughing at him) ; 
He blew on the damsel selected, 
Named Dr. (she’d no arrow or spear) ; 
As he vanished he bade me be happy 
With my wife and my hundred a year. 


Oh! horror! the maiden was moving, 
His breath had endowed her with life ; 
She softly leant down and embraced me— 
I was kissed by that spectre-born wife. 
“ We can laugh at those damsels Belgravian ” 
(Said a voice that fell sweet on my ear) : 
“ How happy am I with my husband, 
For he has a whole hundred a year.” 
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FROM OUR COLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Srr,—It is very cold; I shiver and freeze, and I rattle my knees; I 
stutter and chatter, and “ What is the matter ?” inquire my friends. 
The inquiry sends me quite out of my mind, for all through it I find 
they don’t suffer from cold, but quite fearless and bold venture into 
the slush, which they manfully crush into semblance of jam, and they 
don’t care a—lamb. 

They say when I shiver, “Gop bless me, it’s hiver,’”’ but I don’t 
find that I’m much more partial to rime or to half-melted mess, or I 
feel the cold less (I don’t, I’m quite sure of it) ’cause I get more of it. 

I shiver and stutter ; with rum and with butter to drink when one’s 
bed is in—that’s the best medicine. I tallow my nose and I flannel 
my toes, and I wrap up my top. I can’t write comic copy. 

I hope you will be very angry with me, and you'll call at my place 
with a very red face, to demand what the deuce I suppose is the use of 
this shabby excuse, that you’re all ina mess as you're going to press, 
and instead of excess (as you would have, you thought) you were four 
columns short. For I feel that it would do me very much good if 
some fellow would come to my very cold home and address me with 
warmth—there’s no rhyme to warmth. 

By the bye—ha, ha! of course not. There’s no rime (frost) to 
warmth, for the warmth would melt it. There, I give you that. 
Take it and be happy. Yours, S. Hiver. 





NURSERY RHYMES, 
For STATESMEN IN THEIR SECOND CHILDHOOD, 
FOR A PREMIER. 


TWADDLE, twaddle, little Pam, 
While you utter “ Here I am, 
Up among the Whigs so high, 
What a pretty boy am I!” 


FOR A FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Write letters cross, 
And threatening force, 
You silly old party upon the high horse ; 
With threats at his fingers’ 
End, fearful of blows, 
He’s sure to make you sick whatever he does, 


FOR AN INDIAN SECRETARY. 
There was an old woman lived on as a Woop, 
And if she’s not dead, why she’s almost as good. 


FOR A HOME SECRETARY. 
There was a stubborn man, 
And he had a certain plan 
For improving of the felon, as he said, said, said ; 
But the public would not brook 
The notion that he took 
Into what he pleased to fancy was his head, head, head. 


So they cried out to the Home 
Secretary, “Hullo! come, 
You’d best be rectifying your mistake, take, take ; 
Your leavers, if you’ll look, 
Their crimes have ne’er forsook, 
And are making honest people frightened, shake, shake, shake. 


BROTHER IGNATIUS, 


THE papers state that Brotugr IGnativs has been presented with 
a beautiful black and tan retriever by a lady in Scotland. Poor dog! 
He has fallen into bad company, and will lead a dog’s life if he is ex- 
pected to retrieve all the crazy young man’serrors. The nobler animal 
has been named “Lion” by his master, and we hear that the pair 
(the dog must excuse our putting the other creature on an equality 
with him) are known as “The Lion and, the Lamb”-entable. Of 
course the retriever’s character is lost, and his position sacrificed by 
the connection, for every one who sees him in company with a 
monk-ey must naturally take him for a mere dancing-dog. 





A KNOWING BIRD. 

Wuen Siz Heney Srorxs visited Malta, a little while since, he 
astonished the Maltese by appearing in a civilian suit, or mufti. It is 
to be supposed that the Maltese are a little ignorant of ornithology, or 
they would never have expected to see Storxs looking like flamingoes, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
A wew and enlarged edition of Men of the Times is announced. 
We presume the enlargement is rendered necessary by the introduc- 
tion of BanTING the Great, 


BUN. 
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A ROME-AUNT. 
By a Son or Erin. 


So the Frinch is a-goin’ to retoire, 

And his Houliness lave in the moire ; 
But, bedad, who’s afraid ? 
There’s the Oirish Brigade, 

To defind their dear Pope wlil aspoire ! 

Och, foire ! 
What more could the darlint desoire ? 


To be sure they’ve odd ways av their own, 
As on pravious occashins was shown, 
For they fought mighty harrd 
Wid the Pope’s own picked guarrud, 
Till all Rome wid cracked pates was bestrown ! 
Ochone ! 
They’re the childer for breakin’ a bone ! 


Whin they’ve druv all his sojers away, 
And he’s got no definders but they, 
*T wouldn’t cause me surproise, 
Should the foightin’ aroise, 
Av they boulted right off from the fray, 
Astray, 
With much bouldness, comboined with dismay, 


POACHED OR ADDLED ? 


Poor BRAMWELL, whose brains are addled very badly at times, 
has been letting off his judicial, but injudicious steam at some 
poachers lately. He said, “ You are a sampie of a poavher for whom 
some people feel sympathy”—this is BraMWELL’s Hnglish, not ours. 
“ Here is a list of your convictions,” and then the wise judge read a 
number of cases in which the prisoner had been punished for stealing 
as well as poaching, and fancied he was arguing from this in favour 
of the gamelaws. Poor BRAMWBLL does not know cause from effect, 
and his “convictions” are as unenviable as the poacher’s, The 
prisoner was not a poacher, my dear B., because ho was a thief 
(your list begins with “night-poaching”), but had become a thief 
because some reverend justice (clergymen are always on the bench 
when there’s justices’ justice dove) had sent him for an infringement 
of the wicked game laws to a gaol, which is the school of thieves, to 
which you and the country magistrates send poachers to be educated 
into criminals. 





eee 


IN THE BLUES, 


A RECENT action arising out of an assault committed by “ an officer 
and a gentleman,” throws some light on the pleasures of sporting in 
such company. Muscular Christianity appears to be gaining ground 
among our officers, but in rather an unequal manner ; for, to judge 
from the conduct of LigUTENANT Hxxgway, a good deal of the 
Christianity becomes eliminated, and the muscularity geeemcnenies 
rather seriously. Wedo not envy the regiment whic 8e8 80 
gallant an officer, and pity those brother officers who, being compelled 
to be ina “mess” with him, naturally suffer the consequences at- 
tendant on the touching of oe We must, however, protest on the 
part of an absent man, who fought his opponent in the ring bravely 
and manfully, against the application of the name of “ Huxnan”’ to 
the “officer and gentleman” who kicked an unresisting man 
dangerously, and when he was down. 


From our Dyspeptic Contributor. 

UcnH! What’s the good of bothering a chap erage !—comic 
copy? I hate the world, Confound it, sir, I repeat—ugh!~I hate 
the world. It is a great horrid, round, indigestible thing, like a 
plum pudding. And it was Christmas-day the other day—and the 
plum pudding—ugh! ‘There, I shan’t write aline of copy, and that’s 
flat—ugh ! 


oe 


WATCH YOU WILL, 


A Spanisu watchmaker, we learn from a contemporary, has 
recently constructed a watch that only requires winding up once a 
year. We should fancy the promoters of joint-stock companies 
(limited) would be very glad to get hold of the secret, as their works 
don’t run as long as that in most instances. 


oe eee ee ee oe 


Wuy are books the best friends ?— Because when they bore you, 
you can always shut them up without offence ! 
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THAT’S THE WA'Y THE MONEY GOES. 


Second Jock (nearly pwmped out) :—“ THO’T YOU SAID YOU DIDN’T MEAN WINNIN’, JIM?” 


First Jock (full of running):—“No more I DO; THE GUV’NOR HAS LAID AGIN THE OLD ’088, AND SAYS I MUSTN’T LET 
THE POT BOIL OVER, 80 I’M BOUND TO LOSE A LEATHER AT THE NEXT FENCE. A’MOST A PITY TOO, AIN’T IT? HE'S GOIN’ 


BOOTIFUL, AND FRESH AS A FOUR-YEAR OLD.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Dopgtt SHOFELL.—We are not aware whether the plantation 
negrees of South Carolina dance cotton reels, The reel question is 
not affected by the name. : 

Pgruicr.—A triple-bob-major does not mean a superintendent at 
Scotland-yard. 

Sporry.—We are not in possession of an unfailing recipe for re- 
moving freckles, Asa speculation we should try the application of 
a red-hot poker—that is, of course, if the freckles were not our own. 

Auics.—The lock of hair you enclose is apparently from a door- 
mat, If, as you assert, it was cut from a young gentleman’s head, all 
we can say is that his nut must be a cocoa-nut. 

Sux-Nan.—You wish to know whether when any one displeases - 
you can knock him down, walk up and down his back, and kick him 

the stomach. As we haven’t the honour of knowing you we cannot 
state positively, but we should think it would depend on your size and 
strength. You ought to know best what you can do. What you 
will suffer for doing it will be for the judge to decide. What we hold 
you to be, we will not say. Verbwm sap. 

Nxcess1Tas.— You had better not consult a lawyer. 

8. Caawixe.—Your handwriting is abominable. “My deer sur,” 
is not the right way to begin a letter. 

CrisPin.—You wish to know how to make boots water-tight. We 
can’t help. We never heard of any one getting tight with water. 

Sprzxep.—If you meet the daughters of a nobleman at a ball to 
which you have contrived to get invited, it is not usual to call on them 
the next day, or to insist on going out shopping with them. 

Sruttvs.—If you have sent five postage stamps to any one with 
the expectation of receiving in return an easy method for making a 
large fortune, all we can say is that you are a flat, which, however, 
you may not consider flattering. 

Y¥.— Why, indeed ! 


| 
| 








Fashionable Gossip. 

Lorp Dgrsy has been recently confined to the house with gout. 
It is not polite, however, to allude to that fact, and a recently pub- 
lished translation, by describing him as a Stay-at- Homer. 

Eakt RussBL11 is reported to be improving in condition, He has 
not lately had any return of his old attack—the determination of ink 
to the fingers. On inquiring after his lordship, our reporter was in~ 
formed by a civil and powdered footman, that the earl was “ much 
better letterly.” 

A rumour is afloat that Lonp PaLMERSTON meditates a retirement 
from the active cares of office shortly, in order to be enabled to com- 
plete a labour of love on which he has for a long time been engaged. 
We believe we are not breaking the seal of confidence when we state 
that this task is the editing of the complete works of the late JosEPH 
MILLER. The undertaking could not be in better hands, 


ONCE MOOR. 
Tue Government of Bengal, alarmed at the effects of the cyclone 


_at Calcutta, will shortly appoint a committee to examine into the state 


of the moorings in that port. We should be inclined to think them 
moor or less inefficient, especially the latter. Good authorities state 
thatit is no wonder the ships went on shore when they had such a 
(h)anchoring. 


Adding Insult to India-ry. 
THE Bhootees have insultingly remarked that if we advance into 


Bhootan we shall put our foot in it, and wish other people were 
standing in our shoes. Well, time will shoe. 





‘To MatcH-Makinae Mammas.—Take care that when making 
eligible marriages for your daughters you do not have them Jed to the 
hymeneal halter. 
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SHOULDER, MY ROSE-BUD! 
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AWAY! YE BOARDMEN. 


* Away! away! ye blackguards, 
The marching of your placards 

I will not suffer more ;” 
Thus spake the InsPpEcTOR DUBKIN, 
A chieftain nobly burking 

A nest-egg of the poor. 


What though lean men are willing, 
For guerdon of a shilling, 

To drag cold, weary feet 
Through miles of slush for hours— 
Great DurKIN grandly glowers, 

And steams with valiant heat. 


For BABBAGEAN fogeys, 
Upon the organ bogeys: 

High penalties were laid ; 
But far more blessed is the hand which 
*Gainst the wicked wooden sandwich 

Doth wield a trenchant blade. 


What though the monsters could not 
Gain bread else—the DuRxKIN would not 
Let abures be ; 
That the kennel should be cumbered 
With a file of rascals hungered, 
Was an infamy. 


So, of Right a keen dissector, 

Rose him up, that stern Inspector, 
And across the plain 

Of the West, he boldly poured men * 

On the army of the Boardmen 
Drenched with bitter rain. 


And your legions conquered, DURKIN, 

But we don’t quite like the working 
Of your mighty plan ; 

Just at Christmas we would rather 

That the City’s heart should father 
Every starving man. 


Or, at least, give all the chances 
That it could to all advances 
On an honest road. 
Pshaw! what stuff! prick up the cattle 
Falling down in foodless battle, 
With the sharpest goad. 


Stop, though—that you’re but the minion 
Of some great man’s great opinion 
All may plainly see; 
Very easy ’tis to sift ye, 
And ’tis waste of time to lift ye 
From obscurity. 


DvuRKIN, most important beadle, 
Well thou knowest how to wheedle 
Something up above ; 
Go it, DurKtn, the Couragesu-, 
Nothing is so advantageous 
As a great man’s love. 


Who is he, that noble creature, 

Noble Durkrn’s nobler teacher 
In the path of right ? 

Ts it one whose gallant cocked hat 

By the ribald hath been mocked at, 
Though a pretty sight P 


Of it, not the Knight of Scotland 

(Yard weadd), come, DUBKIN, what grand 
Magisterial lord 

Has impelled thee to the duty 

Of preserving all the beauty 
That our streets afford ? 


Ah! well, sure enough ’twere pity 

If the town were not quite pretty, 
And the dresses new ; 

Just at Christmas to be lenient 

Would be very inconvenient— 
Off! ye ragged crew. 








FUN. | - ae 
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THE FRAGRANT WEED IN DANGER. 


THE following record, evidently, belonging to a member of the 
British’ Anti-Tobacoo Societ a | 
Polinaiondet ik teens iety, was as ge in the Westminster 


“Woke at seven a.m. by a smell of smoke, and jumped u — 
thinking that I should be able to make out a case for wae an 
thus earn an honest penny, Was disappointed, however, as it turned 
out to be my naignnenws back smoke coming down my chimney. 
After breakfast did a prowl round the Charing-cross station in hopes 
of catching some one going in with a cigar. ked out for the well- 
dressed miscreants, as they pay handsomely to avoid exposure, and 
the labourer is worthy, &o, Saw a young man with a large cigar 
jump out of a Hansom and rush into the station; followed him to get 
his name, but he refused to tell me, Tried to gain the knowl 
from his portmanteau, and took it up for the purpose of reading the 
address, when he came up and smashed my hat over my eyes, and 
threatened to give me in charge for stealing it. The ruffianly guard, 
whom he had bribed, took his part, so I thought it more prudent to 
withdraw. Not discouraged, waited outside in hopes of somethin 
turning up, but was at last told to move on by the police, who olened 
to listen to my explanation that I was an agent of the Society. (Mem. 
—To look out for a policeman smoking on his beat, and won’t I just 
tell his inspector.) Walked across the park to Victoria Statien, and 
on my way saw a number of persons sitting on benches and lying on 
the grass smoking. Remonstrated with them, and gave them tracts 
warning them “a the pernicious habit. Met wit t rudeness 
in most cases. Was told to go to Bath four times ; to Jericho, seven 
times ; to hook it, eleven times; to cut, thirteen times; to stow that, 
fifteen times; and twice, I regret to say, was directed to a locality too 
distant and too warm for me even to mention. At Victoria did the 
decoy business, asking gentlemenif they could oblige me with a light, 
and holding a chocolate cigar in my mouth at the time,, De an 
old gentleman v.ith a cigar just as a train was starting, but unfortu- 
nately too late to make anything of it. At last I was successful, and 
detected a very young man in the act of lighting a pipe under the 

ortico outside the station, and came the bullying dodge. Demanded 

is name, and threatened to call the police if refused. At first he 
refused, but at last, overawed by my manner, gave both name and 
address, and offered to relinquish the offending pipe tome. Pipe 
only a common clay, and not even coloured, so refused, Had it been 
meerschaum, would have taken it. I then called upon him to pay 
40s., or be given into custody and exposed. Not having more 
than 17s. 6d. with him, was obliged to be content with that. Sorry 
afterwards I did not detain his carpet-bag till the whole was 
paid, more especially as I succeeded in thoroughly frightening him. 
(Mem.—To do so in future.) Had hardly finished business when a 
policeman came up, 80 ae it best to get him out of the station, 
for fear of consequences. alked out to Paddington, but, unluckily 
just as I was entering the station, was met by the director I threatened 
last week. Wasturned out of the building asa bad character, and all 
the officials were ordered to give me into custody next time I appeared 
there. That station is, I fear, closed. Shall try Waterloo to-morrow, 
and if nothing to be done in London, shall go down to some small 
station, say Barnes, to see if anything is to be made there.’ Shall try 
for War-Office clerks coming up to business. They all smoke and are 
good for the fine. Wonder if they are good for say thing else, Re- 
turned home to dinner. Seventeen and sixpence, so bad a 
morning’s work ; still, might have been better.” 
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EPIGRAM 
On THe New Rips in St. Jamee’s Park. 


Way should Mr. Cowrzz, 
Who rides val a nee 
At AsTLEY’s, come galloping like a moss-trooper 
Through the park of St. James a broad ride to Te 
Where the public once walked and on safety relied P 


Tis the grossest of jobs, 
For the people he robs 
Of the arene 2's peesenting to rich snobs and nobs ; 
While fashion y (he can’t have forgotten) 
Possesses {he Row called so fittingly “ Rotten. 


A Fact Worth Menken-ing. 





THose who have seen the performance of at ASTLEY’S, 
say that the principal character—if it have oor eee an 
easy one, for it does not require to be acted with address, 







THE LATEST THING IN MAYNE LAW. 
Scunz.—Sre RicHaRp Maywe’s private room at Scotland-yard. 


Toe ComMIssIOnER eeiconsey ing). 
*Tis time, enna the world at large should have 


Some fs my power is not extinguished yet. — 
By neevels ! any Biged nigh boils within my veins 
To think how the police of late have failed. 
Murders have been committed, and no trace 
Have we discovered. Ah! the MULLER case! 
ao that was a eR ee ae ee ts 
ough m fellows got not the reward. 
Then vatiiasles in numbers I can’t count, 
Have taken place in this metropolis, 
And seldom have we been, alas! successful ; 
Until at last both high and low cry out 
That the police are fools, This must not be ; 
I must convince the folks we are not so. 
But how? Ay, that’s therub, as SHAKESPEARE says— 
At least if not ’twas him ’twas some one else. 
I must consult. What ho! who waits without? 
POLICEMAN (entering). Sim RicHagp, I. 
Srzr R. I me—nol’s. Send DurxIn hereat ence; 
In a pig’s whisper bid him here attend. 
PoticemaNn. Igo. (Aside.) How precious short Srz R. eee. 































































Srp R. (musingly). 
Yes, Durxry, he’s the man who knows ; ered se 
He may some way suggest by which to en 
This dreadful state of inactivity. 
He comes. 
(Enter SUPERINTENDENT DURKIN.) 


Durex, Sir Ricwarp, you would speak with me, 
Siz R. I would. Dvuxgxuy, this sort of thing won’t do. 
As chief commissioner I say it won’t. 
Dourxiuy. What sort,Sr1zRicuarp? Speak, your words are law. 
Siz R. This inactivity. *Tis now too long 
Sinco in the trades or calling of the poor 
‘We’ve interfered. Nor has there been, I say, 
In other branches of our noble art _ 
A cerresponding zeal displayed. This sort 
Of thing, as I observed before, won’t do, 
DvuRKIN. would you, then, great chief? 
Siz R. Can’t you suggest 
Some way in which we may decrease the gains 
Of some one? To the workhouse or to theft 
Drive some poor devils, who to gain a crust 
Now struggle on. In short, I would do what 
May call upon our heads some poor man’s curse. 
Durkin. Thecabmen? Can’t we worry them still more? 
Order them not when on their stands to eat 
Or drink, on pain of instant forfeiture 
Of license, , 
Sire R. Nay, I fear me not, for since 
That cabmen’s clubs and such like wretched aids 
To comfort have established been, they’ve found, 
Unluckily, some friends with power to stop our game. 
Durkin. True, I'd forgotten that. The costermongers— 
A worthless set-—perhaps we can vex them more, 
Siz R. Alas! not so, unless I make a law 
To stop all trading in the streets whatever, 
And that would with the public scarce go down. 
Durkin. The baked-potato-men and coffee-sellers, 
Who after 1 a.m. night-workers serve, _ 
Have since the Act was passed done roaring trades, 
Surely with them we can some measures take ? 


Sie R. cred ines Stith oh 
But raps upon the knuckles we should gain 
oy and their defenders. 

DURKIN. Ha! I know. 


As once I heard a drunken swell exclaim, 
Who on the pavement had his purse let fall, 
And suddenly espied it in the mud, . 

* Eureka!” 


Sie R. Speak—of hope my heart is full. 
Durkin. The boardmen—they’re the chaps for us, Siz R, 
Siz R. The boardmen ?—who are they ? 
Durex. Them chaps who walk 

Like animated sandwiches the streets— 
One board behind, another in the front. 
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They’re poor and generally old, They must 
Be therefore nuisances to be put down, 
Siz R. Good, DurxKIn, and they shall be. See it done. 
No more to music-halls, those haunts of vice, 
To Sydenham trousers, by the gents beloved, 
To are sensational or gay burlesques, 
Shall they direct attention. I have said. 
Their doom is fixed. Henceforward they may starve 
Or thieve, and'thus give work for us to do. 
Durkin. The edict shall at once go forth, Siz R. ; 
And woe to him who after that we find 
Between two boards—he’ll to the station-house, 
If thieves and murderers we cannot catch, 
For honest poverty we’re quite a match, [ Eeit, 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
ProkED UP BY OUR OwN MovUcHARD. 


SmitTH.—Did you see the Spaniards are going to give up all hopes of 
reconquering Saint Domingo ? 

Brown.— Yes, and it’s the wisest course they can pursue. 

Sm1TH.— May be; but it must be rather galling to them after all 
the men and money they have expended on it. 

aS oot ee much better have spent the money in paying 
their debts, and then they would have gained at any rate a reputation 
for honesty, which at present is not precisely the case. 

Sm1tH.—That’s true ; but then, you see, the honesty in that case 
would have taken money out of the country and brought in no glory, 
whereas the conquest of Saint Domingo, had it been successful, ke 
have brought money and glory both into the country. 

Brown.—The Hooxgr v. BuRNaBY trial was another instance of 
the officer and gentleman, wasn’t it ? 

SmiTH.—Not exactly. The defendant certainly is an officer; but 
it strikes me as rather a question if he is a gentleman, 

Brown.— Well, that proves what I say. 

SmiTH.—It proves nothing of the sort. 

Brown.—Yes, it does. Exceptions prove the rule. 

SmitH.— What did you think of PrEsrpENT LINcOLN’s message ? 
Don’t you think the South will be rather crushed with the thought o 
the vengeance he promises them if they don’t submit ? 

Brown.—To judge by their previous conduct, hardly. Though he 
did promise them war to the knife. 

SmiTH.—And you might add, fork, 

Brown.—I don’t see what that has to do with it at all. 

Sm1TH.—Not with the South, perhaps, but with the North. 

Brown.—How so ? 

SmiTH.— Why forking out, of course. 





Frank(fort) and Free. 


‘The Kine@ oF Prussia has been threatening a Frankfort paper 
with an action for libel, because it spoke its mind anent the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. The Frankforters told his Majesty that there was 
no reciprocity between Prussia and Frankfort on this and many other 
subjects, This is a slap in the face for his Majesty. What a pity he 
did not get one on the other cheek when he tried to interfere with 
the ae of English justice. England may learn a lesson from 

oO e 





SPIRITUALISM AT A DISCOUNT. 

Hoag, the spiritualist, is giving readings in Boston. Has he given 
up spiritualism in disgust at finding that people who strained at his 
manifestations have swallowed the DavEnPorTs? We are glad to 
think he has adopted an honest profession at last, and we hope before 
long to see his rivals rising to sweeping a crossing, or something as 
respectable. 





And the Sooner the Better. 


Tus is the answer made by the family doctor to the lady, who 
having two of her six children ill with the measles, said she sup 
that they would “ go through the house.” 





ae es magistrate lately fined a prisoner £5. 

worship has our rmission to imi 

larger one if he chooses, “9 ee WF ob: See ey ee 

THERR’S NO ACCOUNTING FOR TasTE.—English epicures like 
Harvey's sauce.” French ones, on the other hand, would just 

now, we fancy, prefer Hanvey’s horse. 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN, 


No. 4.—THE PREMIER. 


THE office of Prime Minister is one of very long standing; in fact, 
of such long standing that in wey times it had not a seat in the 
House. The name which its holder has been known by has not 
always been the same, but the duties have been much alike, 

In early illuminated—and we may be permitted to call them 
illuminating manuscripts, on account of the light they throw on the 
manners and customs of our ancestors—of whom it might with some 
truth be said that “their manners were none, and their customs 
revolting ”—in those manuscripts we frequently see the figure of the 
Prime Minister. He is generally-attired in a close-fitting suit of a 
parti-coloured character, one half being black and the other yellow or 
red. This was no doubt the uniform of the Prime Minister, but has 
been recently disused, there being no party to take colour from now. 
In the ancient parchment he is shown wearing a sort of hood, 
frequently adorned with appendages not altogether dissimilar to 
the aural appendages of an animal usually aceounted the em- 
blem of patience—an animal whose powers of deglutition are such 
as to enable it to swallow the spiny leaves of the thistle tribe. It 
has been suggested by some writers, that these appendages to the 
Prime Minister’s coif, resembling so closely this quadruped’s organs of 
hearing, were intended to symbolize the perseverance—not to say 
obstinacy—which is expected in a Prime Minister, as well as that hearty 
digestion which is requisite to enable him to swallow anything—from 
his own words upwards. Weare inclined to think that the appendages 
may mean this, if they don’t mean anything else. 

he Prime Minister’s dress was profusely adorned with bells. The 
urpose of this is not so clear. One scholiast opines they were division 
bells, but that, in the words of the Oriental poet, is “bosh.” Other 
critics, with a greater show of reason, allege that they were intended 
to enable the functionary to drown any observations of an unwelcome 
character that might be addressed to him. We are inclined to hazard 
a conjecture that they were merely ornaments, intended to be em- 
blematic of the Prime Minister’s words of wisdom, of which their un- 
intelligible jingle must have often reminded their hearers. 

The Prime Minister bore in his hands, according to the MSS. 
alluded to, a sort of staff or sceptre. It was garnished at the top 
with a carving of a human head, sometimes adorned in a cap simi 
to the Prime Minister’s, The countenance generally wore a cheerful 
expression—not to say grin—and astute observers have not failed to 
detect in its lineaments a great likeness to one JosgpHUs MoLIToR, 
or “the MILLER,” who is supposed to have been one of the earliest 
Prime Ministers on record, and whose wise saws are in modern in- 
stances frequently used by his successors. In some illuminated books 
we find the functionary using the other end of his sceptre to tickle 
the ribs of the public generally, and appears by so doing to have 
much amused them and made them laugh. He is also represented 

rforming a number of feats, which we have not enough time on our 

ds to speak of at length. 

It is not necessary to go into a chronological table of the early 
Prime Ministers of England. One of the most distinguished of them 
was WiLL Somers, who flourished in the time of Henry THE 
EientH. We need hardly add that at the present day England’s 
Prime Minister is a fitting and able representative of that great and 
good man. Ifthe present Premier’s wit is not of so brilliant and ori- 
ginal a character as that of some of his predecessors, we must 
remember that all-the funny things that can said have been said, 
and don’t get the brighter for keeping. 

Altogether, then, young statesmen who are desirous of reaching the 
premiership cannot do better—looking at the success of such men— 
than to study double meanings, word posturing, and impudence. A 
thorough knowledge of all the old jest-books and works on table talk 
is essential. With these qualifications any young man of moderate 
ability may have a chance of the distinction he covets, or at all events 
may be as well fitted for it as Wii Somers and those other great 
me mom eeperneyey antiquarians have at times rudely spoken of as 
‘the old fools.” 





Musical Mems. 


a principal part in “ L’Africaine” is naturally not suitable for a 


it should always be remembered that the proper key for i 
is not a latch-key. The key for the major i we suppose, that 
Semmens to the front door of Mus, Lirgrpgr’s residence in Norfolk- 

reet. 

Musical composition is, after all, very work. We know a very 
young composer, who, when asked if he had finished an opera, answered 
that he had written a score since the day before yesterday, 


BUN. as 





DONATO. 


Wnuar mean the posters, anything but small, 
On board and oy 


Announcing one Donato to us all ? 

Is it the man, I beg, 

Who on a single leg 
Dances—just as a top spins on its peg P 
Alas! ye fairies of the ballet olden, 
In tissues rare with wings and girdles golden, 
ELLSLER and WEBSTER, CHERITO the sprightly, 
That bounded lightly, 
And into raptures drove your thousand nightly 
Is this the end of “ poetry of motion ? ” 
wh ap aoa | ds, th the agile! 

ere are the bounds, asin, e agile leaps 
That the old play-goer in memory keeps ? 
All gone— quite lost—now nothing to denote ’em 
But simple twirling like a mere teetotum. 

Alas! a-lackaday! There is a lack— 

The present day would fain see lasses back 
That once delighted all folks with their dancing— 
He re: uncouth prancing, S 

ut fairy measures—lI am not romancing. 

And now to think— ‘i 

But at the thought I shrink, 

Like bather on a ing river’s brink ! 

Have we then lived so long, 

And seen so fair a throng 
Of queens of ballet, graceful and romantio, 

To come at last 

By a descent so vast 
To this poor antic ? 

The queens of dance are fled, but have they left 
To us poor creatures of their charms bereft 

No representative? Ah! woe is me— 
Nothing at all bu his one leg-I-see ! 





LYRICS FOR THE LAZY. 


UP in the early sunshine, 
Out in the open air, 

Watching the mist of the morning 
Rise to a landscape fair, 

Seeing the sun come brightly 
Forth in a rosy dawn, 

Brushing the dewdrops lightly, 
Don’t we enjoy a yawn ? 


Out o’er the sand and shingle, 
Watching the tide come in, 
As the sea and the clouds commingle 
Their shadows where night has ; 
What are those wild waves saying 
To all poetical souls ? 
“‘ Don’t you wish we were breakfasts laying 
Of coffee, and ham, and rolls P” 


Shake off the fetters of slumber! 
, Summer! and sleeping so long! 
Up and hear thrushes and linnets 
Singing their matin song, 
Rouse ye at five in the morning ; 
Say, have ye pleasure sought so ? 
Pleasure, eh ?—sneezing and yawning ; 
Catch me again at it—no! 





IDEA-RY ME! 


NAPOLEON has long been celebrated for his devotion to “Ideas.” 
According to the latest accounts he has been acting on the poet’s 
advice, and has tried to 

“ Teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


We are informed by a fashionable contemporary that at the 
battue at Compi¢gné the Paince ImPpgRitat—who is not yet 
years old—went out shooting for the first time in his life, and 
three pheasants and four rabbits! Although it may be rather 
say 80, we cannot help stating that we should not believe this 
his gun if we did not see it. If it be true, what accomplished 
the pheasants and rabbits of Compiégne must be! 
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CONSOLING FOR BOGGLES. 


Friend (who has given him”a mount) :—“ You’LL FIND HIM A CAPITAL HORSE, BOGGLES, AND VERY GOOD AT HIS FENCES. IF HE 


HAS A FAULT IT’S FALLING DOWN AND ROLLING ON YOU, but he doesn’t do it always.” 








THE “COME OUT” BALL. _ _ Seward the Righteous, = 

lof t tee Once again has the gallant Szwarp wreathed his brow with 

& was an Angel of sweet caventeen, laurel. We all remember the bazaar held at Liverpool in aid of the 
3B was ha Ban st whioh she woe.seen. Confederate prisoners, and how the heart of England’s women 
O ves the Chaperen chesting at cards, — warmed to the work. Thousands were realized to comfort those half- 
D was the Dancing with Paanx of the Guards. starved with cold and hunger in the wretched Northern cages, But 
was the Eye that the long lashes cover, they must not haveany of the money. No! Szwarpthe Righteous 
¥ was the Fan it glanced roguishly over. “indignantly” spurns the request of Lonp WHARNCLIFFE to dis- 
G was the: Bore of the superfine id, tribute England’s offering. Szwakp the Righteous calls the request 
XE the sweet Hand i¢ so spitefully hid. “a grave insult.” Shallow demagogue! to imagine for one mO%hent 
1 was the Feo tired nature demanded, that we give him credit for aught save a shufiling lie in such assump- 
2 peta Fe aoa be Bane It. tion. Brother of BuTiER, the cruelty of cheering those whom thou 
was the Kerchief embroidered with art, delightest to torture would bea eres stab to thy large manly 


L was the Lace which formed the chief part. heart. 
M the old Maid looking on at the dance, 
N was the Nose she turned up at each glance. 


O was the Olga just then in its prime, CANE IT BE TRUE? 








P was the Partner who wouldn’t keep time. WE read in a contemporary that a sample of flour made of Chinese 
Q the Quadrille put in place of the Lancers, cane has lately been exhibited. We should feel inclined to object to 
BR the Remonstrances raised by the dancers. having the staff of life made of bamboo, although we know that bread 
S was the Supper they went to in pairs, is adulterated with still more objectionable materials. Because we are 
T was the Twaddle they talked on the stairs. cheated with bone-dust, is no reason why we should consent to be 
| U was the Uncle who said—“ Let’s be going,” otherwise bamboo-zled. 
) V was the Voice his fair niece answered “ No!” in. 
. 'W was the Waiter, attempting to wait, THEATRICAL, 
| X was his Exit which wasn’t quite straight. A GENTLEMAN who went to see Venus and Adonis at one of the 
. ¥ was the Yawning after the ball, theatres a short time back, says that he was much pleased with the 
: | Z stands for Zero, that’s nothing at all. former, but that he was greatly “ disappointed in love.” 
| ; [ $$ 
; | — THE I-DENT-ICAL THING. “TLL. TROUBLE YOU.” 
: ¢ answer to a correspondent who dates from Long-acre, we would | A TeRroraL tract has just been issued called Troubled Watere. It 
7 . | ae that we should think the canine tooth must be the licker-ish | shows what a dissatisfied, disturbing set of anereth these temperiaios 
: referred to. ; people are. Sensible people never trouble water if they can get beer. 


by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—December 31, 1864, 
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_ CHARLES M’LEAN, Manager, 
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Beg to publish their Present Prices of 


_ | QHIMNEY GLASSES, OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 


In Carved Wood Frames, Gilt in Mat and Burnished Gold :— 


| | ce Size of Glass. Size of Frames. £ cae a. 
» * 40 inches by 30 inches - 52 inches wide by 40 inches high, from...... 2 15 0 
oa ‘50 ” 40 ” 54 ” 62 ” 99 se0e-be 417 6 Mc 
ee Oe. 4 6 AB 70 i Oy aoe te 
3) eo ho, 84 . 65 : wate Baa 


sizes equally cheap and good. A large assortment of Mahogany, Walnut-wood, and 
: Glasses, from 35s. each. Gilt Console and Pier Tables and Glasses, 


Picture Frames, Cornives, &c., all’ made on the Company's premises, and at trade prices. Re-gilding in 
the best style. Also Fancy Wood Chimney Glass Frames, with best Silvered Plates, frames 3 inches 


wide, outside measurement, 56 by 46, price £4 10s. 





WALNUT, MAPLE, ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BIRCH. 





: Pee Se t> NOTE THE ADDRESS. 
THE WINDOW PANES ARE THE LARGEST SHEETS OF PERFECT GLASS IN THE WORLD. 
Y iecattet” _ Now Ready, price 4d., in colowred wrapper, 


FUN ALMANACKS 


| it _—- FOR 1862, 1863, AND 1864. 


ALSO 
. “FUN,” Volumes Lak, TL, IV., V., & Vi, 
a ae ' IN PAPER BOARDS, AT 15s. THE SET. 


80; Fleet Street, London. 
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FUN ALMANACK FOR 1865, NO 
" PRICE TWOPENCE. 
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THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN” NOW READY, PRICE 4s, 6d. 
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OFFICE, 80, FLEET STREET. 
Now readu, 


THE CHRISTMAS WUMBER OF 


Office, 80, Fleet Street, London. 
Part 40.—February, 1865 —Price Mivepence. i 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “FUN,” 
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SOFT SEFICE 80 FLYEr ‘BTRFFT, EC i 
1 « KEEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD.—There are many qualities of Mustard sold. Obtain Keen’s Genwine 
Mustard, and full apvroval is guaranteed. First manufactured 1742. Sold by the Trade from the 
Cask, in 11b. and 3b. Canisters. KEEN, ROB:NSON, BELLVILLE § CO., GARLICK HILL, 
CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


GABRIEL'S PAMPHLET “ 
| 
| 


TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
explainmg the only effectual mode of supplying 
Artificial Teeth without pain, to answer in every 
particular the purpose of natural masticators. 
‘Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read 
by all who value health, and before consulting a 
dentist.” —Morning Herald. 


LONDON: 
277, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH 8Q. W. 
CITY ESTARLISHMENT; 
86, LUDGATE HILL, 34. 
(Four doors from the Rallway Bridge.) 
1344, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
65, NEW STREET BIRMINGHAM. 


Mesers, Gabriel guarantee every case they un- 
dertake. 
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Useful Presents for the Season ACWEOCHA PDBEEL = F2 AN 

For Puddings, Custards, Blanc-Mange, “c. 

MANUFACTURED AND PERFECTED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Of Oswego, State of New York. 

It isthe Original Preparation from the Farina of Maize, established 1848, commands the highest price from 

the Trade, and offers the best value to the consumer. It is aquarter stronger than_any of the imitations, has 


a finer grain, andis more delicate. The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and net the chalk-white pro- 
duced by artificial process—-KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE & CO., Garlick Till, London. 
EE 


CHILDREN’S DIET. 
arp OL Ss, ACKETS, 8d. 
S Wey 


CAUTION.—The name has 

been adopted upon cheap | 

B qualities that counterfeit the 

Ze appearance of BROWN and 
POLSON’S Packets. 


TRADE MARK 
BROWN & POLSON’S (Second 
Quality) Inpran Corn FLouRr is 


| ATENT warranted genuine, supplied at 


ae WH : 6d., and superior to the best of 
TR ARAE Sit atSKy od COR N I LO i R fered by other Makers. 
Fish Whisky rivals the finest French brandy. . - een “ “— 


It is > ~ ie i enna eieeinidiinbaiie 
Boldin bottles, 3s, tat therftall housesinLondon,| LENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, AND CHIMNEY- 
by the agentsin the principal towns in Kogiand; or PIECES. 


wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, 
Observe the red seal pink label, amd cork B oe , ° sIIPTANWC y 
“King , 4 ” tuyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW 
branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky. ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Benders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached @leewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. 


A he * aut : Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with st indards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
pf oh b> *. Sy “ Stee] Fenders, £5 3s. to C11; ditto, Mes on se ornaments, trom £35 3s. to £15; Chimuney-pieces from 
Fe R ‘ 41 Ss. to £100; Fire-ironus from 2s, 4d. the set to £4 4s. 
’ ‘ > : 
in 


7 
< 9 ee The BURYON and all other PATENT STOVES with radiating hearth-plates. 
CATALOCUES FREE 


FOX’S PATENT PARAGON FRAMES. 
& J. SANGSTER have 


e prepared a Jarge assortment of SILK 
UMERELLAS with elegant ivory and other 
mounts, suitable for presents, at various prices, 

1), Kegent-street, | 10, Royal Exchange, 

04, Fleet-street, 75, Cheapside. 


KAYE’S 


WORSDELL’S 
PILLS 


THE BEST 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sold by all Chemists, &c., at ls. lid, 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
—_———— Silver, and Britannia Meta! Goods Dish Covers, Hot-water Tiishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
INDEX to the SIXTH VOLUME OF FUN, | place; and 1, Newman-yard, London. 


3 5 S WILLIAM S8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
Sends a Catalogue gratis and post paid. 
Now Ready, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
beautifully Designed and Engraved, forming an 


—s 
IRONMONGER, 
46.LONDON BRIDGE. 
It contains upwards of 500 Tllustr itions of hia illimited steck of Sterling Silver and Flectro-plate, Nickel 
T ry, Ironand Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet Furniture, etc,, with Lists of Prices and Plans 
THE TITLE, PREFACE and of the twenty large Seceunenen at ov, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 8, and 4, Newman street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s. 
Extra Nugber.—Vrice One lenny. 








Looking Glasses! 
N Carved Frames, with best Plate, 5 feet 
high by 4 feet 4 in. wide, outside 


Booking Glasses! 
mapies sma, Se ee es 
Looking Glasses! 


78, Fleet-strect, London. T* Louis X1V.and XVI. Pattern Frames, 
G feet high by 5 feet wide, outgide 





Now Ready, in Magenta cloth, 


CASES FOR BINDING THE 


SIXTH VOLUME of FUN.—Price 1s. 6d. 








The Window Frames are the largest measure, with best Plates. Price £10 | 
sheets of Glass in the World. | 108. Od. | 





- MINIATURE BILLIARD TAELES. |: 
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RS, 92, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Mahogany Frame, Slate Bed, Finest Cloth, Balls, Cues,Adjusting Feet, and 
every reqwMsite for the game, from £7 Complete. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Games Post free. 


ASSER & SHERWIN, 81, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


An illustrated book of fashions and prices free on application to 
SAMUEL'BROT 
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church-street, London. 
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The “Imperial” Umbrella, 


This Novelty, which combines 


ELEGANCE WITH DURABILITy 
May be haf of all respectable Outfitters and ' 


e 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION OF 


I. A. BOSS, 


Patentee and Manufacturer (by Special Appoint 
ment to the Queen), 1, LITTLE LOVE TONE 
Wood street, Cheapside, London, E.C. Umbrellas 
of every description suitable for all climates, 


— 


gee gcc gamma LL . 
TIADAME RACHS#L, the 
reat and only restorer of youth and beauty 

takes this oppor unity to caution the aristocracy 
and nobility against persons who are vending 
Cangerous compounds, the principal ingredients 
of which are composed of the most deadly leads 
and other injurious cosmetics tor bleaching and 
whitening the face, such compounds being spurious 
imitations of MADAME RACHEL'S WELL 
RENOWNED AKABIAN TOILET REQUISITES 
Which can only be obtaimed at her residenee, 474’ 
New Bond-street. 7 


—_—_——— SS 


TZADAME RACHEL’S CIR. 
& CASSIAN BEAULY WASH, ALABASTER 
POWDER, and GOLDEN HAL WASIL can only 








FUN ALMANACE 


1865, 


Now Ready, price Twopence, 








——_——_—. 


(OcKLE's ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS, for indigestion, bile, sick headache, 
acidity, heartburn, flatulency, spasms, &c.—Pre. 
pared — by James Cockle, 15, New Ormond. 
street, and to be had of all Medicine Vendors, in 
boxes at 1s.14d., 2s. 0d., 4s. 6u., and 11s. each, 





OOTHACHE is_ instantly 
7 cured by BUNTER’S NERVINE, which also 
forms a stopping, and saves the tooth. Sold by all 
chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet, or post free for 15 





stamps, from,J. R. COOPER, themist, Maidstone. 


G OCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, which is so highly 
esteemed with Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Grills, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for 
general use, is sold by the most respectable dealers 
in Fish Sauces. 

C, COCKS, Reading, Sole Manufacturer. Late 
J and C. Cocks. 
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“BLACK 
one r Lene | tn af + 
Cleaner and Letter than all others. 
Sold by Oilmen, Grocers, nee as. etc. 
I 


RECKITT & SONS, Suffolk-lane, 
street,and Hull. 


GLACK'S SILVER ELEC- 


TRO-PLATE is as good for wear as real silver 
Fipp_e PatrEran—Per doz. 
Table Forks . ...4110 Oand118 0 


»per Thames: 





Dessert ditto. .. . 1600 , 110 0 
Table Spoons. se ee 1a 6 
Dessert ditto. 10060. 1310 0 


TeaSpoons ....012 0 , O18 0 
Catalogues gratis, or post free. Orders carriage 


free perrail, RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 3%, 
Strand, London. 


a 





BUY YOUR TEAS OF 


THE EAST INDIA TEA 


COMPANY, the only dealers and importers 
nthe kingdom. A saving of Twent r cent, 
9 GREAT ST, HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE. 





OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 


Cherry Toeth-paste is rreatly superior to any 


, tooth powder; gives the tectha pearl whiteness, 
—~ | ; / | protects the enamel! from decay, and imparts & 
a) - ‘ : Vile = pleasant fragrance tothe breath. Price 1s. 6d. 


INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE, certain to pro- 


duce any shade ef brown or black, ofa good natural 
- AS |. 1 colour. It cannot possibly injure the hair, has no 
a . Pees  * hea | | | disagreeable odour, and is easily applied. 


12, Three Kingecourt, Lombard-street, Londos. 





POWDER.—Recommended by the Analyst 


to the Lancet and author of “ Adulterations Ve- 
tected,” for making DIGESTIVE BREAD without 
yeast, and for rendering 
light and wholesome. Sold everywhere. 


BEFORE YOU HAVE YOUR 


Puddings and .Pastry 





Likeness Taken send for DE WDNEY’S pat- 


terns of brooches, lockets, bracelets, eu. which 
are sent post free. Registered revolving brooches 
in solid gold, to show either likeness or hele 
pleasure of wearer, from 25s. each —DEWDNE?, 
Manufacturing Gold 


smith and Jeweller, 173, Fen- 
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AT THE PLAY, 


ANTOMIME and plum-pudding 
A are two things that invariably 
recur at Christmas, and though 

at one time extravaganza and 
burlesque bid fair to banish the 
time-honoured “Here we are 
again!” of the clown and the ill- 
usage of the “lean slippered ” 
pantaloon from the English stage, 
yet a reaction speedily set in, and 
once more pantomime, if not in 
the ascendant, is at any rate wel- 





THxEspis. ‘This reaction we at- 


For them neat and sparkling ver- 


more modern “break down” 


G, dances were but sorry substitutes 


of pantaloon. 


BPs Zp | 


ages of Sve and fifteen lost their 


return could fill. 
its pristine glory flourishes once again, and has even invaded the 
hitherto classic precincts of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
MALIBRAN, LABLACHE, Bosto, and all great singers now in Elysium, 
who have poured forth your melodious voices on those boards, may 
PivtTo kindly keep ye in ignorance of the profanation ! 





say that the opening is the work of Mr. Byron, our readers have at 


Her Majesty’s. 


= Seno ww i OP aeoy ) 


itself for a proper comprehension of it. 
Robin, a much-tried youth with a genius for poaching, is to be con- 
gratulated on her victory over the Demon Sulks; while Muss 


terrible to behold, aud made us feel quite grateful to our fates for not 
having placed us within reach of his talons, or talents, for abuse. 


Princess and Robin are made to appear and disappear, throws all 
previous ghost business literally into the shade. The transformation 


—each one of which seemed more magnificent than its predecessor— 
that an ugly one would be positively a relief, if only for its novelty. 
The one-legged clown was a decided failure, and a bad imitation of the 

“ original DonaTo, whom he resembled in nothing but the description 
on the bills, 

At Covent Garden the’pretensions of the English Opera Company 
have wofully descended, and pantomime holds her own even there. 
Well, well, él faut vivre, and the shareholders’ pockets have their 
claims. The BroTHeRs GRINN give us an entirely new and vul- 
garized version of the Cinderella of our childhood, though the most 
comic thing in connection with the dialogue they have supplied is the 
name of the authors. But what the opening lacks in wit is to a 
certain extent made up for by the pantomimic episodes of the 
Messes. Paynzg, who as the Baron Pumpolino and his head serving- 
man Pedro, are exceedingly droll. The scenery by Mg. GRizve and 
other assistants is very beautiful, and the transformation scene was a 
perfect triumph for the inventor. 

But the great object of the evening’s attractions was DonaTo, the 
much heralded Donato, the possession of whose one-legged body 
rival managers have been and still are fighting with an energy that 
reminds us of the struggle for the body of Parroctus. The wonders 
that young man performs on his single supporter are astonishing, and 
the facility with which he accomplishes his extraordinary revolutions 
are worthy of a South American republic. In his case the old 
Italian proverb, that it is better to be born lucky than rich, only 
his luck consists in being blessed with one instead of two legs. 





FUN. 





comed back to the halls of 
tribute principally to thejuveniles, 


sification, clever hits at things of 
the day, excruciating puns, or the 


for the more easily appreciated 
mischief of clown or the sufferings 
Then, too, ,where 
was columbine the beautiful, to 
whom so many boys between the 


hearts? Their absence left a real void, which nothing but their 
Hence now-a-days pantomime in more than all 


Insulted shades of 


The Lion and the Unicorn Fighting for the Crown is the title of the 
pantomime Mr. Harrison has provided for his visitors ; and when we 


ouce a guarantee for the goodness of the Christmas fare obtainable at 
From Mr. ByRon’s archeological researches we are 
placed in possession of the whole history of whatin our ignorance we 
had always supposed to be an eccentric episode in the existences of 
the supporters of the British arms, but as the story is of a slightly 
involved description, we must refer our readers to the pantomime 
Miss Fortapo, who played 


COTTRELL, as the Princess Peppermintdrop, looked as usual (need we 
say charmingly), and sang two lively songs most effectively. Nor 
must we omit King Roryborealis, Mra. Roussk, who in his rage was 


Mr. 
Mavsicer’s optical illusions are capital, and the way in which the 


scene was beautiful ; but really we have seen so many transformations 


SO 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 5.—THs Forgan SECRETARY. 


THERE are few posts more important than this one, for the eyes of 
the world are especially directed to the Minister who superintends our 
relations with other nations. It depends entirely upon the Foreign 
Secretary whether the British lion is considered a real felis leo, or a 
creature that we all feel is low. 


Among many qualifications necessary for this office, the first and 
foremost—and perhaps the one easiest to acquire—is a fine com- 
manding presence. The imposing figure of our present great Foreign 
Secretary has perhaps aided as materially as his pen to make England 
what she is in the eyes of the world. She looks exactly his equal in 
size. Young and would-be statesmen will therefore do well to grow 
as fine as possible. If they are tall, they may hope to get the place 
some day ; if they are short, not at all. 


To be able to write a good letter is a very necessary talent for an 
F. 8. He should be thoroughly qualified to bluster and brag, and be 
blessed with the digestion of an ostrich; for although big letters are 
only written to little nations, even they will sometimes compel the 
Minister to eat his own words with any sauce they may like to give 
him. <A good style of composition, which may be studied with advan- 
tage by beginners, is that which is framed in alternate sentence of 
“on the one hand ” and “ but then on the other hand.” A judicious 
use of this will enable you to contradict everything you say, and so 
leave the case where it was when you began. The advantage gained 
by writing at all under such circumstances may not be obvious, but s 
Foreign Secretary ought to know that anything from his pen is 
valuable, and will be read with interest. 


Tyros desirous of becoming expert penmen should read Mr. 
CuaRLk8 Reapk’s Peg Woffington, where they will find in Mr 
TRIPLET’s mode of writing tragedy the exact secret of writing mis- 
sives to foreign potentates. That mode consists in the elevating of 
simple statements into grandiose language by aid of a goose-quill 
lever. Wewilltake a case. A large and powerful nation—or perhaps 
two ditto and ditto nations—oppress one small and weak one. Your 
letter, unelevated, would be flatly, “ You are two bullies, and shall 
have your heads punched.” Insert your pen beneath this and raise 
it into a dignified protest not distant from a threat. When the time 
comes for interference, of course you don’t interfere, but you do 
another exercise, You say, “ Please, sir, I didn’t mean it—it was the 
other boys.” Then you pitchfork this plain English into tall talk, 
and back out of the dilemma with grace, 


Never miss an opportunity of writing. There may be nothing to 
write about, but still write. The result will be nonsense, but no 
matter. For specimens of this style of composition I cannot do 
better than refer you to the official correspondence of EarL Russgiu, 
He, more than any lord extant, has the enviable power of writing 
nothing about nothing, and making most blunders in doing so. Of 
course you are aware, from a contemplation of this noble lord’s career, 
that making blunders is one of the chief duties of a or Secretary. 
From the same study you will have learnt that it is the duties of this 
Minister to bluster to the weak and alternately insult and cringe to 
the strong—to interfere on every possible occasion when England is 
not concerned, and to receive all slaps in the fave for so doing with 
Christian gentleness—to set down in black and white all sorts of 
promises and threats, in order that when you do not fulfil them there 
may be no evidence against you wanting. In short, if you have pro- 
perly estimated all that the Foreign Secretary of the present Govern- 
ment has been doing for years, and calmly determine to follow his 
bright and shining example, we may yet live to see all the asses in 
Europe flinging up their heels in the face of a mangy and expiring 
British lion. 

Truly has the immortal TurrgR described this revered statesman 
in the Bey Aen lines :— 

‘“* The noble Doonerry feared 'twould come to pass 
Fux might forget te write him down—alas ! 


Bo plucked a goose-quill from the wing of Fame, 
And on his own skin tablets wrote bis name!” 








The Cotton Crop-per. 
We regret to learn from the Delhi Gazette that although cotton is 


commanding high and daily rising prices, a severe drought has fallen 
on the cotton crop, and many of the half-formed bolls have withered. 
This will, of course, discou 
and as we were looking to India fora future supply, and Agra, the 
suffering district, has rewarded our waiting hitherto, we can only say 
this failure is Agra-vating in the extreme, 


e the growth of cotton by the natives, 
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THE SPIRIT WIFE. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


Respectfully Dedicated to all Ardent Believers in the Feats of the 


DaVENPORT BROTHERS. 





CHAPTER III. 


THoveH I fairly confess I was startled — 
When the spectre said, “ Come, choose a wife ; 
Though all must believe I was frightened 
When the carte de visite bloomed to life ; 
Yet it was a great deal more astounding 
When the lady bent over my chair, 
And asked, “ Could I relish for supper 
(If prepared by herself) some jugged air?” 


Of course I directly assented, 

And said with a grave, meaning smile, 
That Miss D1. (now the wife of your servant 
Was commencing in quite correct style, 
For what dish, for a tired husband’s supper, 
Should a new married lady prepare 

(Provided that wife be a spirit), 
Excepting some nicely jugged hare ? 


Agreed then,” the maiden said, laughing, 
“ Just finish your pipe and pale ale, 
While I go and look after the supper ;” 
I bowed, and said, “ Dr., I’ll not fail,” 
Ere I’d emptied the jug of Falernian— 
Ere I’d finished the pipe number three, 
The door opened, and in walked Diana, 
Saying roguishly, “‘ On a servi.” 


We sat down, and the lady presided ; 
The supper was really first-rate ; 

And we ate it in very great comfort, 
If not in a great deal of state. 

I said “ we,” but I’ve written a falsehood— 
My fault I must try to repair ; 

For while off jugged hare I was supping, 
Miss Dr. made her meal off jugged air. 


After supper she left your poor servant 
To finish his last pipe in peace ; 
As he smoked, he considered the truth of 
The proverb that, ‘‘ Wonders ne’er cease,” 
Here was he—a poor wretch of an author— 
Who knew what beef, mutton, and beer 
For two cost per annum, well married 
By a ghost on a hundred a year. 


Oh, much vaunted Davenport BROTHERS, 
In all the grand feats you’ve essayed, 

Have you e’er achieved one half so wondrous 
As to wed with a spectre-born maid ? 

You may bring forth spirit hands by the dozen, 
We'll admit they are rather like life, 

You may ’scape from America’s lock-up— 
Can you wed with a spirit-born wife ? 


You may do wondrous things in rope-tying, 
And, presto, behold you are free ; 

You may make most delicious ghost music, 
Such fearsome enchanters are ye ; 

Miss ANDERSON challenge, and SUTTON, 
Will allow you to win in that strife ; 

But from cabinet, ropes, and accordeons, 
Can you bring forth a spirit-born wife ? 


TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


Then, why throng tothe DavENPORT BROTHEBS, 
And guineas and half-guineas pay, 

When our office in Fleet-street possesses 
A magician more weird-like than they ? 

Who at breakfast, and dinner, and supper, 
In fact for the rest of his life, 

Wheresoever he goes will be haunted 
By this lady—bis spirit-born wife. 

Don’t forget this same fact when you’re passing, 
And pray be so kind as to call, 

And remember if you're disappointed 
The price of admission is small. 


FUN. 
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If he’s not there, just drive to his dwelling 
(To name it were worth more than life), 

If you’re ghostly inclined, he may* ask you 
To dine with his spirit-born wife. 








TOWN TALK. 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


CHRIsTMAS is over, and the New Year begun. The reign of 
indigestion and small accounts that require settling isatanend. The 
pantomimes and burlesques are in full swing, and a new year of. Fun 
commences. Well, if eighteen sixty-five is no worse than eighteen 
sixty-four we shall have no great reason to grumble. Anyhow, I 
desire to give my readers “the compliments of the season.” 

THE tenacity of life which the DAVENPORTS possess In common 
with the other lower animals is really wonderful. The most utter 
defeat and the clearest exposure cannot convince them that they are 
“played out.” Like the great stupid giant in the Norse legend, 
who was struck three tremendous blews by THoR’s magic hammer, 
they occasionally wake up a little, rub their eyes, and ask if a leaf 
fell. It is quite amusing to observe how thick-skinned imposture is. 
Says the Fraternal Humbug to somebody,“ Just see if I ain’t super- 
natural,” whereupon somebody applies a simple test, finds out the 
cheat, and then applies his toe with vigour somewhere about the 
centre of gravity of the Fraternal Humbug, and kicks it out of 
window. But F. H., nothing abashed, picks itself up and says to the 
very next person it meets, “Just see if I ain’t supernatural.” 

THE grievance of the boardmen, who have been deprived of the 
means of gaining a livelihood at the hardest time of the year, by the 
arbitrary will of Scotland Yard, should draw public attention to the 
growing power of the police. We might just as well be in France, so 
completely are we in the hands of a semi-military body with rather 
less intelligence and much worse educated than the Parisian police. 
It is positively humiliating that the fellow whom you catch (as I 
caught one the other night) trying to start a flirtation with the cook 
through the area rails, should have you absolutely in his power after 
dusk in the streets. Where the tyranny of the force will stop, or how 
far it will be permitted to go, it is impossible to say, but it is certainly 
over-rampant already. Itis very well for the virtuous leader-writer 
of the D. 7., who has recently waked up again, to rejoice over the 
early-closing bill and its effect on the Haymarket, where that scribe 
would seem to be compelled to pass much of his existence, so important 
a place does it appear to him. For my part I think a few hours of 
enforced sobriety in the case of Folly in a gibus and Frailty in moiré 
very dearly purchased at the cost of the thousands who are at work 
in the early hours and can get no refreshment. It seems hard, 
because some one is virtuous and will take the trouble to go to haunts 
of vice in order to be shocked, there shall be no more cakes and ale 
for the market-gardener and labourers of that class. 

ANYTHING like the hard swearing of the police or their brutality 
to those in custody I think ‘it impossible to conceive. I wish that 
the author of The Pauper, the Thief, and the Convict, one of the 
soundest books on crime and poverty I’ve seen for a long time, would 
give in a future edition a chapter devoted to honest consideration of 
the police and their powers, with a few words as to the way in which 
they exercise them. 

Waar shall be said about the healthiness of the public taste which 
is displayed.in the excitement produced by four poor little dwarfs, 
exhibiting their misfortunes, and by a one-legved dancer, who does 
laboriously what any mere teetotum could do with ease? I, personally, 
think such exhibitions should not be encouraged, and I hope that 
people who crowd to see them are actuated by pity rather than admi- 
ration, There is a one-legged crossing-sweeper at the bottom of 
St. James’s-street who does his work with considerable agility, and 
labours hard at it, but no one ever thinks of taking a stall at Sams’s 
library to see him do it. Why should they rush to see another 
monopod skipping on the boardsof theopera? ‘To my mind the sight 
has more pain than pastime in it. 

Tue German federation is not at ease with itself. Austria and 
Prussia appear to have the lion’s share of power, and the minor states 
wish to curbit. Saxony and Bavaria are laying their heads together 
with this view, and propose dividing Germany into tlree powers— 
Austria and Prussia to be two, and the smaller states combining to 
makeathird. Even by this arrangement the two big countries, which 
agree wonderfully when there’s any villany to be done, will have the 
majority. Well, Denmark, I fear, will not benefit by the arrangement, 
for in this instance honest men will not come by their own again when 
the Germans fall out, 








By the Editor.—He may, but we don’t think it by any means likely. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
From Over Sprcrat COMMISSIONER. 
No, ITT. 


My pEaR Fun,—In my last letter your Special Commissioner 
endeavoured to describe the sufferings he endured from not having 
corporeal arrangements capable of being rocked in the cradle of the 
deep without interior disturbance. The joy of that unfortunate young 
man on setting foot once more on ¢erra firma may, therefore, be more 
easily imagined than described. Nor was he the only traveller on 
board that vessel who rejoiced. Even the sharer of his berth, the 
young Caledonian gentleman, put on as cheerful a face as the natural 
harshness of his features would permit, and declared his intentions of 
just “taking a mouthful o’ fresh air without any salt init.” From 
the excited, not to say inebriated, condition in which the Scotchman 
returned to the ship, your S. C. is inclined to believe that the young 
gentleman found the air too strong for him, and was forced to dilute 
it with, from the aroma he brought with him into their joint apart- 
ment he should say, brandy ; his native “ whusky,” probably, not being 
attainable. 

And here you expect a long description of Gibraltar; and your 
Special Commissioner most respectfully wishes you may get it. No, 
Fon, not from him. He knows what is due to himself as well as most 
people, and consequently declines to give it. There are limits, and 
that’s one of them. And his reason is, that what has been already 
done, and done well, by so many hands, will not be repeated by him. 
If dissatisfied by this explanation, you are at liberty to stop the 
omission out of his salary; though he hopes that you are not so hard- 
hearted as to take so mean an advantage of one who is an exile from 
his native land, and who regards you as the sole connecting link 
between himself and the friends he has left behind him. There, Fun, 
if that last touch about the link, &c.—and your S. C. will warrant it 
original—does not soften you, you are ——; a blank alone can 
adequately define your character—words are powerless. 

Suffice it, that armed with his natural beauty, the last number of 
your publication, and a letter of introduction, your Special Com- 
missioner entered the town of Gibraltar. Of course, on presentiny his 
letter of introduction he was invited to dinner, and as his host was a 
military man, he had the honour of dining at the mess of H.M.’s 
— Regiment; but as all mess dinners present the same mixture of 
politeness, pipeclay, and personal exploits, your S. C. will not weary 
you by describing this one. 

Of the inhabitants of the town your S. C. can only say that they con- 
sist of soldiers, sailors, interspersed with Jews, Turks, infidels, heretics, 
and other varieties of the human race, Of these the soldiers predominate 
and almost lead one to imagine that all the promising young men who 
had accepted the QuEEN’s shilling were stationed at Gibraltar. This 
arises from the smallness of the town and the largeness of the garrison. 
The mixture of gun and garden in the works is excessively curious, 
but the stairs are exhausting; and although the intelligent young 
officer who conducted your Special Commissioner round the place, 
and explained the technicalities in a way which confused his otherwise 
clear brain to such an extent that your S. C. dreamed at night he was 
a gabion or a fascine, or a lunette, or something else equally military, 
did his best to beguile the way with a fund of anecdote, yet when your 
S.C. did reach his journey’s end he longed for rest and a glass of 
British beer, and got both. 

But by the time your Special Commissioner had seen the sights 
and dined, it was time once more to be on board; so bidding a hearty 
farewell to his hosts he returned to the vessel, and prepared onve more 
to brave the perils of the briny deep. 

At Gibraltar we had taken on board two fresh passengers, a French 
Champagne traveller, and a Roman Catholic priest. Now the genus 
bagman your S. C. abhors; nor is that dislike moderated by the foreign 
nationality of the offending personage. In fact the circumstance of 
his being a foreigner adds to hatred a feeling of contempt for the 
benighted creature who does not enjoy the proud privilege of being a 
freeborn Briton ; consequently your 8. C., who having by this time 
got entire pessession of a most excellent pair of sea-legs, rejoiced 
exceedingly when he saw Mossoo enduring the agonies of the mal de 
a and disappear in his berth to be seen no more until our arrival at 

‘aletta. 

From the time of leaving Gibraltar your Special Commissioner did 
his best to prevent your money being wasted. No more tea for that 
young man. He had had enough of that. He scorned it. But wine 
and strong drinks, and cunningly devised and dainty dishes, they were 
the diet upon which he henceforward was nourished. And then the 
moonlight walks upon the deck, watching the deep blue of the Mediter- 
ranean waves as they floated by the vessel—the flirting, until the 
heart of your 8. C. nearly jumped out of his waistcoat—the confidences 
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established,—ah, the thought of these are really too much for his sus- 
ceptible feelings, and no more upon that head. That he made an 
ee in several quarters is certain ; but that was perhaps to be 

In four days we reached Malta, and uncommonly he enjoyed his 
short stay at that interesting island. 








CANNIBALISM AND CALEDONIA. 


WHILE we are still undecided whether men were ever monkeys, 
the vexatious question arises whether Scotchmen were ever cannibals, 
That they are considered “ cannie” wevall know, and it may be that 
the “ Land of Cakes” is so called because a portion of the population 
were once such cakes as to allow themselves tobe eaten, It is possible, 
too, that a man may be a man for a’ that, even. after he has been made 
into somebody else’s dinner; and it is just within the limits of credence 
that the reason why a Scotchman never goes back to his country is 
that he fears to be served up asa matter of course. But reason is 
surely against such a conclusion. A Scotchman could always put a 
fellow-creature to more profitable use. Even an Englishman, what- 
ever the natural direction of his innocent enjoyments, would surely 
never make so improvident a disposal of a human being. A man 
whom you have so completely under your thumb as to be able to put 
him over your mahogany, would surely be worth more than his 
weight in mutton, and might be placed out at interest with suflicient 
advantage to save him from being consumed at home, like the goose 
with the golden eggs; a solitary instance, by the way, handed down 
to all ages as a sacrifice to stupidity. In the primitive ages, you may 
say, there might be no mutton and no commerce. ‘Truly, but a 
Frenchman is said to have never been a child, and is there any proof 
that a Scotchman was ever primitive? If any persons in the neigh- 
bourhood were ever eaten, even‘in savage times, you may depend upon 
it that they were the Picts—a name, perhaps, given to them on account 
of the piquant condition of their bones; and as this nation has dis- 
appeared in modern times, it is only natural to suppose that they ate 
one another up, leaving, like the Kilkenny cats, nothing but a tale to 
tell of their existence. 

Mr. Larna, the Ex-Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer, who has 
propounded the cannibal theory to the Ethnological Society, alleges 
in illustration of his argument, the finding of a child’s head among 
certain discoveries at Caithness, the jaw of which had been broken, in 
order, as he supposes, to get at the marrow. ‘This is at least a rash 
hypothesis. Mr. Lainec may be more skilled in eating children than 
ourselves; but we must declare that we do not see the necessary con- 
nection between a broken jawbone anda cannibal epicure. It is far 
more probable indeed that the child was an enfant terrible of high 
birth, addicted to the divulgenve of state secrets, and that it was made 
to “hold its jaw” in a manner happily more characteristic of past 
times than the present. However this may be, it is certain that Mr. 
LaInG has not made out a stronger case in favour of Scotch canni- 
balism than was made by SrraBo and Gibbon before him, and 
— of those eminent historians have produced anything like 
proof, 

Yet we are far from believing, as some speakers at the meeting 
would have us, that cannibalism has nut existed and does not exist. 
But it must be said in favour of savage appetites, that they have 
seldom, if ever, habitually indulged in cold missionaries and such in- 
centives to the palate when other and less personal food was forth- 
coming. Members of uncivilized nations still eat their favourite 
wives, whom they fatten for the purpose; and they still eat their 
bitterest foes, when they happen to catch them. But the inducement 
is not mere food. In the case of their lady-loves it is an affectionate 
sentiment, though perverted; in that of their gentlemen enemies it 
is an instinct of war and not a sensual gratification, for we all know 
that if we ate aman with whom we were at variance he would be 
certain to disagree with us. 


————S_—— 


MONEY WELL BESTOWED. 


WE congratulate the Government on having taken steps in the 
matter of treasure trove, which will obviate an ancient hardship on 
the finders of antiquities, and also preserve many valuable relics 
from the melting pot. A rule has been established by which the 
metallic value of the discovered article is given to the finder, and the 
first case occurring under the new regulation is reported. A poor 
man named James BritcH came upon a hoard of 6,000 old English 
silver pennies at Evcles, near Manchester. The Treasury had the 
coins valued by the Mint, and seventy-three pounds odd very properly 
and appropriately went into Britcn’s pocket, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Cursog Rurvus.— We should hardly describe a 
plantation of horsebeans and scarlet runners as 
a hunting crop. You can do as you like’ 

Miss L. Tos.—The word “kist ” means a chest ; 
not, as you conjecture, a box—on the ear. 

BaD BERRy.— We think the verses you enclose 
inferior in quallon-ty. You had better try some 
foreign publication; we only publish English. 

Hitariovus.—A Christmas-box which conveys 
you to the station may be described as the wrong 
box, and its results are undoubtedly a cell. It 
seems probable that you entered the latter 
hilarious, but were so reduced that you came out 
only hil. 

ANNER wants to know what he is to do ifa 
cabman demands more than his fare. Why, not 
pay him, of course. 

Rep Ep.— We know of no means of turning red 
hair black permanently, but you might put it out- 
side the door with your boots of anight. Try it. 


A BAZAAR PETITION AND BIZARRE 
REPLY. 

Some kindly folk in Liverpool recently collected 
seventeen thousand pounds by means of a bazaar, 
for the relief of the Confederate prisoners in the 
North, Mr. SgcreTary Skewarp rudely and 
brutally refuses to allow the money to be so ap- 
plied. He, like all the leading men in the North, 
holds it honourable and brave to wage a war of 
persecution against women, children, and captives, 
The seventeen thousand pounds would relieve the 
Northern exchequer of the expense of keeping the 
prisoners, but he does not mind paying other 
people’s money for the opportunity of behaving 
like—like a BUTLER. Our advice to the bazaar 
authorities is plain and simple. As SEWARD 
won’t allow you to help the Confederates when 
they are in prison, the best thing you can do is to 
try and help them to keep out of it. By placing 
the seventeen thousand pounds in the hands of 
the Southern Confederacy you will keep brave men 
out of captivity, help those who are now prisoners, 











TALK ABOUT THE ORGAN NUISANCE! and teach SEWARD a lesson. 
THE STREETS IN WINTER. | the dilemma of the lady. Let us hope that its next move will be in 
; : ; . m _ | the opposite direction, in order that extremes may meet and constitute 
(Being a little mental photography indulged in by our own Critic during | the necessary and regular nasal Sandwich. 
his peregrinations from Hyde-park to Fleet-street.) Pity the sorrows of a decrepit milkmaid, who seems to have been 
No. II, affected with indigestion caused by drinking her own chalk and water, 


aa . . for all the blood has flown to her head, and all the blood in her head 
Fow, my dear boy, my heir literally lifte my hat as I write my | 10. culminated in her nose. No, not all, a fading tint reaches to 


reminiscence, the perspiration hangs in icicles about my classic fore- | Ne : 7 
head, my knees—but there is no kneecessity to describe my own | the centre of each cheek. She, poor girl, is always sniffing, in order 


ions. — i on t lly | #pparently to keep this sanguineous accumulation in circulation. 
ome 2 tone 7 The ae laid 7 ee re aonene | The result of theattempt isdeplorable. The tip of the organ becomes 
ship evidently thought a great deal of herself, for she held her head a pail green, the remainder assumes the violent colour of a volcanic 


: . alae | eruption, whilst the remainder of the countenance seems stultified at 
so high that to s man on her level and scanning her physiog. the nose the singular operation going on at the extremity. She cries “ milk.” 


resembled a molehill on the desert of Sahara. The simile overpowers | Set Richie? acces ik cee ae deca” thee’ Gennes ane 


me by its grandeur. But let me proceed. The base of this construc- | : k ‘ L 
tion = oa dy, as if suffused with the setting rays of an unseen sun, | horrible, as when the fiend in most unholy garb poises his weapon, 


whilst the summit was summit like the top of Ben Nevis. Ordinary | soe ees the victim by the whiskers, and invoking the thunder- 


persons by extending the lower jaw can send the warm breath up their E ‘ . : ‘ , 
nostrils; not so this unfortunate young lady, her erect orifices; use me, old fellow, the disease is becoming chronic, I promise 
affording an inviting retreat to the cold breezes which played over her  Y°U to eschew penny sensation stories for the future. Consider this 
fat physiog. | promise and overlook it for this time—— 

Oh, For there looms upon my vision—ah! pleasant surprise! It is my 


horrible! this is too much! Here comes a little woman who | : —. 
looks like a Jewess, and whose nose was once aquiline, but it seems | dear little friend whose rosy lips so often utter sweet ditties to cheer 


to have taken it into its—not its head, as that is obviously impossible ; | ™Y solitude. And yet the cold frost detracts from her picturesque- 
let me say into its bridge—to walk round the corner and take a look | ¢8°- You needn’t mention it, but I kissed her right out in Fleet- 
at the back hair. This was a very natural curiosity, as the means by | StTeet; and one of your boys, my dear Fun, made a facetious remark, 
which the soft sex arrange their back hair in the present day is weil | Wich he took from my own contribution to your last number. I 
worth the study of an intelligent nose. The attempt, however, | $*¥° him my card, bearing the words to be found at the foot hereof. 
appears to have dislocated the interior, and the effect upon the outward | /_ 4m sorry to hear, dear Fun, that you have since heard nothing of 
appearance is really lamentable. The cuticle is of variegated texture, | bim or of the immortal sheets intrusted to him for sale. But the 
and the influence of the cold produces a brilliant contrast of colour. | awful infliction was necessary. I sent the little cold-nosed creature 
Poor lady! she evidently nose how badly her leading feature has | 50me, and recommended her to make herself a nose-bag. She made 
behaved, as she squints desperately, as if under the impression that | ® PUD, which I don’t recollect,and ran away. I heard afterwards that 
she shall induce the organ to be orderly by keeping both her eyes on | L€r nose ran too, which is a curious coincidence. 

it at once. For my part I pitied the position of the nose as much as Your Own Sreget CpgirIc. 
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MAJOR AND MINER. 


From A Comic OPERA RECENTLY Propvucep By a LUMLEY. 


THERE is one thing about 
Which you won’t have a doubt 
After reading of DrspornoveH and LUMLEY— 
Viz., a life in the East 
Does not make in the least 
One’s face—or one’s temper—more comely ; 
For in all parts of India, 
’*Twixt Mysore and Scindia, 
The latter is sure to Chili” 
(Not the "chilly ” that’s cool), 
And one acts like a fool, — 
And on slight provocation turns silly. 
But of all sa critters ‘ 
The climate em , 
Till like tiger broke loose from his cage, or 
A sav 
Sent at large much too soon, 
There is nought like your fierce half-pay major ! 
Tf a hitch him offends 
About due dividends 
From a mine down in Cornwall—Wheal Seton— 
*Tis a word and a blow— 
The Wheal turns to woe— 
And his lawyer is near being beaten ! 
~ off to ian 
ith a very big cane, 
Flies the major—fierce passions his smart’ners— 
No doubt thinking it fit 
And proper “ to hit 
Some one of his own Sise ” Lane partners. 
The lawyer in vain 
Attempts to explain 
To his very irascible visitor, 
Vho sti i wax, 
And their costs vows to tax, 
“ As advised by a certain solicitor.” 
But, alas! it turns out 
Beyond any doubt, 
The solicitor whom he denoted 
Had said nought of the sort— 
Had ne’er seen him in short, 
To give such an opinion as quoted. 
When “an officer and 
A gentleman’s ” grand 
Assertions come down in the mire, 
Because they’re untrue, 
Why what can you do 
But consider the party—a fibber ! 
But, alas ! poor dear man, 
Whose properest plan 
Had been, “ feet in hot water and gruel,” 
Off he goes and indites 
A note which invites 
His lawyer to fight in a duel. 
Now if there’s a thing 
That’s quite had it’s fling, 
And exploded in this year of grace is, 
It’s the barbarous idea 
That e’er it could bea 
Brave thing to take shots at twelve paces. 
So this poor silly major 
Becomes an outrager 
Of common sense, law, and good manners, 
When he blusters and brawls, 
About powder and balls, 
And in every way that he can errs. 
No! the major must learn 
A lesson, we yearn 
To see him instructed in fully: 
A little hard labour 
For threatening his neighbour, 
Is good for a duelling bully. 
Or perhaps that’s too hard 
On a fellow debarred 
By nature from clearly perceiving, 
That his rage willy nilly 
Is not only silly, 
But wicked and bad past believing. 
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So ’twere well he should see 
That no longer feel we 
Awe for uniform, tunic, or mess-coat, 
But if majors behave 
Amiss, we just shave 
Their heads and put on the straight waistcoat. 


a 


CAPITAL MATHEMATICS, 


THE Gazette de France says, “Square countries like France and 
triangular kingdoms like England may admit of a central authority, 
but Italy, being an oblong parallelogram, is debarred by its shape 
from enjoying any such advantage.” This is excellent mathematical 
reasoning, and ought to convince the Italians of their folly in 
thinking that Rome would be a good capital for the kingdom of 
Italy. There is only one little flaw in the case, but that is a fatal one— 
the central authorities of France and England don’t happen to be 
anything like so near the middles of those countries as Rome is to 
that of Italy. The Gazette de France has failed to bridge the diffi- 
culty with the pons asinorum. TPerhaps it had better tackle the 
question in a different manner next time; if its congenial pons 
asinorum does not answer, it will no doubt be well fitted for con- 


sidering the question alge-bray-ically. 


A MATCH FOR SOMES, 


THE notorious Somes, of Beer Bill fame (?), presided at a cricket 
dinner at Hull the other day. We are rather surprised to find him 
among the oe among convivial cricketers, who are 
given to swipes from mere love of the game, The M.P. very 
yocosely referred to his intention of trying for a second innings for 
a at the next Parliamentary match. We hope the good people of 
Hull will find some supporter of the flowing bowl to oppose tim, and 
bowl him out. Somes’s bowling is and must be stopped ; 
and he himself having been “ caught out” in the most childish non- 
sense, should be ordered out of the field, and not even allowed to long 
stop. Fun will undertake the post of umpire if the Hull men will 
send some one in against Somxms—or, if they prefer it, will score—and 
pretty hard on the back of the Sabbatarian. 


An Emperor in Tears. 


A VERY neat little paragraph—a canard which has flown over with 
the wild geese this winter, or perhaps instead of them, for somebody 
in the North tells the Zimes there are none this winter—is going the 
round of the papers, describing how the EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 
was found in his study weeping for his late chief of police, 
M. Mocgvarp. If it be true, the more credit to him; but he has 
other things for which he should weep, since, as it turns out, he pos- 
sesses the power of doing so, Let him drop a tear for every drop of 
blood shed at the time of the coup d’état. 

The notion of an emperor in tears naturally touches our fashionable 
friend the Court Journal to the heart, and its readers are favoured 
with such a leader on this nobletheme. But unluckily the contem- 
plation of such a touching spectacle cause our friend to become a 
little queerin his English—his sobs choke his LINDLEY Murray. 

We cannot help quoting one gem :— 

‘*‘ The Emprrror or tne Frexcu may collapse, and will, the more is the pity, into 
that dull, cold aspect,’’ ete. 

We fancy it is the mazniloquence of the leader that “ collapses” at 
the idea of an emperor collapsing into a dull, cold aspect, 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 

The Esprror MaxiMIran finds that the Mexican troops are too 
much decorated. They are too ornamental to be really useful, in 
short, for they have so many stars and orders on their bosoms that 
they haven’t room for more, and so don’t feel inclined to earn them, 
This is strange. We never thought the Mexicans such warriors, or 
knew that they had won so many victories. The only solution of the 
wonder we can think of is that they gave crosses to both victors and 
vanquished in any little civil disturbance. Such an arrangement 
would be satisfactory to both sides, and as profitable as the celebrated 
race between two men in the same punt, with a prize for the first and 


second, 





. A Literary Mem. 
Onk fault leads to many, but an author’s only chance of avoiding 
errors is to have slips. 
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QUITE RIGHT, TOO. 


Paterfamilias (to passenger who has just taken her seat) :—“ EXCCSE ME, YOUNG LADY, BUT AS THERE ARE SUCK QUEER GOINGS 


ON IN BAILWAY CARRIAGES JUST NOW, YOU'LL OBLIGE ME BY 
STAY HERE.” 


—_—_——_- — 


“SATURDAY” CONSISTENCY. 


“ Wek want a Moral Sewers’ Commission,” exclaimed the Saturday 
Review in its number issued on the 24th of last month. This was 
the text for a virulent attack on the Times and its juniors for their 
lengthy publications of divorce cases, the special offender being the 
Dublin correspondent of our leading contemporary who had summar- 
ized the great Irish libel case. We should not be the last to applaud 
Mr. Reviewer's stilted morality did we not see the breakage of his 
own glass house by the flinging of his own stones. Here is an extract 
from the concluding paragraph of his article :— 

‘** But, as things stand, we have a right to demand of the Times some justification 
ef ite daily insults to common decency. Until that justification is produced, we 
shall know what tothink. We know that some of the penny papers pounce upon 
a dirty case asa means of increasing their circulation. Their daily placards of con- 
tents announce this unmistakably. And, as at present advised, there is nothing 
for us to conclude but that the 7imes is afraid to decline the competition with its 
cheap rivals in attractive and lucrative indecency.” 

This is all very well, Mr. Saturday Saturnine, and if you were indeed 
virtuous you might denounce the indulgence in cakes and ale by your 





SITTING AT THE FURTHER END OF THE CABRIAGE, AND I WILL 





| have her corns cut (whatever that may mean), it would not perhaps be improper to 
assume that her design for final vengeance was, for a time at least, tolerably well 
disguised.” 
Now we ask, what could well be worse than the insinuation of im- 
propriety covertly hinted at in the parenthesis to be found in this 
| passage? And is present modesty so blind as not to perceive all that 
| is meant by sly allusions to certain “amorous actions of the angel 
| GABRIEL,” and to the “réle played by Cupip or Eros in classical 
mythoiogy?” Preaching and practice are obviously two very 
different things, and it is equally obvious that the Saturday Review 
would find it excessively inconvenient to act up to its creed. 


| 
| If a Moral Sewers’ Commission be instituted, we question very 
| much whether 38, Southampton-street, would be altogether free from 
| the action of the new broom. It might indeed be necessary to employ 
an operator not entirely unacquainted with LEMPRIERE, and with 
| the dainty disguises adopted by prudery, but we suspect that in the 
| end as big and as repulsive a heap of refuse would be found in 
| Southampton-street as at any door in the Strand, Fleet-street, or 
| Printing-house-square. 





contemporaries. But how comes it that you, most virtuously | 


pharisaic of journalists, cannot overcome your questionable taste for | 
what you term “dirty cases?” In this very same number of the | 


Review we find an article devoted to the Irish libel case, whose dirtiest 
details are gloated over with a refined relish. Now the public won’t 
stand closed courts, and the newspapers must report the proceedings. 
But where is the necessity for defiling the sublimely pure pages of 
the Saturday with a special article upon a “dirty case?” Andis a 
man the less infamous because he sins in fine linen and lavender 
kids? We extract a fragment from this article on the Irish case :— 
F “ As letters of affection afterwards passed between the parties—as Miss Travers 
afterwards ey for tickets for a Masonic Ball tothe distinguished oculist who, 


according to her history, had been her ruin—and as the balance of the evidence 
appears to be that she afterwards received money from him, and went to him to 


A Bad In-vent-ion. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Japan says, “I may add, in little 
more than an hour’s firing we cracked two 110-pounder vent-pieces 
out of the ARMsTRON@’s.” Government must be as cracked as the 

vent-pieces to go on employing the inventor of “ Buttons ” to play at 
| ducks and drakes with the public money in this way, Even the most 
favourable reports crack up these wretched pieces, 


_ APPROPRIATE ARTICLE FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR.— Why 
is a heap of second-hand wearing apparel purchased of a Jew like a 
sparkling wine?—Because it is Mo’s sell, 
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AT THE PLAY, 


RURY-LANE and magnificent 
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the Magic Toys—and most heartily was she welcomed by the visitors 
on Boxing-night, and most probably on every succeeding night. Mr. 
G. BELMorg, who in other fields than those of pantomime has won 
his THESPIAN spurs, also received a gratifying reception ; and last and 


least, at any rate in point of size, MasTER PERcY RosELLE. Not 
that we are exactly favourable to infant talent of any sort, yet his 


“Old Man of the Sea” last year in Sindbad was excessively good— 


fora child. The worst, however, is, that infant Rosc1r seldom make 
good actors when their talents might win them real fame. Still, apart 
from that, the Drury-lane pantomime is a decided success, The 
double company of pantomimists is an excellent device to give rest 
to the wearied actors, who otherwise, unless they could be supplied 


with limbs of cast-iron and india-rubber, could hardly go through 
the necessary exertions. 
with the pantomime we should like to have cleared up. Is Tom 
MattTHeEws the original Wandering Jew? for ever since we can re- 


member—and when we say that we have seen MackxEaDy in his zenith 
our readers will own we have been theatre-goers for some years—Tom 
Perhaps itis the paint and the motley 
that, like MapamME Racugv’s Caucasian Balm, or whatever the name 


MatTTHEws has been a clown. 


of the mess may be, make him not only beautiful, but also active for 
ever; or has he entered into one of those unremunerative compacts 
with a certain elderly gentleman, who, according to some authorities, 
is not so black as he is painted, to reappear on earth every Christ- 
mas, and play clown at Drury-lane? Something there must be that 
is not understood by common mortals, or he never would be now at 
the theatre. Stay, we have it. Yes, it must be. Some younger 
aspirant for pantomime honours has taken upon himself the name and 
style of the aged Tomas, and passes himself off nightly to the 
visitors to Drury-lane as the real Simon PouRE. But, no, we doubt 
if even a ghost would stand that, more especially when the ghost in 
question had been in life a successful clown. 
spirit left in him, he would walk, and most probably walk into his 
personificator. So, in conclusion, we must e’en give it up as a hope- 
less and unfathomable mystery. 

As for the opening to the pantomime Mr. BLancHaRD has taken 
an entirely new view of the nursery legend, and has transplanted it 
to Scandinavia, where he introduces us to the Trolls, about whose 
identity the general opinion prevalent in the theatre, from a perusal 
of the playbill, was that they were a novel kind of electric light or 
the last thing in ghost effects. The opening is, however, neatly 
written, and contains some good allusions to the things of the day. 

Mr. H. J. Byron is the purveyor of Christmas amusement for the 
patrons of Mr. BUCKSTONE, and supplies them with an extravaganza 
called Princess Springtime. It is a capital acting burlesque, as are 
all that gentleman’s pieces ; it is cleverly written, and well put on the 
stage; but we could not help thinking, as we listened to the words, 
how much better would Mr. Byron write if he wrote less. Even 
history repeats itself, and how can it be expected that a dramatic 
writer who composes on an average from eight to ten burlesques a 
year can do less than history ? Old friends are delightful to recognize, 
especially if since your last meeting they have gone up in the world, 
and you have not gone down in their estimation; but old jokes are 
quite another sort of thing. Unavoidably the laugh hangs fire when 
you say to yourself, “ I’ve heard that pun before.” The subject of the 
Princess Springtime is taken from that well into which the writers of 
extravaganza have so often dipped their buckets—the tales of the 
CounTEss D’AUBNAY, and it possesses the decided merit of never 
having been previously dramatized. Still we ask again, Why does 
Mz. Byron write so much ? 

a 


Well, I Never! 


Waar is the difference between a contriver of railways and the 
sarcastic mother of chicken ? 
One’s an engineer, and the other’s a jeerin’ ’en. 


seenery are so inseparable, that 
when we say Mr. BEVERLEY 
has, if anything, surpassed him- 
self in Hop o’ my Thumb, our 
readers will naturally wonder to 


‘ ment the present pantomime 
The actors, too, are 
most of them very good in their 
way. Lyp1a THOMPSON, for 


once more among us—Lyp14 of 


By the way, one mystery in connection 


If he had a spark of 

















































LITERAL LITERATURE. 


“THE POLITICIAN AND THE STATESMAN.” 


THIs is a book of aphorisms by Sim Somesopy Ramsay, Bakr., 
and is a kind of TurPER in prose. If you, gentle reader, consult him 
he will reveal to you the circumstance, so difficult to understand, that 
an evil temper and a mild disposition are antagonistic the one to the 
other—that silence is golden, but that a loud talker resembles a 
copper tea-kettle—that a large heart isn’t always tender, but that when 
it is it is the right sort of thing to have—that every politician can’t 
hope to be a statesman; but he omits to add that every writer of 
aphorisms is necessarily a CHATEAUBRIAND in the estimation of none 
but himself. This is very fine, Sir S. R., Bart., but unfortunately 
everybody could do the same sort of thing if they had some spare coin 
and some additional coin to enable them to employ others in assisting 
them to give the world a large supply of good waste paper. 


* DANMARA,” 


A novel, and by a young lady, whose name is Ruta. How can we 
be unkind? Rvuru, we believe, used to be at the feet of Boaz; but 
here is a RuTH outrunning the whole army of Boaz (bores), and 
proving herself a regular opiate. She sent one eye to sleep before we 
got through the first chapter, and as nunquam dormio may be consi- 
dered as our motto, we could not permit the other to be subject to our 
authoress’s somnolent influences. Her fine writing is the best part 
of her, but we are of opinion that Miss RoutH would have done more 
wisely to stick to gleaning for a while before attempting to thrash the 
ears (of the public) at this pace. 


* MAUD NEVILLE.” 


MeEssRs. SMELDER AND ITH seem to be bent on publishing stupid 
novels, There’s not a pin to choose between these two books, and if 
there were we think that we should take the pin and leave the novels, 
if that were practicable. Both Maup and Rurs carry their —— 
ties into print—ladies seem to love wide margins as much as they love 
wide skirts. This is a good thing for the paper-makers and the 
printers, but rather a sell for the public, which, however, is ef course 
a matter of very little consequence. Indeed, we think it would be a 
great improvement if some of these ladies’ effusions were a// margin. 
This may be a wrinkle for Messrs. SMELDER AND ITH. 


“LAST GLEANINGS.” 


Here we have some literary remnants which poor Frank FowLER 
cut off his imagination for the edification of a certain class of news- 
paper readers. As the profits of the sale will go towards the support 
of his wife and family left unprovided for, who won’t at once rush to 
his bookseller’s and buy it? ‘This is the best way of administering 
charity. Grim DgaTH sat on FowLEr’s quill all the while that he 
scribbled his airy imaginings—he wrote for food whilst his body and 
his brain were racked with disease. He could not provide against 
death. The world ought to act as his insurance company, and take 
his policy for granted. 


DIX DIXIT. 


THE great Dix spake, and issued an order 
To pay no respects to Canadian border, 
And hazard a war with Great Britain ; 
He’s shown that old Time can’t make him wiser, 
Or curb the base ore of a tyrannous Kaiser, 
Born with the soul of a kitten. 


“ Hang up the raiders! heed not judges— 
Englishman’s justice horrible fudge is! 
England is getting quite musty : 
We do not care for her roaring and ranting— 
Let’s leave her alone to go on doing Bantina— 
Let’s leave her alone to get crusty.” 


Thus poor Drx dixit, bragger prolific, 
Man who in peace time is most soporific— 
A pigheaded Federal ruler ! 
LINCOLN was wiser—the order rescinded ; 
Getting an old hoss, and rather short-winded, 
He’d gladly see warriors cooler. 


Dix eating humble pie is a sight for 
Europe to laugh at, Confederates to fight for— 
An incident truly side-splitting. 
Come, Dix, return home to your friends and relations, 
Leave nations, and wear out mere womanly patience, 
And die, not in armour, but knitting ! 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 6.—THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Tx18 position in the House is a somewhat distinguished one, but 
of late years the duties imposed by it have become less onerous, not to 
say less honourable, In the days of old, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was expected to have a definite policy, and to command by that, 
and by the personal influence of his character, the support of his side 
of the House. 

Now—from force of habit—the Parliament does not expect any 
policy of the Leader of the Opposition, and as, consequently, all he 
has to do is to find fault, his task is a comparatively light one. 

Whether personal nobility of character would, in these days, have 
any weight with the “ Outs” we cannot say, for the experiment has 
not been tried of late years. It is quite enough for the Opposition 
that there are power and place to be had on the Treasury Benches, 
and they have ceased to care much who leads them, provided they 
get the plunder, It is, therefore, more important—and would-be 
statesmen should take note of this—that the Leader should be 

cunning, adroit, and ready to grasp at power at every opportunity, 
than that he should be conscientious, wise, or honourable. 

In the Opposition, and among the Independent Members, there are 
many opinions, and a multiplicity of hobbies, which, by an unscrupu- 
lous Leader, may be played upon with great success. The same 
holds good with the country. A judicious access of religious fervour, 
if properly managed, will tell to good purpose. A pandering to pious 
prejudices, and some very old jokes, scripturally seasoned, will delight 
an assemblage of bishops and parsons, and win considerable support. 

The agricultural interest may be enlisted by a few clap-trap 
phrases, easy to learn and meaning nothing. The Leader, however, 
if he be wise, will confine himself to politically oracular utterances, 
which the farming mind will admire the more, the less it understands 
them. He must not suffer himself to be tempted to launch out into 
bucolic themes, or he will display the only ignorance which the farm- 
ing ind can detect. 

Within the House the Leader’s task is easier. 
the most important of these arts. Young beyinuers will do well to 
study Mr. DisRagLi on the Schleswig-Holstein despatches. 
representation is another useful art of rhetoric. It may be observed 


There he has only | “wcnctinshangy ig ‘= |i 
to carp, sneer, misrepresent, and misquote. Misquotation is, perhaps, | 2OWeVer, It 18 not always easy to scan his lines at a glance. 


| 
Mis- | 


to perfection in many of the orations of the honourable member for | 


Bucks, and the student will observe that the best opportunity for its 
exercise is an occasion when the misrepresented is absent, and the 
best mode of its exercise is the inuendo. Carping and sneering, the 
two remaining qualifications, come by nature to a great extent, and 
the best mode of employing them is not difficult of acquirement. 

Ilolding a foremost position in his party, it is very necessary that 
the Leader of the Opposition should be a good speaker. Practice, the 
youny beginner will find assist him greatly, and if he be blessed with 
natural impudence, and untroubled by gentlemanly scruples, he may 
hope to become a Leader of Opposition worthy to succeed the present 
occupier of that post. 

Ile will also fiud a good memory indispensable if he desire to be 
original. Instances have been known in which the most strikingly 
original speeches have been due to a good memory. Mk. DiskAkLI’s 
culogium on the late Duk oF WELLINGTON is frequently quoted as 
one of his happiest and most original rhetorical efforts, and its success 
is almost entirely owing to his excellent memory. 

afly the whole of it was borrowed from a French writer, but we 


[January 14, 1865. 


A COMMON CONFAB. 


JUVENILE.—What’s the meaning of an encyclical letter, mamma ? 

Mamma.— Something to do with encyclopedia, my dear, 

JUVENILE (to its governess).— What is the meaning of encyclical, 
Miss ScRAGWITCH, please ? 

Miss ScraGwitcH.— Encyclical, dear? It is derived, dear, from 
“en,” into, and “cycle,” a circle, and means that a letter is written 
in a circle, and never comes to anend. It is the fourth conjuga- 
tion, passive, first aorist, and may be found in any dictionary of the 
Italian language. It is also adapted to the use of the globes, and 
(recollecting a fluent passage in her letter of application which won for 
her the situation of nursery governess to two young children—no 
salary) bears the same relation to the antipodes which the youthful 
buds which adorn our modern educational establishments bear to the 
implements with which they depict their blooming thoughts. 

(JUVENILE walks away enlightened, and determines to ask his 
elder brother.) 

JUVENILE.—I say, Bon, what does encyclical mean ? 

Bos.—Oh, there was a fellow once named LUcKALL, who got into 
the army, and was first ENstanN LucKaLL. But other fellows, to 
make it what they call euphonious, styled him Encycticat. He 
became a highwayman. You'll find him in the calendar—look at 
Fun ALMANACK for 1865. 

(JUVENILE, incredulous, determines to write to the ‘‘ Times;” but 
being tempted to spend the penny, which he extracted from his mother 
on the plea of postage, in “hardbake,’ he did not accomplish his 
object, and still remains in blissful ignorance.) 


Literary Intelligence (?). 


Mr. T. TayLor, whose fame as a translator is co-extensive with 
that of the British drama, has just published a volume of adaptations 
of pieces of poetry from the Breton language. We need hardly say 
that he has been as successful as his experience at such work would 
lead us to predict. As his adaptations have hitherto not been in verse, 
But then 
such haltings can easily be haltered. One line is particularly 
pleasing— 

‘¢ 4 pathway whiter than ’tis wide,’’ 
strikes us as beinga great deal prettier than it is long, and quite as 
unintelligible as it is high. We have no doubt the image will be 
largely imitated, and we shall have TupPers, CLosks, and QUALLONS 
writing about fields that are a great deal greener than they are broad, 
or of streams half as transparent again as they are wide, or of roses 
three times and a halfas red as they are tall, 


“DOWN WENT THE ROYAL GEORGE,” 
WE read with considerable astonishment and some disbelief the 


following paragraph :— 


It is true that | 


| hardly say it was only intended for a quotation— rather a long | 


one, perhaps—which, unfortunately, was not so recognized at the 
time, owing to the unlucky fact that there is no way of indicating 
inverted commas in speaking. 


CLUB GOSSIP. 


Some literary men shrink from public notice—others, on the other 
hand, like to be monstrated with the digit, as Horack has it. The 
Garrick Club members do not appear to be among the modest ones, 
ior the re-naming of King-street—it is henceforth to be known as 
(rarrick-street—shows that they do not mind hearing the public call 
after them the whole length of the street. 


Married and Done for. 

Tur death of an old Gretna-green postboy, who had driven mor 
runaway couples than any other driver on the road, is announced in 
the papers. We should like to know how many luckless men he 
Grove to distraction when they thought he was only driving them to 
Gretna. 


‘** We understand that His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in 
Chief does not consider himself called upon to teke any steps with regard to the 
case Of LigeuTenantT Burnasy, of the Blues.’’ 

If this statement be true, we should suggest that his Royal High- 
ness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief should command the 
immediate attendance of his Royal Highness the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chiet’s aurist, and let that gentleman at once proceed 
to cure‘an evident ceafuess to the calls of duty with which bis Royal 
Highness the Field-Marsbal Commanding-in-Chief is evidently tem- 
porarily affected. 





News for the Major. 

WE see that two brothers were recently dismissed from the Prussian 
army for refusirg on religious grounds to fight ina duel. This is no 
nore than we should expect of Prussian civilization. A country 
which describes a national robbery as a holy war is likely to speak of 
two-handed murder as an honourable meeting. We should think 
think Major Lvmuey will be glad to hear that there is one European 
army which presepts an opening for him. 

AN INDIES-CREET ACTION, 
T LE Commander-in-Chief in India has tumbled off his horse. We 
were : ‘lad to hear how Sik HuGH Ross, but we are all sorry to 

mm that he fell. The seat of government on horseback does not 
appear to be a good one. Other governors have been content to 
procure splendid diamcnds in the East, but Sir Hea seems to 


‘tain purls too, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Cootig is anxious to obtain a situation “in which the salary is 
onerous and the duties comparatively light. Work no object.” We 
cannot at present think of any sinecure that is vacant, but he might | 
apply to be apprenticed to the Marquis or W ESTMIN ‘STER, “to 
succeed him in the business.” 

Batpwin.—Your complaint is unreasonable. You say you had 
your capillary attractions clipped regu! rly every fortnight, and yet 
they are leaving you. You could hardly expect otherwise. Your 
hair is like many friends, aud if you cut it so often it is not un- 
natural that it should cut you in return. 

T. ToaTHam.—You can har lly describe Donato dancing as a feat, 
but you may call it a foot. A friend who went to see him says he 
spied a money spinner, the house was so full. 

Hooxry wishes to know what sort of fishing is in season during 
frosty weather. The only sport of the kind that occurs to us is 
skate-fishing. Our correspondent must take a hooked stick and repair 
to the ive—say in the parks—as soon as it will bear; when he sees a 
skate within reach, he must dart out the hook and endeavour to | 
entangle it. 
is certain to catch it. 

Mati~pa wishes to know what we think of her handwriting t, but 
as she is very shy, she has gota friend to write and ask the question 
for her. She also asks us to send her our autograph, which we have 
told one of our young men to write out for her. 

ANGELICs.—If a young man gets entangled in your crinoline, 
tumbles down, and even breaks a leg, the proper thing for you to do | 
is to look dagyers at him and say, “ Well, you might have beyged 
pardon.” ‘This will remove auy little awkwardness he may feel. 

N. O.—No 

I.—Yes. (These two answers 
communications, the writers of whi 


must do duty in reply to numerous 
‘a may take which they choose.) 


CASUAL CONVERS ATIONS. 
PrckED UP BY OvR OwN MoUCHARD. 


SmitH.— What a pretty little mess Mr. TawalTEs has managed to 
get into with Mr. Ripwey. 

Brown.— Yes, the letter of Messnus. Waprine rather cut the 
ground from under him, Insinuations, even though coming from the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board Works, are not always 
successful. ; 

Smiriu.—And the worst of it is that in all probability 
THwalTes will have to eat excessively humble pie. 

Brown.—To say nothing of the pleasure of the ratepayers at having 
to pay £25,000 more than there was any necessity for, 

SMirH.— Yes, that is not exactly calculated to sweeten their feel- 
ings; but what can they do? ; 

Brown.—Do! Why, grin and bear it, 
open to them ? 

Sairu.— The poorold Popg! What adreadful e 
does his encyclival letter present. 

Brown.—Yes; but I cannot help admiring the impartiality with 
which he deals out his imp recations. His score of ecclesiastical 
Billingszate seems perfectly inexhaustible. 

Sairu.—But will it raise the Catholic Church in the eyes of the 
world? 

Browyw.— Perhaps not, but I’ll tell you what it will raise. 

Sairn.— What? 

Brown.—A laugh! 

Sarra.— Mk. Srwarp’s correspondence with Lonp WHARNCLIFFE 
doesn’t say much for the humanity of the present American Govern- 
ment. 

Brown.—The name of South 
red rag upon a bull. Non-appreciation of the 
the world” is, in his eyes, a crime of the 
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of course. * What else is 


xhibition of senility 


upon him like a 
Government i 


while as { 


erner seems to act 
* bi 
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aceepest dye; 


rebellion, words fail him properly to qualify a villany so indeseriba 
SMITH.—Yes, buat I wonder at his not pting the £17,000 
Think of the pickings the shoddy ntractors might have made out 


of it. 
Brow 
prisoners 


and thus kill two birds with one stone: defraud the 


at once 


w.—Ah ! 
and the Britishers both 


Sienene of Name. 


THE Shenandoah, Confederate cruiser, which put into Bahia after 
having destroyed several Yankee merchantmen, is reported to be 
identical with a vessel which sailed with coals for Bombay from tho 
port of London. She was called the Sea King then, and though they 
call her the Shenandoah n 10W, She is stall sea-king w hat she may devour. 





By following these directions we venture to predict he | 
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TOWN TALK, 
By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


ONE of the most important documents the world has seen for some 
time is the Pope's encyclical letter. I don’t mean to say that the ill- 
tempered and idle ravings of a foolish old gentleman are important 
in themselves—though the shepherd, instead of comforting himself on 
the model of the oriental shepherds, is behaving rather like a Smith- 
field drover, and trying to urye on his lambs with kicks and curses— 
but asa sign of the times the letter is full of significance. It means 
that the Eldest Son of the Church is disinherited—cut off with a 
shilling, or rather 2 NaPpongon, and that the naughty boy will pro- 
bably leave his Holy Father very much in the lurch, and then we all 
know the probable result. The Pope is neglecting his own interests, 

Italy will very likely make capital out of it 
‘l'une news from America ie very dark for the Confederacy, and 
6 very body who is too knowing to believe the slavery “talkee talkee,” 
/and can respect bravery and self-sacrifice, must regret to hear it. 
| Lincoun has told Drx to withdraw his bombast about the pursuit of 
| fuvitives on Canadian territory, but the notice as to the gunboats on 
_the lakes holds good, I hope we shall send a few war-wasps over for 
| the Canadians. I. the eolony is to be separated from us, a small flect 
| of gunboats would be a pretty parting present from the mother 
| country. America has done so many saucy things in this war, that 
| one would like to lend a hand to any one who is likely to have to box 
| her ears, and I fancy Canada wilt have to do that, or else “ cave in” 
| hefore very long. The latest instance of impudence is S#WARD’s 
‘letter to Lorpv Waarxcurre. The philanthropic interference of 
| that nobleman, like a great many other philanthropic things, was 
misjudged and perhaps intrusive, but St=wanp’s answer was rude and 
ungentliemavuly—though that is not his fault, poor fellow, At the 
same time he should by this time know that it is no use telling fib: 
and saying that Engl and fostered and promoted a war which he bim- 
self describes as the irrepressible result of the contest between slavery 
and anti-slavery, which latier statement is about as true as the former. 
Somsg people seem to think that Greek and Latiu come by nature 
as DoGBERRY said of reading and writing, In “ Echoes of the Week,” 
the other day, I saw Donato described as “ unigambic.’ What on 
earth does it mean? It looks as if it meant to be Latin, but it isn’t. 











Nor is “ambubiaric” Latin either, or rather an adjective properly 
| derived from the Latin, for it is formed from the plural genitive of 
| ambuhbis, a formation which any schoolboy knows is erroneous; but 
| then the coiner of ambubioric is not a schoolboy perhaps. It isa’ta 
| crime not to know Latin, but it is a folly to pretend to do so, 

I supposk the persecution of Monk for parodying some of the 

Church service is not altogether forgotten. What shall we say— 
| even in these days of CoLENso and Lssayists and Reviewers—to an 
| Archdeacon who turns the Catechism into a political squib? This 

Is nothing mere or less than what the notovious Denison has done 

in an obscure ] eriodical call . The Church and Sfale Review. Lie 

has the “Conservative Catechism for 1865," and then the “* Shorter 

Conservative Catechism for 1865. ” Very pretty doings these, I 


How the Venerable would turn up the whites of his eyes ifa 
poor fellow who has to make his living by writing comic copy were 
to do anything of the sort. However, nobody will be surprised at 
anything DENISON does, any more than I was to find a vigorous 
personal attack on Blount Tempest, a novel which has been well 
spoken of elsewhere, but of which the Venerable falls fou] with all the 
spite of a woman—or a parson. 
THERE is a rumour afloat that TENNYSON is to be made a baronet. 
Enoch Arden is certainly not so good as some of his former writings, 
but it hardly deserves so severe a punishment as this. 


fancy. 
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AND THIS IS GREATNESS! 


.| Pan latest and most popular photograph to be seen in the shop 


windows is that of Mr. Bastin G, whose fame is 80 wide- “BL read that 
found im} wssible to get it intoac irle, BO a wagygon was put in 
ulsition. 
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all Right! 


A CENTRAL hal] for the meeting of Scotch associations in London 
has been proposed, is warmly supported. When many 
a pied-d-terre in the metropolis, it is only right 


nationalities have 
that Scotland should find a niche 


and £0 


‘MUCH VIRTUE IN A K.” 


I on having been invited to form himself into 2 special test com- 
‘| mittee to examine into a claims of the Davenport Brornrrs, has 
| mu ure in stating his opinion that they are knot impostors. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


First Cabby :—“ May I NEVER GET DRUNK AGIN, SIR, IF IT AIN’T MORE NOR FOUR MILES.” 
Second Cabby (out for the evening) :—“ W8LL, WELL, I NEVER HAGGLES; THERE'S MY CARD—DO THE USUAL.” 





MINISTERIAL POMADE. WHAT WILL THE TEETOTALLERS SAY ? 


Lorp PALMERSTON has paid a pretty compliment to the College of | _ AT a recent meeting of the Geographical Society a paper was read 
Physicians. Indeed, we think the compliment possesses such vast | descriptive of an island in the East Indian Archipelago where there 
significance that we are induced to give a newspaper paragraph on | is no water. The natives have therefore to drink the sap of an indi- 
the point a prominence which cannot fail to render it immortal, and | genous tree, This liquid is innocuous in the morning, slightly 
years hence, when all Fun’s readers are in a state of metempsychosis, | intoxicating at midday, and capable of making one very drunk at 
they will probably hear our authority cited in support of the truth | night. If this be true, the island must be a most tree-mendously 
of the anecdote. Here is the fragment in question :— pleasant one, but not the exact spot for a colony of teetotallers. We 

‘* Ata meeting of the Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians, on Thursday, understand that the Alliance intends to frame a bill to be brought 
a communication was received from Lorp PAaLMeRston, forwarding to the college forward in the East Indian Parliament—a sort of Antipelagian 
twelve oe pemade, wate mae ne Gonls vere aoneeeences 1 - —— = heresy—to prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating liquor by nature 
sy oe quite appear, but ‘ae seateiiinn esanien leamen to be that the after midday, We cannot see what the teetotallers can have to say 
ointment was intended to cure the many bald heads among the Fellews.”’ now, when they find nature herself giving away intoxicating drinks 

“free gratis for nothing.” We should like to learn whether the sap 


»k i i . C : 
vtGaenG woe oe meen Se © Poe ee is obtained from the bole, or from what 3 Scotch friend of ours calls 
: | the “‘ booze” of the tree. 


ointment to his own baldness. He should have known better than 
to insult the evergreen freshness of Lorp PaLMERSTON with a! 
presents of pomade ; as well might he send paraffine ¥ the pence to Mad on a Madonna. 
make them burn more brightly. But we suppose the poor old First; = 4 yrpactE just now attracts to a small vi . 
Lord is a regular depot for quack medicines, and his careless recep- | greds of setae from the vicinity of Siena ao ag 7. 
tion thereof doubtless causes his name to be taken in vain pretty | goes that a madonna every now and then makes her appearance at the 
frequently. A pity he did not reserve a pot or two of the pomade for | Windows of an uninhabited house there. We suppose that this 
broken crowns next session. We think he might have paid the | paradise of fools is the locality that gives a name to the colour knewn 
physicians the compliment of implied infallibility. Yetso itis— | 4, raw Sienna. 

‘“« Pot-ume, pot-ume, labuntur anni.” 














| 
Cestekecahtn Wane JUST LAKE HIS IMPUDENCE. 
; | Op ABE threatens to increase his naval force on the Canadian 
THE fashionable papers speak of the great success this year of the lakes. It is to be hoped our Government will not be deterred by any 
ane annual Christmas county ball. We are not surprised when we mistaken delicacy from doing the same. The pink of politeness is 
ear this here about that Ayr ball, for of course it was “kept up” ifit | not required for the lake boundary of Canada, but the scarlet of 
was in Ayr, | marine jackets will define it capitally. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


| Sliyhtly altered from Landseer 


ee ee oe ee —— 


and adapted to suit “ The Times. 
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THE STREETS IN WINTER. 


(Being a little mental photography indulged in by our own Critic during 
his peregrinations from Hyde-park to Fleet-street.) 
No, III. 


THE new year suggests more old thoughts on the female nose ; in 
fact, my dear Fun, I have a perfect museum. New year’s eve! the 
bells rang as I passed the area of a respectable shop near St. Clement's 
the Dane. I had been out to—well, out, that’s enough. I fancy I 
was singing in an undertone —but that’s equally irrelevant. Supperfice 
it to say that I saw a visten—a real vision, my de booy. A curb stone 
was my Patmos, a shop door my Dooric column, against which I leaned 
my magnificent shoulder-blades. Conceive, conceive, Fuw, old fellah, 
a window-pane about as big as Minorca or Ivica, illuminated, frilled by 
wax candles, each as long as from here to where you are, then @ margin 
of seashore black as your hat; then, oh! then, a—something like a 
hemisphere of Catherine wheels. My breath went, my eyes started 
from my head, yet without either breath or eyes I continued to gaze 
and wonder. The hemisphere alluded to assumed the shape which 
haunts my imagination—the shape of a nose; the black margin 
wavered and danced ; the frill of candles tottered ; I thought Rome was 
ayvain declining and falling, and that I was another Grppoy. A 
heavy hand on my shoulder renzinds me that I am obstructing the 
QuvEN’s highway. Your Own Critic is asked to move on, Too bad, 
by Jove! But the vision—ah, the vision! P. 734516 told me in 
confidence the next morning that it was the physiog. of an amorous 
maidservant performing JULIET, with her nose flattened against the 
window-pane, on which the gas-lamp cast a lurid, a ghastly, ghostly 
light. I fainted, 

Trotters ! what a descent! But I return to my original muttons. 
The trotter woman I met yesterday morning shocked me out of all 
propriety, and into something indesvribable—a lady’s arias. All 
women who sell trotters have peculiar organs of smell, appearing as if 
the effort to utter the word in a melodious key were too much for the 
extremity, which endeavours to beat a retreat. Cruel Jack Frost! 
what alaugh he must have. He nips this blushing extremity until 
the whole feature becomes like an enlarged and intensified anemone, 
or rather, let me say, like a dyspeptic buttercup, with a blue bosom. 
She, poor old party, is sublimely unconscious of the panoramic display 
going on, not under her very nose, but on it, in it, over it. 

- [pass on with a sigh. Now for some refreshment. Here comes 
Miss Hlorcupotcn, the daily governess. I am not going to joke 
about a lady’s infirmities—oh, dear, no ! but asa friend, as a “ passing ” 
acquaintance, | would make a remark which Miss H. may take to 
heart without offence. Everybody has heard of aberration of intel- 
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lect. Has anybody ever heard of aberration of nose? Muss H. gives 
us a living, moving, and having-being instance. Her nose wanders 


like a man in his dreams; the end thereof vibrates with every motion 
of her lips. It appears as if it were ina state of perpetual explana- 
tion—as if it ought to be propounding to some one or other the reasons 
why it stood where it did. It was also a running—no, I beg pardon, 
for in all other respects it was a most orderly nose—a commentary, I 
should say, on the conversation of itsowner. Every slight pause 
occasioned a bewagglement, if I may use the term. But it nose all 
her grievances ; it nose that she teaches four living languages and two 
dead for ninepence an hour; and let us charitably assume that it is 
anxious to get off her face and punch the head of her employers. 
Dear me! did beauty ever bud and bloom beneath a mackerel 
basket ? Batty of Billingsgate! 


FUN. 





| 


Sr . 


To know, to esteem, to—to—and | 


then to part (CoLEREDPGR), fills up the—you know, old fellow, but | 


BETTY reminds me of something, that’s all. 
rural cottage by the Trent. 
you know, and FLORIBUNDA did once insert her odour organ there- 
through for me to pet. 
bulb with crossed and recrossed cherry stalks, and kissed them off 
again! Dreams, Fon,dreams! Bgrtty disappears. 
reminiscence with her. I’m getting tired of female noses, and unless 
I meet something original between now and next time, I shall go on 
to the nobler sex ; and then, gentry, get waist belts, or you'll, &c. 
Your Own Srreet CRITIC. 





Brutality in Conjunction with the Bench. 
3ETWEEN rogues and fools there has always been great sympathy 
and reflex action, but it is peculiarly unfortunate for society in general, 
vhen the first-named characters make their appearance on a judicial 


Huddersfield has 


tage, where the magistracy supply the second, 

lately given us a specimen of this relationship, which in neatness of 
conjunction and effect it would be rather difficult to cap. JONATHAN 
SHaw, Master Painter and Brute, assisted by two tender ruflians, by 


A lattice window in a | 
Lattice has little diamond shaped holes, | 


Pleasant hours when I adored that blooming | 


She carries my | 
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; 
name Davip EasTwoop and Tuomas BaRRACLOUGE, apprentices to 
the aforesaid Master Painter and Brute, lately amused themselves by 
anointing a poor little terrier, who had strayed into the workshop, 
with turpentine, which oil was humanely induced to dissipate itself by 
means of ignition. SHaw, Master Painter and Brute, “ seizing hold 
of its tail poured a quantity of turpentine down it, and on to the 
hind-quarters of the animal.” BarracLovay, brute-juvenile, pretty 
well up in his Devil’s Alphabet, then “ set fire to the dog,” which was 
now indulgently permitted to escape. ‘The animal ran across some 
fields, yelling most piteously, to the house of its master, and as it ran 
the flames rose over it more than a foot high.” It was still on fire 
when it arrived at the house of Mr. Harrison, its owner ; and whilst 
Mr. JamEs Harrison, “ seizing a shawl, tried to envelope the poor 
beast in it to extinguish the flames, others of the family closed the 
chamber doors lest it should get in and set the place on fire.” To put 
the poor little thing out of its misery Mr. Harrison drowned it at 
once. The body was taken possession of by the police, and was pro- 
duced in court and shown to the bench. “The hind legs of the dog 
and part of its body were divested of hair and skin, andit was evi- 
dent that the unfortunate beast must have suffered severely.” 

THE MAGISTRATES FINED THE DEFENDANTS TEN SHILLINGS 
AND COSTS, OR IN DEFAULT TEN DAYS’ IMPRISONMENT! And the 
award we would deal out to those on the Huddersfield bench. con- 
cerned in this righteous decision, is to cart them through Huddersfield 
and round about the country in company with BautE Saaw and his 
young savages. 


eee 
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A BRITISH SILENT CLUB. 


O DEAR, what a pity it is that we Britons 
Can’t see our own selves as the t’other folks see us— 
What a pity we can’t take example by others 
And swallow the pills which our enemies gi’e us! 
In Paris they’ve started a club quite enchanting, 
Which bears the queer title of “ Muet,” or silent, 
Whose members mayn’t wear their own shoes if they’re noisy, 
And clothtng their brows in a velvetty tile ent. 


Er precincts which slumber might well call its birthplace— 
Where tongues may indulge in all pastime save wagging, 
And eyes may not open if bent upon “ speaking,” 
And faves endowed with “ expression” need gagging. 
Ah! thisis delightful! a civilized Eden, 
Where ADaM might ponder at ease on creation, 
With no Mrs. Apa mM—in fig-leaves or “ criny ”— 
By chatt’ring to make life one long botheration. 


And yet we discard it—we think we know better 
Than to get up a club which at best is mere pantomime ; 
It’s strange that we Englishmen shun the bare notion, 
*T would be only just if we said ‘‘ but a phantom I’m.” * 
Yet phantoms are 'renchmen who cut off their talking— 
They’re not much to boast off when decked in their lingo ; 
A club of this nature would scarcely suit Britons, 
And Fun wouldn’t join it for something, by jingo! | 


But what if we founded a club for those maiden 
Aunts who can’t live for an hour without gossip ? 
Allowing male mortals who know their slow torture 
To give them a taste of the linguistic hoss’ip.t 
And found an asylum for girls whose delight is 
To rave about skirts and the new thing in bonnets ; 
Or build a neat refuge for sky-scraping poets 
Who spend their whole lives in reciting their sonnets, 


But this is mere dreaming: we stick to old custom, 
Though gossip undoubtedly leads to backbiting, 

And poets who write spoil a large trade in matches, 
By giving us paper just fit for pipe-lighting. 

Let Frenchmen be silent (though here we defy them), 
And kecp all their ardour for national swagger ; 

’T would be well for them all if they sometimes could sheathe 
Their very long tongues as wise men sheathe a dagger, ~ 


—— 


Occidental Oxen. 


LorD ARDMILLAN, Sita W. Jonson, and several other eminent 
Scots, are importing beef from South America, and selling it at cost 
price to the labouring classes. This is an excellent notion, and the 
only pity is that the plan was never thought of for beef before. 
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| another rhyme for “ pantomime ” and will bring it to 
duly reward: d. 
licenee under the cfreurastances. 
is indicated, 
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+ A pardonable poeticai 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 

From Over SpsciaL COMMISSIONER. 
No, IV, 

FUN,—Malta, as you may 
7 ee aware, is an island situated 
in the Mediterranean, the capital of 
which is Valetta. (N.B. This in- 
formation, though exceedingly valua- 
ble, is not claimed by your Special 
Commissioner as exclusively original ; 
in fact he has reason to suppose that 
it may ” oe a om a 
eogra or gazetteer. e 
chief po ens ry of Valetta may, 
however, briefly be described as stairs ; 
and never till arriving at that town did 
your Special Commissioner realize the 
idea of “Sich a gettin’ up stairs,” so 
frequently descanted on by the chil- 
dren of Ethiopia. To such an extent 
is this stair arrangement carried, that 
your 8S. C, believes the inhabitants 
must be furnished with a supplemen- 
tary pair of legs to use in turn with 
. their regular supporters, in order that 
their lives may not be made a burden to them. A graduate on the 
treadmill, or a resident in one of the top flats in the houses in Victoria- 
street, might here find himself at home; but to one who has not been 
accustomed to such excessively high flights the stairs at Valetta are 
simply an unmitigated bore. 
he great historical cards of Malta are decidedly the Knights of St. 
John, and, all things considered, they appear to have been regular 
trumps in their way. Their building speculations, too, seem to have 
been most extensive, although the property at the present day has 
changed hands, the original owners having retired from the knight 
business, or rather been completely kicked out of the island. Never- 
theless, wherever = go in Valetta you are reminded of them, for 
nearly all the public buildings occupied by the Government were 
formerly palaces belonging to the Order. 

The time, however, during which the steamer remained was too 
limited to allow your 8, C. to do the island in that thorough manner 
peculiar to the British traveller ; consequently his chief ideas of Malta 
are of a mixed or composite order. Batteries innurferable, Knights 
of St. John, Maltese crosses, oranges, beggars, and English soldiers, all 
form a picture in his mind’s eye which, to say the least of it, is slightly 
confusing. On the whole the fortress element and the beggars pre- 
dominate, and it is the private opinion of your Special Commissioner 
that a residence of a month in the island must ipso facto make a per- 
fect engineer of the dullest man in her MasEstTyY’s service ; the walks 
are on the ramparts, the drives along the covered ways, and the 
panne are in the fosses. As to the beggars, whether from the innate 
aziness or the innate charity of the inhabitants, your S.C. is not quite 
decided which, but inclines to the former, Malta is a perfect paradise 
for mendicants. The guide of your S. C., a young man who, to judge 
from his unwashed ap ce, was incurably affected with hydrophobia, 
and whose lan m its polyglot character gave him an idea of 
what the Tower of Babel must have been, seemed to have the good of 
the island excessively at heart. Your Special Commissioner came to 
this conclusion from the immense number of utterly useless articles 
the guide in question tried to persuade him to purchase—brooches 
which he never could wear, rings ditto ditto, lace ditto ditto; and 
when all these allurements failed, seriously advised him to lay in a 
stock of oranges for consumption in the desert and the Red Sea. At 
this point the patience of your S.C. failed, and he addressed the 
offender in the purest and most unadorned Saxon he could find in his 
vocabulary, which, coupled with his majestic air and his general 
ae of not-stan -any-of-your-confounded-nonsenseness, had 
the desired effect, and for the rest of his stay your S. C. was com- 
paratively left in peace. 

Sorely did the polyglot guide seek to inveigle your Special Com- 
on to visit Citta Vecchia, the seat of the ancient knights, and 

amous also for its catacombs ; but your 8. C. not regarding these latter 
bl in any way a lively exhibition, and having ounce had a fit of the 
Tass rom visiting those at Paris, which nothing but a course of wild 
Raa exercise at Mabille could dispel, he declined the 

P ui expedition with courtesy but decision. 
“al ae the hour for saying farewell to the island had arrived ; 
not having the slightest desire to be left behind is 
weary way to the , he bent his 
steamer. He says “weary,” for not being a 
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Maltese the stairs had naturally had their effect upon his legs. Properly 
to estimate his feelings, let any one go up to the top of the Monument 
six times without stopping, and some idea of what he suffered will be 
obtained. Nor was he a moment tooearly. The Marseilles packet 
had arrived, and the mails were nearly all on board ; therefore, had he 
been ten minutes later an empty berth would have told the sad tale of 
his misfortune to his fellow passengers. As it was, however, no such 
ill luck attended him, and very shortly after his arrival he was once 
more ploughing the waste of waters. On reading over the last sen- 
tence your S. C. is struck with its poetry; he is not quite certain if it 
is quite original, but hopes the best, and that you will consider it in 
your next remittance. 

One day on board, even a P. and O. steamer, is so strikingly like 
another that the events of the next three days, until our arrival in 
Alexandria, can be chronicled in extremely few words. Lating, 
drinking, smoking, flirting, and sleeping are the chief employments, 
and your Special Commissioner flatters himself he was not neglectful 
of your interests while performing the first two at least of these 
occupations. 


Contributions to the Book of Nonsense. 
No. 2.—OxFoRD. 


THERE was a young scholar of Balliol, 
Who sat at the feet of GAMALIEL, _ 

At least so he said, 

But each don shook his head 

And cried shame on this scholar of Balliol. 


There was a young student of Christ Church, 
Who'd for breakfast one morning an “ iced perch,” 
But the fish wouidn’t thaw, 

So he died of lock-jaw, 

That singular student of Christ Church. 


There was a fast scholar of Trinity, 

Who of friendships had such an infinity, 
That he never could say 

Where he’d spent any day, 

So was “ gated” one whole term in Trinity. 


There was a young fellow of Wadham, 
Who’d some horses, and when he re-shod ’em, 
Had the shoes all reversed, 

As did one CHARLES THE FIRsT, 

This historical fellow of Wadham. 


There was a fast young man of Pembroke, 

Who fell into the hands of a dem-bloke, 

Of a cash-lending Jew, 

Who played hullabaloo 

With this rash, out of cash, youth of Pembroke. 


A young man of fast Maud’len Hall, 
Walked out in a bonnet and shawl, 

But the Proctor cried “ Stay, 

That young female looks gay 

Who’s just leaving that fast Maud’len Hall,” 





A Curiosity in Literature. 
THE newspapers at times make strange announcements, and the 
following one, which appeared in the Morning Star, is by no means 
one of the least extraordinary :— 


‘** An iron pot filled with gold coins of the period of the Spamish rule in Flanders 
has just been discovered by some workmen buried in the ground near the Berchem 
Gate at Antwerp.”’ 


Most people when they are buried are content to lie quiet in their 


graves; but these workmen, who were buried in the ground near the 


Berchem Gate at Antwerp, employ their seclusion in finding an iron 
t filled with gold coins. It only shows us what a lively race these 
lemings must be. 


LIKE THEIR HYMN-PUDENCE! 


SPURGEON and RicHarp Weaver (and, indeed, all the available 
comic talent of the pulpit) have been amalgamating piety and 
popularity, we are told, by making “Polly Perkins” and “The 
Organ-grinder” do duty as sacred music for their hymns. These are 
surely not what Hamunrr describes as “airs from Heaven,” and de- 
cidedly are unfitted for solemn worship. We shall expect to hear of 
Saint CEcILIA appearing as one of the C.C.C. CuzisTy’s Minstrels 
next, with a blackened face and a banjo. 


——— 








—————— 
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" A WORD TO BRIGHT. 


“Tat letter of yours was quite right, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
That you lately was pleased to indite, 
JouHN BRIGHT, 
To the people in Dublin, 
Who’'re vexing and troublin’ 
About grievances which, to our sight, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
Are not quite as plain as the light. 


Says you, “‘ Don’t you quarrel and fight,” 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
* But in Parliament show all your might,” 
JOHN BRIGHT; 
And those words were correct, 
As one well might expect, 
For you’ve tried it, I must say—despite, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
Your not thinking my candour polite. 


For you’ve been an uproarious wight, 
JOHN BRIGHT; 
Agitation your wildest delight, 
JOHN BRIGHT ; 
But a lesson you’ve learnt, 
Like the child that is burnt, 
And shun fire with of caution the height, 
JOHN BRIGHT; 
And although I’m amused at the sight, 
I am glad of it, Jonn ; 
In this course pray go on— 
You shall have Fon’s good word when you’re right, 
JOHN BricHr ! 


“THE TRAIN IT TRAINETH EVERY DAY.” 


It appears that in the Imperial Court of France the etiquette about 
wearing trains is very strict. A member of the Upper House finding 
his lady’s name omitted from his card of invitation to dinner at the 
palace, made inquiries of the proper functionaries, and learnt that his 
better half was excluded for a breach of the rule—in short, she was 
off the rails because she had not started her train. We should like 
to know whether the explanation satisfied the distressed dame, and 
poured train oil upon the troubled waters of her discontent. 


THE BLACK(GUARD) EAGLE OF PRUSSIA. 


Tae Kine or Prussta has conferred the Order of the Black Eagle 
on Baron TaLLEYR4ND PERIGORD, recently the French Am r 
at Berlin. PeraorD is noted for its pie, but the carrion bird of 
Prussia could hardly have been presented with a view to its insertion 
into that viand, which would not be a pretty dish to set before a king 
under such circumstances, We must, therefore, conclude that = 
decoration—if such a word can be used for such a thing—was gi 
to the nobleman with the paté paté-ronymic asa reward for the ae 
displayed by France during the Schleswig-Holstein robbery. 


IN THE MIMIC LINE. 


Tose who have read the account of the doings this Christmas at 
BrotTHeR Tewarivs’s Monastery, at Norwich, must be struck with 
the evi ident imitation of Romanist mummery. He must not, there- 
fore, be hurt if we describe his imitation of the monks as monk-ey 
tricks. If he goes on in this absurd way we shall have to increase 
his tonsure by shaving his head all over. 


A Horse Whisper. 
Iris rumoured that in Paris the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul are 
siving the poor horseflesh im-steed of beef and mutton. We shall 


| expect to hear of the Sisters of Mercy introducing the diet into the 


hos-pitals, 


EPIGRAM. 
On 4 Rumovrep Marrgisce 1x Hien Lire, 
Love holds his sway in every breast, 
Of courtier or of clown; 
And she that wears a Hoop’s as blest 
As she that wears a crown. 
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FUN. 


THE EDITOR’S SECRET SORROW. 


By A N&wspPaPER Svs. 


HE sat within his office lone, 
Far hid from mortal ken; 
While one hand with his whiskers toyed, 
The other held his pen. 
Before him lay a virgin sheet 
Of foolscap white and fair ; 
But not a single character 
As yet was written there. 


He heaved a sigh—his noble head 
Down on the desk he leant, 
As if some deep and fearful grief 
Within his breast was pent; 
Then had I but a tuneful harp 
I would have swept its chords, 
And thus with eloquence sublime 
Have given inquiry words :— 


“Oh! tell me why thy open brow 
Is seamed with lines of care, 
And why instead of joyousness 
Sorrow sits thronéd there ? 
Why dost thou dread to see the door 
Back on its hinges swing, ‘ 
And tremble like an aspen, if 
The office bell should ring ? 


“ Why is thy —_ once warm with fire 
Of poesy and p 

Now chilled, as it by by wintry wind, 
Or Alpine frosts and snows ? 

Tell me what ails thee, Editor, 
If literary strife, 

Or fell fi fa, or dread ca. ea, 
Embitters thus thy life. 


“ Has some once-trusted, valued friend 
Proved false to thee and thine ? 
Or does some opposition Star 
With greater brilliance shine ? 
Whatever be the primal cause, 
I pray thee tell thy grief ; 
Perchance thy old and faithful sub, 
May give thee some relief.” 


“T'was thus I would have spoke, had I 
The harp I named before, 

‘Whose tuneful chords were proudly swept 
By ancient bards of yore ; 

But having neither harp nor lute 
I was compelled to say, 

“ What makes thee, worthy Editor, ° 
So very sad to-day 


Slowly he raised his head and sighed, 
‘** Thanks for your friendly care, 
The grief that tears this throbbing breast 
No other man may share, 
No ery jealousy 
Has plunged me mace strife, 
No fell A Ja, or dread ca, #a., 
Embittereth my life. 


*“ But still I dread to see that door 
Back on its hinges swing ; 
My soul is filled with terror if 
The office bell should ring. 
I dread another messenger, 
More urgent than the last, 
Whose words have o’er my ‘frighted soul 
A sadd’ning shadow cast.” 


“ Pray tell me, then, those awful words 
Which chill ‘thy soul with fear ;” 

The Editor half raised his head, 
And answered, “ You shall hear. 

‘ Please, sir,’—’twas thus the message ran— 
‘ The foreman’s very moppy ; 

There’s nothing left to zive the men, 
For we are out of copy.’” 


A Rhyme tor the time. 
1864 But 1866 
Is no more, Is alive! 
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THE CLAIRVOYANT, OR WHAT 1865 OUGHT TO BRING. 












That won’t Wash. Reading and Feeding. 
Mas. Brows is very much horrified at the advertisement of anew | THE authorities of the British Museum have provided a dining- 
| style of dress. “ Neaclaine, indeed,” said that estimable lady, “I | room for the convenience of the visitors to the Reading Room. This 
H wouldn’t wear it unless it was quite clean.” is good news for Grub-street, of course. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
From Ovr Sprecrat COMMISSIONER. 


No. V. 


My DEAR Fon,—The cord was snapped; the tie that bound 
your Special Commissioner to Europe was severed; he felt that he 
had indeed said adieu to Fleet-street, and various other ideas equally 
touching, beautiful, and original crossed his mind on his arrival at 
Alexandria. At least he has no doubt they would have done so, had 
it not been for the tremendous hurry and scurry attendant upon 
the landing of the mails, baggage, and passengers, and which at once 
and for ever put to flight all his thoughts and notions on this most 
interesting subject. 
Of Alexandria, the account yourS. C. can give is somewhat meagre, 
for the simple reason that he knows nothing about it, having gone 
straight from the steamer to the train en route for Cairo, a sojourn 
hardly of sufficient duration to enable him to rank as an authority 
on Alexandrian matters generally. 
Railway travelling is much the same all the world over; only the 
Egyptian line being on the American principle there is a communi- 
cation all through the train, consequently you are less likely to enjoy 
the privilege of being either murdered, hocussed, or accused of an 
indecent assault, all of which English directors of railways appear at 
the present time to regard as part and parcel of the inalienable birth- 
right of the freeborn Briton. With this exception the journey from 
Alexandria to Cairo is much the same as one from Brighton to London. 
Meteorological remarks are made by the commonplace passengers ; 
conjectures as to the safety or otherwise of some particular article of 
luggage are hazarded by the nervous ones; all agree as to the heat ; 
and when those topics and the travellers are both exhausted, the latter 
try to compose themselves to sleep and fail in the attempt. 

At last we reached Cairo. During the last few miles of the journey 
your Special Commissioner began to feel a decidedly oriental spirit 
pervading bim, and although it was broad day he imagined himself an 
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Manners and Customs of the Caireen Donkey, as discovered by our Special Commissioner. 
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Arabian night. Visions of Haroun Al Raschid and Il Bondocani | 
floated before him, despite the peculiarly unromantic locomotive which | 
was dragging him along; nor were these feelings entirely dispelled — 
until he was safely lodged in the Oriental Hotel at Cairo, is & 

The most striking, and, one might also add, the most struck, objects | 
in Cairo are the donkeys, They are ubiquitous, and of their kind the © 
most knowing. Next to them come their masters, the donkey-boys 
Take a London street-boy, a Parisian gamin, and a Berlin schusterjunge, 
carefully instil the combined sharpness, impudence, and the worst 
qualities generally of all three into youthful male humanity, and the 
result will give you some faint notion of the graces and qualifivations 
of a Caireen donkey-boy. His form is thin even to emaciation, his 
features are sharp, his speech is polyglot, and his powers of chaff and 
invective are perfectly alaslaek: Soap and water is to him as great 
a mystery as the Asian. In fact, he is the impersonation of youthful 
devildom, and if not aflineal descendant of the Aged One himself, is 
at any rate one of the family. Your Special Commissioner speaks 
bitterly, and he has cause. This is how it fell out. 

Of course on arriving at Cairo one of the first objects which it 
behoves travellers to do is the Pyramids, and was it for your Special 
Commissioner to neglect his duty as a traveller? Certainly not! 
So he prepared to go, in order that his brilliant desori of the 
wonders he was about to see might astonish the stay-at-home readers 
of your publication. When bis decision was known, the joy the 
knowledge infused into the breasts of bis companions may be easier 
imagined than described ; for although his native modesty is far too 
great for him to boast of the influence which his presence had had 
upon his fellow-travellers during a long sea voyage, yet it was great 
and cheering. But it was not to be. Destiny and an 
donkey proved too much for him. The asinine selection been 
made, the company were mounted al] but your 8. C., and one donkey, 
rejoicing in the biblical but not euphonious cognomen of NeBUcHaD- 
NEzzak, had been set apart for that ill-starred young man. The 
attendant demon kept vociferously aseuring him that “ Nepucnap- 
NEZZAR was 4 fine jackass ;” but, in spite of the demoniac assurances, 
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no sooner had your 8. C. obtained a firm seat on the animal’s back 
than ths beast deliberately, and with a malice pa that would 
have done credit to a gorilla, proceeded to lie down. In a general 
way, as you are aware, the mien of your Special Commissioner is 
dignified in the extreme; but he would defy SocRaTEs himself to 
have shone in the matter of dignity whilst attempting to mount a 
“ moke” that would persist in systematically lying down. At this dis- 
comfiture of your S$, C., the attendant boy began to laugh, and like- 
wise to indulge in some polyglot chaff. But at this pomt your 8.C. 
felt that he must draw the line, and when he says that the Caireen 
youth had a — and your Coummissioner had a stick, the result is 
not particularly di & to surmise. In one respect it wasa decided 
success; your 8S. C. was enabled to judge of the powers of invective 
possessed by the donkey-boy, and are immense; otherwise, the 
affair wasa failure, and your 8. C. was oblige L 
the P and the Sphinx, and was forced instead to retire to his 
chamber, and ruminate on the vanities of human nature. Which he 
did, for he is a philosopher, and found pleasure therein. 





ABSES AND ASSETS. 
[ Vide the LonpD CHANCBLLOR’s Letter to Mz. PaGut.— Times, Jan. 10.] 


Pity the sorrows of a fat profession, 
Whose mortal enemy’s its tallest flower : 
Mark the — look of anger and depression 
When Wastsury tack justice on to power! 
Can’t he let fellows earn an honest living 
Whose only aim’s to do the thing that pays? 
Can’t he content himself with merely giving 
Hints to poor pigeons as to means and ways ? 
Sick’ning, disgusting is this sudden zeal for 
Poor hungry bankrupts and their assets small : 
Strange that before he never could thus feel for 
Those to whom lawyers fees are all in all, 


Lawyers, alas ! henceforth won’t be rewarded— 
The palmy days pass on to come no more! 

Feather your nests, then, whilst the fimes afford it, 
Gather your gold from ten to genteel four! 


Assets are food for armies of attorneys, 
Who'd rather feed on them than honest gains; 
Fed’rals of law, they heap their fiery furnace 
With hapless bankrupts bound in paper chains, 


Happy the prig who, far removed from fingers 
hich ae to tear the crust from legal pies, 
Over th’ insolvent unmolested lingers, 
Sucks all the veins dry till the victim dies, 


Westsvry, immortal! your name shall be written 
High on the summit of the topmost Alps, 

Will you but grant that bankrupts who’ve been bitten 
May pay their bills on their attorneys’ scalps, 


WHOS WHO FOR 1865. 


. Who are you ? 

Who's GuirritTas ? 

Who s your hatter ? 

Wuoston anp Wricut? Publishers ? 
. Who's a fool ? 

. Who isn’t ? 

. Who thinks himself a swell ? 

. Who doesn’t P 

. Who six dezent ? 

10. Who’s the Anti-tobacco Society ? 

11. Who’s the Anti-Sabbath Rational Enjoyment Society ? 
12. Who's Hats? 

13. Whose ale ? 

14. Who's old ? 

15. Who's sold ? 

16. Who's soldier ? 

17. Who doesn’t think himself somebody ? 
18, Who doesn’t think himself everybod y ? 
19. Who's an Earvy Rosset bird ? 

20. Who isn’t a novelist ? 

21. ‘Who wouldn't be if he (or she) could ? 
22. Who etcetera. 

23. Who ate setter, eh ? 


CDI MNS Ore 


THE MODERN MOLOCH. 
“ ANOTHER DEATH FROM CRINOLINE.”—See Daily Papers. 


Iw ancient days, to ward celestial ire, 
Parents made children pass through MoLocn’s fire ; 
Thtir aim was good when, in the silent glade, | 
To save a matron they would burn a maid; | 
Or if a father left some rite undone, 
They deemed it rite-eous to ignite the son ; 
But now the nineteenth cent’ry’s wiser grown, | 

; 


_ And a vicarious burning’s never known ; 


Each womau’s good sense such a doctrine shelves, 
And, cased in orinoline, they burn themselves. 


Oh! what a glorious torch a woman makes ! 
a than martyrs chained to Smithfield’s stakes), 
hen clad in crinoline she once takes fire, | 
And Fashion makes her her own funeral pyre, 
Methinks in these days, ’mid the desp’rate fight 
Of lime and Bude, gas and electric light, 
To burn themselves at home’s a thousand pities, 
‘at might illuminate our towns and cities ; 
Mattuvs-like, proud London’s corporation 
Would thus keep down the surplus population; _ 
The thought’s a good one, though, perhaps, some might blame, 
And call our new idea a burning shame. 


Still there are places where we'll gladly own, 
Unchallenged, crinoline may keep its throne, 

In crowded ball-room, where the lamps blaze high, 
And pleasure lights up every sparkling eye ; 
Where strains of music all the sadon fill, 

Where meet the dancers in the staid quadrille, 
Where now and then some breathless maiden halts 
Bewildered in the mazes of the waltz, 

Where hands are pressed and assignations made 
To meet the charmer in sequestered glade, 

Where every winning, witching dame 
Burns not ‘herself, though she may raise a flame ; 
Against it there we will not pen a line, 

For in the ballroom crinoline’s divine, 


E’en will we praise thee when on level green, 
Mallet in hand, a host of girls are seen, 

With skirts looped back to show the neat Lottine 
(Ankle, the cynic growls in envious spleen) ; 
Where on the lawn is fought the mimic strife, 
Where many loose a heart and win a wife, 

At croquet, heedless of what cynics say, 

May crinoline its gentle sceptre sway, 

It adds new grave; if any readers doubt it, 
Just let them fancy their own wives without it. 
They turn in horror from the dreadful scene, 
And choose thee, though expensive, crinoline. 


At promenade; ah! there we must confess, 
Well it becometh beauteous woman’s dress ; 
Of it at church we really can’t approve, 

For there it gives us scarcely room to move; 
In park or tall-room, on parade or green, 
All own thy magic sway, oh, Crinoline ! 


Such have we seen it in the crowded hall, 

Such have we seen it at a West-end ball, 

Such have we seen it on the level green, 

Where every player looked and walked a queen ; 
On Brighton’s cliff, on Weymouth’s esplanade, 
On Marygate’s sands, and Scarborough’s parade ; 
At each and all these places where we’ve seen it, 
We say ’tis charming—and we really mean it. 


But there are places, pray forgive the word, 
Where crinoline is monstrous and absurd : 

You doubt me, reader? Well, the proof is near, 
Just watch your servant fetch the supper beer, 
See, as she nears the tavern’s opeu door, 

She strives to pass where oft she’s passed before— 
Vain the attempt—eollapsing is-her dress, 

And she returneth with one hoop the less, 

Are proofs still wanting? Who upsets the chairs ? 
And renders passing hopeless on the stairs, 
O’erturns your table, knocking down your hat, 
And blames the admired disorder to the cat : 
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Who, when you ring till hand and fingers tire, 
Says, “ I can’t come, my crinoline’s catched fire !” 
Who should it be but Mary Jang, I ween, 
Who apes your wife and daughter’s crinoline ? 
Apes it, I write, for be it understood, 

Some lumbering machine of cane or wood 

Does duty in the kitchen for the Queen 

Of Fashion’s children, matchless crinoline. 


He who in cricket match would take the bat 
Clad in dress coat, black vest, and Paris hat, 
All men of sense would call a fool, I ween— 





A ROYAL SALUTE. 


FirEpD FROM 70,000 Funs. 


‘¢ An Admiralty order has. been issued, directing that all ships of war passing 
Osborne on their wer to Spithead, during the Queen’s stay at her marine | 
residence in the Isle of Wight, shall in future fire the usual salutes, which, since the 
death ¢ his neran Hieuwerss THe Parnce Consort, have been discontinued.” — 
Court Journal, 


THE wooden walls of England 
- Osborne’s castled shore, 


speak with loyal iron mouths 
And hail our QUEEN once more. 


A servant looks as bad in crinoline. 
For ’tis as much unfitted for her station Shall cokes proud 
As she’s unfit to rule the English nation. Shout answer to the roar ! 
Then when you need a servant—let the bard ' 
Offer a slight suggestion—on the card Oh, long has been the silence— 
Which your wants in letters large be seen, Long has the mourning been ! 
“ Wanted a servant without crinaline.” But now once more with lanyard lit 
If, after that, they in defiance wear it, SS 
Should thay be burnt, why they must grin and bear it. Guns that might spread 
Destruction dread 
Roar forth “ God save the Queen.” 


& BRIGHT LOOK OUT. 








And while the thunderous echoes 


Taw members of the Free Kirk of Scotiand are petitioning the direc- round that royal home, 
tors of the railway companies to stop all trafic on their lines. on And the smoke-clouds hanging low 
Sunday. This is the first step. But having made arrangements with Brood o’er the ocean foam, 
Messrs. Hume, Davewrort Brotusrs, Psrevson and Co., and May it be found 
other spiritualist and clairvoyant antherities, we are enabled to present A welcome sound 
to our readers the set of rules and regulations which will be promuf- Beneath the palace dome. 
gated by the Free Kirk about the year 70; when it shall have obtained May she who rules old 
both spiritual and temporal an in: Seotland :— Hear in the cannem’s 

1. Scotland has but one Kirk, the Free Kirk, and all not belonging: | The utterance of a 
to her are to be treated as heretics and pagans, and linmiaahel Of thousands who rejoice 
accordingly. That she should lay 

2. The ministers of the Free Kirk are to possess supreme authority Her grief away— 
over all temporal powers, judges, magistrates, &c., to reverse any The monarch of their choice ! 
decisions of such persons which may be in contravention of any dogma 
or doctrine enumerated by the ministers. As melt the clouds of vapour, 

3. No one will be allowed to open a shop, or commence any business When the salute is done, 








without a certificate first had and obtained from the nearest minister 
as to his fitness, in a religious point of view, for such occupation. 

4, Any member of the Free Kirk resident in England, or elsewhere, 
who may be known to travel on the Sabbath, shall,'on his return to 
Scotland, be burnt alive, as an example. 

5, Any person, whether a member of the Free Kirk or not, who 
may dare either to animadvert, or blame any measure adopted by that 
body for the good of the community at large, shall also be burnt alive, 
having previously been subjected to the torture of the boot and 
thumbscrews. 

6. All work or duties on the Sabbath are strictly forbidden. Any 
person caught even washing his face or shaving on that day shall for 
the first offence be banished the kingdom for life, and for the second 
be hung in chains. 

7. Every person not attending the kirk at least twice every day, to 
be scourged severely for each omission. A doctor’s certificate stating 
that the offender is at the point of death to be the sole excuse, and 
even then, should he recover, he is to be scourged. 

8. But as human nature requires some recreation, every member 
of the Free Kirk is permitted to be drunk between the services should 
he feel so disposed. 





Prussian Blue Jackets. 


Ir scems that Prussia has too many naval cades for her Marine, 
which is not large, but rather the reverse. Some of these gentlemen 
will, therefore, have to be promoted the wrong way, and fill sub- 
ordinate posts as coxswains, boatswains,&c. Poor Prussia, you see, 
has not got any sea, though she hasa navy. We would suggest that 
she should turn the C inte a hard C,ora K. K would be just the 


“ What's ina name?” and answers, “ An omen.”’ 
ever met with knew the author of the quotation. 


Before the briny ocean-breeze 
And blazes forth the sun : 
So may the shade 

Of sorrow fade 
That hid this Reyal One ! 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Busy B.—You are perfectly right in speaking of the author of the 
following couplet as “ Watrs-his-name ” :— 
** How doth the little busy B 
Employ each shining hour ? 
By coming between A and C, 
And standing first in Bower.” 


X. L.—Your offer of a loan of Turprsrn’s a is very kind; but 


even that would not prove them to be X. L. le 


Ciassicvs.—It is not Quiwtvs Horativus Fracovs who asks 
No men that we 


A.—Eh? Wedon’t quite understand. 
’Ornarp TorY.— We agree with you that the worthy magistrate was 


rather a SELL-P(or) the father. 


Dirty Dick.—So you want to know how to get white hands? 


Wash ’em, of course! 


The Intelligent German, 
A VATEBLAND paper, which has been recently giving, « rather glow- 


thing for the sort of K-navy she is best able to supply. 








MECKLENBURG MUFFS. 

A LRvy of five francs per ton is made on all vessels entering the 
Scheldt under the flag of Mecklenburg, that small principality enjoying 
the sinzular and unenviable.peculiarity of being the only State in the 
world that has not entered into the common stipulation for the freedom 
of that estuary. In fact, she is the only country whose ships cannot 
goin helter Scheldter. 


eet 


ing account of the prosperous state of our revenue, contains a most 
amusing passage. The writer must have been extraordinarily bemused, 
even for a philosophical German, and, thanks to beer and tobacco, has 
produced a staggering bit of news. He says, “This increase of 
revenue only demonstrates the increased amount of taxation the 
English can amen This is rather 9 a evidently: 
supposes that more money we put in our poorer we 
ceased One way of raising the revenue very considerably would be 
to tax his imagination—of course by the ton, 
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THE TWO LORDS. 


Lord T. (who being busy has dared to ask James to run over to Tremlows):—“ WHY, JAMES, I TOLD YOU TO MAKE HASTE, AND 
YOU HAVE BEEN GONE HALF AN HOUR AT LEAST.” 
Lord James:—“I ’ave, M’ LORD. FacT WERE THE ’O8SES WOS TOOK OUT OF OUB CABRIAGE, AND I ’aD TO WAIT TWENTY 
MINITS, "PON HONNER BEFORE THE BOY COULD GET ME A RESPECTABLE ’ANSOM.” 
[Lord 7. is perfectly satisfied. 














| debate if the caustic B. O. were out of the house? The plain roast 

TOWN TALK. | beef statements of many M.P.’s may be very rourishing and informing, 

By THe LUNCHER AT THE Puss. but the majority of us prefer the meat done up in some tempting 

French dish, and the statistics garnished by wit, and seasoned with 

SaMUEL, the Saponaceous, so rumour says, intends next season to | illustration as only B. O. can doit. If the people of Liskeard have 
introduce a bill to enable existing bishops to nominate two Suffragant | any reverence left for the memory of CHarLes BULLER, they will 
Bishops from whom their successor is to be chosen by the Crown. A | not let PALMERSTONIAN influence disgrace their Liberal escutcheon. 
very nice notion of the revered prelates, but I think we know the | Let them just reflect a moment on what Ms. Barrne told his con- 
Soapy One, and shall not let the suds get into oureyes. By these | stituents at Penryn the other day. “There will be no material re- 
% means a bishop would be enabled to saddle a see with one after his | ductions in the army and navy, and the reform question will be left 
in the hands of Mr. Locke Kino, and Mr. E. Barings.” The 
ministry which came in on a platform of “ Retrenchment and 
Reform,” goes out without redeeming any single one of the numerous 





own heart. “ Take acase.” Hgnry or EXETER might nominate 
Dgnison, andsome other of the same kidney, and the Crown would 
have a nominal choice only between two men who were “ both so like 





| 
| 
| 
| 
j A propos of matters spiritual, what a pretty little to.do there has | “ change of policy”—in private life one would be tempted to describe 


' another that you couldn’t tell t’other from which.” pledges by which it obtained office. In political life this is called a 

‘ been about the Brompton Oratory, the reverend father, and the be- | it as a swindle. F 

; reaved mother. The father might have meant right ; but even sup- I am glad to see the report of Viscount Hoop’s too great happiness ty 
posing he did, the intention does not justify the means he employed. | contradicted. Everybody’s Paincess Mary has not exchanged the A 
Poor Mg. SEtrs has been completely ba:nboozled, what with the father | devotion of thousands for the affection of one. Had such been the 2 
and the interesting penitent. By the way, what guarantee is there | case how many of us would have sighed— ‘ 


that Ma. Sevres did not see some one who was merely acting the part 
of the interesting penitent. Such a bit of impersonation is neither 
impossible nor improbable. I can’t quit the subject without a word 
about the worthy magistrate’s laudation of his better half. I don’t 
i wish to embitter that lady’s domestic happiness, but I would just re- #6 
| mind her that after all “ Sere praise is uo recommendation.” NEW TITLE. ; 

I sk in a paper a rumour that BeRgNAL OsBoRNE is likely to be IN consequence of recent disclosures, the Probate and Divorce 

opposed in the PaLMERSTONIAN interests at Liskeard. I hope there | Court will, we understand, be called in future the Probate and z 

is Botruth in the rumour. What should we have to enliven the | Re-probate Court, aa 


“The smile that blessed one lover's heart, 
Has broken many more." 
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TURIN AND FLORENCE. 


That I have patience let our fate bear witness, 
Who has ordained it so, that thou and I 

2 
This very hour, without one tear, must part. 


Italy to Turin :—* 


; 
{ 
—Venice Preserved. 
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CIVIL WAR. 


«“ As T rode away from the hill over which the charnel-house smell of death was 
already breathing, I saw a huge Kentuckian weeping bitterly over a dead rebel. 
‘Sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘look at your dead comrades lying all around.’ ‘ True, he said, 
as he wiped his eyes and pointed to a dead Union officer, ‘ there is my brother, shot 
by this man ; [shot himinreturn. He is my cousin and boyhood companion. I 
weep for my brother and bosom friend.’ This is but one of the many aifecting 
scenes I have witnessed on the battle-field."—New York Herald, 

Ended though the rattle 

Of the cannon, clouds of battle 
Lingered on the hill ; 

And through them came 

The dusky flame 
Of sunset on the still, 


With a murky crimson, 
Glares the spectral dim sun 
On the heaps of slain; 
From many a side, 
A welling tide 
Is reddening the plain. 


Lo! one tall and brawny— 
Hard set features tawny, 

With the bronze of years— 
By a dead man stands, 
And he wrings his hands, 

Wet with bitter tears. 


Said one, “ This is idle, 
Better @were to bridle 
Anguish for a foe ; 
Thick upon the ground 
Comrades shall be found ; 
Grief were better so.” 


Tien the man replying, 
Singles out one lying 
Dead—*“ Lo! now attend! 
That, my brother, 
And this other, 
Was my boyhood’s friend. 
“ Cousin he, I knew him, 
And ’twas here I slew him, 
For amid the strife 
Bloody and abhorred, 
Lo! my cousin’s sword 
Took my brother’s life,” 





THE BRIGANDS OF BROMPTON. 


In a south-west corner of this our London, you shall discover a 
favoured land, where—in the shape of dolls celestial, with or without 
crinoline, cherry stones dyed black and hung upon strings, puppet- 
shows of great events in sacred history, saints MagIioNgTTs and altars 
bijou—Gimerackery stares out of the shop windows in {a manner 
marvellous to behold; from Knightsbridge to Fulham you shall pass 
through a Bazaar of Beatitude. "Tis very pretty, doubtless, and by 
many well-meaning persons its wares are regarded as the true oils and 
peppers of devotion. With those accustomed from their infancy to 
these balsams and condiments we do not quarrel—by all means let them 
feed as is their wont, if they find it does them good ; but that wives and 
daughters and a small sprinkling of feminine boys should, to the deep 
sorrow of husbands and parents, allow themselves to be trepanned into 
veneration for the high-spiced is quite another matter, and is a 
grievous scaudal, With the old vassais of Pio Noxo we have nothing 
to do; our business is with proselytes and perverts, and more es- 
pecially with those unscrupulous brigands who bear rule in the 
propaganda, brigands of the true Lreed, alike detested by those « utside 
their faith, and distrusted, nay, almost unrecognized by the best of 
those within, for your turncoat and mongrel is ever an unsavoury 
thing. - 

Well, these Brompton Brigands have their barrack, of course, aud 
they call it “Tae Osatury,” and themselves “ Oratoriaus; 

“ Fathers,” and “ Brothers.” : 

And you shall meet these “ Fathers” and “ Brothers,” go where 
you will in this region of righteousness; morning, noon, aud night 
vou shall meet them, strolling about with their holy round shoulders | 
and their tracts and their treatises. And you shall also meet young | 


ladies by the dozen, in dresses conventual; for in this region it 18 | him. 


understood that no one can be of the slightest service to their fellow- 
creatures, or in any way please the Almighty, unless the supreme 
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vanity of an austere garb is the initiative of the programme. And* 
of these damsels you shall find many who, under advice and permission 
of the Fathers and Brothers, hold ostensibly to the creed of their 
kindred, while they covertly betray it. 

As a specimen of audacity—a little bit of impudence over and above 
the average, by reason, it may be concluded, of the stupid old Popr’s 
Encyclical—we have only tc look at the notorious case of Mrs. 
McDsrmott’s daughter. To once more go over all the details so 
well ventilated by the press of an outraged community is not needed ; 
suflicient to repeat that a young and beautiful girl of sixteen is devoyed 
from her mother’s home; that, of course, in furtherance of a plan 
hatched by a saintly Brigand, She tells her mother a lie in that she 
intends to return to breakfast—either this was a lie, or she was pre- 
vented from returning; the “ Fathers” and “ Brothers” may have 
which they like, we are not particular—she does not come back. 
Mother inquires of “Farner” BowpEN, “a very young man.” 
The “Father” saucy and supercilious and shifty. Mother one 
morning goes to Mr. SELF, the magistrate. Mr. SELFR, intending 
well, but evidently no match for a “ Father,” sends for the “ Father,” 
and from that holy being we have-a tissue of dirty shuilling equivoca- 
tions, which, uttered by a being unholy, would have been enough to 
get him kicked from out his fellows; and the “ Father” calumniates 
the widow, and is once more proved a false witness. And then the 
“ Father”—driven to bay like a cowardly hound as he is—promises 
that he will, if he can, bring the girl to be questioned by Mr. SELFE, 
so that he might hear from the girl’s own lips that her desertion of 
her mother was her own act and deed. Bless us all! how noble of 
the “Father.” But Mx. Sere doesn’t know “ Fathers ”—did not 
know that the “If I can” meant “If I can force the girl to say just 
what I put into her mouth.” Good Mr, Sgurs, thou art but a child 
with “ Fathers!” 

And so the girl goes back, and the mother is not allowed to see 
her child—no, not even for a few moments; not suffered to hear from 
the girl’s own lips that she is content to abandon her whose will and 
love she is, before Gop and man, bound to honour. Ha! ha! 
BowDEN, Father, old in craft though “a very young man,” well 
didst thou know that, face to face with her mother, thy schooling of 
the girl would have come to naught; the old ties would have been 
too much for thee, BowpxEN; and still further to prove thine 
innocence, BOWDEN, now there comes from the Rev. FREDERICK 
BuiuntT, of Scarborough, a statement declaring that he knows the 
girl, and that the girl told him that she “ was horribly afraid of the 
‘ Fathers,’” &o., &c. 

And these are “Fathers!” Mercy on us! what must the 
children be ? 





LORD PALMERSTON AT ROMSEY. 


On, a wonderful man is the Premier, 
He can talk with the tongue of a sage, 
He can understand pothooks and hangers, 
Up, polities, downstrokes, and trade, 


Romsey mothers he told of the duty 
They owed to their children around ; 
And he gave to their fathers the prizes, 
Which were, perhaps, more acceptable found, 


On the matter of youths’ education, 
He thought they should cipher and write ; 
Of reading, of course they’d have plenty 
In Fon on a Wednesday night, 
The diligent ploughmen and shepherds 
Came in for their share of reward ; 
Nor were seedsmen and drillsmen omitted, 
So who could do else than applaud ? 
Oh, a wonderful man is the Premier, 
He can talk with the tenyue of a sage, 
He can understand pothooks and hangers, 
Up, politics, downstrokes, and trade, 


GREAT GUNS, 

“Bic WILL” has been sent to Woolwich to be mounted. This is 
setting a beggar on horseback with a vengeance. We only hope this 
personification of jobbery and favouritism will ride in the direction ia- 
dicated by the old saw, and that the tribe of “ Buttons” will follow 
It will not be until we have got rid of the ARMSTRONGS that 
we shall get strong arms; nor shall we learn until we know what we 


| have paid for our folly what is Wult-worTa. 
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- LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 7.—THE PREMIER. 


We have already in a previous lecture surveyed the Prime Minister 
from a historical and antiquarian point of view, and identified him 
with a motley who is not the author of a J/istory of the Netherlands, 
nor anything half so good, but is the chief character in a rare work 
known to the curious as the Gesta Priministrorum. In that 
lecture, therefore, we only regarded one aspect of this many-sided 
character, of which, by the way, some Prime Ministers possess very 
little. 

In the present lecture we conte 
officer from another point of view. 
of the not very large sum of money which is placed at the disposal of 
the QuEEN for Civil List pensions, The distribution of this 1s not the 
least important among the duties of the Premier, and it is a fair test 
of his fitness for the post. Literature, art, and science, form a tripod 
on which much of the greatness of this country 1s erected, and the 
Civil List pensions are intended to reward merit in any one of these 
noble pursuits, In the time of the great and good Str RoBERT PeEL, 
who died not too soon for fame, but far too early for his country’s 
good, the Civil List pensions were so many marks of desert. In this 
country we have no stars and orders for civil merit. A ribbon and 
cross for literary distinction was indeed once thought of, but we are 
not sorry that the idea was abandoned. In the absence of these 
decorations the Civil Service pensions were awarded, and as merit and 
genius are seldom over-rich, they were at once an honour and an 
honorarium, 

The present Premier, as the readers of this lecture and the world at 
large are well aware, is not remarkable for a love of art, literature, or 
science, although he, of course, can talk very finely about them in the 
abstract when he finds it necessary for political reasons, to lay first 
stones of literary institutes, to open picture galleries, or to be present 
at scientific meetings. 

It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that in his hands the Civil 
List has ceased to be a distinction and begun to be a disgrace. 

We need not dilate upon the grant of a pension to an illiterate and 
abusive person, from whom the gift was almidst immediately revoked 
in deference to public opinion. Nor is it necessary to enlarge on the 
fact that another pension was yrauted to a young man from the 
country, wholly unknown except to readers of the “ Poets’ Corners” 
of the provincial press, and whose nom de plume, QUALLON, was first 
brought under notice in a vulgar, threatening letter addressed to the 
editor of a magazine, who declined to use his contributions. We 
might also instance a case in which the grant was made to the author 
of songs of a musiv-hall, and not always delicate, school, and we might 
remind our readers that an unusually large Civil pension was given to 
the widow of a general for his distinguished military service in India! 

These are a few instances of the mode in which a Premier may 
divert the Civil List from its original purpose, and we draw the atten- 
tion of the budding statesmen, who sit at our feet, to the fact, because 
it indicates the course they can adopt should they think fit. In these 
times, when sinecures and snug berths under Government are getting 
daily more and more rare and difficult to obtain, these precedents for 
a malversation of the pension funds are inestimably valuable to those 
who have relations, dependents, or partizans to provide for. 

The student of statesmanship—in other words, the aspirant to the 
art of governing, and living upon, nations—will see that by the 

judicious management of a few premiers the Civil List may be made 
to support those who have “natural” instead of national claims upon 
ministers. We need scarcely point out how desirable such a con- 
eummation would be. 

Our only fear is that all the steps in this very right direction that 
have been made by our present great and intellectual Premier will be 
frustrated when Mr. GLADSTONE comes into power, as he is likely to 
do very soon. He has a foolish and absurd prejudice for literature, 
art, and science, and he is troubled with a conscience and honesty— 
two things utterly incompatible with high statesmanship. Under his 
Sway it is to be feared that merit will be rewarded and genius honoured, 
and that the labours of prudent men on behalf of patronage and 
personal promotion will have been entirely thrown away. 


mplate the consideration of this 
The Premier has the distribution 


GEE-ROOSALUM! 


IT is stated that there are upwards of forty thousand Jews in the 
Federal army. We suppose they entered the service in order to prove 
themselves genuine sons of ABRanHAM. But the President is not the | 
only Hebrew Officer of State—there is hardly any official that has had | 


sel "he public money who has not a right to speak of him- 
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THE STREETS IN WINTER. 


(Being the mental photography indulged in by our Street Critic whilst 
seated in his own arm chair.) 


No. IV. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IF hitherto I have felt the might of existence bearing upon me 
and making me shrink from the contemplation of the fact “I am”— 
not aspirated, or might be taken for a celebrated breeches-maker and 
juvenile warehouseman— what must be the intensity. Have I ended 
my sentence abruptly ? Why, of course; I felt myself getting into 
the swing of the orators of the Sunday Anti-Sabbath Breaking Shut. 
shop Notrains Association (Unlimited), and consequentlyI put on the— 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold mutton, oh! wife, 
For I’ve got to write on noses 
Which I may meet in life. 


Glowing as the east when in its orient splendour it lifts the curtain 
of the world,is my imagination. ‘The study of the female nose has 
endowed me with experience; I go to my own sex with a feeling of 
confidence. I ring, not a nose, but a bell, and my tiger appears, 
“ Tiger!” I exclaimed, looking fierce. “ Yes, sir.” “Stand, sir, at the 
corner of Fleet-street and bring in every male personage whom you 
may see with anything remarkable about the nose.” “Yes, sir,” said 
the tiger, leaving the room with a broad grin. I threw a glance 
round the apartment to see that all was right—I never recovered the 
glanceagain. Alas! the vanity of human wishes! 

AN APPARITION.—I am departing from my original plan—I have 
ceased to peregrinate. I am now stationary, and have a thorough 
feeling of paper and envelopes, not to mention quill pens and sealing- 
wax. As I sit and look at the door I become nervous—what if my 
tiger were unsuccessful, and Fun had no copy next week, and I, no 
—check your ravings, weak fool, the door. creaks. The door did 
creak, and I observed an insertion, an extremity, a fragment of what 
I recognized as a “leading feature.’ “Come in,’ I cried. The in- 
sertion progressed, ‘ Pray, come in,” I said, more blandly. A more 
extensive insertion resulted. ‘May I beg you not to stand on the 
stairs or on ceremony, but enter, sir!” I oried, in atone of remon- 
strance. The door was now half open, but I could still see nothing 
but nose. I rang the bell in alarm. A voice from the bottom of the 
stairs cried faintly, ‘Coming, sir.’ “ Tiger,’ I roared, “assist the 
gentleman, will you?” I heard a rush and a heavy fall, but the nose 
and its owner were both injected into my room, the former panting, 
the latter—that’s my business. Ho! merry hearts. This was an inter- 
view. The little gentleman endeavoured to sit down, but being utterly 
unable to calculate distances his nose collisioned with my escritoire, 
and he was propelled backwards. I rushed to his rescue, but there 
was nothing but nose visible. Could I insult him by lifting him by 
it? Idid. Poor little man! He is an amateur vocalist, with black 
hair parted down the middle and NAPOLEON moustache, I guessed 
the history of his nose. He sang through it, and his voice, not being 
absolutely sirenic—poor fellow! he had always got a cold—had dige 
gusted the nose, which had attempted to bolt, but only succeeded in 
producing a most disastrous elongation. Having vainly attempted to 
bow to me, much to the detriment of the carpet, he said adieu— 
adieuced queer fellow, thought I. 

The abcve apparition prepared me for anything. An alarming 
noise on the stairs put me on my mettle. “I vill, I vill see ze 
gintilmin ; leaf me halone, I vill fine my fay,” reached my ears, and 
the sound was accompanied by a quick succession of steps. But on 
my chamber-door is writ three ominous words—FwuNn’s STREET 
Critic! I heard my visitor pause. The door was gently opened 
about four inches, There appeared a profile. I preserved intense 
silence whilst I sketched and held converse with my nasal-medium. 
“What is the significance of that nose?” I asked of my medium. 
“A bad digestion, weak brain, and lunacy,” was the laconic reply. It 
resembled, dear reader, as much as anything I know, strawberries and 
cream, only a great many strawberries and very little cream, or, to 
indulge my poetic vein, it resembled a wilderness of sandhills on 
which the sun never sets, but gilds with an eternal, a rubescent 
glory. I saw the profile, gradually, slowly departing. ‘This incivility 
was unendurable, The last volume of Fun was at my elbow. The 
missile flew, a cry of agony rose, I heard it travel down Fleet-street, 
over Blackfriars-bridge, and the last time that it was audible it was 
commingled with a furious demand for a “ teeket for Paris !” 

This was enough for one morning. I was fainting from the results 
of suppressed laughter. As for my tiger, I was obliged to send him 
toa surgeon to have his sides sewn up, and his hair taken off end 
and put on properly, for ghastly fear had mingled with his merriment, 


Your OWN STREET CRITIC. 
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eG Ry not federation, would be her course in the business if 

she had a chanee, 

By an ——" UNLETTERED May. Brown.—Very likely. But what I mean is that she acts as the 

LEtT others write of the “ Postman’s Knock,” frightful example of what a nation may come to in the republican 
And tell of his musical ring ; | line ; just as a drunkard at temperance meetings is a deterrent against 


’Tis so long since I heard either knocker or bell, intoxication. 


That another song I sing. 

He often comes with good news for BRowNn 
And a cheque for Number Four: 

I sometimes wish he’d make a mistake 
And leave the cheque at my door. 


My neighbour next door had a letter to say 
at his uncle was lately dead, 

And had left him a couple of thousands a year, 
Or a lordly estate instead. 

But there never comes such a letter to me, 
For my uncles to die are unwilling, 

And when they do, a solicitor writes 
To say, I’m cut off with a shilling. 


I sit and watch every postman pass 
And joy at a runaway ring, 

In hope that heart hath relented at last, 
And has deigned a letter to bring. 

He always stops at my neighbour's doors 
Each morning, true as the clock, 

While I sit in my room, and listen for hours 
In vain for the postman’s knock, 


But should the postman perchance “ rat tat” 
At the door of your humble bard, 

Ten chances to one, but the letter contains 
Some tradesman’s lithoyraphed card, 

Or else these lines, “ Your acvount’s overdue ; 
Quick payment is not your forte ; 

°T must be paid in a week, or your servant will seek 
Redress in the County Court.” 


To one conclusion I’ve come at last, 
And ere making my final bow, 

That my conclusion is strictly correct, 
My co-sufferers will allow: 

(Excepting those whose consciences strict 
Opinions of right and wrong fetter) 

And ’tis this, ‘‘ Though creditors laud the post, 
Tis a very bad thing for the debtor.” 


Se adel 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 


PICKED UP BY OUR Own MovucHarp. 
| oy peal did you think of the Brompton Oratory case last 
we week { 

Brown.— Well, it may be all right, and then again it may not. 

SmiTH.—That’s slightly enigmatical, but you see Mz. SELFE was 
quite satisfied, and so I think the public ought to be. 

Brown.—Yes, they ought to be, perhaps, but I fancy the general 
feeling is not altogether favourable to those Brompton gentry. I 
know what I should do if I found a Roman Catholic priest interfering 
ie in my family. 

Be Sm1tH.— What—appeal to the police ? 

tee Brown.—Not exactly ; but I have a boot, a fact of which I fancy 
b the proselyter would speedily become most disagreeably conscious. 

f SuirH.—Ah, I see, kick him out. 
e 





Brown.—Precisely. i 
SmirH.— What a discussion there’s been lately about living a hun- 
dred years. Do you think it possible ? 


E : Brownw.—Well, it depends whether or no you die before. If you 
tg do, no; if you don’t, yes. 
“ SwitH.—Of course, Il know that, but do you believe any one ever 


has attained that age ? 





ie Brown.—May be. Still if you are in doubt, I'll tell you how to 
a solve it, 

ye | Smira.—How ? 

i: |  Brown.—Buy the reversion of somebody’s annuity, and you'll find 
nS out for yourself then. All annuitants, especially if sickly, live to that 


age, it’s part of the system. 


| their new arrangement ? 
| Brown.—Very well, of course. One thing is perfectly certain— 
| Mey’ll never become republic even if they shake off the mother 
| Country, They’ve got America to thank for that. 

SMiTH.—I dou’t see what America would have to do with it. 


SitH.—I wonder how the Canadian Federation will get on under | 


THE MANIAC’S MEDLEY; 


OR, 
THE BEDLAM BALLAD. 
A1r,—* The Song of Songs.” 


* LOVE not,” “’Tis hard to give the hand” 
To “ The British Light Brigade,” 

But “Cheer, Boys, cheer ” for ® Happy Land,” 
* A Sea-side Serenade.” 

“Oh, Nannie, wilt thou gang with me ? ” 
“The Blind Man’s at the door,” 

He’s singing, “ Woodman, spare that treo,” 
“ Adieu, my native shore,” 

* T do not love thee,” “ Little Nell,” 
So “ Good bye, Sweetheart, good bye ;” 

Yet “ Tell me where do Fairies dwell,” 
When “Coming through the rye.” 

Beware, “ The Blind Boy’s been at play,” 
With “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” 

With “ My spouse, Namey,”’ “ Alice Gray,” 
And “ Orazy Jane,” who cares ? 

“<The Pope he leads a happy life,” 
* Under the Walnut Tree,” 

Drinks “ Tuscan Wine,” unheeding strife, 
Or “The Minute Gun at Sea.” 

“The Beggar’s Crest,” “ God save the Queen,” 
And “ Kitty of Coleraine ;” 

“ Old Christmas” brings with “ Ivy Green,” 
“The Frost upon the Pane,” 


“T cannot change as others do,” 
*T will love thee to the last ;” 
Then “ Tell me, Mary, how to woo” 
With some “ Song of the Past,” 
* You'll always find a welcome here” 
For “The Old Man and the Child,” 
“T heard thy Fate without a tear,” 
And “ My boy 'PaMMIz”’ smiled, 
**T am blamed because I love thee,” 
* Love will bloom when summer dies ;” 
“Come, Annie, o’ the Banks o’ Dee,” 
Across “ The Bridge of Sighs.” 
** Oh, no, we never mention her,” 
No, nor yet “ The Old Arm Chair,” 
To “ Maid of Athens” I prefer 
“The Brave old Temeraire.” 


“Tt was Dumois, the young and brave,”’__. 
Who could touch “ The Light Guitar,” 

Or drive across “‘ The Soldier’s Grave” 
“The Irish Jaunting Car.” 

“ There came a Minstrel old and grey ” 
“ With the Rose of Allandale ;”’ 

* Why are you wand’ring here, I pray ?” 
He ask’d of “ Lillie Dale,”’ 

‘* Fair is the miller’s maid,” “Sweet May,” 
And as “ Happy as a King,” 

Then “* Name, oh, name the Wedding Day,” 
“What will to-morrow bring ?” 

“My mother bids me bind my hair,” 
“Isle of Beauty fare thee well ;” 

“ Speak gently!” “ Will you meet me there ?” 
When tolls “ The Curfew Bell.” 

“Oh! trifle not with Woman’s heart,” 
And “I'll sing sweet songs to thee ;” 

For “‘ Here we meet two soon to part,” 
“Come o’er the moonlit sea,” 

- My love is like the red, red rose,” 
And I am “ The Red Cross Knight,” 

So “ Rule Britannia,” “ Jolly Nose,” 
“ Good night, my friends, good night !” 
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NOTES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
By CONTRIBUTOR, 


Monpay, January 2nd, 1865, resolved as follows :— 


OUR MISANTAROPIC 


! 1. To avoid all dinner parties, which, as a rule, are ambitious and 
comfortless. Veetables cold, soup lukewarm, and brandied wines are 


dinner.” 

2. To avoid charitable lists or meetings. No one ever gives me 
anything, and why should I subscribe a guinea to some foolishly 
philanthropic chimerical fantasy ? 

3. To avoid visiting where there are children. Noisy as the little 
brutes used to be, it was better than their smirking proficiency in all 
theologies ; and though one had to disburse coin then in tips, books 
and scientific apparatus cost a deuced lot more. 

4 To ask every cabman for his ticket, and if he hasn’t one, to 
summon him, I respect law. 

5. To shoot without taking out a certificate over as many fellows’ 
land as I can, and to carry off all the game. Giving it to the men on 
whose land you kill it is a mere piece of QvuIxoTIC generosity. 

| 6. To get as many press orders for the theatres as possible, and 
scarify the pieces in my critiques, Servility is detestable. 

7. To keep a sharp look-out for all bears, and to inform the 
Mendicity officers to be down on all persons selling fruit, &c., on the 
pavement, and to listen to no excnses of illness or stsrvation. 

8. To search at the Common Pleas Revistry for all judgment, c., 


) there may be against all the men I know, and to allude to them when 
nhocessary 





%. To tell every one of my acquaintances whom I discover dyeing 
hair or having false teeth of the fact. 
: | Jae 10. To promptly correct any mistakes made in my presence as to 


entices 





“EgS8; BLESSED IF I DON’T a’MOST THINK AS THEM PRECIOUS CLOUDS 
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THE WEATHER. 


i “ WET MORNIN’ AGIN, WILLIAM.” 


18 ROTTED!” 


‘the ages of persons with whom I am acquainted. N.B. Not if the 
| statement errs on the side of age. 


my definitions of “ conviviality,” “ friendly gathering,” and “ family 


11. To blackball every fresh member at the club. 

12. To get up a testimonial to the Poor-Law Board for their ad- 
mirable administration. 

By these means I anticipate a pleasant and profitable new year. 





‘‘ Aux armes, Citoyennes !”’ 

Tak ladies in Paris have long been carrying canes—or carrying long 
canes, whichever our readers prefer (having, we presume, paid their 
money, they may make their selection). Recently they have advanced a 
step, and the canes have become sword-sticks. This is a point to which 
they ought not to have gone. No one can resist a lady’s weeping, so 
they need not have taken to tierce; and as for carte, why cartes de visite 
were surely enough for them to killa score or so of lovers withal. 
We shall certainly avoid /a belle Paris until we have become acquainted 
with a parry of another sort, 


Serious Dispute between England and France. 


Wk regret to learn that a serious dispute took place the other day 
between two passengers who were crossing from Calais to Dover. It 
is feared that this quarrel, which originated between England and 
France, will be prosecuted in this country. 





a \sS 


THE TWIG IS BENT—.” 

THE Prince Imperial’s nurse has recently died at the age o. eighty- 
four. Her name was MapamEe Bure, and it is evident that the 
Emperor, by such a selection, was anxious to accustom his heir early 
to BUBE-aucracy, 


a 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS 18, 79, @ 8, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C,—January 21, 1t65. 
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RATHER AWKWARD. 


(To Jones, in the bath-room of the Coldstream Arms, enters his friend Thompson.) 
_— Thompson :—“Whuy JONES, MY BOY, WHAT IN THE WORLD KEEPS YOU 80 LONG? 
You’vVE BEKN THREE QUARTERS OF AN HOUR IN THAT SHOWER BATH!” 
Jones :—“ B-B-B-B-B-B-H-H-H-H-H-TH-TH-TH-TH-TH-TH-M-M-M-M,” &c., &c., &C. 


[ Which is a remark to the effect that therc are no towels, and there is no bell, and that he has nothing 
but his nightshirt ; and that all the ladies in the hotel are beginning to come down to breakfast ; 
and that if Thompson would go and bring him half-a-dozen towels and his dressing-gown, he | 
would never forget the obligation. | 





CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
PickEp uP BY OvR Own MOovcHARD. 


SmiTH.—That Brompton kidnapping business has turned out awk- | & Pay. 
wardly for the Oratorian gentlemen. 5 
Brown.— Rather. COLONEL Brockman’s revelations are hardly 
calculated to raise DALGAIRUS, BOWDEN, AND Co. in public estima- | 
i 


bearance. 


a 


tion. 

SmiTH.—Not exactly. Still you know the end sanctifies the means, | 
and that covers an immense deal in priestly eyes. 

Brown.— Maybe in priestly eyes, but I don’t quite think the | ® 
people of England take precisely the same view of matters. That | tioneries. 
Morrara style of transacting business will not precisely go down with | 
the British public. 

SmitH.— Perhaps not; but I can’t say I am altogether sorry for the 
whole affair; it’s sure to have one good effect. 

ZeOes ~~ aie that is? 

SMITH.— To open people’s eyes. ae 

Bhowy.—Upen sh mi I am very sorry for HgBBR vox | thing to do with it. 
BisMarce. He’s much to be pitied. 

SmitH.—I don’t see that at all. Here he’s robbed Denmark, and | 
swindled Germany, what more can the man want ? 


useless and obsolete. 


| from recent instances. 
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THE BART. 


I count it honour none to Art, ¥"3 
rae thou for thrumming feeble 
ays, 
Most duteous in a Prince’s praise, 
Should’st sink into a simple Bart. 


We could respect the lucky bard, 
With affectation’s quaint extern, 
Beneath whose folly we discern 


| The genius of a knowing card. 


But in the courtier, titled, great, ; 
Engarlanded with laurels grand, 
And blazoned with the bloody hand, 


| We seo a plain man choosing state, 


That in a brief space shall decay, 
Instead of the immortal bays 
That gather all Hereafter’s gaze, 

Whose brightness cannot pass away, 


This on your books, too, we behold— 
No longer now in modest green 
Discreetly bound thy works are seen, 

But fripperies of calf and gold ! 





THE DRAMA OF 1864. 


THE Muse, in sorrow o’era failing age, 

Dissolves in tears, and quits the fallen 
stage. 

For lo! when sixty-four is done, we 


find, 

Though bad is done, “ yet worse re- 
mains behind.” 

The half-clad M&NKEN from Trans- 
pontia goes, 

And for the first time is seen near her 
close ; 

But as on her the curtain settles down, 

The stage is seized on by a one-legged 
clown. 

So sinks the drama, when its boards 
are stormed 

By the indelicate and the deformed. 

She on the stage a bare subsistence 
earns, 

And he an honest penny hardly turns. 





PICKED UP NEAR Hanweti.— The 
oldest lunatic on record—Time out of 
mind! 


SmitH.—That is to say, unless she gets her price forher or- 
Brown.— Exactly, and that’s precisely what cur friend, B. opjects 


MITH.—I wonder what will be the next edict Str Ricnarp 
Mayve will issue. The police are now quite above the law; I should 
| like to know where they’!l get to. 

Brown.— Well, | should suggest the abolition of magistrates as 


SmiTH.—That would have its advantages, but you see that even 
now the police don’t trouble themselves much about those func. 


Brown.—True, but they’re in the way to a certain extent, and 
hamper the authority of the commissioners a good deal in their 
punishment of small crimes; as 
and burglaries, they don’t concern the police—at least I imagine so 


for the large ones, such as murders 


Smiru.— Well, they very seldom detect them, if that’s got any- 


The Porter and the Butler (at Wilmington). 
Porter :—“ Why didn’t yer take that place yer were arter? ” 


Brown.— Why, the Duchies, of course, and that’s just what he| Butler:—“Didn’t like the sitivation. Thought there’d be too 


can’t get, as Austria won’t consent. | much work to do,” 


—- -_—— a a —_ 
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THE STREETS IN WINTER. 


Or SOMETHING WHICH OUGHT TO BE WINTER, BUT ISN'T. 

(Being the menta! photography indulged in by owr Street Critic whilst 
seated in his own arm chair.) 

No. V. 
| To be compelled to submit to a gross wrong and for the agent Se 
of be invisible, is about as great a nuisance as anything I know. if I 
q only knew where the clerk of the weather hung out, blow me if I 
wouldn’t—well, hang me—I’d call him out, and Fitzroy might bea 
candidate for the vacancy. Sympathetic reader, entertain my 
grievance! I wanted to write about noses in winter, and here’s 
winter been and bolted— boohoo ! 

Beniguant muse, which inspires my solitary meditations, breathe 
softly o'er me; envelope my soul, put a OuREN’s head on theemvelope, 
and seud it by the first post. Not, O muse, to the dead-letter-oilice, 
but to Cupid’s bow-wower, for I am in love with myself. My nger 
has bebaved divinely, and has now a lot of specimens in aneighbouring 
| warehouse, The hour approaches for the first introduction. Silence, 
| ye spirits, who would disturb the comic bhumonr of the hour ! 
“four you ?”? Was that an interrogatory or an echo? Echo! 
| child of the air, tell me was it you, or another félah ? Bah! Echo’s 
drunk. ‘ Please, thir, p-I p-am p-come p-by p-e coppands of p-your 
flupkey.” I saw nothing—where was the organ which emitted those 
singular sounds ? ‘ Please, sir,” said my tiger, peshing his head in 
at the door, “ I’ve thonght of something.” “ Wellwir.” “I thought, 
sir, comin’ wp-stuirs as as this ’an had been im the ‘abit of blowin’ his 
nose with cross-questions and crooked answers.” ‘ Mimion, begone !” 
I cried, in indignant rage; “ would you emulate your master’s lofty 
profession?” Iwas at this instant severely pinched on the calf of the 
ley. “Whoare you?” I cried. “I’m adesoendant of Miss Minpre 
Warren.” I took the crooked-nosed little individual, put him in the 
bowl of my pipe, and smoked him. He expressed an audible opinion 
that such proceedings were all my (bird’s) eye. 

The door was thrown widely open. Tiger announced ina loud voice, 
** A poet!” 

Hiyh in the air a nose of wide extent, 
To n y imagination came and went, 
Parnassus ope’d its glories to my view; 
A budding blossom of a covckuey scribe, 
With fingers itching for a Grub-street bribe, 
Grasped my broad palm and cried, “ How dyu you dyu? 
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I dropped his paw—a pause of course ensued 
The uose seraphic seemed to Heaven ; 
A snoring dreamer in the realms of 8} 
The bridge wight span angelic rivulet, 
Whilst th’ end imports a frequent “ hi 
We wou’t say anything about the face. 
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Happy the man who o’er poeti ‘lore 
Can pour bis store in lines of equal four, 

And think of subethereal things no more: 
Happier he who never swore and tore 
Hlis hair o’er compositions made to bore, 

W ho shuts his spreading nose and * holds his jawre.” 
The reeitation of these verses, perfectly inspromptu on my part, so 
astounded the weak nerves of my yy etic 
| MS. behind him, and took to his heels. Unhappy heels! 

Who comes this way ? The pricking of the phalange of my thumbs 

yives me warning of some wickedness. “ Medium! who comes?” I 
mentally interrogated. My consciousness waited. 


answered me. I 
With a hop, skip, and a jump, in sprang a being whose lofty stature 
| | penetrated my ceiling, “Sold!” 





nn a lt, le I a 5 tress 
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cried my visitor. “ My nose you 
want— want, and be blowed; but as to myself you're welcome to in- 
formation. I am the hero of » sensation romance. Within the last 
twenty-four hours | have married a banker’s daughter, and forged all 
the cheques on the establishment, committed bigamy with Mrs. 


Le EOTO Aaa 


Banker, murdered old Banker, and burned his clothes at his own 
. tires! le, suffocated all the clerks aud servants, aud to-morrow morning 
| will see me a Nabob in Oude—oudeacious, ch!” The apparition 
' | disappeared, but he left his boots in the plaster of the ceiling, Sip 
' | Rictagp Mayne has since been here to measure th. aperture created 


a Eas a a , 
by ee °° irdcrer’s extraordinary exit, aud a detective has been sent by 
Par e's’ Delivery (in order to secure secrecy) to take the necessary steps, 
and I have no doubt that the well-known vivilance of Serleant 
| - imyeye will satisfy the public that this daring offeuder against the 
: best instincts of humanity is no longer at larce 
FOR NIGER'S Nos.—The business of the day being 
| this tragic conclusion, I called in tiger. He appeared consci 
ruiit. os OS ‘ mS ‘ \ : sé 4% : . 
: Niger,” I commenced, “ you have this day taken a most un- 
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brought to 


us of his 





FUN. 


visitor, that he left a pile of | 
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pardonable liberty. You tried to say something which you thought 
witty. You expressed a’belief that the descendant of Miss MINNIE 
WARREN had been in the ‘’abit’ of blowing his nose with cross- 
questions and crooked answers. You grin, you young scoundrel! 
Poor imp! You think that there is wit im it. Boy, your remark was 
imeffably stupid, unutterably blockheadish, astoundingly unworthy of | 
the atmosphere in which you live. Let me hear no more of this, sir. | 
If I do (here I grew emphatic) I’ll take you by your nether garment | 
and drop you down a flight of steps. There!” Tiger, poor boy, left | 
the room with his tail in his trousers’ pocket. 


Your own STREET CRITIC. 





TOO BAD, BY JOVE! 


THERE are several parties who have set their hearts upon making 
something of a very useful animal, the donkey. They wish to intro- 
dace him into better society, and teach him to cultivate a soul above | 
eostermongers’ vehicles and Billingsgate blasphemy. The Royal | 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Amimals is the moving power, 
but it has managed to put a most respectable MP, in a most awkward 
position before the public. A few days simce, under the title of 
“ Justiceto Donkeys,” the secretary wrote to the editor of the Zimes: 

‘Sir -—The following letter having been placed in my hands, with permission | 
from the writer and Mr. Gurxry to publish the same, 1 beg to say that if you can 
find space for itin the Zimes you will render to donkeys a great service.” 

The letter alluded to contains the following record of proceedings 
at the meeting of the Essex Agricultural Society : 

‘* A discussion ensued relative to the admission of donkeys, when Mr. FisHER | 
Hovus moved and Mr. Peter Porrway seconded—‘ That Mra. GuRmEy¥ be not 
elected a Vice-President.’ ” 

Now parliamentary patience may go a long way, Mk. GURNEY may 
even have the endurance of the brute in question, but we defy him 
to read this and preserve the equanimity of his temper. We don’t 
know what agriculturists consider constitutes a compliment. The 
a#s is becoming so popular in polite circles that the idea may be in- 
duced inthe bucolic mind that any kind of association with it isa 
privileze not to be sneezed at, and therefore the compliment when 
looked at in an impartial spirit may be all right after all. Inopartial, 
however, as our tone naturally is, we should think that Mr. GURNEY 
had much more ground for calling out not only Mr. Fisner Hoss 
and Mr. PETER PortWay, but also the secretary and directors of the 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, than had 
MaJorn LUMLEY in endeavouring to frighien Jin, DEsBoROUGH, 
Bat talking of cruelty to animals, isn’t this cruelty to animals? We 
should like to hear Mz. GUBNEY’s private opinion upon the point, 


EHIBBS v. FIBS. 


REVEREND HIBzBs 
Shouldn’t tell fibs, 
Shouldn’t charge others with libel and slander, 
Bearing in mind | 
Truths of this kind— 
Sauce for the goose is sauce too for the gander. 


H1BBs may abuse 
Just whom he choose, 
No one must question, for what purpose tarries he P 
Hips, this won’t do: 
Preach till you’re blue, 
Lut still we shall call you the Street-corucr Pharisee. 





A SUGGESTION. 

THE KiNG OF PrvsstA, on Christmas-day, presented a walking- 
tick to HERR VoN Bismakck, whereon 2) pear da bust of the king 
{with laurel, A far more appropriate present to our thinking 
sould have been a pack of cards to signify how both Germany and 
Denmark have been juggled out of the Duchies, while the inference 
drawn from the knaves would have been at once obvious to the 
uicanest capacity, to say nothing of the Prussian Prime Minister. 
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VERY NATURAL. 
tuk EMPrnon OF THE FRENcH has comp)cted the first portion of 
the Life of Casar, and it is shortly to be published both in French, 
German, and English. From information we've received, as the 
Cetectives Say, we understand that the next literary work of his 
M jesty um 50 A C = auto! logrs phy entitled Life of a Seizer, to be 
shortly afterwarc. by The Coup d’Etat,a work illustrated 
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THE teetotallers have just started a new periodical at the head- 
quarters of temperance tyrapny—Portland in the State of Maine. 
lt is called the Old Oaken Bucket, 





GATHERED in the arms of twilight 
Quietly the city lay ; 

In the West a paling glory 

Of the sunset told the story 
Of a clear, bright winter’s day. 


Through the gloaming see the spirals 
Of the smoke ascend on high ; 
Changing golden light to deadness 
Of asolemn, murky redness, 
Grandly fading in the sky. 


Ha! behold from out the roofing 
Of the city’s Thespian hall, 

Lo! a mass of blackness shoaling 

Up the night, and slowly rolling 
On the summit of the wall. 


Now a sullen smothered murmur, 
And a broad portentous glare ; 

Now a mighty sheet of fire, 

Every moment broader, higher, 
Hurled against the darkling air. 


With a magnitude of vengeance 
Leaping out the tempest came; 

Shouting to the air in gladness 

Of a bold, unfettered madness— 
Surged the torrents of the flame, 


For an instant, at the windows 
Pent-up fire fiercely plays ; 
Scattered now the glass—lo! driven 
Upwards through the darkening Heaven, 
Come the streams of dusky blaze. 


See! the high-arched doorway opened 
By the fervent breathing glow ; 

Lo! a furnave field of battle, 

Where with biss, and roar, and rattle, 
Elements give blow for blow. 


High in air the white flames rising, 
Drown the darkness in the glare ; 

Lo! the “ Calton,” rising lordly 

From the city, looms out broadly ; 
And the thousands standing there, 


Feel the night wind of the winter 
Go by like a tropic blast, 

As the tall, majestic spires 

Of the caldron-heated fires 
Through the air are wildly cast. 


Ha! there comes a heavy fragment 
Crashing through the fiery storm ; 
Underneath a great stone falling 
On the riven cloister walling, 
Lies a writhing human form. 


“Help! oh, help!” then forward springing, 


With some others well aliied, 
LORIMER—a name immortal— 
Rushed to clear the shattered portal, 

And to rescue him who cried. 


While they strove—a band of heroes, 
Worthy of a deathless name— 

Lo! the building, out inclining, 

Shadowed forth a dark designing — 
Leaning towards the band it came. 


As they called them from the peril, 

Men looked on with bated breath, 
But the great hearts strove and stirred not, 
Delving on as if they heard not :— 

And they met a glorious death. 





The Maine Chance. 


rame it the New Leaden Pump? 


— Ee eee 
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The Burning of the Edinburgh Theatre. 

In Memory of George Lorimer and his fellow heroes. 


expected. ; 
have been about lately that the intelligence Is grah 2 
counterpoise. We understand further that the mails (males) aforesaid 
are to be distributed among various districts known to be turbulent. 


Would it not have been better to 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


My Dgar Fun,—Now that the session is approaching, you must of 
course be anxious to know what the ministerial programme for 1865 
is to be; and, as the tradesmen say, while grateful for past favours, we 
hope for a continuation of the same. You see every little helps; not 
that for worlds I would infer that your support is a little—quite the 
contrary ; in fact I depend upon it and GLapsTons to bring us safely 
over the breakers of dissolution at the end of the session into the calm 
haven of a Liberal majority. But perhaps I’d better categorize 
(ahem ! dictionary word that) my intentions and let you know what 
we really mean to do or not. 

First— JOHN (entre nous, he’s rather my défe noir, but what can I do ? 
Like myself he clings to office, like death to a dead nigger). Well, 
he won’t do much harm this journey. The good ship Liberal Govern- 
ment, master, PALMERSTON, too nearly came to grief with all hands 
on board last year, thanks to his steering to give him another chance, 
No more blustering letters and advice gratis from him. In fact we 
have all decided that letter-writing is to be a forbidden luxury in 
future for him. Censequently that source of danger and unpleasant- 
ness is satisfactorily disposed of. 

Secon’i—The Budget. And such a Budget! GLADSTONE is 
already preparing it—for WILLIaM is an industrious young man, who 
likes to begin his work early—and he tells me that it will bea thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever. Surplus—of course he has one; larger 
than ever. Income-tax —there’ll be so little of it that you'll 
positively like what remains. Reductions—everywhere. To sum 
up all its perfections would be impossible; but when I say his only 
fear is lest people should grumble because there’ll be nothing left to 
grumble at, you’ll have some notion of the good things my Chancellor 
has in store for you. 

Third— Intervention in America, or elsewhere. Not if we knowit. 
Of course, if the Yankees get cheeky, or play up any nonsense on the 
Canadian frontier, we don’t intend to standit any more than we did in 
the Trent affair ; still we are not going to burn English fingers cooling 
American porridge. Recognition there may be (by the bye, that was 
a capital cartoon of yours on the subject, and may be verified), but 
at present nothing is decided on that point, 

Fourth— Reform. Upon my word I have great doubts about it this 
year. Not that I hold with Jonn’s idea of “ Rest and be thankful.” 
Oh! dear, no, quite the contrary—although, for my own part, I rest 
most contentedly in office, and am always thankful when [ escape 
ejectment ; still circumstances over which her MaJgstTy’s ministers 
have no control will prevent them from bringing forward this session 
any measure relating to the electoral franchise. You understand, 
old boy. 

Fifth—Dissolution. Not until the end of the session, and not even 
then if we could help it. But now don’t imagine from that we have 
any fears of the result of a general election, because I can assure you 
such is not the case; for in spite of all the opposition talk about a 
Conservative reaction, depend upon it, when we do go to the country, 
we shall come back with a good working majority. Dizzy isn’t in 
Downing-street yet by a long chalk. 

These five points (five points—ha! that reminds me of the Charter 
which had six) contain our programme, and I think, my dear 
Fun, you will own them worthy of support. 

Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON. 

P.S. Jonnny sends his love, and begs you won’t be hard upon him 

this session, as he means well and will try not to write foolish letters 


in future, 
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A New Thing in Obituaries. 
WE are told by the musical critic of the Reader—R, B. L, by initial 
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—that in the past year “we have buried the greatest of living com- 
posers.” Have we really? Then all we can say is that “ we”— 
whoever that may refer to—have committed a piece of barbarity which 


has no parallel. 








Pacific Promises. 


THE papers inform us that the “ Pacific Mails” may shortly be 
We are glad to hearthis. So many outrageous females 
ful, a8 promising a 
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Tae OLDEST INHABITANT AND Is HapiTat.—Thke gentleman 


who passed a cent’ry in St, James’s-park. 


“ P,4 where was Mz. Pav Beproxp born?” “In Bolivia, my boy.” 
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ONE WAY OF DRIVING FASTER. 


Little Tippits (hurrying home to the light of his soul) :—“* I SAY MY GOOD CABMAN LOOK HERE, DONTCHE-KNOW, CAN’T YOU GO 


A LITTLE FASTER?” . 
Cabman:—“ OH, YER AIN'T SATISFIED YET, AINT YER? THEN MY ADVICE IS TO GET OUT AND shove up behind for a 


mile or two.” 
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THE LAY OF SAINT BOWDEN: 


A LgeGENnp oF BRomPrTon. 


In Qurew Victortia’s happy reign, 
When saints were many (of doubtful cast), 
Young Priestcraft tried, 

With stealthy glide, 
To lead folks back to the obsolete past. 


One youthful priest, in the district WEST 
(I’m quoting the “ Londen Postal Guide”), 
In guise of sheep, 
His intrigues deep 
And wolf’s propensities sought to hide. 


Saint BowDEN dwelt in the Brompton crib, 
Or Orat’ry (pray excuse one “o” 

And thither he Zed, 

Or, as he said, 
Persuaded, a silly, weak girl to go! 


Or led, or sent, to this same crib went 
Puorss McDgeemotr—deluded child— 
Despite mamma, 
Who sought to bar 
The efforts of those who her girl beguiled. 
| 


Saint BowbpkEn he was a Holy man, 
At least he said so—and who will doubt 
That those who seek 
For children weak 
Are Holy, and well know what they’re about ? 


EEL aes 
Little he deemed—that Holy man !— | 
Of Misrke SELFE, or the selfish cares 
That a mother owns 
For the flesh and bones 
Of the children that she to her husband bears. 


Alas! the sinister, sad, cold world, 

Ignoring the Pork and SaInt PETER's keys, 
Has other ideas, 
And sneering, fears 

That said Orat-o-ry is “not the cheese!” 


It may be right for women and men 
To seclude themselves from the duties of life, 
But can a girl be 
Safely tended by he 
Who’s wholly forbidden to marry a wife ? 
The mother thought not, and she asked the aid 
Of the Westminster Magistrate’s Court to obtain 
From said Fatuer B. 
Information where he 
Had hidden, and still meant her child to detain ! 
As your nail will turn if you get it squeezed— 
As the fairest flesh neath the caustic’s touch— 
As your own brows shade 
When a blundering maid 
Buys, instead of the Stilton, the “cheese of the Dutch ;” 
As thorough-bred niggers from Afric’s coast, 
Or as mercury changes your silver pelf, 
As “black as a rook ” 
; Was Fatuer B.’s look 
When invited to wait upon Mistgr Setrs ! 
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SPAIN’S GHOUL. 

; Aw , 'NOPY "ry T 1G T IS RATHER FLATTERING TO HAVE 
SS Sp l s—!S d M W FAI AND HI NGRY, AND THOUGH I 5 4 . —_ oe on 7 : ; 
| HIM CHAINED 2 THUS, VET. AS LONG AS HE KEEPS STOWING AWAY LIKE THAT, I HAVE NOT 
MUCH CHANCE FOR A MOUTHFUL; SO, PERHAPS, I HAD BETTER UNLOCK HIS FETTERS AND LET 
HIM HOOK IT.” 
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You may fancy his rage and his deep malign 
When he found the deed he’d so piously wrought 
Considered a crime, 
In this heretic time 
Which discards all the doctrines IgNaTIUs taught! 


But his deep malign, and his priestly rage, 

Were unfounded quite; for to end the strife 
MISTER SELFE—good man !— 
Thought the better plan 

Was to leave the case to his “ worthy wife!” 


SAINT BOWDEN bowed—in his wily braia 
He evolved a plan—he conceived a plot! 
The girl was seen, 
But the priest had been 
Before MistTRESS SELFE—and the truth “was not]” 


Then sapient SELFE to the mother said, 
* Be quiet at present and take my advice: 
The girl was a flirt. 
There’s nobody hurt!” 
Which was sound consolation and “ cheap at the price!” 


MORAL. 


But Fun has a word 

And desires to be heard 
On the subject in quietly comical way ; 
For 1T cannot but think—in helping to blink 
This question—SELFE’s conduct is rather “ ontré ;” 
While, as for the Pr1xst, if he’s wholly released 
From blame, and allowed about Brompton to slink 
Uncheck’d, surely JUSTICH is learning to wink ; 
And soon, neither lives, nor daughters, nor wives, 
Will be safe in our homes, nor secure in the street, 
From the sanctified sinners of Brompton retreat ! 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
From Ovrk SPEcIAL COMMISSIONER. 


No. VI. 


My pEAB Frcy,—Disappointments sink the heart of man and 
woman too, at least your Special Commissioner has been told so, and 
he believes the statement must be true, if he may judge by the par- 
ticularly glumpy faces of those of his fellow-travellers who, deterred 
by his asinine misfortune, preferred staying at the hotel to venturing 
on the backs of those never-to-be-forgotten-or-suflicientl y-abused 
animals, the Caireen donkeys. But if your 8S. C. did not see the 
Pyramids, he saw the Mosque, and so his time in Cairo was not alto- 
gether lost. And as he is a man who is easily contented, he went on 
his way rejoicing. 


It was at this point of his journey that your Special Commissioner | 


began fully to comprehend of what the plagues of Egypt really con- 
sist ; and although they are numerous, yet so far as he was concerned, 
he sums them up in one word— Mosquitos! And they bite, for your 
S. C. has a skin singularly seductive to the insect taste. His previous 
entomological experiences had made him thoroughly acquainted with 
the F sharp species, nor was he by any means ignorant of what B flat 
stands for, and many a meal had he afforded to those small but 
voracicus gluttons. In fact, from more than one abo: e had he been 
driven away by them, for although perfectly willing that his body 
should become food for worms when he had quite done with it, yet he 
was ever unable to recognize the eternal fitness of his carcase providing 
a succession of meals while in use. 
were as moments of joy compared to what he uow had to endure from 
the mosquitos. 
at Malta; but in Egypt they pounced on and devoured him. ‘The 
idea pervading the mosquitorian mind evidently was, z Ha! here’s an 
untapped cask of best British blood; come, let us drink our fill! 

And they did so. Not in ones or twos, or in tens and twenties, but 
in hundreds. The news of hie srr‘val spread with a rapidity that was 
positively appalling in its res ond a grand symposium was held, 
your Special] Commissioner }: \...ng the fare. Vain are mosquito 
curtains against the attacks of the enemy. Nine different times 
during that night at Cairo did your S. C. get in and out of bed in the 
futile hope of expelling the unwelcome intruders. Expel them he did 
each time, but when he returned to his couch he never returned alone, 
One mosquito, more artful than his brethren, invariably managed to 


obtain an entrance within the sacred precincts of the mosquito | 


curtains. And \uen commenced the contest. Hardly had your 5, C. 


UN. 


But all his previous sufferings | 


They smelt at him at Gibraltar; they nibbled at him | 
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lain his head upon the pillow and closed his eyes, when a buzzing 
Sound announced the enemy was at hand, and the next momenta 
prick either on the cheek, the nose, or the ear, gave first blood to the 
mosquito. He tried to lie quiet and suffer and be strong, but in vain, 
for the attack recommenced imuediately, the mosquito plainly con- 
sidering that it was a duty he owed to himself and his family to 
utilize his opportunity to the utmost. At last your 8. C. would dart 
up and try to catch the disturber of his rest, and the unlicensod 
drinker of his private and peculiar claret. In most cases he was 
utterly unsuccessful in his attempts, but once, and once only, he did 
succeed, Oh, the joy of that moment, when he felt his tiny enemy 
between his tingerand thumb! The wealth of RoruscHiLp, or tho 
diamonds of the Dc Kg oF BRUNSWICK, could not have purchased the 
life of that wretched insect. No! Hescrunched himslowly, gloating 
over the idea of what the scrunchee might be suffering—and felt 
easier in his mind after it. 

But everything hasan end,and that night at Cairo was no exception 
to the general rule, The appearance, however, that your Special 
Commissioner presented to the circle of admiring fellow-travellers 
would have been positively horrifying had it not been for the con- 
soling fact that most of his companions looked rather worse. The 
countenance of the Benicia Boy after his unsatisfactory pugilistic 
interview with T. KinG, Esq, will give some idea of the gencral 
facial development of the company. Nor age nor sex had been 
spared; a grim impartiality had characterized the movements of the 
mosquitos, 

Of course, as all had been equal sufferers, no one pitied the other, 
and each one naturally concluded that he had passed a worse night 
than his fellow. But there was no time for condolenve, for the train was 
ready, and off every one started. Dut if the journey from Alexandria 
to Cairo was hot—and the inside of an omnibus with all the windows 
shut in the dog days will give youa faint idea of what it was—that from 
Cairo to Suez across the desert waea great deal worse. And the dust, 
and the flies, which would keep getting down your Special Commis- 
sioner’s throat and into his eyes when he didn’t want them—and he 
never did want them, of that he is ready to take his affidavit before 
any bench of magistrates in the world—words are utterly powerless 
to describe the dreadful sensations he experienced. What it must 
have been under the old caravan systém, your Special Commissioner’s 
lot having fallen on happier (happy! ha! ha! he likes the notion— 
but no matter) times, he is perfectly unable to conjecture, How it 
was that nobody ever relieved his overcharged feelings by murdering 
all his fellow-travellers, is tohim a mystery he is incompetent to fathom. 
Tlis inner cousciousness tells him he must have done it. 

Sucz at last, and the tender waiting to take the passengers on board 
the mail steamer, which is lying two miles away from thetown, Any- 
thing for a change. Your Spevial Commissioner, in the joy of his 
heart at escaping from the train, bolted a large blucbottle, and then 
on board, 


——— 


FORECASTS. 


By our Own Fitzroy. 


may be pronounced about the two following days. 

The whole of next week will vary considerably, unless there be a 
continuous run of weather of one character. 

Although at times the sun will not be visible during the next 
ten days, it must be understood that he will rise and set at the usual 
hours, and therefore no auxiety need be felt about him. 

If it blows we shall be pretty certain to have wind. If-not, it will 
be more or less calm— perhaps both more or less, or even neither. 

Should we have any rain it is more than probable that we shall have 
| wet weather. Should it snow, we may look for a thaw sooner or later. 
The state of the weather for the first half of the year will be mainly 
| dependent on the sort of weather we have for the nest six months. 


} 
THE day after to-morrow will be fine if not otherwise, and the same 


PAM’S PENMANSHIP. 


PaM, lately discoursing on writing pointedly, recommended a style 
of hand for practising. Why does not some enterprising publis 
bring out “ Lonp PaLMeRston’s Copy-book,” with, of course, appro- 
priate maxims. We suggest afew :— 

Grey hairs give point to a joke. 
Wisdom should be met by laughter, 
Mock inquiring legislators. 

Zanies should command respect. 


Honesty has nothing to do with policy. 


See 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE Puss. 





, HE Kina or Prussia has opened 
the Chambers with a glorious blare 
of trumpets in honour of the garot- 
ting of Denmark. It is pleasant, 
however, to see that the Prussians 
will be made to suffer for the ap- 
plause they awarded to that rob- 
bery. ‘Hooray, the brave Ger- 
mans!” cry they. “ Yes, to be 
sure,” says his Majesty, “and that’s 
why I’m going to organize a 
splendid army!” Who will deny 
now that “the gods are just, and 
of our pleasant vices make whips to 
scourge us ?” 

THE French bishops are likely 
to give the EmpERoR some trouble 
with the Encyclical. He’s asharp 
fellow is L. N., and in allowing the 
papers to print that foolish docu- 
ment, and forbidding the clergy to 
read it in the churches, did a very 
smart thing; for of course the 
papers cut up the letter right and left, whereas the clergy would have 
added fuel to fire. I fancy the result of the quarrel—‘ Pull Popz— 
pull Empgror! ”—will be damaging to the Vatican. To indulge in 
vatican-ations, I can’t help fancying his Holiness, poor old gent, will 
have a tumble. 

THERE are strong rumours of reductions not only in the Army and 
Navy Estimates, but in the Civil Service. It is to be hoped that 
one extravagance to be lopped will be the Shoeburyness shooting. If 
we were likely to get a good gun out of the competition we should not 
grudge the money; but we never shall. The whole is merely an 
amusement and triumph for Siz WILLIAM ARMSTRONG and his 
friends, and the powder expended in puffing his commodities is sheer 
waste. We ought to be warned by the failure of the boasting—and 
“bursted”?— American Parrott gun. By the way, @ propos of 
America, why do not Government recognise the fact that the Federals 
declare the WHITWORTH to be the best rifle out ? If experience is to 
teach which is the best shooting-iron, the Yankees ought to know! 

I was very glad to see Mr. I'yrwuitt—one of the few sensible 
magistrates on the bench—saying a word in favour of discharged 
soldiers, When we have done with our soldiers we give them a paltry 
pension for a short period, and after that let them go adrift. This is 
too bad, for we have had the best years of their life, and we have not 
allowed them to learn a useful trade. When will the authorities learn 
Watrts’s wisdom, and remembering what personage finds employment 
for idle hands, teach our soldiers trades that may support them when 
their time of service has expired 


LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 8.—Tae Home SkcreTary. 


Tue Home Secretaryship is not one which we can recommend to 
young politicians. It has its advantages, as all posts under Govern- 
ment must have, but the disadvantages are grave and numerous. 
Nevertheless, as all of our readers cannot hope to be Premiers ard 
Commissioners of Works, we feel it our duty to take a brief survey of 
the office of Home Secretary. 

The chief drawback to the Home Secretaryship is that it is per- 
petually bringing you into communication with the people, and that 
for a gentleman of high position or a young and promising nobleman 
we need hardly say is an intolerable bore. It is too ridiculous that 
these common people cannot go and be hanged quietly without 
bothering the Home Secretary with petitions that it is a downright 
nuisance to have to read, Then again, common people object to 
having young women smuggled on board steamers and shipped to 
madhouses abroad, and then they come and worry the Home Secretary 
to examine the particulars of the case. Just as if it was not much 
more important to him to be quiet and comfortable than to find out 

why girls are made lunatics of. Or, perhaps, some Oratorian celibate 
es 8 peculiarly strong interest in some young woman who has gone 
see and he shows a curiously earnest wish to conceal that error 
Thee her mother—her natural confidant and counsel in trouble. 
ese irrepressible common people get it into their obstinate heads 
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that the father—perhaps a father in more senses than one—has 
personal reasons and a selfish object in this gushingly charitable kind. 
ness. Well! then they come to tease the Home Secretary about 
it—on both sides ; for, of course, the press—and the press is a terrible 
vexation to an easy and amiable Home Secretary—calls upon him to 
look to this abuse; and on the other side, because one of the stupidest 
magistrates on the bench has meddled and muddled with the matter 
as brilliantly as if he had been a Foreign Secretary, a misguided 
gentleman, a sort of “counsel for the defence” specially retained by 
the Papists, pesters the Home Secretary with a tedious complaint. 

The press, as we have said, is a terrible and untiring tormentor of 
Home Secretaries. Any of our readers, who in a moment of weak- 
ness meditate an attempt to win that secretaryship from a mistaken 
notion that its disadvantages will render it an easy prey to the young 
and ambitious statesmen, will do well to reflect that there are (not to 
mention weekly ones) several daily papers, and that there are (not 
excluding Sundays) three hundred and sixty-five days in a year, and, 
on an average, three leaders in each daily paper. The number of 
leaders, therefore, which have to be written is enormous, and as the 
most of them must have a subject, and the half at least must be 
political, it is not difficult to calculate that such easy game as the 
Home Secretary will not get off with impunity. 

We would warn all such ambitious politicians as we have just men- 
tioned to be very careful what they do, and in particular, if they 
possibly can bring themselves to it, to study the common people. The 
lack of a knowledge of these persons has of late years brought one 
Home Secretary’s efforts towards conciliation to a painful reverse of 
what they were intended for. 

This amiable minister—having been for some time virulently 
attacked by the common people in the papers—thought that by giving 
tickets of leave to those of them who were in prison would silence 
them from sheer gratitude. This idea was a very brilliant one, and 
would have been successful but for one little fault: as a rule the 
common people who write for papers are not the same common people 
that go to prison for thefts and burglaries. The mistake was very 
slight, but the result was enormous. Because the common people 
with tickets of leave borrowed things rather roughly of other common 
people, the common people who wrote for the papers, and for. whose 
benefit the privilege was designed, were ungrateful enough to make 
a great outcry, and disturb the comfort and leisure of the Home 
Secretary. 

Let this be a warning to our young politicians, for whose further 
edification we shall in a subsequent lecture enlarge on the powers of 
the Home Secretary. 


Jack Frost’s Farewell Address to Admiral Fitzroy. 


No more ice shall you have, FITZROY, 
Old boy, 
For I'll bolt to the North where people are sane, 
And don’t want to know all about frost, wind, and rain ; 
No more skates shall you wear, FitzRoy, 
Old boy ! 


An ice entertainment, Fitzroy, 
; Old boy, 
You doubtless find it to quiz and to pry— 
But do you now see any green in my eye ? 
Then shut up your skylight, Fitzroy, 
Old boy! 


JacK comes when he chooses, Fitzroy, 

Old boy, 
And won’t move a peg for prophetical prigs, 
For whom he don’t care not a ha’porth of figs— 
One fig for their wisdom, Firzroy, 

Old boy ! 


Fitzroy, prophet! Fitzroy, seer ! 
For him drop melodious tear ; 

Give him, Britons, lots of beer, 

Keep his pecker up with cheer, 
Fitzraoy manages Jack Frost! 

Ha! ha! all your spree is lost ; 

No quadrilles upon the ice, 

Kisses which are rich with spice, 

No more ice two inches thick, 

Jack Frost hooks it—cuts his stick ! 


Dated North Pole, Jan, 2. JacK Frost. 
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MRS. LARRUPHER’S LEGEND. 
No, II, 


Mrs. LABBUPHER relates how she lost her daughter and what became 
of the ducks. 


WuicH my husband it were as communicated which he never 
| does at church the particulars of a paper to your Christmas number 
| Mag. Fun though I don’t see no occasion for him to be eating oysters 
| with catawamptious folks as are worse than Turks to say nothing 
| about my daughter and the ducks eat up at Weymouth by imperent 
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individuals which their names I should like to be made acquainted 

with while pickles and bread and cheese is my humble supper at home 

by myself. 
It was in the G¥eat Exhibition year as I have heard it called although 

I don’t recollect that the days were any longer or the heat any greater 

when I and my husband and my daughter took return excursion 

tickets to Weymouth and back for a month every Saturday after 

writing to have genteel private lodgings to include everything except 

cooking and board and boot cleaning and attendance and my husband 
| who is always thoughtful about domestic matters when he means to 
| be at home to dinner said we must take down some provisions a couple 
| of ducks for there is only one thing certain about railway travelling 
| that you can make sure of by excursion trains and that is the time 
that you actually do start which has nothing to do with the adver- 
tisements see small bills, 
| Ah! it’s pleasant to be a chromopolitan and find your home every- 
| where like a bird of Paradise which never troubles about roosting but 
| though I’ve travelled a good deal in the caravan with the lady in long 
| white hair from the Albany with weak eyes and a dwarf with a boa- 
constructor and likewise for six months with baskets and mats through 
Kent and other parts of the Channel Islands, J never found myself at 
home anywhere and I told the landlady with a harsh voice and a 
black bombazine gown that we would take the departments she had 
got till the Monday when we can find some others my good woman ! 
Very well marm says she you’ll have to pay for the month or you 
don’t stay here at all in a huff—so I said Jacob—that’s my husband’s 
name we'll go toa hotel which we did; but what’s to be done with the 
ducks ma—said my daughter, we can’t take our own provisions like 
carpenters at twelve o’clock to a public-house. So we hung them out 
of the bedroom window at the back to keep till we got our own 
lodgings and went to bed. 

I declare I shall never forget when I woke the next morning and 
found at the end of the string a piece of paper with “ thanks ” written 
on it instead of the ducks which were gone off as will happen to 
pigeons till they know their own cote or else get made into a ple—but 
nobody knew anything about it and couldn’t be the cats, 

But it’s worse than losing ducks or even pigeons although I cried 
about my pet parrot when it flew away, and said “Pretty Poll— 
twenty guineas for pretty Poll and call the doctor” if you lose your 
daughter of her own free wiil against your inclination when she takes 
a bus to Brompton and very likely another dus when she gets there 
| to be inverted by papalist priests in sackcloth and ashes which is 
ground very fine and refused to see her mother which is worse than 
being imprisoned or sent to the workhouse not but for what that 
would have been bad enough for her as I never could get her to work 
—but yet I do think it’s a burning shame worse than penny parafine 
lamps or servant girls in crinoline as is always having crowner’s 

uests to sit upon them—when a lot of lazy men who won’t work 
themselves and are not allowed to have wives to work for them per- 
suade a girl of sixteen to leave her home and sing psalms or perhaps 
worse than that—while the magistrates who are worse than the 
persion who are always wanted when they can’t be found and always 
ound eating the cold meat with the cook in the kitchen when they’re 
not wanted—consider themselves too much akin to old women to say 
anything sensible on the subject and therefore refer the matter to their 
wives not being hen-pecked to decide that it’sall right. So I write to 
you Mr. Fuw which I hope you are married with my regards to your 
family for your kind help and assistance to fetch my daughter home 
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BRAZIL NUTS TO CRACK! 

THE Yankee papers are talking very big about its being high time 
to fit out cruisers against Grazil. Why? Ob, for no particular 
reason, except that Brazil Lad received an apowogy from the Federa. 
States for a most outrageous infringement of International Law. 
Perhaps, however, as the Florida has been so very inadvertently sunk, 
| the Brazilians may be forgiven their audacity, 
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SAPPHIC STANZAS 


On THE DonxkEry DIFFICULTY, 
(Vide Saturday’s Times.) 








*T 18, says the proverb, ignorant and foolish 
Ever, de asini umbré disceptare ; 
But though the ass’s shadow be a trifle, 
Not so his substance. 


Shout, then, ye donkeys, scattered o’er the kingdom, 
Browsing on breezy downs, or in the country 
By-lanes and ditches, picking up your meagre, 

Scanty subsistence. 
Shout on the village green, or furzy common, 
Or as ye splash along the sandy sea-shore, 
Or where the costermongers drive > dae through the ci 

“ Bray-vo for GuRNRY | 


Bray-vo for him who stands as your defender, 

Spite of the scorn of Fisuxer, Honss, and Portway— 

Men who would bar from Agriculture’s Show-yard 
Four-legged donkeys | 


Wide is the gulf that separates the donkey 

From universal Class-Examination ; 

Why should not Gurney bridge it with a novel, 
Pons Asimorwm ? 


Cruel it is of farmers to oppose him ; 

They prefer pigs, but others wish for donkeys; 

Let them say, “ Asinus, asino ;” we answer, 
™ Sus, sui-pulcher [> 

Is not the donkey worthy admiration ? 

Is not the mystic cross upon his shoulders ? 

Is he not sung by WoRDsworRTH ? and by SovuTHEY 
Hailed “as a brother?” 


Poor little creature! patient, ill-rewarded ; 
Why should men seek to chevk thy cultivation ? 
** Asinus inter Simias,”’ thou seemest 
Down there in Essex, 


Shout, notwithstanding! Samcrt Gurney, M.P., 
CoPpLaND, and Brice, fought valiantly thy battle; 


See how the secretary registered the numbers — 
After the conflict, 


Three were the votes for asinine exclusion, 

Whilst for admission half-a-score and one went, 

Leaving the balance brilliantly decisive, 
“ Eight for the donkeys.” 

Open the Show gates! let the donkey enter! 

And in the List of Agriculture’s Prizes 

Write me down an Ass—like DoGperey in “ Much a- 
Do about Nothing.” 


Then may the work of care and cultivation 

Swiftly efface vulgarity from donkeys, 

Shorten their ears, and train the harsh, discordant 
Bray into music, 


So shall] the ass, transmogrified by culture, 
High in the ranks of animal creation, 1) 
Bray, with a voice of modulated sweetness, % 
Blessings on GuBNEY! Ls 


a 
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A SONG FOR THE SENSELESS. 
Adapted for Music, and Dedicated to the Drawing-room, 


: 
/ 
On, say will you love me when time has displayed ; 
How my charms fade his fingers beneath ; 
When Trveritrt, alas, for my hair has been paid, 
And false as man’s love are my teeth ? 
Like the wild Rigadoon that at sunset expires 
At the wurst silver touch of the moon, 
My being shall cease with affection’s clear fires, 
Or soouer, if not quite so soon ! 


Then tell me, ah, tell me, bid reticence flee, 
Nor strive the ead truth now to smother; ; 
Oh, say, don’t you think if you hadn't loved me, ei 
You most likely had then loved another ? ’ 
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PARAGRAPHS FOR 1900. 
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A REGULAR FIXER. 
Scene— Waterloo-bridge. 


Toliman :—“ Ht! THROUGH THE TURNSTILE—FOOT PASSENGERS A ’APENNY.” 
Facetious Cripple:—“ But I Hatn’r A foot PASSENGER, NOR I HAIN’T A WEHICLE.” 








(Put forward in anticipation of the general advancement of science 
and civilization.) 


Do !—A lecture was delivered at the Polygraphic Hall in explana- 


tion of this exclamation, which was generally in use in 1860-1-2-3-4-5. 
A full report will appear in our eleventh edition. 


Tus Tugategs.—A slight novelty has appeared—a dancer with | 








erecting pulpits at street corners, to accommodate the ghost of a Mr. | 


H1sss, who was a troublesome personage in the middle of last century. 
It is understood that the proprietors of Cremorne will sue for an in- 


junction against the Street Pulpit Company. Eminent counsel are 


retained for all the shopkeepers from Finsbury-circus to Pimlico. 
Tas Law.—Four hundred articled clerks were admitted (in an- 

ticipation of their future career) to Coldbath-fields Prison, The 

examination was most satisfactory. The benchers of the various Inns 


of Court have resolved to abolish their chapels, as members of the 


no legs nor arms. He dances on the small of his back. Another | Inns go to the devil at such a pace that the chaplains are in 
novelty—a superb musicienne without hands, She plays the piano- | despair. 


forte with her toes, and the concertina with her back hair. 
Tue Deama.—A new drama will shortly appear. It is written by 
Mr. WuHo’s PHILLIPs (no relation of the late respected Mz. WaTTS 


Mgpictng.—An explosion of humbug shook the city last night. 


_Four hundred quacks were killed and seventy-two wounded. Two 
_ theories also exploded at the College of Physicians. It is said to have 


nee It begins with the denouement and winds up with a | been caused by the inflammable character of certain pots of pomade 


ozue. The idea is entirely new. The plot is founded on 
hallucination. A French countess falls in love with an upholsterer’s 


_ presented by a late eminent statesman—Lorp PatMgRsTon. We 


understand that he will be burnt in effigy in University College Hos- 


foreman, who turns out to be a post-office director. The chagrin of | pital grounds, as it is fully believed that he intended to poison the 


the countess, the audience is informed by the prompter, may be better 


reviviug SHaAKESPBARR’S — 


New Noverts.—We understand that the Czar of Russia has | 


written a sensation novel. He employed his whole army as amanuenses. 
The binding is to be done by Poland. 
seventy-two volumes. It will be published in England in farthing 


numbers, by the Society for the Propagation of Rigmarole in Foreign 
(weekly) Parts. 


Tas CuvgcH.—Last Sabbath was inaugurated the feast of the | 


Scotch Presbytery. A professor preached on the advisability of 


It extends to two hundred and | 


_ fellows of the college by inducing them to put his vil nd upon 
imagined than described. This independent action of the prompter | ae 5 put his vile compound upo 


has a most charming effect, as it relieves the audience from all uncer- | 
tainty as to the fortunes of the characters, There is some idea of | 


their heads. What other motive he could have had it is quite impos- 
sible to conjecture. 

PUGILIsM.—Miss MarpENHUNT and the Clapham Gossip had a 
round on the common last Sunday evening. It consisted of buttered 
toast. Fourteen cups of tea on each side brought the mill to a happy 
conclusion, 

AsTRoNOMY.—A comet passed through the dome of St. Paul’s last 
evening. It was caught by the dean and chapter and has been 
bottled. 

(Should any more newspapers be sent to us from the neighbouring 
planet, where this planet’s future is now being rehearsed, we will 
indulge our readers with some further extracts. } 


Prieted by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, $0, Fleet-street, E.C.—January 28, 1865. 
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LOOKING GLASSES. 


The Gommergial: Plate Glass Gompany, 
CHARLES M’LEAN, Manager, 
78 AND 79, FLHET STREET 


(ON THE SOUTH SIDE), 


Beg to publish their Present Prices of 


CHIMNEY GLASSES, OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 


In Carved Wood Frames, Gilt in Mat and Burnished Gold :-— 


Size of Glass. Size of Frames. va & 
40 inches by 30 inches 52 inches wide by 40 inches high, from...... 215 0 
eo ee 54 . 62 + Sat 5 sae ten 417 6 
ee aa 70 zs 64 fa Sipe: 910 0 
en ee 84 - 65 x Do eke 1210 0 


And all other sizes equally cheap and good. A large assortment of Mahogany, Walnut-wood, and 
Rosewood Cheval and Dressing Glasses, from 35s. each. Gilt Console and Pier Tables and Glasses, 
Picture Frames, Cornices, &c., all made on the Company’s premises, and at trade prices. Re-gilding in 
the best style. Also Fancy Wood Chimney Glass Frames, with best Silvered Plates, frames 3 inches 


wide, outside measurement, 56 by 46, price £4 10s. 
. 
WALNUT, MAPLE, ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BIRCH. 


> NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


THE WINDOW PANES ARE THE LARGEST SHEETS OF PERFECT GLASS IN THE WORLD. 





Now Ready, price 4d., in colowred wrapper, 


FUN ALMANACKS 


FOR 1862, 1863, AND 1864. 


ALSO 


“FUN,” Volumes I., II., III., IV., V., & VIL, 


IN PAPER BOARDS, AT 15s. THE SET. 


80, Fleet Street, London. 
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FUN ALMANACK FOR 1865, NOW READY, | 
PRICE TWOPENCE. “ee. 
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THE SIXTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN” NOW READY, PRICE 4s. 6d. 
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OFFICE, 60, FLEET STREET. 
Now ready, 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
Office, 80, Fleet Street, London. 
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OSWEGO PREPARED CORN 
For Puddings, Custards, Blanc-Mange, &e. 


MANUFACTURED AND PERFECTED BY T, KINGSFORD & SON, OF OSWEGO, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


It is the Original Preparation from the Farina of Maize, Established 1848, commands the highest price from the Trade, and effers the best value te the consumer. Itise 
stronger thao any of the imitations, has a finer grain, and is more delicate. e Oswego has the natural den tinge, and not ebalk- 
-” y artificial process. KERN. ROBINSON. BELLVILLE. & CO., Garuicx ee teeter = wate wy 
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FUN ALMANACK for 1865 NOW READY. 
‘AGVadH MON S98T 40} YOVNVIIV 
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~~ ZOFKICE 80, FLEET STREET, EC. 

KEEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD.—There are many qualities of Mustard sold. Obtain Keen’s Genwme 
Mustard, and full apvroval is guaranteed. First manufactured 1742. Sold by the Trade from the 
Cask, in 1lb. and 3lb. Canisters. KEEN, ROB:NSON, BELLVILLE § 00., GARLIOK HILL, 
CANNON STREET, LONDON. 

No. 17¢7,—February 4, 1865.—Price One Penny. Registered tor ‘l'ransm:ssion Abroad. 
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TEETH. 

DENTAL SELF-MANAGEMENT. 
A brief exposition of 
Mr. Eskell’s Patented Invention 
In THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 

Free ov application, or by post on receipt 

of One Stamp. 


STREET, LOND STREET. 


8, GROSVENOR 





Sone GSTERS’ UMBRELLAS 


on FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 

W. & J.8. have been awarded Four Prize Medals 
for the quality of their Silk and Alpaca Umbreilas, 
upwards of Three Millions of Alpaca having been 
made under their Patent. All Umbrell: As of their 
Manufae ‘ture have labels with the words, “ Sangsters’ 
Makers.” 

1, Regent-strect, 
04 , Flect-street, 75, Cheapside. 
* Wholesaie and Shipping Department. 
N.LU.—Ossesnve tux Name. 


10, Royal Exchange, 





First Number of New Volume, ls. 
THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
Domestic Mluguzine. 


Post free for 14 stamps. 
LONDON : 
8S. O. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 





First Part, Sixpence. Post free 8 Stamps. 
THE 


YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Including the Picture of 
“MINDING BABY.” 
LONDON : 


S. O. Beeton,248, Strand, W.C. 





First Number of New Volume, Six 
Post free SStamps, The 


BOY’S OWN 
MAGAZINE. 


Evirtep BY THE PUBLISHER, 
LONDON: 


8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


pence. 
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JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 


Cherry Toeth-paste is greatly superior to any 
teoth powder; gives the teeth a pearl wiriteness, 
protecta the enamel from dee ay, and imparts a 
pleasant fragrance to the breath. Il riee ls. 6d. 

INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE, certain to pro 
duce auy shade ef brown or black, ofe@eod natural 
coleur. It eannot possibly injure the hair, has no 
disawreeable odour, and is ensily applied. 

12, Three King-court, Lombard-street, 


KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. 


CUGNAC SRANDY.—This elebrated old 
Irish Whisky rivals the finest French brandy. Itis 
gore mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 
old in bottles, ss. 8 pat the retail houses in Li mndon, 
by the agents in the principaltewnsin Rngia d; or 
wholesale at 8 Great indmill-street, London, 
W. Observe the red seal, pimk label, and cork 
branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


GOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 

PILLS, for tn@ieestion, biliows, liver, and 
stomach complaints, In boxesems is. lad., 2s. Od. 
4s. 6d., and lls. each. 


London. 
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PIESSE & LUBIN’S 


New Perfume for 1864, 
SWEET 
DAPHNE 
Respectfully dedicated to H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS ALICE. 


Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 
Copyright Entered at 3tetioners’ Hall 


—_ —______ 





















Now ready, third edition, price 1s. 64, 


[MORE THAN 1,600 mis. 


TAKES to be avoided in speaking Fren h. 
See “LE CENSEUR; or, Englis 7 
Sysaking French.” 7 ; ae i 
ongman, Paternoster-row; Hamilton, dams 
aud Co., Paternoster-row; and all Sookeetiane 


JADAME RACHEL, the 


great and only restorer of youth an 
takes this oppor ‘tunity to caution the nd beauty, 
and nobility against persons who are vending 
dangerous compounds, the principal in edientg 
of which are composed of the most send ly leads 
and other injurious cosmetics for b! eaching an 
whitening the face, such compounds bei ing s parious 
imitations of M ADAM E RACHEL’S ELL- 
ae NE e a aie ips sET RE QUISITES, 
which can only be obtained at her resid 
New Bond-street. ence, 474, 























jYTADAME RACHEL’S CIR- 

POWD ES SIAN BEAUTY WASH, ALABASTER 
if : d 

ve obtained at 47a, New Bond-street, SH can only 


















CHILDREN Ss DIET. 
Packets, 8d. 
CAUTION.—The name hae| 


been adopted upon cheap} 
qualities that counterfeit the 
appearance of BROWN and 
POLSON'S Packets. 

RROWN & POLSON’S (Second 
Quality) Inpran Corn FLovuR is 
warranted genuine, supplied at 
6d., and superior to the best of 
fered by other Makers. 


ARTHUR GRAN GER’S 


POCKET TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote 
Solar Time correctly, 6d. and 1s. post tree. 
Agents wanted for Ladies’ and Gents’ New Patent 
Pape r Collars and Cuffs, in every variety, at 1s. 6d., 
’s. 6d., and 4s. 6d, per gross. Sample Parcels for- 
warded on rece ipt of references, Factory, 308, 
High Holborn, W.C. 








B Likeness Taken send for DEWDNEY’S pat- 
terns of brooches, lockets, bracelets, etc., which 
are sent post tree. Registered revolving brooches 
in solid gold, to — either ‘ixeness or hair at 
leasure of wearer, from 25s. each.—DEWDNEY, 
Manufacturing Goldsmith and Jeweller, 172, Fen- 
church-street, London. 


PATENT 





CORN FLOU I. 
RIMMEL’S GHOICE PERFUMERY 


AND 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


hr IMMEI’S PERFUMES FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, from 2s. 6d. Three in an elegant box, lined 


with velvs yy 7a. 6d. 
RIM ME i 8 GL YCERINE SOAP, the best for winter use, 6d. and 1s. per cake. 
EXTR AC r OF LIME JUICE AND GLYCER INE, for imparting a beautiful gloss and softness to the hair, 





18. 64., 2s. @d., and fa, 
R _ Hi: L's ROSEWATER CR ee oS vening Parties, Sa:9ae dozen, Six dozen for half-a-guinea, 
THE FLORAL VII ‘NI SE FAN, painted on wood by the best artists, and perfumed with different 7 1 
flowers, from 6a. A spe ‘ painted with tlowers scut on receipt of 84 stamps. ' TOOTHACHE 18 instantly 
RIMMEL'S RAFRAIC HISSE UR, for producing an ambrosial dew, 1s., 2s. Gd, and 3s. 6d. cured by BUNTER’S NERVINE, which aiso 
Just published (Chapman and Hes all), THE LOOK OF PERFUMES, by Evcene Rimmer, with upwards forms a stopping, and saves the tooth. Sold by all 
of 250 illustrations by Th ias, Bou irdelin, ete. Bound in cloth, giltedges, 5s. Drawing-room edition, 10s, chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet, or post free for 15 
stamps, from J. R. COOPER, chemist, Maidstone. 





HUGHIN = RIMMEL, 


ppointment to ELR.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND, 24, CORNHILL, 
New West End Braach, 128, REGENT STREET, London. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, AND CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. 


Buyers o the above are requested, before finally deciding, to vis 
tment of Fenders, Steves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 


C READING SAUCE, which is so _ highly 
esteemed with Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Grills, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for 
general use, is sold by the most respectable dealers 
in ish Sances, 


C, COCKS, Reading, Sole Manufacturer. Late 
J. and C. Cocks. 


RECKITTS DIAMOND 





it WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW- 


ROOMS. rhey contain such an ass 
General Iro mongery, as cannot be app roached elsewhere either tor v ariety, novelty, beauty of design, or ; i . ; 
exgtisiteness ¢ fworh man up : 4 J & 

Bright Stoves, with orn iornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; ie) LAC re ‘ LEAD: 
Stee] Fenders, ts 8. to 11; ditto, with ri he ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces from nai 

“A. ; Ir ul l Me 
£1 to £10) 4 4s Cleaner and better than all others. 


Seld by Oiimen, Grocers, Druggists, etc. 


RECKITT ‘& SONS, Suffolk-lane, Upper Thames. 
street,and Hull. 


% 
SLAcK S SILVER ELEC- 
TRO-PLATE is as good forwear as real silver 
Fippigs PatTrERN—Per doz. 
Table Forks . ... 110 Qandil 18 0 


The B URION 1 an nd all oth er PATE ST ‘STOVE 5S with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Sen Is a Catalogue gratis and post paid. 
of 500 Tilustrations of his illimited stock o f Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 





It contains nywards 


Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishe oves, Fenders Marble Chimney-piece : 

Kitchen Kanes, Lamps, (7ase elie rs, Tea-trays, U rha, and Kettles, c loc ks, Table C ationy, Baths, Toilet Ware’ Dessert Gee. «ti « 1 O88 ” 110 0 

Turnery, fron and Ls ass Dedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet Furni te,, with Lists of Prices and Plans ae oreens } » : » : 2 : 
. ” 


39, Oxtord-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, 4 4. Newman -atre et; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s- 


of the twenty large Show-rooims, at 
place; andl Mourn an yard, London. 


MINIATURE: BILLIARD T TABLES. — 


Tea Spoons .... 012 0 , O18 0 
Catalogues gratis, or pene free Orders carriage 
fuee perrail. RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, 
Strand, London. 





BUY YOUR TEAS OP 


THE EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, the only dealers and importers 
in the kingdom. "A saving of Pwenty per ceat 


9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE. 
-cenceec E 


BorkwW!I CK’SB BAKING 
POWDER.— Recommended by the Analyst 
to the Lancet and author of “ Adulterations 
tected, ””* for making DIGESTIVE. BREAD without 
east, and for en _- and Pastry 
ght and <allnsees Sold everywhere. 





b Ten, oa 
‘ 


fa Pace 


NS es pet THE GREATEST NOVELTY. 


ied ee, ee ee re £. SIMPSON and CO.’S 
= = — no. sas pe ss . SEWING MAC HINES will not ony _ 
Mahogany Frame, Slate Bed, Finest Cloth, Balls, Cues, Adjusting Feet, and jn lg rg a “utiteh whic for strengt 


every requisite for the game, from £7 Complete. beauty, and regularity is umparalleled in the 
Illustrated Catalogue of Games Post free, . tory of the Sewing Machine, but make by asimple 


ASSER & SHERWIN, 81, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. a 





method, showa to purchasers, their own patterns 
for braiding or stitching.—116, ‘Cheapside, Maou 
factory, Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 
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THE STREETS IN WINTER. 


(Being the mental photography indulged in by owr Street Critic whilst 
seated in his own arm chair.) 
No. VI. 

WITH a grace and good humour, for which I give him every credit, 
Jack FRost temporarily returns, and enables me to deviate from 
the realms of imagination, into which uncontrollable circumstances 
compelled me to wander. Again the sights which suggested this 
course of papers come before my view. Happy the man who, far 
from care, cau sit within his easy chair, and have his tiger on the 
stair, and draw his fingers through his hair, and draw fine noses by 
the pair, and then dismiss them “ as they were.” 

No one believes less than I do in the vanity of mankind. I con- 
ceive that we are the meekest and most humble portion of creation. 
Half an hour since, the tiger threw open my door, and the apparition 
which presented itself went a long way to upset my credulity. 





Wasn’t it cold, that’s all! My visitor thought not, so he said. His | 


nose was of that adventurous character which is so objectionable in a 
lady. Its tendency appeared to be to get over its owner’s head. It 


surprised me that the nose had not more scents than to try sucha. 


thing. Imagination seizes my pen—the tip of the nose is level with 
the centre of the eyes; down in the valley a little brushwood is 
blown about by the circuitous breath of the nostrils. I could see 
that there was a row between the nose and the fellow’s conceit. He 
was furious that the feature should have grown in the fashion which 
it had adopted. One stern coal-black eye kept perpetual watch upon 
the elevated tip of the organ; the other eye was turned heavenward 
perpetually, as if in contemplation of a loftier state to which his 
sublime soul should at once take flight. Lend, lend your wings !— 
a simile !—nature’s devious ways, a panorama with two sides. A sun 
half-veiled frowns on the hill-tops; across the vale a rounded orb 
shines brilliantly and glorifies the fleshly landscape. “ He, sir, is one 
of the greatest contributors to the annuals,” my tiger informed me. 
“ An you will,” I replied, joking with a serene countenance. 

The fog loomed thick and broadly. I heard teeth chattering under 
my window, and they seemed to be particularly angry with modern 


dentists. One tooth complained that it had been stopped when | 


suicidally inclined and tending to dissolution; another objected to 
an alien enemy manufactured out of elephants’ grinders and alabaster ; 
another complained in a sweet falsetto voice of a false set on the 
opposite side of the way. 

“Mr. LIRRIPER!” was the announcement of my tiger, which in- 
terrupted the dental confab. ‘ Who sent you here, Lizgiper?” I 
asked sternly. “Mr. Dickens, sir, please. Hearing that Mrs. 


LIRRIPER had had a legacy, 1 come back from abroad.” Mx. | .; 
swimmingly. 


LIRRIPER’s leading feature scintillated indistinctly in the fog, and a 





‘WARRANTED WELL BROKEN-IN.’’ 


VOL. VII. ae C 
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THE BEEF-EATER’S LAMENT. 


| 

It’s a subject of dissatisfaction, 
Won’t our graziers afford us relief ? 

I’m afraid it’s all up with old England, 
We’re very near out of roast beef, 

The hunters of buffalo bullocks 

That range Monte Videan plains, 
| Say, “Come, let us kill, dry, and salt you, 
| We'll import you at threepence a pound.” 


Tat bullocks in England won’t matter, 
Fat or lean we shan’t very much care ; 

If our blue-aproned butcher won’t serve us, 
There’s the cheap South American fare. 


| 
| The food of a nation’s important, 
Should be plentiful, wholesome, and good ; 
But in rearing and breeding our bullocks 
I’m not sure we’ve done all that we could. 
| 
| 
} 


The glories of Joxs, Toms, or Harrys, 
I weep when I think of your fate; 
The gridiron rusty and tarnished, 
No fire in the once frizzling grate. 


It’s a subject of dissatisfaction, 
| Won’t our graziers aford us relief ? 
| Tm afraid it’s all up with old England, 
| We’re very near out of roast beef. 
} 








CLERICAL TastTE.—Church Jelles. 


_tear-drop trembled on the extremity. It was a little, sensitive nose, 
_and would, I am sure, have given way to the major, and carried the 
| toasting-fork” if necessary. ‘‘ Have you explained your case, and 
'claimed your share in your wife’s property?” ‘Yes, sir,” said 
| LIRRIFER, his nose becoming luminous with excitement; “but Mr. 
DICKENS made an appointment with me on London-bridge, and then 
tried to push me into the river,as he said I had arrived most 
hinhopportunitly, and that the major would be disgusted if he knew 
of my hexistence.” The nasal organ at this point, or rather at its 
own point, was like a cigar end. ‘Are you human, LIRRIPER ? ” 
I inquired. “No, sir, I’m spirit, and Mr. DickENs wanted to 
convert me into spirit and water.’ Was this Lirrirer? He 
laughed at this joke as if he had no back to his head. “ Tiger,” I 
cried, “shut the door.” I made a dive at what I conceived to be the 
scintillating extremity of LIRRIPER’s nose, 

What force has habit, and how provoking is a fog! That which I 
had taken for LIRRIPER’s nose was, in fact, the cigar end of my 
friend Staaas, of the Transatlantic Trigget, and the vigour of my 
assault forced the weed down the throat of that unlucky literary 

man. The nose of a literary man! Now this species of nose is 
either very long or very short. If long, the keen observer may 
detect in some pores sentiment and insipidity ; in others, two-column 
articles and no pay; in others, frequent libations, but no intellectual 
glorification. Most short literary noses look as if they had been 
scorched at a hot fire. Unaided, as is your faithful critic, by all the 
appliances of modern art in the manual portion of their undertakings, 
they are compelled to bend their unhappy necks over their manu- 
script, and the result is a nose of a colour which might excite the envy 
of a market-gardener and the admiration of a dear gazelle. 

The olive branches, my dear Fun, have just come to tell me that 
mamma’s waiting tea. What a barbarous expression! You might 
as well say when a flunkey is waiting for you to pass, in order t at 
he may carry the coal-scuttle up-stairs, that JAMES is waiting coal- 
scuttle. Your own STREET CRITIC, 


—— ED 
LK LT 


ZOOLOGICAL REPORT, 


THE porpoise is doing well, he feeds plentifully on eels, and appears, 
as a Scotch keeper reports, to be in his “ eeliment.” 

Mr. BanTING has paid a visit to the interesting stranger, and pre- 
sented him with a copy of his pamphlet on “ Corpulence,” which he 
devoured eagerly. 

Me. FeanNk BUCKLAND is in constant attendance, and runs some 
risk of being ova-worked by this addition to his salmon hatching 
duties. The porpoise, up to the Jatest accounts received, goes on 
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THE ; PERMISSIVE BILL-STICKER. 


Mr. Lawson has declared his intention of abolishing 140,000 
liquor sellers without any reference to the free action of individuals. 
See his Leeds speech. 

Go it, ye cripples! pull down the sign-boards, 
Put up the shutters and shut up the shop! 

Lawson has spoken, and said that for ever 
We must content be with water and “ pop.” 


Of thousands of sellers, some hundred and forty, 
Not one shall remain to record the sad tale ; 

Bill-sticker Laweon shall serve them like CLABENCE, 
And drown them in butts of their primest old ale. 


Sad will this legend be, when future ages 
Learn from our columns the horrible fact : 
Lawson’s fine bust shall be put in M. TussavD’s, 
The bust of a bill-sticker hopelessly cracked! 


Liquor no longer shall sweeten the tempers 
Of workers who bear all the heat of the day ; 
But bloated old parties who’ve tin to keep cellars, 
May sweep all the other poor sellers away. 


Why don’t you hit some fellow your own size, 
And put down the drunkards who swill on the sly ? 
Why not stick up your bills in Belgravia or Mayfair, 
And leave the unhappy to eat, drink, and die ? 
But ajl this is nonsense, Permissive Bill-sticker ! 
Crushed you shall be soon as Parliament sits ; 
Meanwhile let us paint up “ Bill-stickers, Beware,” 
And frighten Leeds twaddledom out of its wits. 


—— 
-_ —— 


TRUE, 0 KING! OVER THE LEFT. 

THE KiNG or PRvssiA has made a discovery, the value of which 
all reasonable people ought to hasten to recognize. A weekly 
summarist thus puts it:— 

“* The Kine or Pruseta opened the Chambers on the l4th inst. in a long speech, 
in which he alluded to the campaign against Denmark as a ‘debt of honour of 
which he Pad succeeded in acquitting himself.’ ”’ 

Poor king! Can his deluded intellect be so far gone? Is the 
power of imagination so strong in him that he can convert a giant 
wrong into a debt of honour? Prussian honour, perhaps, which 
finds its appropriate home in the abodes of massacre and injustice. 
It is pleasant, however, to find that ke is able to do for himself what 
no one else will do for him. He has acquitted himself! 


he stands at the same moment condemned before the tribunal of the | 


civilized world. As to this “debt” of his, may not Germany use the 
words of Princk HENRY, when that young yeutleman was addressing 
FaLstTarF :—‘‘O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel to thee: 
the money is paid back again.” 


A Parting Word to the Oratorians. 


IN the hope that our fight may be inky, not bloody, 
Good frieuds, I invite ye all into my study; 
’Tis quite in a mess, 
But then I confess, 
It will do for your servant whe writes for the press. 
There’s my snug easy chair, where oft times | dose, 
And forget in a dreamland sublunary woes ; 
There stands my old Devonport, where late at night 
My hebdomadal quota of copy I write. | 
This is my old meerschaum—just mark its smoke rise 
Each week a new subject for Fun it supplies. 
There | keep my tobacco jar- here my cl roots ; 
And mark, ’hind the door hangs a huge pair of boo 
They have rather long legs, for they reach to my knees, 
And the soles of t} boots are trifles to these: 
Phey are strong at the uppers, immense at the toe— 
Just feel them a moment, kind sirs, ere you go. 
D’ you ask what they're for ? Not for walking or riding 
(Just catch me a spirited chestnut bestriding !) 
Nor for Sshing—although they are proof against water, 
But for kicking the man who would kidnap my daughter. 
Here 8 a piece of advice—you may judge if it suits— 
When next you go kidnapping, THINK OF THE BOOTS, 
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“ UNITY is stre ith” has been proved { 
tors of the Unity Bank. ; 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 9.—THE Home SECRETARY. 


WE pointed out in our last lecture some of the serious draw- 
backs to the oflice of Home Secretary which exist under our 
present mistaken Liberal system of government. Common people 
have the power of disturbing that functionary, breaking in upon his 
retirement to argue the paltry question of hanging some common 
person, or interfering with his ease by absurd newspaper complaints 
against the frequency of garotting as practised by his special protégés, 

These are all very disagreeable adjuncts of the office, but happily 
there remains a retributive power in the hands of the Home Secretary, 
and a power which he can wield with perfectimpunity. It is a power 
something like that which a schoolmaster possesses, who in the 
intervals of belabouring some wretched pupil, gasps,<“ 1—don’t—like 
—flogging you—but—it’s all—for—your good!”? The Home 
Secretary, by a wise exercise of this particular power, can punish his 
particular public most when he most appears to protect them. No 
householder, who employs a cook and possesses a larder, occasionally 
oceupied by cold meat, can long be blind to the extensive supervision 
exercised by the police over the welfare (or the fare alone) of the 
public. Str RicHaBD MAyYNE is the nominal head of the force, but 
the fountain head is the Home Secretary. By a judicious zeal for the 
protection of the public, tae Home Seeretary is enabled to make the 
lives of his persecutors unbearable. 

He can debar them from obtaining eatables and drinkables after an 
hour arbitrarily fixed, under pretence of saving them from drunken- 
nessand debauch. He can deprive a large body of poor and industrious 
men of their only means of living, and so punish the pockets of the 
ratepayers, excusing the harshness by an alleged desire for a free cir- 
culation. Hecan destroy the market of a struggling community of 
costers, and drive them to theft and burglary, with a show of care for 
the comforts of foot-passengers. And last, but not least, he can 
strike inward to the vitals of soviety, by outavard repressive—not 


| curative—measures, a fester of vice, which, while it disfigured the skin, 


Unhappily, | 


| of humanity. 


| 


did not threaten the existence of English morals—with an outward 
show of pious horror and indignation. 

The powers which, thanks to the fostering care and friendly coun- 
| tenance of the Home Secretary, are daily and hourly arrogated more 
and more insolently by the police, will—nay, must—before long place 
us on a worse footing than even the much-pitied and despised Parisian. 
The Parisian, who is entirely under dominion of police, is the servant 
of a system. The Englishman is at the mercy of an illiterate and 
and often brutal individual, against whose acts he has no protection ; 
| ayainst whose false witness he has no appeal, for as the householder 
cannot doubt the policeman’s voracity, the magistrate never dreams 
of questioning his veracity. 

Under the fond protection of th® Home Secretary, then, the police- 
man is lord paramount of our streets, our houses, and our persons—at 
‘least as soon as twilight has begun, though even in the day he is 

almost omnipotent. He has been known in various instances to 

extort money, to commit the robberies he is set to guard against, to 

bully the unfortunate, to abuse and injure the intoxicated, and to take 

the respectable into custody for the merest interference in the interests 
Of late he has established a sort of preliminary trial— 
a rehearsal of the case to be brought before the magistrate. The ad- 
vantages such a course affords are immense; weak points in evidence 
may be strengthened, the line of defence may be met in anticipation, 
and the little discrepancies which will arise between the testimonies 
of oflicers deposing to what they have not seen may be adjusted. 

When our readers reflect on this immense power wielded by the 

Home Secretary, they will perceive that though he lies greatly at the 
mercy of common people, he has some compensating advantages. 
These, if, as the present Home Secretary proposes, the city and 
metropolitan police are amalgamated under Government supcrin- 
tendence, will before long be vreatly extended. 
_ At the same time we would point ont to the students who sit at our 
feet, that allhough—as they have ¢ very reason to know—neither in- 
tellect, position, nor even intelligence sre required for the office, the 
aspirant for the Home Sevretaryship must possess an intimate know- 
ledye of the foreign method of employing police and reckless un- 
scrupuiousness in Carrylog it out. 
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CUTTING A FIGURE. 
A PABAGRAPH stating that of the reeruits recently sent to the 
Federal 5th Hampshire \ olunteers one half were rejected or deserted, 


winds up with this sentence:—‘ The rule of fizures holds good 

2 4s ee a oe throuvhout the Federal service.” W hat does this mean ? Is this an 
eA amdCy DY the airec- | attempt to magnify the numbers of the Federal army at the expense 

iis-heroes (zeros) ? , : 
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HORACE IN LONDON. 


[ We have applied to an eminent Medium, and spoken to the shade 
of Horacg; he was hugely pleased at the idea of becoming a con- 
tributor to Fon, and sent us the following odes. They are echoes of 
some of his old productions, as the reader will see on looking at the 
odes mentioned before each specimen. ] 


i 
Book II.—Opr XIV. 


‘“* Ehen fugaces Postume Postume,’’ etc. 


Ah, Postumos, my Postumvs, the swift years 
Glide away; 

Your prayers won’t stop your wrinkles ; cometh 
Death, and then decay. 

In vain you stick to “ Cockue’s Pills;” old 
Pivro’s surely scorniag 

The dodges you would try to stop the dawn 
Of your last morning. 


We all must cross the Styxian stream, you 
Know as well as I; 

For be we serfs or kaisers, we who dwell 
On earth must die. 

What boots it that you’re not at sea, 
But safe within the city, 

And guarded from bad odours by a 
“ Sanitary Committee ? ” 


You'd die, of course, and your old eyes another 
World will view ; 

You'll see if those old stories of the 
Classic days are true ; 

If Sisyraus still rolls his stone, 
And if old Dawans’ daughters 

Still weekly go with sieves to catch the 
Aggravating waters. 


You'll leave your lands and houses, and your jolly 
Wife, also 
The trees that you have planted with such 
Care in many a row; 
Your heir a splendid “ feed” we’ll give, and 
Ask his friends to share it ; 
And, ah, my friend, the las will “ play 
Old gooseberry” with the Claret. 


II. 
Book I.—Opkz’ XXVIII. 


‘* Natis in usun,”’ ete. 


To quarrel, my boys, o’er your liquor, 
Is acting, each man, likea “ cad ;” 

Away with your talk about fizhting— 
Now, JOHNSON, it’s really too bad. 

The red wine it glows in the glasses, 
And little it recks of your noise ; 

Tae chandelier glistens above you— 
Be quiet and happy, my boys. 

And if you would have me drink with you, 
Fill up, I’ve a toast to propose ; 

We know that old RoBtnson’s “ spooney,” 
I bid him the maiden disclose. 

Come, tell us the name? Don’t refuse me— 
We'd toast her in bumpers of port ; 

I know she’li be worth our landation, 
A girl we shall call the right sort. 

Out with it! We'll not tell the secret — 
What! one of the Arlington girls ? 

By Jove! but you can’t be in earnest — 
The one with long, waving curls, 

Poor boy! we must stop the engazgement— 
She’s had a round dozen, not less; 

The last was Bop Jonrgs, of the Lancers— 
You are in a deuce of a mess! 

Q. H. Fraccvs, 
Hades, 3 pair back, 


Woa, Neddy. 


are writing to the Times asking for 
Do thev waat the editor to write 2 “ neddy’’- 


Soe , iSiatt« dmedia 
1 i ynpalvneil Ssonis 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 
PickED uP BY OvoB OwN MovcHarp. 


SmirH.—So the North at any rate will reap one advantage from 
the frasco at. Wilmington. They’ve got rid of “beast” BUTLER. 

Brown.—And.a good thing too. 

SmiTaH.—Yes, forall he has proved himself good for hitherto has 
been to insult: women and run away when any real work was to be 
done. 

Brown.—Perhaps he goes on the Hudibrastic principle. 

SmiTH.—Well, he showed himself very capable in one respect, and 
thoroughly competent to preserve-—— 

Brown.—Not the Union. 

SmitH.—No; his own skin. 

Brown.—I wonder what sort of stuff that beef at threepence a 
pound is? 

Surra.— Well, if continued puffing of its merits by writing letters 
to the papers on the subject goes for anything, it ought to be first rate. 

Brown.—L suppose, like everything else intended to benefit 
humanity at large, it will turn ont to be, after all, intended to benefit 
the speculators in the article principally. 

Smrira.—They say the genuine “jerked” beef is like glue, and if 
so, people ought really to patronize it. 

Brown.— Why so? 

SmiTH.— Because it is sure to stick to their ribs, if once they in- 
dulge in it. 

Browy.—What a pity it is the masters and men in the building 
trade can’t agree. How much better it would be for all parties. 

SmirH.—True ; but, you see, the great obstacle, to my thinking, is 
the agitators who come between the two parties, and who gain a 
dishonest livelihood by fattening on the troubles they ferment, and 
gloss over their palpable knavery by professing a spurious philanthropy. 

Brown.—That’s all very well, but the parties are now so embittered 
against one another, that nothing but great mutual conviliation will 
reconcile them. 

SmitH.—And until that takes place, both must suffer. 
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AT THE PLAY, 


Lona looked for come at last, may be said of The Roadside Tan 
by which title old playgoers will recsogniza Robert Macaire, in 
which M. Freperick Lemattees so delighted English audiences at 
the same theatre eighteen yearsago. But if The Roadside Inn is an 
old acquaintance, under Mr. Facutsr's hands, it has been entirely 
renovated, and not particularly improved. Ropert Macatee has 
been made a ventleman, not a pleasant one, or very far removed from 
the ruflian, but still a gentleman. Such may be Ma. Fecater’s con- 
ception of the character, but it is not ours. Of course it was hardly 
to b2 expected that a great actor like that gentleman, an improver of 
SHAKESPEARE, an authority on all disputed points of costume, Danish 
or otherwise, himself an adapter of plays, which, now-a-days, is 
synonymous with author, would be contented to tread in the foot- 
steps of Fraeperick L&MAITRE, though there are persons who fancy 
he ought to have done worse; so he has,in this instance, made a 
swell, mauvais sujet, out of Ropert Macatee, instead of the un- 
mitigated blackguard with which the character has hitherto been 
associated. That his impersonation is a success is not to be doubted, 
if we may judge by the tremendous and frequent rounds of applause 
with which he was greeted on the first night. Svill it does sometimes 
happen that first impressions are not always correct. Whether the 
old adage will prove true in this instance, time alone will show. 

Miss Ecrsworrny’s Marie would, to our thinking, have been 
much improved had she been less tragic and more melodramatic in | 
her acting. High tragedy airs and graces are as much out of place | 
in a drama of the calibre of The Roadside Inn as would be the polished | 
eloquence of a Macavuray before a mob of costermongers. Ma. H, | 
WippiIcomB, as BerraaNnp, was decidedly good, and the part was an 
ungrateful one, in so far as he had from first to last to express one | 
emotion, and one only; still he acquitted himeelf most admirably, and | 
was not monotonous. A greater achievement than that was scarcely | 
possible under the circumstances. 

That the piece will have a run we have no doubt; all Mer. | 

| 
j 
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FgCHTER’S pieces do have a run, more or less; but that it will be a 
success like Ruy /’/as is hardly probable. Like many other men who 
have made a certain kind of name, Ma, Pecnrer is followed by the 
public, and once the public have taken aman up, as a rule, they let 
him down early and by slow degrees, 





WHEN is a cat like a teapot ?—When your tea’s in it. 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF FOXES. | 


Keeper :—“ RaBBITS IS MY PARKISITS, BUT I’M TO PRESARVE THE FOXES. I’LL PRESARVE ’IM—IN A SACK FUR MUSTER 
CagsTaANGs, LeaDEN’ALL MarkIT, LUNDUN, HE.C.!” 
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Son of an English king the proud name bore, 
CAMBRIA’S REMONSTRANCE. Which but i. true- born Welsh was borne before ; 
And still our Monarch’s eldest son assumes 
The exalted title, and the princely plumes. 
But, oh! brave Cymry—here bow down the head— 
Thy Prince’s love for thee is cold and dead. 
He with his youthful Danish bride delight 
In seezing all that can enchant the sight. 
May blessings rest upon them as they roam! 
3ut Wales should be the PaincE or WaLEs’s home. 
Home of the great and good, dear Cambria, thou 
Bearest an immortal wreath upon thy brow. 
Brave Powrs’ grand exploits on India’s strand, 
Herculean mind and never-erring hand, 
Brought wealth and honour, riches and renown, 
Aud placed a brilliant star in Enyland’s crown. 
And Cymry glories in Sir WaTK!N, too, 
He with his gentle lady, kind and true, 
Have ever had the nation’s warmest love, 
And prayers ascending to the Throne above ; 
How Welshmen loved their princes, history shows ; eee it ue” with joy can say, 
iow Welshmen still can love, each Welshman knows, A lovely heiress comes to grace Wynpstay. 
. The ancient, steadfast character remains, Oh, may our great and honourable Prince 
True to their Gop and prince. Each man disdains Assume his rightful place, and thus convince 
An action mean or rude. Hearts in the cause, | His spevial people that his heart is theirs, 
They still can fight for liberty and laws ; | And that his beauteous Danish Princess shares 
Proud of their ancient lineage and race, | The patriotic flame! Rocks would rejoice, 
Which never has, nor can come to disgrace. Lakes, brooks and rivers find a grateful voice, 
| And heartfelt shouts in joy’s reality 











AWAKE to life, indignant Cambria’s muse! 
To sing thy country’s wrongs canst thou refuse ? 
Plynlimmon’s lofty summit from the skies, 
‘ Look down with wond’ring sorrow and surprise ! 
Snowdon and Arran, Caderidris heights, 
Burst into life! Assert your ancient rights! 
These hoary mountains tales of valour tell, 
i How for their much-loved land brave heroes fell ; 
¢ Heroes who’ve left behind undying fame— 
A spotless honour—an unsullied name! 
Princes these pinnacles of glory saw— 
LLEWELLYN, GRYFFITH, Hv0GH CaDWALADOR. 
These ancient Britons loved their native vales, 
And freely gave their hearts’ best blood for Wales. 
And to their subjects these great men were dear— 
Their graves sti/l watered by the nation’s tear. 
The tear which gratitude to honour gives, 
For ever flourishes, for ever lives ! 
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Since at Carnarvon’s Castle first was born 

That infant prince, to whom allegiance sworn, 

af W elshmen, who never from their honour swerve ALDERMAN Mecai’s Notions oF 4 Bank D1RECTOR.—One who 
: Promised to reverence, obey and serve, | overlooks the accounts, 


Would echo through the Principality ! 
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COLUMBIA’S VENGEANCE. 
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The Burning of the Ship Bombay. 


Across the breadth of ocean, 
At the early dawn of day, 

Her figure-head defiant raised 
Sailed forth the ship Bombay. 


Her well-kept decks, her snowy sails, 
Shone brightly in the sun; 

A fairer sight to seamen’s eyes, 
There perhaps was never a one. 


But hark ! above the water’s surge, 
The fire-bell dread is tolled : 

“ Be firm, stand fast, now man the pumps, 
There’s fire in the hold.” 


Each sailor, calm, took up his post, 
Nor thought of danger nigh ; 

His duty called, it was enough, 
He’d keep his post and die, 


Tis useless all; “ Get out the boats ; 
The sick must first have aid,” 

And quickly from the fiery tomb, 
First, were the feeble saved. 


The sick all safe, the boats all lowered, 
Soon filled and rowed away ; 

God help the rest left in the ship, 
They can do naught but pray. 

The fire darts out and licks the sides, 
The shrouds are wrapped in flame; 
Down comes the mast with horrid crash, 

And strews the deck with slain. 


Now powder, shot, and shell explode, 
Death dealing swiftly round ; 

The vessel keels, the timbers strain 
At each explosion’s sound. 


From off the burning bowsprit 
Men drop down one by one; 
The arms of ocean open wide, 
The tale of their life is done, 
A sudden roar, an awful din, 
A puff of fiery smoke, 
Then on the crested, curling waves 
Only charred timbers float. 


Alas, brave hearts, the ocean weeds 
Are sighing round your heads, 

Singing a dirge in mournful wail 
About your ocean beds, 


And for many a day, in England, 
Will be told in solemn lay, 

How gallant seamen went to death 
From the once good ship Bombay. 


How they Reward Heroism in Staffordshire. 


A LITTLE fellow, seven years old, by name BENJAMIN BENNITT, 
goes upon the ice of a pool called the Old Swag; he has not proceeded 
more than five yards before the ice breaks, and the lad sinks. 
‘‘ RicHARD CORBETT, a miner, who was passing, stripped himself, and 
at the risk of his life, for the pool is very deep, got the boy out of the 
water.” The poor boy was quite dead, and the gallant man who had 
sought to save him, was very much cut and bruised by the edge of 
the ice, and so numbed by the cold that he could not move, and had to 
be drawn out of the hole with a rope. At the inquest, the coroner, 


calling CorBEfT into the room, told him that the jury and himself | 


were of the opinion that he had done all in his power to save the lad, 
more than the majority of men would have done. He should allow 
him the utmost which the county empowered him to allow. And 
what was this “utmost?” Well, two shillings and sixpence! or if 
Staffordshire likes it better, half-a-crown ! 





He-lectors or She-lectors. 


By the new electoral law of the colony of Victoria, all women who 
pay municipal rates are entitled to vote, At the last election they 





exercised their privileges in rather strong numbers, and we under- | 


stand the result has been enti:ely satisfactory. 
to think that a colony which takes its name from a female monarch 
whose rule bas been an example of the power of love, should be the 
first to give to the sex its voice in the affairs of state. 


It is very pleasant, | 


— 
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MODEL AND MUDDLE; 
OR, 
KNIGHT AND THE BARON. 


A LEGEND OF LONDON. 


Siz Epwin he moulded his lions in clay ; 

He moulded, and moulded for many a day ; 

He moulded at morn by the twilight grey ; 

He moulded at noon by the sunlight gay ; 
And he moulded at eve in the nation’s pay : 

But some academical grumblers say 

That he’s moulded much public money away. 
While now for the casting 

These same everlasting, 

And yet ever lingering 

Lions, he’s fingering 

With one Marocnertri 

An amazingly pretty 

Round sum, as reward for his long delay ! 

No doubt it is right 

That the said worthy knight 

Should be paid for his pains 

And the use of his brains ; 

But among a large clique 

Of the public, a weak, 

Yet still rather natural notion obtains 

That large outlay should yield some proportionate gains ! 
Fon will not attack, and it will not defend, 

For its motto has ever been “ wait for the end!” 

But when 'THacKERAY’s bust 

Costs six hundred, 1T must 

Either ask explanations, or take upon trust 

All that’s privately said, 

Or publicly read, 

Of what artists will do for their nation or friend ! 

All Englishmen honour the brave, one-eyed NELSON ! 
Who was sound British oak from his keel to his kelson 
(Whate’er this last word, which I often have seen, 
May happen, in nautical parlance, to mean). 

And lost THACKERAY too, 

For whom not a few 

Of I’un’s readers have dropt at least one tear—or two! 
Yet Britons will button their pockets, 1 trow, 

Unless it is possible soundly to show 

‘That they for their ha//pence will get “ quid pro quo.” 
So when Parliament meets, MistER CowPErR, FuN hopes, 
Without rodomontade, quips, quibbles, or tropes, 
Will explain to Jonw BULL 

The particular pull 

JOHN has got in the stakes, or—“ GO OUTSIDE THE ROPES.” 


THE 


Our Anecdote Pigeon-hole. 


How a young man burnt his fingers by taking up a mealy potato (Irish) 
that was too hot for him. 


AxpovT a fortnight ago, on the occasion of a dinner given by an 
enterprising company, to which the members of the press were in- 
vited, an Irish gentleman engaged on one of our leading journals, a 
brother of the pen as notable for his wit as for his general ability, was 
holding forth conversationally and with much intelligence on the 
divers intellects brought to bear upon the new cable now constructing 
for the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Presently he was cut across, as 
it were, by a pretty-looking young being, with nice complexion, and 
straw-coloured incipiency of whiskers, by the remark that surely the 
same argument might be held with reference to a boot or a shoe, for 
“might you not (tone supercilious and } utting down) go back to the 
chemical appliances serviceable in the tanning of the hide. 

“Truly,” replied our barbarous friend, with just sufficient emphasis 
on the personal pronoun to point the moral, “the man who tans your 
hide deserves the best of society.” é 

A roar of laughter. Youny Straw-Coloursaid no more that evening. 


War’ Yankees! 


THE New York Leader and the Boston Traveller talk about war 
with England, which the latter says already exists, while the former 
is contented with the statement that America is just on the verge of 
the war. We rather fancy, if such were the case, the Leader would be 
leading a second Bull’s Run, and the 7’raveller would be precipitately 
quitting his native land, 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


SS HE speech delivered by MR. JOHN 
? } ° Bricur at Birmingham has 
roused the usual hostile and 
favourable criticism ; but in spite 
of having read praise of it in the 
Star and abuse of it in the Sa- 
turday, 1 must say I think it a 
clever and a_ sensible speech, 
which is more than I should say 
of all J. B.’s orations. His classi- 
fication of the House into Whigs 
Conservative, Tories Conservative, 
and Liberals, is.tolerably exhaus- 
tive, and his warning as to the 
probable results of the efforts of 
the former two factions to dam 
the flood of Liberal progress is a 
true prophecy. The vapid flow 
of Conservative eloquence (see the 
Torquay after-dinner speeckes) 
against the rapid flowof enlighten- 
ment! I think I can guess which 
we shall see damned first. 

A VERY pretty little row indeed 
as to whether ALFRED TENNYSON 
is to be a baronet or not! Isup- 
pose after all this talk the Laureate 
must decline the proposed honour, 
I don’t fancy literature will be a 
loser thereby. State recognition 
of literary merit has always too 
much in it of the old “ patronage” against which JoHNsoN kicked 
so vigorously. By the way, who edited the new collection of the 
Laureate’s poems? Imagine an edition professing to represent 
TENNYSON, but excluding “The Lotos-eaters,” the best bits of 
“ Maud,” and the “ Northern Farmer” (his finest, manliest poem), 
not to mention many characteristic styles, such as his “ Lilian.” A 
collection of TENNYSON could not be all rubbish; but this one con- 
tains as much of that article as could be contrived by human 
ingenuity raking at random. 

A LARGE Leicestershire meeting in favour of a repeal of the Malt 
Tax took place the other day. A good deal was said, and not badly 
said, in favour of the proposed remission; but how on earth could 
the gentlemen and men of sense who occupied the platform allow 
themselves to be connected with that blatant Boreas— pronounced 
“ bore-y-ass ;” if you doubt me consult the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners—Mr. BusFIELD Ferkanp? If the electors of Devouport 
consider themselves fairly represented by such a man, they won’t feel 
either surprised or hurt at being described as boisterous boobies. If 
I were a Conservative—which, thank goodness, I am not—I should 
protest loudly against the admission into Parliament of a man so 
fatally injurious to any cause he advocates. ‘The fiercest opposition 
of the cleverest Liberal in or out of the House cannot be so injurious 
to Conservatism as the support of a FerranpD. But I must not say 
more, or perhaps Devonport will turn him out, and the Liberal cause 
thus lose a man. 

I nEar—but I can scarce believe it—that at last one of the Lanr- 
SEER lions has reached the plaster stage. I hear too—and I sincerely 
trust I am right in not believing that too—that this one lion, with a 
slightly modified head and tail, will do duty for all four corners of the 
NELSON monument. Talk about playing at ducks and drakes with 
the nation’s money, this is playing at heads and tails with it. Surely 
we ought to have four distinct and original lions, and if Sir Epwin 
was not paid for four, the more shame to the authorities. If he was 
ney for four, and intends to do as proposed, well, the more shame— 

ut never mind. ‘ More of this anon,” to borrow an original remark 
from a popular novelist. 

THE fall of Count RecuBeERG and the accession to power of 
Count MEnsporFF-Povi tty at Vieuna, in the face of the Prussian 
attempt to pocket the Duchies, the proceeds of the joint-stock 
garotting effected by Austria and Prussia upon Denmark, is a 
significant fact. Austria does not mind doing dirty work, but it is 
scrupulous about getting its share of the “swag.” Some people 
are inclined to be delighted at this turn in affairs, but I don’t see it 
myself. Prosperous rogues generally quarrel, but nobody is the 
better for it. 


Lorp Dgxgpy’s second son, the Hoy. F. A. STANLEY, is to be 
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brought forward as a candidate for Preston at the next election. If 
he is as clever as his brother, he may perhaps contrive to pocket the 
borough on the sly, so I should recommend the electors there to be 
wary. ‘‘Two pun’ ten ”—as the shopkeeper says to his assistants 
when he spies a kleptomaniac in his shop—“ Two pun’ ten” electors, 
beware of dodgery. 

I gust make a note of the fact that at Eastbourne a Mr. 
DEMPSTER, a lawyer, who went into the cabinet with the Davgn- 
ports there, deposed that, owing to a little delay in the extin- 
guishing of the gas, he saw Fay struggling to get his arms out of the 
rope. I am always delighted to record any little fact of this sort as a 
friendly advertisement for the juggling brothers. 





CROOKED ANSWERS. 
(DEDICATED TO THE PoET LAUREATE.) 


No. I. 


THE Lapy CLARa V. DE V. 
Presents her very best regards 
To that misguided ALFRED T. 
(And one of her enamelled cards), 
With no desire to give offence, 
The Lapy CLaRa begs to hint 
That MasTER ALFRED’S common sense 
Forsakes him totally in print. 


The Lapy Cxiaga can but say 
That always, from the very first, 
She snubbed in a decisive way 
The silly hopes that ALFRED nursed. 
The warmest words that ever fell 
From Lapy Ciara, when they met, 
Were, “ How d’ye do? I hope you’re well!” 
Or else, “‘ The weather’s very wet.” 


To show one’s disregard for truth 

By penning scurrilous attacks, 
Seems to her ladyship, in sooth, 

Like stabbing folks behind their backs. 
The age of chivalry, she fears, 

Is gone for good, since noble dames, 
Who irritate low sonnetteers, 

Get called such nasty, horrid names, 


The Lapy CLaRa cannot think 
What sort of pleasure can arise 
From wasting paper, pens, and ink, 
In writing down a lot of lies. 
If MastkR LAUNCELOT, one fine day— 
Urged on by madness, or by malt— 
Chose to commit self-murder, pray 
Is that the Lapy CxiaRa’s fault ? 


Her ladyship needs no advice 
How time and mouey should be spent ; 
She can’t pursue, at any price, 
The plan that ALFRED T. has sent, 
She’s not the least objection, Sir, 
To let the foolish yeoman go; 
And, on the whole, would much prefer 
That he should move to—Jericho! 


No. II, 


No, I cannot come into the garden just now, 
Though it vexes your Mavp to refuse ; 

But I must dance the next set of waltzes, I vow, 
With LigvuTenantT Ds Boots of the Blues. 

I am sure you'll be heartily pleased when you hear 
That our ball has been quite a success, 

As for me, I’ve been lookiug quite hideous, my dear, 
In that old-fashioned guy of a dress, 


I am sure you had better go home, love, to bed, 
For its getting so dreadfully late, 

And you may catch bronchitis, or cold in the head, 
If you linger much more at our gate, 

Don’t be obstinate, ALFRED; come, take my advice, 
For I know you’re in want of repose— 

Take a basin of gruel: you’ll find it so nice— 
And remember to tallow your nose. 


—S—— — 
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Now, I tell you, I can’t, and I shan’t get away, 
For DE Boots has implored me to sing. 
As for you, dear, of course, if you like you may stay— 
You were always an obstinate thing. 
If you find it a pleasure to talk to the flowers 
About “ babble and revel and wine,” 
When you should have been snoring for two or three hours, 
Why, of course it’s no business of mine. 


















HAIR SPLITTING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


My pEsk Mr. Fun,—You always are so nice that we girls look on 
you as our especial friend, and laugh hearti’y at your jokes, and enjoy 
your pictures immensely. Well! you must know I have often 
thought how ust and right your remarks were about paint and 
powder and beautiful for ever. But, you know, there’s something 
just coming out ‘that’s ever so much worse. The stupid old things 
that whitened and danbed their wizzened old faves were detected at 
once, and we laughed at them, and they did not make other people 
suspect ws of painting. But this odious practice of wearing false hair 
is getting so bdrazen-faced, I don’t know what we shall do if you don’t 
interfere, like an old dear as you are. ; 

f course some people have always worn false hair. My cousin 
Lucy did when she was recovering from a fever, and her own was 
rather thin, but she has left it off long ago, and nobody knew of it 
then ; and it was sold quite as a secret by the hairdresser. But now 
you see it in the backs of bonnets exposed for sale in shop-windows, and 
in a magazine for ladies that I take in there is a whole page full of 
false back hair. 

There is no more concealment about false hair than there isabout 
bonnet-strings or collars and cuffe. I saw MaTILDA MOULTING in 
her carriage ata shop having it brought out to her the other day. 

Now the worst of it is that I and Lizz1x have very nice hair of our 
own—it is not conceited tosay so to you, is it, because you’re such 
an old dear? Well, we’re actwally thinking of having it cut off,, 
because people only think that we bought it with our bonnets or with 
our wreaths. 

This is very much worse than “ beautifulling for ever,” because they 
were seen through at once, and didn’t make other people suspected ; 
but these things that buy back hair in their bonnets and curls in their 
coronets make other people who have hair of their own appear to have 
bought shams just like them. 

Do give them a good scolding, there’s a dear, and believe me 
always, ALWays, ALWAYS, 

Your Lovine LITTLE DEsstrE. 

P.S.—I send you a lock of it to see. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DoGcana.—Your inquiries about the dog-tax would be best answered 
by alawyer. We would refer you to a respectable solicitor, but we 
have never had the good luck to meet with the article. In the mean- 
time, we can satisfy you en one point—puppies are not taxable if 
they go on two legs, 

Loosy.—If any one picks your pocket you are at liberty to expos- 
tulate with him, if you think the plan likely to succeed. Another 
method is to pick his, but this requires experience and practice. 

Rusticvs.—We think your translation of PeTRarcn’s twenty- 
third sonnet very creditable, more especially as you tell us you know 
nothing of Italian. This may, perhaps, account for some slight errors 
which have crept into it—for instance, “ molto bene” does not mean a 
broad bean. In other respects your success is very great. 

ANTIQUARY.—By the aid of some paper and a little heel ball you 
Will be enabled to procure specimens of Rubbin’s quite equal to any 

in the National Gallery, 

A Buck.—You had better go and get your hair cut, for although it 
may seem a contradiction, it is quite true that the longer you wear 
your hair the sooner you will lose it. 

A VoLunTExR writes to point out how corps when out on a march 
may extemporize various necessary articles ; for instance, supposing a 
pail is required, he advises the inventive volunteer to run in full 
marching order for a mile, jump three ditches, and roll down two 
hills, _ if he does not get a bucket in that way, to give up the 

A Hkap or 4 Hovss is anxious to discover how to procure lobster 
patties. Engage several servants of the name of MARGARET, and go 
and live near Knightsbridge Barracks. Watch your domestics on their 

Sunday out,” and you will soon meet with the lobster of Parry. 
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“ONLY A SEWING MACHINE.” 


“* Wuosk fault is it, in fact, that little or nothing has been done in a matter in- 
volving so m uch of life or death, health or disease, comfort or misery, as the dress- 
making and millinery system of the West-end of London? . . . . There is 
certainly nothing in the making of gowns, mantles, caps, and bonnets which need | 
blind, stifle, or kill anybody, These mischiefs are altogether gratuitous; and we | 
ought not now, after so many years of talk and professed pity, to have toask whose | 
fault itis. Yet this isthe question still! "—Daily News. 

WHO are those host of women 
Toiling from morn till night— 
Working from eve till the stifling gas 
Pales ’fore the morning light ? 
Scarce need to ask that question, 
Gaze on the downcast mien ; 
Look at the words on the brow of each, 
“Only a Sewing Machine !” 
This might have been a wife, 
In some Lappy English home, . 
While her husband toiled in the harvest field, 
Or fought with the raging foam. 
She dreams of her happy childhood, 
And weeps o’er the onee bright scene, 
Now only living in memory’s 
She’s naught but a Sewing Meshine. 
That, as she sadly bends 
Over the wedding dress 
Of some high-born damsel, sighs as she thinks 
Of a sacredly cherished tress— 
Of whispered vows onthe joyous morn 
When they hailed her the bright May Queen ; 
But the scene is changed, for now, alas ! 
She’s only a Sewing Machine. 
Only a Sewing Machine ! 
That toils for a weekly wage, 
That must stitch, and hem, and gather, and tack, 
For her bread from youth to age. 
Only a Sewing Machine, 
A thing that ean never faint, 
That must work till the eyes are filled with tears, 
And utter no complaint. 
Only a Sewing Machine! 
What is her mission on earth, 
Except to work at dresses and robes, 
For ladies of noble birth ? 
To stitch, unheeding the hacking cough, 
Though ’tis Death’s first warning Call, 
That her grace who is born te a title and wealth, 
May be the belle of the bai. i 
Only a Sewing Machine! | 
What right hath she to complain, 
Though her eyes be blind with scalding tears, 
And her head be racked with pain ? 
Doth she not get her wage ? 
Saith the master for profit keen ; 
Should she fall and die, what matters that, f 
She’s only a Sewing Machine. | 
Only a Sewing Machine ! 
Though made in the image of Gop, 
Daily do wives and daughters faint 
And fall ’neath the terrible load. 
Oh! ’tis a lasting shame 
That Society’s beauteous queens 
Think of the women who make their robes | 
As so many Sewing Machines. 
Lady ! the fault is thine, 
At thy door lieth the sin ; 
To please thee thy needy sister must slave, 
Her scanty meal to win. 
Yes, lady, the fault is thine, 
Though, perhaps, the evil is wrought, 
Not from a wish to oppress the poor, 
But merely from “‘ want of thought.” 
Oh! mothers, daughters, and wives, 
Hear your sisters’ agonized call; _ 
Aid them, oppressed in the battle of life, 
Succour them, ere they fall. 
Then shall they bless your name, 
As they think that you were the means 
Of making your sisters women once more, 
And not mere Sewing Machines, 


A 
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RATHER TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


Unwelcome Visitor (to brother student) :—“ MORNING, FRANK—GOT ANYTHING TO DRINK?” 
; Reluctant Host (wko expects some other fellows) :—‘‘ YES, THAT’S WHISKY, BUT I’VE AN IDEA THE GIRL MADE A MISTAKE AND 
; TOOK THE PRUSSIC ACID BOTTLE TO GET IT IN; BUT I DON’T THINK YOU NEED FEAR, THERE’S HARDLY ENOUGH IN IT TO kill 


you suddenly.” 





[UMr. Toady Sponge does not experiment, but makes his exit, to soak at his own expense. 
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| Living Legislators Poetically Portrayed. Latest Intelligence. 
| y y 
| Siz LawRENCE Pak THE lady who sunk all her capital in railways is anxious to obtain 
. | Is a good one to talk a loop line to recover it with. She may fish for it. 
Sheer nonsense, and is by as many degrees | ‘Ts gentleman who borrowed an oyster knife to open an account 
As far from a statesman of sense, as from cheese ! at his banker’s with, is anxious to meet with a patent corkscrew to 
Is the distance of chalk. | draw a cheque with. . 
Mr. _ _ ‘THE person who let fall a remark about his friend has taken up an 
| Is So over right ; observation made by a third party, and the law will be called in to 
| He talks about things that set folks by the ears, | decide the question of ownership. 
| And the language he loves to apply to the Peers __ THe young heir who fell out with his father has dropped upon & 
| Is scarcely polite /snug thing, and is therefore likely to be taken up again by his 
F | relatives. 
| Mz. B. Ferranp | ‘THE lady who broke off a match with her cousin because he would 
Seems always to err, and | not come to the scratch, has got another flame. 


The man who goes only two paces to hear 
From him one word of truth or of sense, it is clear, 
Goes on a fool’s errand, 


Mr. B. Osborne, | 
His style rather ‘‘ pos ” borne 
Must be, though displeasing you oft more or less, 





High-minded Highlanders. 


THE 74th Highlanders, commanded by CotowzL McLeop, were of 
great assistance at the recent conflagration of the Edinburgh theatre. 
A Scotch account says they “plaid” upon it brawley. As a recognl- 
Because, friend or foe, you are bound to confess tion of their exertions the magistracy awarded them a handsome sum 

Wisely-witty he was born. | of money, which they, still more handsome, have added to the funds 
tank, ieee * being raised for the sufferers by the calamity. Might we be allowed 
mer fe Mee penis tobi to suggest to the DoKE oF CamBRIDGE that to reward such noble 
y ennts tana tees ae oe ais te | generosity, and to encourage so excellent an example, a present in the 
aa oo a ere te cea | shape of service, to count towards pension, should be made to men 
Se Shaler tak nen Win? ys | who behaved so well “ under fire.” 
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THE NEWSBOY’S SONG. 


WHILST walking down the crowded Strand, 
Not many days gone by, 
I heard a strange and curious strain 
Of comic melody ; 
The chorister a newsboy was— 
Still in my ear it rings— 
And ever as he walks the Strand 
That selfsame song he sings. 


And ye who pace that crowded path, 
On business or on pleasure, 
May hear the identic newsboy sing 
His bold and joyous measure ; 
But as some of the friends of FuN 
That song may not have heard, 
We for their special benefit 
Provide it word for word. 


“The Times goes by the Morning Post, 
As doth the Evening Star; 

There is an Era in the Field, 
Which treats of ‘ Here we are!’ 

The British Ensign high its head 
Above the Standard rears ; 

The Banner, like au oriflammer, 
Flaunts far above its peers. 


* The Dial, with its open face, 
Will tell us ‘ what’s o’clock ;’ 
The City Press is oft adorned 
With many a city block. 
Though the Australian Mail may boast 
A clipper ship to be, 
The news that comes by Telegraph 
Has greater charms for me. 


“T sadly fear the Magnet hath 
Lighted on Jron Times ; 

Bow Bells from out their steeple 
Discourse their wonted chimes. 
Cheer for John Bull! and never let 

His circulation cease ; 
Oh, long may he a Guardian be, 
And Justice of the Peace! 


** But best of printed sheets, I love 
The journal men call Fun, 

Tis brighter than the Morning Star, 
And doth Eclipse the Sun; 

Its articles are far more keen 
Than e’en the Lancet’s probe; 

Long may it live !—be wider known, 
And circle round the Globe.” 


I’ll add, ere this chanson receives 
My great chief’s imprimatur, 
The boy was quite an Orchestra, 

And I a mere Spectator. 
Allow me, ere I “ Finis” write, 
*Fore bowing my adieu, 
To mention that this song is but 
A Saturday Review. 








SHEER FOLLY. 


A CONTEMPORARY complains that new sheers to lift forty tons are 
being erected at Woolwich, although there is a crane, which cost 
two thousand pounds, of exactly similar power lying unused, We 
suppose the local authorities want to encourage the division of labour, 
and let the crane and the new construction sheer and sheer alike. 





SAD IF TRUE! 


It is stated in Parisian gossip that when the Patnc& IMPERIAL was 
signing his name to the marriage contract of MADEMOISELLE DE 
GonpREcouRT, the EMpgRor observed to him that he was a long 
time doing it, whereupon tbe young Paince replied, “ When one has 
a name like ours it requires a long time to write it!” Poor child! 
What painful precocity is encouraged in a palace! When he grows 
older he will learn that the name his father leaves him will tdke a very 
long time indeed to right ! 


VOL. VII. 


an 


TOWN TALK. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE Prns. 


“ BEWARE,” said some wise man after warning his readers to 
keep clear of a mule behind and other dangerous creatures respec- 
tively in front and at the side—“ Beware of a monk on all sides.” The 
Brompton Oratory case seems to prove the justice of the remark, but 
I quote it more especially 2 propos of the newfangled Liberalism of 
the CaRDINAL D’ANDREA. The Italians are delighted at his acces- 
sion to the popular cause, but I can’t help thinking they may be in- 
vesting with the name of patriotism a mere dodge—a clever attempt 
at the Papacy. Pius TH NINTH cannot last very long, and his 
Reverence the Cardinal may not be playing a bad game. But as soon 
as he has climbed into St. Peter’s chair, the Italians will find a re- 
markable narrowing of his Liberal views. He will not be the first 
Churchman who imposed on a king or a people to obtain power and 
tyrannized over them when he got it. I may be wrong, of course, 
and the Cardinal may be an enlightened and self-sacrificing patriot, 
but I should say the betting was considerably against it. 

THE Fine Arts are beginning to stir again. One hears of what 
Mr. This or Mr. That has on his easel for the Royal Academy, and 
the British Institution will open soon, not to mention the new 
Water-Colour Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall. The Society of 
Female Artists has opened its exhibition, and the reorganization of 
the association on a better footing has raised the tone and standard 
of the collection, 

Po.Lttics are beginning to look up, too, for we shall have Parlia- 
ment meeting soon. The dinners—Enoglishmen must dine if there is 
anything to do—usually given by the leaders of parties come off this 
week, and the programme for the coming session will be laid on the 
table beside the menu. The principal thing likely to occupy atten- 
tion is the proposal of Government to take railways under its wing. 
There wil) be a regular stand-up fight on the question, for there is no 
interest better represented at St. Stephen’s than the railway interest. 
I believe, by the way, that another rumour—that Pam has had a 
quarrel with that “Incomplete Letter-writer,” the Foreign Secretary 
—is entirely without foundation. The High Church organs say that 
Mr. GaTHORNE Hakpy is supported by a large majority at Oxford, 
and that GLADSTONE has not the least chance of being again returned 
for the University. So much the worse for the University, and so 
much the better for the Liberal cause, I want to see the greatest 
man of the age freed from the trammels of a mistaken regard for that 


foolish old woman, Alma Mater, and twking his place at the head of 


the grand phalanx of free and large-hearted, large-minded men who 


must muster soon to carry the Liberal flag over the barricades of 


superstition, tradition, and tyranny. 

Iam glad to see that some few journals have at last mustered 
courage to protest faintly against the Leah despotism. That perform- 
ance has been thrust down our unwilling throats by the press until 
we are tired. Perhaps puffing has never been so unscrupulously 
exercised before, and certainly never to laud a worse piece of avting. 
It is too bad to see real merit made subservient to advertising talent, 
and, perhaps, it is the fact that Mas. MELLON has been cut out of 
the cast of the Hunchback, for fear good acting should show what 
tinsel the star is made of, that has at last roused the honesty, not to 
say chivalry, of the press. 


HOPPING BOMBA! 


‘‘ Tug ex-King of Naples goes out nowhere at Rome, and receives very little at 
the Furnese Valace. On his birthday, however, he made an exception to the rule, 
and gave a quiet hop, to which the guests invited were chiefly Neupo titans.” 


Go it, BomBa, foot it lightly, 
With a light, fantastic toe ; 
Never think of courts and courtiers, 
You no longer are “ the go!” 


No one heeds you now you’re crownless, 
Gone the sceptre of your rave ! 

Twine your arms round female bodice, 
Breathe your smirks on beauty’s face. 


Peace and plenty reign at Naples, 
Now that BomBa reigns no more ; 
Victims cry not now from blackholes— 

GABIBALDI broke the door ! 


Go it, Bomsa, foot it lightly, 
Scorn bare fortune’s niggard ways ; 
So, most fitly, Crown being forfeit, 
Fooling may consume your days! 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 10.—Tog COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 


We cannot have too much of a good thing, and although we have 
already twice honoured this public officer with our consideration, we 
do not hesitate to bring him once more under the notice of our grateful 
and attentive students and pupils in the school of politics. Now that 
Parliament is about to meet, our lectures will be from time to time 
supplied with living subjects, which we shall lay on our metapherical 
dissecting table in order to illustrate with demonstrations the scientific 
theories we propound. . . 

The House of Commons, as our young friends are well aware, 1s 
approaching a critical period in its existence—in fact, it is hastening 
to its dissolution. At such a time we need hardly say it becomes the 
first and most absorbing duty of every member of the ministry to 
look around him, and endeavour to discover any steps that may be 
taken to render the Government popular and increase the chances of 

its obtaining the support of the country at the approaching general 
election. 

For the sake of argument we will for the nonce put ourselves and 
our pupils in the position of the first Commissioner of Works, and 
consider ourselves bound by family ties as well as ministerial obliga- 
tions to strengthen the hands of the head of Government. We look 
around us, 

The year has commenced with weather of unexpected and unpre- 
cedented severity. Thousands of poor families are plunged into the 
utmost distress by the sudden throwing-out of work of the bread- 
winners. 

A judicious distribution of Government labour, of employment 
at public works, would relieve the rates, and secure the independence 
of many men who must otherwise lose self-respect, self-reliance, and 
the strong and wholesome influences of home and family ties in the 
inevitable slough of pauperism. 

This alleviation of the distress of deserving and industrious people 
would be one claim on the support of electors, but a still stronger 
one would naturally be established in the lessening of the rates—a 
claim which would appeal to the pockets of the electoral classes, who 
argue and feel chiefly in that locality, 

At this inclement time of the year, too, the homeless poor suffer 
more than ordinarily. Those who make their bed on doorsteps or 
benches in the parks do not sleep the warmer for a coverlet of snow. 

Easy means which we have elsewhere pointed out might be 
adopted at very little cost to remove the disgrace to a Christian 
nation of the spectacle of hundreds of poor people sleeping sub Jove 
frigido. Such a measure would enlist again the sympathies of those 
whose pockets are the ganglionic centres of sensation and opinion. 
It would also earn the hearty and warm approval of a large body of 
men who as thinkers and writers influence a very large section of the 

ublic, 
. Furthermore, at this time the price of all articles of food is high. 
Meat especially is very dear. ; 

The judicious assistance and countenance of Government might be 
given to a scheme started by benevolent but business-like people, 
whereby good nourishing beef can be sold to the poor at threepence a 
pound. excellent a scheme should claim Government support at 
any time as soon as made public. At this time, with the price of pro- 
visions what it is, any hesitation to give it all help and favour is 
simply culpable. A wise adoption of this beneficent idea would 
surround the Government with a host of supporters and approvers. 

Now all these methods of making popularity and power for the 
ministry fallas matters of detail within the scope of the Commis- 
sionership of Works. Even the amount of ability for which we credit 
the present holder of the office might amalgamate the measures we 
mention into a working plan within the field of labour contemplated 
by the office. 

Let us, then, with a view to seeing what we in our assumed position 
of Commissioner ought to do in a similar position, inquire what the 
present Commissioner is doing at this hard, cruel season, when so 
many are out of work, homeless, and starving amid cold and privation 
aggravated by high prices and weather of unexampled severity. 

In the face of this, and in the face of the necessity for making 
Government popular, what is he doing ? 

Building a shed in Rotten-row to protect pretty horsebreakers and 
fair equestrians generally from any sudden showers that may over- 
take them ! 


A Golden Draught. 


Waar is the richest liquid you can drink ? 
Stout, if you get it from GuinNEss (guineas). 


—_-—— 
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THE SHREWSBURY SWINDLE; 


OR, 
THE MAGISTERIAL MIS(S)DEMEANOURB. . 
Dedicated to the “ Powers that be” (a stigma on the British Bench), i 


THE “ Charleys” they prowled through the streets by night ; 
Aged and husky, they yelled “ All right ;” 
“ Quarter past four and a clear starlight ;” 
“Everything safe and the moon shines bright ;” 
With a great many more queer, comical cries, 
Sometimes truth, but frequently lies, 
As they wearily wandered and rubbed their eyes. 
But T1rmz’s stern march, 
Through the gloomy arch 
That yawns o’er the gulf of the obsolete past, 
The “ Charleys,” their lanterns, and rattles has cast. 


But finite man and his finite schemes, 
His airy castles and rash day-dreams, 

Are never complete ; 

Never fail to treat 
Some legal taresas sound genuine wheat ! 
And hence it would seem magisterial magnates, 

With all their addenda 

(Which Germans would render 
Obscure, by such queer terms as cognates and agnates), 
Were allowed on the bench to lie useless and fallow, 
As in days of WILL SHAKESPEARE and quaint JUsTIcCE SHALLOW; 
And although we are promised, when Parliament meets, 
One of WEstTBuRY’s legal pole-balancing feats, 

Yet at present we stand, 

In this high-favoured land, 
Very much at the mercy of rogues on the streets, 
Who convert into bitters, or liberty’s sweets. 
“Par example,” to show how our safeguards can dwindle 
To nothing, Fun takes the late SazaEwsBURY SWINDLE, 


Certain British old women (’tis true, Fun confesses, 
These worshipful females wore masculine dresses) 
COMMITTED THEMSELVES, in remanding a Briton, 
Against all law precedents ever yet written ; 
Refusing him use of “ the post,” or “‘ the wires,” 
Because a true son of the father of liars 
Chose to grossly molest, 
Malign and arrest, 
And hand o’er to them, to insult, and detain, 
A gentleman free from all stigma or stain, 
On a warrant so false, on a statement so wild, 
That it would not deceive e’en a charity child. 
In their sapient sternness, and eagerness great 
For justices’ justice, not heeding the date 
Of the warrant, while proving that fools on the bench | 
Very close on the trade of “ FENCE FaGAn ” can trench, | 
By allowing a swindling schemer to bag | 
Watch, money, and ring, with the rest of the “swag,” 
And take himself off, with a “ laugh in his sleeve ” | 
At the dupes whom so flimsy a trick could deceive. 


MORAL, 


By way of a moral Fun begs to advise 
These Shrewsbury beaks, if they can’t trust their eyes, 
To go in for glasses, the best pebble lenses, 
To avoid all excitement, all flatulent frenzies ; 
Or, far better still (this is nearer their ken), 
IF THEY’BE BEALLY OLD WOMEN, NOT TO DRESS UP AS MEN! 








A GRAVE OBJECTION. 
_ A CONTEMPORARY remarks that “some graves have been discovered 
in the interior of Australia which are supposed to be those of 
LEIcHARDT, or men belonging to his party.” Perhaps our ingenious 
friend will be kind enough to state how many graves LEICHARDT 
was buried in. 


WII0, WHEN, AND WHERE. 
Who are the children of Trini-pap ? 
When is the T-owkR ? 
Where is PHarma-Copceia’s Land ? 
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IT is a fallacious idea that Miss BaTEMAN is acting a new character | 
as she is still performing Jew-Leah (JULIA). — 
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A NOVEL. 


To BE READ IN FrvE MINUTES. 
Vot. I. 


MOONLIGHT evening— shady grove— 
Two young people much in love; 
Heroine with great wealth endowed, 
Hero handsome, poor, and proud ; 
Truth eternal—hearts united— 
Vows of changeless passion plighted ; 
Kisses— quarrels— sighs—caresses, 
Maiden yields one of her tresses ; 
Obstacles to be surmounted, 

Happy hours pass by uncounted. 
Ugly rival, old and stale, 

Overhears the tender tale, 


Vot. II. 


Morning in the East looks ruddy : 
Scene— Young lady’s father’s study. 
Hero, with his hat in hand, 
Comes her ditto to demand ; 
Angry parent storms—abuses— 
And at once consent refuses ; 
Maiden faints beneath the blow— 
Mother intercedes—no go; 
Shrieks— hysterics— protestations, 
Mixed with old man’s execrations, 
Exit lover midst the din— 

Ugly rival enters in. 


Vor. III. 


Time—A moonlight night onee more. 
Scene— Outside the lady’s door, 

Lover, with half-broken heart, 

Swears he’d rather die than part. 
Garden—flowers—umbrageous shade— 
Manly accents—serenade, 

Chamber window opens wide— 

Début of expectant bride ; 

Little dog most kindly mute— 
Tears—rope-ladder— flight— pursuit— 
Gallant steeds—too late—night’s screeu— 
Triumph—marriage—Gretna Green. 
Old man’s rage—disowns for ever— 
Ugly rival—scarlet fever. 


Vo. IV. 


Old man sickly—sends for child— 
All forgiven—reconciled ; 

Young man making money fast— 
Old man’s blessing— dies at last. 
Youthful couple prove probate— 
Get the money—live in state— 
Family mansion—jewels, plate. 
Mother’s wishes crowned with joy— 
Doctors—nurses—little boy. 

Time proceeds—heir ties endear— 
Olive branches year by year. 
Blessings on the good attend— 
General gladness—moral end. 


The above is supposed to be the sum total contained in a trashy 
novel, so many of which are now thrust upon the public, 


A CORPULENT COMPARATIVE. 
WE understand that Mz. BaNntTrina, who was never great until he 
ad grown smaller, complains that the use of the invented verb 
“‘bant’’ is comparatively a joke on too serious a subject. Corpulence 
may be a weighty matter, but positively “bant ” bears no comparison 
with “ bauter.”’ 


Fire! Thieves! 

THe Federals, on evacuating Atlanta, burnt four thousand tene- 
ments, and stole a number of silver coffin plates from the church 
vaults. The incendiarism, although a burning shame, is pardonable 
compared with the fault of the vaults. Stealing from coffins is not 
to be sneezed at. It is very evident, from their conduct at Atlanta, 
that DioGENngs would not seek amoug the Federals for an honest 
man, or use an At-lantern to discover him with. 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 
PickED UP BY OvuR Own MOovUcHARD. 


SmitH.—I say, you don’t think of inventing anything, do you P 
Brown.—No. Why? 


Smita.— Because, if so, I’m sorry for you—especially if you | 


patent it. 

Brown.— Why, if I patent it ? 

SmiTH.— Because should the Government take a fancy to it they’ll 
use your patent for the good of the country, and pay you nothing 
for it. 

Brown.— But suppose I don’t patent it? 

Ss1TH.—Oh, then other people will use it, and equally pay you 
nothing. 

Brown.— Well, ihen, I shall lose all profit from my invention any 
way? That’s rather hard. 

MITH.— May be; but it’s the law. 

Brown.—It may be the law, but it isn’t justice. 

SuirH.— Nobody ever said it was ; besides, the two are perfectly 
different things. 

Brown.—So it seems. 

SmitH.—Did you know those Bethnal Green fellows came out again 
in their old style last week ? 

Brown.—Yes; the relieving officer, RUNCIEMAN, distinguished 
himself this time with a lunatic case. 

SmiTH.—T’ll tell you what would be a good thing to bring those 
workhouse ruffians to their senses. 

Brown.— What—the treadmill or the eat-o’-nive-tails ? 

SmiTtH.— Well, they might both be thrown in asa makeweight ; 
but a prosecution for manslaughter, and a verdict of guilty, would 
work considerable reform, I’m thinking. 

Brown.—Let’s hope they'll get it; that’s the charitable view to 
take of it. 





- 


\. 


SmITH.— What a sell that was about M. THOUVENEL’S death, It 


turned out afterwards it was one of his uncles, 

Brown.—In some cases uncles are considered worth more than 
nephews; instance our“ faithful ally.” In this case, however, it was 
reversed. 

SmitaH.—Yes. But I fancy our “ faithful ally” has great reason to 
be thankful to Providence that he had an uncle, or I should like to 
know where he’d be now? 

Brown.—Not at the Tuileries, that’s very certain. 


Contributions to the Book of Nonsense. 
No, ITI.—OxForp, 


A youna “ fellow ” of BrasEnoss Coll, 
Had a nose that was ruddy as So! 

He said ’twas from thinking— 

But “’tis more likely drinking,” 

Said the Dons of that BrasEnosE Coll, 


There was a young scholar of ExETER, 

Who’d a mother; but was so much vext at her 
Wanting to hear 

What he’d learnt in a year, 

That he fled in excitement from ExErTER. 


A young “ freshman ” of Welsh Jesus COLLEGE, 
Said he knew, of his personal knowledge, 

That the scarce name of Jones 

Is a boon, whoe’er owns 

It, finds useful at Welsh Jesus CoLLEaE. 


A young “ choral” scholar of New 
Sang so loud that his face became blue! 
Which was horribly sad 

For this excellent lad— 

This young “ choral” scholar of Nsw ! 


A slow man of fast UNIVERSITY 

Knew of languages such a diversity, 

He could talk for a week, 

And yet never twice speak 

The same “lingo” in fast UNIVERSITY ! 


A migrate to obscure Litton’s Halt 

Told some friends “ he’d be pleased if they’d call ;” 
Five long summer days 

They searched high and byways, 

But they never found out Litton’s Hat! 





A Sza or TrovuBLes.—The Papal see, just about this time, 
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Coming down Haverstock [Titl. 


SOMETHING LIKE A NEWSPAPER. 
Tak establishment of the Pall Mall Gazette has already roused the 


the first number of the Piccadi!/y Postprandial will be in the hands of 
an anxious public. ‘We need hardly mention that a thoroughly 
eflicient staff has been engaged. The new paper will contain one 
leader per afternoon—and quite enough, too, for the money—from the 
pen of Mr. THomMas CaRLYLK; a short but interesting story, by the 


author of Pickwick; and a happy epigram, by MaRTIN F. ‘TUPPER, | 


Esa. As the Piccadilly Postprandial will not be issued until rather 
late in the day, the contributors have resolved to adopt a certain 


bacchanalian conviviality of tone throughout, which will be found ad- | 


mirably adapted for after-dinner perusal. Trough the liberality of 
the publishers we are enabled to give the following extracts from No. 
1, which is already in type :— 

THE LEADER. 

Singular enough, also, did we but regard it otherwise than con- 
fusedly, peering not without indecision through mere chaotic haze of 
actuality and weird (geist/iche) simulachrum of time and space—this 
phenomenon of newspapers. Yes, my brother, singular enough; | 
amorphous, extraordinary. I repeat, ’morfus and ’shtrawnary | 
phenomenon. For, verily, if it behoves a man to know aught in this | 
blatant nineteenth of centuries, teeming with unbelief (donnerwetter), 
wild CoLENSO utterances, letters encyclical and other the like unutter- 
able shibboleth ravings—teeming also with DavENPORT mystery, 
Panklibanon, the great Vanck, Forp’s Eureka Shirts, and similar 
abortions—where was I? Qh, all right. Pass the bottle, Brooks of 
Norwich, or else flit for ever, thou and thine, back to the limbo of 
Norfolk’s capital. Strange, also, this same illusion which we call 
tobacco. Is it useless, think you? Not so; quite other, for hath it | 
not endured its baphometic fire baptism ? Very well,then; there you 
are. Who said you did? Why can’t you go out and buy a second- | 
hand copy of Kant, stupid ? 
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THE SHORT BUT INTERESTING STORY, 
CHAPTER I. 
If you ever heard a man laugh as Bos Naaeerts laughed when 


publishing trade to a spirit of energetic rivalry, and in a very few days | they told him all about it, I can only say that you’re a lucky man. 


| I don’t care how old you are, or what your name is, you’re a lucky 
| man, and there’s an end of the matter. 

| But the way in which Bos NaGerts laughed was a mere trifle to 
the way in which Bor Naaoets finished his twelfth tumbler of 
_brandy and water, paid for it out of a new shilling—his last—put 
ona sky-blue comforter which didn’t belong to him, but fitted like 
'his own skin, rushed out of the room, tumbled carefully down the 
'eleven flights of stairs that led to the street door, hailed a cab, and 
implored the driver with tears in his eyes to carry him as far as pos- 
_ sible for sixpence in the direction of Leighton Buzzard, 


CHAPTER II. 
They were at supper, all except the eldest boy (who had enlisted in 
| the army shortly before the Peninsular war, and was expected back 
every minute), and what do you think happened ? Why dear AUNT 
Betsy, who only took three underdone pork-chops and the least bit 
of cold gooseberry-pie without sugar for supper, went off to sleep in 
her arm-chair, and dreamed that the eldest boy was being assassinated 
at Salamanca, by order of Sin Rowianp HILL, just because the 
people at the General Post-office didn’t like the trouble of sending 
letters to Spain. So much for pork and gooseberries ! 
CHAPTER III. 

The wedding took place on the following Thursday. Such fun! 

A plain but wholesome breakfast, consisting of pork-chops and cold 
gooseberry-pie, was laid out in the front parlour. As for AUNT 
BgEtsy, her appetite was perfectly horrible ! 

_The tipsy old uncle was brought in on a stretcher, with the same 
kindly smile upon his lips. How he did enjoy the soda-water, to be 
Poor old feilah !—what’s thodds, though, ’slongs yourappy ? 
Somebody’s been taking away my brandy and wa 
[The editor regrets to announce that the gifted author of this tale 
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Gl*ds***e :-—“ THERE, YOU HEAR, MY FRIEND ! 


TO VANISH, AND DO IT THEMSELVES.” 
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1 OAR AD YEFe Ip 

THE QUEEN'S APPEAL 

| ( YES, MR. GUARD, YOU REALLY MUST DO SOMETHING TO PROTECT THE LIVES OF 
Queen —— us, 2 e rUAKD, VLA LL . 

MY SUBJECTS.” NOW LET ME TELL YOU IF YOU DON'T DO 

| THAT SOMETHING, 1 SHALL ADVISE OUR PEOPLE AT THE HOUSE TO POLITELY REQUEST YOU 
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has been seized with a nervous attack, which renders it impossible 
to conclude the story at present, The catastrophe will appear in our 


next. ] THE HAPPY EPIGRAM. 


« May we ne’er want a friend nor a bottle to give him 
Said SoLoMON once (and his proverbs outlive him) ; 
So I’ll give you this bottle, dear friend, in a minute, 
But not while there’s—ic—while there’s anything in < ! ‘a 


1» 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CAREFUL HovsrwiFE wishes to know what is the best way of 
procuring vinegar, We should think sending out and buying it. 

Lzx wants to know the legal Latin for a “ Hawker’s license.” 
What does he think of “ Packs vobiscum ?” 

Erry Motogy wants to know the derivation of the expression, 
“You are astunner.” We believe it was first employed by a young 
lady who was very much “ struck ” by a young man’s appearance. 

Konx Ompax is desirous of learning some means to prevent his 
nose from becoming red. He should avoid dipping it into alcoholic 
liquors. If he tight laces, he had better leave off either the habit or 
his nose, whichever may be most convenient. 

MartTHa.—As you suspect, “ which them as is didn’t orter be,” is 
not classical English. It does not occur in Pork; but we have met 
with the expression somewhere—we are inclined to think in the col- 
lected works of St. Giles. 

Qu*LL*N.— We return your lines, as we don’t wash at home, and 
don’t know of any other use we could put them to, except to hang 
clothes on. 

HisERNIcvus.—Of course the captain of the Cork packet ought to 
have his (s)crew on board, or he will never reach the port. 

K. B.—If you always ask double your fare, and, as a rule, get it, 
all we can say is, that you must “ drive” very good bargains, and can 
have never “ taken us in”—your cab. 

Vox is anxious to learn to sing. Go and give a music-master gold, 
and he will give you notes in exchange. 

BLUNDEBBUSS says, the other day he saluted a young lady, by mis- 
take, for his wife, and wants to know why she did not resent it. 
Perhaps she was a mussulwoman, and thought it was Kis-met. 


A “Bath” Ballad. 


I am a bather, merry and free, 

As the swimmers observe who get dips in the sea; 

But say, can they feel half the pleasure I do, 

Snug in the bath, which is six feet by two? 

Here can I splash whilst the wide world without 

Rings with street-sellers’ cries and the urchin’s wild shout ; 
Free from intrusion of Brown, SMITH, and JoNngEs, 

And hearing their cabs roll away o’er the stones. 


Then, hurrah! for the warm bath which sixpence provides, 
And hurrah ! for the rush of its swift flowing tides, 

The mixture of waters, the hot and the cold, 

That blend in one stream like the fountains of old. 

Let them talk as they please of the swift-rolling wave, 

Of the white crested billows, the freshness they gave, 

I roll in my bath, and surrender the sea 

To those who may like it—it don’t do for me! 


Here I fly from the world with its heart-wringing cares, 
And escape from the chance of society’s stares ; 
Reposing in ease I can fancy, [ think, 
Not compelled to keep swimming for fear I should sink. 
Oh, I am a bather, merry and free, 

Exactly the thing which a chap likes to be, 

Taking my warm bath, no matter the day, 
With—towels included—but sixpence to pay. 


SEASONABLE STATEMENTS. 
By Ovr Own FITzrRoy. 


WHEN people skate quadrilles, the performance may for con- 
venience be described as a snow ball. 

Although there are no other signs of coming snow, we may, when 
we see a young gentleman putting on skates for the first time, predict 
an early fall. 

Although there are no indications of an approaching thaw, the sight 
of a great many people on thin ice is a sign of a break-up. 

Though no prognostics of rain can be observed, we may, if we see 
a or five gentlemen turn into a public-house, look out for a few 

rops. 


“UP AND HELP THEM.” 


THE Sone or THE SURREY THEATRE. 


UP AND HELP THEM! UP AND HELP THEM! 
They are driven from their hold ; 

Up and help them ! in the battle, 
Let not any man wax cold, 


Up and help them ! when they ask ye, 
Say, “ We will,” and to it stand ; 

Show a phalanx broad and earnest— 
Come on, all, and bear a hand. 


Up and help them! that “ three hundred,” 
Who have toiled for night and day, 

Cry out, “ Brother, come and help us,” 
And ye cannot say them nay. 


Up and help them! men, remember 
They have worked to serve your turn; 
Do it in no niggard spirit, 
Do it with the hearts that burn. 


Up and help them ! in one hour 
Many lost their little all; 

Round their need come link your strong arms 
In the building of a wall. 


Up and help them ! to their entrance 
Barred are all the other doors— 

Each stage hath its own battalion, 
Crowded thickly on its floors. 


Up and kelp them! ’tis the winter, 
At your wallets let them feed ; 
Light the fires of your succour 
n the cold hearth of their need. 


Up and help them ! help that humble 
Brother of dramatic life, 

Toiling for his two pounds weekly— 
Toiling for a child and wife. 


Up and help them! help that poor girl, 
Spangled once for mimic show ; 

Now in garret pale and mournful, 
Wishful to be good—but how ? 


Up and help them! help your super, 
Help him with a generous will ; 

Let him not be famished—let him 
Have his nightly shilling still. 


Up and help them! men and women, 
Who have only heard the name 

Of old Surrey, now a ruin— 
Still your duty is the same. 


Up and help them! dowered lady, 
With your coronet of gems 
Flashing in the Thespian temples 
On this other side the Thames. 


Up and help them ! ye who, watching, 
Saw them in a wild affright . 

Women clad as is their calling, 
Rushing out into the night, 


Up and help them! men of Surrey, 
Give them all a sturdy lift ; 
They have worked for your good pleasure— 
elp them now they are adrift. 


Up and help them! be not backward, 
Ye the rulers of the stage; 

In the conflict of agsistance, 
Fling ye down a lordly gage. 


Up and he!p them ! let the Drama 
Give the hemes noble aid ; 

For one night let every temple 
Throw a sunshine through the shade. 


Up and help them! those who can, why, 
Give them largely of your gold; 
Those who cannot, give them silver; 
For the rest, let pence be told. 


UP AND HELP THEM! UP AND HELP THEM! 
Rally round them one and all ; 

LONDON rise, and give a manly 
Answer to old Surrey’s call, 
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AT THE PLAY, 
fe OR usto say that Miss BaTEMaN 
"| l j t 
| absurd ; to say that she ts a grea 
actress would be equally so. Leah 
Nh A i] ance, but take away the graceful 
: , La attitudes and the sensation curse, 
FAC |Ma tator with anything like astonish- 
, iy if ment. Leah was, also, to acertain 
yy / / fs extent, an original character, for 
f (ty es. 2 f/f although Mapame Ristori had 
J (if, played Deborah in the Italian 
eal MM, version of the drama, yet it was 


— is not a clever actress would be 
ii 
| | was a decidedly artistic perform- 
we cr: i! and little remains tostrikethe spec- 
, i 
AT fil 
not known to the generality of 


playgoers. As arule it is by com- 
parison that we are enabled to 
arrive at a correct judgment of 
the merit or otherwise of a per- 
formance, and in Leak such comparison was of necessity absent. 
Great actors by the force of genius will always strike out some new 
conceptions, and thus differ from their predecessors. Inferior actors 
attempt to do so, and fail. We do not consider Miss BaTEMAN’s 
advisers and admirers have acted judiciously in persuading that young 
lady to essay the part of Julia in the [Junchback. We fear much 
that the dramatic reputation acquired by the successful impersonation 
of the Jewish maiden is hardly destined to be sustained by her present 
bold venture. To tread in the footsteps of Heten Faucit and Fanny 
KemBLB, and thus challenge comparison with those two really great 
actresses, was unwise. That her performance was very clever is not 
to be denied, and her reception in its way a perfect ovation; that 
her by-play, especially in the fourth act with Clifford, was excellent, 
must also be conceded. In fact, ber whole performance was an ex- 
ceedingly talented one; but genius, that power which vivifies the 
smallest and dullest part with its divine afflatus, was wantivg. MuIss 
BaTEMAN’S greatest triumph was certainly the fourth act, and therein 
her pathos was nearly perfect; we say nearly, for even in the most 
touching speeches a certain hardness and artificiality of tone would 
aay crop up, which jarred on the ear like an inharmonious 


1 


Our criticisms may seem harsh, but Miss BATEMAN must thank 
her eulogists who have attempted to raise her to the highest pinnacle 
of the Thespian temple, and she must therefore submit to be judged 
by the highest standard of art. 

Of the other performers Mz. SwinBouRNE made a passable but 
not extraordinary Master Walter; Mr. BILLINGTON, an excellent 
Modus. Miss Henriztra Simms, as Helen, was very good, but 
would have been much better had she somewhat restrained her extreme 
vivacity. Mr. J. L. Tooxg, in the small of Fathom, did as much 
as it was possible to do, and the rest of the actors were each entitled 
to ag for their performance of the characters allotted to them. 

he Monday Popular Concerts, with MapamMe ARABELLA GODDARD 
as a tower of strength, a to become, if they are not so already, 
a great feature among London entertainments. In spite of all the 
sneers which, time out of mind, have been thrown upon the English 
nation as an unmusical people, these concerts prove that a selection of 
the very highest class of music well interpreted is quite sufficient to 
fill a large hall, even in the dullest and most dismal weather. Not 
that we can wonder at it, for any one who was unable to listen to 
MapDaME ABABELLA Gopparp’s delicious rendering of DussEx’s 
L’Incocation without wishing to hear it again, must have no more 
harmony in his soul than a bootjack. 








A DRAWING-ROOM DITTY. 
For Music. 
On! give me back the heart you won 
Enowreathed with childhood’s sprays ; 
Oh ! sing the song you wrote for Fux 
In your AMELIa’s praise. 
As soft the rays of evening fall 
I hear the vesper bel: ; 
Oh! heed not Pashion’s morning call— 
I love thee far too well. 
Turn not those trusting eyes awa 
But save me from jee : re 
Believe me, no! I did not pay, 
My own, for this back-hair. 


BRIGHTON. 


At Brighton here a visitor, 
With next to naught to do, 

I love to roam upon the cliff, 
The sea and ships to view. 


There’s fishing-nets and fishermen— 
The latter soon let you see 

They fishes for flats by land 
As well as in the sea. 


The jolly boatmen on the beach 
Will row you in the pleasure-boats, 
Or you can have a ride 


In a carriage drawn by goats. 
Such jolly bathing-women, too, 

Their dress would make you stare ; 
These dark girls dress in blue, 

And such big bustles wear. 


On the esplanade you see 
DuNDREABRIES and BROTHERS Sim ; 
And ladies with hoops so large, 
A fella’ can’t understan’. 


Bands of music, lots of niggers, 
Punch and Judy, learned monkeys. 
Performing canary birds, 
And gentlemen’s flunkeys. 


A turban’d darkie is here, too, 
Who looks much like a rebel ; 

With either his fist or thumb 
He’ll break a Brighton pebble. 


Carriages by hundreds 
Aloug the cliff do drive ; 
Donkeys there are by dozens, 
For little boys to ride. 
Splendid prancing horses, 
Ridden by nobility ; 
Pretty horsebreakers on their steeds, 
Showing their agility. 
The Central Grand Hotel, 
Magnificent combination, 
An architectural triumph, 
To Brighton an acquisition. 


Monster pile, nine stories high, 
It’s like a fairy palace; 

*Tis a fit residence for 
A GULLIVER or a WALLACE. 


Tiers of trellised balconies, 
All glittering with gold, 

Remiad you very much of 
The palaces of old. 


There’s the camera-obscura— 
Thanks to Baptista Porta— 
Depicts both land and sea, 
A living panorama. ? 


Full quarter mile, right in the sea, 
The pier extends—’tis no boast ; 

It’s like a bridge mtended to 
Cross o’er to the Gallic coast. 


Tis lovely there to promenade, 
And contemplate the scene ; 

The raging sea beneath your feet, 
While you are walking all serene, 


—___———————>———={=—= 


LAWSON’S LAW. 


Tae teetotallers have been laying their heads together, not with 
any beneficent desire to supply us with cheap wood pavement, but 
with the intention of forcing their pet “Permissive Billi” on the 
House of Commons, A general system of intimidation is beng 
adopted towards M.P.’s by the League. It behoves, therefore, 
sensible electors to support their representatives against this organi 
attempt to terrify possible candidates for re-election after the voming 
dissolution. Let the philopumpagine persecutors know that you don’t 
mind standing beer, but you won’t stand any nonseuse. 
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| utting his diminutive nose to the window. “Do you talk about 

THE STREETS IN WINTER. ogs and donkeys when man is floundering thus - Go!—go to 

(Being the mental photography indulged in by our Street Critic whilst | THWAITES, go to PALMERSTON, go to the devil if you like! but tell me, 

seated in his own arm chair.) do we live in a well-governed country?” . “ Dogs and donkeys 

No, VIT excepted, sir.” ‘“D—— your charitable menageries!” I ed. 

. , : i “Found, sir, a society for the cure of rheumatism caused by the 

I assURE you, my dear Fun, that I have been in a most “mortal | negligence of the Board of Works, whose habit it is to leave the 

funk ” all this week. I have dreamt of injunctions, writs, certioraris, | results of a snow-storm to melt at their leisure, to the delight and 
ca, sas., fi. fas., and no end of that sort of thing, for having used the | gomfort of all good citizens, and the benefit of bootmakers.” 

shade of old Lrgrrpger. Could Mr. Dickens consider hima bit of| Rage consumed me. I ejected my visitor by the scruff of his neck. 

stage property ? - Could he sue me for “ use and occupation,” or “ for 


id 4, cui serviam = 
trespass to goods,” or could he bring ejectment to evict the from the OS er 
intellectual territories of Mz. LinriPpER? Was Mr. LIRRIPER a bit 
of land, or a chattel ? Could he be regarded as fixed to the freehold, 
or a dissevered fixture? ither,or both? Pshaw! LIRRIPER was 
Sunctus officio from the commencement, and we must confess that he 
has funked us considerably, 

In my last two or three papers I have sinned, I have been imagina- 



























Your Srreet Critic. 


LULLABY, BUTLER. 


LvULLaBy, BUTLER, on a tree-top, 
Mourn all your days for your forfeited bacon ; 


tion. Now, in reality, nothing are further from one another than Breezes sifall rock you, 
nose and imagination. Ourious, though, that as a general rule, the Merry birds wart iy 
longer the nose the longer the aren and that short-nosed BurTtze, the Bully, forsaken. 
| people have very little brains, dy who has a short nose may, Lullaby, Burimr, never say die, 
"a — exclaim, “ Oh, yes, but there are exceptions.” Let us see. Though now, perhaps, you have found your true level 
ring. i 
The gentleman who enters, andl upon whom I am about to operate, rs wen in slidi 


And slip down the stream to your old friend the devil. 


Lullaby, BUTLER, at kind fate, 
Harsh in its rigour, and hafeful to think on ; 


is a dramatic author. 1,.of course, know a little of his private history. 
When he began to write he a sublime organ, but, unfortu- 
nate being, he was sh i very, and the action of his nose 
upon the paper, as his pen careered over the white expanse, terminated 


lamentably for that feature; it gradually retreated, the bridge dis- Stopping the élaughter 

appeared, Be nothing now ete Yast the tip, which Sab in _ Of mother and daughter, 

loneliness upon the world, unseen by eyes, which look on naught but Enemies, faith, to yourself and great Lincotn ! 

heaven. I thus addressed him :— Lullaby, BuriEe, all will come right, 
* Avaunt ! When your sweet co recovers its reason ; 
Art thou come here with semblance horrible, Meanwhile at le 


Lay out your treasure 
And come out the snob of the Washington season. 


Lullaby, BuTLER, on the tree-top, 
Suck your forefinger and meditate fully; 
Europe will watch you, 
Lest summers scotch you, 
The world must not lose the American Bully. 


To torture sense and chronicle bad wine, 
To seek from me the fame ye can’t attain ? 
Go ! and be blowed—nay, pause my gentle swain ! ” 


“ Raptures, sir, enthusiastic appreciation, overwhelming adoration 
the sublime pathos of the infinite, the unseen imagination of gods and 
fishes, oppress me!” “I thought so,” I replied, “ Have you any 
relatives?” ‘ No, sir.” 

“© luckless man, leave me alone to think ; — 

I rave, I dream, imagination totters in its fall!” 

(A passionate burst, which caused all the cabs and omnibuses to stop 
in the street and listen.) 

Lifting my hand from my eyes I gazed on vacancy. I rang the 
bell. “ fs my visitor gone?” “No, sir, he is Soe on to the 
vinden anes my tiger, grinning. Can you conceive it, reader P 
His accu imagination took fire at my passion; to have de- 


AN ANT(I)ARCTIC EXPEDITIONARY LAY. 


No mors !—Great Britain’s gallant sons 
Have proved on land and flood, 

On Arctic seas, on Alma’s height, 

The worth of British blood ! 

Then cease the useless, wanton waste 


scended the stairs like an ordinary being after such a scene would, of Of life; we want no further taste ; 
course, have been out of the question. In melodramatic enthusiasm Of Arctic Expedition ! 
he had made for the window, but altered his mind in his descent, Exovenr !— While gallant Franx1iin’s name 
and stuck to the window-sill. Is still a household word ; 

Tiger next introduced to mea member of the Society of Antiquaries. While hardest must own ome pang 
He looked, poor man, as if he had slept for a week with his nose on When that brave name is ; 


one side of the deluge, and his face on the other; by which simile I 
mean to infer that the one he occasionally washed, the other, never. 


“ Hasten your business with me,” he cried ; “ kings and counsellors An Expedition ! 
await my counsel; archbishops, abbots, priors, and the tribes of Asia For wat !—For what shall Britain’s sons, 
| look for my coming. Cabinets cannot think or move without me. Brave, willing they be, 
| I inspire the daily press of the metropolis. Omnipotence is my forte.” *Mid perils scarce conceived 
| I have said that imagination operates upon the nose. “ Ha!” I ex- Temps yet the Arctic Sea? : 
| claimed, “did you not frame the last budget?” “ Every line; find Magnetic Pole |— 
GLADSTONE was a mere tool.” “And Mr. Coppgn’s treaties?” ’ Twere A aap waste one Admawedal 
**Pish ! my ideas entirely.” Imagination now lent to his nasal the On Arctic Expedition ! 
inflation of a balloon. “Tiger!” I shouted, “take this gentleman T from to chill mast-head 
and put him in the cistern to cool.” a Grost Britain yields eden} ) 
uckless , 
am alone. I hear the paddling of cee ; Your deeds need more than laurel crowns, 


| streets. Again the door flies open. “Sir, Mr. Critic,” cries a 


sprightly, little, no-nosed individual, “I am the secretary of the Or poet’s wreath of bays; 


society which builds re for homeless dogs.” “The devil you Yet Britain bids ye use your skill 
, are!’’ “No, sir, the devil I am not, but it is to counteract the evil ae ee ee ; 
| influences of that mischievous angel that I was created. I am also han Arctic Expedition 
| director of the association for the education of donkeys.” “P 





ray 
sir, are you self-educated?” “ You area man, Mr. Critic, and 
| I put up ee a rudeness—more iy, sir, as I come to ask 

you for a subscription towards the funds of the refuge for homeless 
dogs; patron and matron, the Hon. Augehbunda Snipp.” “Come 
here, sir,” I said, taking the little man by the collar of his coat, and 


A Question for the Musical. 


og Tay, is Sho hettas mn” 00 of the chief causes of an appreciation 
Becsase without 1 snnelo would sake yeu sek: 
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APPROPRIATE — VERY. 


Boy on barrow:—“ Wot DYE CALL ’IM, Jim?” 


Owner of dog:—“ Lion.” 


THE WEATHER AND THE PARKS. 


By Ove Own Sp 


ECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


A GENTLEMAN while skating on the Serpentine the day before 
yesterday, on having the regulations of the Humane Society pointed 
out to him, promptly fell in with them. He was rescued with some 
difficulty, and when last heard of was progressing favourably. 


Although much benumbed by t 
successful effort to get outside a 
A youth of prepossessing apy; 


he cold, he was making a tolerably 
glass of hot brandy and water. 
yearance anda red comforter, while 


performing “ The Postman’s Knock ” with great success on a slide on 
the Ornamental Waters, met with another lad and a severe fall. The 
fracture of his right brace, several severe contusions of his waistcoat 
buttons, and an extensive ‘abrasion of the kmees of his trousers, are 


reported by the surgeon of the 


hospital to which he was conveyed. 


The most alarming symptom is a dislocation of the crown of his hat, 


which, however, it is hoped may 
Police-constable Jovg, X. 35, 


be reduced. 
while in the execution of his duty 


on a temporary scaffold erected in front of the boat-hause, was struck 


in the small of his back with a 
that he will be able to resume h’‘ 


snowball. It is believed, however, 
s duties, and take up his position (if 


it be given in charge to him, if not, he must have a warrant) in the 


course of a few days. 
The chief amusement in the 


park appears to be now (as in the 


height of the season) the cutting of figures. This is not confined to 


those on the ice, for we have 
Hgures on the banks ; indeed, w 
an eccentric relative from the « 


seen people cutting extraordinary 


> cut one ourselves—in the shape of 


untry, 


a a most popular figures are the “Star” and the “Spread 
“agle.” . The former is accomplished by coming down sudde nly with 


the heaviest part of your person 
radiate in that material in a ste? 


v UD 7 ~~ _ ‘ : 1 ; 
Prinsed by JUDD & GLASS, 74,79, & 50, Flee ‘street, and Pubiishet. for the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, $0, Fleet-street, E.C.—February !!, **° 


on the ice, and sq causing cracks to 
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The “Spread Eagle” is arrived at by allowing your skates to diverge 
at right angles, throwing up your arms, and coming down on your 
face, or the back of your head, whichever may be most convenient, 
or whichever may be the inspiration of the moment. 





A Neat Quotation. 


We clip the following elegant bit of Latin from an article in a con- 
temporary, drawing attention to the thinning number of Waterloo 
veterans :— 

‘‘Isthere no generous Voice that will be lifted up in the cause of these veterans 
‘arevbolum Belisarwt'”’ 

The mingling of Latin and Yankee in the last three words is 
lovely indeed. Did our friend mean “date obolum Belisario,” or 
‘Have you ary copper for an old soldier ? ” 


Lord Derby’s Last. 


Tue Tory Earl, on hearing that the CarptnaL D’ANDREA has es- 
noused the cause of the Liberal party in Italy, is said to have remarked 
that His Reverence was taking a leaf from his last book, and that after 
a due consideration of the Popr’s ill-he-had, he was meditating his 
own translation, 





Off with his Head. 


A carte de visite of GENERAL BUTLER has been recently publishes. 
It is said to be so true a likeness as to be absolutely striking. A 
Southern lady of our acquaintance says it is well done, but that being 


. A: _ copied from a painting, its execution might be better. She wishes he 
far form around the point of contact. 4 


had been taken from life. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photographer :—‘‘ YOU MUST HAVE MOVED THAT TIME, 818.” 


Swell :—“ PossiBiy ! 


A SLIGHT INCLINATION TO PWODUCE OSCILLATION!” 





TOWN TALE. 


By THE LUNCHER AT THE PUBS. 


THE Session of Parliament has begun. Henceforth the Oratory, 
Anonyma, Bee-keeping, Marriages on Three Hundred a Year, and 
the Dinner Question are banished to limbo; social leaders retire 
gracefully, giving place to panegyrics of Pam and diatribes against 
Dizzy, or vice versed ; and three or four columns of the daily papers, 
which have been filled with amusing nonsense for some months, are 
suddenly occupied by dreary debates which, like the passages in 
CaNNINGQ’s famous simile, “‘ lead to nothing.” 

THE “ QugEN’s Speech”—I think it is something like high treason 
to give such a name to such ungrammatical twaddle, as if the 
QCEEN’s pleasure were to murder her own English—is neither better 
nor worse than usual. The happy enthusiasm which describes the 
late cruel and sanguinary war in Schleswig Holstein as “the neyotia- 
tions in which the EMPEROR OF AvsTRia and the KING oF Pregsia 
were engayed with the King oF DenMARK” is rather a startliny 
novelty. What would the jewellers of London and Manchester say if 
we described the robberies they have suffered from of late as 
“ negotiations?” It is almosta pity that the expensive and prolonged 
struggle in New Zealand, mentioned later in the speech, was not 
called “our transactions with the Maories.” 

I HOPE that the “concentration of the courts of law and equity” 
will mean something more than a combination of the courts only, and 
I am led to think it will by a promise of revision of the statute law, 
which it is too much to expect, however, will amount to a codification 
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VOL. VII, Ww 


WANTED. 


THE time that the engines played 
upon the late fire. 

The door through which Donato 
entered into an engagement at Covent 
Garden. 

| _ The off wheel of the coach and four 
Parliament. 

' The wrong horse that had the saddle 
| put upon him. 

| Any one of the wards belonging to 
| the key in whioh PaTTI sings. 

A coffin in which the celebrated 
' “dead lock” that affairs come to was 
| buried, 

| The hole which the Rat-catcher’s 
daughter made in the Thames. 

The whereabouts of the gentleman 
who was knocked into the middle of 
| next week. 

The top of the morning. 
| The bicips of an arm of the sea. 

A bunion from the foot of a moun- 
| tain. 

The ruler with which BRITanNIA 
rules the waves. 

A photograph of the bruises on the 

hour that was struck by the clock. 

The exact elevation of the gentleman 
who was above telling a lie, 

The exact distance of a statement 
that is beyond belief. 

Half the periphery of the select 
circle iu which a distinguished noble- 
man moves. 
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Ups and Downs. 


A CLEVER diplomatist discoursing 
on the present aspect of politics in 
Turkey, remarked the other day that 
_there were “two yearly occurrences 
| which may be always expected and 
'noted down beforehand in the annals 
of Turkey. These events are a loan and 
an insurrection.” He might have 
' added that there were also two yearly 





I FIND THAT THE PASSING OF THE CAWIAGES TO AND FRO mas | difliculties—to raise the former, and 


_ put down the latter, 


Eee 


'°f it. The patent law will be overhauled too. Is it too much to ask 
‘for a reconsideration of the copyright act? ‘The Poor Law is to be 
Not before it istime! How much of this programme 
will be carried out? Or perhaps the more sensible way of putting 
the question would be— how little of this programme will be 
attempted? Very little, I fancy. And while I am asking questious, 
perhaps I may be permitted to inquire whether we are to hear any- 
thing more of a Government Reform Bul? It is not altogether 
impossible. Government is coming to the close of a long and 
iniquitous career, and death-bed repentances are not uncommon in 
the political world. 

Tue Coie tyranny in the Horticultural Society—to which Fun 
was the first to draw attention, now nearly a year ago!—is becoming 
two oppressive, and we may expect a grand exposé at South Kensington 
before lony. The South Kensington Museum is an institution so 
fiercely wanted that the incumbency of an immense amount of CoLg 
will not quite kill it; but the Horticultural Society will not stand 
this sort of forcing. It will blanch and wither in the heat of such 
patronage, 

THe exposure of the “ Ladies’ Employment Company” in the 
police courts will, I hope, be only the first of a series of such exposures 
of miserable penny-catching cheats thrown out to defraud the needy. 
The system of advertisements must ere long be brought under the 
notice of Parliament. Not only do such swindling advertisements as 
these pervade the columns of the daily cheap press, but those of 
pernicious quacks, whose iniquity is too transparent to impose on the 
managers of the prees—if they do not choose to be imposed on—and | 
of creatures who are amenaole to Logp CaMPuseLL’sAct from the | 
mere wording of their announcements, 
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_that was driven through an Act of 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 
No. 11.—Tue SgcrEeTaRy or State FoR Wak. 


hardly point out to our young students in the art of 
ann re enemas suidevaaes and beyond their immediate 
relations with the public, which they can utilize for electioneering 
purposes—have the management of departments that may be made by 
judicious treatment to perform very useful parts in the great comedy 
of Government. ai : 

In a Government like the present, when a really Tory Ministry 1s 
in power, but passes itself off as a Liberal one in order to retard the 
advance of Liberalism, it is of paramount necessity that there should 
be a handful of “ property” Radicals in it to let off Reform fireworks 
with a great deal of noise and smell—and no possible effect more 
enduring than the smoke which envelopes the display. Forsuch pur- 
poses no one can be more handy than a lord, if you can find one clever 
enough to play the part, which entails a good deal of business. We 
need hardly point out to our young statesmen, that although a radical 
commoner—who has all to win and nothing to lose by espousing 
advancement— may be suspected, a lord who has Chartist tendencies 
lulls all suspicions, 

We will for the sake of illustration imagine that we are lords who 
find it beneficial to our party to put on—as an Irishman would say— 
the sans culottes of a radical. We will further (for the sake of 
illustration still) assume that we are put into office—say, the War 
Department. It becomes absolutely necessary for us to put forth an 
appearance of Reform. 

ow we may do this by managing a real reform in our department, 
which no doubt, like all human departments, requires a reform. But 
by commiting a real Reform we should damage the cause of 
Obstructiveness, and that would never do. 

We have, therefore, to look for another line, and we find one 
doubly advantageous close at hand. By a little clever management 
we can pass off jobbery and nepotism as reform; and the double 
advantage is to be found in the fact that this sham reform will in the 
end injure the cause it pretends to advance. 

In considering reforms of our department, the first thing to be 
sought is an opportunity for introducing friends and partisans to in- 
tercept the good things which might go to foster a healthy spirit of 
competition, and an honourable ambition in that department. Here, 
again, isa double advantage, for while we advance our intimates, we 
leave, with a show of reform, a large field for reform still untouched, 
and lying fallow for future attempts, or pretences. 

In the second place, by an affectation of superiority to all meaner 
motives than the advancement of the public service, we can promote 
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CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Pickep cP BY OvuR OWN MOUCHARD. 


Sm1TH.—So Kina Victok EMANUEL has left Turin for good, and 
not in a good temper with its citizens. 

Brown.—Yes; and no wonder, after the way they treated his 
guests on the 30th of January. 

SmiTrao.— Well, he’s principally got his former ministry to thank for 
his present unpopularity ; they are the chief causes of it. 

Brown.—I don’t see, though, that that is any particular satisfac- 
tion under the circumstances, and if I were in his place all I should 

say, in reference to their dismissal, was “good riddance of bad 
rubbish.” 

Smrra.—And that’s just what I should say were his feelings on the 
subject. 

RBOWN.—Not improbably. 

SsaTH.—W hat did you think of the QUEEN’s Speech last week ? 

Brown.—Think ? What can one think? It reminded one of 
milk and water, with the milk omitted, more than anything else. 

Saita.—One thing, however, you must own it is good for—there 
is nothing to find fault with in it. 

Brown.—Nor to praise, so far as I can see. 

SmirH.—lIf it is to be taken as a type of the kind of session we are 
about to have, I should say it was admirably calculated to prevent 
7 untimely dissolution of the Parliament, 

rown.—And that is precisely what the Ministers want—to stave 
off the evil day of general election as long as possible, for who knows 
on which side of the House they may find themselves next session. 

SmitaH.—I wonder whether the new Dressmaking Company will 
really ameliorate the condition of the workers. 

Brown.—Doubtful. Commercial philanthropy always has one 
great drawback. 

SmiTH.— What is that ? 

Brown.— Why, every scheme for making money must always pay, 
if possible, by fair means, and in accordance with the promises of their 
prospectuses—if not, by other means. 

SmItH.— Well, but this is established solely for the purpose of 
benefiting the unfortunate dressmakers. 

Brown.—But unless the philanthropy pays I wouldn’t give much 
for the dressmakers’ chances of being benefited. 


A JACOBITE BALLAD. 


[Sonas about “ Prrycgk CHARLIE,” who was a weak and dissipated 


men, who are either incapable of anything at all, or only capable of | 8#Mp, are very popular with young ladies. We give a new one, in 


serving our ends, over the heads of really good men, who, being good 
and energetic, are dangerous, and who, we know, will be so disgusted 
with our course that they will throw up their diminished appoint- 
ments in disgust—which diminished appointments, by the way (a 
further advantage), will serve as sops for greedy dogs that will hunt 
with us in preference to running with the hare, if they see sound and 
sufficient reason. 

We have just lightly sketched, for the benefit of our young students, 
the mode in which a Secretary of State—let us say “for War,” just for 
argument sake—may make his department subservient to the aims of 
his faction. Any one of our pupils who may hereafter have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising this scheme, is hereby presented with the right 
to do so, for we need hardly say the idea is original and imaginary, and 
no Secretary of State, least of all Secretary of State for War, has 
hitherto couceived such a bright and ingenious notion. 

We shall, therefore, live in hopes of some day seeing a young and 
promising statesman sacrificing his own brilliant prospects and the 
efficiency of his department in this noble and disinterested manner to 
the plots and wishes of the faction to which he has attached himself, 
and to the promotion and endowment of the wise friends who have 
attached themselves to him, 

When we do see this we shall mark the day with a white stone as 
a period of great and exceeding glory for the British constitution in 
general, and Radical noblemen in office in particular. 








EPIGRAM. 
(Ma. Montacur Surrm being raived to the Bench, will of 
henceforth be known as “ Mr. Justice Suirs.”’) micas Bocgray7 


It is lucky; perhaps, the new judge is a Suita, 
For it helps his iarge family, who want a cue; 

But still we must deem bis a very hard case ‘ 
For in “Justice” he loses dear “ Montacunr.” 
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~ ae of society, being very tired of hearing the old ones so 
oiten. 
Ecu, kilt and philabeg ! 
Braw cock-a-leekie ! 
Lads wi’ the gartered leg 
Flock to auld Reekie ! 
Sae then the ingle noo 
Quit ye the neuk of— 
And fair Argyll will you 
All bless the Deuk of. 
CHARLIE, CHARLIE, 
Bonnie and hearty is, 
And for us Hielandmen 
He the right party is. 


Flock frae the christ’nin’ then, 
Bury n’ or marritch— 
Gather and shout like men, 
* Whisky and parritch ! ” 
Out wi’ your broad claymore, 
Sporrans, and pibrochs, 
Soon shall each Whigamore 
Kiss wi’ his neib rocks 
CHARLIE, CHARLIE, 
Bonnie and hearty is, 
And for us Hielandmen 
He the right party is. 








JUSTICE FOR IRELAND. 
A PHILOSOPHER in the House of Commons was heard to say, the 
other day, that if Irish M.P.’s would talk a little less, there’d be wore 
chance for (h)Erin. 





How To Make a LirtLz Go 4 Great Way.—Send it by rail. 
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dust colour, which would have defied the efforts of Mapamwe RacHEL 
herself to remove, had that estimable Hebrew female been in the way, 
and her scale of charges for the job not too exorbitant. Formerly, 
so your Special Commissioner was told, accidents in the Red Sea from 
the rocks and shoals were frequent, but now, thanks to the improved 
knowledge of the navigation, these never occur—a piece of information 
at which he rejoiced, as although when at school his preceptor fre- 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
From Over Sprcrat CoMMISSIONER. 


No. VIL. 
My DEAR Fun,—Somebody has somewhere made the statement 





that “The sea is England’s glory,” and your Special Commissioner 
is not prepared to contradict the assertion, although he may have his 
doubts whether the Red Sea is included in the remark. If, however, 
it is, all he can say is that glory takes a remarkably warm form there, 
for never until the arrival of your 8. C. in those parts did that young 
man realize the true meaning of “ going to blazes.” 

To resume, however, the narrative of his journey in the regulation 
way, your Special Commissioner on embarking on board the steamer 
destined to bear him and his fortunes and wealth, was rejoiced to 
observe that if anything it was on a more magnificent scale than those 
employed in the European half of the journey. Need your S. C. ob- 
serve that this exactly suited him, for if he has a weakness—and who has 
not ?—itisluxury. In fact, all through his short but eventful existence 
he has been the victim of a mistake, which would, had he not been 
gifted with an extraordinary amount of cheerfulness, have embittered 
his life. Your Special Commissioner ought to have been born the 
hereditary possessor of ten thousand a year, amd wasn’t. In the 
expenditure of such an amount per annum he would have shone pre- 
eminently. His tastes are unexceptionable. He adores thorough- 
bred horses, boxes at the opera, comet hock, old masters, coats built by 
PooLg, and expensive things generally. Such being the case, you 
cannot wonder that your S.C. rejoioed at the state of luxury to which 
he was onoe more introdu 

But if the darkest cloud has a silver lining, the converse holds 
equally good, and even on board the good ship —— the roses were 
not without their accompanying thorns, which were also of the very 
largest dimensions. The principal of these were, first and foremost, 
the heat; and secondly, and in a less degree, your Special Commis- 
sioner’s old enemies, the mosquitos. 

First, the heat. And it was hot! The railway across the desert 
was bad, and reminded your 8.C. of Scrasan Doutag and the black 
hole of Caleutta; but it didn’t last long, and the dust and the flies 
which got down his throat, and into his eyes, moderated his sufferings 
by the mere fact of varying them, just as having a tooth out would be 
a pleasant change if on the rack. But on the Red Sea there was no 
variety. 


“There was heat above and heat below, 
And heat where so e’er he go.” 


(Grammar and rhyme are not always compatible, and in this 
instance impossible.) And it was hot! “ Bakings carefully attended 
to,” had been the hard-hearted and unfeeling remark of one of his 
fellow-travellers when describing at Malta the journey down the Red 
Sea, and it did but faintly describe the real state of affairs. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, with a humanity which does them 
credit, provides the unhappy traveller with ices ad libitum, but they 
are utterly powerless to extinguish the flames which consume his un- 
fortunate body. The sudatorium of a Turkish bath gives a faint, and 
but a faint, notion of the temperature, with the additional disadvan- 
tage of wearing clothes, since the paradisal costume in vogue at those 
establishments would hardly be compatible with the generally received 
ideas of propriety. ADAH MENKEN, as Mazeppa, would find her 
drapery insupportable, and long, as did your Special Commissioner, to 
pass an entirely bare existence, ; 

The only thing open to your S, C. was to lay in a shady place on 
the broad of his back, and gasp. Eating during the heat of the day 
was adelusion. With the best intentions in the world he couldn’t do 
it. But the drinks—iced drinks especially. Those he could and did 
indulge in to an extent which considerably astonished the stewards. 
Your Special Commissioner flatters himself that he took it out of 
those unfortunate men considerably, but it served them right, for the 
wretches were about the only persons on board who didn’t complain of 
the heat, excepting the firemen, who of course don’t count, seeing 
that they are not to be regarded as men, but salamanders, and treated 
accordingly. iT 

Then at night the mosquitos had aturn at your unfortunate Special 
Commissioner, and made his life a burden to him. The news of 
his coming must have preceded him, for a strong company of his 


—— 


day, they were minor miseries, and by degrees your 8. C. got accus- 


as the copybooks, or Dr. Watts, or Joz MULLER, or somebody else 
has it, is second nature. 

Thus the voyage wore on slowly and perspiringly, and by degrees 
the once beautiful complexion of your S, C, began to assume a brick- 
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tomed to them, and rather liked being bitten than otherwise, for use, | day. 


Tae Epitor’s Speech AFTER THE SPERCH FRoM THE THRONE. 
—** Nothing to nobody.” 
Tus Appkess In KerLy—*“ Ez nihil, nihil Al.” 


quently assured him he was not destined to die by drowning, and even 
darkly hinted that another and more unpleasant fate was in store for 
him, yet he had no desire of putting those ill-omened vaticinations to 


Anything for a change! Here we are at Aden, At last we have 
got rid of the Red Sea! 


LETTERS TO THE COUNTRY. 


ON THB OPENING or THE LONDON SEASON. 


No. L—Fsmininz. 


Dae BELLA, you can’t think how sadly 
I ponder your very hard fate 

Cooped up in your country , 
With no one to love or to hate. 

The season is now just commencing, 
And circulars come by each post ; 

Till James with unwonted exertion, 
Is looking as pale as a ghost. 

But, darling, my heart beats in rapture, 
Emanvsg_ has sent home my pearls ; 

And he swears that they far surpass those of 
The vulgar Tyburaian girls. 

We now are most busily ning 
What colours to wear a spring ; 

And I’ve hit on the loveliest bonnet, 
The dearest angelicest thing ! 


But, dear one, the dons are concocting 
What J think a barbarous scheme ; 

I think that they talk of arranging 
To dress all us ladies by steam ! 


But SHarrespury, Oxrorp, and LoNDOoN 
Are patrons—I s’pose it’s all right; 

Yet should bishops indulge in dressmaking, 
I guess I shall soon be a fright. 


Tom Hvueues, too, and Rvsx wy are in it— 
Why cannot they stick to the pen ? 
They’ll never submit to be tutored— 
To pay’s the sole duty of men. 


Last week papa went somewhat wilder 

Than the wildest conception of Lescu ; 
And all because Westsury delivered 

Some twaddle they call the QugEn’s Speech | 


But men are so foolish —quite silly, 
On the veriest trifles of state ; 
And papa has become ultra-Tory, 
Since Bucarins took Suckingham Gate. 
I think he is right—den’t you, darling ? 
For Bcaatns sold needles and thread. 
We attend a great dressmaking meeting 
To-morrow ; so, by-bye—to bed! 





MATHEMATICAL. 


A DISTINGUISHED Cambridge professor was recently present at a 
prize fight, where it was obvious, during the first round, that the 
combat was a suld one, He bas since oceupied hinwself with a treatise 
on this method of “squaring” the circle, with special reference to 
the prize ring. 





‘*Cut and Come again!’’ 


snacnhiaam re " sd to the heat b “Srupson’s Limited,” lately announced, has been introduced on 
‘ormentors were in waiting Gr him. ‘Dus compasen to | the Stock Exchange a8 the first Hot Join¢ Stock Company of the 
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A PARDONABLE ERROR. 


Helen :—“Don’T YOU THINK MY DOG VERY HANDSOMB, Mason? THEY SAY HIS HKAD IS A VERY FINE SPECIMEN.” 
Major :—“VERY HANDSOME HRAD INDEED! WONDERFUL AMOUNT OF EXPRESSION! (Aside.) CONFOUND THE LITTLE 
BRUTE l’vg GOT HIM wpside down!” 


_ ———— 
——E — 


But in this, as in aught else, 


JUSTICE FOR CABBY. There is another side ; 
ANOTMEB SIDE OF aN_OLD Sroky. ; | -— Ade ee Senay 
SoMRETIME or other in our lives 
We all have had a share 
Of grumbling cabbies unconvinced 
In the matter of the fare. 


You can make a very ugly tune 
Of a very graceful song ; 

A cold, hard sense of rigid right 
Is the very pith of wrong. 


I hold the man of cold, hard heart, 
Par excellence, a snob ; 

Who, by his nature, if need were, 
Would turn his hand to rob, 


I hold that man a little thing, 
And dirty to the sight, 

Who drags a cabman from his rank— 
No matter what the night — 


To our modest shilling placed 
In cabby’s itching palm, 

We've had the cold response, “ Wot’s,this ?” 
Instead of a salam. 


Dogyed “ four-wheelers” have been wont 
To wish that we may hang; 

And few of us but know how salt 
The salt of “ Hansom ”’ slang. 


Our daughters and our wives, afraid 
Of stereotyped abuse, 

Have found that fares in duplicate 
Are certainly of use. 


Orders him on to the furthest point 
The recompense will bear, 

And never gives the man a doit 
Beyond the actual fare. 


Drenched with pelting rain and snow, 
He recks not in the least ; 

Treating the man as if a stone, 
An outlaw, or a beast. 

All this, and like experience, Never a kindly sixpence 
Has come in our way ; Never a glass of beer; 

In knowledge most unsavoury Oh! there’s a many of that breed 
Each dog must have his day. | Up to your noble peer. 


And sometimes we have introduced 
Our Jehu w the beak, 

And to the tune of sovereiyns 
Have seen him eat the leek. 
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THE GAS MARTYN. | 
pee Ghastly Gas:—“« NOW, WHAT ON EARTH DO YOU WANT? HERE I GIVE YOU NEARLY |! 
GR ‘TEFUL 1 ROUTE YOU BARGAIN FOR, AND THAT ABOUT AS BAD AS POSSIBLE, AND YET, UN- | 
aE EUL BRUTE, YOU DELIBERATELY GRUMBLE AT HAVING TO PAY NOT MORE THAN ABOU 
DOUBLE ITS FAIR VALUE !” ABOUS 
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But what of those who try to cheat 
The Jarvey from his due ? 

A mongrel lot! but, bless your heart ! 
They’re not so very few. 


Gentlemen? Yes, they try it on, 
And ladies do the same; 

* Ladies ” and “Gentlemen! ”—pray forgive— 
We've called you out of name, 


Waste cabby’s time, up to the court 
Lead him a pretty dance ; 

Of course you'll win, against your word 
The cabby has no chance, 


But that’s an error—to your cost, 
You find that law is quick 

To winnow humbug; so, perforce, 
You have to cut your stick. 


It comes to this—the kindly heart 
Of fewest rogues can tell ; 

And you’ll find the cabby not so bad 
If you treat the cabby well. 





THE STREETS IN WINTER. 
(Being our Street Critic’s Meditations when in a rheumatic condition.) 
No. VIII. 

Tue Irish melodist likened dwellers in this world to children at a 
feast. 
“ And when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 

We may order our wings and be off to the west.” 

“ Tiger!’ I cried, as the recollection of these lines flashed across 
my memory, “order me wings! blow me, if I don’t cut this con- 
founded climate and jump into the very frying-pan of the sun. I'll 
catch the horses by the bridle, just as they bolt below the horizon, 
spring into PHa:sBvus’ car, and let it car-ry me away, where damp feet 
shall be no more heard of, and there shall be no more rheumatism 
never any more.” ‘“ Where shall I order ’em, sir?” “Go toa 
master-builder who has nothing to do with the strike, and tell him 
that Fun’s Street Critic would like two wings of a new building to go 
to heaven upon.” 

Tiger was no sooner gone on his errand, than an intruder appeared. 
I heard him coming up the stairs, for his nose was like a penny 
whistle, troubled with a miniature whirlwind in one tube, I turned 
fiercely upon the new comer. ‘‘ Who are you?” I said, savagely. 


“Who are you?” echoed the owner of the penny whistle. I strode 
towards him when he uttered this insult tomy immortality. “I give 


in,” screamed the whistle. Theopossum came down. ‘ Hughhghhh! 
was my exclamation through chattering teeth, and shaking a quivering 
fist in his face, “if you didn’t look like the secretary of a new com- 


pany——” “T am! I am! Dressmaking!” “Ho! ho! Dress- 
making, eh ?” 


“ SHAFTESBURY is my patron saint, 
London is my colleague ; 
Oxford turns me inside out, 
And Tom HvGHEs vives me colic.” 
“Tang me, sir! where did you learn to cut your speech into longs 
and shorts?” “You want to know too much,” said he, with a sly 
wink ; “I’m off!” Icaught hold of the gentleman’s proboscis, and 
thereby detained him. “ Take this message to youremployers. They 
area set of bricks ; they have my support. All I would say is, don’t 
have too many ladies on the direction. Let the gentlemen consider 
whether the orders shall be executed as yiven, and in any dispute 
appoint me arbitrator. Hence! go! vanish! depart!” 

I looked out of my window on the misery of nature. I looked into 
my room, my snuggery. With a snarl at all external, I retreated. I 
was about to slumber in my arm-chair, when the door was opened and 
my tiger announced—“ The Lords of the Treasury!” The reader may 
~— perhaps at this high-sounding introduction. Nonsense ; a lord 

‘ the treasury is, after all, rather an inferior sort of animal. I did 
not mse. I heard the approach of many steps. 
confoundedly dirty weather, eh? How’s your poor feet ? 
RUSSELL, my boy, you don’t look well. 
won't hurt you. As for you, PALMERSTON, I have no pity for you; 
u e Parliament may die, but you won't. VW here’s GLADSTONE?” 

He S writing the speech,” was the re} ly. This was before Tuesday 
- Bnight. Now, I could tell the ministers, if they choose to call, that 
“4 speech isa bit of moribund twaddle. 

* * * * * * 


JouN 


FUN. 


“ Ha! my lords! | 


Cheer up, old fellow, DERBY | 


927 


“Tiger, have I been asleep?” ‘I didn’t hear you, sir.’ “ Hear! 
you young ragamuflin, do you insinuate that I snore?” “No, 
sir, but when you sleep you generally kick over the table, upset 
the coal-scuttle, knock all the things off the mantelshelf, and kick me 
down-stairs, I think, sir, it’s what's called, some nambelism.” “I 
say, Tiger, do you know what eloquence is? When unadorned it’s 
adorned the most; and if you draw on your imagination I’ll give to 
your epidemics the colours of the rainbow ; all the hues of the sunset 
shall congregate upon your cuticle; not aspot which shall not be 
resplendent with the luminous glories of variegated colour; not an 
atom which shall not be perforated by the arrows of my indignation 
That, sir, is eloguence unadorned adorned the most.” 

; “ VISCOUNT AMBERLEY!” This was a surprise. “Take a seat, 
Viscount, I’ll be with you directly.” I left the room and searclied 
the house in vain for what I wanted. At last I discovered it—a 
basket full of clothes pegs. “ This, my lord,” I remarked, “ very inade- 
quately represents the number of pegs which you must be taken 
down before you’ll go in harness. Young Enylandismis all very well, 
but you must please to remember that you are a bit of newly-iledyed 
nobility, and to let into the House of Lords as you did at Leeds, shows 
high mettle, but very little sterling coin. (‘ Hear, hear,’ from Tiger 
outside.) . 

“When votes are many and seats are few, 
And one has a ’cute father to give us the cue, 
What humbugs we are not to do as he do, 


Now, Viscount, be kind enough to disappear, and curb that tongue 
of yours. I have rheumatism in the roots of my hair; I cannot be 
answerable for my actions. I am going to take some water gruel 
and a little proverbial philosophy. If youcan, send me round a dish of 
p-p-p-prawns and a b-b-b-basket of green figs, a toothpick, and a 
bottle of champagne. G-g-good b-by-y-y-y, Viscount. Remember 
me to your governor.” 

Oh Fun, did you know the agony of so-oul of yourcontributor, you 
would commit suicide out of mere sympathy. But as that would be 
a calamity which the British nation, the wide world, and all that 
therein is would never recover, I’ll try and yet better for your sake, 
and still continue Your Own STBEkgT CrirIc, 


-_ —--- ee 


HAPPY BEETLES. 
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sed to a large extent by jewellers for broo 
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“ Reeries are being u 
bracelets. The beetle in question is brought 
most brilliant character.”— Zhe Papers. 

THRICE happy beetles! who the deuce are you, 
Who thus obtrude yourselves upon our view ? 
An insect glitters on fair necks and arms, 

And outdoes paint in renovating charms. 

Its hues are myriad, and with happy knack 
Throws out a beauty not reflected back. 
Whilst set in jewels, duels they promote— 
Fair ladies’ eyes and beetles in one boat! 

One doesn’t care when brilliant precious stone 
Beats eyes which women love to show they own; 
But when a beetle set in golden rim 

Surpasses glow of ball-room cherubim, 

Then Fun protests! 


hiang it! no trifle we presume is this ; 

And anxious as we are for woman’s bliss, 

We dub this humbug! Beetles all be blowed, 
Or some day we shall meet Eyvyptian toad, 

Or Polish alligator, Prussian flea 

In lively attitude when we're at tea, 

Our ills, we say, are none of the most sweet ills, 
W hen ladies will ally their charms to beetles. 


HORRORS ON HORRORS. 

Tue burning down of the Surrey Theatre was quite a suilicient 
| calamity, and we trust that amateur performances, in aid of the 
| sufferers, will not be added to it, to make audiences, as well as actors, 
suffer. Let the money that would be expended on such tomfooleries 
be thrown into the general fund, and—we are speaking, we know, the 
sentiments of many of the chiefs in the profession—if the sum be 
less than might be collected by amateur performances, at least the 
| injury and disyrace of the drama will be avoided. 
| We take this opportunity of calling on the British public to give 
handsomely to the subscription raised to assist a number of hard- 
| working and deserving people thrown out of employment by this un- 


fortunate conflagration. 
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The Opening of Parliament. 


DREARY, miserable day was 
Tuesday, the 7th of February; a 
day quite out of sorts with com- 
fort, but quite in sorts with that 
dreary, miserable thing, by cour- 
tesy called a Parliament, which, 
simply because it’s difficult to get 
anything better, now hobbled into 
its seventh stage of existence. 

At the best of times au opening 
of Parliament—it doesn’t matter 
who rule the roast—is the very 
poverty of poverties in the matter 
of interest, unless the Sovereigu 
inaugurate the sittings; what, 
then, of the Decrepids—take out 
Pam and GLaDsTONE—who upon 
this occasion led in their old man, 
sick, very sick, go sick that every 
body is sick of it ? 

We don’t record the answer— 
there’s no necessity. 

What with the weather and the 
Marionette character of the show, 
the public declined to come and 
see. A few people with nothing to 
do, and who couldn’t do anything 
else if they had the chance, two or 
three servant-maids, a district postman with an empty bag, half a 
dozen stonemasons employed on repairs about this same Palace of 
Westminster, a verger from the Abbey, Mg. BappaGe with his cal- 
culating machine under his arm, an itinerant fish salesman, ditto 
Israclitish clothes dealer, a plumber’s man, the butler of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, two butcher boys, the beadle of St. Margaret’s, 
Tom Saysrs, De. ComMina, and four children in arms—these were 
pretty well all the spectators ; most of them inside Westminster Hall, 
but some few—children and philosopher BaBbnaGE included—roughing 
it outside, reckless by choice, or obliged to be reckless of the driving 
showers, 

The internal part of the business was about as lively as the external, 
At half-past twelve a dozen ladies, evidently afraid that the building 
would be crammed to sulfocation, and, therefore, in good time, “ took 
their seats’ (many of them had taken “the oaths’’ before under 
accompaniment of Honiton lace and orange blossoms) on the back 
opposition benches. They were gradually reinforced till three of the 
benches were nearly filled, and when two o’clock came the strangers’ 
gallery was also sprinkled with crinoline. This part of the affair was 
the only safety-valve from Boredom. It is truly kind and self- 
sacrificing on the part of the darlings to help us through that bothera- 
tion of staynation—Parliament opened by Commission, If they 
didn’t come it would be simply impossible for any one to stand it; in 
fact, it’s an understood thing that wives and dauyhters of Peers and 
M.I.’s yo in fultilment of a stern duty, for if they didn’t, it would be 
acase of empty benches, and my Lorp WerstTBURY would have to 
read the Royal Messaye to a brace of Lords, Mr. Speaker and his 
Trainbearer, the Mace, three or four clerks, Mg. WHALLEY, and the 
old woman who does the cleaning. 

At two o’clock the Lords Commissioners entered. We noticed that 
WESTBURY was fidyetty and nervous, and looked ashamed of himself, 
as well he might after the exposure of that mess in bankruptcy to 
which he has stood spousor. Poor Westscry! Considering his 
pretty fair acquaintance with law, and a tolerable amount of shrewd. 
ness, it has fallen to his lot to prove one of the most useless of Chan- 
cellors. But there, there, in answer to a pathetic little note from him, 
entreating mercy, we promised to let him down easily, so we'll keep 
our promise, 

The Eagt or St. Germans having nudged Wagstsrry in the side, 
and whispered—much to the horror of the DvKgE or SoMERSET— 
“Cut along, get it over as quick as you can,” the Commons were 

i d ’ 
sent for, and presently tumbled in at the heels of Mr. Speaker. Then 
the Speech was read, and here it is ; not exactly in the following words, 
but we call a spade a spade :-— . 





Myr Logps axp GENTLEMEN, 


= - 
Onan Maren has great satisfaction in again having your advice and assistance. 
The ~"@ put down this, because we don’t know how else to begin.) 
e BegoUations " (now, come, 


was Kress. who invented it 


isn’t that a nice smooth word for ‘‘ war !"’—it 
between two big bullies and a well-behaved littl 
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boy have ended in the little boy being obliged to part with some of his property 
We were so pleased; it’s so nice to be on the winning side, and we saw how it 


would go from the first. ; ; as 
They’re still murdering one another in North America ; but it’s no affair of ours; 


we’re quite neutral; only it’s a great bore that the South isn’t done up yet. 
In Japan we’ve done wonders. Now that’s a place where you can afford to be 
plucky ; sure towin. (N.B. Our patented invention strongly recommended when 


you want to be brave.) ‘ . 
In New Zealand we've still some work before us; but it’s all right—oh! it's 


all right. 

Canada wants to bind herself up comfortably by having a central government. 
Well, we approve of it; only we haven’t made up our minds whether in case she 
is attacked by the Federals we shall be frightened or not—whether we shall stand 
up or runaway. It all depends on circumstances, The Solicitor-General advises 


running away. nan ’ 
Bhootan.—Here, again, is a fine chance to spend lots of money over a little war. 
Here, again, ‘Sure to win.” Again observe our patented invention, warranted 
never to fail when successfully attempted. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE House oF CoMMONS, 


You'll have to stump up. 

You shall have the bills presently; they are as moderate as—well, you know, 
it’s usual in these cases to say ‘* moderate.” Make it out according to fancy. At 
any rate you’ve got a first-rate banker. 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


The country is prosperous. There now! and it’s all our doing; only think. 
Ireland has had a good harvest. Oughtn’t she to be grateful, that’s all? Between 
you and me she’s abominably treated, and she’s very miserable, and we all cut 


away from her, but that’s no matter. We don’t care a rap about her, Bother 
Ireland! 

We're going to be very useful this time. 

The Lord Chaxcellor (that’s me) intends to clean up some of his own litter; and 
we meun to bring in a bill toerect a fine building for all the courts of law and 
equity. At least we say we mean to do it, and surely that’s enough. 

We are happy to inform you that gentlemen who pay large sums for patents 
will hereafter discover that the patent is not a bit of good tothem. Our best 
thanks are due to the Crewn lawyers for putting us in the way of cheating the 
yatentees, 

We purpose meddling with public schools. We haven’t succeeded in that line as 
yet; but you remember Rover? Bruce and the Spider. 

Hee Masesry says that we are Al asa Gevernment; at least we say it for her 
It’s not the general opinion, but that’s nothing, as long as we keep in. 


And so ended, or should have ended, the so-called Royal Message, 
and the Speaker and those who were with him walked away deeply 
impressed, and Noble Lords adjourned till five o’clock, when the 
House resumed, and WESTBURY again repeated his lesson ; and then 
the EARL OF CHARLEMONT rose to move the Address, and he took a 
sheet of paper out of his hat, and he read from the sheet of paper, 
and then he sat down; and then LorD HOUGHTON seconded the 
Address in a very graceful speech, without looking into his hat. The 
peroration was eloquent, and the affectionate allusion to HER 
MasesTY brought down hearty cheers. And then the Ear4 oF 
DERBY was cruelly funny on the “innocuous” platitudes which they 
had heard, and he commended the Government for not disturbing the 
“dying hours” of the expiring Parliament, and neither would he. 
And EaRL GRANVILLE was much obliged to the EaRL oF DeEgsy, 
paid him a well-merited compliment on his scholarly translation of 
HoMmER, and then got into sarcasm, and didn’t do it badly either. 
And then the debate, as they call it, was wound up by the LITTLE 
EARL WHO WEARS A BIG HarT, and he worked hard for a cheer at the 
end, but it wouldn’t come, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


At the four o’clock sitting four new members came in, and looked 
awfully frightened. 

By-and-by in walked Pas, the schoolmaster, as jolly as ever, and 
his boys cheered him. 

Then notices of motions and questions; then Address on the 
(Jueen’s Speech, whereupon Sirk H. W1LLIAMsON, awfully ferocious 
in respect of military calling and clothing (yeomanry cavalry), and 
hopelessly skim milk in the matter of oratory, moved the Address, 
which was seconded by Mr. H. Tracy, who imparted a modicum of 
water to the skim milk aforesaid. Then Mr. V. ScuLLYy and MR. 
Urapy lamented concerning Ireland, but didn’t offer one practical 
suggestion. Mg. H. Seymour, an adherent of the Ministry, showed 
evident sign of being restive. Mr. R. Lone spoke cleverly on the 
subject of Ireland, and plainly proved that the Government had little 
to congratulate themselves upon in that quarter. Sik R. PEEL 
—about the worst, the most irritating Irish Secretary that ever 
misunderstood his duties—did the pooh! pooh! and that’s all he 
Can do, Lorp FgrMoy didn’t see the golden state of Ireland. Mg. 
KINGLAKE indulged in a dig at the new empire of Mexico; of 
course he couldn’t help it; anything or anybody connected with 
Lovis NAPOLEON acts upon KINGLaKE as scarlet on a bull; it’s 
‘imply necessary to his health to get up a small row (all to himself) 
on all the little games of the French Emperor. Then CoLoNBL 


SYKES and Str C. Woop droned out something, and then the 
Address was agreed to. 








THE GREATEST ONE-DEB.—Unit-y. 
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KING BRIGHT. 


(Vide JOHN BRIGHT’s LaAsT BRUMMAGEM SPEECH.) 


JOHN BricHtT hath issued a great decree, 

That spinners of cotton shall one day be 
Monarchs indeed ; 

And joined to the forgers of Brummagem steel, 

Shall one day make this kingdom feel 
What it is to “ bleed.” 


JOHN Briant looks out fer the reign of trade, 
And an order of kings who have been self-made— 

JOHN BRIGHT THE First! 
The makers of yarn and of woollen, up north, 
From Scarborough to the Frith of Forth, 


Shall upward burst. 


JOHN BRIGHT preordains this state of things, 

For what could be better than Brummagem kings? 
Manchester lords! 

Go it, ye cripples, let Europe see 

A tradesman lifted to Majesty, 
On sandwich boards. 





VOLUNTEER MOVEMENTS. 


IT is stated in a contemporary that— 

*¢An Authors’ Volunteer Corps—a sort of literary mpanion to the Artists’ 
Corps—is spoken of as about to be formed.” 

We suppose the chief riflemen will be dramatic authors, and the 
flag will be a tricolour with the motto, “Taken from the French.” 
Journalists will of course be excluded—pressmen cannot be volunteers. 
Besides, they would be insubordinate, all wanting to write their own 
leaders. Novelists might be admitted, and would, no doubt, be great 
in the burning of powder, being used to the “ 3 vol”-ley business. 
The case of the gunpowder would naturally fall to magazine writers, 
and the reviews would be conducted by writers in the quarterlies. 





Musical Mem. 


AN eminent German composer writes us that “the most rabbit 
tunes he knows is March hairs.” We think this is playing fast (but 
not loose) with a vengeance. With such notes, no doubt every one 
must become a leaper-in (leporine) dancing. 

Teachers of music should be aware that if their pupils pretend an 
inability to reach B (bee), they can be induced to do so by wops. 

Young beginners, anxious to attain B flat, may do so by first catch- 
ing their bee ard then shutting it in a music-book and sitting on it, 

Persons resident in London may get up to A by going to Bow bells 
when the sun shines and dropping their “h’s ” while they make hay. 





Hibernis ipsis Hibernior. 


Lorp WoDEHOtTSE, the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, appears 
to have very speedily adapted himself to the habits of the Viceroyalty 
—even as regards the manner of thinking and of expressing himself. 
His Excellency stated at a dinner given by the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
a week or so back, that “continual emigration was necessary for the 
welfare of Ireland.” It is not every one who could so soon learn the 
‘act—or its expression—viz., that the best thing most Irishmen can 
do for their native land is to get out of it as quickly as possible. 





Horrible Inhumanity. 
THE attention of the Royal Humane Society has been called—and 
v ery properly—to the conduct of a wealthy old gentleman of penurious 
habits, who had the barbarity during the recent inclement weather to 
turn out his gas, which was at once conveyed to the nearest hospital 
ina I Ipe, 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
Ax E linburgh paper, in a report of the meeting of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, says :— 


i iif ~/ retare 


llowi f gentlemen 

anin “iy ¢ ted members of the Society.” 
oe ae . a ; ; . - 
And then it heads the list with a lady, Miss Hops Jonnstong, of 
’ anes } = ° . +- 

‘Annan lale. Of course such a feminine slip cannot be described as a 
oul Perhaps the Highland Society will not object to its being 


Called q * K yloe cow,” 
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LITERARY TasTE.—Readinyv Sauce. 
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FUN’S VIEW OF THE AGE WE LIVE | 


For they give him sham virtues be never possest. 





IN, 


» af Jaot Fe 
Csi Ge SO, Fleet Street. 


The Result of Observations tak 
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ALL alone in his den, 
Hid from man’s prying ken, 
Fun threw by his foolscap, and laid down his pen, 
And said to the devil 
(Not the spirit of evil, 
Nor even a fiend from the Walpurzis revel), 
A compositor’s son, 
Whose mission’s to run 
To each author’s dwelling for copy for Fon— 
To this hopeful young scion, 
Fun roared like a lion, 
“ Boy, bring me a telescope I can rely on— 
The mystical glass, 
Through which, as they pass, 
IT can see the defects of humanity's mass. 
1’ll look forth on the street 
Men denominate Fleet, 
And I think I may promise my readers a treat. 
If a swindler or sham cross the field of my vision, 
I’}] seize him at once, hold him up to derision.” 


For weeks had Fun gazed 

On the crowd, when amazed 
He threw down the telescope like a man crazed : 

“Come here, printer’s devil, 

Run from Shropshire to Seville, 
ell Fun’s trusty allies that he holdeth high revel. 
Take the fastest express, the most swift of balloons, 
And summon the artist who draws the cartoons, 
The man who writes prose, and the man who writes verse ; 
Invite those whose names I can’t stay to rehearse. 
I don’t care how you travel, return to me soon, 
Bid all my contributors meet here at noon.” 


Though the day was wet, 

The tables were set, 
And Fwn’s trusty allies in his sanctum met. 
The host rose from his chair, and blandly bowed, 
And thus addressed the assembled crowd : 


“Trom a lofty stage 

Economists sage 
Proclaim that the nineteenth’s a practical age ; 
Ina very few moments Ill prove that’s a cram, 
For this age is an age, sirs, of swindle and sham, 


“To begin at the birth 

Of a poor son of earth, 
We’ll examine the shams, and see what they are worth. 
He is fed on sham pap ; if an instant he cries, 
He is dosed with sham drugs till he sickens and dies, 
Ata sham grammar school with real canes he is beaten 
Till he’s swallowed the whole Latin grammar of Eton. 
For clothing, believe me, his poor little body, 
Instead of warm broadcloth, is covered with shoddy. 
As a youth when he smokes sham tobacco he’ll cram 
In a pipe which e’en schoolboys all call a mere-sham. 
Is he thirsty ? The publican thinks it no sin 
To shorten his customers’ lives with sham yin. 
Would he marry ? Ten chances the jeweller sold 
The bridevroom expectant a ring of sham gold. 
‘The bride will be dressed in a robe of sham lace, 
And paints and cosmetics make up a sham face. - 
As the wed ling] rocession winds down through the aisie 3 
The bridesmaids seem happy, but theirs arc sham smiles, 
When the house of her father or guardian they gain, 
E’en there is she toasted in seas of cham-pagne. 
Is he prudent? Sham companies throng to bis aid 
With sham policies (printer’s bill never yet paid).® 
Are his lungs, from impure air and long hours of toil, 
Consumptive 2? The cure is sham cod liver oil. 
Is he fev’rish ? The doctor appears on the scene, 
And prescribeth the remedy —’tis sham quinine. 
To close: with no fear of mistake ’t may be said, 
They bury him in a sham coffin when dead, 


They’ve not done with him yet, for over his grave 

Stands a tombstone his name from oblivion to save: 

Not e’en here from shams doth a mortal find rest, 
”, 


) , { ? 
® This information was furnished by the printer's Gevil. 
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BARBEROUS. 


Customer :—“ PRETTY MUCH OFF, IF YOU PLEASE; MY HAIR GROWS S80 FAST THAT 
IT 600N COMES TO TROUBLE AGAIN. 
Barber :—“ Yus, Stn, IT 18 WHAT WE SHOULD CALL A thick head.” 
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l’VE 80 MUCH OF IT TOO.” 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Stitch in Time saves Nine. By the author of It is Never too Late to Mend. 
The Art of Singing. F. SHanrp. 
How we Cut Out the Temeraire, from the log of a retired Naval Officer. 

The Strong Ale Chronicles (in the press-gang), being twenty years’ recollections of public 
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Hearst aND BLacktt. 
aphical Works (new and enlarged edition, describing and delineating 
tan beats, together with a full account of Coox’s discoveries, with tables, 


The Undertaker's Manual. 





(Fesruary 18, 1866. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Kew Rye Hovss is anxious to know 
what are the Seven Wonders of the world, 
Without reference to any books of authority 
we venture to surmise the following :—1. 
An honest lawyer. 2. A benignant tax- 
gatherer. 3. A humble-minded beadle. 4, 
A plain woman who did not think herself 
pretty. 5. A broken-down bard who did 
not thimk himself qualified for a critic. 
6. A literary man who wasn’t anxious to 
make his readers think he was acquainted 
with Greek and Latin. 7. The person who 
does not take in Fun. The Eighth Won- 
der is the person who takes in Fun, and does 
not heartily enjoy it. We need hardly say 
the Eighth Wonder has yet to be dis- 
covered. 

OnkE FREk SWELL.—The quotation which 
you attribute to CHAUCER, viz., “ Let dogs 
delight,” is of a later age. The Dictionary 
of Quotations is probably only an American 
catchpenny in English garb. GOLDSMITH’s 
“ Elegy on a Mad Dog” does not commence 
with the words, “ Of that forbidden tree,” at 
least not in the English editions. 

ComPrtiTivE.— We think it would be 
as well for you to spell “India(r) Office” 
without the “r.’ It is usually omitted 
everywhere except in Cockayne. 

JULIA ANN wishes to know what she is 
to do to prevent her hair falling off. Sup- 
pose she has a high balustrade erected round 
her head ? 

A FE.iuEp is desirous of learning whether 
he can cut down his ancestral trees without 
cutting their leaves. We think he had better 
ax em. 

Lucy.—As you conjecture, “Go it, my 
tulip,” is not a selection from the Oriental 
“Janguage of flowers.” 

ViaToR.—If you are going to the Channel 
Islands for a pleasure trip, you would na- 
turally not take “ Payne’s” Gossiping Guide. 
And you would do right. 

TinTo.—We cannot agree with you in 
your SHAKESPERIAN conjecture. “ Wilt 
drink up Esil” means very little, but “ wilt 
drink up easels” means something nobody 
can swallow easel-y. 

Y. Z.—The receipt you require was given 
in the first five volumes of Fun. Get them. 


EPIGRAM. 
On the present state of American Affairs. 


ALTHOUGH “ that the result is clear,” 
Is now in everybody’s mouth, 

The Dis- United States appear 
Still far apart as—North and South, 


HUNTING (DIS)APPOINTMENT. 

IN consequence of the severity of the 
season the would-be Nimrods in Leicester 
are obliged to doff spurs and don skates, 
and take to sleighing instead of killing. 


A RIDDLE FOR THE RUBBER. 
Wuart is the best light for a late whist 
party ?—The Midnight Hoyle. 





_ AWN over-scrupulous editor refused to 
insert a poulterer’s business announcement 
on the ground that it was a quack advertise- 
ment, 

A MANCHESTER gentleman having in- 
vented a new dance, with a true commerci 
eye, has christened it the ‘‘ Cotton Reel.” 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 


No 12.—Tue InpEPENDENT MEMBER. 


Peruars one of the most influential positions which a young 
beginner can hold at the outset of his Parliamentary career is that of 
an Independent Member. The Member Ministerial, or the Member 
Oppositional, has but a slight and circumscribed sphere of action. He 
is one of the orderly planets circling in a steady and prescribed orbit 
round that central luminary, the Speaker. But the Member Indepen- 
dent is the comet of the Parliamentary Solar System, whose eccentric 
flights have to be calculated accurately, and for whose divergences 
every sort of reckoning must be taken. The music of St. Stephen’s 
Spheres is a concerted piece in which the minor instruments follow the 
first fiddles pretty harmoniously. But the Independent Member comes, 
like the braying of the Davenport Brotuers, from another sphere. 
Blowing his own trumpet, to call together his own little following, he 
breaks in at times upon the overtures that the steady-goers are making 
to each other, and he is, therefore, an object of attention to the Parlia- 
mentary world. 

The Member Independent may be logically defined as a genus, 
beneath which exist various underlying species. ‘To attempt a really 
exhaustive catalogue of this large family would require far more time 
than either we or our students could spare. We must, therefore, be 
content to enumerate some of the principal varieties :— 

The Member Independent Pacific (with peculiar views of peace). 

Bellicose ( a ms war). 
Neutral ( - jo neutrality). 
Ballotic 
Antichurchratic. 
Manhoodsuffragan. 
Religious High Church. 
Low Church. 
- No Church. 
Pantantagonistie. 
Crotchetty. 

“~ a a Single-hobby-riding. 

An endless list of other varieties will immediately suggest themselves 
to our young students. These few will suffice to show the leading 
lines taken by Members of this curious class. Of course, even the 
individuals of each species will differ to some extent. For instance,— 
taken a ready illustration of the “‘ Member Independent Pacific’’—Mnr. 
Joun Bricut would consider a general disarmament and a universal 
quakerly submission to a punch on the head the true pacific panacea ; 
while another M. I. P. would look upon a large standing army, 4 
tremendous fleet, and endless lines of fortification as the most peaceable 
form we can assume. All these matters of detail are of little real im- 
portance. What our young students must remember is, that the 
“‘Member Independent Anything” must contrive to select an Any- 
thing for his Differentia, logically pone which will enable him to 
gather a small following—say of only three or four. 

He must take every opportunity of waving the banner of Anything 
before the eyes of its three or four worshippers, and must never lose an 
occasion to rush into the breach in the cause of Anything, followed by 
its three or four worshippers, and shed his blood, his time, and, if need 
be, his shillings in that holy cause—taking care that his followers do 
the same. By this means he will identify them with himself, and 
identify himself with them. He will, in short, become a party in the 
House. 

Now, in times of danger and distress, when the Ministry is in diffi- 
culties, and the whipper-in does not know what it is to sit down for 
five minutes, comes the reward of the “ Member Independent Any- 
thing.”’ 

The whipper-in knows that to secure him is almost to a certainty to 
secure his following. The means at his disposal for securing votes— 
perhaps we should say the arguments he can employ to obtain support 
—are not numerous. He has to make them go as far as they can. The 
Member Ministerial, who has placed hjs whole parliamentary career at 
the disposal of the Ministry in gratitude for favours to come, 1s sure to 
vote right—he’s committed, and can’t help himself. 

But the “‘ Member Independent Anything,” with his little tail of three 
or four, is worthy of being convinced, and arguments such 4s a — 
employs, at a time like this, are just those weighty arguments whic 
have led our young students to embrace the arduous career of states- 
manship ! 


9? 


QUICK, MARCH ! 

A FASHIONABLE contemporary announces that the Eart or Marcu 
has been gazetted to an ensigncy and lieutenancy in the Grenadier 
Guards. We are glad to see his lordship in a regiment of foot guards, 
because the Eart oy Marcu will therein learn to march early. 


Tus Qveen’s Sreecu.—aA flash in the Pam. 


VOL. VII. 


NURSERY RHYMES, 


x” — : , — ‘ 
For A Ministry AND Hovss or Commons IN THEIR Srconp ( HILDHOOD. 


Ox what are all Qugen’s Speeches made of ? 
What awe all QuEEn’s Speeches made of 
Fable and crammer, 
Bosh and bad grammar, 
That’s what are QuEEN’s Speeches made of ! 
Hush-a-by, M.P., 
On Treasury seat ! 
When the bell rings 
You'll rise to your feet ; 
When the bell stops, 
You'll vote yea, or nay ; 
Then down tumbles M.P., 
And slumbers away. 


Divide—yes, ef course, 
Or Branpe ‘ll be cross, 
To see an M.P. who will ride the high horse ; 
For he counts on his fingers 
The men that he knows 
Will vote just whichever way Government goes ! 
a a wise party, 
‘ou'll office eschew, 
For you'll have so many relations 
You won't know what to do, 
By all you're expected 
To butter their bread ; 
But when something you've got ‘em 
They’ wish you in bed. 
Diz. and Pam 
Got up a sham, 
To win Joun Buiux's affection ; 
Diz. fell down, 
And Pam left town, 
Te try for re-election. 


Off-their-head-itorials. 

Ir was recently stated at a trial in Brooklyn, by the Doctor of the 
Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, that one of the leading New York 
papers is principally edited in that asylum, three or four leaders a week 
being written by one of the mad patients—a person of unsound mind. 
‘This accounts for a good deal of the milk in the cracked cocoa-nut, and 
explains much of the rabid raving we read in the New York press. 
But what a blessing it would be if the papers in England here would 
take the hint and transfer the head-quarters of their staff from Earls- 
wood to Bedlam. The wild incoherencies of lunacy would be reall 
an agreeable change after the monotonous drivel of idiocy to whic 
we have so long been accustomed. 


The Farmers’ Malt and Hop/e)s. 

Tue farmers mustered strongly—in every senso—the other day in 
order to go as a malt-tax deputation to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Mn. GLapstong was obliged to admit their unanimity—he did 
not like to say their esprit de corps; but he declined to remove the 
duties on malt, much as they would like them (m)altered. We really 
don't sympathize with the bucolics, for they would take good care to 
swallow all the benefits on their barley and leave barely any to come 
to the consumer. . 


_— —————— 


LE MEME SHOES. 

Loxnp Guranvitte and’ the Eau or Denny had a pretty little 
encounter of wit, as to the noes of a passage—which ht on 
that account be called a passage of arms—in the Qvaxn’s Speech 
referring to an expedition it was found necessary to send out in 
against certain refractory natives. Let us hope the expedition will not 
be sent on a Bhoot(an)less errand. 


The Calcutta Cyclone. 


Tue effects of the disastrous and devastating cyclone a 
have been far more extensive than _ 2 on su Speech 
widespread in fact that a paragraph in UEREN'S 
from I Much of the sense was torn up by the root, and the 
was a great deal twisted about by force of the tempest, 
prompt assistance of the officers of the Government” was 
carried into a place where it had no relation to the contest. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


By Over Sprcrat ComMIssioneRr. 


No. VIL. 


My pear Fux,—The end of everything comes if you only wait. 
A time even arrived when the Colleen Bawn ceased to be acted, and the 
voyage on the Red Sea terminated at last. Our satisfaction as we ap- 
proached Aden may, as the newspapers say, be easier imagined than 
described, although we knew that misery of another kind was in store 
for us. Your Special Commissioner alludes to coaling. | 

Of coaling the miseries are various. It was not the first time your 
S. C. had suffered from that necessary evil, since at every station in 
the Mediterranean it had been undergone. The proverb says that use 
is second nature, but as regards coaling your Special Commissioner 1s 
in doubt if it holds good. First of all, in coaling, the noise is—especially 
in a hot climate where to lay flat on the broad of your back and do 
nothing and think of nothing is a necessity—positively distracting. 
Then, too, if on deck at the time—and unless a slow death by suffocation 
is preferred no one does remain in the cabin—the sight of a number of 
men actively engaged in discharging coal is an aggravation of the 
situation most difficult to bear. And lastly, but by no means least, the 
coal dust. Now, when your Special Commissioner comes on deck to 
enjoy a mouthful of fresh air, it can hardly be expected that an eye, 
ear, and noseful of coal dust ean be accepted as an equivalent ; yet 
such was invariably his fate when on board during the times that 
the operation of coaling was in progress. Consequently it is not 
surprising that he as well as most of the passengers sought refuge 
from their accumulated miseries in the not particularly inviting town 
of Aden. 

It was not for the sake of coolness your S. C. went on shore, and if 
he did he speedily discovered that he had come to the wrong place for 
it. Aden is built on an extinct volcano, but assuredly if the volcano 
be extinct the fire is alight somewhere in the vicinity, for of all 
the hot localities on the earth not one can equal it. Verdure! the 
Leicester-square enclosure is a flowery mead in comparison, while 
rain falls as seldom as a dividend to a Spanish bondholder, or a tear of 
pity from the eye of a Jew money-lender. 

The hotel is a long, low, unpleasant looking building, with a large 
7 space in front. It is kept by a Parsee, and the chief food to be 
obtained there is—shade of Siupson, pardon the desecration of the word! 
—a fish dinner. 

Soon after landing, your Special Commissioner and his companions 
determined to retire to their virtuous couches, and for that purpose 
were shown into a large hall running the whole length of the building, 
in which were a number of very plain beds, and about half-a-dozen 
tables with oil lamps burning thereon, which said lamps gave out 
little light, but made up their deficiency in illuminating power by an 
excess of odour of the strongest and most rancid kind. Vour Special 
Commissioner's sense of smell is exquisitely keen, and—but worse was 
to come. 

Scarcely had that ill-fated young man undressed and laid him down 
to rest, and was about to consign himself to the arms of Morpuevs 
(the expression is classical, though not new, and your 8. C. scorns to 
say “going to sleep,” it is really too common), when hearing a noise 
he looked up. ‘To his horror he discovered three or four large rats en- 
gaged in a (to them) savoury and apparently satisfactory meal off the 
oul by which the lamp on his table was fed. Your 8. C. pitied their 
taste, but objected to their close proximity to his bed, and the rest of 
that uncomfortable night was passed in a contest with his unwelcome 
visitors. Aided by a stick your 8S. C. was at first tolerably successful, 
but the rats by degrees grow bolder, and one large and particularly 
offensive animal, after receiving an admonition from the stick of your 
S.C. that his company could be dispensed with, turned round and 
glared at him in a manner inexpressibly alarming, and which seemed 
to say in the plainest language, “If this sort of thing goes on your 
turn will come next.” After that your 8. C. subsided, and allowed the 
brutes to have their meal in peace. One source of comfort, of a 
slightly selfish nature it is true, did remain to your Special Commis- 
moner, and that was, his companions were equally unable to obtain a 
night's rest. Society in affliction your 8. C. always finds consoling. 

In the morning a ride in the environs on donkeys was proposed, but 
your 5. ©., remembering vividly his Cairo misfortunes, declined the 
hens.at For the boys were, if anything, more diabolical than 
jae oa 8 AN and the donkeys, amongst whom were interspersed a 

mittee te on and most v iclous description, seemed tit 
Special teh boys. More than that in their dispraise your 
Jee ; oner is unable to say, but to his mind at least it speaks 
situated shout aici Bey of to the cantonments, which are 
they brought back log : me fr mn the hotel; but as from thé report 
expected), and that the om t ere was nothing to see (which your 5. C. 
, onkeys were—the speaker was a violent-tem- 
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| having fought in all four quarters of the globe. 

. : . . rr “7 r ’ 
as if he had said, “ We’ve thrashed everybody all round, so now let’s 
shake hands.” 


particular. 
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pered young man—devils (which was also not news to your S. C.), he 
did not regret his abstention from the exercise. 


By the time we had finished breakfast the coaling business was over, 


and’ your Special Commissioner returned on board, heartily sick of 
Aden and its belongings (including the rats), and started at once for 
Point de Galle. 








CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Pickep tr By Our Own Movcuarp. 
Smitx.—If we may trust his speech to the Chambers, our “ faithful 


ally’ means peace this time, whatever people may be afraid of. 


snowN.—Yes; he can on occasion roar as gently as a sucking dove, 


but for all that I should not like to trust him too far. 


Suirx.—Why not? Iam sure his speech could not have been more 


pacific if it had been composed by Mx. Bricut himself. 


Brown.—True, but the cloven hoof would peep for all that. 
Smiru.—I didn’t see where. 

Brown.—Why in that bit of claptrap about the armies of France 
It seemed to me just 


SsryH.—Well, as long as he don’t thrash us we needn’t be so very 


sn20wN.—Selfish, but natural. Only, you see, he knows that in a war 


with England thrashing is a game that two can play at, and history 
repeats herself sometimes. 


SmirH.—<A propos of peace our American cousins seem to be getting 


rather tired of the mutual head-punching business, if we may judge 


from recent news. 

Brown.—And high time. Four years of slaughter must be enough 
to surfeit the veriest glutton at fighting, but I somehow question if 
matters will be dechdell just yet. The exhaustion on both sides may be 
great, but I fancy the exasperation is, if anything, greater. 

Smitu.—Well, the negociations have failed this time, though I 
rather fancy peace with the South will be but a prelude to a war with 
England. 

Brown.— Breach of promise cases seem looking up lately. 
affections rule high in the market at present. 

Smiru.— Yes, £2,000 is rather a long figure when you come to think 
of if. Any amount of broken heart could be healed by such a verdict. 

Brown.—Really it almost makes one wish to change one’s sex, and 
have one’s young affections trifled with by a gay Lothario. 

Ssairu.—I look upon it as a positive premium offered to the fair sex to 
make love to us poor weak creatures. One thing, however, is quite 
certain. The jury who give such damages have not only soft hearts, 
but also 

Brown.— What ? 

Smitu.—Softer heads. 


Damaged 








STANZA. 


I nap a lock of hair, I vowed should keep 

It's place beside my heart, till I should sleep 
In death’s cold shroud ; 

A lock, that when the sky grew dark above, 

Would, with its promise of undying love, 
Dispel each cloud. 


But now, no more it calls the hopeful smile, 

No more I view its shining braids, the while 
I fondly pet it; 

‘Tis mine, alas! no longer—all its plaits 

Were glossy made with butter, and the rats 
Have been and eat it ! 





Misunderstanding. 
Jones.—Oxford man ? 
Brown.— Yes. 
Jones.—Prefer it to Cambridge ? 
. > Sy 
Brown.—More classical]. 
Jongs.—How so ? 
Brown.—Bertuoven at Oxford. 
Jongs.—Oh, you came out in music ? 
Brow N. No, l hever came out. 
Toone oe edad © —®. — go 
“sewn Are j u talking of the Universities ? 
sROWN.—La, no!—the music-halls. 
in 
A PROPER STEP. 
ux Conservatives in South Essex are going to bring forward a 
ray tdate af tha : y ‘ 2 > : >? , ’ ; 
‘naidate of the name of Srrurr._ Well, if the Essex calves want to 


be ahi ge of to vi _ “ee > 4 . 
: . we ot to advantage, the walk of life they should select would be 
a strut. ) 
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and Str Rrewarp Mayne must chuckle and rub their hands to find the 
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TOWN TALK. 
By rae Lencuer at THE Pvpss. 


THE question of capital punishment is to be revived in Parliament 
before long, and if one may judge by the signs of the times, I think 
there is a great chance of this vindictive blot being erased from the 
statute book. The “ great moral lesson’’ day has been changed from 
Monday to Wednesday, because the brutalized mob, who gathered to 
witness it, desecrated the quict calm of Sunday. It is ingenuously 
confessed too that Monday was a holiday im a sort of way and 
Wednesday is not, so that the crowd will be less. This is saying in so 
many words that the fewer who see the “moral lesson”’ the better! 
But one very strong argument in favour of the abolition of an 
irrevocable punishment administered by a fallible judge is to be found 
in the recent Saffron-hill murder. A delay of a few days in 
Grecortio’s confession might have plaeed the reconsideration of the 
sentence on Poxiztonr out of our power. I must confess that I was 
astonished at the time of the trial to hear a j of Baron Martin’s 
experience speaking with such certainty as to the guilt of a prisoner. 
No man who has watched the workings and uncertainties of criminal 
law, and the extraordinary—the almost —influences which 
make the strongest evidence as untrustworthy as the distorted images 
in a bad mirror, can help feeling that such a course was unjustifiable. 

Some little time ago, when the press as a body was singing’ the 
praises of Ear, Spencer, and nothing was too laudatory to be spoken 
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Past and Present; or, My Birthdays. 
By Ovr Srixey Conrarmvrtor. 
1836. 


past, when brave old Faruen"T me 
Brought round my birthdays, ere the matin chime, 
*T'was my delight to the nurs'ry stair, 

Enter the rooms and view the there ; 


Turice ten years 


martial ardour then was fired. 

all the house, save those who snored, were dumb, 
I loved to break the silence with my drum, 
And rouse the sleeping cat to light and life 
With the vile squeaking of my ivory-necked fife ; 
With nurse’s prophecies my glad ears feast— 


And curbed my in course, 
Fired off the gun some cousin dear bought. 
To cheer my soul my martial ardour freught. 


FE’en as I rode the horse and beat the drum, 
I si tari af eg Se phe ae 
child wished (‘twas foolish I dare say) 


of his generous intentions with regard to Wimbledon Common, I stepped = , 

forward as the Laocoon of the period, and begged the Wimbledonians That I might have a birthday every day. 

to inspect the hollow present—to look by all manner of means this gift 1865. 

horse in the mouth. It turns out now my forebodings were well- But now as I am drifting down life’s stream, 









founded. The Act which his lordship wishes to convey through the 
House will not bear i ion, and the local committee at firet 80 
charmed with his liberality, are obliged to sing quite another tune. It 
may be very wrong and uncharitable, but always have my suspicions 
of a equa lord—and this is not the first time they have been 
verified. 

A pretty to-do about the City Policea! How Sm Georoz Grey 
city magnates, who last year resisted so strenuously any interference 
with their most efficient and able body of police, abusing those pet 
constables as if they were pickpockets, and accusing them of incom- 
petency and every other constabulary short-coming under the sun. 
There are always at least two sides to a question, and if there be any 
truth in the complaints as to the manner in which some city trades- 


‘A change comes o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
‘When on my natal morn at nine I rise, 

No hosts of presents greet my baging eves ; 
For at my age—witness my ‘mini purse !— 
’Stead of receiving, ‘tis the sad reverse. 

For all the servants, from the housek r grand, 
thesis eeraaneraiten tani 
Down to the boy who polishes my boots, 
Brushes my trousers, and their ets loots, 
Meet me with fulsome service of the lip, 

And each and all expect a handsome “ tip.’’ 
Readers of Fun! if princes, peers, or peasants, 
Who don’t admire this sort of birthday presents, 
Take the advice of our indignant poet— 


9 


os 
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men leave their shops, the police are certainly not so very much to 
It would be almost indelicate in them to take more care of 
T must say that as a 
rule I have found the city constable an intelligent, civil, patient officer, 
and the metropolitan constable only too often an uninformed, over- 
bearing, irritable person, who delighted rather in asserting his 


blame. 
Mr. Watker’s property than he does himself. 


authority than in keeping order. 


Ifow very unfair is the criticism of the Times and the Ministerial 


organs generally on that very clever speech of Viscount AMren.ey’s! 


The only thing that I can think of against him is that he is the son of 
3ut hasn't Lory Sraniey got the Eart or Denny for 


Eart Russe... 
a father? One ought not to fling the faults of the father on the shoul- 


ders of the son. The young nobleman—when the 7imes abuses him 
for beine young, does it forget the rebuke of Cannino to a similar 
charge made against him ?—the young nobleman spoke very ably, and 
with no more enthusiasm than he will need if he undertakes to carry 
the good old flag of Reform. Let all good men and true rally round the 
gallant young soldier who catches up the flag just as it was tottering 
to its fall, and rushes to the van with it. All this virulence on_ the 
part of his opponents is an augury of good for him ; the foul birds of 
prey only begin to shriek when there is a chance of their being beaten 
off the banquet. He will learn to bear these personalities all the 
sooner, and they will enlist on his behalf the sympathies of many who 
might otherwise be lukewarm in the cause. 

Tur Pall Mall Gazette has made its appearance, and a very dreary 
spectacle it presents. The very name was stolen from a dead lion, and 
in the first number they filch another notion from the same quarter—a 
letter from old Sm Prrt. Has Tuackenray been bought out and out by 
the proprictors, that they consider they have a right to make capital 
out of him in this way ? I give the new journal about three months, 
at the end of which time it will drop into its grave, or mse to the level 
to which evening papers have for a long time sunk. ; 

A “Grwenatr” Water-colour Exhibition is to open at the Fgyptian 
Hall. T am glad to hear it, for the socicties are exclusive, and young 
and rising artists have no chance of getting their works exhibited. 


Success to the venture, whosesoever it be! 
Ee 


Hien Treason ms Tux Post-orrice.—Punching the QueEn’s 
head. 










If you have birthdays, don't let servants know it. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Sponsor.—We believe that the first answer in the catechism is 
framed to include both girls and boys. It should run én extenso thus: 
“What is your name P—M-ily or N-ery.” 

An Anxious Inqurrer.—-Mr. Disrari is “the child of poor but 

honest parents,” so frequently mentioned in history. His father was 
chief rabbi, and his grandfather is generally believed to have been the 
celebrated “Caucasian Mr. E.” Mm Duisnagss will be two and 
twenty next March. He attends Mr. Spunoron’s Tabernacle, and is one 
of the proprietors of the late Strand Musick Hall. For further par- 
ticulars consult “‘ Men of the Times,” from which this hasty memoir is 
rleaned. 
, A Denvtant.—As this is your first evening party, you should be 
very particular how you behave. You need not take your dress-coat 
off on entering the room. If asked to partake of tea or coffee you 
may say in a loud tone, “ No slops, thankee."’ This will give you the 
appearance of ease. Don't put your feet on the chairs or the sofa if 
you see any lady standing who wants « seat. 

A Hovsewtre wishes to know how to fricassee fowls. Take a fowl, 
brush it over lightly with liquid glue, simmer gently in a quart of the 
best blacking, lard copiously with vesta matches, garnish with shavings 
of cedar pencils, and season with pounded blue-stone and Bath brick. 
If this recipe won't do, try something else. 

Emrry wishes to know what she is to think of a young gentleman 
who squeezes her hand whenever they meet, and kissed her last Bunda 
as they came out of church. We should recommend her not to think 
much of him—we don't. 

A.rusp is desirous of learning what he should give Juxsa in order 
to bring about a recdneitiaticn, @ ey having had a little difference. 
It is hard to say; some would advise a good licking, but we think a 
severe talking to will be enough. 

Histronscvs.—The great fire of London took place at Shanklin, in 
the Isle of Wight, in 1789, or thereabouts. 

Quenist.—Arexanpen Pore is not usually believed to, have written 
“Paradise Lost.” It was written in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum by « 


person of the name of Mitrox. 
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HEAVY PRESSURE. 


Little Tom Spriggles (returning to the wife of his bosom at 3 a.m.):—* la1’S SEE, HALF-A-CROWN, Arn’T wr, Cappy ?”’ 


Cabby -—“ HALy-A-crown ! no, tT AIN'T, IT's Aeight-an'-sir, Look ALIVE, FOR I’M SUBJECT TO CONVULSIONS, AND LETS OUT STRAIGHT 
FROM THE SHOULDER; 80 IF YER DON'T WANT ME TO BE HAD UP FOR MANSIAUGHTER, FORK 0 ei" 
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POLICE AND PILFERERS. CPN, 
You don’t pay your men enough, nor is their status 
A Civic Duet. Sufficiently high for the duties they ought 


To perform; and although you most heavily rate us, 


Dramatis Persona: The Commissioners and Citizens. ] 
Few “cracksmen”’ as yet have your protegés caught. 


On, dreadful's the state of our Thames-girdled city ! 
‘These burglaries show an alarming increase; COMMISSIONERS. 
Don’t you think, not to put it too strong, it’s a pity Our force is as good as e’er one in existence— 

We're not better wuteed by the Civie Police * Rather better than most—and howe’er you exalt 
Your voices in grumbling and growling persistence, 


COMMISSIONERS. We only reply—that you're-robbed ’s your own fault. 


( Aside.) 
These people are really becoming unpleasant ; CrmzEns. 
We musta’t admit they've a ght to complain. If in that style alone you are bent on responding, 
(Aloud.) We are likely to grow, like our aldermen, warm ; 
Pooh, pooh! you're all better looked after at present But we vow, though at present both vexed and desponding, 
Than you would be if under the thumb of a Marne. Both shops and policemen shall have a reform. 








Crrizens. 
I ® . . Aside.) . F . . . . 
| Lge ae us with abens are oeiog: ; riends will Accept the Intimation. 
ene 2 REES GROW WE FO TR CRETENS, (GF0NE) A MIASET OF COUTEO, | Tue New York Herald, in a flaming article @ propos of the alleged 
ta oo that we forthwith shall summon a meeting, misconduct of France and Reatand Romeale the fong-saffering an 
" se | inoffensive Federal states, says, with a tone of rather vindictive triumph, 
| COMMISSIONERS. | that “ before the war is over England and France will sing requiems 
| ( Aside.) over themselves.” Well, we always thought the war would last for a 
Our chicfiains will aid us remoustrance to stifle _ long time, but even the remote date we fixed is indefinitely postponed 
(Aloud) ic, ~— ae ne in the millennium perhaps—when it will be = 
64), ashion for people to assist actively at their own obsequies. At 
va ans boas a few little thefts as you say, events, if France and England ae sing requiems oa themselves, 
We've « Sead ieee your premises rifle ; they must wait to be invited to their own funerals by America, and she 
. your shutters near every day. will not have time enough to “undertake ”’ the job just yet. 
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“EDITORIALS” IN THE UNTIED 


(See “ Times,” February 7, (1865.) 
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| | Ireland, as declared by the Government, was real; their blast of con- 
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Fun in Parliament. 
—_—_<o— 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Fesrvary 13. 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR took his seat on the woolsack at five o'clock. 
He was not comfortable, and complained that the woolsack had got 
into lumps; said it was hard and wanted “plumming up,” whatever 
that may mean. 

Lorp Hoveurton moved for returns enabling him to ascertain how 
many of the unions or parishes had availed themselves of the provi- 
sions of the Act for the casual poor. Eart Fortescue evidently 
entertained the opinion that Guardians of the Poor, so called, are, for 
the most part, a bad lot, tar more ready to quarrel among themselves 
than to help the hungry and homeless. Fun puts his name to the 
back of this bill drawn by Eart Forrescve. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Scutty would be glad to know if the Irish Mail Service was to 
be humbugged any longer by those contracting to perform it. Sim R. 
Pert would like to be down on the contractors if he could, but he 
couldn’t, because Government having been as slow as they could 
about the pier accommodation, were compelled, in virtue of the contract, 
to take snubs meekly when they complain, and to swallow the long 
noses made for them and at them by the Packet Company. 

Sm Georce Grey’s Bill to Amend and Consolidate the Prison Laws. 
We have gota little out of that dietary groove, where, until very lately, 
we made turtle and Strasbourg pies the only exceptions in the dainty 
carte supplied to those right honourable ruffians who jump upon 
stomachs and kick in ribs, and bulge in foreheads, when interrupted in 
the exercise of their lawful calling, but it’s not all right yet. qT here’s 
plenty of old women about the country calling themselves Magis- 
trates, who prefer the old state of things, and manage to get it adopted. 
You see, in the country they don’t get quite so much of the jumping 
and kicking and bulging, so they take things kindly. The dakats was 
a useful one. An amusing feature was that concerning the Abingdon 
gaol, the luxury of which Berkshire is eager to maintain, although the 
average number of prisoners confined there is five. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespar. 


Westsvury showed how the “ Act for Augmentation of Benefices” had 
worked in the last year. Wexsrpury has reason to be proud of this 
healthy child of his, although many puffy Canons and Rectors of the 
olden type (we have reformed that indifferently well of late years) 
regarded the thing as a wicked assault upon the Church. 

The Ear. or Leirrm declared his belief that the Irish constabulary 
were a wretched set. It mee be true that the Ear. or Leirx™ is scarcely 
a fair judge, having squabbled with the police magistrates, but he is 
right in the main. The Protestants in the constabulary are mighty 
hunters after the Roman Catholics; and the Roman Catholics in the 
constabulary are mighty hunters after the Protestants; and they’re 
all more or less afraid of one another. This is pretty much the way 
they do it in the “ould counthry.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. R. Lonc—all praise be his—inguired of the President of the 
Poor Law Board if he intended to do anything for that infamously 
treated body, Union Medical Officers. Knowing that the President 

| of the Poor Law Board is one Viuuiers, need we record the answer ? 

Mr. V. Scviiy is most times a bore and a grievance monger whose 
peculiar vocation is the manufacture of mare’s nests, but this time he 
slucked a rather dirty crow of Sm R. Pex.’s—the appointment of a 
Tamworth clergyman to an Irish benefice, where you get lots of pay 
for doing nothing; simply because you have scarcely anybody who 
in the matter of religion will follow the same road as yourself. The 
Tamworth clergyman was appointed because all through the length and 
breadth of Ireland there was not an Irish clergyman capable of 
the trust. We should not have thought this, but it’s astonishing 
how Government officials find things out. Sim R. PEEL put on the 
deeply-injured-and-highest-motive steam power, but his explanation 
was as lame as his parliamentary career. 


| : HOUSE OF COMMONS.- 



































WEDNESDAY. 
All about Ireland. Mar Seviry denied that the prosperity of 


gratulation was the squeak of a penny trumpet. It may be very true 
that the Government are about as incapable as they can well be in the 
matter of Ireland—the appointment of 51k R. Pee. as Secretary o a 
good specimen of sense, injy—but it may be feared that — 
| Sevity and a great many others who go with him, are ae _—s 
| authorities, for they stand grumbling all day, abusing ws ry box ys wane 
asking of themselves, ‘“Musha! what will Ido?” without eve r putting 
their own shoulders to the wheel. It’s very true that the Govern- 
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' ment treat Ireland badly, but so do those who bully them for i 

the way, Mayor Gavin spoke like a man. y orit. By 


Eart GRANVILLE, in answer to Lorp Ravenswortu on Inequality 
of Rating, took the same upside-down view of things for which he and 
his colleagues are so famous. 

After a little chat on the bungling way in which Pappy is looked 
after in the matter of the “ Potheen’’—the little chat proving that the 
Act by which policemen are converted into revenue officers says one 
thing and means another—Lorp Lyvznsn stated that he intended to 
ask the Government about the defences of Canada. 
GRANVILLE turned very pale, fearing that something might be said 
liable to offend the Federal employers of the Government. 


Lorp Patmerston paid a graceful and deserved tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Greeson, some time Member for Lan- 
caster, and for seven years Chairman of Committee on Private 
Petitions. 
obligation to those members who work on committees. 
backbone of value to the State, such men are worth a score of those glib 
talkers, whose mouths are the only conduits for their brains. 

On Bill for the New Courts of Justice, a capital speech from Mr. 
F. Powerit, who hoped we should have a b 
content with itself without rushing into the arms of frippery. ce 
Powe. recommended also that we should make up our minds about |  ¥ 
ventilation beforehand. Coronet Syxzs narrated his experiences as a 
witness in one of the little dog-holes leading from Westminster Hall. | 
Mr. Watrote would prefer that the new building should take uP 
quarters in Palace-yard. 
sagacity, was very muddle-headed. What! just after throwing open 
the Bridge, and the Houses, and the great 
Abbey, to block the space up again, and turn it into a little back 
alley ¥ No, thank you, Mr. W 
in respect to art, we don’t deny, but not quite so barbarous as this 
comes to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuvrspay. 


Thereupon Ear. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Pam said truly that few appreciate the true extent of their 
For real 


ding where Art was 
Mr | 
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This, fora man of Mr. WaALPoie’s gene 


all, and the glorious old 
ALPOLE. That we are barbarous enough 
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COVERS FOR FAMILY JARS. 


“ Evrexa!” the ancient sage cried out, 
And the swindler was done very brown, 
For the wise man that instant had spied out 

The trick he had played with the crown. 
“‘ Kureka!”’ exclaimed I'un’s gay poet, 

In the snuggest of ng Innes bars, 
This advertisement’s useful to mortals, 

Here are “ Covers for Family Jars.” 


No more shall the wife of my bosom, 
At breakfast look black at her spouse, 
At luncheon or dinner upbraid him, 
Forgetful of conjugal vows ; 
If she does, I've a remedy near me— 
Thank the patentee and the stars! 
And for once I'll enact Aut Bana, 
With the “‘ Covers for Family Jars.” 


Should her ma—’tis by no means unlikely— 
Drop in when I'm taking my pipe 
(Though cigars are “the thing,’’ I don't like them, 
And they're very expensive when “ ripe”’) ; 
Should she, with her hatred of smoking, » 
Attempt my enjoyment to mar, 
I'm afraid the dear lady could soon be 
Covered up in a “ Family Jar.” 


As I drank up my tankard of bitter, 
And wis the fair barmaid ‘‘ Good day" 
(If my wife only knew we were friendly, 
I’m afraid there'd be some one to pay), 
I thought though his breast was emblazoned 
With no orders, or medals, or stars, 
Here's a friend to mankind, for he’s given us 
Prime “‘ Covers for Family Jars.” 


My friend, if your wife's given to scolding 
At breakfast, or Benet ee : 
When you bring a “few friends home to supper,” 
If she’s cross as a lady can be; 
If her mother with care for her darling 
Your conjugal happiness mars, 
Read this article, then go and purchase 
Sundry “ Covers for Funty Jars.” 
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FROM OUR HARD-UP CONTRIBUTOR. 


My pear Fuw,—I believe you are one of those benighted in- 
dividuals who make a point of paying their debts; in fact, I once 
heard you make the extraordinary statement that under certain 
circumstances you even carried this rule so far as to discharge your 
tailor’s bi. However, as that was said after your twelfth tumbler of 
brandy and water, perhaps it is hardly fair to make you ae 
for your observations at such a se Now, as you are aware, this 
is not my principle.?) Indebtedness regard as the proud privilege 
of the free-born Briton. ‘That my ideas are held by a large number 
of most respectable) persons, I know ; but at the same time there are 
miscreants, chiefly belonging to the commercial and trading classes, 

| who hold opinions diametrically opposed to mine. Nor can you 
accuse me of not acting up to my professions. Did I ever repay you 
voluntarily any of the sums I may at different times have borrow of 
you? Never! It is true that you, impelled bya greed of gain unworthy 
a man holding your position, have invariably deducted the aforesaid 
loans from my salary,(*) but that is altogether beside the question, and 
only proves what I have stated above as to the voluntariness of the 
repayment. You may have remarked in Lorp Dersy s comments on 
the Royal Address that he mentions the subject of law reform in 
general ; but there is one law in particular on which no observations 
whatever are made—I mean the law of debtor and creditor. That, 
sir, is altogether on a wrong basis.(*) Now while so many members 
of Parliament are aecking how they may distinguish themselves in the 
eyes of their constituents in the face of the coming dissolution, how is 
it that no one has thought of bringing in a bill radically to alter and 
amend the glaring blot on our system of English jurisprudence. Did 
I belong to the House of Commons—and now the property qualifica- 
tion is abolished I don’t see why I should not, for of course I should 
bé elected did I offer myself as a candidate(®) to any constituency—I 
should certainly signalize my entry into public life by the introduction 
of a bill of this nature. And as I know that a wink is as good asa 
nod to a blind jackass, who knows that some member in search of a 
grievance may not take my hint,(’) and to aid him I will just give an 
outline of the sort of thing I want. As brevity is the soul of 
legislation, my bill only possesses three paragraphs—a great recommen- 
dation. Observe, too, the absence of technical terms—another charm. 


PREAMBLE. 


Whereas, the present law of debtor and creditor is in a very un- 
satisfactory state, creditors invariably requiring to be paid by debtors 
even when the latter can’t and won't discharge the debt, 


Be it therefore enacted— 


1. That the repayment of all debts shall on and after (date to be 
filled in) be entirely optional on the part of debtors. 

2. Any tradesman refusing to give credit, merely pleading as an 
excuse the present enactment, and thereby impeding the commercial 
system of this country, to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
intending debtor. 

3. Although the practice of paying a debt is not absolutely for- 
bidden, yet the same is to be discountenanced, and no remedy by civil 
action to be procurable should a debtor decidedly refuse to satisfy the 
claims of any tradesman whom he may have patronised. 


There, my dear Fen, if such an act would not be a universal benefit 
I should like to know what would be; but as unfortunately it is not 
yet passed, I'll thank you to remit me my salary for the next year in 
advance. (*) Your Haxp-vp Contrisvutor. 





') This is untrye. Strict temperance is one of our peculiarities, and we can 
refer our readers the Band of Hope and Mr. Spurcgeon, who have asked us to 
become Perpetual Grand Master of their Association. 

(”) Unluckily we know it to our cost. 

(7) Q , 

(*) Or we should never have recovered them. 

(*) With the debtor part of the law you are, we know, thoroughly acquainted 
(for further particulars see Whitecross-street) ; but as for the creditor portion, there 
you are entirely ignorant, as nobody, we are certain, ever owed you anything for 
a day without your trying your hardest to obtain the debt. 

« Doubtful— very 
PAY This is a very derogatory way of mentioning our legislators but is worthy of 

man. 

(*) Not if we know it. 





LINCOLN’S LAST. 

Wuew the President was informed that Geygrat Butter had come 
away without taking Fort Fisher, he is reported to have ordered his 
immediate recall, on the grounds that any general of the slightest 
capacity would have got into Fort Fissure in a crack ! 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Diep Feprvary 12TH, 1865; AcEp 7. 


Tue Penrcys of the olden time 
Were men of high command ; 
As chiefs in war, 
The palm they bore, 
And they ruled Northumberland. 


They crouched upon the border line, 
As panthers for a spring ; 
They ruled down South 
To Humber’s mouth, 
And they defied the king. 


A hundred knights their retinue, 
These men of stubborn knee, 
They held grand Court 
In a veteran fort 
That overlooked the sea. 


Earls of the forest and the tarn, 
A hot-brained, dauntless race ; 
Hunters who found 


A tilting ground : 
On the sward of Chevy Chase. ‘ 
In feudal pomp and circumstance, 5 


The princes of their age ; 
With iron vest, 
And lance in rest, 
War was their heritage. 


Centuries past—still on the height 
The granite fortress lay ; 
And the wind moans, 
Around the stones, 
That scowl in grim decay. 


Then rose a noble heritor, 
A man of motives large, 
Who held the fame iF 
Of the Percy name ; 
As a high and solemn charge. 


So he shouldered up the buttresses, 
And he pieced the broken wall ; 
The ceaseless clang 
Of the axes rang 
Round the dark ancestral hal. 


In primal stern magni cence 
Uprose the lordly keep ; 
In primal state, i. 
They lift the gate, 
And they dig the trenches deep. 


Wherein a billowying host of flowers 
Across the turf are sent, 
In varied form 
And hue, to storm 
Each frowning battlement. 


i 


Se aee-eetn 


So ALNWICK rose again in all 
The panoply of yore, 
Vhen down the height, 
A king to fight, 
Her oriflamme they bore. 


But he who builded up her walls, 
And made her towers fair, 
Stayed not his hand 
Till all the land 
Glowed with a father’s care. 


Blessed with a good and gracious wife 
(Gop wipe away her tears), 
His name went forth, 
Through all the North, 
As a prince among the peers. 


First in the van of noble hearts, 
He and his ladye stood ; 
The only strife 
They had in life 
Was strife in doing good. 


’ 
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Gop gave them much; though children’s love 
To them was not assigned, 
This love they had— 
To make them glad— 
The love of all their kind. 


To till Gon’s ground, the faithful steward, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Was given ; 
Now, of his race 
The last, his place 
Is with the peers of heaven. 


In lines of gold traced on the past, 
His name shall broadly stand, 
To show how bright 
The exemplar light 
Of good NorTHUMBERLAND ! 


THE LAY OF MARY JANE. 


You've asked me, Mr. Editor, to tell the mournful story 
Of how my heart was broken by that awful Mary Janz; 
Have up another bottle, there’s that last one “ gone to glory,” 
And my lips shall tell the tale of desolation once again. 


It was Christmas, so with safety I may say ‘twas in December, 
That I met the fair enchantress when she stayed at Raycombe 


Hall; 
And indeed she looked bewitching as each “separate dying ember ”’ 
(See “The Raven’) “cast its shadow on the floor” and on the 
wall. 


A duet, and some charades, two quadrilles, a waltz entrancing, 
Two squeezes of a little hand—her size for gloves was “ one’’— 
whispers in a back-room over ices after danci 
Two spoony-motteed bon bons, and the fatal deed was done! 


I asked her could she love me—it is true my eye’sa “ swivel,” 

And my morals rather “shady; but what’s more important far, 
She’s got a handsome income—so she made me answer “ civil ;” 

Said a voice of “ silver fragments” (see great Aurmup), “ Ask papa! ’’ 


So I issued forth and met him when returning from the slaughter 
Of the pheasant and the partridge; and while ing up the lane, 
Says I, “Good Mr. Hieerss, will you let me have your daughter ?” 
Says he, “If you can keep her you may take my Many Janz.” 


So ee were signed and sealed, the wedding-day was 
on, 
‘When happened the catastrophe which makes me to-day; 
I'd given her lots of , anne ught a jolly house in 
When the wretched M. J. Hiecrys with the curate ran away! 
I’d known that he was “spooney,” but his spirifual — 
And clerical “‘ canoodling’”’ had gone on behind : 
But a parson’s always flirting, though I little thou ruin 
Would be compassed by a villain in a seedy suit of black. 


My friend, please pass the bottle, I’ve but little time to share it, 
I’ve a quart of prussic acid, an arsenicated pie ; 

An ounce of purest strychnine I shall mingle with my claret, 
And taking all, I fancy I’ve a decent chance to die! 


When I’m gone Ill take it kindly if some sympathizing raven 
Would come and haunt the churchyard where my wretched corpse 
is lain ; 
And I know at the “ post-mortem” you will find my heart engraven 
In neatest Gothic letters with the name of Mary Janz! 


INDIAN NEWS. 


THE prospects of Calcutta are anything but pleasant; in short, its 
look-out is the Hoogly-est possible. 





A HORRIBLY RIBALD RIDDLE. 
Why is friendship like an addiction to ardent spirits ?—Because it 
conduces to hand-shaking. 


A New Name ror Tee Bortenrs.—The Corg shed. 
Tvror’s AssisTaNT.—Birch Rod, 
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“DON’T TRUST TO THE P’LICE!” 


WHAT WE SAW AND HEARD IN THE STREETS OF 


LONDON. 


By Ovr Perrpatetic Purosorner. 


Onz night when the city was wrapt in sleep, 
There rose an alarum cry loud and deep: 

“ Don’t trust to the p’lice! 

Don't trust te the p'lice 1” 
And re-echoed the cry till we thought "twould ne’er cease ; 
The key-note of the song was first struck in Cornhill, 
From the lungs of all Cheapside it rose with a will ; 
The eeho rolled back from the dome of St. Paul's, 
“ Don’t trust to the p'lice!’’ steep old Ludgate-hill bawls ; 
And westward from Farringdon-street rolled afar 
The same w y, which died as it neared Temple Bar, 
Though morally brave, we were scared at the clatter, 
And at once sallied forth to see what was the matter. 


Naught. conld we 


: Unusual see, 
And the streets were quict as streets might be; 
And we took by magic spell don't scoff), 
As we wished to see decper, the shop fronts off. 


saw we there ? 


Orfovcrie ves, 
And priceless jewels beyond compare ; 
P that might grace a princess's brow, 
Diamonds that light up the darkness now, 
Rubies that gleam with their glow, 
And em’ ralds make up a goodly show; 
Gold was not weighed by the ounce, but the pound ; 
In fact it seemed we had left the bound 
Of this mortal earth, and had really found 
The dream of our childhood—Tom Tipp.er’s ground. 
But though we searched from garret to basement, 
last we discovered, with grief and amazement, 
That no “strong man’ was there to protect all this treasure ; 
That burglars and thieves might walk in at their pleasure, 
Scoop up watches and rings in & quarter-peek measure, 
Fill their pockets, and walk out again at their leisure. 


“Ton’t trust to the pilice! 
Don’t trust te the p'lice! 
Our confidence in them from henecforth must cease.” 


show, 
This morning are empty. Just fancy the blow! 
The burglars have cntered—our watches are gone— 
Not a single old ‘ fryimg-pan’ ticks there alone. 
Vanished our diamond rings ; gone our spoons; 
Stolen the baskets to hold maearoons ; 
Nota single thing’s left they could well take away. 
There’s ten thousand pounds gone, and the devil to pay. 
Where on earth are the thieves who qur shops thus could fleece f 
And terrible question—Oh/ ! where were the police ?” 


MorAL. 

Don’ t trust to the p'lice! at least, not altogether ; 
Remember, they’re ont, sirs, in fair and foul weather; 
In the sun and the wind, in the hail and the sleet, 

The blue-coated policeman must be on his beat; _ 
When clocks chime the midnight hour, we nae in bed, 
On the pavement beneath hear his regular tread ; 
Reassured then, we bury our heads ‘neath the clothes, 
And ere his last footsteps have died out we doze. 

Talk of robb’ries! we wonder, with London's vast store 
Of riches, there are not a great many more. 

But enough of our wonder—a word of advice ; 

Or, at most, some six or seven lines will suffice : 

First you, sir, whose shop—glass case, counter, and shelf— 
Is crowded with precious gems, silver, and pelf, 

Where platters of gold seem as plenty as delf, 
Save you wish to be robbed, please to nee 
But should you determine to leave it 
Don't think that your kindness will be unreward 


For the burglars will come while you're dreaming in peace, 
And should you be robbed, why hon, don't blame the police, 
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CIVIL. 
if Little Tibbitts is hurrying home to Dulwich, on a certain interesting errand. Jehu can't pass a 
' “ public’ without “ stretching hia legs.’ At the fifth stoppage 7. mildly expostulates, without 


drawing any remark from Jehu. He repeats: 


' 
i ; eo» , 
| “I SAY, DKIVER, DO YOU KNOW THAT YOU'VE KEEN HELE TEN MINUTES! (No answer.) 


T.:-——" 1 #a¥, DRIVER, DO YOU KNOW THAT You'vVE BREN HERE TEN MINUTES?" 
: Jehu 


+ AnouTr irr” 


“We, I uexun vy vast exovon! Way pon't you GO AND MAKE A #ONG 
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Gardening Notes. 


Vary early celery is known among horticulturists as “celerity.” | 
. Greek roots should ] 
| come up to the scratch of the rake. 
Spring onions ought not to come up in summer, ought ’em? or in | 
winter. 
Dog-roses may be identified by the bark on their bough-wows. 


pay what _ hoe. 
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DATA FOR JURIES. 


(Witn Esrecra, Rerexence to Breacurs 
or Pxomisy.) 


We sympathize with the difficulties of our 
countrymen who sit on a Little do we 
know the agonies which they undergo, the 
twinges of conscience, the loosening of the 
reins of the heart! The interpretation of a 
female's “ feclin’s,”’ the cstimate of a gay 
deceiver’s villany—questions how difficult! 
how abstruse! May we venture to lay down 
a few data upon which our friends may pro- 
ceed and reconcile their souls to justice ¢ 

1. When a lady, who is plaintiff, appears 
in the witness-box, shut your eyes and cars 
and think of Unyssexs and the sirens. 

2. When the defendant comes personally 
or by counsel, frown terribly, and from eyes 
bloodshot with indication cast glances of 
wriathe 

3. Listen to both sides with 
dignity. Don't way “hear, hear,’ if the 
plaintiff shows great pluck, and don’t 
whimper if a luminous tear-drop stands in 
the brilliant eye of the disappointed beauty, 
or in the dull pupil of the worn-out female 
money-hunter, as the case may be. 

4. Consider in the privacy of your own 
mind that all flesh is grass, and that if one 
“blade” be cuter than the other it is not 
absolutely necossary to root up tother, cast 
it into the oven, and play the dooce with its 
reversionary property. 

5. When you retire to consider your 
verdict, wipe your forehead, take a cooling 
draught, or pinch of snuff, a sniff of Kau de 
Cologne, oa get a flunkey to pinch your 
calves for five or ten minutes consecutively ; 
then think of your wife and seven daughters, 
the last escapade of Jemima with BensaAmin 

Rowmnson, the attorney's clerk, who pro- 
fessed adoration, but only made that a pre- 
text for fleecing you of ten pounds sterling. 

6. Having begun your consideration of the 
amount of damages, swear to your neighbour 
that you think it very hard times that the 
fees of special jurymen are not more clabo- 
rate. Discuss the last bit of local scandal 
and hobanob to your mutual satisfaction. 

7, A decent time having elapsed since you 
left the court—say fifty-five, or even filty- 
nine minutes, but don't make it exactly an 
hour if you can help it—put re heads 
together (it will be more tolerable if they 
are all bald—those who wear wigs should 
take them off and put them in their pockets, 
but put them on again before returning to 
court) and determine to do something like 
another jury has done before. Don't wait 
to reflect, but din a sum respectable in 
amount in to your foreman’s ears ; don't wait 
to discuss farther, and walk with sublime 
countenance into the awful presence of 
justice. 

8. Pocket your feos, and go home and tell 
all your friends and neighbours what a 
great ass you've made of yourself, 


becoming 


Scuoor ov Desian.—Scarborough spa. 


Tur Wonet Ongan-Guinpen.—A hollow 
gooth that plays the deuce, 


a 
———— 





| By going to a market-gardener you can obtain lilies of any valley 
| —from twopence upwards, 

| In order to make your turnips come up well, you should sprinkle 
not be planted in French beds, or they will not | small change over them, on the principle that you must invariably 


| not be likely to raise a valuable crop by planting your 
foot in your fields, although the corn may be remarkable for size. 
Always insist on your gardeners wearing hoes. 
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LOOKING GLASSES. 


Ghe Gommersial Plate Glass Gompany, 


CHARLES M’LEAN, Manager, 








78 AND 79, FLHET STREET 


(ON THE SOUTH SIDE), 


Beg to publish their Present Prices of 


CHIMNEY GLASSES, OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 


In Carved Wood Frames, Gilt in Mat and Burnished Gold :— 


Size of Glass. Size of Frames. gen é 
40 inches by 30 inches 52 inches wide by 40 inches high, from...... 215 0 
o.hClh,lC MD ln 54 ” 62 . sa ree 417 6 
60 5 48 ,, 70 ” 64 6 Se ee 910 0 
70 ” 50 84 ” 65 ” be 2 Seweas 1210 0O 


And all other sizes equally cheap and good. A large assortment of Mahogany, Walnut-wood, and 
Rosewood Cheval and Dressing Glasses, from 35s. each.- Gilt Console and Pier Tables and Glasses, 
Picture Frames, Cornices, &c., all made on the Company's premises, and at trade prices. Re-gilding in 
the best style. Also Fancy Wood Chimney Glass Frames, with best Silvered Plates, frames 3 inches 
wide, outside measurement, 56 by 46, price £4 10s. 


WALNUT, MAPLE, ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BIRCH. 


e> NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


THE WINDOW PANES ARE THE LARGEST SHEETS OF PERFECT GLASS IN THE WORLD. 





Now Ready, price 4d., in colowred wrapper, 


FUN ALMANAC KS 


FOR 1862, 1863, AND 1864. 


“FUN,” Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V., & VL, 


IN PAPER BOARDS, AT lds. THE SET. 
80, Fleet Street, London. 





THE SEVENTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN” NOW READY, PRICE 4s. 6d. 


Now Ready, in Magenta Cloth and Gold, price 4s. 6d. 


THE wots TH ac YEARLY VOLUME OF “FUN” 


4 ns - - 
i atl MCL 


‘EET nena” 


OFFICE, 80, FLEET § 
Now ready, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “FUN” | 
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FU WN —Marcs 4, 1665. 
TEETH. ff een TERA 
DENTAL SELF-MANAGEMENT. . Py >> 
A brief exposition of 
Mr.Eskell’s Patented Invention 


ree or pte omy TerTH, 


of One 4 
&, GROSVENOR STRELT, BOND STREET. 

































SANDRINGHAM BOUQUET. 
“** The rose lookeifair, but feirer-we it deem, 

















By or ee Family. } \Berthat sweet olourwhiehdoth init live.’ *) 
SANGSTERS’ UMBRE * einedaetaae OTHERS. 
2 ina Pe 
FOX’S PATENT PARAGON ae. sos Ny 2, pani oe 
W. & 7, SAMGETER bos so bey UN, 








Yy 1° i THE 
(CHILDREN S DIET. SIXTH VOLUME 










CAUTION.—The name has 
been adopted upon cheap 
qualities that counterfeit the 
a ce of BROWN and 
POLSON'S Packets. 
BROWN & POLSON’S (Second 


Quality) Inmpmw Corn Frovur is 
warranted genuine, supplied at 






Hr UN 


Now Read y, price 4s. 6d. 













BEFORE YOU HAVE YOUR 


Likeness Taken sen4.for DEWDNEY’S 















6d., and to the best of }terns of brooches, lockets, ete, wh w 
=| CORN FLOUR. ateatac." "| Sangre sais Sie 
i C:#]#:}°°2,=>= ==, |(_—<_" 
THE BOOK OF PERFUMES, is instantly 
BY EUGENE RIMMEL, ‘rman stopping, and sarge the oath,” Bold by al 
With upwards of %®@ Tiastrations by Thomas Bourdelin, etc. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s., Se ¥ nee ee eee wah , a & 





free by post for 68 Drawing-room edition, 4to., 10s. 6d., free by post for 140 stamys. 
** One of the curio« wf the season.” — Morning Post. 
** A delicious book.” ~Ban. 
ra “An elegant drawing-reem ‘book, entertaining to read as well as agreeable to look at.”— 
= Daily News. 
“A very ably written volideue, Slhof anecdote and inetruction.””— Court Journal. 
‘* Beautifally got up, and mostimberesting.””— United Service Gazette. 
** Not only an elegant but a really inetructive wolame.”’— Observer. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


oan) | Perfumer by appointment to their Majesties ere! the French, the Queen of Spain 
ae and the King of Portugal, amd-to I. the Princess of. Wales, 9 pipe = 


se ‘e 96, STRAND, 24, CORNHILL, RECKITTS DIAMOND 
Scusfcnis's|New West End Brandh, 198, RE@ENT STREET, LONDON. |= 1. Ved 4am 4 oy 


maidens. Hendin. PEN DERS, STOVES, FIREZRONS, AND CHIMMEY- 


of the above are requested, before dedlding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They contain such an secrtenenet bien, » Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
. Steoes Ironmongery, as cannot be approached @lsewhere dither for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
cngaieonass | of ae. te, £3 %hs. te with ee 
tovea, with ormolu ornamen We.; Bronzed Fenders, with stan 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £3 Ss. to £11; ditto, with —s ornaments, {rom mune 
aim. oe 100; Fire-irons from te Bt. the ” > Sa y-pleces from 


to £4. 
‘ON and all other PATENT STOVES with radiating hearth-plates. 
‘free, to the country upon 


S. BURTON, GENERAL FURMISHING es eases 
IRONMONGER. , 


BY APPOINTMENT TO E.R. THE PRINCE-OF WALAS, 


Sendsa 
t contains puede of 5300 ns of big aiees st « of 4 8i 
lb containg ds eck “stares lver 7. Ms a Elecite Siate, | — 
rhery. Beds 7 inet Remsitardonnt with Lists of of Prices and Plans 
a) tee Show-rooms, 9%, Oxtomdeetrect, -b-4yde, 2, 8, and4, Newman street ; — 


or 
place ; 

















GCecks CELEB 
CC one, ance, o,"Semake Soups, Gril 

Gray esteemed oe vesie Mente end venrivalled for 

oF une, ts is sold by the most respectable dealers 


8, Reading, Sole Manufacturer. Late 
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ROMEANY, only 
inthe kingdom. A saving of Tedbiier son. 


9%, GREAT 8T. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE. 


FUN ALMANACE 


1865, 
Now Ready, price ‘Twopence, 


S'ACES.. See eee Mew Design Axe 


64. tod 
Black Fenders, gn ee. 





















MINIATURE yey TABLES. 





* _ blond ~ ‘ — ee Vo 
— face room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
: : roved Coal ak a "64. to 308 
Dae Covers, thes set of — 15s. 
game, Catalogues, oy Tan, oF wet "pest fre ioe cograring eeu 






Pe enrol Be $3 ot ustrated Catalogue of Games Post free. 


prices, 
ASSER & SHERWIN, 81, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. “ShiOtial JOR SLace som, STRAT 


Hoase. 
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A BRIGHT TRIO. | _ CORPORATION HOBBIES, 











Tuy turn a trite proverb in Devon— Turne’s nothing in nature at all to compare 
It’s an ethic most awkwardly true— ' With the of an old 3 

“ The healer’s as bad as the stealer ;”’ There are very few things that | won't do and dare 
Joun Bricut, I commend it to you. For the sake of self-glorification. 

The offences of ruffianly Yankees P On the becka of the lamest of hobbies; 

wragfial terts Spees making nose ; Ex. gratia we'll poi to prove what we say. 
They call out, “More blood!” you say, “ Bless’em!” Pine City drilled bhies S 
ou observe, Mr. Bricut, how it goes P Te he Senne -“ 
Nest : One might think that the deeds of this force would suffice 
ieee MET To open the eyes of the veriest noodles ;__ 

But that was a useless old canon, Yet, like ladies, a corporate body thinks twice 
Condemned by the man that I si Ere it touches too harshly its lapd and poodles. 

, ang So tharming it is when one has got the chance 

Condemned, if a spoke in the wheel, Joun, To doin all matters as one is inclined to ; 

Of those whom you — to love; More especially if, when you level your lance, 

But if it would suit ’em, ah! then, Joun, You have made a good profit on ’Change and have dined too, 
You’d bring out the old sucking dove. 

But that fowl don’t suit ’em; so hey, boys! oe 
My Broadbrims and pitchers, hooray! It's clearly our duty to tall these fat dome 

Let's go im Sow valbarat; thee tics birda That there’s something in life besides eating and drinking, 
Abused in an infamous way. And gladly we'd welcome them once o’er the Pons 

Asinorum at which ee ee 
~— J a ae A Pabrrgr om. “ This conflict Abolish oe re who their 
grand in ighest degree. Is to r all ’cute litan 

Friend Forster, my drab-shorts are nervous And cease to find Seine sate ek : 

With tidings from over the sea. And dear Maus, ALpERMAN’s crumpots and muffins ! 

** America ! country of freedom! 

For my beaver is fully with courag A Voice from the Servants’ *All. 
or my beaver is with co @ Servan 
Aidt boa Wee oleerannees a ego uf . 

i : : Dear Mister Fun,—Servis is no ineritance, wich you bo aware 
Bethink thee, friend Forsrex, what glory, of, and if not this wil tel youso. there as bin a grate about 
Quite out of my course, the parkiaites as teadaniem. gives un pees earenenatnneeen a urn . 

To ride on a jackass down Broadway— 2 one Seana? pees | een ene who from 
I couldn’t quite manage a horse— mixing wi . re as ae 

“ Either side me two friends of my“boso noshuns totly unsooted to his rank, chest korse ~~ 
The while I am holding on tight ; oe pone elie dagpentfara, Aadongtiyy ado Brivo ys is it the 

What a trio! Tsmear (no, mus sudan 2s, menijnes os fo wate Soh oss Gat Des ets cag 

: ,99 
ae vay een sunt on the bil to a servant as gits it im suner? Or is it tho 

The man to his fancy; if you, Jou, servant who gits the pussentage and if a kareful lays it up 
Prefer, for your own special ends, is old age and buies a public or a gringrosery or 80 as to 

To take up with Federal rowdies, — _|im from the workus? Or is it the master as pays the munny 
And hold them as dear special friends, who Ty beaskaan?. W0ej/aumema teen ancwen to deh ner aaa with praps 

’Tis naught of concern to us boobies, intrest 0, MisTER FUN, nO wun is urt : 

Who object to the spilling of blood ; wy ates wich wont do no good for pussentages wil be pade |. 

A fancy peculiar to some men, ™ same | ee aia aT ie NS ee 

: erstands is bisness i spose it amuses the masters 
Ta The Feney 90, 7 Oe tork and rite litters to the papers wich didnt ort to such if 

Ded les yuh eee ey Seer they only did wot was but as so menny of a 
We left you to work your will ; ritten and there litters ave bin put in praps you wil put in givi ) 

To cut the good Order nursed ye our side of the subjeck and beleef mee to bee a Konstant Supskriber 
While keeping its titular still ; and | 4 pous Sunvawr. | 

be bee leave to tell you theten Bary afraid : ; 

t you'll j it unwo ief— 
That «Tho heslets an bad as the stealer,” Jouw Busomr, THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH, . 
The receiver as bad as the thief. Ap-rix Crrriciszp. | . 
On, Nar. : 
RATHER STRONG. veto | 
Ir is not an unfrequent thing to meet with curiosities of all sorts Of his speech can his enemies snap, 
amon g our American cousins ; for a fat seen 0 Che soliton 3 Good hap! 
the Federal people commend us to the subjoined morceau. At we 


| 


thought it was a joke, remembering that on occasion Baotusr 
Seenenas te tok cae toes in the selection of subjects for Fe Fane Bevass 600 we erent 
jocularity ; but then the Federal Senate is not exactly the locality for ee ee still a ap; 
e perpetration of such an excessively mauvaise And he talked rather big of the pap. 
strange things de: cnser. ove Sunes. 1. 9 Seehnes oe See. ‘And whade tho French engfles hd Sep 
President, too, is an acknow —his enemies say buffoon, Their wings, and in olap : 
but that is rude, and we would not for worlds be guilty of anything ee en ee ee ne ; 
of that sort. when we read that a Ma. Cowan had presented a Were lying—with other —~ 
petition asking that the Constitution be so amended as “to recognize clap-trap 
e existence of a Supreme Being,” and that the said petition was But Nar. ; 
referred to a Select we are naturally inclined to ask, “Is Can turn on an eloquent tap; . 
it a grim joke ? or is it that the Americans have hitherto, according to And : ; a 
their itution, been atheists? If the former, we cannot say much A fine on his hook when he'll 
of the taste dictating it; and if the latter, would it not havé been And bind up a great deal with one 
better not to publish the fact to the world? At any rate, they are to Conceal in a sweet smile a slap, err d 
congratulated that they are taking steps to remove the stigma. ee ee ae . 
And there, for the present, we will leave the question. And cry, What a cute fellow is Nar. 
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LETTERS TO THE COUNTRY. 
On tHe Opexrna or THE Lonpon Season. 


No. I.—Mascv.irse. 


Dear Franx,—All the world and his wife are in town, 
Their lilies revived and their roses quite blooming ; 
Whilst coachmen look plumper and chambermaids sweet, 

And the hacks on the Mall show the acme of grooming. 


To state in a letter the thoughts which career 
Through my brain, like the steed of Six Puasnvs Apotto, 
Would take a whole morning—and you know, dear Frayx, 
How slow most wits are when they have mine to follow! 


But strange though it seem, when I sit down to write, 
My thoughts wander sadly to short whist and billiards ; 

When bent on being sober my merriment whelms up, 
And could it o’ertlow would most certainly fill yards. 


Still, chum of my soul, you know gossip's my forte— 
Though forte when fat and fair f can put up with; 
And now I'll relate what a gorgeous set out 
The dowager had whom I first took a cup with. 


Nay, I’ve altered my mind, for I’ve thought of a piece 
Of queer news to delight you—a queer on dit has it 
That a very famed tailor has di ped into ink 
And started a sheet in Pall Mall, called the Gazette. 


This tailor is wealthy—most gladly he leaves 
His cabbage, I fancy, to start as a journalist ; 

There’s Tro..ore to help him, and Hexrs helps him too, 
And a few other swells complete his diurnal list. 


But it’s horribly slow, and its news is all stale, 
It doesn’t e’en give us the Pall Mall arrivals! 
If the tailor conceives he has done something fine, 
How poor must his estimate be of its rivals! 


* * 7 * * * 


Confound it, dear Franxx, what a nuisance it is, 
When cousins will bore you with Rmme and chatter! 
Hint that they're smitten, and when you would leave them, 
Go with you, though you be going to your hatter. 


By-bye, my dear boy, I'm going down te the House, _ 
Whore a friend of us both makes a startling assumption, 
That he's got something into his head !—oh, how strange !— 

And believes he surpasses your crony Tom GumtTion. 





An Answer to Goldsmith's Words, “O Tell me Truly 


What is Love.” 


Love is a comical thing, 
And gives itself numerous airs ; 

Twill make a man whistle and sing 
When he ought to be saying his prayers. 


Love is a comical thing, 

The root of all evil I’m told; 
Grey hairs it will frequently bring 

Prematurely, before we are old. 
Love is a comical thing, 

It induces a fellow to spoon ; 
And oft silly verses to sing, 

When he can’t get one cadence in tune. 
Love is a comical thing, 

And it comes on one all unawares ; 
From the labouring man to the king, 

All rest and repose it impairs. 
Love is a comical thing, 

And so frequently ends in a knot, 
That I jollily, carelessly sing, 

If I marry just yet I'll be shot! 





Ride a Cockhorse! 


We are glad to hear it, and hope Viscornr Amn(eR)Ley will 


win in a canter. 
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A RELIC. 4 
LENES ADDRESSED FROM LivERPOOL To A Friend IN Lonpon. 
(Accompanying a Memento.) 


Tue Liverpudlians, in the last few days, 
Have made a pretty riot, you’re aware, 
Compelling Fay to enter a new phase, 
Nor letting Mr. Ferevson lodge there ! 
They Witi1am Davenport drove off the stage— 
No “ Bill at sight,”’ in face of that uproar, he! 
As for the other,—such their headlong rage, 
That Ina was a very brief furore.* a 


They knocked to smithereens the tambourine— 5 
Smashed the guitar—so fiercely did they thump it. 
Never on any stage will more be seen 
That weighty tube, by courtesy a trumpet! 
They tore the structure’s triple-folding door 
Right off the hinges, Ainjuring the entire wood, 
And then they threw the structure on the floor, 
And made it into comminuted firewood ! 


No preternatural interference came, r 
Though sure such outrage was enough to stir it. 
The Brothers could not manifest—oh, shame! 
Though this was just the time to show their spirit! 
The chosen mediums from such risk to snatch, 
No spirit hands could be palmed off by PALMER. 
Nor—till with the whole thing they’d played old scratch— 
Did the fierce Liverpudlians grow calmer. 
Well! as a rule, whatever’s done by dint 
Of violence I deprecate. But then 
If such impostors, when uncloaked, the hint 
Won't take, you must use measures to such men ! 
“ar been exposed in every sort of way— 
The philosophic—the acute—the quizzical— 
But since no moral force with them had sway, 
The sole force left to settle them was physical. 4 


. oe Ri ea ys i i ce hi *, 


7 i ” 2 
wi 4 penssnasctanipisteiauicansieasitne: siiteibicisdcaa 


I happened to be there—nor did forget 

You'd like a relic. I'd some trouble grabbin’ it. 
It is not very much of it—and yet 

You'll value it—a splinter of the cabinet. 


AN ALPHABET. 


A was an article calling attention, 

ZB was the bill, the great bone of contention ; 
C was the cook, crowing over her hoards, 

D was the duke who e all the frauds. 
£ was the effort to put down abuse, 

# was the flunkey who cried “ O the deuce!’ 
@ was the grocer who said he’d be just, 

Hf was the honour which follow him must. 

J was the item, per centage included, 

J was the justice, so sadly deluded, 

K was the knave who made sundry excuses, 
I was the law to avoid these abuses. 

M was the master so sold to the trade, 

NV was good Niexisson lending his aid. 

O was Oxtvi, a lady of title, 

P was her porter, who'd her bills to settle. 

Q was the question ’twixt servant and master, 
FR was the row, and its sequel disaster. 

S was the servant who pickings demands, 

T was the tailor playing agto his hands. 

UV’ was the urchin employed by the cook, 

VY was the valet who perquisites took. 

IF was the waste of the money and food, 

X the exception—the servant that’s . 

Y the young maid who resolved to steer clear, 
And Z (said), “I’m content with my wages and beer.” 








. ea Desrnverion.—The rapidity with which firemen “go to 
es 1” 


Morro ror Some Jort-Srock Companres.—Summum’ bonum. 


Eant Rvsseix’s son has been invited to become a candidate for | (Right of translation reserved.) 





* “Ira furor brevis es'.”"—Latin Grammar. 
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A Chapter from the History of William Barrow, 


A porter at Euston - square Station, who, at an early age (though an 
advanced period of his porter-age), finding that “lines” do not always 
“ fall in pleasant places,’’ and not viewing the employment as a “ permanent 
way’ of life, left the terminus (so circumstances often de-termine us), and 
resolving to take no other en-gauge-ment, either broad or narrow, joined the 
constabulary body, at the same time changing his name, by way of giving 


himself an aim in life. 
Brit Barrow worked in Euston-square, 
The terminus about ; 
And from his youth did duty there, 
As porter, hale and stout. 


And as his bulk increased each day, 
His upward stature grew; 

For running on the six-foot way, 
He ran to six foot, too. 


He eyed with observation keen 
The 


“ Why, I don’t want,” he said, “the stuff 
That folks call education ; 


Ive got of learning quite enough, 
To fit me for my station. 

“i labels I can patch, 
As ti y as my betters ; 

A man hi can attach, 
Though not attached to letters.” 


For why? “ The wages is so low, 
I’m stumped when all is bought ; 

Though I am six foot two, I knew 
It me very short. 


‘“‘For six long years I’ve slaving been, 
Yet can’t support a wife ; 

I'll cut this line at once—I mean 
T’ll cut this line of life. 


‘“‘ For though these mediums make a boast 
Of spirit-life discerning, 

And tell us they can raise a ghost, 
I’m sick of table-turning.”’ 

So in the world to seek relief, 
He wandered on his way ; 

Just like an exile, for his grief 
Was, “‘ Maladie du pays.” 

Now Bru he knew Policeman X, 
Who would be madé, of course, 

Could he so strong a man annex, 
And gain him for the force. 


So when they met he showed him cause 
To play this winning card ; 
Said he, “ For inches such as yours 
The place is Scotland-yard. 
“Once on the beat, as sure as fate, 
You must go in and win; 
Besides, you can’t hitinerate, 
Without high rate of tin. 


** And even if the years should roll, 
And wages not increase, 

You will be better on the whole, 
As guardian of the peace. 

‘‘Dame Fortune scorns the timid glance, 
The bold alone detect her ; 

Look up, and you've got every chance 
Of rising to inspect-her.” 


Says Bruix, “This new Marne line may prove 


fore worthy my devotion ; 
And I shall gain by this here move, 
If I can get pro-motion. 
“T’m yours! if any man says ‘ No,’ 
You give his head a puneh on ; 
I'll drop Bit Barnow, wheel or woo— 


Henceforth my name's Tux Tavwemzon.” 





? Dear Sracxens.—Those ladies who will come out im the fashion. 


Supposed to be lignum vite, or the wood of Hife. No doubt it is toe 
certain extent, but we should say it is rather living. 


account of this evident sign of approaching incapacit 





CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 


Pickep up py Our Own Movcuarp. 


Smirn.—If Broruzsr Jonatnan takes it into his head to walk into 
Canada, if all accounts be true, I don’t see what's to prevent him. 

Brown.—No, nor I either, for the matter of that; But the 
Canadians must-defend themselves if they don’t want to be annexed. 

Smrrnu.—Ah, that’s all very well; but where is the money to come 
from? The colonists object rr it strongly. 

Brown.—Well, they’ve a beginning at any mite towards 
collecting a force, and are going to raise 8,000 militia. 
_ Sarru.—That’s a inning certainly, but unless it is considerably 
increased, I fancy when the time comes for defending’ themselves, 
they'll find that they are like the rat that got into the trap. 

RnowN.—How was that ? 

Surru.— Why, in a fix of course. 

hinatee aan Hudderefishi, their: powons 
e exposures at and their of 

extracting money out of Bri poets woall be limi 

Surru.—I don’t know; as a the publie are fools, and can 
be induced to part with their money on a very 
a you see, they were regularly 


drawn 

Surru.—I your pardon, it was a with-drawn 
. roti Sresegr’s enclosure of Wimbledon © don't 
seem to find favour in the eyes of the i itants 


Like the Royalists in Cuannzs tam Fruse’s : to a 
yaliste they object 


Sarrn.—Not eee ae the chief thimgs to be 
ee ee Siesta ive they t h 
— are 80 ve won’ " ow 
much they will be benefited by Loxp Sruncen's pockets being filled. 
Salioe Mite te sell. the portions | a Rye 
won’ i i as pro ey are 
. ag ttc: let . on , 
ROWN.—. rour pardon, they-—— 
Smrru.— Alone. . . 
Brown.—Ah, that alter’s the case. 


7 





SURPLUS THREE MILLIONS. 


Sine a song of sixpences 
Off full many a tax— 

Sing a song of burdens great 
Taken off our backs. 

Joun Butt no longer rides about 
With black care on the pillion, , 

For Guiapstone’s got, beyond a doubt, 
A surplus of three million. 

(Chorus of delighted taz, vers.) 


Giapstone’s got, beyond a doubt, 
A surplus of three million ; 
Long life to GLapstone ! let us shout! 
The coach to gui 
In which we ride, 
He is the best postilion. 
Sing of cheaper luxuries — 
Necessaries cheap ; 
Trade and commerce hi 
He away will sweep. 
No war establishments with drought 
Shall threaten the civilians, 
For Giapstoxe’s got, ne a doubt, 
A surplus of three millions. 
Chorus of enraptured taxpayers.) 
ane beyond a doubt, 


A us of three million ; 
Long life to Giapetons! let usshout! 
(Note by auther)* 
The only rhyme 
- ‘There is this time, _— 
I can’t bring in—* pavilion.” 





Ov wnat xixp or Woop mm tTxe Poor Law Boanp Mins ?— 


* The gentleman has received his retiring ae three million per anm., 08 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tue Luxcnuer at Tue Puss. 


Tur members of Parliament aro already settling down to their stride, | 
and business has begun in earnest. ‘There have been some capital | 
speeches already—though of course one finds them reported in the | 
Times alone. The Daily Telegraph has so little space to spare, owing to 
its interesting collection of advertisements, that it can only give a very | 
lifeless condensation, the mere husk of debate, and has recently com- | 
pressed even that still more to give a dull and distorted epitome of the 
evening’s doings. It strikes me that a penny paper giving nothing 
but the speeches in the House t# extenso would sell well. It might be 
even a day after the fair, or reprint in the evening (when people get | 
home and want a read after dinner) the reports of the morning’s 7imes. 
For—though every one does not know it—such a proceeding is no in- 
fringement of the law of copyright. What appears in a daily paper is | 
not copyright, for the obvious reason that news cannot be made copy- 
right. So that in spite of the thunder, the letters of “Our Own 





Commissioner’ might be reprinted by any enterprising publisher who 
the case, but such is the law! 
SHERMAN’s opinion about the prospects of the war, which he stated— 


—*‘in a confidential discourse with a correspondent of the World at | 
Savannah, and published in that journal of yesterday.’ SuexMan is 
of opinion that the war is only about to begin instead of being near its 
end, and gives good reason for his opinion. He says the policy of 
giving up rivers and seaboard cities, if it injures the prestige of the 
Confederacy, strengthens it in more than eq ratio, by concentrating 
its forces ; and, he adds—and the fact speaks volumes for the earnest- 





j 


chose to do it. Idon’t commit myself to an opinion as to the justice of | 


as the Jimes’ correspondent at New York says in rather queer English 


[Marcu 4, 1865. 
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AFTER-DINNER SENTIMENT. 


Bob :—“ AND THEN SHE SMILED UPON ME; AND I SHAY, OLE FLER, I FEEL CHOKE FULL OF BLISS 


Harry :—“ WELL, BLISS AIN'T A BAD worD, BuT I PREFER THE OLD ONE OF GROG.” 
oy 


from those cities"instead of having™the risk and expense of blockade 
running. In other words, the Federal occupants sof Southern cities 
will sell to the enemy! 

Tue General Exhibition of Water Colours, of which I spoke last 
week, is open, and a capital collection itis. Both the Old and New 
Societies might be proud of many of the pictures exhibited. ‘There 
are fewer really bad ones than one sees, as a rule, in those societies. 


| The private view—though why it was called private, when all the world 


was invited, is more than I can tell—took place on the 18th, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the number of extensively (I mean “ widely ’’) 
dressed ladies, who talked very loud, and looked at nothing except 


| each other’s bonnets. 





An Epitaph. 
PLACED AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Hic jacet the corpus 
Of the ill-fated porpoise. 





EMIGRATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


Tue most interesting news from America that we have had lately is | , Ir is stated that a great emigration of Welshmen is, in consequence 


of certain negotiations with the Argentine Republic likely to take 
place to Patagonia. Surely if any people from the United Kingdom 
must emigrate in that direction, it is the Irish who should seek Pat- 
agonia. | 





A CHROMATIC CONUNDRUM. 
Wuart is the colour, of a scream ?—Yell-ho, of course! 





A Rent iy tHe Crovps.—Eighteenpence per week for lodgings in 


ness of the Northerners—the South will be able to get what they want | a top-garret with a skylight. 
ELE 
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SAFE AS HOUSES. 
Party smoking :—“TAKE IT EASY, BILL, WE’VE GOT TILL MONDAY MORNING, AND THERES 


NOBODY ABOUT BUT THE POLICE!” 
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Fun in Parliament. 


a Sod 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Fersrvary 20. 


Tue Honovrasie Siivessy Bernect made the acquaintance of his 
own father. Having been presented with a neat thing in appoint- 
ment by his papa, it was aceording to Cocker that he should be 
brought into the House of Lords by Sir Joun Lerevre, and then and 
there introduced to that Chancellor who, when his own family and 
friends are concerned, never allows a chance to slip. Of course father 
and son had never seen each other before. Westpcry put on his 
spectacles and examined BETHEL as curiously asif he were a Japanese, 
and Brrue.t tried to look as frightened as possible; but he wasn’t 
frightened, for we caught him indulging in a most irreverent move- 
ment of the dexter eyelid, right up in the face of the scandalized 
Westsury, who, though not appearing to notice the telegram, made a 
stifled grunting which boded ill for BerHELu’s peace.of mind in private 
relations. In fact Betrur.i did catch it, and is still catching it; for 
BETHELL’s new swt of clothes, presented to him by his papa, so that 
he might look very fine on the day of his installation as new Reading 
Clerk, have been taken away and locked up for a month. 

Lorp LyvepEN questioned the Government as to the defences of 
Canada. What were the Government going to do, and what did they 
know about JoNATHAN’s mind, and didn’t it look as if we were likely 
to have a rumpus with JonatTHan?’ Wasn't it on the cards that 
JONATHAN Nortu and JonatTHan Sovrn might settle their own 


| little matter by a little combination rather pugnacious than other- 


| 


' 


| 


wise in. the direction of Canada? Eari pe Grey anp Riron— 
‘Oh, for shame! for shame!—how could you think of such a 
thing? Really I’m astonished! With regard to America’s feel- 
ings, we’re in a beautiful state—’pon my word we are. It’s not 
nice to talk in this way. If you go on like this we shall get 
into a row. You want to know about the money; well, £200,000 
are wanted to make Montreal, &c., comfortable, but we're only 
going to let her have £50,000 to begin with. Oh, there’s plenty of 
time, don’t make a row—I hate a row.”’ Eanrt Derny thought it 
would be a most shabby proceeding if we made a present of Canada to 
JONATHAN. EArt GRANVILLE “felt it was a question which must be 
approached with considerable delicacy’’—ministerial way of confessing 
that they’re ina funk. The Ear. or tHe FLanpy Mrvp “ regretted” 
that his noble friend Lyvepgn had said anything about it. ‘“ Let 
sleeping dogs lie,’’ that was his (FLanpy Minp’s) advice. He (FLanpy 
Mrinp) had found it answer. ‘Rest and be thankful.’’ Oh, dear, 
dear! if people would only see the use of that, what trouble would be 
saved, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Sir C. Doveias brought forward the case of two men at Middeton 
Cheney, who, having offended against the Refreshment House Act, 
were most harshly sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. Sir 
GEORGE GreY admitted that the Act required revision. And care- 
fully does it require revision in its principal feature of compulsory 
closing at one o’clock. It is very ditlicult to legislate without injury 
to some class who do not deserve to suffer; the Act was much 
needed ; it was pointed at the low, riotous Haymarket, and it has 
done wonders in that Augean stable; but in our zeal for its healthy 
operation there, we must not forget how it presses on those who toil 
far into the morning, so that we may have the news of the day. For 
these something must be done. 

Mr. Hrezet brought in a bill to do away with that most edifying 
spectacle—a public execution. It is to be understood that a monster 
meeting of the roughs will shortly be held to petition against this 
wicked invasion of their privileges. 

Mr. Viturers, with a new bill on Poor Rekief in Unions. The bill 
seems tolerably efficient; will to a certain extent put a foot down 
upon guardians, and prevent them from hunting paupers to earth, 
that is, from parish to parish until they drop by the way. Poor 
Relief in Unions! ‘True! true! very poor relief. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 


Noble lords listened to Weatsury, on County Courts, for five and 
twenty minutes, and then knocked off. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Cheltenham and Gloucestershire Water Works Bill. Pretty piece 
Cheltenham badly off for water, and doesn’t 
like their Severn tipple, so proposed to take a million gallons per day 
from the sources of our Thames. Wouldn't they like it, and didn't 
they like it? and didn’t they wish they might get it’ but the wish 
came to grief of course. 115 to 88. The m tjority ought to have been 
larger. These Cheltenhamites are cool hands certainly. 

Sin J. Sueriey showed his new diploma from the College of Colney 


of impudence this was. 
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Hatch. He wanted to know what they were going to do with the 
vacant space between Bridge-street and New Palace-yard. Mr. 
Cowrer trusted that the House were not of the SHELLEY mind. 
“Vacant space?’’ Ah, Sueriey forgot the locality ; it lies some- 
on between the anterior and posterior developmen} of the SHELLEY 
skull. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnzspay. 


Second reading of Mr. Dayxman’s very useful bill on Felony and 
Misdemeanour. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuvrspay. 


In reference to Mr. Farnart, Eant Forreseve manufactured a 
mare's nest. Earn Granvitie and Eart Dery both pointed out the 
equine « haracter of Ear. Forrescve’s construction. Mr. FARNALL, & 
special Commissioner for the suffering Lancashire district, had been 
invaluable. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


On the Piccadilly and Park-lane New Road Bill, Sir J. Faravsson 
said he didn’t like the Hamilton-place scheme; would prefer going 
ahead ; would like to knock down some big houses. Mn. Trre didn't 
see why we should knock down big houses when there was no ooca- 
sion. Hamilton-place is the bost road, says Mr. Trre, and we are 
inclined to agree with him. Mr. H. Lewis, having escaped from the 
custody of his keeper, stated his desire for a road across Hyde-park. 
Hl. Lewis was presently captured by the keeper aforesaid, and taken 
home; but he's very harmless. 








COMBERMERE. 
Diep Feprvary 21st, 1865. 


‘To mortal eye impalpable, 
They trod the silent floor ; 

Fifty captains large in fame, 

‘Their ghosts in serried phalanx came 
Along the corridor. 


In front of the battalion, 

Moved one whom all obeyed ; 
Pointing onwards down the gloom ‘ 
To the aged Marshal's room, 

Strode the master shade, 


That mighty lord of warriors, 
Whose mighty deeds began ; 
sy crushing legions at Assaye, 
And ended not until the day 
He crushed the Corsican. 


Now from the realms of Spiritland 
He comes—the leader still— 

On to the death of ComnexnMEns, 

With Crawrorp, Ricumonp, and Narigr, 
And Somexser and Hii. 


Picron and Pacx and Beresrorp, 
And ANGLEsgy and Ciypeg, 

Hanprnor and Lynpocn, and the rest, 

They slowly march—in solemn quest, 
By order of the guide. 


They enter in—they range themselves 
Around the veteran's bed; 

Not a movement, not a sign 

Breaks their fixedness of line 
Till Compenmene is dead, 


Then their leader waved the jasper 
‘Truncheon that he bore ; 

And they marched them out—and lo! 

With them another form doth go 
Adown the corridor, 


VISCOUNTESS PALMERSTON’S ASSEMBLY. 

of “distinction” entertained at 

Se that of a Mz. 
ble” in- 





Amonost the names of persons 
Viscountess Patmenston’s late “ Assembly,” we notice 


CatcrarT. Can this be the ‘weuthg aud high! regpecta a 
dividual who so ably fills the proud position Of Ca 


re” ‘i Viscountess to 
‘extreme penalty of the law?’ If so, we sulvise the 
drop his acquaintance. It is not in such distinguished company one 
would expect to find Cavcrarr hanging out. 
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| LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN. 


No 13.—Tus Ixperenpent Memser. 


Havrxc pointed out to our students the advantages of being a 
Member Independent, and having sketched out generally an outline of 
the mode in which the Member Independent can turn his position to 
account, we se to give a brief consideration to the various de- 
scriptions of tae endent Members to be met with in the House. 

Perhaps one of the easiest forms of Independent Membership to 
assume is the Religious. We shall not attempt to go into the minute 
differences of detail which distinguish the different sections—or sects 
—of the Members Independent Religious at present to be met with in 
the House of Commons. They range from a Newpecate to a Bowyer, 
which implies almost as great a distance as the “From Indus to the 
Pole” of Porr.* 

There are, however, broad grounds of similarity—a common like- 
ness, which it is not difficult to indicate, and which it will be most 
advantageous for our young beginners to be acquainted with, in order 
that they may frame themselves on the best model. 

In the first place, then, the Member Independent Religious must be 
nobly bigoted. No arguments must be able to convince, no entreaties 
must be able to soften him. He must talk Smithfield stake, faggot, 
and torch, and breathe fines and imprisonments, or he will not appear 
to be a truly devout Christian, and fail to inspire the respect which is 
80 very nece in order to preserve him from contempt. 

In the next place he must be exceedingly suspicious and uncharit- 
able. He should never hesitate to impute the worst of motives to his 
opponents cially if those opponents happen to be religious ones. 

o spare a fallen friend or to forgive an enemy would be at once to 
sacrifice his character for consistency as a Member Independent 
Religious. 

Our young students will perceive that the assumption of this 
character is not very arduous, and exacts no superhuman efforts. 

| Indeed, to be the character we have described, a man must not be 

' clever, and the r6/e is, therefore, well suited for the great majority of 

| young politicians. Bigotry and intolerance as a rule are qualities 
which a man need not acquire; they come naturally, and are the 
things which education is applied to remove by misguided persons, 
who do not know the value of such gifts. 

One great advantage in being a Member Independent Religious is 
that you cannot be called on to give reasons for your opinions; or if 
you are you can indignantly refuse to argue about matters of belief— 
as if reason were not expected of a religious Independent Member. 

It will be advisable for the aspiring statesman who adopts this line 
to arm himself with an ample store of religious quotations. He may, 
on the strength of his character, make the most familiar and common 
use of illustrations which other persons would perhaps consider too 
solemn to be put to such vulgar uses. His conduct will be explained 

| as zeal, plain-spoken earnestness, the natural result of the tone of 
| his mind. 

On the other hand he must be sure, should his opponents have 
| recourse to the same style, to adopt a horrified tone and talk about 
| “ ribaldry’’—nobody knows exactly what it means, and it sounds like 
j 
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something very dreadful. 

By following these hints, and studying either of a teacher of 
elocution or from the glass a sanctimonious expression,f our young 
student may be aan in a short time to play the part. The minor 
matters of detail and the particular hobby which he intends to adopt 
must be left to him. 





EPIGRAM. 
On THE ADMISSION OF CLERGYMEN TO THE Bar. 
Tat parsons may not take a fee 
ied ded a cruel fact is, 


For those who preach so much might be 
Sometimes allowed to practise. 





A Game ror THE City Pouice to Practise By way or Pastiwe.— 
Hunt the sitppers. 

“ Dennis, my boy,” said an English schoolmaster to his Hibernian 
pupil, “I fear I shall make nothing of you; you've no application.” 
‘An’ sure enough, sir,’ said the quick-witted lad, “isn’t it myself 
that’s always being tould there’s no occasion for it? Don't I see 
every day in the newspapers that ‘no Irish need apply,’ at all, at all ’”’ 





* Out of regard toMaz. Newpxgcatz we would explain that this is not the Pope 
of Rome. 


+ A recipe for this expression may be given in the following terms :—‘‘ Draw 
down the corners of your mouth and turn up the whites of your eyes. Keep your 
hair lank and smooth, and snuffle at convenien: opportunities, A slight elevation 
of the eyebrows may be thrown in as garnishing,’ 


[Marcu 4, 1865. 





ECHOES OF THE WHEE. 
No. I. 


Reapers who pore o’er the papers, 
Times, or Telegraph, or Star, 
Moneyed merchants of the city, 
Hurrying east through Temple Bar ; 
Dwellers in the rich Belgravia, 
Listless o’er the Morning Post— 
Tell me, one and all, what column 
Of the paper charms you most. 


Have “ Our Correspondent’s”’ letters 
A bewitching charm for you? 
In the records of the police-court 
Do you hope for something new ? 
Does the “Sky-rocket’s” bright flashing, 
E’en your inmost soul illume, 
Chasing with its scintillations 
All the clouds of mental gloom ? 


Do you love the page which treateth 
Of certificates and shares, 

Stock and scrip, and all the varied 
Mysteries of bulls and bears ? 

Yet when all these fail to please you 
(Confidently so to speak), 

One and all find out the column 
Headed “ Echoes of the week.” 


There you'll read McCieiian’s doings— 
Here a birth, and there a death ; 
And concerning dissolution 
What our jaunty Premier saith. 
Accidents oa dire offences, 
Never vainly will you seek 
In the column which for heading 
Beareth “ Echoes of the week.”’ 


That it is my fav’rite column, 
Freely stands a fact confest ; 

I'll admit its well-known heading 
Did this article suggest. 

Leaving things of public int’ rest, 
Scorning themes of private pique, 

Mirrored, will I show my readers 
My real ‘‘ Echoes of the week.” 


First I played a game at billiards, 
With the winsome ADELAIDE ; 
Winner I (scant consolation, 
Well I knew she never paid. 
Months ago that fact I found out, 
To my sad and bitter cost) ; 
Her revenge was claimed by Harry 
(That's her brother), and I lost. 


Dinner at the London Tavern, 
Covent Garden claims a night; 

England's beauties there are gathered, 
Can you match me such a sight ? 

When next morn my den I enter, 
Thinking of a theme for Fun, 

At the front door knocks my tailor, 
And the tiger scents a dun. 


Walks, that worthy had forbidden, 
Lest his lord the bailiffs claim; 

** But enjoy yourself,”’ he added, 
“In your chambers all the same.” 

So we sent for trusty comrades, 
Men of poetry and pun, 

And while quafling whisky toddy, 
Soon forgot the name of dun. 


But when mirth was at its highost, 
Quoth a boy outside the door, 

‘* Please, sir, we are out of copy, 
Could you send a column more ?”’ 

Then ’midst fumes of whisky toddy, 
And tobacco’s fragrant reek, 

I sat down and quickly dashed off 
These real “‘ Echoes of the week.” 


_—_—_—_—_————————————— 


_ Preasvre ann Prorit.—Fn of course. Pleasure !—no doubt of it. 
Equally doubtless also is the_profit—youthave ever so many pun'd- 
notes for your money. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 


By Ovr Specrat Commissioner. 
No. IX. 


My pear F'vx,—Could you but realize the sense of relief experienced 
by your Special Comamissioner on leaving Aden and the Red Sea, your 
heart would beat with such a throb of delight as to lead you to imagine 
that not a regular human organ, but a young and powerful steam engine 
in full working order was pulsating within your waistcoat. For such and 
no other was the sensation that pervaded your 8. C. when once more he 
trod the deck of the steamer, as she cleft her way through the billows 
of the Indian Ocean. (There weren't any billows, and the sea was-as 
smooth as glass, but you must yourself see that so vague an expression 
as “waves’’ would have spoiled the sentence.) As a coaling station 
Aden may be a success ; as a place of residence for anything of greater 
intellectual capacity than a misanthropic salamander it is decidedly a 
failure. Your Special Commissioner, to the shame of an unapprecia- 
tive nation be it spoken, is a poor man, but the mines of Golconda, 
with the Koh-i-noor thrown im as a makeweicht, all the monster 
nuggets that have ever been discovered in California and Australia, 
and the wealth of the Roruscnrtps, Barres, Fovutps, and Hopgs 
put together would not tempt that young man to reside at Aden for 
any length of time. No! rather would he be entombed alive in a 
cellar in Fleet-street, with nothing on which to support life but 
Tvuprpen’s “ Proverbial Philosophy’’ and a bottle of South African 
port. The force of language can no further go, and as a general rule 
don’t go half so far. 

For the next ten days your Special Commissioner never saw land. 
Not that he particularly wanted to, for the last specimen of the article 
he had investigated at Aden had really rather disgusted him than 
otherwise, and tended to make him prefer the open sea. Perhaps he 
was more especially led to take this view of matters by the circum- 
stances that now he was furnished with a most efficient pair of sea 
legs, to say nothing of an excellent appetite, which induced him to 
enjoy the sea breezes, and to do the fullest justice to the rood things 
the P. and O. Company directly, and you indirectly, had been kind 
enough to provide for him. And was it pleasant?’ Your 8. C. is 
inclined to believe it was! My dear Fun, there are epochs in the 
life of every one, which lasting, may be, but fora brief period, are fixed 
indelibly in our recollections. The morning after your Special Com- 
missioner’s first appearance at a public dinner, when the soup had 
such a singular effect upon him, is one of these. The voyage from 
Aden to Point de Galle is another, though of a far more pleasing 
kind. Ah! they were haleyon days! Your Special Commissioner 
must pause for a moment to drop a private tear over the memories of 
the past! 


x *- & * * + 


Ceylon. 








SONG OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


some of them to receive orders to go to the North Pole.” 
Mrxe editor! mine editor! my heart is sore opprest, 
A feartul load of grief and woe lies heavy at my breast; 
Forth to the land where ice-kings reign thou say’st I must £0 ; 


me soP 


Why dost thou send thy trusty sub, an exiled wanderer, forth 

Unto the realm of frost and snow, the region of the North ? 

Why must his lordly form be cased in suits of seal-skin furs, 
While coat and cap acquaintance make, lest he should lose his ears ? 


In Hansom cab ‘tis his delight to journey on his way, 

Why, then, for months on months must his conveyance be a sleigh ? 
Where traces break and dogs may start, and tumbles on the ico 
(He speaketh from experience now) are anything but nice. 

Why must he (well thou know’st he loves the rich and dainty fare) 
For long months be content to dine on steaks of seal or bear, 

And ’stead of Bass’s bitter beer to cheer his hours of toil, 

Wash down his latest article with pints of prime train oil ? 

Why is he sent? Doth travel yet another martyr claim ? 

Is there a niche unoccupied within the Hall of Fame ? 

Doth Science ask his services, and will not be refused ? 

Really he feels the compliment, but begs to be excused. 


Is there no news to chronicle in Paris’ crowded streets ? 

Doth England take no int’rest in Secessia’s gallant feats ? 

Needs Poland no Commissioner to plead her failing cause / 

Are there no “Sky-rockets”’ to write on Britain and her laws ? 
Send him who “did’’ the Danish war, send the Orimean bard, 
He's strong of limb, and swart of brow, and bearded like the pard ; 
Well that Commissioner could face the biting Arctic snows, 

And laugh to scorn the elfish fiendwho dare attack his nose. 


Send him who from America those splendid letters sent, 

Which stirred the hearts of Britain's sons from Darston to Derwent ; 
But let your own Commissioner reside in peace at home ; 

Or must he leave, then be his post Paris, Madrid, or Rome. 


Avaunt, pronoun impersonal! Mine editor, I pray, 
l’rom my dear home at Camden-town, oh, drive me not away! 
If thou must have Commissioners far in the-Arctic Sea, 
Your Special Commissioner has dropped his private tear and feels | Send Brown, or Jones, or Roprsson—send any one but ine, 
relieved. 

sut as in the softest conch a lump may always be found somewhere 
if you only take the trouble to search, so was it with your Special 
Commissioner, without searching. In his case the lump took the shape 
of his cabin compamion—the Scotchman. ‘That son of Caledonia was 
the bane of your correspondent’s life, for he would fraternize with 
your S. C., and your 8. C. didn’t want to fraternize. And he talked 
broad Scotch, and became irate when not understood. And he sat 
opposite your 8. C. at dinner, and distressed the sensitive mind of that 
young man by performing feats of jugglery with his knife, which 
Ramo Samer himself, who used to swallow a sword-blade for break- 
fast, and seem to like it, could hardly have equalled. And at night 
he snored; not a modest snore just sufficient to announce that pro tem. 
he was sojourning in the land of dreams, but a loud and defiant snort 
that was a mixture of his own native “ pipes’? and the bray of a maniac 
donkey with a cold in its head. And he took snuff, and it made your 
Special Commissioner sneeze when he was going off to sleep, and woke 
him up when he didn’t want to wake; so that on the whole that 
youthful Caledonian took it out of your Special Commissioner very 
considerably, and prevented him from feeling too happy. 

At the end of ten days we had arrived at the Maldives, which are 
said to consist of 1,200 small islets. As the steamer didn’t stop at any 
of them, your 8. C. was unable to verify the assertion as to their 
number by consulting with that famous authority “the oldest inhabi- 
tant,’’ nor did he count them himself, so declines to give any pledge 
on the subject. After passing the Maldives, popular report says that 
persons with lively imaginations and keen organs of smell can detect 
the spicy odours blown from the shores of Ceylon. This may or may 
not be true; the only odours your 8S. C. was able to detect were those 
proceeding from the cooking departm: nt before dinner. But as they 
were usually very spicy he was quite content, especially as the meals 
they preceded quite came up to the preliminary smell. 

On the twelfth day from leaving Aden, Point de Galle was reached. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


had a “ cast in his eye.” 


a stamp. 





ART ANECDOTE. 


Appison in that respect ; I’ve little ready cas 
draw for thousands.”’ 





which seems to have the true TeNNysontAN ring: 


“See the little children run, 
Four, and three, and two, and one ; 

See them (as I said before), 
One, and two, and three, and four.” 





Post-orrice Quveny.—How many letters would a fellow have to 
put into the post before he may be said to have “ put ma word ? 





In the next letter of your Special Commissioner he will (pardon what's 
coming, he can’t help it, and it shan’t occur again) put his seal on 


_ “Soup an Arctic journey be undertaken, two or three of the daily papers 
intend to send out special correspondents. It will not be a very lively thing for 


What have I done, mine honoured chief, that thou shouldst serve 


Lovis B.—We never heard that NapoLzon THE Fist squinted. 
You have probably been misled by reading the account of his 
despoiling the Vatican and removing the Arotto, when no doubt he 


Prr.—No. A casual remark by your correspondent on the mortality 
in his poultry-yard does not constitute his note a hen-sickly-cal letter. 
You say CAKpInAL Wiseman refused to answer this query. We are 
surprised at this. Try the Pope (if you doubt our authority), enclosing 


Ong of those intimates whose secure footing allows them to mention 
the foibles of friends, remarked one day to Furrn that “he didn't 
shine in conversation.” ‘ No,” said the punapenen painter, “ I’m like 

1 inmy pocket, but I can 


We have been favoured with a sight of the forth: oming new por m 
by the Laureate, but can only remember the following quotahon, 
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Important Magisterial Decision. 
THEATRES versus Music Hatts. 


Tue worthy magistrate said this 
was a most important case, in which 
the manager of a theatre lays an in- 
formation against the proprietor of a 

| music hall for performing a piece called 
| Harlequin Noodle, which is said to be a 
| stage play, although no actors appeared 
| on the stage atall. It was clearly a 
| case in which the magistrates ought to 
interfere. He had carefully looked 
over the Act of Parliament, which was 
as clear as those documents invariably 
are, and fhad referred to several cases, 
allfof which were decided in a totally 
differentmanner. He perfectly agreed 
with the theatrical manager, that 
people had no right to go to any 
other place of amusement but a 
theatre, and he entirely coincided with 
the manager of the music hall, that the 
public had the right to select their own 
entertainment. fe felt very strongly 
on these points. Regarding the case 
before him, there was a difficulty, from 
the fact that no persons appeared on 
the stage, but were reflected by a 
mirror. Not that he wished to cast any 
reflection on the ladies and gentlemen 
who performed in the piece ; far from 
it; they were but doing their duty, as 
he strictly did his own. In giving his 
decision, the parties would bear in mind 
that they had the power of appealing 
to a higher tribunal, so that, in fact, 
his final decision would amount to 
nothing at all. They could go on 
tribunaling until they were ruined, 
which is the great blessing of the law 
of this land. He scarcely knew, [in 
favour, which side to give his judg- 
ment; but he would allow nothing to 
bias him in so doing. He should 
inflict a penalty, therefore, on the 
music hall of £5, and should be glad to 
hear that his decision was reversed in 


Country Critic (who the] previous evening patronized “ Muggins’ Travelling Theatre’’):—|THEY canada Chasm 
POETS JUST ARE CLEVER CHAPS, AND NOA MISTAKE! I SEE A THING LAST NIGHT AS I NEVER , 


WISHES TO SEE NOT NOA BETTER. Darngp iF I DOANT THIN’K THAT’Mariar Martin, or the Red 
Baarn ARN'T THE BEST PLAY AS EVER Muster SHAKESPEARE WROAT!”’ 





ODD, ISN’T ITP 


NewsParer readers, like travellers, see occasionally odd things, but 
perhaps few odder things have lately met their eye than the announce- 
ment of a loss made known in the following advertisement, which has 
just appeared :— 

L,°s? by a Postman, a PATENT DRESS BOOT, about 4.15 0n February 15 or 14, 
in the neighbourhood of High-street, Bloomsbury. — The finder shail be 
REWARDED. 

What a Niagara of notions rush through the mind and hurry away 
the drifting bark of reason, as we vainly try to grasp at something 
tangible on the shore of the unknown sea of speculation into which we 
are hurled! Is there a postman who delivers letters in dress boots 
during this muddy weather, and having had one of them sucked away 
fiona tid foot by the maelstrom of mud into which he has plunged, did he 
have to hop the remainder of his round? Or do on send patent 
dress boots by post, sending them by halves for better security, as 
we transmit our bank notes? Does each boot go on with a single 
stamp? Will any boot become a dress boot when addressed properly ? 
and the postman, tired out with his fruitless search, had rest 
himself from the time the boot walked off ? Whoever has discovered 
the boot we hope has carefully put it into the post as directed. As 
Cartan Cutte says, “ When found, make a note of it.” 





Tue Best Barts ror Croax-z.—Cannon-balls. 

We learn that in the “highest quarters’’ the bread made by the 
ape ae of Dr. Dacreisn is not approved of—the Privce or 

‘ALES having repeatedly declared that he “dislikes it extremely.” If 
this be true, it is, indeed, the “ heir-hated bread.” 


Morro ror Bantinc.—Cut it, Fat! 





Stamped Under Foot. 


Tue Russians, by way of trying to stamp out the last embers of the 
Polish revolution, have abolished the Polish postage stamp and com- 
mand the use of the Russian article. Well, the Czar has taken off so 
many Polish heads already that this is hardly a matter of wonder. If 
he could only put Russian heads on Polish shoulders as well as Polish 
letters, Warsaw would soon be really in a state of tranquillity. 





Ir appears to us when reading over Lory Spencenr’s plan for the en- 
closure of Wimbledon Common, that his lordship is easily alarm 
and dreads meeting the witches of Macbeth. In one of his Midswmmer 
Night’s Dreams he decided to remove the gipsies, and turn the much 
valued common into a park. He has, however, in his proposal—now 
become a Winter's Tale—made Much Ado about Nothing. His lordship 
in his first announcement declared his desire to benefit the public, the 
copyholders, and the neighbours. -He could best do so by saying, 
“As You Like It,” and banish the feeling which prevails of e's 
Labour Lost. Lorp Spencer has in his proposal appeared to give 
Measure for Measure. This does but excite a Tempest, especially in the 
Hamlet of Roehampton. If he withdraws his intention to enclose and 
to sell parts of the common, he can have all the improvements he 
desires ; he will make a nobler gift to the public, and the world will 
say, All’s Well that Ends Well. 





Waar 1s Matrimony ?—A long engagement in which two persons 
= Jight for the mastery—the woman being generally the ring- 
er. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (tor the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—March 4, 1865. 
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OLD SAVILLE HOUSE. 


“ Peace to its ashes.” 


Ir was on last Tuesday evening, 
February’s latest day, 
Saw I Saville House consuming, 
Blazing on and burned away. 
Up the reddening flames leaped madly, 
Round and round the black smoke swept; 
Driven from the building sadly, 
Ghosts to me for refuge crept. 


Fit it was a prince’s mansion, 
Telling old historic tales, 
Should be bade farewell for ever 
By another Prryce or WALEs. 
But the ghosts of old amusement, 
Those that thronged each ancient room, 
These became my great inducement 
There to stay and watch its doom. 


Flitted by with phantom needle, 
That same good old busy dame, 
Who gave “ Liywoop’s Exhibition ”’ 
Fifty years of London fame. 

Fluttered past the figures shady, 
Arms all angles, forms uncouth, 

Which to see we gave the lady 
Shillings in our days of youth. 


Spectral conjurers go by us, 
Those we saw in nights of yore, 
Jugglers, wizards, improvisers, 
Ventriloquial folks a score ; 
Singers, tumblers, moving figures, 
Bearded women, white-eyed men, 
Dwarfs and giants, troupes of “ niggers’’— 
Oh, what monsters saw we then! 


Past us rushed the whole Walhalla, 
Those who did each pose plastique, 
Girls in damson-coloured fleshings, 
Males with amplitude of cheek ; 
Venuses who came up nightly, 
Springing from what seemed to be— 
Putting truth in form politely— 
Scum of earth, not froth of sea. 


Then what follows? Vice and Folly, 
Later tenants of the place; 

Sights to sadden, hearts to madden, 
Woman's shame and man’s disgrace. 

Saville House a smoking ruin, 
Shall we o’er its ashes sigh ? 

No! if dreams there aught is true in, 
Better days come by-and-by. 





Official Intelligence. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer of Fun begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of a Bank of England note for one hundred pounds from M. P., 
The C. of the E. of F. has 
received the first half of a conundrum, surreptitiously quoted from these 
Rippie-y, who desires an acknowledgment. The 
C. of the E. of F. cannot send a reply until he has received the 


for unacknowledged borrowing of a joke. 


pages, from Sir 





answer. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer of Fun was waited upon at his 
official residence, at No. 80, Fleet-street, by a deputation, introduced 
by Sim Martin F. Turrer, on the subject of the reduction of taxes on 


the understanding. 





A REFLECTIOW, 
(Seen when Glancing at the Mirror of Life.) 
YouneG men, in raillery don't indulge, 
So says a learned sage ; 
For how can it be good in youth 
When it is bad-in-age (badinage) ? 





Tue shortest way for the American Peace Commissioners to have 
fulfilled their mission would have been to apply to each other the usual 
opprobrious epithets at their command. No one would have denied 
if they had done so but that they had “come to terms.” 





——— 
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LETTERS TO THE COUNTRY. 
On THE OPENING or THE LoNDON SEASON. 


No. I11.—Feninixz. 


Dear Betta,—Your letter is charming, 
For such a dull place as Torquay, 

i I know that you always took pleasure 
In hot-buttered toast and green tea. 


No malice, you know, but I really 
Grow vexed when you calmly relate 

The twaddle of very dull evenings, 
And love at a mild téte-d-téte. 


You once had a soul above bumpkins— 
Indeed quite sublime in its flight ; 

You dressed, sketched and layed most divinely, 
But now, you can scarcely indite, 


Forgive me, dear Bex, I’m peevish, 
For I vead in the paper to-day, 

That girls will soon enter at Cambridge, 
And have “ little goes,”’ as they say. 


‘The whole scheme is very amusing — 
You are too old, I suppose ; 

But I, if I went, might get honours— 
And CuHar.ie’s at Jesus’, and rows. 


Yet confess that we both are unsuited — 
Our time for “exam"’ is gone by ; 

I’ve a fortune to win and a husband, 
And lots of small fishes to fry. 


They say that the Cam is most filthy, 
So girls couldn’t pull in an eight ; 

Though if we coached the boats in the Lent Term, 
I guess we should vary old Fate. 


How Oxford would stare down at Putney, 
If a bevy of girls in light blue 

Turned out from the Cambridge head-quarters 
And cheered on their dear Cantab crew. 


But this at the best is mere dreaming, 
Our only employment’s to wed; 
Yet I think my immediate diversion 

Will be to get early to bed. 


I'm getting most horribly sleepy ; 
Papa is gone down to the House, 

Mamma is re-reading dull Tupren, 
And Antuvr is dreaming of grouse. 


I've come to the end of my paper, 
My fingers are covered with ink ;_ 
Why people can’t make clean materials 
For ladies to use, I can’t think. 








“BATTY, BATTY, BELLE MAZEPPA.” 

Miss Menken is placed, by the illness of her horse, hors de combat, 
being unable to esetuie another courser in his steed. There is, how- 
ever, no foundation for a report that the indisposition of the quad- 
ruped has fourfooted the engagement. 





A DRAMATIC QUESTION. 
Wuy is a short-hand writer like the husband of Imooun {—Because 
he’s a-symbolin’ (CyMBELINE). 
OPERATIC GOSSIP. 
Mevenpeen’s last work is not to be produced just yet, in spite of 
the announcements, “ L’Africaine” appears to be a sticker. 





SPOKEN LIKE A NATIVE. aim 
Co_cuestex is about to have a new journal—to be on 
limited liability principle. If the name has not yet been decided 
we would suggest “ Vin and Pepper,” which would be certain 
“vo down” with the natives of Colchester. 
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ExoLaxp anp Amgnica.—Jounx Buty, Jonatuan Buitr- 
A Svurras_e Ocevration von Mu. Busout.—A 
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Court of “Crammin” Pleas, April 1st, 1987. 


(Sittings in Nicely Prying, for Tripping-'um, at the F leece-hall, Jilting- 
street, before the Lord Chiet Barren, and a partial Jew-ry-) 
BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE, 
Expectations v. Property. 

Mr. Wideawake appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Hookey Walker, 
Q.C., for the defendant. 7 ‘ oie 

In his opening statement Mr. Wideawake said that the plaintiff, - 
young lady of considerable attainments, had formerly been a widow, 
but that a commendable desire for the enjoyment of that happin Ss 
which marriage alone could secure had induced her to regain, as far as 
possible, her girlish fascinations and maiden attractions. rhe result 
was a very natural one. Charms of no ordinary character, and which 
could not possibly be concealed, brought her into palpitating contact 
with defendant. The defendant, Mr. Considerable Property, had been 
introduced to the plaintiff by a Mr. Heedless. ‘There appeared to have 
been that relationship existing between Mr. Heedless and Mr. Property, 
and that identity of interest, which rendered necessary a very careful 
attention to prevent confusion. The one was evidently the representa- 
tive of the other. Hence it appears that the introduction of the defendant 
to the plaintiff, with a view to the excitement of her tender esteem and 
solicitude, was the responsible act and deed of Mr. Heedless. It also 
further appears that in the event of marriage the personal attach- 
ment of Mr. Heedless to the person of the plaintiff would have become 
Mark the cruel contrivance—the snare, unper- 
ceived, so successfully laid. Alas for the instability of all honourable 
hopes! He gained her affections—robbed her of the dearest jewel of 
the soul; and bascly appropriating his booty to enhance the beauty ot 
another, withdrew the defendant from the fascinating and temporizing 
position in which his perfidy had placed him, where he had become 
the object, to his suffering client, of a holy and idolatrous affection, 
and thus putting a most painful period to her childish and generous 
dreams. 

(At this point the Lord Chief Barren was observed to fall asleep.) 

Mr. Widcawake continued.—It would be attempted on the part of 
the defence to show that the plaintiff was too nearly approaching the 
years of discretion and maturity to admit of that excitement or suf- 
fering of the affections which would justify the present proceedings, 
but he would offer, as a complete refutation of such a scandalous in- 
sinuation, the plaintiff's well-known declarations persistently affirmed 
by her for more than thirty years. Nor could it be siad that the present 
ction had been brought from any motives of pecuniary advantage. 
Broken hearts were not to be repaired with pieces of silver or gold. 
The loss to the plaintiff had been the loss of that which might have 
restored her credit in the world, furnished the luxuries of home and 
every gratification of life. He (Mr. Wideawake) was quite sure that 
an English jury, always ready to do justice 


a legal contingent. 


people's purses provid d the opportunity, would express their sense of 
the enormity of the defendant’s crime by the substantial value of their 


verdict. | 
Mary Ann Sharp cxamined.—Had known the plaintiff nearly thuty 
Had many 


Knew that she was often thinking of defendant. 
} 


ycars. 
say what a diflerent home she should have after she 


times heard hea 


got married. Knew that the plaintiff had been accustomed to spend 
much of her time at the shop windows of jewellers and miulliners. 
Had never seen defendant. His name was Considerable Property. 
Believed that the defendant had thrve residences, one in the * Sinking- 
funds,”’ one in the ** Cornwall Mines,”’ and one in the * Stocks.” Had 


Unde rstood th it 


frequently heard him spoken of by Mr. Iecdless. od thi 
going to live in 


when plaintiff! got married Mr. Heedless would | | 
defendant's house, to assist in taking care of him, as he was lable toa 
wasting disease. 

‘The witness was very severely cross-examined by detendant’s counsel, 
but she was evidently too “sharp ”’ for him. 

Mr. Hookey Walker then addressed the jury tor th 
certainly admitted that the defendant had, by some sort of proxical 
procecding, made a promise of marriage to the plaintiff, but only on 
condition that his friend and adviser, Mr. Heedless, would also take her 
to wife. The idea of the plaintiff having a claim upon the one without 
the other had never been contemplated. He (the 


defendant. Hy 


could not deny the obligations to which an individual 

the asseverations of a proxy. The debt incurred on his own account 
by his beloved godfathers and godmothers necessarily pressed heavily 
upon his own conscience the moral duties they involved. He 5 
therefore quite willing to acknowledye the weakness of his case, but 
Wis equally satisticd that th jury would only award such dama sas 
would suffice forthe vindication of the law, wit tunflicting a punish- 


ment upon the defendant. 

The Lord Chief Barren, waking up from a di 
pressions of a previous case had oceupied his thoughts, and in th 
imaginary “summing up’ of which he had been disturbed, said—lf 


; | 1 4} ; 
min which the lme- 


errr 


to a lady, when other 
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you are perfectly satisfied upon all these points—if you are satisfied with 
the evidence—if you believe that the blow by which deceased came by 
his death was dealt with a murderous intention, and that the prisoner 
at the bar is the woman that struck that blow, I am bound to tell you 
that, however painful it may be to your feclings, the obligations of 
your solemn oath must be respected, and you must make your verdict 
accordingly—a verdict of wilful murder. (Here each Jew-ryman col- 
lapsed his stomach, and arrested a convulsive indiscretion.) But on 
the other hand, if you are not satisfied with the evidence, and—and— 
that is—-(here his lordship evidently perceived his predicament)—I 
should have said the defendant. But, I say, if the ultimate ruin and 
annihilation of the plaintiff's vital aim was not the defendant's inten- 
tion, then, however painful, I say, it may be to your feelings, you must 
find a verdict for the damages. But if, on the other hand, there is the 
evidence that will satisfy you that the defendant had, by his conduct, 
involved the plaintiff in—as my learned brother has told you—inex- 
tricable difficulties, you will discharge the obligations of your oath by 
finding for the plaintiff and giving her substantial bail. 

The Jew-ry, evidently with great relief, turned their heads and 
winked at each other for five minutes, and then returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages £20,000. 

The announcement was received by the mother and sisters of the 
plaintiff with very considerable applause, which was promptly sup- 
pressed by an officer of the court, the learned Barren remarking that 
they might be contented with the damages. To the surprise of all 
present, the counsel for the plaintiff at once gave notice of a peal. 








SOLD , AGAIN. 


[ novucut of my friend PopGEer 
l‘our pounds of * buff’lo beef,” 

At least he called it so—yet still 
It stagger’d my belief ; 

It smelled so much like tallow greaves, 
And looked like dirty cloth, 

That really it seemed scarcely fit 
To give the pigs in broth. 

** You must not judge by looks,” he cried, 
‘You must not judge by smell, 

You must not judge by anything 
Till you have eaten well ; 

And then if you don’t like the stuff, 
In pie, or stew, or hash, 

Well, never mind—throw it away— 
What odds r—I’ve got the cash.” 


And so in faith I took it home— 
The * butl’lo beef”’ was tricd ; 
Dut, lo! it made the wife so ill, 
She thought she should have died, 
Oh, PopGer, PopGrer, naughty man, 
One rule you don’t enclose, 
Which is, ‘Lhat when you cook the meat, 
Ibe sure to hold your nose.”’ 


Now listen, you who like a treat, 
And like it cheap and good: 

Don’t be misled to buy “jerked beef,” 
And cook it up for food. 

It they would only send the bones, 
lor meat near bone és sweet, 

But this is much too far removed 
1’o make it fit to eat. 





EPIGRAM. 


ON AN Ex-BoOHEMIAN. 


«A. veRY good fellow, as all would allow, 

When he oft wanted money and dwelt in an attic ; 
But hay Ing attaincd to some capital how, 

He's no longer Bohemian, but sunply Prague-matic. 


Civil Service Questions. 


\\ ofan i’ 4: ' 
y . » * , Moura eZ — . > , a 
HAT v4 Latin for } HAKESPEARE 8 Catherine aud Detruchio 2 Viz 


What's t} bes an ‘ ’ . ; —— F 
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LECTURES FOR LITTLE STATESMEN 
No. 14.—Tur Memner Inperenpent Trisn. 

Or all the topi 's Which an Independ Member can select as his 
hobby, there is nothing so lasting and so handy asa erie inh And 
of all the grievances ever invented to bless Independent Mem). rs, t} 
very best and greatest is Ireland. Our st ts \ have at tery 
snatched a few hou irs from the careful perusal 1 lengthened medit ‘A 

. ° . i a 

tion of this inv luable series of lectures to ki » t selves 
with the pohtical progress of the day, cannot have failed to rema) 
that no line which can be taken by an Independent Membet is mor | 
likely to attract notice by creating a noisy and warm debate than th { | 
line which consists in the constant obtrusion of Ireland's condition 
upon every possible occasion. When we think that the Scviriys. th 
Porr Hennesseys, theO’ Donocuves.and suc} ll cattle have actual] 
made themselves a sort of reputation by c] uring on this subject, 
it will be seen how little intellect is requir l for the task, and how 


much notice it attracts. 
That the condition of Tre] 
be remedied by the 


nd that it should 
men who inflicted the 


and is very lamentable, a 
successors of those states 


wrong, are two positions which must be conceded at once. But we 
may add, for the information of such of owr young people who may 
mocltate a future adoption of this line, that the condition of Ireland is 


never likely to be ameliorated so long ag the advocacy of men of the 
class we have specified above make it a disgrace to be identified with 
the cause of the country in question. Even the best class of Irishmen 
think this, and though desirous of advancing the prosperity of their 
land, stand aloof, because they cannot be found in such a crew, and 
forgive to some extent the poliay y of Government in ignoring a very 
sad truth which is distorted by such advocates 

Next, then, to having a private and individual hobby, and a small 
following, we would warn our rising statesmen that they cam do no 
better than assume a share in the riotous faction who, by pressing the 
claims of Ireland in the manner they do, are only insuring that her 
condition shall long remain the same, and supply them with a line to 
the end of time, 

The Independent Trish “ Statesman ’’ must do his chief spiriting out 
of the House at elections. This renders his task the easier, for he has 
only to appeal to the passions of an uneducated mob, talk a lot of mock 
nationality, and advoeate all the most unconstitutional and irregular 
means of making known a grievamce which no one denics the existenee 


of, and demanding a reparation which no one would grudge if it were 
asked for in a proper spirit. 


It will 
personal 
Chall 


‘to get into a few 
the Government. 


to contriv 
members of 


not be injudicious altogether 
‘ shindies’’ with snbordinate 
nges are capital things in these days, for you are sure not to 
firht a duel, and the Irish will think just well of you. They still 
nurse of the old fire-eating spirit which Sir Jonan BarninGTon 

ably depicts in his memoirs. In that happy island it is not th 
publi opinion it in England—that the man who sends a 
challenge is either a coward or a fool. 

Another course which our M. I. I. must by no means forget to adopt 
is the perpetual intrusion of his hobby upon every likely or 


iis 
SOTTL 
BO 


is is 


OCCHRS] ion 


unlikely. ‘The particular hobby we are dese ete IS a Very pri actic: ab _ 
one for this purpose. Is the de le on the prosperity of England, « 
any country under the sun? Lugin neck and heels the remark that 
Ireland is not prosperous, and enlarge ad lib. Is the debate on th 
misfortunes of any land? Ireland too is miserable Are money 
questions under discussion ¥ Ireland wants some of that money. Are 
taxes being inquired into’ If Ireland og t got the particular tax in 
qu stion, show that it is only because she too poo! to be thoug rhit 
worth powder and shot; and should have | the tax, prove that shi 
ought not to have it. Is there any topic likely to be debated upon into 
which you cannot import some idea remotely connected with Ireland : 
If vou pos enough ingenuity—and it isnot much that is required 
to do that, then by all means, dear young friends and pupils, follow in 
the steps of the statesmen we have placed before you as models, and 
form one of that Irish party which neither side respects, but which 
both fear, and which no Government knows what to do with, vet 
which | Government bids for! | 
Ho, Indeed! 
Tier is to be a grand agricultural show in May next at Cologne 

Of conrse, if agricultural implements are exhibited we may expect to 


, 


ns of hia ae ( ‘oloone ; 


Marri ive contracts. 
(, J) [> ( IVTION J DRINKING For 
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His wife's. Ly 





























































































ANSWER TO “CAMBRIA’S REMONSTRANCE;”’ 


W 


ee 


Pr— ANSWER TO 
liz Pr——r or W ES was dozing, but woke up with a start, | 
lor “Cambria’s Remonstrance”’ lav heavy at his heart: 


Ile did not wish to vex the respectable old dame, 


But wished her very warmly at Jericho all the same. 
No doubt her ancient princes were a glorious set of men, 
But he did not think she'd like to-day ? have them back again 


He'd read of. them in history, when quite a little bov, 
What savages they were, and loved the Enatish to annoy: 
But all he { ould retiie mil P To the hest ot his be li a 


Was, “ Tarr, Welshman a nd ‘TARRY was a thi 
So that if, as Cambmia says, he was never ‘* mean or ride,” 
Her ideas of what is proper must indeed be very crude. 
He thought that poor Ligwri.iyn was a good sort of a man ; 
But when he fell a-tighting, away the Welshmen ran. 

And it his grave is watered by a loving nation & Wee, 
t's much more than their grog is by either high or low. | 
‘The youthful lrince jumped wp, and to his bride he said, 

“ve hit it, ALBXANDRA, I’ve got it im my heacl. 
[f good old Cambria wishes us upon her land to smule, 

She certainly esi do something to make it worth our while. 
Lf she'll take Carnarvon Castle and build it up anew, 

And furnish it right royally for baby and for you; 
With goodly lands, both fair and wide, around Carnarvon Bay, 

For we to fish, and shoot, and ride, to wile the t away, 

I think we then might manage, without too much distress, 

‘To spend there, once a year, a fortnight, more or less ; 

Provided still the climate ( whic h they say is v’ vy beac 

Doesn't prove too bleak and trying for our darling little lad; | 
And when the time is up, and we're t mpte d on to roam, 
We'll have a harper at the door to say ‘ we're not at home.’ ’’ 
The Prince's mind was casy now he’ d settled this affair ; 
So he strolled into the garden just to get a little air. 

He lighted a cigar, and he smoked but one at most, 

‘hen he wrote to Mxs. Camuat, and sent it off by post. 


ine 


AN AMERICAN NOTION OF PEACE, 


Evnore has been mystified to what re« 
Mr. Lixncoitn and the Southern Commissioners, 
enlightens us a little on the point, 


is 


( ntly took pl ice lye tw en 
Private correspondence 


SCENE. An apa fiment in the official siden The Southern Cominis- | 
sioners seated, Enter LANCOLN and SEWARD, | 
Lincoun.—Ha! rebels, what brings you here | 
Finest ComMissiongr.— To consider the question of peace, 
Lincotn.—lHear that, Sewanp?Y ‘These fellows talk of “ con-. | 


issioners.) And your terms: 


To f hie Coin 
‘The independence of the South on condition 


sidering ’’ something. 
instr COMMISSIONER, 
of the abolition ot slave ry. 
Lincotn.—Pish! stick to the 
unconditionally rejoin the Union, 
knaves, blackguards, 


point. Keep your slaves, if you'll 
But you'd better cut your lucky ; 


| 
and rebel i | 
and rebels. | 


you are fools, idiots, . 
Seconp COMMISSIONER.— You confounded rail-splitting son of a sea- 
cook! 


Lincoun, it’s no use talking to these fellows. 


Sewanp.—Come along, eo . 
C‘onfound then impudenee ! 


Lincoun.--Can’'t we hang them? 


Srewanp.— Well, it wouldn't be wise. Europe might recognize the | 
outh. 
Linco And what if Europe did? Couldn't we wop all the | 
world if we chose ¢ 
Spewanp.—Doubth but it would be rather expensive business. | 
(‘ome along. | 
LINCOLN ‘, mock civility).—Good merning, gentlemen, You may | 
voto the devil as fast as ‘you like, but we'll take care to let Europ: 
know vour obstinacy, you brutes and hell-hounds! (7o Sewanp.) I 
should like amazin ly to hang those fe llows. [ Exit adr tn ari, 
Minsr Commissionger.——As L expected. “ 
See , COMMISSIONER. — These bloodsuckers will never be satisfied ; 
but Gop will help the right. . 
| r Com™! ee Amen. [ Exit ambo, 
How tro Wi ox Goon Trnme wirrn Creprrors.—Vay them. | 
A Desmmanni re yor Tue Berpine or THe New Law COURT». 
ot rhif ’ 
Tun - bihition which attracted the greatest mumber of spectators a 
ndon on a recent Sat bso was the en-graving of the late Dvxe 0 


<p in Westminster Abbey. 
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NEVER SPLIT A HALF. 


Mat, ae 
Miss M. - 


Cha) /, y hreak ing ay 
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“God Save the Queen.” 


‘On Sunday last Her Masesty had a most miraculous escape from being crushed 
to death by the falling of a huge elm tree in the Home Park. . Her Masesry was 
taking a ride on her favourite little Scotch pony, and proceeding through the tall 
avenue of elms at Windsor, known as Queen Exvtzanetit’s Ride, the pony being 
led by a gillie, and a groom following at a short distance, when fortunately and 
providentially the servant observed one of the large trees falling immediately over 
Hienx Masesty. The groom called out loudly, and Hera Masesry, made aware of 
the danger by this timely alarm, escaped being crushed beneath the tree by a few 
yards only.” 

Unper the elms of Windsor, 
A silent form was seen ; 
With head depressed 
Upon her breast, 
She rode—‘“ Gop save the QuEEN !"’ 


Not as the great Evizanetn, 
Who erst in silver sheen 
Rode down the clade -— 
A cavalcade 
Shouting “‘ Gop save the QuEEN!’ 


This was one in mourning garb, 
Iler widow's cap, I ween, 
A diadem 
Sacred to them 
Who cry “ Gop save the QuEEN!” 
Her lowly steed was softly led 
By one of lowly mien ; 
A Scottish lad 
In simple plaid, 
Her page—“ Gop save the QurEN!" 





| that TENNyson is engaged on a libretto. 


| no further go; 


‘“TLer ME GIVE you A CUP OF TEA, Miss MINCEY.’’ 

“On, THANK you, I'LL JusT TAKE A QUART——”’ 
A QUART 
Miss M. :—*“* A QUARTER OF A CUP 


‘7 


' [Tr you po you’Li BURST! 
I MEANT, YOU NAUGHTY Boy!” 


ey 


Se 


Thinking of those departed days 
That had SO ble ssed been > 
Of him, her love, 
Who from above 
Prayeth ‘ Gop save the QUEEN !’ 


Ha! look! against that giant tree, 
Grim Death doth fiercely lean ; 
That crashing elm 
Will overwhelm 
The QuEEN—* Gop save the QurEN!” 


Lo! she hath passed unhurt, untouched ; 
Grop’s Seraphim unseen, 
Over her head 
Their broad wings spreal— 
(rop’s rampart for the QuEEN. 





A Cruel Scandal. 
Tue latest rumour, reported in the Cort Journal, is to the effect 
Surely it was bad enough to 
try and make a baronet of him—and we did think that malice could 
| but it seems there is in this lowest deep a lower deep 
still. Faney the Laureate descending to English opera! 





ry ‘wPpPprar iia i ° e 
PROVERBIAL Puitosopny. — The natural habit of looking after 


nM beTr Ont, 


Motto ror Lire Insvrance Companres.—Nover say die! 
A Lover or tHe Fine Arnts.—Bantrna. 
Doctor's Commons.—Physic. 
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IS IT NICE? 


Bet—l:—“ DON'T BE JEALOUS, MY FRIEND, YOU SHAN’T BE PUT OFF WITH COUNTY COURT 
JUSTICE MUCH LONGER. I'LL SEE IF I CAN’T OBTAIN FOR THE POOR MAN ALSO THE LUXURY 
OF PUTTING HIS HEAD IN CHANCERY!” 
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Nod ! 


un In Parliament, 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, 
None Lords opened some oysters ; 


FEBRUARY 27. 
that is to sav, the vy bearded th 


eee 


| subject. Lhe Manaus OF CLANRICARDE spoke up for oysters at two- 
pt nce p r OY ster ; at le ast it comes to that, or Mn arly up to it. whi n he 
| = protectio n to some ancient mariners, who consider thei 
| 


ancient profits to be in jeopar ly. One doesn’t wish to be 


hard upon 


| ancient mariners—by all means let the bed of their native interests b. 
| dredged fuirly—but positively Joun Burr must have his necessary 
| bivalves at a more reasonable rate than now. One penny for every 
| oyster—and who departs under a shilline’s worth -—and then vow 
| penny roll and your ditto pat of butter, and your twopenny 

glass of stout, makes a big hole in cighteenpenc: ; and that, for 


> an oyster lunch, can’t be borne a ny longer. Ear. GranviLie couldn't 
| promise the Marevis or CLanricarve that a committee of the whol: 
House should sit for the ancient marin rs aforesaid. After a smart and 
| somewhat personal discussion between Lorp ReprspaLe and the 
Marais or Baru on the proper method of cating « yysters, Lorp 
ReprespaLe declaring for the oysters per se, and the Maravis or Baru 
calling out for pepper and vinegar accom paniment—need we say that 
we advise the Marquis to go to the city he’s called after—four Oyster 
Bills were laid down, and then nob le lords tumb led into Sewag: 


| 
| getting out again, presently they went into Penal Servitude, but very 
shortly obtained tickets-ot-leave to get out of that likewise. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. Wanner informed the House that he should be able in th 


twinkling of a nutmeg-grater to prove that the Great Yarmouth Haven 
| Bill ought to be rej cte d. Accordingly he twinkled his nutmeg-grater, 
but the machine didn’t seem to work well, for WARNER was cruelly 
bumped by 129 to 17. We hope it will be a warning to him. ' 
| Sm H. Verxey bowled at the Earn or rue Franny Minp. Had he 
(Fitanpy Mixp) got himse If into another mess by the use of ink F Was 
it true that, anent Schleswig and Holstein, Franpy Minp had been | 
talking big? Mx. Layaxp said, No, he hadn't; = w could he? Had | 
not Fen laid down a rule conc ming the little n, for the guidance | 
| Of the Ministry :— 

** Give him arm-cha'r, pens and paper, 

Sut on no account the ink.’’ 
| (Loud cheers.) How could Sir H. Verney 
| the time of the House ? 
| Adjourned debate on the 


so unnecessarily take up 
of Inrcland. Mr. Jonn Antrucn 
RoEnt Ck, member for Shefticld—he is becoming’ 30 little known and 
cared for, that it is necessary for identification to give his Christian 
| name and place of busin ss—conunenced by calling himself a friend of 
| Ireland. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—W eEpNEsDAY. 


ALDE] M ‘N- SaLomons moved for leave to introduce a bill 


whereby 


ail th l bridg cs of the metropolis should be dex red free. Bravo, 
Auprustas Saromons! Already we look upon the vhite-aproned 
g irdians oO} \\ ul rloo-bridg as doomed. But a sul tl qui stion Urises 


pe t will the White Aprons take to: 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuarvnrspay. 

MARL STANHOPE presented a petition from the Trustees of th 
Biitish Museum. If the House of Commons did not give them some 
Inoney for more accommodation, the Trustees would be compelled to 
tu t} Nineveh Bulls, and the Sphinx ind the Rom 
h1n} l the stuffed beasts turn them out on the grass plot. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mir. Warro.e said the same thing as Earn STannore, with t 
additional information that the Curators were obliged to tak inall kinds 
of natural history specimens, and give them temporary abode in then 
own apartments. It was not pleasant to have a megatherium on the 
first landing, and a giraffe poking his nose through the bed-curtuns, 

HOUSE OF LORDS.— Frmay. 

A petition from Mr. Bagwexr, of Dublin, complaining of a heavy 
erievance which he had sustained under the Lrish offshoot of W Est- 
burY's BD inkrup tcy bungle. Wesrruny in a tidget, scratehed an ear, 
du knuckle in an eye, and promised he'd do something for Mu. 
BaGwr._L; would try to serub his own dirty tloor. 


Very dreary chatter on County Courts. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mn. Fernanp—all praise be his for sticking to it—again on h 
hobby of waterworks. When would the House be able to look over 
the clauses for prot ction of life and property t Mr. M. Ginson could 
not say; they were * under consideration.” Very good ; but all this 


time e lives and properties are under the w: aterworks. 


LITERAL LITERATURE. 


‘**NAPOLEON S LIFE OF CESAR. 
should indeed be muffs did we allow to slip the opportunity of 


Now, 


Wer 


reviewing, cutting up, anatomizing, dissecting—an emperor! 

sire, sulmit to it quietly ; it's no use kicking against the pru ks, so sit 
still and be operated upon. You've given pr rmission to the literary 
world to eens aaa upon your great work. Merci, monsieur. 
Your profi , Sire, is magnifique, Your phrascology, sire, is meer. 
Ah! monsi ur, vous, vous, vous, you’re up to snuff. Don't you blow 


We agres with you that 
ri » wil h hated at 


wn our throats when 


all : 


comment 


your own trumpct in your preface, that’s 
it man, and wrote 
Bello Civili which they stuck d 


CULSAR Was @ vr we 


Di 


1 } F 
SCMOOI], an | il 


4i5 ( 4 sf \) bf ] ldit . . . . . cad = . 
As no one else called him so, this view of himself was decided] ¥ | wo went in for car Mite vo. He's the driest old humbug we ever en- 
original; and by-and-by, when he abused Ire] and right and left, and untered. But under the wgis of an Emperor of this century, 
. CoO ILered ru ae > @Pis ) ‘ , , Veeas ° 
} talke ¢ of putting her down “with the sword,” it sounded funny as leas . - + } him. SS 
a ie ? . ene: ith the palladium of a literary sovercign, we embrace him. 69 
well as original. Sm HvcGu Cairns indignantly denied that Ireland | 4S ef tor riend Nar. We want to 

| had ey ome to this country wit] ‘ ndi t whine.’ Sim li we're not going to criticise you, after all, fmend Nar. ‘ = 

ad ever cé¢ tk 8s cou Y W a °° me! | ine, ; . | . i . , : .] P 
r co J S cOoUnLT’S 1a “rmenaicant whin Ik UGH stick no thorns in your literary pillow not we. sieop om your 


Cairns was much obliged to the honourable member for his ; 
| but when he wanted it he’d ask for it. The member for Belfast was 
| cruel to the member for Sheflield; the tail of Tear ’em was barbarously 
trod upon by Sin Hucu. Mr. O’ Remy followed »example of Sur 
Hvucu Carrns. Tear ’EmM was sorely kicked. Sim Srarroxnp Noxru- 


CoTE suggested the re-appointment of the Committee on Irish Taxation, 


rdvice 9 


, 
hve 
al 








and lam said he should have no obj ction, but he had an obj ction to 
the motion of the honourable member for King’s County, and so had 
the House by 107 31; but that it may, Mr. Hennessey 
gained much for Ireland by his temperate appeal, while as for TrAn ‘EM 
| and his tail—noun, singular, not of multitude—there’s considerable 
|} doul rs ther they'll ever show up again on thi by > Ireland. 
| 
| HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespas 
The Ear. or SHarressury made a goose of himsclf. He presented 
a petition from some maniacs at Newcastic-on-1 , praying that 
drinking shops should be closed on Sunday. 
HOUSE OF COMMON? 
Sin W. RvsseLt turned the Commons into ¢ Th 
feclamiation—large word that—of the |] M s to] 
wonderful bit of agricultm ay the pi ter f t bill. | 
Liznic thinks they’re all supernal idiot S “ly 
that’s clear; we don't fancy it’s the Baron. A commutt tau 
where the donkey is to b nil 
ant Ii i i 
Comm }? cK 
it :-% ] 1 
! i Mr. Lows 


laurels and snore until you wake the antipodes, and on the stre nyeth of 


_ « ° . | 9 ‘ ly 
your success drink the wines of the sunny south until you are half- 
("USAR-OVCY. This wi should think would be the climax ol earthly 
bliss 

“TOVES CONFLICT.” 
Oh, dear! ‘J book is written by a young lady, whose name 
bevins with Vairv. and she writes about love's conflict. Why didn't 
she take real life rive a glance at vee) WELL, for instance, and 


the endeavou vot hold of a paralytic gentic- 


love s conflict in 


man with six thousand a year, and thal delightful suit of Woopwakp 
r CLARKE, where a girl got in a rage because @ man \ ho didn’t like 
hei wouldn't marry her. Here are love's contlicts Miss M. A rainy 
hullabaloo isn’t a conflict—it’s passion. Love's all ebuds and 
daffodils, water-hlies, and garden pinks, sweet-williams, and spooney. 
Love's conflict is where a fellow gets a jolly girl under the musth tov, 
nd she won't let him kiss her. Never mind, the book willdo. You 
n quote our comunents in your next advertisement. 
‘parpD IN FULL.” 

We hope you wei A cheque on account is a very disagreeable 
{ »y unless it’s for £20,000, such as Macavray got for the third and 
fourth voium of his history. We haven't read this book, 60 We | 

{ | be scarcely fair to criticise it. We lon’t recommend 
id it: but do as you choose. No doubt you can get it at | 
i] { su can't, vo to a second-hand book-stall, and abe 
doubt get it for three-and-sixpence, discount tor ¢ ash, nein 
itseul receipt, if you can only yet the publisher ¥ 
us name alter the talie. 


BewiInp THE CURTAIN. 
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LETTERS AND PRESENTS RETURNED. 


By awn Incorricreie Furr. 


For six months or more I had courted 
The sprightly and winsome Miss Janez, 
And round me the charmer had woven 
A fathom or two of Love’s chain. 
And though fierce “subs’’ might curl their moustaches, 
And learnéd young lawyers might frown, 
Yet I was the cavalier favoured 
By Jennie, the belle of the town. 


And all had gone well till one evening, 
At the house of a mutual friend, 

I met Jennie, /a charmante, who gave me 
Civility’s most frigid bend. 

In an instant the whole truth flashed ‘fore me : 
The ev’ning’s walk home in the rain 

With my cousin—the lady who passed us 
Was the sprightly and winsome Miss Jane. 


Next morn as I sat down to breakfast, 
And munched the crisp anchovy toast, 

At the street door (I then lived in chambers) 
I heard the “rat-tat’’ of the post. 

The porter soon brought up a parcel ; 
My innate curiosity burned 

To know its contents; ‘twas from Jennre— 
My letters and presents returned! 


Ah! there was the locket I gave her, 
In which my own form was enshrined, 
And our hair—hers was jet, and mine auburn— 
In a true lover's knot intertwined. 
Now that true lover's knot was dissevered, 
And the portrait she once used te prize 
Was ruined—the cruel young lady 
Had ruthlessly poked out its eyes. 
There too were the letters I wrote her, 
And a picture of two turtle doves 
In a cage-—they were billing and cooing ; 
And six pairs of HonniGant’s gloves. 
The size ¢ it was six and a quarter ; 
Her hand was like that of a fay. 
I betted and lost with Miss Jennie, 
In the Grand Stand, the last Derby day. 


And there was a note she had written, 
Its style was sarcastic and cold ; 
The plain word “ Sir,”’ served for commencement— 
How unlike the “ Dear Wituiam ”’ of old. 
It told how the ardent advances 
I fancied would please her were spurned ; 
And thus ran one clause of th’ epistle, 
“Your letters and gifts are returned.”’ 
Then, as if she had copied in writing 
The coldest of cold, distant bends, 
She finished her note with this sentence, 
** Henceforth we meet only as friends.’ 
I put all the gifts in my pocket 
And entered a snug tavern bar ; 
I gave the fair barmaid the locket— 
With her last note I lit my cigar. 


, 


NEWSPA?’ (R THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 

On Friday evenin. the School for Scandal was performed at the 
Theatre Royal, to a °uU and fashionable house. ‘The Sir Peter of Mr. 
Brown was beyond all praise, while the Sir Benjamin Backbite of Mr. 
Jones surpasses that of any other man on the stage. The Rowley of 
Mr. Thornton was indescribably artistic, while the Charles and Joseph 
Surface found able representatives in Messrs. Snooks and Tyler. The 
Lady Teazle of Miss Fitzfiddlesticks is too well known to require 
comment. ‘The misen scene was exceedingly appropriate. 

Real fact—A wretched performance, disgraceful scenery, and house 
under four pounds ! 


TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
A. Roprr.—* Take a rope and hang yourself’’ is not, we believe, 


a line of poetry, though, doubtless, an elevated expression. It is 
generally addressed to those persons about contracting the bond of 


. matrunony, and from this custom is, we imagine, in some way con- 


nected with the “‘ Lovers’ Knot.”’ 
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TOWN TALK, 


By THe LuNCcHER AT THE Puss. 


Tue defeat of the Davenrorts is a subject for — congratula- 
tion among men who desire to see folly reproved and madness dis- 
couraged. The “Tom Fool’s Knot’ is no mere Gordian difficulty 
which Mr. Ferevson’s ready knife can solve. It chokes off at once, 
and for ever, all notion of the interference of spirits; and while it 
establishes the fame of the Davenrorts and Co. as plausible and 
ingenious conjurers, it also secures them a niche in any future enlarged 
edition of the “Chronicles of Imposture and Credulity.”’ The last 
attempt the jugglers make is, I see, to return to London and perform 
at very reduced prices, and ostensibly for a charity—to aid the funds 
of “The Spiritual Lyceum,” whatever that may be. It hails from 
Newman-street, Oxford-street—and there are more respectable streets 
than that. The brothers, so the last announcement states, are to be 
“ passive agents in the production of very astounding phenomena.” I 
sincerely hope the phenomena will be nothing more astounding than 
their being hopelessly trapped in the Tom Fool’s Knot, and being no 
more passive than they have been on several occasions of late, when 
they boldly bolted at the first signs of popular indignation. 

How busy death has been of late! Within the last few weeks we 
have lost the Cardinal, and the Duke or NorTHUMBERLAND, and LorpD 
CoMBERMERE, whom the musical critic of the Reader would, I suppose, 
describe as the oldest living general, not to mention a host of others 
of more or less note. 

I near that the Emperor's Life of Cesar is rather a creditable per- 
formance for ‘a swell.’ It partakes less, I understand, of the 
character of a history than of that panegyric biography of which Mr. 
Tuomas Car.y_e has set the fashion. Of late years, it has become a 
common practice to select some luminary of the Black(guard) Ages, 
and attempt to save his Bacon by a defence more remarkable for 
vigour than veracity. The Empgror’s idea, it appears, is to establish 
a parallel between Juttus and NapoLeon Buonaparte. Does le neveu 
de mon oncle wish us to carry on the parable and discover in him the 
Avcustvs of the French Empire ? 

I am afraid the reduction of the Estimates is only a dodge to prepare 
for the coming election. It will be only right if the retrenchment 
advocates compel the Ministry to -continue the course they have 
adopted as a ruse. Most of the reductions are wise and sound; but I 
must own that the lopping off of a number of clerks from Government 
Offices is a thing to regard with suspicion. It looks not unlike the 
creating of vacancies to be filled up at election times. I hope, 
too, that as Government is good enough to retrench and cut 
down the Estimates, that the “Peace at any Price’’ party will not 
be enabled to check any attempt that may be made to fortify our pos- 
sessions in Canada. To say truth, Ministers don’t seem to be in a 
hurry to do it, but IT think public opinion will induce them to alter 
their minds. 

Itumour says that Giapstone is to be invited to stand for the City. 
Provided the Cits will make quite sure of his return, I think it will be 
a good thing. He would be safer with the City than any country con- 
stituency. Countrymen are apt to take queer fancies, and sometimes go 
off in headlong panics like sheep. I have more than once said that I 
think it high time he and Alma Mater separated. She does not 
appreciate the honour he does her, and he is hampered, as much as it 
is possible for so sternly conscientious a man to be hampered, by a 
tender regard for her feelings, and even her unreasoning failings. The 
sooner the political Divorce Court exercises its powers the better, say I. 

Tue metropolitan police are in luck. They have, by some stroke of 
good fortune, contrived to get all the jewel robbers with one haul of 
the net. One of the amusing features of the case is the discovery that 
Mr. Wituiam Sykes has opened an account with a bank. This is very 
rich indeed! Fancy a burglar with a bank book! The notion is not 
new though; Epmonp Axnovt, in that delicious joke “The King of the 
Mountains ’’—which, by the way, some British dramatist hearer 
turned into an “ original’ drama—makes his hero, the Greek brigand, 
very careful about his cash account. 

Lonpon is very full, and balls and parties are already in full swing. 
The theatres, I understand, are doing a roaring trade. As a natural 
consequence, that arduous public servant, “The Luncher,” is run 
almost off his legs. Talk about Bantine for reducing corpulence, try 
this sort of thing. The Luncher is almost a skeleton at the close of 
the season. If you doubt it, “ Watch this Frame,” as the last of the 
advertising mysteries has it. 








A Soup-con. 
lus Kive or Iraty returns shortly to Turin, which, for a capital, 
behaved in anything but a capital manner recently. Fair ‘Turin ought 


not to be un-ladle-like ; soup-eriority, in fact, is, and always should be, 


looked for in a Turin. 
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JUSTICE IN A PALACE; 
oR, 
ARRANGED TO 
THE COURTS. 
(4 Scene supposed to have been rehearsed at a recent Cabinet Meeting 


HOW IT WAS CONCENTRATE 


PALMERSTON.—Who’s got a notion ? 
I, said Great Bernett, I’ve got a notion. 
Omnes.—Listen to BETHELL ; he’s got a notion. 
Betuett.—To build a great palace t’ administer justice im ! 
PALMERSTON.—Who’s for the notion—the notion of Berwex ? 
Omnes.—We’re all for the notion! Hurrah for Great Beret ! 
PatMERSTON.—But who shall be builder? 

I, said Great Berue.t, I will be builder ; 

With my sons and daughters, 

And brothers and mothers, and sisters‘and cousins, 

And nephews and nieces, by sixes and dozens, 

I'll be the builder. 
PaLmMexsTon.— Who'll find the money ? 

I, said Birt Grianstong, I'll find the money ; 

If there’s actual necessity, , 

And you'll swear not to mess it, I~ 

Tl find the money. 
PatMERSTON.— Who'll pay the wages ? 

I; said Great Berneny, I'll pay the wages; 

I’m patron of livings, 

And fat are my givings 

To all who lay claim to connection with BeTuet. 

Give me the purse, and with my potent breath I’ll 

Raise up a temple to last for all ages— 

I'll pay the wages. 
Paumerston.——And who'll reap the kudos ? 
Omynts.— Divide it between us; we'll all reap the kudos! 

Betarii.—Ay, you reap the kudos, but leave me the profit 

To pocket myself, or to give to my relatives ; 

I’m not a funker, who'd readily dwell at “ ifs.” 

You all may distribute the kudos between you ; 

Let me start the action—let me lay the venue. 
PatmMerston.—And who'll serve out justice ¢ 

I, said Great Betuett, I'll serve out justice ; 

I'll determine the futures 

Of bankrupts and suitors ; 

My Bankruptcy Act or I 

Will teach folks refractory 

What a bane’s litigation—what a regular cuss ’tis. 











PatmErston.—I don’t think we can do better than leave the plan in 


the able hands of our friend the Chancellor. I’m very certain that i 


he does nothing more, he will build a splendid palace; for a palace 
must necessarily be grand and spacious, if it be meant to afford a snug 


refuge for all our dear friend’s near and poor relations. 
OmneEs.—Agreed. Let's leave it to Berue.u. 
Let him be the builder, and pay all the wages, 
And administer justice—if history's pages 
May bear our small names as lovers of art. 
Our dinners are waiting—now Ict us depart. 
[Zxeunt OMNES. Beruery alone remaining to crow over his triumphs 
and calculate the gains of what will probably turn out the most gigantic job 


On record. | 


TORCH AND GO! 


Mr. Joun Hay, Prestpent Lincorn’s Secretary—probably in- 
stigated by the old saw, “ Make, Hay, while the sun shines ’’—has 
been making some verses adapted for evening reading, and belonging 
especially to “light” literature. ‘The title, in short, is “'Torchlight,” 
and no doubt Mx. Hay thinks he has pitched on a good subject. I 
he has his Torch printed on good paper, he will, at all events, be 
enabled to make sure that if it is not read by the many, the few’ll not 
fail to be fired. If it does not contain “ thoughts that breathe,” it will 
not be wanting in “ words that burn.” 





WHEN OTHER GAS. 
(With A-ccompani-iment.) 


Wuewn other gas and better light 
Their influence shall lend, 

Tis then I'll weleome with de-light 
A most de-light-ful friend. 

And now I'm writing for the “ mass,” 
So tell the “‘ company ” 

If they don’t furnish better gas, 
They may remember “me.” 


.) NAPOLEON. 
Not if I know it, Pivs; not in France 3 
Shall your Encyclical stand any chance ; 
Of being read by folks who didn’t ought. : 


———— SSSR aauteiane iecisteanie 
























































A RETORT COURTEOUS. 
BANDIED BETWEEN Two CHRISTIAN PRINCES. 


‘“‘Ir is reported that the Papacy intends to place Louis Napotron’s Life of 
Cesar in the /ndex, as a retort courteous for the suppression of the Encyclical.” 


Contine your pranks to your own puny court, 
And don’t din twaddle into Europe's ear— 
A mount I know you would attempt to rear, 
And yell your Latin dogmas from the top. 
Take my advice, dear Pivs, and just stop. 


Pivs. 
All vight, Naroueon ; you know that old Time ; 
Brings his revenges, and now hear that I'm 
Determined to have mine. Your boasted Life 
Of glorious Cxsan I war with to the knife. 
The Encyclical you tyrant-like sappressed— 
Now my arrow quivers in your breast. 
I, as thou, ama ign, Pros Five: Vinpex, 
And now your book figure in my Jidex. 


———————————————————— 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Prexep vp py Ovr Own Motcuann. 


Smita.—So the long Ieoked-for Life of Cesar has come at last. 

Browy.—At any rate ‘the preface has, and the first volume is to 
follow in a day or two. 

SmitH.—I wonder what would happen to a French critic who should 
happen to disagree with the illustrious author on the subject of its 
excellence? It strikes tie it wouldn't be good for him. The Imperial 
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litterateur might take it out of him somehow. a 
Brown.—yYes, he might, only I don"t @hiiik he'll have the chance, : 

at least not just yet. 
Ssirra.—Why not? It is not at all impossible. | 
Brown.—Perhaps not impossible, only highly improbable. Freedom 

and the French press are not quite synonymous terms, and pepper still | 


comes from Cayenne. 
Smiru.—Ah, then you mean to say that free criticism on that subject 
might lead to another kind of freedom—a free passage to that locality ? 
Brown.—J ust 80. 
Smiru.—What do you think of the Prussian claims inthe Schleswig- | 
Holstein affair?’ 1 don’t see the Puivce or AvuGusTENBURG on that 
f | throne just yet. 

Brown.—Nor I either; and what's more, it won't be much of a 
throne, even if he does get it. 

Smiru.—Not if Prussia has the right to levy sailors in_ those | 
provinces for her fleet, to say nothing of the canal scheme with the 
fortified docks at each end solely for her use and glory. 

Brown.—Yes, the ducal cushion will have a very fair quantity of 
Prussian thorns in it to prevent him feeling too comfortable, supposing 
him to be the succéssful candidate, 

Smiru.—Well, I don’t think anybody here is likely to waste much 
pity on him, considering the way he swindled the Danish Government. 
Whatever may happen to him the English verditt will be very similar 
to that given by the jury on the woman whose husband killed her for 

scolding—“ Sarve him right!” 

Brown.—The City poliee have done something at last. 
caught those burglarious gentlémen with a taste for jewellery. 

Sairu.— Yes, but I should like to know who first put them on the 
track. I don’t suppose they found it for themselves. 

Brown.—Hardly. The phrase “from information I received’’ in- 
variably disproves the proverb of “honour among thieves,’ and it is 
not very likely they would go straight to the right house and take 
exactly the right birds unless some one had told them where the nest 
was situated. 

Smitu.—Well, anyhow, they’ve got them, and that must be one 
comfort. 

Brown.—For jewellers especially. 

——SSESI eae 
MOTTO FOR THE DAVENPORTS. 
By the Inventor of the Tom Fool's Knot. 


‘“‘ Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 










They've 
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Tuz difference between the married one divorced o eee 
slight, consisting merely of the exchange of a couple letters, 
married being un/ted, and the divorced untied. 
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ARTISTIC FEROCITY. 


, » 5) i 
Vandyke Brown :—“ Yes, A VERY GOOD COLLECTION. By THE BYE, DO YOU SEE THEY HAVE hung MY ‘Poor Cuitp?’ Wuat’s 
YOUR OPINION OF THE EFFECT?” 
Flake White :-—“ Wei1, THE body STRUCK ME AS BEING cold, AND I DON’T THINK YOU SHOWED A PROPER FEELING By cutting off her 
head WITH THAT BLACK NECK BAND.” [ Fearful, is it not 2? and at a Metropolitan Railway Station, too! 


‘Why can’t they let me rest 
In my grave so narrow and cold ? 
Do the people fear this monument’s weight 
. Won't keep me down ’neath the mould ? 
‘‘Ir (The Song of the Shirt) was printed on cotton pocket-handkerchiefs for — , 
sale, as has met with the a. fate of all popular youme, having been parodied Why do they steal my thoughts, 
times without number,”"— Memorials of Thomas Hood, Vol. 11., p. 182, Then as if my anger to wave, 


A POET'S COMPLAINT. 


One evening when from office lone 
I homeward bent my way, 

As to my domicile I pressed, 
A spirit form said ‘ Nay!” 

Right in my path the spectre stood, 
And with his finger lean 

}eckoned your servant, while he said, 
‘Onward to Kensal Green !”’ 


Onward to Kensal Green we went, 
Although the hour was late ; 

Deserted Britain's Pere la Chaise, 
And closed its spacious gates. 

Onward we pressed, the gates swung back, 
No challenge warden gave, 

And soon we reached the monument, , 
Which coronals Hoon’s grave. 


And as we gazed, the bust stood out 
Against the moon-lit air, 

As if the People’s Poet’s head 
Had been transfigured there. 

Bright flashed the eyes as if t’ avenge 
Some deeply-seated wrong, 

While from his marble lips came forth 
This weird, sarcastic song : 


Copy my style, and needlessly strew 
‘The manuscripts over my grave ? 


* Roll! roll! roll! 
Some sea-sick author begins ; 
And I, long buried, must rise again 
To atone for his rhythmical sins. 
Drive! drive! drive! 
And the cabman takes up the strain, 
Till, like his chestnut, I feel the whip 
And the tug of the guiding rein. 


“They will not think for themselves, 
Or strike out a path that’s new; 

And so the ideas which served my age, 
Must serve posterity too. 

Their boasted talents—the Muses’ gift— 
Some poets will not exert ; 

They steal my metre, and crib my rhymes, 
And copy my ‘Song of the Shirt.’ 


“But let the sinners beware! 
I’m not powerless, though I am dead ; 

My spirit shall haunt them when they rise, 
And at night hover round their bed. 

Oft shall they sit with the seamstress pale, 
‘In poverty, hunger, and dirt,’ 

While a ghostly organ unceasing plays 
The parodied ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ ”’ 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 78, 79, & 80, Fleet-street, and Published (tor the Proprietors) by CHARLES WHYTE, at the Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Marth 1], 1865. 
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HE FIRST! And not merely the First of September, but the First of the New Series. The British Sportsman, 
always a good hand, was afoot, straightway bent upon bringing down partridges if they would only get up. 
But Fun also was abroad, and at home at the task of shooting Follies as they flew. 

To judge from the quantity of birds of that feather about, there was an excellent prospect of sport’ 

Besides, there were lots of little games that wanted knocking over—and were very likely to get it. 

It was the sort of morning that did not require to be turned into joy, it was so very jolly already. Everything was 
jolly, even to the verge of inebriation. The corn, in fact, was cut, and many of the flowers had had a drop, though not 
more than was dew, let us hope. All the soaring heralds of day were up, toa lark. ‘The fields had put on their gayest 
livery, green turned up with brown. As for the sun, he was a great get-up, Nature, capricious as ever, gave dawn a 
welcome with a dew. But in other respects, all went as merry as a marriage Bell’s Life in London. For the whole 
world was intent on sporting. The very lambs sported, Even the overworked Government Clerk, who couldn’t get away 
from town on the First, sported a flower in his button-hole. And a thousand noisy muzzles were making the fields ring 


!? A heavy game-bag was the burden of the song. Even day broke 
e 




















with a chorus of “ Slap, Bang! Here we are again 
in order that it might get a first-class certificate, and shoot its rays all over the globe. 

Fun, with his famous double-barrel, wit and humour, resting in the hollow of his arm—the hollow of his arm being 
a shout of laughter in itself—stood upon the brow of a hill, There being a cornfield there, the brow of the hill was 
furrowed, but not with care. On the contrary, the harvest smiled in the most approved style and most approving manner. 
The old cereals were only too happy to see the New Serial. Naturally, the wheat had no objection to chaff, so no wonder 
the harvest smiled ; though it is not so easy to understand why the hedges kept bursting out into haw-haws—especially 
as it was not Spring, when they might have been expected to twig. 

The fact was—and it was no use trying to disguise it—Fun was abroad, and nature, in consequence, was 
a-broad-grinning. ? 

What sport did he have? Excellent, of course! John, his bull-dog, with a slight cross of the Irish bull, was so 
well trained—thanks to Fun educating him—that he saw a point in a minute ; and when he put up the birds they had 
to put up with it. 
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Fon blazed away right and left, and did considerable execution. For as soon as a new folly rose Fun brought it 
down. To count up tho bag he made would need an organ (of Number) that even BaspBacg would be proud to own. 
At noon the sun had climbed to the mid heavens, and his stay at this half-way house suggested the propriety of 
taking some refreshment. Fuwy adjourned to the Shades—not those in Leicester-square, of which not a ghost remains— 
There, a luncheon, hampered with care, awaited his coming, and was—if we 


but the cool shelter of umbrageous elms. 
may believe the gamekeeper who carried it—considerably lightened by Fon’s visit. A paté de foie gras, cold grouse, 


lobster salad, a bottle of Chablis, and a bottle of Moselle, formed the humble repast, which the sternest anchorite cou!d 


hardly have quarrelled with on the score of simplicity. 

His modest meal over, Fun felt decidedly better. The delicious glow of an increased circulation, the pleasant 
consciousness of the new blood flowing in his veins, filled him with an agreeable idleness. 

He stretched his limbs—as the artist has limned him—on the grass beneath a spreading tree. 
of repose. The woodpecker, the Tupper of the greenwood, turned on his feeble, monotonous tap. The jays chaltered as 


if they were swells in a private box at a theatre, during the performances ; and the thrush, like a feathered Sims Reeves, 


It was a lazy hour 


sang just whenever it pleased himself. 
The sighs of the breeze—which cannot be accurately given in the absence of an anemometer—had a soothing 


effect. Fun looked up and saw the white vapours borne across the blue before the wind. He was ever a lover of nature. 


He too would blow acloud! The world, after all, is but a fleeting show, and everything must end in smoke. 


He drew from a magnificent case a weed so lovely that a hothouse flower would have died of envy at the sight of it. 


He lit it with a spark of wit. It drew capitally, as every one who draws for Fun does. The delicate aroma it diffused 


delighted, while it incensed, the surrounding air. 
And as the first puff of the blue vapour curled upward from between his lips, wreathed with a pleasant 


smile, an admiring public recognized, with rapture, 
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A.— (OLD sERIES.) 


At the Play, 9, 11, 28, 48, 58, 61, 81 
stheties of the Shop (The), 11 
Apostate Apostacy, 24 
Abraham Lincoln, 27 
Apropos de Labienus, 31 
Answer to the Cynical Contributor, 79 
Advice Gratis, 83 

A.— (NEW SERIES. ) 
Answers to Correspondents, 39, 49, 59, 


67, 73, 87, 109, 119, 129, 149, 159, 163 | 


Any Author Man, 32 
Autumn Fruits, 111 
Authors on Half Pay, 132 
Artless Lover (An), 141 
Autumn Leaf (An), 142 
Art of Parody (The), 169 


B.—(o. 8.) 
Bia Book bound in Blue (The), 31 
Bully Monopoly, 32 
Bull’s (Mr.), Young Friend, 59 
Ben Gualtier Ballads, 64 
Ballads for Bachelors, 8% 
B.—(x. 8.) 
Brown (Mrs.), at the Royal Academy, 7 
goes to the Derby, 28 
at the Opera, 57 
visits the West-end, 74 
at the Dramatic Féte, 84 
her Vote solicited, 97 
on the Army, 107 
makes a Night of it, 117 
visits the Monument, 127 
goes in for Bargains, 137 
at a Wedding, 147 
pays a Neighbourly Visit, 
157 
ee among the Teetotallers, 167 
Ballad of Bohemia (A), 13 
Bride of the Bastile (The), 49 
British Institution (The), 50 
Bachelors’ Strike (The), 99 
Britons caught Tripping, 108 
Brace of Ballads (A), 120 
Bad Night of it (A), 139 
Binographs and Triptographs, 158 
Bad Beef of Old England (The), 161 


C.—(o. 6.) 

Comic History of Julius Cesar (The), 12 
Caution to Seamen suffering from Corns, 
Clubs for Petticoats, 19 18 
Casual Conversations, 3, 28, 33, 47, 57, 62 
Crossness Carol /A), 50 79, 89 
Cynical Sentiments, 52 
Cud to be chewed (A), 69 
Chanticleer Chairman (The), 71 
Comus, 72 
Crazy Janet, 80 

: C.—(x. 6.) 
Cabinet Council (The), 11 
Canard about a Little Duck (A), 17 
Croquet, 38 
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Concentrated Essence of Thought, 43 
Court Circular, 52 

Cur-sorry Comment on a Panic (A), 64 
Crusader’s Farewell (The), 68 
Cheering Election Intelligence, 67 
Cannibal Conurdrum (A), 68 

Crystal Palace Concert (The), 76 
Comical Chemicals, 124 

Claude Verney, 168 

Country (The), 1l4 


| 
D.—(0. 8.) 

Drownineo of the Ten in Erith Reach 

(The), 3 

Drawing-room Ballad (A), 71, 87 

Dashing Romeor (A), 49 
D.—(n, 8.) 

Diary of an Aeronaut, 3 

Drama at the Music Hall (The), 12 

Ditty of the Downs (A), 21 

Derby Notes, 21, 33 

Derby of 1865 (The), 24, 39 

Derby Day operatised (The), 29 

Day’s Ride (A), 53 

Dramatic Féte (The), 90 

Damon at the Desk, 131 

Delights of Fiction (The), 151 

Drama in its Infancy (The), 161 

Discovery of a Horrid Plot, 164 


| E.—(o. 8.) 
ENGLAND and India, 19 
Extraordinary Suicide, 24 

| Evidently In-Seine, 29 

| Extra Parliamentary Proceedings during 

| the Recess, 44 

| Eastern Love Song (An), 63 

| Extinct Animals, 81 

E.—(N. 8. 
English Undefiled, 101 

| Evans’ Supper Rooms, 160 


F.—(0. 8.) 
| Fun in Parliament, 7, 17, 27, 37, 47, 77, 
| Few Motions (A), 30 87 


| Fine Arts, 64 
| ** Flower” of the Flock (The), 79 
Form, Riflemen, Form, 88 
| F.—(x. s.) 
From our Stall, 2, 13, 27, 42, 59, 62, 74, 
83, 99, 113, 121, 133, 148 
Fun’s Parliament, 13 
Family Library (The), 47 
From a Contributor, 67 
From ‘*The Royal Marines’ Intelli- 
gencer,”’ 103 
Foggy, 138 
| Prem our Neuralgic Contributor, 143 
First (The), 154 


G.—(0. 8.) 
Gop Speed the South, 2 
G.—(x. 8.) 


Good News for Pagans, 42 
General Election (The), 88 
Good Joke (A), 144 
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H.—(0. 8.) 
Happy Ireland, 21 
Head and Front of his Offending (The), 41 
Home for Poor Relations, 43 
Hampstead Heath, 53 

il.—(N. 8.) 
Ilealth of the Metropolis, 28 
How to prepare yourself for the Derby, 30 
Here’s a Jolly (C)lark, 39 
Horace in London, 68, 71, 137 
Hairybella, 69 
Horse Show at the Agricultural 
(The), 80 
Hansom is as Hansom does, 98 
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I.—(0. 8) 
{nquirE Below on Everything, 40 
Iron Chest (The), 57 
I cannot write, &2 

I—(x. 8.) 
In the Wrong Box at the Opera, 4l 
Illustrious Stranger (An), 112 
Inn’s and Out’s, 129 


J—(o. 8.) 
Jorrrnos from Journals, 21, 41 

J.—(N. 8.) 
Johnson’s Dictionary, 71 
Johnson and Brown, 121 


L.—(0. 8.) 
Lecrures for Little Statesmen, 2,19, 23, 
32, 49, 69, 73, 82 
Letters to the Country, 29, 49, 58, 68, 73, 


82 
Lament for South Kensington (A), 29 
Lincoln’s Letter to John Bull, 31 
Leonard and Reynard, 41 
Literal Literature, 43 
Lument (A), 52 
Ladies Parliament (The), 59, 63, 77 
London Sewage (The), 62 


| **Look on this Picture and on that,” 69 


Lovers’ Quarrels, $1 
Letter to Mr. Gladstone (A), 87 
Literary Goliath (A), 89 

L.—(x. 8.) 
Lucy, ll 
Literature, 17, 47, 103 
(L)archmological, 19 
Latest Intelligence. 19 
Lady Arabeliina, 34 


| Letter from a well-known Lady (A), 37 


Letter to a Young Noblemam (A), 54 
L’Amour a la Mode, 61 

Literary Mems, 76 

Low Water Mark, 85 

Linesto my Umbrella, 122 

Lyric for the Lazy, 128 

Lay of the Market Gardener (The), 148 


M.—(0. 8.) 
MELANCHOLY Cat-astrophe (A), 9 
My Debut as a Novelist, 10 
Morning Call, 14 
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Modesty (M‘ss) about Town, 37 
Maxims for Meteorologists, 43 
Mopahan's Oath, 43 
Ma(y)ine law (The), 59 
Murder will out, 7% 

M.—(N. 8.) 
Model Advertisement (A), 7 
Man of Position (A), 14 
My Photograph Album, 4, 18 
Maxims, 18 
Maledictine Brethren (The), 41 
Martinée Musicale (A), 44 
Maybury College, 81 
My Country Cousin, 98 7 
Mossoo at his Games in *‘ Little France, 
My broken Pipe, 162 110 
Marine Musings, 168 


N.—(0. 8.) 
Nores and Queries, 9, 29, 38, 48, ° 
> 
Northern Farmer's Opinion on the Malt 
Taz (The), 14 
Napoleon and Liberté, 39 
New Fashion at Paris (The), 57 
New Federal Chant, 61 
Notes on Books, 72 
N.—(m. 8.) 
New Music, 2 
Nursery Legend (A), 10 
New Mahomet (The), 14 
Next New Play (The), 52 
Nail in the Shutter (The), 138 


0.—(0, 8.) 


Ovr Monthly Review, 8 
| Our Vagrant Correspon 


nt on ’Change 
Overland Route (The), 52, 67, 63 60 
Orange Girl, 90 

O.—(x. 6.) 
Our New Motley, 1 
Our 0 oet’s Corner, 1 
Ode to my Clothes, 33 
Our own Asop, 63, 94, 113 
Oxford and Cambridge Match, 78 
Our Library Table,79, 89, 93, 114, 123, 
Old Cynic (An), 91 143, 158 
Out of Town Talk, 108, 120, 129, 139, 141 


P.—(o. 6.) 
Proverss made Literal, 21 
Prospective Criticism, 22 
Parodies on the Poets, 23 
Poor City Clerk (The), 30 
Prologue for a New Play, $2 
Vroposed 4 for a Statue to the 

Diecoverer of Vaccination, 72 
Piping Times of Peace, 73 
Plenomenon (A), 87 
Potter vice Cobden, 88 
P lay bill for Gone” (Fee), 89 
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Princess Cinderella, 
Proverbial Poetry, 18 
’Pon ~ Tham! 33 
Piccadilly, 62 
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Poetry of Parliament (The), 75 
Pleasure Garden (The), 93 

P.C.C., 12% 

People’s Pleasures, 130, 140, 150, 170 
Philosophic Max 151 

Park Pastoral (A), 164 


Q—(m. 8.) 
Quire in the Dark, $1 


B.—(0. #.) 
Rovat Juvenile Gossip (A), 12 
Real * Curio” (A), 12 
Richard Cobden, 42 
Royal Taster (4,8 7 


38 

Re Charles Baldwin Lever, 51 

Boral Italian Opera (The), 100 
way lines for Masic, 143 


8.—(0, 8.) 

SoctaL Bore (The), 8 

Signing the mg 13 

Bong of Spring, 

Song of the British Bard, 33 

Sequel and Sad Coeclusion of the History 
of Timothy Truncheon (n¢d Barrow) 
(The), 39 

Bong of the Thames, 44 

sorties meemgenes, 50 


, 
Slightly Parodozical, 53 
Septimus Fogg at the Volunteer Review, 


5A 
Some P ls concerning America, 74 
Spring, Hs . , 


8.—(s. 6.) 

Sensation Dramas for the Back Drawing- 
room, 9, 22 

Sporting Intelligence, 19, 48, 58, 73, 89, 
92, 101, 119, 150, 163 

Smoothing the Edges, 23 

Something like Nonsense Verses, 31, 51 

State of the Drama, 45 

Song of the Vegetarian, 51 

Selected Addresses, 61, 43 

Save me from my Friends, 129 

St. Stephen's Pic Nic (The), 134 

Smith on the Moors, 149 

Spurgeon (Mr.), his Life, 153 

Bevered Cable (The), 154 


T.—(0. a.) 
Tuxoneticat Matrimony, 1 
Town talk, 6, 13, 22, 36, 42, 51, 63, 78, &8 
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| Taken for Grant-ed, 34 


Theoretical Housekeeping, 51 
Tableau Vivant, 67 
Those Evening Bells, 70 


T.—(x. 8.) 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS.—(0. 5.) 


ATTAINED, 75 
At Bay, 65 
Bull’s Weapon, 25 


Town Talk, 2, 19, 22, 32, 48, 53, 63, 72, 82,| Emancipation, 85 


92, 102, 112, 122, 132, 142, 152, 162 

Two Ages (The), 3 

Thunderstorm (The), 3 

To People in search of a Thrill, 12 

To a timid Leech, 20 

Travel Extraordinary, 43 

Two of Them, 63. 

Topsy Turvy Papers, 69, 79, 87, 91, 109, 
LLL, 122, 181, 149, 153, 169 

Tall Description—some (A), 72 

Tempora Mutantur, 82 

Theatrical Maxims, 58 

Terrific gathering of Rejected Candidates, 
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U—(o. s.) 
Urtiisation of Donkey Flesh, 4 

U.—(. 8.) 
Unprofitable Correspondence, 134 
Under a Lancashire Hedge, 152 


V.—(o. 8.) 
Varerry Boats (The), 34 
Vice-President Bacchus, 39 
Very Stingy, 4 : 


V.—(m. 8.) 
Victim (A), 118 
Vision of Closing Day at the Royal 
Academy, 118 


W.—(0. 8.) 
Waxtep Information, 4 
Workman's Train (The), 18 
Why must I write, 62 

W.—(N. 8.) 


Honoured Honesty, 45 s 
Judgment of Paris (The), 55 
Malt Tax (The), 15 

Reward of Merit (The), 5 
Settling Day, 35 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS.~(x. 8.) 


Ami-caBLE Adjustment, 115 

After the Whitebait, 65 

Battle of Hustings (The), 85 

Buoyed with Hope, 155 

Choice of Hercules (The), 95 

Diner &@ la Prusse, 165 

Lesson in Diplomacy (A), 125 

Mahomet Al-lah Fran¢aise, 15 

Norman Conquest (The), 145 

Oliver Twisted, 45 

Promotion not Rejection, 105 

Pretty Coil about a Chancellor (A), 75 

Parliamentary Pic-nic, 135 

Railway Sleepers we should like to see | 
Taken up (The), 55 

Step in the Right Direction (A), 5 

When the Cat’s away, 35 

Weight for Age, 25 





SMALL ENGRAVINGS.—(o. 8.) 
Avtocrat of the Breakfast Table ( The), 


Alarming Threat (An), 4 90 | 


West London Industrial Exhibition | Bought and Sold, 44 


(The), 20 
Working Men’s Clubs, 21 
Wine, 32 
Wisdom and Water, 37 
We have gone to the Dogs, 40 
bat we have to put up with, 102 
Won Leader (The), 104 
Weather and the Parks (The), 144 
Wanted, 151 


Y.—(x.8.) 
“ i, - Welcome, Masters! Welcome, 
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Z.—(N. 8.) 


Z. 
Zoological Gardens (The), 60 


Banting’s House.— (Scene), 30 
Cross Questions and Crooked Answers, 
| Easter Monday Review, 69 10 
_ Insult to Injury, 24 
| Is Mischief a Brewing, 20 
| Next Thing to it (The), 50 
Nice Party (A), 80 
Personal, 54 
Poor Little Chap, 74 
| Rather Satirical, 14 
| Simple Nature’s Happy Child, 64 
Too Bad, 34 
Thousand Welcomes, 4) 
Which is Who, 84 
| Wanted a Nureery Maid, 70 
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Arrerxoon in the Park (An), 10 

All in the Downs, 28 

At the Academy, 48 

British Institution (The), 50 

Bad Drawing (A), 101 

Broad Hint (A), 104 

Crystal Palace Concert (The), 70 

Complimentary to Travellers by the 

Underground, 71 

Dramatic Féte (The), £0 

Eye for Colour (An), 91 

Expensive Luxury (An), 138 

Evans's Supper Rooms, 160 

Form, Riflemen, Form, 14 

Friendly Grasp (A), 120 

Fearful Threat, 124 

From our Paris Correspondent, 161 

High-actioned Nightmare, 24 

How to Prepare Yourself for the Derby, 
30 


Horse Show at the Agricultural Hall 
(The), 80 

How could she say such a Thing, 114 

Hair-breadth Escape (A), 134 

Industry at the West-end, 20 

In the Park, 34 

Little Game of their Own (A), 44 

Mossoo at his Games in ‘‘ Little ae 
0 

Necessitas non Habet Leg(e)s, 121 

Our New Motley, 1 

Overcome by the Heat, 18 

Our Friend Cabby again, 64 

On the—well, we won’t say what—Line, 

Photographic Feat, 61 88 
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People’s Pleasures, 130, 140, 150, 170 

Peelers or the Peeled (The), 141 

Personal Remarks, 154 

Quite Excusable, 31 

Royal Italian Opera, 1C0 

Rather a come down for such a get up, 

Speculation (A), 8 144 

Settler (A), 164 

Taxation and Civilization, 4 

This Sketcher’s Caught, 74 

Volunteer Movement (A), 51 

Vision of Closing Day at the Royal 
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We have gone to the Dogs, 40 

What Sensation has come to at last, 54 
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OUR OWN “POET'S CORNER.” 


—=—— E are inclined to think that; Atryoven our natural modesty prevents us from following the 
long-suffering and _heavily- | example held out by many high-class periodicals, and advertising a 
taxed individual, the British | long list of distinguished contributors (who don’t write for the first 
Public, has by this time learnt | number), we don’t mind satisfying public curiosity to some extent, 
| and, therefore, publish a couple of samples of the sort of thing that 


| may be expected. 





OUR NEW MOTLEY. 








to form its own estimate of the 
very flowery promises which, 
like the profuse blossom in the 
orchards this year, burden the 


POETS AND LINNETS, 


By R*s*rt Br*wn*noa. 


a 


= prospectuses of new publica- Ww "=n there’s a thistle to feed a linnet 
BS at ed . HERE’ER there’s a thistle to feed a et— 
a tions now -a-day s, but which And linnets are plenty, thistles rife— 
too often fail to be followed Or an acorn-cup to catch dewdrops in it, 


by the fruits of performance, | _There’s ample promise of further life. 
or are succeeded by very small | Now, mark how we begin it. 


pippins indeed. We should For linnets will follow, if linnets are minded, 


As blows the white-feather parachute ; 





we eang-vare: ae oneagner vache A And ships will reel by the tempest blinded— 
after distributing orders for Ay, ships, and shiploads of men to boot! 
the Gardens of the Hesperides How deep whole fleets you'll find hid. 
—we only admitted folks to view the Dead-Sea apple-trees. And we blow the thistle-down hither and thither, 
It is not our intention, therefore, to draw up, with the fanciful a = linnets, and men, and God. 
; : : . e dew !—for its want an oak will wither— 
imagery of an auctioneer, a long list of great things to be done, an By the dull hoof into the dust is trod, 
inventory of pledges which may not be redeemed. We refer our And then who strikes the cithar ? 
readers t 
ers to our pages for a sample of what we can do and will do, But thistles were only for donkeys intended, 
merely stating here the principles by which we shall be guided. And that donkeys are common enough is clear. 
Our first aim will be to secure “the greatest laughter of the And that drop! What a vessel it might have befriended ! 
greatest number.” Our politics will be entirely new ones; we we oes it add any flavour to Giucanin’s beer ? 
; ell, there’s my musing ended. 
might almost venture to say Brand-new, except for the fact that 
we shall constitute ourselves “ Whip” to all parties—when they FUNALITY 
deserve it. We shall avoid extreme Liberalism as well as the B Pete Leccese 
fervid Conservatism that has hitherto marked these pages, and : i - . ™ 
shall only civ. ti : ; sarD, at last the time has come 
me fun fl our entire adhesion to the one great statesman of When that great voice shall plainly speak— 
a UN. ri Shall bid the myriad mist-wreaths break, 
For the rest—Fact, Fiction, Fancy, and Folly, all commence And strike the puny babblers dumb. 
with the same initial as Fun, and we hope by a judicious blending As one who through the dim-eyed dawn 
of them to produce an F-fervescence which our readers will appre- | Discerns a figure, faintly traced, 
ciate. We shall also keep a critical eye on Art, Literature, and | Grow nearer o’er the wailing waste, 
the Stage. As swathe on swathe is slow withdrawn, 
With these f, : be | And knows not what shall be the end, 
7 ~ e few _ we take = place in the race for public | Or whose the shape that darkly looms, 
ur, relying implicitly on proverbial British fairness to give us | But probes with eager glance the glooms 
encouragement so long as we deserve it ; and merely add that we To learn if it be foe or friend, 
intend our first number as a fair sample of what we hope to do. Until at length he sees confest 
We do not mean to put so much of our strength into the start as to as —_ = ae to embrace 
leay and Wi e dawn-fire on his face— 
e none for the rest of the course, but hope to maintain a long | Then and clasps him to his breast ; 
steady stroke like that which this year placed the Dark Blue at the | f 
head of the river in spite of the spirited spurts of her defeated but | oo uaeeaaae ay on Bee pan. 
gallant opponents. Having let go the bung, we now rest our hope While ae yay ae beat the rain, 


of success upon what we can do with our sculls, Watched for the avatar of Fun. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By raz Saunrerer rx Socrery. 


HE Epmvunps 
wound up its labours with gre 
éclat—I mean an éclat derire. I 
when it gravely lectures the 
Chancellor for doing exactly what 
it does itself in allowing Mr. 
Epauunps to retain the spoils of 
retirement, one can hardly help 
attributing the virtuous indigna- 
tion to some less pure cause than 
a lofty sense of justice. The 
effect is pernicious, for the 


Committee has 


those who have got to two sylla- 
bles with a moral somehow in this 
wise, “‘Mas-TeER Ep-muNDS was 
a ve-ry naught-y boy. He took 
poor old Mis-rex Buiw's mo-ney, 
and so he was giv-en a pen-sion as a re-ward.” It is all very well to 





say that this allowance will be mulcted to repay the deficit, but unfor- | 
tunately until the author of Great Expectations 1s Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer, and “ Pip’s Margin” is considered wise economy, we shall 
hardly be sufliciently educated in finance to see the exact profit and 
advantage of taking your money out of one pocket to put it into 
another, which is exactly what the British public will be expected to 


. . ° mar Sols reeca 
do by this committee of Solons—or perhaps I should say Solan geese. | 


It is interesting to contrast this treatment of a—well, we'll say 
official kleptomaniac, with the harsh measures dealt out to the young 
men in Pall Mall, who had a failing for chicken hazard, and only 
squandered their own money after all. Think of such a reward for 
such misdoings, and compare it with the condition of the recently- 


dismissed War-oftice clerks, who were calmly done out of their legal | 


claim for a quarter's salary on dismissal, for no particular reason, after 
many years of faithful service. I wonder what has become of them. 
They were going to resist, but I suppose when they stood up for their 
rights they were bewled over like nine-pins, or skittles, by that 
martinet of an Under-Secretary, Loxp HarTINGTON. 

A simrie and most eflicacious method was adopted to squash the 
“Reform Bill, Limited,” brought forward by Mr. Barnes. On this 


matter the great Liberal party, despite its having nerved itself for its | 


labours with that notorious large tea-party at WuLuis’s Rooms, is in 
the position of the late Loxp Macaunay's Etruscan army— 
** Those behind cried ‘ Forward!’ 
And those before cried * Back!’ ”’ 

I can't help thinking though that when some of the so-called M.P.’s go 
back to their constituencies they will find this slighted measure a 
* Bill of Baines and Penalties.” Loxp Excuo has already got into 
hot water about it with his people. That fine young nobleman would 
do better to stick to his volunteering line, as he is in every way fitted 
for the “ officer and gentleman” business. He has been, in his limited 
time, a Conservative, a liberal Conservative and Liberal, and is now 
beginning over again, and these repeated alterations don't look nice. 
It is true that other men have done the same thiny 
both Pre: and Giapsrons changed their minds. But then they 
had minds to change. . 

Tene is a spirit of Bantine in our literature just at present. There 
isa mental fasting, an addiction to literary dry toast and stale bread, 
in vogue now, which should be curbed. Why should not we laugh and 
grow fat? But the critics, some of them, object to this, and decry bur- 
lesque as if it were new bread buttered on both sides. Let those gentle- 


men just drop in for half an hour at the Prince of Wales's ‘Theatre | 


(which, by the way, is tastefully decorated—quite a Jiyou), and if their 
intellectual waistcoats don’t want letting out after that, I pity them. 
La! Sonnambula is one of the cleverest burlesques we remember 
to have seen—and we have seen those vaunted extravaganzas, now 
quoted to depreciate the talent of this day, but just as warmly depre- 
ciated in their own time. As for the acting, even a dandator temporis 
which I suppose means a good-tempered theatrical critic—is not 
needed to speak of that, when Marizg Witton takes the stage as clever 
and charming as ever. 

Waar is the truth of this rumour about the Atheneum? It is alleged 
(and denied with equal force) that it is inthe market. Anyhow it isn’t 
sold, and I don’t wonder at it. A literary journal which has come to 
such a pass as to have its unfavourable notices regularly quoted as 
indications of the real merit of the books it condemns is in ‘A poor state, 
and I doubt if all the pilgrimages ever undertaken to the Holy Land 
can restore ils pres! ge. . 
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FUN. 
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great | 
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“Spelling - book for Civil Ser- | 
vants””’ must print the story, for | 


for instance, j 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Miss Bareman has made her appearance in a third character, 
Bianca, in Dean Miiman’s sparkling tragedy, Faz. With every 
| disposition to deal gently with a very charming young lady, it is im- 
| possible to say that Miss Bareman’s appearance 1n this lively little 
piece is at all calculated to advance her professional reputation. It 
is really time that the truth were spoken about this yo lady ; she 
_is not, and, as far as we can form an opinion, never be a great 
‘actress. She has beauty, grace, and dignity, and when you have said 
| that you have said all. Her calmer scenes are cold and unimpassioned, 
| and her ebullitions of jealousy or anger are simply the demoniacal 
| ravings of a female fiend. Even the audience on Monday last began 
| to see this, for there was no symptom of a “call” before the end 
of the third act. It is only fair to Miss Bateman to state that that 
| dismal actor Mr. Jorpan was playing in the same piece, and it is 
impossible to say how much his depressing presence may have told 
upon the animal spirits of the audience. The excessively disagreeable 
part of Aldebella was played with great care and judgment by Mrs. 
Bittincton. When we say that the piece was put upon the stage 
_as all Adelphi pieces are, it will be understvod that the audience saw 
more “ flies,” “ grooves,” dead wall, dirty scenery, and unsatisfactory 
“supers” than they would at any theatre in Whitechapel. We will 
| qualify our condemnation. Let the playgoer wait outside until the 
third act approaches its close, and then let him enter the theatre and 
| witness the scene between Bianca and that unfortunate silent senator 
whom she collars, cries over, and abuses. ‘This gentleman’s demeanour 
under these trying circumstances is a thing to be witnessed and to 
be remembered. Having seen this the playgoer cannot do better 
than turn into Evans’s without delay, or the curtain will rise on the 
fourth act. 
A pleasant little drama, by Mr. Paterave Simpson, was produced 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Wednesday. 4 Fair Pretender 
is based upon the story of the loves of Will Seymour and Lady 
Arabella Stuart, and explains how one Susanna Spritt (Miss Mariz 
Witton) connived at their escape from the fortress im which the un- 
fortunate lady was imprisoned. The jealousy excited in the bosom of 
a certain soldier, one Gideon Gubbins, by Susanna’s constant meetings 
with Will Seymour, who, in the disguise of a pedlar and subsequently 
| of a soldier, is present in the fortress to assist his wife in effecting her 
| escape, is the exciting cause of the greater portion of the laughter 
which decided the success of the piece. It is utterly impossible to 
speak too highly of Miss Marie Wi ton’s performance in the part of 
|Susanna. In every class of character undertaken by this young lady, 
from Juliet to Pippo, and that a tolerably extensive range, she is 
equally charming. 

By the bye, Mx. Leigu Murray is about to take a complimentary 
| benefit at Drury Lane. This admirable actor has for months past 
_ been confined to his room, and we are sure that it is only necessary 
| to mention this fact to send crowds of sympathizers into the theatre 

on that occasion. 











NEW MUSIC. 


| Dear Fun,—Don’t you anxiously overhaul all the new ballad music 
as fast as it is published, and get all the words by heart? I do. Some- 
times you don’t want to read the ballad to know what it’s about, 
because it speaks for itself, as, for instance, in the subjoined case, 
_ which I clip from the l/lustrated London News :— 


M}S.¢. M. E. OLIVER’S New Song, ‘Ladybird, ladybird, fly upon me!” 
Price, 2s. 6d. AsHDUWN AND Parry, 138, Hanover-square. 


| Now, all that can be said about a ladybird flying upon you, can be 
said in sixteen lines, and here they are :-— 


TO A LADYBIRD. 


Lapynirp, ladybird, fly upon me, 
Although it is whispered, it’s true, 

‘That when you're matured you begin with a B, 
And the letter that follows is U. 

You won't find a poet your praises to sing, 
When you happen to end with a G; 

gut in the meantime you're a beautiful thing, 

So, ladybird, fly upon me! : 


Ladybird, ladybird, fiy upon me, 
And do me the favour to sip 
The delicate nectar you happen to see 
On the bud of my roseate lip. 
if, when you're developed, you happen to cling 
To my drapery, squashed you will be; 
sut in the meantime you're a beautiful thing 
So, ladybird, fly upon me! 
Oh, it’s beautiful! Ta! ta! 
Thine, 


ttt 


| There! 
Tren Tsina. 
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compute the lapse of time. 


was very nice. 
face; what could I do? 


lst of June.’ 


THE TWO AGES. 


<i Ame OLKS were as happy as days 


were long 


ALR In those old Arcadian times, 
When Life seemed only a dance 


and song, 


climes. 


rolled, 


at play 


more, 
Our swains at present are much too sage 
To live as men lived of old ; 
So they couple the crook of the Golden Age 
With a hook in the Age of Gold. 


From Corypon’s reed the mountains round 
Had news of his latest flame ; 

And Tiryrvus made the woods resound 
With echoes of Dapung’s name. 

They have left one musical heritage— 
A gift of a god, we’re told— 

And the Pandean pipe of the Golden Age 
Brings Fun to the Age of Gold. 


Dwellers in huts or in marble halls, 
From shepherdess up to queen, 

Cared little for bonnets and less for shawls, 
And nothing for crinoline. 

At present Simplicity’s not the rage, 
And it’s funny how scant and cold 

The costume worn in the Golden Age 
Appears to the Age of Gold. 


Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 
Tobacco, balloons and steam, 


Are some of the things that have come to pass 


Since the days of that old régime. 


Yes, “‘ Men of the Time” beat Lemprrere’s page, 


And better a thousand-fold 
Than a century spent in the Golden Age 
Is a day in the Age of Gold. 


DIARY OF AN AERONADT. 


wishing his name and address kept a profound secret. ] 


“Ist April, 1965.—It is now exactly one hundred years—calculating 
by the notches on this gold-mounted walking-stick—since our snug 
little craft ascended from the Crystal Palace, for the purpose of carrying 
provisions to the distressed operatives in Georgium Sidus. Since I 
droppe’ my “ Poor Richard's Almanack,”’ which fell down into New 
Zealand some years ago, and probably beat out the brains of some 
bald Maori, these notches form the only method by which I can 
I am forced to make them with my teeth, 
my only penknife having been stolen by a dishonest eagle who bor- 
rowed it to cut a point to his beak with. 
better than men and women after all. 

“15th May.—I begin to feel hungry. Nothing has passed these | 
lips since I finished the last remains of Coxwe t. 
I miss him already, but starvation stared me in the | 
At present there is nothing on board worth 
eating, except a telescope and a broken thermometer. 

“1st June.—I am in better spirits, but still hungry. In the placeI 
come from—TI think they call it London—this is known as the ‘ glorious 
I continue to take a feeble interest in earthly affairs. By 





FUN. | 


Alas! birds are not much 


Poor CoxwE.u! he 


| of the Weymouth storm. 


Our earth grows bigger; and | 
stage by stage, 
As the pitiless years have 


We have quite forgotten the 
Golden Age, 
And come to the Age of Gold. 


They spent their day in a 
sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of 
yore ; 
In the nineteenth century flocks 


Mean mutton—and nothing 


[Tue following fragment was picked up a few days ago on the | 
summit of Primrose-hill, the highest mountain in the metropolis. 
intrepid adventurer to whom we owe its discovery has reasons for 


The | fellow-townsman, has been referred to, and (being probably in hia 





| moment they are waiting dinner for me. 





nifying lens very much. 
but was a good deal more nourishing. 
first time, a book called Rodinson Crusoe, 


until now! 


the bye, I wonder what has become of my wife and family. When I 
left home for the Crystal Palace in the year 1864, I positively declared 
| that I should be back in three-quarters of an hour. Perhaps at this 


‘8th June.—To-day I began the telescope, and enjoyed the mag- 
It reminded me of a jujube that I once eat, 
This afternoon I read, for the 


the only work of fiction I 


“16th June.—A violent shock aroused me soon after daybreak. I 


discovered to my great alarm that the balloon had run aground on a 


cloud of immense extent and solidity. 


Seeing that there was no 


chance of getting her off again, I resolved to jump out and explore the 


strange region into which fortune had cast me. 
to be seen, nor could I find — signs of a human dwelling. 
eld some glittering object in my path, 


I had not gone far when I be 


There was not a tree 
However, 


and on examination it proved to be a very handsome gold watch, of 
a manufacture utterly unlike any that I had seen before. While I was 
meditating on this singular discovery, I heard a voiee above me, and 
on looking up I beheld a machine, resembling a large bell, descending 
rapidly. As soon as it touched the ground a door was opened, and a 


black man of commanding stature issued 


from it. His first words 


were, “Golly, golly, you dam white nigger, just you gib dis child dat 


"ere watch !’ 
of extreme civility. 
he was I 


ctor Friday, of the Georgium Sidus police. 


I obeyed, and his manner immediately changed into one 
In answer to my questions he informed me that 


A great 


robbery, he said, had been committed at a jeweller’s in that planet, and, 
from information received, he had descended in a diving-bell to recover 
one of the missing watches which had been thrown over a bridge by 


the burglars. 


its descent. I asked the inspector whe 


Luckily the cloud had stopped the valuable article in 


vr he could take me back 


with him, and he readily consented, This afternoon we are to ascend, 
therefore I think it unnecessary to:prolong this diary, since my aérial 
adventures have reached a conclusion, and I shall now settle down in 


an entirely new world. 


“ P.8.—I trust that thefragment I am about to drop into space may 
kill nobody and instruct everybody upon earth.” 


-- 
—— 


THE THUNDERSTORM. 


Tue fine old “liner” is dying out. He 
is dying. He fights as ha 


is dying hard, but still he 


for the fine old crusted traditions of the 


press as does a popular tragedian for the fine old five-act traditions of 


the stage. But it won't do. 


Foolish and chuckle-headed as the 


British public is, it is beginning to see through both of them, and the 


liner and the tragedian must die the death. 
When a liner introduces the subject of 
lowing words, it will be seen that the days 


a thunderstorm in the fol- 
of his craft are numbered : 


“ Tur TaunpDERsSToRM.—Weymovutn, Tuesday.—One of the most terrific thunder- 
storms, it is believed, that have occurred during the lifetime of any ) erson residing 
here, burst over this town and neighbourhood this morning about half-past one 


o’clock.”’ 


“During the lifetime of any person residing here!” 


inhabitant !’’ ‘To what a periphrasis have 


Poor “ oldest 
you been subjected! But 


observe the improvement, observe the increased dramatic power ob- 


tained by this apparently roundabout way of putting it. 


When an 


event is said to have been “ unprecedented in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant,” the implication is that some one hoary-headed patriarch 
to whom the residents in the town or village look up as their oldest 


| dotage) has been unable to recollect anything like the fire, or the 
| thunderstorm, or the overflow, or the railway accident, or the enormous 


gooseberry, which is exciting the mind of 
being. 
** terrific ”’ 


the local liner for the time 


Sut when a thunderstorm is described as being the most 
(liner, I thank thee for that word) that has occurred 


‘*‘ during the lifetime of any person residing here,’’ you eseape from the 
narrow limits of the town or village, and embrace the whole world in 


the scope of your inquiries. 


You take the experiences of all your 


fellow-townsmen, experiences gathered not only in Weymouth (or 
wherever the thunderstorm may have been), but from every part of 
the habitable globe, and then you say that the Weymouth thunder- 


storm bangs them all. 


Sut our author has not lost all his traditions. The word “ terrifie’”’ 
(as applied to a thunderstorm, and to nothing else in nature) still 


'holds with him, and our old friends the 


“ electrical commotion in the atmosphere” 


“electric fluid’ and 
find a place in his record 


But in a description of a fire which re- 


| sulted from “the electric fluid striking the chimney of a house,” no 
mention is made of the “devouring element,’ and we do not hear 


whether or not the “ sufferer was insured.”’ 
will take the matter up. 


We hope his fraternity 


In the sweetest of all sweet }rought up with me. How singular that I should have forgotten it 
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CIVILIZATION. 


Scenze.—Somerset IFlouse. 


Member of the Moral Force (to Cabby who has been severely handled by the Inland Revenue) :—“ Too ueAvy? On, NONSENSE! UNLESS WE 


—— —--—-—- - 








MY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


No. L.—Tue Man witu a “*Goop Heart.” 


Tu18 is one of the dearest friends I have in the world, and his name 
is Pexsocrine Porryrtor. 

If I were stricken down this very afternoon by the most lingering 
and painful of maladies—whichever that may be—I should find 
PSREGRKINE sitting beside my bed of pain very early to-morrow morn- 
ing, smoothing my feverish bolster with his own hands, and with his 
own hands offering me the most nauseous of medicines. If 1 were | 
driven by madness, liquor, or natural corruptness of heart to commit | 
the most hideous and sanguinary of crimes—whichever that may be— | 
PexeGume would go through fire and water to spare me the shame 
and agony of the fatal tree, either by conveying prussic acid into my | 
dungeon, or by appearing on the outskirts of the mob mounted on a | 
foaming c 
beginning to fumble about my neck. | 


If any testimony beyond my own is necessary to establish the good- | 


ness of Porrrror’s ter, let me give it in the last words of a 
dialogue I overheard last night between, say, Brown and Jongs :— 

“ But you must acknowledge that Porrytor is awfully “ 

“ Well, yes, I confess he is a frightful——” 

“Of course, and so tremendous] y——_—” 

* But, after all, the poor fellow alle 

* Has what ?”’ 

“ Why, a good heart !” 

nine calls himself, modestly enough, a man of letters. Those 

who best know him, and have nen eard him talk, call him a 
“man of words.” He has the reputation of having said more and 
meant less than any conversationalist of the present century, which is 








TAXES A MAN WELL HE RETURNS TO THE UNTOOTERED SAVAGE!”’ 





no slight praise, considering that Porpytor is still in the flower of 
his youth. He has served in his time as a chopping-block for much 
amiable satire; and a wag of our acquaintance once told him, in a 


fine spirit of antithesis, that he was not only dull himself, but the 
cause of wit in others. Another asked him, with deep interest, what 
he did for a change when he grew tired of being stupid—a remark 
which was friendly enough, but illogical, for ae ever gets tired of 
tiring other people, and the being who is sent into this universe to 
bore his fellow-creatures never feels happier than while pursuing his 
hideous destiny. 

Porrytop is the only talker of our acquaintance who contrives to 
extract dulness from the most interesting materials. Try him upon 
the death of a rich uncle or the settlement of a tailor’s bill, and you 


| find him ditch-water all over. Yet the heart of Perecrine Porry- 


Tor is as much above suspicion as Casar’s wife. His literary character 


. : bee hey - mew wag | 18 entirely destroyed by the goodness of his disposition; for no pub- 
® end waving an immense reprieve, just as Kurcm was lisher, no editor, no manager has ever been known to listen to an 


author with a good heart. 

In short, Perecrine Porpytor is a living and breathing warning 
to inconsiderate people against destroying the reputation of a literary 
man by any ill-timed allusion to the goodness of his heart. 





No, A-Fence! 


Prince NAPoueon has ordered a Glasgow firm to erect a large deer- 
fence round his grounds at Meudon. For Scotchmen to teach the art 
of fence to a Frenchman is certainly a most unexpected feat of arms ; 
but no doubt the canny Scots felt themselves at home, for in the large 


grounds of Meudon they must have found the broad-sward—and the 
clay-more(over). 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Erin:—“*W’'UD YER R’Y’L HOIGHNESS TAKE THE FLURE?” 
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MRS. BROWN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We tt, they my call it a academy if they likes, but it is no more 
like Mr. Spanxers as I used to wash for as had a blue board and gold 
letters in the Bow-road than nothing, and as for me going it was only 
thro’ Mrs. Summons a-wishing to consult one of them West-end 
doctors about her throat, and fecling nervous says, “ Would you mind 
for to accompany me, Mrs. Brown, now ? 
with pleasure thro’ her being far from strong, and her own mother 
being gone to nurse another daughter as is married out at Rother- 
hithe. So we went in a cab as was the joltingest as ever I got into, 
with both windows up, thro’ Mrs. Srmmons’s throat, as a ‘draught 
might have laid hold on. When we gets to the doctor's, and was 
showed into a elegant room as had picters round about as seemed to 
speak like, one gent had a eye like a hawk as seemed to foller you 
all over the room. I couldn’t a-set in that room alone with that pieter 
was it ever so, and was glad when the gentleman as let usin as I took | 
for the doctor, and began : a-telling about Mrs. Suumons, as checked me— 
too rude, but never mind, and certainly T never see such kindness as that 
doctor, never, tho’ I was surprised as he should a-took me for Mrs. 
Srmmons’s mother, as must be sixty if she’s a day. It give mea 
dreadful turn when I see that doctor a-ramming of drum-sticks, as I 

should call ’em, down Mrs. Simmons’s throat, and am certain as would 
h: ive choked me, as couldn’t even bear a he rring-bone as was near my 
death. But it did wonders, for, law! she spoke quite clear. So Ff 
says, “If ever my throat is bad he’s the man as Pll go to, onl that 
liberal as wouldn’t take her money,” and away we goes. So we walks | 
on slow, for I says, “‘ Mxs. Smmons, mum,” I says, ‘* Cabs is cabs, 
and runs into money;” so I says, “I don’t see why a omblibus 
shouldn't do.’’ So she was agreeat ble, and we wanders on, and took : 
bun, as is choking work if it hadn't been for a glass of ale, and I 
must say them West-end streets is wide and shady; and when we 
come near Charing-cross I see parties going up some steps, so I says 
to the policeman, ‘* Whatever is a-going on here?” “Qh,” he says, 
‘it’s the Royal ’Cademy!” ‘Oh,’’ I says, ‘“‘indeed! What, where,”’ 
I says, “the young princes goes to school, I presumes?” Well, he 
seemed to smile, and says, * No, as it were all picters.” “ What!” 
I says, “* Royal picters?’’ ‘Yes,’ says he. ‘Oh, indeed!” I says. 
“Wi a, ’ I says, “can any one go in?” ** Yes,’ he says, “any one 
as pays a shilling.” ‘ Well,” Ts: iys, “that ain’t much for to see the 
loyal picters, as must be awful grand.” So Mrs. Simmons and me 
agrees to go up, and there was sentries a-standing guard, so we pays 
the money and goes in; not as 1 held with my umbrella being took 
away, and there’ $ more stairs outside and in than I cares for; but cer- 
tainly the picters was love J with their gold frames a-gleaming, as the 
saying is. ‘ Why,’ I says, “they must be worth millions. No doubt 
that’s the reason the y has "soldiers to guard them.” Mrs, Sruasons 
she bought a book all about ’em as she would have read to me, only 
parties kep’ a-shoving and a-driving, and me not having my glasses 

couldn’t read for myself. I suppose as there ain't no one but ladies 
a centlemen as goes to them picters, but of all the shoving and 
driving sets as ever I came a-near they beat ’em. I says, “* Wherever 
are you a-coming to?’ ‘* We wants to see the Royal picters,” says a 
young gal. So do I,’ I says; “so wherever is the use of driving 
any one in the back like that ;” and certainly that Royal picter was 
lovely, for all the world exactly like the waxwork as I see at the 
Bakrr’s bazaar, as is reglar life all but breathing. Well, this 
“‘ Royal Marriage’ is very near as handsome, tho’ it don’t look so 
grand thro’ being small. Mrs. Smmons says to me, “In my opinion 
the Queen didn’t ought to have gone like that.” I says, ‘‘ Where- 
ever is the Queen?” “ Why,” says she, “‘ the widder lady up in the 
window.” ‘Go along,” I says. ‘* Why she ain't got no crown on.” 
‘* No,” she says, “that’s her way, she always is in weeds.” “ Ah!” 
I says, ‘some does go on like that. I’m sure if anything was to 
‘appen to Brown, weeds would be my constant potion; not as I holds 


with weeds at a wedding; that’s the reason, p’raps, as she have put 
on that bit a blue for to take off the black.” “Oh!”’ says a young 
chap as was a-standing there, “‘that’s the garter.’’ I says, “ Young 


mention such a thing afore 
of yourself.” But he 
Well, | was a-standing 
just like it all but the 
as we takes in. I 


man,’ I says, “‘ however dare you 
ladies? You did ought to be ashamed 
only giggled like a jackass, as I see he was. 
looking at the picter, tho’ I’d seen one 

eolours afore in the ’ Lustrous ‘enny Paper 
says to Mrs. Smons, “ Did ever you see such "caps of parsons ? 
One would think it was a misshnery meetin’.”” I says, “They 

can’t ’ave much to do.” Well, a stout party as was standing near 
says to one of them very parsons, ‘‘As she couldn’t see nothing 
cos of this fat old woman as has been sticking here all the morning 

[ says, “ Who are youa calling fat? I'm sure you'd better look at 
home for fat.” So the parson he says, “ My sana woman, don't be 
offensive.” TI says, * Offensive!” I says, “I scorns your words ; ” and 
I says, “ As to stic king, I shall stick here as long as I please; and I 
think if you was at home a-preaching of your sermons you'd be 
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So I says as I would | 
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| better employed than a-idling away your time here.’ says, 
‘Offensive! if you come to that you're none so agreeable,” and I 
walks off in a huif. ** Well,’’ I says, “ Mrs. Smamons, I don’t think 
much of these picters; give me wax-work as is more natural.’’ She 
| says, “Oh, 1 wants to sce the Princs or WALEs,” so we goes to where 
| he was a-’anving ; and I never did—not a bit like the beautiful young 
| gentleman in the velvet and whiskers as was being married, but a 
_poor sick thing, as I says to Mrs. Smwmons, “If he was a child of 
| mine, asses’ milk would be the word with me.”’ Then there ‘was horses 
| and dogs all over the place, and picters of ladies and gentlemen as 
wore frill and velvets, with their boots a-shining like anything, and 
there was bishops as looked as tho’ in pain, pertikler one as they call 
the Brisnor or Lonpon, as will be apoplexy very shortly if he will 
wear that stock, and there was another bishop as I took for a lady, 
thro’ having of a red gownd and no ecrinoline, with clean muslin 
sleeves. And we met a lady as was very friendly, and knowed all 
about the pictersand them as painted ’em. I says, * [t's very tiring,” 
| I says, “to the eye to have to look up. Why ever do they hang up 
| there?” ‘Oh,’ she says, “them picters isn’t 'Cademicians.”” Oh,” 
|r says, “ I suppose done by the day boys?” She only laughs and 
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says as “ There is a many as tries all their lives to get hung and 
can’t.” I] “You may well say that; but,’ I says, “they 
caliy ever hangs any one now-a- -days.”’ Well, we sat down, we 
talked quite pleasant, for my feet was that shooting like jobbing 
daggers, and | re: ally felt quite of a whirl, and was that sorry as | 
hadn’t no refreshments with me, for picters is dry work, and then 
Mrs. Simmons got in a fidget to be getting home, so we hadn't 
time for to study them like, but see one as give me quite a turn. 
Mrs. Stumons said as it was a sacred ome, but I should say it was the old 
— in with a pair of yellow horns a-branching out each side; so 
was a-pointing ’em out to Mus. Smaons when up come a Jack-in-office 
of a policeman and says, “ If | see you do it again you'll have to step it.” 
“Step what ’’’ [says. ‘* Why,” says he, “ I’ve been a-watching youa 
| poking and a-pointing all the way round the room.” Well, just 
| then a lady hollars out, “Oh, I’m robbed!” It give me such a turn. 
| She says, “ My portmoney is gone, and this old woman's been a- 
| following me everywhere.” I thought I should have dropped, for the 
| 


Says, 


' 
' 





policeman takes hold of me, and poor Mrs. Smmwons she was ready 
to faint, and there was such confusion, and they was a-talking of 
searching me, and T don’t know what, when all of a sudden the p: arty 
as said she was robbed hollars out, “No, I've got it.” “Well,” 1 
you did ought to be ashamed of yourself ;’ ’ T says, “I won't 
stop in such a den of wagabones. It’s my opinion as you looks 
more like a thief than a horse yourself, mum,’’ and so | bounced 
out of the place, and, bless ye, if I hadn’t been and dropped the ticket 
for my umbrella and the 'v wouldn't give it me, as in my opinion is 
all part of their swindling ways; and when we got out we was both 
that faint as we couldn't move a step, so was compelled > have a 
cab home, and all I’ve got to say it’s my belief as that ’Cademy is 
a humbug altogether, and I’m sure they don’t learn no manners there, 
and as to their picters I'd rather see ’em quiet in the lustrous papers 
as 1 can enjoy in my own house. 


says, *‘ 


_——— 








A MODEL ADVERTISEMENT. 


We are happy to give a kind word to rising talent, and have much 
pleasure in calling attention to a very neat thing in the advertising 
line to be found in the Zimes of Tuesday, the 9th :— 


OOMS wanted by two gentlemen living a few miles out of town—two small 
bedrooms and one sitting-room for oceasional use for the next three or four 
months. The bedrooms may be anywhere, but the sitting-room must be on the 
ground floor. The attendance must be perfect, and the rooms and servants must 
be scrupulously clean and neat. Regular lodging-house keepers with wretched 
furniture and overworked servants always dirty are politely requested not to 
answer this advertisement. Address, etc. 


Although this is a decided improvement in the literature of adver- 
tisement (which is rapidly becoming the literature of the day) it is 
not exactly what it desires, “the attendance” to be perfect. There is 
a vagueness as to the loc: lity in which the lodgings are required, and 
a looseness of statement as to the whereabouts of the bedrooms, which 
might lead to awkward consequences. What would the two gentle- 
men say if the two bedrooms were in the moon or in the middle of 
next week, or in posse? Perhaps the gentle men would not object to 
Buckin; ok Palace or Stafford House 





EPIGRAM. 
by AN O_p DAcHELOR. 


Mosr contradictory, past doubt, 
The sex, through thick and thin ; ; 

For now, though crinolines go out, 
The skirts are coming in! 
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AN ALLEGORY, 


Written InN Deer DEJECTION. 


Once, in the gardens of delight, 
I plucked the fairest, fullest rose ; 
But (while I prest its petals tight 
Against the threshold of my nose) 
That loathsome centipede, Remorse, 
Invaded with a stealthy tread 
My nasal organ, and of course 
Soon reached the middle of my head. 


That hideous tenant crawls and creeps 

About the chambers of my brain, 
He never pauses—never sleeps— 

Nor thinks of coming out again. 
The rustling of his hundred feet 

Is gentler than the autumn breeze ; 
But I dislike to feel him eat 

My cerebellum by degrees. 


With snuff, tobacco, Preston salts, 
Garlick and other potent smells, 
I strive to fumigate the vaults 
In which the devastator dwells. 
I pull my hair out by the root— 
I dash my head against the door— 
It only makes the hateful brute 
A trifle noisier than before. 


Then tell me not that Joy’s bright flower 
Upon this cankered heart may bloom, 
Like toadstools on a time-worn tower, 
Or dandelions on a tomb. 
I mourn departed Hope in vain, 
For briny tears may naught avail ; 
You cannot catch that bird again 
By dropping salt upon its tail! 


*“GEE-ROOSALEM!”’ 


We are quite sure that nobody will be 
able to read Mr. Hepwortu Drxon’s new 
| book without feeling a strong wish to see 
| that gentleman continue his researches in 
| Palestine. His description of Jerusalem 
| is perfect; and oh! if he would only go 








| A SPECULATION. 


Young Rothschild (of the Shoe-black Brigade):—“ Boots, Sm? Suing ’eM vp, Sir? io, Seen 
(Con spirito) Li po IT FOR THE DIRT OFF ’EM!” a 
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PRINCESS CINDERELLA. 


(Tux Enp or tue Story.) 





| % The corn grewand grew. At the end of the honeymoon CinDERELLA 
| was no longer able to wear her pretty glass slippers, but had to shuffle 
| about the house in a pair of list ones, much too big for her. She 
| had been forced to confess everything to the Prince, who now began 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


So the amiable Crxpere_ia was married with due ceremony to the 
young Prince who had fallen in love with her glass slippers. The 
wedding breakfast was a “ blaze of triumph”’ (as the playbills have it), 
and the bridegroom returned thanks in a speech that everybody 


to treat her with marked coolness. On her return home CINDERELLA 
found her two sisters comfortably married and settled—a fact which 
she scarcely welcomed in the sisterly way that might have been 
expected ; in fact, her envy grew beyond bounds when she saw the 


thought lovely, when they proposed his health with musical honours. affectionate manner in which the two ladies were treated by their r 
The happy pair then drove off for the vale of Cashmere, where they husbands. She did all in her power to annoy them, and they never 

intended passing the honeymoon. by any chance dared to show themselves at Court. The dear old 

; It was growing dark when they pulled up at the foot of Mount Baron began to get very shaky in health, and had been unlucky in 

Caucasus to change horses. The Prince was asleep and snoring, 80 mining speculations; but CinpERELLA returned his begging letters 

CINDERELLA was left to her own reflections. She already began to unopened, and the poor gentleman would have been driven into the 

repent of the ingratitude she had shown in not inviting her fairy god- workhouse had it not been for the filial devotion of his two other 

mother to the wedding. ‘True, the poor old soul was horribly ugly, daughters. 

and her grammar was not what it might have been; but she had “wih . ‘ il 

behaved very well to CrvpERELLA. Moreover, the Princess felt a little Still the corn grew and grew, until no chiropedist in the world could 


frightened ; for those fairies can be awfully vindictive when they 
think themselves slighted, as every schoolboy knows. These fancies 
brought on a severe attack of nerves; and, when the carriage drew up 
in front of the Grand Hotel at Cashmere, the Prince awoke to find his 
fair companion in a very sulky temper. The bride herself, when she 
alighted, was horror-struck at perceiving a peculiar sensation in the 
little toe of her right foot. Could it be possible that one of her 
slippers was, after all, too tight for her? Could it be possible that her 
horrid, spiteful, old fairy godmother—but the mere thought of such 
& thing put her in a worse temper than before. ' 

Three days later the Princess Crvperetta had a corn, and under 
this affliction she made no attempt to conceal her ill-humour. The 
Prince grew alarmed at such a change in a character formerly so 
amiable. He could scarcely believe that this was the charming 
— who had waltzed so beautifully at that memorable court- 


eta 
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make anything of it; and even the great E1sennErnG—who brought 
testimonials from Presterk Joun and the Caliph Haroun-at-Rascum 
—mildly but firmly refused to operate. The Princess, driven almost 
wild by the arony she endured, fell gradually into habits of intem- 
perance ; and her husband—a strict teetotaller—was at length forced 
to take legal proceedings in order to rid himself of a partner whose 
habits and disposition were insupportable. A separation was the result 
of the trial; and CinpereLia, driven from the palace during a fit of 
intemperance, was only rescued from abject misery by the father whom 
she had treated so basely. 


The unhappy Princess dragged on a few years of misery, supported 
by. her forgiving sisters, a expired suddenly one morning while 
raising to her lips a bottle of the most pernicious and destructive 
stimulant. Her history teaches us that glass slippers form no certain 
foundation for happiness, and that ingratitude is the most unpardon- 
able of all vices—excepting, perhaps, insobriety. 
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Sensation Dramas for the Back Drawing-Room. 
THE MESOPOTAMIAN MILKMAN ; 


OR, 
Lawks a Dairy Me! 
An OricryaL Drama. 
For characters see small bills, left with the Treasurer. 


[ The scene is laid in the mountains of Mesopotamia. Central Africa, sup- 
ported by Cartatx Ricwarp Burton and Involuntary Contributions, 
is scen pining in the distance. The begun, the gum-gum, the gum- 
arabic, and the gum-boil are dispersed about the stage, cauliflowers 
recline R.C., and the Gulf of Finland is beheld struggling out of sight 
opposite Prompt. As the curtain rises the gentleman on the cornet is dis- 
covered to be absent. Some hours are spent (lavishly) in trying to dis- 
cover his whereabouts, and though he is Sound h imself, h is whereabouts 
stil? remain a mystery throughout the drama, Slow music takes the 
curtain up, but nobody supporting the charge it is let off. So ts a piece 
of ordnance. 

Opening Chorus of Invisible Spirits. 
We one horse fly by night, 
We one horse fly by night, 
*Midst troops of spirits. 
And so on had in fine-night ’um. 


Ist Sprrit.—Spceak, sister, speak, is the deed dun ? 

2np Sprrit.—No, ‘tis yellow. 

Ist Spirir.—Oh, of course; sufiicient. 

(They vanish.) 
(V.B. This is for the present somewhat vague, but the sequel will explain.) 
Enter from palace (somewhere about or somewhere else) a KHAN OF 
SoMETHING (07 other), or say both. 

Kuan.—I am alone! In fact, I have noticed that when nobody 

else is by, I generally am. 
Enter the Princess with her temper up and her hair down. 


Prrvcess.—Pa, I have now arrived at a time of life when it is 
necessary I should choose a husband. 
Kuan.—Humph ! 


Princess.—Nay, do not attempt to silence me with your well-known | 


eloquence. 
Kuan.—Rash girl, forbear. 
Pixcess.—Indeed! And why, pray ? 
Knan.—Rather. 
PRINCESS.—Not rather—quite. 
IK. uAn.—More, 
Prrincess.—Then explain. 
KHan.—’ Tis lost! 
Princess.—What ? 
Kuan.—ZJt. 
Princess.—Father, you are confusing. 

. o 

KuAan.—The wedding-ring. 
Privcess.—Ha! ha! 


You cannot marry. 
I am of age. 





(Starts, but almost immediately returns.) 

Princess.—I see it all. 

KXuan.—ZJ don’t see any of it. It’s gone! 

Pnincess.—My royal mother’s ? 

IXutAN.—She had it on her finger—she turned for a moment, and 
when she turned back again it was gone! 

Princess.—Awkward ! 

Kuan.—Without that wedding-ring your legitimacy cannot be 
proved, and, in consequence, you cannot succeed! 

Princess (heroically).—Then I'll fail! 

KHAN (drops a tear U.).—Even that would not suffice to satisfy the 
public. 

Pxincess.—Then I'll give up all hopes of becoming queen, and 
marry—— 

ItuAN.—The Mesopotamian Milkman! Girl, would you see me a 
blighted nightmare at your feet ? 

Pnincess.—Certainly not. But he loves me. 

Knan.—A milkman marry the daughter of a Khan! 
you meet him ¥ 

Princess.—On the steppes. He is poor, but honest. 

KuHAN.—Ilis milk is poor also. But, hush! your royal mother is 


here. 





Where did 


Enter a Rovat Morner. 
Roya Motuer.—Why did I ever see the light of day ? 
(Ro 1 Mother rave s, then Joes On, after that Shres oul, and Jinally exit, 
V.L.— This gives a thoughtful performer a rare 
opportunity for delicate, manipulative management of whatyoucallem 
fects, and thingembob shades of et catera. The author recommends a 


OV eT Cont ecith emotion, 
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pinkish wig, and if the actress can manage to pourtray the varying 

phases of the character without being seen by the audience, so much the 

wrorse .) 

|  Prrncess.—Put him to the test! 

| Kuan.—I will. He is here. 

| (Musie from the comic ballet of Hannibal and Amilker, composed by the 

author of Milky White and Creamorne Gardens ; or, Harlequin Chalk 

| farm, and Robbin’ a Dairy. The Mesopotamian Milkman enters with 
his pails, and does a pas de doo, or swindling dance, accompanying him- 
| self arm tn arm.) 

Mesopot. M.—The afternoon's milk. Shall I put it down? 

| Kuan.—Do so, for I cannot pay. 

| Mesovot. M.—Tyrant! You mistook my meaning. I meant, should 

| I leave it. 

Kuan.—Look here, you know. 
don’t like it. 

| Mesopor. M.—Well, you ave a tyrant; also a despot. 

Kuan.—Who said I wasn’t ? 

Mesoror. M.—Z/ didn’t. 

Kuan (2 la Box).—Very well, then. 

Mesorort. M. C la Cox). Very well, then. 

PRINCESS (a la nobody in p url ular).— Uncommonly well, then. 
Mesovor. M.—Beauteous one! 

Kuan.—I am beauteous; but that’s neither here nor there. 
Princess.— Where ‘és it, then ? 

Kuan.—Just so. It's lost! 

Mesoror. M.— What's lost ? 

Kuan.—The ring. 

Mesoror. M. (afte r reflecting deeply).—Take & drop of milk ? 
Kuan.—Rather not. 

Mesorvot. M.—Do. 

(The Mesopotamian Milkman pours the Khan a mugful of milk out of his 
pail. Tremulous music. The Princess looks askance, then aslant, and 
eventually askew, finally taking refuge in @ chrenic squint, smiles 
diabolically, and is happy.) 

Knan.—Should there be chalk in my potion death is ¢Ay potion—I 
mean portion. 


Enter the Rovau Moruer, Z.R. She watches the business of the scene, 
and appears affected, not to say unnatural. 


Don't call me a tyrant, because I 


Se 


Kuan.—Now the king drinks to HaMuer. 


Enter Uamuet, who acknowledges the compliment, and retires into private 
life amidst a brilliant shower of toothpicks, 
Kuan.—Oh! 
(Chokes.) 
Mesorot. M.—Ah! 
(Stops the Khan from choking.) 
Kuan.—He has saved my life; but in consequence of the discovery 
of a bit of choke—I mean cha/k—in the royal milk, he dies. 
(Ballet of Executioners from the last axe of ** The Headless Horseman ;”’ 
music by Cuorrn’.) 
Royat Mortuer (at the right moment),—Stay, let me see that bit of 
chalk ! 





eee 


(Seizes it—scrunches it—discovers something in it—weeps.) 


Royau Motrner.—tThe ring! 
KuHaANn, Princess, AND Executiongrs.—Oh! I see it all. Some- 
| body stole the ring, and in his agitation dropped it in the flowering 
chalk-pits which fringe our royal dominions. Natures like these show 
us monarchs that we are but men after all, and before the rest, there 
is a flower that bloometh ; Corenso may say what he likes; Turrer 
may do as he pleases; Constantia Nevi.te may marry the—person 
unmentionable in polite circles; May and December can never agree ; 
| May dresses private theatricals capitally; Bryant anp May make 
excellent matches, which is more than I can say of my daughter, who 
of course must marry the Mesopotamian Milkman on the spot; and if 
our kind friends will promise not to overlook our many shortcomings, 
and also never to come again, why everything will be wanting to 
| complete the felicity of the 
(Khan sticks.) 
Brumwant Disrtay ov Foa, 





And curtain comes down with painful efforts. 


FINE-HISS. 








HOLLO BOYS! 


We observe that Miss Anan Menxrn has given place to Guy 
| Mannering on the boards of Astley’s Theatre. People must find it 
hard to determine which isthe greater Guy of the two. 
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AN AFTERNOON 


ROTTEN-ROW! 
TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


Dean Smn,—Rotten-row is a thing not easy to describe, and very 
difficult to imagine—that is, with the pen. With the pencil every- 
thing is easy —except to a professional artist. Who could give a word- 
minting of Rotten-row’ ‘The light, the air, the motion, the green 
foafiness above and below that seems to pass by you as you trot or 
gallop! Everybody knows what Rotten-row is like. 
~ But, oh! the Row is a terrible place—at least for bachelors who are 
impressionable. ‘Those forms, those riding-habits, those hats, those 
whips, those gauntlets, and those eyes! Is not a habit a wonderful 
thing to see as it flutters in a gentle breeze ¢ “ Gin a body meet a body 
coming down the Ride; gin a body smile a body canters by her side.” 
What is there like a gallop to dissipate the fumes of last night's ball ¢ 
And if she—ADORANGELABELLICA, or whatever her name may be—is 
equally aw fait in the pigskin as in the dewx-temps, in the saddle as in 
the ball-room, how your heart sinks at the inevitable “ ( 100d morning ”’ 
that, like death, dinner, and going to bed, must come at last. That 
all that is bright must fade is, I believe, one of the few observations 
that has never been contradicted. Few persons have dared to dissent 
from the doctrine that there must be an end to everything, which re- 
minds me that there must be a conclusion even to this article,ewhich 
should have been a description of Rotten-row, and wou/d have been 
had it not been fora rush of riding-habits to the head, which often 
affects, 


eet LT 


Feelingly yours, 


Your Imprrersstonan_te CONTRIBUTOR, 


Fizz! Pop! 
We are informed by the French papers that one of the celebrated 
champagne firm of CLicavot is about to marry one of the almost 
| oaeaie well-known champagne family of the Duc pe MontTEene.vo. 
Of course the gentleman “ popped "’ the question with a long-necked 
bottle of cham to prove the truth of his affection. | 
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IN THE PARK. 


A NURSERY LEGEND. 


Ou, listen, little children, to a proper little song, 


' Of a naughty little urchin who was always doing wrong ; 


He disobeyed his mammy, and he disobeyed his dad, 

And he disobeyed his uncle, which was very near as bad. 

He wouldn't learn to cipher, and he wouldn't learn to write, 
And he wou/d tear up his copy-books to fabricate a kite ; 
And he used his slate and pencil in so barbarous a way, 


That the grinders of his governess got looser every day. 


At last he grew so obstinate that no one could contrive 

‘To cure him of the theory that “‘two and two is five ;”’ 

And when they taught him how to spell, he showed his wicked whims 
By mutilating Pinnock and mislaying Warts’s hymns. 

Instead of all such pretty books (which must improve the mind) 

He cultivated reading of a most improper kind : 

Directories and Almanacks he studied on the sly, 

And gloated over Brapsuaw’s Guide when nobody was by. 


With such a course of reading you can easily divine 

The condition of his morals at the age of cight or nine; 

His tone of conversation kept becoming worse and worse, 

Till it seandalized his governess and horrified his nurse. 

He quoted bits of Brapsuaw that were quite unfit to hear, 

And recited scraps of almanack, no matter who was near; 

He spoke of Reigate Junction, and of trains both up and down, 


> ferred to men who called themselves Jones, Ronrnson, and 
? - 9 
IROWN 


But when this wicked boy grew up, he found the proverb true, 

That Fate some day makes people pay for all the harm they do. 

He was cheated out of money by a man whose name was Brown, 

And got crippled in a railway smash, while riding up to town. 

So, little boys and little girls, take warning while you can, 

And profit by the misery of this unhappy man. ~ 

Read Doctor Warts and Prxnock, dears; and when you learn to spell 


Fight shy of guides, directories, and almanacks as well. 
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THE CABINET COUNCIL. 


From Our Own Op TRAITOR. 


—-: Of an as 
oF And looked’ so bewitching, I vow, on my soul, 
There was naught to be done in the world but to love her! 


| worthies in *‘ Good Words.”’ 
| If you would like to hear 


Pam.—Yes, that’s true enough, CLarENDoN, and of course a man 


might have got capital hedging, but practically I don't believe Kanga- 
roo’s the ghost ota chance. By the bye—pleasure after business— 
Kangaroo reminds one of Australia, and Australia (naturally) reminds 
one of Bos Lowe, and Bon Lowe reminds one of reform. 

Srr Cuartes Woop.—I cannot quite understand. 

Pam.— Naturally, CHARLES ; but don’t interrupt. 
precisely pretty. 

GLApsToNE.—Personally, I should be rather inclined to say that it 
was disgraceful, but for three good reasons. In the first place 

Russe__.—Talking of places, there's a relation of mine named—let’s 
sce—oh, yes, 1 am obliged—named Grey, whom I should like to see 
cmployed in the public service. He is not very clever. 

Sik Geoxrce Grey.—I beg your pardon. All the Greys are clever; 
and, my dear Russex1z, if you once drop a hint to the contrary, what 
on earth is to become of the Old Whigs ? 

Sir CuanLtes Woop.—Although I cannot altogether comprehend—— 

Tue Loxp CuanceLLon.—If any personal allusions are made to old 
wigs, I resign! 

RussELi.—Not a bad idea. It is alwaysa good thing for a Cabinet 
to get rid of an unpopular man. 

Pam.—Yes, Joun, but people are not thinking much about you at 
present! Seriously, though, we ought to goto the country witha 
great cry. 

GrANVILLE.—And little woolsack. 

Pam.— Not bad—for you! Between ourselves, of course, we stand 
to win on the Budget. 

RvussELt.—Do you know, I think we ought to say something about 
those principles of civil and religious freedom for which a HamrpEn 
perished on the field. 

Pam.—And a Russet lost his head! 
the family still. 





Somehow it rather runs in 


A BENEDICT. 


Be ed AIR Lvcy was leaning against the dark bole 
‘San 


Ss tS 


n that, tremulous, whispered above her, 


And the sunbeams that rained on her, down through the leaves, 
Like a flock of gold butterflies fluttered about her ; 

Her eyes were that grey which so sweetly deceives— 
Yet it seemed an impiety almost to doubt her. 


The breeze, as it lifted her frolicsome curls, 
Seemed to love so to linger and loiter around her ; 
I protest that I thought her the dearest of girls— 
The dearest? Well, that was no more than I found her! 


For when aspen and sunbeam and breeze were away, 
And it came to the settlement, wedding, and troussear, 
I found she was dear—by the sums I'd to pay, 
When it really was not quite convenient to do so. 


A house, where in all things her taste she displayed 
(Except in economy—that she'd no thought of) ; 
The costliest dresses, most gorgeously made, 
And trinkets the Jew-est of jewellers bought of ; 


A carriage, an opera-box! ‘ There is the rub”’ 
‘That takes all the polish off youthful romances ! 
I was really so very well off at the club, 
T'was a pity I nursed matrimonial fancies. 


VIS: For Lvcy, while leaning against the dark bole 
vy" Of the aspen that, tremulous, whispered above her, 
rn Was such a sweet picture—I vow, on my soul, 
I regret that I'd any ambition to move her! 


Dcuxe or Arncyiiu.—There are some excellent articles about Indian 
I write in that capital periodical myself. 





OmneEs.— No, no. 

RvusseLtt.—I doubt whether the public sufficiently appreciate the 
wisdom of our Foreign Policy. 

Pam.—Oh, yes, they do, Joun—suffciently. 

Sin Georce Grey.—And I am inclined to doubt whether the 
administration of justice at the Home Office is as popular as it deserves 


| to be. 


Our position isn’t | 


Griapstone.—It is not for me to depreciate the merits of the Budget, | 


but I really think we want more than one cry. ‘Three, for instance. 
Sin Cuartes Woop.—There’s an Indian budget, by the bye—some- 
thing about taxing the talookdars, or the ryots—-but what with CoLoneL 
“1 KE8, and what with the telegraph, and what with those Indian names 
which I never could understand, and what with grey shirtings and the 
Gulf of Calico, and banyans and howdahe 





1oL. I 





Pam.—Oh, yes, it is, GzornGE—as it deserves to be. 

Sir CuanLtes Woon.—Please will somebody tell me whereabouts to 
look in the map for—dear, dear, I’ve forgotten the name of the place 
again—but you know the maps at the office are so big, one gets quite 
confused in looking at them, and then the names are so much alike, 

you know, all ending in “‘ abad,”’ or “‘ patum,” and beginning with an 
1 oran A, or some letter of that sort, and then Lawrence writes home 
in the most ill-natured manner—quite unconstitutional, J call it— 
whenever I make the slightest error, and I wish I'd never been born, 
for what with LAwRENcE 

Pam.—Come, come, gentlemen, order ; I take it that we go to the 
country on the Budget, with a promise of better behaviour in future. 

Russett.—And a few references to the past, surely! The Test and 
Corporation Act, Catholic Emancipation, Reform, Free Trade, and 
those principles for which 

Pam.—The less we say about them the better, I rather fancy. No; 
we shall win, I believe, and for two excellent reasons. 

GLapstong.— Three !—three !—three ! 

Pam.—No, only two. In the first place, we have lowered the 
Income-tax and cheapened tea; and in the second place, although 
many of our number are deplorably incompetent 

Sin Cuartes Woop.—Name, name! 

Pam.—At any rate the opposition’s worse. 














Laudatur ab Hiss. 


Two persons have lately been fined forty-shillings apiece for ex- 
pressing their disapprobation of Mn. Sipnegy’s comic singing at 
Evans's in a somewhat boisterous manner. We imagine that in 
future the public will have ample opportunity of hearing Mx. Sipney 
(or S-s-s-s-mpNxY) perform his comicalities with a piano-forty-shilling 
accompaniment, 
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TO PEOPLE IN SEARCH OF A THRILL. 


HERE is nothing more com- 
mon than to hear 4/az4 sensa- 
tionists complain of the utter 
lack of any exhibition or 
event calculated to arouse 
their jaded emotions. A 


machinery, or a baby crushed 
by an omnibus, would proba- 
bly excite the necessary 
emotion in the bosom of the 
ordinary sight-seer, but as 
these are events of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, and 
events, moreover, which you 


hardly count as a material 
get-ott to the national dearth 
of real legitimate sensation. 
But it often happens that we 


ai j » absence we lament at our 
who complain have the very object whose ab L ou 
elbow. It is growing there, and is only waiting to be plucked. ‘Take 
for instance the case illustrated by the subjoined advertisement :— 


Modern Furnitare.—Brilliant toned 7-octave Cottage Pianoforte, Two fine Gallery 
Paintings, “ The Execution of Fauntienoy,”’ and “ The Keading of the Death 
Warrant,” executed at Newgate by a convict, uncer sevtence of death, and pre- 
sented to the late Lory Mayon Ketrty; Trrroo Sains Saddle, taken at the sicge 

of Seringapatam ; Jeary Augzesnaw's Pistol ; and Curivsities. 


M it. HOUSTON has been Honoured with Instructions to su'mit to PUBLIC 
COMVETITION, on the PREMISES, Cottage, Wimbiedor-conmon, 
surrey, TO-MORROW (Wednesday), May 17, at One o'clock, the HOUSEHOLD 
VUKNITURE and EPFECIS, comprising iron bedsteads and furniture, feather 
beds and bedding, mahogany chests of drawers, and the usual chamber ap; endages, 
rosewood, loo, and other sokiaa, couches, easy chairs, and sets of chairs, book-case, 
chiffoniere, Brussels carpets and rugs, chimney-zlarses, engravings, about twelve 
dozen of wines, a handsome double and two single-barrel guns, fi-hing-rods and 
tackle, two capital hives of bees, and numerous useful +ffects. -On view. Catalogues 
bad at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 14, Thorne-road, South Lambeih, 8. 


Think of the after-dinner 
Think of the thrill 








Now there is a house to have dined at! 
ramble through this gloomy museum of horrors! 


that a touch of the trigger of Jenry’s pistol would have sent through | 
tumble, or dance, or sing ? 


Why, I'd do it better myself. 


your enervated body. Think of the quiver which would have wrung 
your withers for you as you gloated over * The Ex: cution of FauNTLE- 
nov,” and the “ Roading of the Death Warrant,'’ executed at Newgate, 
by a convict—also executed at Newgate, but by a hangman! The 
gribbet painted by a man who had probably had nothing else before 
” his eyes for weeks—who had no doubt strained his mental eyeballs to 


woman torn to pieces by | 


don’t pay to see, they can | 


their fullest tension in order to realize to the utmost the grim spectacle | 


in which he was so shortly to figure as first tragedian! ‘Then the 
‘Reading of the Death Warrant’—by none :f your Wakxps or 
Mi.iaisgs, mind you, people who have probably had no better oppor- 


tunity of realizing such a scene than your grandmother, but by a | 


man who has actually had a death warrant sead to him, and whois, there- 
fore, as good an authority on the hideous emotions the operation is 
caleulated to arouse as any man could well be expected tobe. Then 
the “ ouridsities!"’ What an ugly word, coming as it does imme- 
diately after these works of art and this pistol of Jenny Angxsuaw's! 
We ece the six-inch bits of stout, stiflened—horribly stitlened—rope, 
the second-hand manacles, the clothes in which a murderer was 
hanged, the life-preserver with the hair and dry blood still sticking 


twit, the knife with the dusky red stuf! in the crevices of the handle | 
and in the indentations in the blade; a murderer's hand in pickle at | 
one end of the mantel-piece and the stomach of a poisoned wife as an | 


appropriate pendant at the other. And finally the house itself, situated 
as it 1s on Wimbledon Common, and chosn, no doubt, in the first 
instance, because it commanded a full view of Jexny Anexsuaw as he 
wung in chains with the fat crows circling over his decomposing 
head. 

And as a foil to all this we have twelve dozen of wine, fishing-rods 
and tackle, and two capital hives of bees! 
hear this rural “ properties” bracketed with execution pictures and 
the paraphernalia of highwaymen, and it is difficult to see what any 
man who could take a pleasure in one of these groups could possibly 
have wanted with the other. But, after all, fishing is unobjectionable 
only when the fish are put quickly out of their misery, and there is 
Some physical analogy between a trout dangling at thi 
and a man dangling at the end of arope. And the time must come 
whem the bees must be smothered with sulphur fumes, and we can 
imagine the spirited proprietor carrying out the usual formula with 
all the burial-service accessories of a Newyate execution. 

By this time the sale is over, the contents of this Chumber of Horrors 


It sounds odd at first to 


end of a line | 


are dispersed, and cach sensation article is perh ips destined to form 


the nucleus of another gallery of a cognate description. 
search of a thrill should find out the purchasers; they will probably be 


worth cultivating in time. 


Sczenz.—In front a musie-hall. 


mea Welsh rabbit. 
furniture. 


/ ° , ° 
(Symptoms of discontent among the audience. 


(Yells and frantic display of disapprobation by the audience. 
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People in 








THE DRAMA AT THE MUSIC HALL, 


Unper THE New Permissive Bit. 


In the middie, a proscenium. At the 
buck, interior of the tent of Brutus, in the camp near Sardis. Brotus 
and Cassivs inside ; outside, gents, and snobs of both sexes, and watters 
rushing about with liquors and collations. 


Cassius.—That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 
(Procecds). 

Gent (in front).—Here, waiter, I ordered a chop, and you've brought 

Wish you'd keep your bees’-wax to polish your 


Cassius.—In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Gent (No. 2).—Remember the waiter, indeed! What, after two-and- 


ninepence for a chop and stout ? 


Biuutus.— You, yourself, 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm. 
Gent.—'T'wo sixes of gin, ’ot! 
Cassius.— You know that you are Brutus that speak thus, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
Gent.—Now do (ook at thissteak! Why, it’s really raw—raw, sir! 
snuTUus.—Did not great Juuius bleed for justice sake ? 
Grent.—Oh, here—come, you know. This is slow,I shall step . 


Move your chair, ’Arry. 


Cassius.— You forget yourself 
To hedge me in. 
"Arry.—Oh, ’ang it, you know! Don't go yet. Sit still, and let's 


have another whisky and worter. 


Cassius.—Urge me no more ; I shall forget myself. 
Iiave mind upon your health; tempt me no further. 
Wattex.—T wo sixes is fourteen, rabbit, twenty ; here’s your change, 


81r. 


Cassius.—Ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this? 
Gent.—Wish they'd do something. Why don’t they fight, or 
I never see such a couple of dreary muiis. 


Luvurvus.—Let it appear so, make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
atent Derisive cheers, hisses, and 
cries of “ Of, off,” and * Cut it short.’’) 
Cassius (culling it short in deference to publie sentiment).—Oh, 


Brutus! 


Buutus.—What's the matter ? 

Curtain falls 
to avoid a riot.) 

Facetious Vistron.—Hor-ther ! Hor-ther! 

Enter Burroon, amid loud cheering. 

’Ere’s Neppy Bray! 

(Neddy Bray dances maniacally, singing to the air of “ The Cure.’’) 


Avuprence.—Hooray! it’s allright! 


Once more again, admiring friends, 
You see as ‘ere we are; 

I'll sing to you, to make amends, 
The lite of Jools Ce-sar. 

Lhe Hemp’r of the French, you know, 
‘lo prove himself a par 

With hist ry’s greatest coves, has wrote 
Liis ** Wee de Jools Ce-sar! 


De Jools Ce-sar-har-ar-har-har, 
_ (Leaps ten Jeet high at each syllable.) 
His wee de Jools Ce-sar ; 
(Lurus a somersault in the air.) 
Oh, bless his jolly Roman nose, 
(Dances on his head.) 
And that of Jools Ce-sur ! 
(Spoken, ** Oh, scissors ! ’’) 


(Forms himself into a hoop, and trundles madly about the stage.) 


(Enthusiastic applause, and shouts of “Stunnin’” from the audience. 


Scene closes.) 
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A_ BALLAD OF BOHEMIA. _ 


SoLEMN city men and spinsters, 
Dwelling in Belgravian bowers, 
Keep, oh, keep your Kidderminsters 

Undefiled by foot of ours. 
Call us vagabonds or Chartists— 
Any ugly name comes pat— 
Call us everything but artists ; 
Mind you never call us that! 


It’s an easy thing to judge us, 
Yet it seems to me a shame 
That you model-folk should grudge us 
Both our failings and our fame. 
Harping upon faults for ever, 
Can’t you find a higher prize 
Than the epitaph of “‘ Clever!” 
When a man of genius dies ? 


If our paths are somewhat rougher 
Than the paths cut out for you, 
And our esmen have to suffer 
(Which our tradesmen often do)— 
If occasionally Baccuus 
Helps Apro.to guide the pen, 
You should pity—not attack us, 
You untempted city men. 


If, when mirth and music kindle 
What is best in each and all, 

We should let the night-hours dwindle 
Ere the mirth and music pall— 

If our parties never break up 
Till the larks sing overhead, 

Why, of course we often wake up 
When the lambs are off to bed. 


Art, perhaps, may lessen slightly 
Our belief in L. S. D., 

But it binds us pretty tightly 
In its own freemasonry. 

Farewell, city men and spinsters ; 
See that never foot of ours 

Press the costly Kidderminsters 
Of your trim Belgravian bowers. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Wuen the names of Messrs. Brovcu and Hatimay appear in con- 
nection with a new and original farce, we, who go pretty often to the 
theatre, know that the new and original farce in question is not to be 
criticised by those stern rules of probability and dramatic unity with 
which we are accustomed to test the plot of a three-act comedy. We 
go prepared to feel no surprise when we see a tyrannical old guardian 


“FUN. 








} 
} 


a 


bonnetted by a saucy lady’s-maid in his own employ; and we agree | 


to look upon such an incident as a total stranger walking into a re- 
spectable city magnate’s drawing-room, and taking the magnate in 
question for his own butler, as a domestic event of every-day occur- 
rence, on a paras to probability with the mistaking another man’s hat 
for your own on leaving a house after a dinner party. With these 
dramatic twins nothing appears so probable as that a policeman in a 
tablecloth should be mistaken for an apparition, except, perhaps, that 
when an honest and otherwise respectable gentleman loses his clothes 
at an hotel he should break open the first portmanteau he comes across, 
and dress himself up in the jockey-clothes of its proprietor. But these 


“situations,”’ obtained though they be at the expense of social proba- | 


bility, are always amusing, and in the laugh with which we recognize 
the difficulties into which Mr. Too.r’s unpardonable behaviour in- 
variably drags him, we forget the serious Hf mands which they have 
made upon our credulity in order to bring about the necessary com- 
plication of events. 

Messxs. Broveu and Harrmavy’s last farce, Up Stairs and Down 
Stairs, produced last week at the Strand Theatre, is as improbable and 
withal as laughable as the Area Belle and The Steeple Chase. One Sir 
Leicester Squaretoes resolves to abolish the system of percentages in 
his household, and informs his servants of his determination, to the 
intense disgust of the establishment in general, and of one Snipper, a 
footman, in particular. Snipper has a taste for cheap novel-reading, 
and becoming imbued with the spirit of the London Journal and other 
periodicals of a similar description, cheats himself into the belief 
that he is the long-lost son of a duke. Sir Leicester overhears his | 
flunkey describing his probable origin to the lady’s-maid, and with 
the view of curing him of his romantic folly he informs Snipper that | 


| Sir Leicester's. Upon this Snipper calls the servants together, informs . 
| them of the change in his condition, and announces his intention of 
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he (Sir Leicester) turns out to be a usurper, and that Snipper is the 
rightful owner of the property that has hitherto been looked upon as 






































disallowing per-centage from tradesmen to servants. He then pro- 
ceeds to make love to Sir Leicester's daughter, upon which Sir Leicester | 
is driven to the humiliating confession that it was all a joke. We | 
confess that our sympathies were throughout with the servants, and 
we rejoiced when we found their contemptible master utterly dumb- 
foundered by Snipper’s behaviour to his daughter. May all baronets 
who condescend to play practical jokes on their own flunkeys meet 
with as severe a punishment! Whether the result of his mancouvres | 
was to check the system of extortionin his family, whether he retained 
in his establishment the flunkey who had kissed his daughter, whether 
Snipper ceased to consider himself the heir to a dukedom, and, if he 
did, what it mattered, are ‘questions which are not satisfactorily | 
decided. But as the dialogue is good, the “situations’’ funny, and | 
the acting of Mx. ‘looie as the self-possessed flunkey all that could 
be desired, it will be understood that the mystery in whith these 
questions were shrouded detracted in no way from the perfect success | 
of the piece. 

What a time this is for revivals! High Life Below Stairs at the | 
Olympic; the Miller's Daughter at the Haymarket; Mr. Srirurva | 
Coyne’s capital comedy, Everybody's Friend, at the Olympic; Guy | 
Mannering, Lhe Beggar's Opera, and Midas a& Astiey’8; Don Caesar de 
Bazan at the Lyceum ; Fazio atthe Adelphi; and Comus at Drary Lane. | 

By the bye, M. Grovane.ut, the proprietor of Highbury Barn, has | 
done much to improve the taste of the “ dancing-tavern en by | 
opening his new theatre, the ‘‘ Alexandra,” at Highbury. matters | 
connected with his new venture we will speak next week, 

It cannot be too generally known, we are sure, that Mr. Awriun | 
Sxerentey, who has for some weeks been arene by severe | 
hoarseness from relating the misfortunes of the immortal Mrs. | 
Brown, has again taken up that injured female's ase, and the | 
Egyptian Hall is once more thronged with enthusiastic sympathizers. 





fun’s Parliament. 


cently maiiliy 

We are happy to be able to furnisha prophetic report of the debat 
that wi// take place on the motion for ning over Derby day. 

Lorp Patmerston.—I rise, sir (laughter) to move (much laughter) 
that this House shall adjourn (roars of laughter) over Derby day. 
(Loud and long continued laughter, in which the noble lord heartily 
joined.) 

Mx. Disraett.—Sir, there are times when the genius of a free people 
rises superior to the trammels of faction and the claims of party ; 
when the voice of the whole nation can be heard in no discordant 
accents and with no uncertain utterance. In seconding the motion, I 
would avoid all reference to questions that can provoke dispute. I 
will not hint that family affection, excellent in a private citizen, may 
occasionally be indiscreet in a Lord Chancellor; nor will I taunt the 
noble lord with being a minister on sufferance, a mere man in posses- 
sion, placed by the opposition on the Treasury bench. No! 

Mn. Roenuckx.—Sir, | cannot forget that I represent the mo of 
England. Sir, I am the watch-dog *“* Tear-’em.”’ Sir, has this house 
forgotten, or is its ignorance so gross (cries of “Oh! oh !"’)—I repeat 
the expression—so gross, frightful, and admirably infamous, that it 
disregards the fact that a prominent favourite for the Derby is a French 
horse ? Oh, England, my country! Oh, Shefficld, my constituency ! 
I warn this House to beware. My sentiments and modes of expression 
may perhaps be peculiar (4oud and general cries of “* Hear, hear !"’); but 
I warn you that you st«und on the brink of a volcano, and that the 
agents of a foreign despot are undermining the integrity of the 
British turf. 

Mr. Wuatiey wished, before the question was put, to ask whether 
information had been received to the effect that a horse belonging to 
an eminent English Protestant was in danger of being poisoned by the 
emissarics of the Propaganda; algo, whether it was true that certain 
Jesuits had been tampering with the religious opinions of Forpuam 
and Custance; also, whether it was intended to bring in a bill making 
it illeval for a Roman Catholic to recover a bet from a Protestant ; also, 
whether in case Gladiateur won, the stakes would be given to the next 
Protestant horse ? 

Mx. T. B. Porrer.—Sir, I stand in the place of a great man; and I 
enter my protest against any delay of legislation for the sake of 
allowing the pampered oligarch, the greasy bishop, and the ruffian 
squire to attend a spectacle trom which it is notorious that the middle 
and lower classes of this country are systematically excluded. 

Mn. Cox.— Werry well put, Porren ! (Cries of “* Order !’’) : ; 

Sin Geonce Grey having answered Mn. WuAtiey’s questions in 
the negative, the motion wus agreed to, and 

The House adjourned. 
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THE NEW MAHOMET. 


By a Party rrom ALL-JEERS. 


Darx folks! Manomer’s come to the mountain ! 
On my mancouvres there’s no countin’! 
I found these Arabs a queerish nation, 


So I've come down here for their education. 
(Walks round.) 
I'm the novel Manomert, oh! 
I'm the latest Manomer out! 
I'm the last new Manomet—we voild! 
I'm Lovrs Manomer, oh! 


(Strikes an attitude.) 
Dark folks ! am you a-regardin’ ob dis Arab? 


I'm a Riddlo-y card there’s no denying— 

It’s hard to see at what I'm trying ; 

But as moonshine’s my little game at present, 
I'm throwing new light with the ancient crescent. 


(Walks round the Algerians.) 


I'm the fated Manomer, oh! 

The destined Manomer, oh ! 

I'm the new French Manomet—me riold ! 
I'm Lovis Manomer, oh! 


(Strikes another attitude.) 
Dark folks! am you a-realizing ob dis prophet ? 


—— — —_— -— 





Powe 


RIFLEMEN, 


Energetic Officer (quite equal to the emergency) :—“ PREPARE TO RECEIVE CAVALRY . 
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(And the gallant fellows were “ready.” 








| A MAN OF POSITION. 


Ou, these advertisements! They'll be the death of us if we don't 
take care. 


YOUNG single GENTLEMAN, of good position, keeping his brougham, saddle 
horses, and grooms, is desirous of meeting with a family of similar position in 
| London, to whom he could offer the free use of the above, inexchange for PARTIAL 
BOARD andcheerful SOCIETY. References exchanged. Address M. A., Crosby- 
villa, Twickenbam. 
| Now, what in the world can a young single gentleman who can 
afford to keep brougham, borses, and grooms, wantin a shabby genteel 
boarding-house ? And how is it that, being able to keep brougham, 
| horses, and grooms, he can’t afford to pay for his bread and beef, 
| and beer and bed, in recognized coin? The expenses of his carriage 
'and stud must, at the most moderate computation, and taking the 
ee “horses” and “grooms” to signify two, only, of each, be as 
| follows :— 


Brougham oo oe «6ce )«6oe]«6€6per week «£3 3 
Two saddle horses.. .. .. 5 6 


Tw ? 
WO BTOOMS .. «2 cs 99 2 2 


ooo 


£10 10 0 


| Besides liveries and tips. And this Croesus of good position, whose 
| livery-stable bill is at the very least ten guineas a week, pants for ad- 
| mission into the bosom of a family because he wants friends. What 
has he done that he is reduced to these straits to gain admission into 
what he is pleased to term “society?’’ Let every shabby-gentee! 
family, whose perceptions are likely to be blinded by having 4 
brougham and horses and grooms thrown into their eyes, ask them- 


selves that question, before they close with the young gentleman of 
good position. 
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A CANARD ABOUT A LITTLE DUCK. 
Paz, British penny-a-liners, pale! 


the following canard which we can ’ard-ly—(shame! shame !)—believ 


the fact. Please forgive the badness of our translation in considera- 
tion of our not being an English dramatic author. 

‘‘The famous Anonyma, whose strange beauty, facile manners, and 
the bewildering splendour of whose life have rendered her so celebrated 
in London, has recently fallen victim to an accident which might have 
been fatal. 

‘‘Anonyma had brought from Senegambia, where she almost reigned 
as queen, a small serpent of the family of the CrotaJus-Niger, of 
America. This serpent, though venomous, or perhaps because venomous 
is considered by the people in the south of Africa as sacred. Itisa 
very rare species, and its possession is considered a precious talisman, 
and was thought so by Anonyma, no doubt, for she would never separate 
from it. For three years the dangerous reptile lived in a cage or 
casket, under the care of a negro attached to its person. Its mistress 
carried the key of this cage attached to the chain of her watch. She 
paid frequent visits to her rampant prisoner, and at the sound of her 
voice, so tender and thrilling, the snake would uncoil itself caressingly, 
and twine its folds round her beautiful hand, amid her rosy fingers, 
and divert itself among her rings and bracelets. 

‘‘It is known that music exercises an extraordinary influence over 
the Crotalus-Niger, and it is not impossible that Anonyma had the 
gift of charming her dangerous companion. She took a pleasure in 
frightening her visitors by the exhibition of the reptile. Lorp 8S. and 
two orthree of his friends were very much alarmed when one night 
after supper the serpent was served up asleep on a silver dish. 

“‘ Doubtless to some similar imprudence may be attributed the accident 
which we here relate. Perhaps the snake's mistress believed it to be 
asleep. Perhaps the humid climate of Ireland, in which country 
Anonyma was residing, exercised some strange influence upon the ani- 
mal (sic). He bit his mistress in the arm, and in a fit of ungovernable 
fury fled from the room by the windows. Anonyma immediately felt 
all the symptoms of venomous poison. Happily the negro, who had 
been informed of the occurrence, rushed on the scene, and taking 
two orthree dried leaves from a small bag suspended round his neck, 
used them to rub the wound of the unfortunate victim. It was life. 
Anonyma opened her eyes; the livid hues of her complexion melted 
away. She did not die—she was saved! As for the serpent, it was 
found dead upon the lawn; his fall from the window had broken his 
vertebral column.” 

Whew! there is a sensation! What an admirable story from 
beginning to end; and how capitally dressed for the Parisian appetite. 
“The famous Anonyma”’ is a splendid opening; it arrests attention 
and excites curiosity. ‘‘ Brought with her from Senegambia.’”” What 
gorgeous Eastern local colouring! 
Crotalus-Niger.’’ Natural history all complete. 
circumstantial, “it lived in a cage, under the care of a ne ** Poor 
Liorp 8S. and his three friends, who were frightened.’’ How very 
judicious, by the way, the introduction of a lord; and how fine the 
delicacy to the noble lord and his family not to give his name in full. 

What a capital libretto for an opera might be converted from the 
story! What a capital last out! ‘The serpent stings its mistress— 
Scena Anonyma. Entrance of the negro, who turns out to be a 
lover, who resolved, for love of its mistress, to watch over the snake. 
Duo. Anonyma and negro. Negro remembers the dried leaves to 
eight bars of symphony; rubs the wounded arm to expressive music. 
Entrance of Loxp S. and three friends. ‘ Base slave, retire!” 
Grand concerted piece—Lorp 8, Three Friends, Negro, Anonyma. 
through which is heard the hiss of the Crotalus-Niger. Chorus of 
Irish peasantry. Despair of patriotic tenantry at the revocation of 
the blessing conferred by Sr. Paruicx. Introduction of old air with 
new words :— 





** Now fails the power of Patrick's fist, 
Who was the saint so clever, 
Who gave the frogs and toads a twist, 
And banished them for ever!”’ 


i 
> . 
Recovery of Anonyma, who opens her eyes to the flute aria. 
Anonyma. Avowal of negro, who declares himself to be an Indian 
prince. Chorus believes him. Resumption of old air:— 


“* Now bless the power of India’s prince, 
He is the boy so clever,”’ &c. 





Despair of Lonp S. and his three friends. 


Suicide of Lorp 8. and his three friends, agreeably to the English | advocate the claims of the kettle and cream-jug, and, from what we 
custom. Happiness of Indian prince. Anonyma and virtuous peasantry | have seen of it, we predict every success; in fact, there is hardly a 
| line which fails to remind one o 


(Loxp 8. and his three friends were absentee landlords), and finale. 


————— 


tions, your huge cucumbers, gigantic gooseberries, and hurricanes of | 
frogs compared to the exquisite feeling, taste, fashion, and finish of | managed better in France!” 
e ' 
we read in a French newspaper, though our own eyes informed us of | 


| 
| 





! 


as 


“A serpent of the family of | 
‘* For three years,” | 


Sesser 
een 


tion called the Anti-7eapot Review, though destiny, with its usual un” 
kindness, may have denied them the bliss of a direct acquaintance 
with the paper. 
consider it a public duty to explain the mystery of the title. — 
Violoncello obligato. | Anti- Teapot Review, then, is in the hands of gentlemen who desire to 





















































































And the snake, who died? Had he not bitten his mistress —the un- 
grateful creature—and was he not a serpent of sentiment? What 


What are your coarse inven- | could he do but die immediately before the end of the paragraph ? 


Confess, now, Alessieurs les Anglais, that “ these things, ‘ canards,’ are 





LITERATURE. 


Mr. Eprror, Str,—What do benighted foreigners know about the 
beauties of our British poets? Nothing; absolutely nothing. Very 
good. Shall this be so any longer? ‘You probably reply, “ Yes.” 

| But I say “ No.’”’ It shall be mine to introduce to the lively natives 

_ of an adjacent country (which for political reasons must remain for ever 

| a secret) the beauties of our British minstrels. It is true that there 

| have been translators before me, but what translators? Bah! Now 
here you get fidelity in rendering, you get rhyme, you get the original 
metre, and you get all this in an accurate and flowing French idiom ! 
My specimen is Mooxs’s beautiful bacchanalian ballad “ I'ly not yet.” 

| I call it 

NE T’EN VA PAS. 


Ne t’en va pas, ce’st justement l'heure 
Quand plaisir comme la minuit fleur (') 
Qui dedaigne l'oeil de la lumiére, 
Et seul aux fils de nuit est clair 
Et filles qui aiment la lune! 
C'est pour benir ces heures ombrées 
Que lune et beauté soni crées 
Alors leurs douces enchainements brulaats 
Font les tasses et marées coulants—(*) 
Re-stez! Re-stez ! 
La joie si rarement fait une chaino 
Comme celle ce soir, que oh c'est peine 
De la casser si tt! 


II. 


Ne t’en va pas: les eaux que l'on 
Trouvait une fois dans l'‘ombre d’ Ammon(*) 
Quoiqu ’elles bien froides par jour etaient 
Comme touts les fils de joie, brulaient 
Quand approchait la nuit! 
Les yeux des filles doivent @tre ainsi ; 
Froids comme la glace dans le midi, 
Jusqua ’ceque minuit revenant 
Donne l'heure quand ils doivent étre brulants— 
Re-stez! Re-stez! 
C'est rarement le soleil levé 
Trouve tant de beaux yeux reveillés 
Que ceux qui brillent ici !(‘) 


There you are, sir. This isa fair specimen of the rest of the work, 
with small instalments of which I may, perhaps, favour you with from 
time to time. Each song is explained by notes, and all notes are as 
learned as those quoted below. I think I shall prove to the natives of 
the adjacent country (the name of which must, for political reasons, 
remain for ever a secret) that there are other pocts than Beranogr 
and ALFRED pz Musser! 


Votre vraiment, A. Darren. 





(2) Je ne connais pas cette fleur. Nous avons une fleur dite “ Passion Flower,’’ 
qui est ouverie pendant le jour, et qui se ferme quand la nul: epproee, mais cest 
probablement pas cette fleur la. Méme 6i j’en counaissais le nom, je ne l’i:uprime- 
rais pas, car Sin Ricuanp Mayne (vig-wig Anglais), serait ** do«n upon it” (idiom 
Anglais), comme un Oisean, si cile etait ouverte entre une heure et quatre heures du 
matin. 

(2) ** Font les tasses et marees coulants.”” Dans le prose on ne dit pas ordinaire- 
ment ‘* font coulants.”” Mais dans la p@ésie on dit ce qu’on veut, 

(3) ** Ammon.” J’ai un ** Lempriere’’ quelque part mais je ne sais pas ou le 
diable il est. Dans la prochaine redaction je vous dirai ce que eétait l'Ammon. 


Pour le moment je ne sais pas. 
(*) This is the last line of the poem. How do you like it on the whole? 





a 
——— — 
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Nice Young Men for Tea Parties. 
Ovn readers have no doubt met with advertisements of a publica 


Having been particularly favoured ourselves, mae 


milk and water. 
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OVERCOME BY THE HEAT. 


Consoling Coster (who, we hope, mistakes the cause of the gentleman's indis- 
Lon, 11"LL BE AS GOOD AS SIX 


position) :— A-PEELIN’ LAST NIGHT, EH f 
WEEKS IN THE COUNTRY TO HIM.” 








MY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


No. I1.—Tue Man Wuo “ Dogss’t Get On Somenow.” 


We never met the man who questioned the ability—not to say genius 
—of Tuxopoxe Tungapnare; nor did we ever mect the man who 
could refuse to lend Turopoxe half-a-crown. 
Of most people who prowl about the streets of London in that 
“ shabby-genteel"’ kind of costume which Tieopore has done so much 
to adorn, it is usual to say—and can be said with tolerable safety—that 
they have seen better days. 
ladder, and nobody can come down very low without steps. An uncle 
from India, perhaps, behaves far from properly in the codicil way; or 
a tradesman conducts himself with characteristic brutality about 
money. The ocean of shabby-gentility is not an ocean into which 
people take headers; they enter step by step (as if from a bathing- 
machine), very gingerly and with a vague notion of picking their way. 

But Tuzopore ‘Tureapnars has neyer known, in the whole course 
of his wasted career, one day that wa#& bit better than any other day. 
His life has glided on at a dead-level of disappointment and failure. 
To him this ocean of shabby-gentility represents home; he sports 
about in it like a merman, “native and to the manner born.” He 
knows every wave in it quite intimately, and it matters very little to 
him whether he spends his time in floating, swimming, or diving, as 
long as he spends it uselessly. 

Uuropoke Turgappare has been most things in his day; at present 
he is chiefly occupied with music, literature, andthe drama. ‘There is a 
mild halo of genius about everything that he attempts, but not the 
faintest glimmering of wacticability. Managers know better than to 
read his farces, and the editors of magazines have outgrown the 
weakness of lingering over the ck rkly handwriting of THeoporsE 

HKREADBARE. 
od half-a-dozen other wicked things. 


Yet nothing in the way of rejection seems to ruffle the serenity of 





FUN. 
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Tueopore’s temper for a moment. 


Nobody can mount very high without a | 


He is given up on all sides as eccentric, paradoxical, | 
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PROVERBIAL POETRY. 


We rather fancy that the “wisdom of nations” would 
gain a good deal by being put forward in the alluring gu:b 
of music and immortal verse. A proverbial philosopher at 
the pianoforte might be made a thing of beauty if not a 
joy for ever; and, in order to provide enterprising youns 
men with the means of becoming popular at small tca 
parties, we have gone considerably out of our way to 
write rhyme. To save ourselves the trouble of going still 
further out of our way we have taken airs that are pretty 
well known, instead of stopping to hammer out new ones. 
Here is the result of our experiment :— 


No. L—EARLY RISING. 
Arn—* Gaily the Troubadour.” 


Gatzy the early bird picks up the worms 
(This is a statement which Burron confirms) ; 
Singing at breakfast time, “ Tra-la-la-la, 
Little birds, little birds, welcome your pa!”’ 
Good hours the early bird pore has kept ; 
Oft he has breakfasted while others slept ; 
Singing at break of day, “‘ Early to rise — 
Makes a bird healthy and wealthy and wise !”’ 


No. II.—AGAINST SPECULATION. 
“ Arn—In the Strand.” 


I went for a walk in sunshiny weather, 
And I held a little bird by a lily-white feather, 
In my hand, in my hand! 
In my hand, in my hand! 
I love that little dickey ; 
Ido, I do! 
On my second floor, behind the door, 
Ill hang a cage for dickey. 


In a gooseberry bush sang a lark and a starling, 

But the two were not a patch upon the pretty little darling 
In my hand, in my hand! 
In my hand, in my hand! 


I love that little dickey, &c. 


He pursues his course as happily 
as though the path were ankle-deep in roses. His life could scarcely 


be more gay if it were a successful one; in fact, it is the opinion of 


those who lend him half-crowns that one stroke of good luck would 
ruin the disposition of this amiable being for ever. 

Luckily for himself, 'TuEopore has no rich relatives to leave him 
fortunes, and he grows lazier and lazier every day; so there is every 
prospect of his remaining good-tempered and out at elbows for the 
rest of his existence. Meanwhile, half-a-crown is not much to pay for 
a peep at the artistic mind in its own element. 





MAXIMS. 
By tHe Guost or RocuErovcavu.p. 
(Kindly transmitted by the medium of Mahogany.) 


Tue great ones of this world are never abandoned by their kind. 
In their prosperity we visit them from motives of interest—they may 
do us a service; in adversity, we look in on them from curiosity, to 
see how they bear it. 

A man may be an honest man and a good fellow without being a 
gentleman; but the reverse does not hold. To be a gentleman, he 
must be both good and honest. 

It is unlucky to be near the woman of one’s heart when she is ad- 
miring a cashmere shawl. ~ 

Some authors have too much talent. They make even their idiots 
talk wit, and utter repartees. The generality of authors, not having 
too much talent, go to the opposite extreme. 
ns people are so fond of equality that they treat their equals as 
inferiors. Sapam” 

It is the delight of some men to prove that two and two make five. 
If you refuse to believe them, they hate you, and would enforce your 
belief by imprisonment or flogging. 
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TOWN TALK. 
By tue SAuNTERER IN Soctrery. 


PARLIAMENT is apparently so tenacious of life that it will not dissolve 
until July, when I hope the hot weather will accelerate the process. 
But if-t were an M.P. I should be rather shy of revisiting a rabid 
constituency in the dog days. The unearthly noises which are heard 
when Mr. Wuatvey, or some other like orator whose length is very 
disproportionate to his depth, rises to address the House, will be some- 
thing overpowering, unless all the members bitten by crazy consti- 
tuents consent to actual cautery. I have no doubt many would burn 
for the distinction. F 

Wuen this Parliament is no more what are we to inscribe on its 
tom)? I think ‘ Honor est a Nihilo”’ would be the thing; being in 
Latin it might be taken for something laudatory. We really owe the 
House very little as yet; there's the Budget “‘ Tea and Tuppence,”’ 
and little advance in the matter of Union Chargeability which may 
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‘his fortune by his books; 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Exciustvt ENGAGEMENT OF NICHOLAS. 


Wirn feelings of considerable pride we inform our. readers that we 
have been enabled (at some expense) to secure the exclusive ser- 
vices of the celebrated Nienotas. Nicnoras was originally (we 
are sure he won't object to our saying so) emphatically a son 
of the people, with no father in particular to look after him; but, 
like the memorable Murray al the gifted Lonoman, he made 
and, like Gsrorcre Sreruenson, his 
wealth is identified with the progress of metallics. Raised by his 


general abilities and his particular obstinacy about Blair Athol to a 


save the agricultural labourer of the next generation from a five-mile | 


walk every morning to the place of his work. 
monument the Ministry will leave behind it will be probably that 
very nice miniature Rotten-row in Birdcage-walk, which must be 
quite after Mr. Cowren’s own mind —it is so small! 

‘ue inquiry into the case of Riesarp Gipson, who died of neglect 
and dirt in St. Giles’s Hospital, has terminated. ‘The public may be 
inclined to think that the guilty parties have been treated too leniently, 
and I’m not sure that the public will not be right. At any rate it 
must be clearly understood that the slightest approach to a repetition 
of the case will be met with severe measures. When we get a new 


The only real lasting | 


Parliament let us hope it will turn its attention to the improvement 
noble sportsmen on the right shore of the River Stakes like a Sharon, 


of that portion of the statute-book which is aptly and emphatically 
styled the Poor Law—poor enough law in all conscience, if one may 
couple the idea of a conscience with workhouse authorities ! 

ANDREW JOHNSON is attempting to do what Wi_kes Boortn failed in 
doing. He is trying to injure the cause of the North. The man who 


_ of prosperity which is fuintly represented by the term Belgravia, 
Nicuouas, that friend of man, has benevolently consented to impart 
(for a certain weekly stipend) the experience of—well, let us say, 
middle age to the generous ardour of youth; AND THIS IS HOW HE 


DOES IT: 
Belgravia. 
Sir,—To your own Nicnotas lucre have long been comparatively 
indifferent, and if I now accept your offer it is less with a view to 
personal emolument than to the generally creditable nature of the 
concern. My snug but capacious abode have long been environed by 
the emissaries of the great—from the Marquis or H., as is nuts upon 
“The Duke,’ down to that worthy son of toil, H. C., as for private 


| reasons is anxious to have his revenge upon the Marquis, and to defeat 


him upon a field where the doves of Venus (a city on the Adriatic) and 
the arrows of Currin is less effectual than the whip of Cusrance and 
the spur of Forpuam. Rich I am; richer I might have been, if 
polluted and venal; but, sir, he will honestly do his best to land your 


which, if classical allusions seem inaccurate, drop one and carry two. 


| His (N.’s) pen is somewhat out of practice, or would now dash off 
a few lines of poetical prophecy; but I have been myself informed as 


shot ABRAHAM LiINcoLN did no permanent mischief to the Federal | 


cause. ‘The man who would become executioner of Ronert Leet will 
earn a general sentence of condemnation for the people who could 
permit such a murder. Unfortunately, the only hope we might enter- 
tain, that the new President is not serious, becomes very slight when 
we remember that he has taken the pledge, and can scarcely have re- 
turned to his failings since he dropped the Vice. The fact that the 
assassination of Linxcotn has placed him in the Presidential chair is 
quite enough to prove to any rational mind that the murder was not 
planned by the Southern leaders. 


Let me give a passing word of praise to Mr. M’Ger, the Canadian | 


commissioner to the Dublin Exhibition. His recent speech at Wexford 
should be distributed as a tract (I’m sorry there’s no better word) 
among the Irish with their i-M’Gre-nary grievances. 


‘* }'acr’’—to borrow a phrase which I think I have met with some- | 


where—‘is stranger than fiction.’’ The critics, some little while 
since, gave Sik Butwer Lyrron so much trouble to prove that he 
didn’t mean to say in a novel of his—I think A Strange Story—that a 
man was ever sentenced in his absence in an English Court of Justice ! 
If the Honourable Baronet had only waited a little while he might 
have adduced a precedent in support of his case. 


general desire is to be governed by the rule of ‘uum. 


Mr. Partrince, of © 


the Thames Police Court, has received a letter from one of the Essex | 


constabulary touching the history of one, Priscttta Curzon, who lately 
applied at that court for assistance. In that letter it is distinctly 
stuted that the Sattron Walden magistrates sentenced her husband and 
three others to six weeks’ hard labour ‘ without the option of paying 
a fine’’—although the four delinquent navvies had thought proper to 
make themselves as scarce as spade guineas. Please to observe the 
fine touch of sHALLow justice in the “‘ without the option of paying a 
fine.’ It is hard to believe that this story is true, and it may bea 
blunder of the policeman's, for if there be anything more stupid than 
a rural magistrate it is a rural policeman. 

_ Who does not welcome the Fortnightly Review with its honest and 
impartial criticism, and good writing? There are capital names and 
capital articles in the first number, and I wish it all success. We 
want some really critical periodical—though, by the way, the Reader is 
doing its best to supply us with a good literary paper. ‘ A Popular 
Reviewer” and “ Catchpenny Literature’’ are two articles which 
everybody should read—smart, to the point, and truthful. 
such a frank and conscientious journal—one that will not praise any 


impromptwos is seldom done under two days’ notice. 
At the general election I start for Parliament. 
But still, bless you, I haven't a bit of pride about me, and the tip 


at present is— 


Breadalbane ee ee ee ee l 
Gladiateur ee ee ee e* 2 
Oppressor .. os es aa et 
Mind, this tip may be altered; personally my bets will be different. 
NICHOLAS. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
(Per Prosecrep INTERPLANETARY AND NoNEXISTENT TeLEGRAPH.) 


Presipent Jounson has given the nation a quarter's notice. The 
‘The illustrious 
little great man is at present in London, but will be sent to the post in 
afew days. 

Tur following is an early example of the formula at present em- 
ployed at Paris for the signature of Imperial decrees :— 

“Tt is decreed,—That a revolution which has gained considerable 
head in the matter of the bonnet be promptly suppressed. All crowns 
are to be restored, and the rightful hairs (at present in a most uncom-~- 


_fortable position) are to be no longer exposed for want of them. 


“That our well-beloved Evognz Ruamen be immediately scent back 
to Paris, when he has accomplished his mission by turning the Thames 
into lavender-water, and rendering the Trafalgar Fountains, which 


‘must always offend the eye, quite an-odour thing to the nose. 


We want 


man’s trashy novels toto corde, simply because he is one of the staff. | 


If anything, the Reader is a little too outspoken, but that is a fault 
which in this age is almost a virtue. Apropos of literary matters, I 
may just record that as a comic writer I was naturally greatly 
exhilarated and inspired by a little volume most thoughtfully and 


will explain the reason of my delight—Mental Exertion, with a chapter 


on Dyspepsia in Literary Men. 


“Done at a Council of Ministers at the Palace of the Tuileries, 
this 20th day of May, 1865, 
#¥or the Emperor, 


‘“‘ And in virtue of the powers confided to us, 
‘* EUGENIE. 


‘On the part of the Empness-Reoent, 
“ Fa 2.” 





(L)archessological. 


Ilener’s a pretty pass! An F.S.A. has just dropped in to ask if we 
know the meaning of “ Opoponox.’”” What don't we know? But 
surely an antiquary ought to be aware that the, to him, mysterious 
sentence is only the remark made by Cuan.es THe Fiusr to the execu- 


; : ; ; tioner, os Oh, pop on axe «© 
considerately forwarded to me by its publisher, Mx. Horren ; its title | 


| 
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* Nore ny Our Own Purerer’s Devit.—Not « bit of it. The governor's all 
wrong. It’s the new vermin-destroyer. You cansee that by the x-termination. 
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The West London Industrial 


Exhibition. 


Ir is just possible that there are some who haven't yet seen the interior 
of this very curious and very excellent exhibition, although the admir- 


able advertisement, kindly given by the Bank of England authorities to 
the curiosities therein exhibited, crams the building with visitors, who 
are all anxious to see the very curious specimens of imitative penman- 
ship which the obstinate stupidity of the Bank directors has caused | 
ce mutilated. An ingenious man—a clerk, we believe—has copied 


to 
with astounding accuracy the externals of 
periodicals, together with bank cheques and a 


‘This is done, not upon cheque paper, or on bank paper, but on stiff. ,,,_- eae ; = re 
cardboard, and yet Mr. Fresurizip, the Bank Solicitor, has insisted | [will cheer and not inebriate. Drink, pretty creature, drink! 
on the destruction of the bank note, and consequently of the ruination 


of the whole work, lest any one be deceived by the clerkly imitation. 


various magazines and 
Bank of England note. 


Everybody knows that there is no difficulty whatever in engraving a 
fac-simile of the letter-press of a bank-note ; the real difficulty lies in 
the difficulty of imitating the peculiar paper on which it is printed. 


When the imitation is printed or drawn on st 
ought to consider itself tolerably safe@gainst 
it must be shaky indeed ! 


iff cardboard, the Bank 
imposition. If it isn't, 





Literary Intelligence. 


SHORTLY witt ne Purusuep:— 
By the author of “Wild Wales,” Salisbury Plain and Twopence 


Coloured. 


Swilling Ramsgate, by the author of “ The Gobbling Margate,” and 


other poems. 


How Cold it Has Been ; or, The Foundation School. 


The Genteel Subsistence, uniform with The Gentle Life. 


Tur Kwor-ontovs Broruens.—The Bnrotuers Davenport ni&nia 


been found to be a form of tye-fuss. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 80, Fleet Street, and 


| 
| 


enix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, 
at SU Fleet Street.—May 27, 1805. 


TO A TIMID LEECH. 


By Our Invatm ConrrisvutTor. 


Nay, start not from the banquet where the red wine foams for thee— 
Though somewhat thick to perforate this epidermis be ; 

’Tis madness, when the bow] invites, to linger at the brink, 

So haste thee, haste thee, timidone. Drink, pretty creature, drink! 


I tell thee, if these azure veins could boast the regal wine 
Of Tudors or Plantagenets, the draught should still be thine! 
Though round the goblet’s beaded brim plebeian bubbles wink, 


| Perchance, reluctant being, I have placed thee wrong side up, 


And the lips that I am chiding have been farthest from the cup. 

I have waited long and vainly, and I cannot, cannot think 

Thou would’st spurn the oft-repeated call: Drink, pretty creature, 
drink ! 

While I watched thy patient struggles, and imagined thou wert coy, 

Twas thy tail, and not thy features, that refused the proffered joy. 

[ will but turn thee tenderly—nay, never, never shrink. 

Now, once again the banquet calls: Drink, pretty creature, drink! 


Horticultural Mem. 


Ix about a week's time we may look for the Cockneia Champanensis, or 
Derby Day-sy, which will be met with on the turf in large quantities. 
A good deal of it may be cut next Wednesday afternoon. 


A CON BY AN ANGLO-GALLICAY., | 
Wuy are Tom Tuva and family like a Terpsichorean evolution ? 


—DBecause they are a Pouce-set. 


and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
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DERBY NOTES. 


By Nicuooutas HIMSELF. 


BELGRAVIA. 
Descriptive writing being less my province than knowing a really 
good horse when I see him, and have been thrown off by a-many in 
my time, though, thanks be, still hale and hearty for his age, NicioLas 
will not attempt to paint our national sports and customs which, even had 


FUN. 
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THE DOWNS. 


AY, who will o’er the Downs with me ?>—— 
(Of course I don’t refer 
To those where Susan came to see 
Her black-eyed Wiiiay, just as he 
Was leaving home and her ; 
And where he waved his lily hand, 
And said “ A-do,”’ and pointed to the Strand. 


Nor do I mean the “ Downs” that come 
With “ Derries’’ at the close 

Of songs, instead of ‘* Rum-ti-tum,” 

Or “ Tiddy-ol!”’ or “'‘Tiddy-um,” 
Or words resembling those ; 

The Downs that I intend to sing 

You'll find a much more downy sort of thing! 


Nor would I waste one drop of ink 
Upon the Downs that lie 
Among the dead men, and would shrink 
From plunging very deep in drink 
To prove their loyalty ; 
Nor do I mean those hatting Downs 
Who sell a man a tile for three half-crowns. 


I didn’t wish to spin you such 
A rigmarole as this ; 

But somehow I forgot to touch 

The Downs; and, as I’ve put so much 
In one parenthesis),—— 

The only question seems to be, 

‘“‘ Will anybody o’er the Downs with me 


o 
. 


LLL LLL Laan, 


a fetlock or threw a pastern ; added to which, he has Blood and Breed, 
which, in horses as in men, is almost invaluable, as well I know myself, 
my own family, though not absolutely rich, having always been 
respectable, and one was under Government in the Customs House ; 
but that was before my time, I admit. What with Breadalbane, and 
what with Broomiclaw, though the latter vicious as he's been known 
of few, Mr. Crrariiy, as has only recent gone upon the Turf, and may 


_now be called Chaplin and Huntsman’s Horne, the firm always know- 


he the pen of a Kelly's Post Office Directory, would be too numerous for 


insertion. 
the writings of that genial wit Mr. Turrer, which I hope to meet him 
on the course, and now by the kind permission of the chair attempt an 
imitation of his style. 


Remarkable indeed is Man, nor is he ever more so than when, upon 
the course at Epsom, 

Armed with a metallic pencil, he is ready to lay against the favourite ; 

For the popular taste is fickle, and the odds in the betting are apt to 
fluctuate, 


Oscillating like the pendulum of a clock, but with less regularity of | classic lore. 


purpose ! 


Wherefore, oh! my son, be wise, gentle, and prudent in thy dealings, | 4p horses, will abstain from absolute prophecy, but will give the 


Never putting all thy money on a single horse, but standing to win 
upon several; 

For no one but a fool can expect to be perpetually fortunate, 

Which is probably the reason of my own literary success! 


The author has no warmer admirer than Nicnoras, and his com- | 


position saves the trouble of rhyming, besides being conducive to what 
he would call corpulence of thought. 


| 


After the numerous Derbys which your sporting editor have | 


attended, usually in a humble way, though never menial, whatever 
envious prophets may insinuate, and when I was younger, before mis- 
fortunes, could have his glass of sherry wine where others were only 
too glad to get their half-pint of four-ale, it is with some amount of 
pardonable pride that I shall go down in my “ own drag,” 
of the noblest in the land a-bowing to me, as affable as oil, when they 
see the old man, which well they know his word was ever as good as 
his bond, and frequently better, whenever times was bad. It’s money 
as makes the mare to go—mares reminding me of Friday and the 
Oaks, which will bring me back to original subject, so excuse digres- 
sion. 

Well, my noble sportsmen, trust your own old tipster when he tells 
you where to put the pot on, and will now cast his eye down the whole 
boiling of the horses on the card. 

Breadalbane is, to Nicnoias’s thinking, as fine an animal as ever cast 


VoL. L 


with some | 


The humours of the road are as laughable as anything in | 


ing a good deal about horses, though not exactly racers—Mnr. C. has a 
chance, a good chance, and nothing dut a chance. 
Should Gladiateur keep his Two Thousand form, the stakes may go 


| to our lively neighbours, /es Francais ; and Nicnonas hopes he have 


rose above the meanness of being jealous when a foreign genti/homme 
—or, as he might say, noble homme, though his French is not what it 
was—winsa great prize upon the turf of vieux Angleterre. 

The success of ‘The Duke,’ which was to have carried the colours 


|of the Maxavuis or Hastinos, would have been welcome to every 


_doom, and such was fate. 


lover of our national aristocracy, but scratching was decreed his 
Tar other be the lot of Lorp Sram- 
vorp'’s Archimedes, as recalls the term “Eureka!” to the student of 


Space preventing further criticism on the characteristic points of 


novice a little hint:—If you back ad/ the horses that run you are sure 
to win something or other. The plan, of course, requires capital, and 
you mightn’t get paid after all; but 

THERE 18 NO OTHER GOLDEN Rv ie ron Success tron tue Tvurp. 

—— Nicno.as. 
= ——— —_———_———————————s 
A Hint for Youth. 

We observe “the guinea storm-coat”’ advertised. Young gentle- 
men who go to the Derby on the 4 and risk detection by “the 
governor ’’ would do well to purchase these invaluable articles. ‘They 
will be equally efficient, we suppose, in keeping off the dust on the 
road and the dust that may be kicked up at home on the return. 


Ureterienmnmene creme 
Theatrical Mem. 


Ir may be interesting to those conneeted with the drama to learn 
that this month, May (well known to amateur performers. N.B. 
Evening parties attended) will dress the Downs in a new suit of green 
for the Derby. 


a 


ae Rear “ Deasy Hamren.”’—When your wife insists on going 
with you. 
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TOWN. TALK. 
Sy THE SAUNTERER IN 5O 


HERE is 
not the 
least earth- 
ly - use, I 
suppose, in 
talking a- 
bout any- 
thing except 
the Derby 
this week. 
‘T'o be sure, 







i _—~—t ? 
! f A } 
} yes 


’ 


little about 
it beyond 
the fact that 
the contin- 
uance of 
the French 
ms | SRR treaty is 
entirely de- 
pendent 
upon Gladiateur's success at Epsom ; that Archimedes has nothing of the 
screw of that ilk about him; that Broomielaw—or more properly, 
Broughamy-law— is so called as a delicate allusion to a veteran ex-chan- 
cellor; that Tae Duke was so named, because he belongs to a Marquis 
—an excellent reason; and, finally, that Mr. Cuarres Dick eENs 1s going 
to bring an action for piracy against the proprietor of “ Christmas 
Carol,” for bringing it out in a new form without permission. 


I surross I ought to give a prophecy, and I have no doubt it will 
be quite as valuable as the general run of tips, for they usually 
upset2your calculations. On the whole, then, I am inclined to think 
that the winner's name will begin with the second or third, or some 
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| took to a brown wig. 


FU 


| 


| 
| 


I know very | 


other letter of the alphabet, and that he will be recognizable by going | 


past the post first. 

‘ Tur Union Chargeability Bill has met with very strong opposition. 
What do its enemies mean? One would fancy that they were of 
opinion that the labouring man, like the race-horse, requires a pre- 
liminary canter before he settles down to his work, and that a good 
trudge of five or six miles, cold or hot, wet or dry, to his labour, is 
necessary for his health. 


Tnenxe was no very extra display of illuminations on the QuEEN’s 
birthday, although some of the shows were fine. It struck me to be 
rather odd that none of the public offices lit up. Whitehall was dark, 
and the War Office, in Pall-mall, looked quite singular among the 
blazing jeta of the club-houses. I don't think that any of the latter 
looked better than “The Rag.” The Royal Academy might have 
afforded a star, one would think—but it didn’t. 

How completely, and in how short a time, the Southern Con- 
federacy has vanished! It is scratched for the human race; but then, 
you see, the Yankees early promised to make all the running. 


| the general challenge. 
| row, before the race is run, theiv races will be. 
Twig? 
Give me Wimbledon for a duel. 


| 
} 


} me, 


Tue weather, in spite of some smartish thunder showers, continues | 


warm, and it is not impossible that the Derby may end in a dead heat. 
We may look now for febris equestris. Its early symptoms are a horse- 
laugh and an eruption of penny dolls. ‘The remedy usually adopted 
is Epsom Salt, taken on its native heath, with a running accompani- 
ment of champagne and cold chicken. A slight headache next day 
anda feeling of sinking in the pockets must be expected to follow, 
but generally speaking the patient is quite restored on the third day. 
No fatal case has ever been known to occur. 


It may be interesting to some of my readers to know that the 
Saunterer will be on the Downs on the day. A light coat, white hat, 
green veil, light trousers, patent leather boots, and a cigar will be the 
unmistakeable and original costume by which he may be known. He 
is prepared to accept invitations to lunch champagne indispensable) 
up to the numberof a hundred, but must decline any further engace- 
ments. He has already arranged to go down on tw: nty-three different 
drags, four mail-phaetons, and one greengrocer’s cart. and will arrive 
simultaneously by all those conveyances at stated intervals. In reply 
to numerous lady correspondents, he begs to add that he has accepted 
already upwards of twenty thousand bets in gloves and scent, and is 
obliged to close his arrangements, owing to his betting-book having 
already reached six volumes large octavo. In order to prevent dis- 
appointments he has prevailed on the Che!sca Waterw: rke th lay down 
I * for the conveyance of the Kau de Cologne to the Downs dire: t. 

e gloves will be forwarded from Paris by teleg iph to the Grand 


Stand. 


} , . ‘ . 7.J © CT), 
| Scenz.—Room at the Junior Disunited Senior Lookbetter Clud, 
| 


Ent: r 


rae ; 
\Slore musie during a monetary transaction, 


Drawing-room at Mrs. 


Enter Mrs. 


Enter 


N. 


Sensation Dramas for the Back Drawing-Room. 
EPSOM UPS AND DOWNS; 
OR, 
The Magnificent Woman and the Mysterio 
An Eevrstr1aAN Drama or Reat Lirg, iy Turre Acts. 
Act I. 


co 


i~ 


Minstrel. 


all. 
strect, St. James's Mall. The house looks generous, the Cary windou's 
having an open appearance. A. stout butler is trying DANTING at the 
front door, and a verdict of fat-al result of overfecding is being brought 
in (on wheels) by an inte lligent jury, as the curtain rises, like one man, 


Lorp Bor Lon, who has spent most of the recent years of his existence 


on the shady sideof Pail Mall, and forty-five, got up about three and 
about thirty, is lounging at the first-floor window. Having b come in 
the course of the first heur (during which the more sensible portion of the 
audience go out and demand the return of their money, especially th ase 
who came tn with orders) somewhat weary of lounging, his lordship varies 
the monotony by lolling. Eventually subsiding into a gentle slumber, 
dreams he is a boy again, and leaves a good deal of his hair-dye on the 
new smorocco chair-back, 
Swells enter right ; others wrong. 
Haw, haw, haw, 
Just so, precisely, ’zactly ; 
Haw, haw, haw, 
What's become of Wack eEIcu ? 


Chorus of Srwells. 


Mason-GexeraL CorroraAL Bomparpier Private BRreEvET 
Drummer Wuack.eicu, a martinet. Ile coughs, hems, grunts, takes 
snuff, scowls, growls, curses his tailor, mutters the word “ puppies,” hicks 
a waiter, and exit foaming. 

Viscount VERDIGRIS.—What can have put the general in sucha 


good temper ? 


Lorp Lon (rising suddenly).—I see it all. I was black bald before I 
sut that’s neither here nor there. 

Some of the Members.—Ue mutters. 

The others.—He does. 

Loxp L.—I don’t look above twenty-five. 
Viscount V.—Inches 

Lonrp L.—No, sir—years. 

All the members previously silent.—Oh! 

Lonp L.—I call you all out. 

All the members except the viscount.—We come. 
Lorp L.—But I will be revenged on some one. 
Viscount V.—It ts. 

Lorp L.—Rash youth, I have spared you ; I did not include you in 
You alone will live to tell the tale. 'To-mor- 
Ha! ha! Good! 
Their manly but defunct forms will dot Wimbledon-common. 


(They sleep.) 
‘To-morrow is—— 


Viscount V. (with the generosity of youth).—Take it. 

Lorn L. (dropping a tear and a guarter).—This gencrosity unmans 
Lend me eighteenpence. 

Viscount V.—’Tis there. 

Music played faster when 
the business assumes the tone of a pecuniary arrangement. Lord Lob 
rushes off with the money, flushed, followed by the general—who has been 
tn ambush behind the hats, sticks, and playbills in the hall—heated. 
Both pant off hurriedly, and take cabs simultancously.) 

Boru (together, but in diferent cabs),—Bryanstone-square ! 


Act II. 


CaroLinE Ravenswina’s. A decided coolness 
pervades the epartment, none of the chairs and tables being upon terms. 
With the exception of two robust macaws, who shriek duets, a commu- 
nicative canary, a musical snuff-box at full swing, and Master 
RAVENSWING playing with the fire-irons, all is silent. 

tAVENSWING. She ts of an exquisite ly chiselled aquiline 
figure; her nose is tall, and delicately pencilled ; her expression is marked 
in plain figures. Her costume.is of the period, and her brow is quileless, 
and innocent even of a freckle. She sweeps the auditorium with her eye 
(thts effect is registered), and beholding her only child dropping the tongs 
Jor the fifteenth time, catches him to her maternal bosom, and administers 
a mild but efficient spank. Master Ravenswine fancies himself a bit 
of India-rubber, and rubs himself out centre door, leaving his mother 
in possession of the stage. She smiles and takes it. 


Mus. R.—Ah, me! 


Loxp Los and Genera Wuackieicn, perspiring freely. 

mop their faces with silk pocket-handkerchiefs, and glower. 
Mrs. R. (with the delicacy of a true lady).—Now, you two! 
Loxp L.—Be mine! 


They 
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Mrs. R.—Ha! ha! 

Masor-Gen. W.—No—mine! 

Mrs. R.—He! he! 

Lorp L.—She consents! Rapture! 

Masor-Gen. W.—She accepts me! Bliss! 

Mrs. R.—Nothing of the kind. I will decide to-morrow. 
Lonp L. (crushed).—Agony! 

Mason-Gen. W. (squashed).—Despair! 

Mrs. R. (aside).— What a gift is woman's wit. 
Lorp L.—To-morrow? Where ? 

Mrs. R.—At Epsom. 

Masor-Gen. W.—After the Derby ? 

Mrs. R.— Yes. ; 

Lorp L.—Till then, down tempestuous waistcoat ! 
Masonr-Gen. W.—Till then, rest perturbed frill! 


(Slow music composed by Ann Dante. The act drop descends upon the heads 
of the two admirers with aloud bump. Confident of success, they are 
oblivious of the fact, and dance off gaily with measured stride.) 


Acr ITI. 
Sceng.—TZhe Course. 


(The arrangements of this elaborate scene are tunder the personal supervision 
of Mr. Oscar Harris, Aveustus Byrne, Mr. Ronert West, W. 
Roxsy, and as many other stage managers as can be obtained to get in 
others’ way. All the carpenters employed for the great “ship” scene in 
the Africaine are engaged, and many of them married. The most cele- 
brated figure painters of the day are retained to draw the public. The 
police are seen taking up a great many of the company, and nearly all 
the room. The first race is over, and the husband of Lady Elizabeth 
Mountflashington is looking very disconsolate at having lost his Bet. A 
theatrical manager who is notorious for having many bad actors in his 





They weep asiile. 
(They wee} 


company, is offering the let at “three sticks a penny,’ and the sides of 


the course are crowded with rank, fashion, tag, rag, bobtail, carts, car- 
riages, cabs, shandy-gaffs, and shandry Daniels come to judgment and 
grief.) Chorus of Convivial Crowd. 

Hooray, hooray, 

For the Derby day! 

Hooray, hooray, hooray ! 

For the Derby day, 

Hooray, hooray ! 
And (after a pause)—Hooray, hooray, hooray ! 

(This inspiriting chorus, with encore verses—the same over again—is pub- 
lished by Crammer and Coe, limited, and may be had at the scales 
of the weighter.) 

Ist Mon.—Slap bang! 

2np Morn Suen’ wee, we are again! 

3xD Mos (obtusely).— We Ragain? What, the Queen ? 

4tu Mon.—You're a witty one, you are. 

3xD Mor (with powers of retort, which promise much).—You ain't ! 

(They grapple. The annual “dog” takes his gallop amidst the cheers and 
howls of everybody, and the subdued shrieks of the rest.) 


3xD Mos (ungrappling).—It strikes me you are my long lost father. 

4TH Mon.—The same observation I was just on the point of making 
to you : 

3xpD Mon.—That being the case, two to one bar one. 


4tu Mon.—You’re another! 

Everyropy.—Hats off! 

Some Miiiions.—They’re off! 

Some THovsanps.— What, the hats ? 

A Serrecr Few.—No, the horses. 
(Here takes place the race. It will be somewhat difficult to accomplish 

effectively in a back drawing-room, but if everything came easy, acting 

would cease to bean art. The race is won by the first horse (as usual). 

Howls, growls, yells of delight, and shrieks of yoy proclaim the various 

emotions of the winners and the losers.) 

(Dance of hedgers and ditchers.) 


(They embrace.) 


(The scene changes panoramically to the “ Hill,” where Mus. Ravens- | 
She is toasting a friend in | 


WING is seated in an open barouche and sir. 
the sun, and the champagne glass is on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
She has her fortune told, commands negro ballads, presents cold fowl to 


vagrancy tn general, and an inebriated policeman in particular, and | 


awaits the coming of her admirers. 

Masor-Gex. W.—Decide! 

Lorp L.—Settle ! (A negro minstrel listens anriously.) 

Mrs. R. (taking a Bath bun in the confusion of the moment from the 
tray of a peripatetic confectioner).—I cannot! I cannot! 

(The rivals order the neqro minstrel to move on. 
lip, and passes his ebony fingers over the strings of his banjo. 
furns pale as he does so. 

Mus. R.—Give me till after the Oaks. 
si T HE Rivars (stmuctaneously).—The Hoaks ! 
\Sec they have made an unintentional joke, and consider themselves wags 


Srom that moment.) 


They come.) 


Mrs. &. 


FUN. 





He proudly curls his upper 




































































Negro minstrel sings—“ Dandy Joe from Caroline!” Ya, ya, ya! 
Crown (expostulating).—Jim, if you please. 
Mus. R. (whose name is Caroline).—Can it be fate ? 


(Falls back upon the bun.) 
).—I forbid the buns—I mean the banns. 
Mus. R.—That voice! (Seizing the musical instrument of the minstrel.) 
You forbid the ban-Jog! (Shrieks.) 
| (The negro minstrel throws off his wig, his big sl. 'r: collar, seizes Mrs. B.'s 
lace pocket-handkerchief, and rubs the black off his face. Yrowd shudder.) 
NeGxo (now a pale brown).—Am I not a man and a—— 
Mrs. R. (shrieks).—I1usband ! 
(Swoons.) 


Necro.—Canormne! ‘Tis I! (Mops her brow with the lace hand- 
kerchief dipped in champagne. The pictorial effect produced is dazzling.) 

Loxp L. (aside to his rival).—Humph! 

Masor-Gzy, W.—My sentiments exactly. 

Lorp L.—I will never marry. 

Masor-Gen. W.—I will turn hermit. (Comes to terms with Mr. E. 
T. Smirn, who happens to be on the spot, and who is in want of novelty.) 

Tue Mystrextous Minstxe (supporting his wife, which he refused to 
do once—hence the separation).—And if our keyind friends in front will 
only be good enough to take their hats off, we shall be able to see the 
rest of the racing, and there will then be nothing wanting to complete 
the general satisfaction at Epsom Ups and Downs. 


(All the wnopencd champagne bottles burst with a simultaneous bang ; and 
taking advantage of the general confusion, the curtain, who isnot a green 
one, but an old hand, sneaks quietly down.) 


Necro Minstret (severely 





SMOOTHING EDGES. 


Ir has always been a great question in thetheory of rhyming whether 
one should appeal to the eye or to the ear of one’s readers. Is “come” 
or ‘“‘comb,” for instance, the better rhyme for *‘ home?” ‘The former 
is much prettier to look at; the latter is much nicer to listen to. 
Which is the legitimate object of verse—to be seen, or to be heard ? 

It strikes us that the question might be disposed of in a very simple 
and satisfactory way by the adoption of a bran-new method—of which, 
by the bye, we reserve the right of translation. Let future versifiers 
contrive to gratify two senses at the same time. This may be done by 


taking a few very trifling liberties with aneer whenever 
orthography happens to come in the poet’s way. Let us illustrate this. 


Our own acquaintance with English poctry commenced in the 
cradle. Even yet we can recite certain verses that were familiar to 
us before we were big enongh to be trusted with a Noan’s Ark, 
(N.B.—When we were trusted with a Noau’s Ark, we beg to say that 
we behaved very tenderly tu the dumb animals, and contented our- 
selves with sucking all the paint off the bodies of Suem, Ham, and 
Jaruetu.) ‘The verses in question began with the words, ‘ ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle’ (which are not words, but only one word artfully repeated, 
with a design of making it sound like two; a knack which has been 
yenees by Atrrep Tennyson—vide “ Break, break, break,” passim.) 
Now these verses, though perfectly satisfactory to the ear, present 
rhymes which are very far from good-looking. Should our theory be 
embraced, we hope to see them made more perfect in future. Thus :— 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
Hlow I wonder what you ar / 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the skigh !”" &c, 


But, after all, it is only proper that we should illustrate our new 
and original notion upon a new and original poem, It’s not a great 
| deal too full of thought, perhaps, but we can answer for the rhymes :— 


Spxino, the late comer—bright herald of Somen— 
Has deck'd with her garlands the threshold of June, 
London's at leisure for frolic and pleisure, 
And carnival comes not a minute too sune ; 
Sunshiny weather brings trooping togeather 
The wise and the witty, the rich and the poor ; 
The road to the Derby is quite rus in erb, 
(You've probably heard the quotation befor). 
Racing delights us, and Epsom invights us, 
And modes of conveyance are thoughtfully plann'd. 
Folks are preparing to take for an a’ ring 
The modest four-wheeler, or trim four-in-hann'd. 
Fortxum aANv Mason (who relish a ras, on 
Account of the eating and drinking that’s done) 
May do all they can, Sir, but nothing will ansir 
Unless you remember to purchase your Fong! 
There! we could go on like this for several hours if we chose; 
but we don’t wish to over-exert ourselves just at present, in con- 
sequence of something that is to take place on Wednesday. 
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A HIGH-ACTIONED NIGHT-MARE. 


Jolter, intending to go to the Derby on horseback, has been taking lessons in riding. 
three hours’ 


THE DERBY OF 1865. 
By Ove Own Frencu Srortinc CorresPoNnpeENT. 
I. 
London, Tuesday, 30 May, 1865. 


Ir is the eve of the Holy Derbi 
historic—to the least, hippic and august! Derbi—town to which 
Cuan.tes Epwarp, with his Highlanders, promenaded himself in 1745 
—town represented in the Chamber of Britannic Commons by Sir 
Sran.ey, pére, translator of this good old Homer—Derbi will find 
itself to-morrow refreshed, rejoicing, ebullient; but also, on my faith, 
powderous and encumbered. 

They come to inform me that the course will not be held this year 
at Derbi itself. Ha! ha! proud aristocrats of the most insular, is it 
then that ye fear to hold head against the populations indus- 
trial and reformatory of the more democratic cities? The race is to 
be on Epsom’s Salt Sands, or “ Downs,’ a gloomy recess amidst the 
dense forests of Countysurreyshire, haunt of gipsies, sombre, imme- 
morial, terrible, hidden from the publicity which is the necessity of 
the epoch and the guarantee of truth. Only a few of the more de- 


voted lovers of the chase will, they tell me, be at Epsom's to-morrow. | 


We shall see. 


The eve—it is the time of the doubt, the uncertainty, the terror! | 
| Many of these are with me to-night. 


Shine forth, oh, Star of the Morning, organ of Jonbriggts! 
I have gono—éo assures me my English friend, one of your redactors 
the most distinguished—to Tatter's Hall. ’ 


market for the sale of the fish. Insular hypocrisy ! 


of the Times, a Suarrasnvny, anda Rovs, relic of an age heroic, the 
sole survivor who escaped from our victorious ships at Trafalgar—it 


ceremonial, international, quasi- | 


, It gives upon the River | 
Thames, close to the Tower of London, and eiiee te merely a | 


; a : ; It is here that | 
the indolent patricians, the oligarchical Sybarites—an Eau. Russet | 


This is what he dreamt after the first lesson of 


duration. 





| is here, in this Tatter’s Hall, that they make wagers of the most 


insensate and enormous. I will unveil them! I will unmask them! 


| But to-day I saw them not. 


And yet, oh, sacred genius of the old Britannic freedom! oh, spirit 
of progressive democracy! I have instantly been asked whether I 
should object to make one with a sweep! The objection, may it 
please you? The pretty question! Welcome, son of toil! 

My friend has organized our programme. We shall not couch our- 
selves to-night. No! we must be fresh, vivid, alert, when the first 
rays of the sun, so beautiful, so fructuous, steal faintly through the 
obscurity, tenebrous and profound, that broods around the dome of 
Saint Powell's, or the piazza of the garden by the Convent. 

We have engaged—it is to say, my English friend thus assures me 
—seats in a “trappe."’ We shall have but seven companions— 


1. Lord Samuel Warren's Blacking Stormy Hail (Mayor of 


London). 
2. Sir Edward Licking Dickings (author of Zhe Last Days of 
Pickwick). 


. The Earl of Potter (member for Rochdale, ouvrier). 
. Bobby (old jokei of the most renowned). 

The Archbishop of the Canterbury Hall. 

Little Tootsicums (a blonde beauty of the English). 
7. Arabellica (idem). 


11> Or CO 


We are to meet the miladies in 
the morn. We quicken our vivacity by the joyous grapes of Kent, 
and Captain Richard Burton-upon-Trent, the wine of the country. 

I bound with excitement—my temples throb— there is a sound in my 
ears—a cry of millions—a cry, “‘ Gladiateur wins!”’ Or do I dream ? 
No! no! heroic Lacranor, it is for thee to repeat the victories of La 
Toucques! Yes; I trust’to thee my aspirations, my future, my 
fortune! I disdain to accept the contemptuous terms that are offered 
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STAKES. 


THE ELECTION 


AID HE’LL BE IN AT THE FINISH FOR ALL THAT!” 


, 
. 


Op position Jockey :—“ I’M AFI 
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June 3, 1865.] 


me by the professed wagerers. Word of an honest Frenchman, gentle- | 


men, Gladiateur shall vanquish. ‘* Odds ?”’ 

Messieurs, a generous son of France does not require odds. “I have 
the courage of my opinions, and I shall bet with you at even money 
that Gladiateur wins. 

To rehabilitate the morality of the Turf but two things are required. 

‘The first is Courage! 

And the second, please you ? 
Faith! 
lI. 


London, Wednesday, 31 May, 1865. 


That it is potent, this malt liquor of the Briton; how it mounts to 
the head, deadening and demoralizing even the brain the most active and 
he most fecund. Bring me soda-water; bring me brandy. I sha 
need to-day the full command of my intelligence. Nota single pre- 
caution, however unusual, must be neglected. I will even wash 

my face. 

The morning is bright. I accept the omen. O sun of France, of 
Champagne, and Languedoc—or, as my English friend says, ‘‘Sparkling 
champagne and languid ’ock’’—shine thou to-day upon the triumph 
of the Gladiateur, who has galloped so often beneath thy rays. 
Victory, victory! 

Ill. 
Epsom’s, Wednesday, 31 May, 1865. 


Effectively behold us here at last. The journey has been long. 
The dignity of France has often been insulted in my person, and it 
has been impossible for me to punish the offender. ‘The barbarians 
have made remarks of the most derisive upon my costume, which is 
rigorous to the height of fashion, and such as I have seen their own 
milords wear in the stalls of their vaunted opera: a plain “ dress- 
coat,” an Isle of Wight choker, an open vest, trousers of the same 
sombre hue, the gloves white as winter snow. 
it is graceful, I will not say; that it is eminently English, and 
exactly suited to a fashionable celebration like the Holy Derbi, I 
pledge ye my word of a gentleman. 

They were mocking themselves of me when they said that the 
course would be attended only by a few, and that Epsom’s is a 
tangled thicket in the heart of an old wood. 
see! already it is almost covered by the visitors. Can it be that the 
people, the proletarians, are assembling to crush their traditionary 
oppressors  Iask my companion, the Earl of Votter, and he says me 
“Yes;’’ but there is a smile upon his face—a smile cynic and 
perfidious, 


And, for myself, I see no signs of popular indignation. They enjoy | 


themselves, those English there; they eat, they drink, they smoke, 
epicureans and gastronomers that they are. 

All their celebrities are here. There is Archdeacon Boucicault, 
Mees Arrahbellagoddardnapogue, Undersheriff De Jersey, Calcraft, 


and all the other subordinate officers of justice, and the little dog that | 


Ha! ha! PaLMer- 


is kept to run along the course before the race. 
He smiles me 


stongEs, I take off my hat to thee, illustrious old one! 
in revenge. 

Some of the little competitions may interest the frivolous. I wait 
for the Derbi himself. 

**Come along, old fellow, to the paddock,” says the Earl of Potter. 

Adieu! I close my packet. The instant that the race is over I will 
telegraph the result. 

Accept the assurance of my consideration the most distinguished. 


JEAN GODIN. 


Maxim. 


Dy A Srortinc PHitosoruEr. 


Tose who “ put on the pot”’ to a great extent too frequently go to | 


it in consequence, 


Interesting Intelligence. 
Tuere will be a Great Champagne Sweep at a certain drag on the 


Downs. The drawing (of the corks) will commence early in the day 
" : 5 \ ] « y 
and continue until all is a blank. 





Political Sporting. 


replace the old ones. 





Tue Rear “ Stanp” at Ersom.—When a friend stands champagne. 


KUN. 





That it is pretty, that | 


It is an open heath, and | 








| 


FROM OUR STALL. 


[Eprror’s Notr.—A word of explanation is due to our readers. 
Our critic is a man of Patmexrsronrtan, Srr-IsaAac-NEwTonIAN, 
| Bacon1an intellect, but he is as guileless and impressionable as a girl. 
| If the simple fellow gets at all interested in a topic he is absolutely 
| engrossed by it. He can talk and think of nothing else. It swamps 
| every other consideration. Last June this child-like, guileless scholar 

was induced to lay a thousand to sixty against Breadalbane for the 

Derby that is to be run to-day, and as the hour of the race approaches, 

the excitement that possesses his baby-soul becomes overpowering. 
In the innocence and purity of his nature he is unable to see that Ins 
| fellow-mam is apt to get rather bored after six weeks of this sort of 
| thing. ] 
| 


i 
| 
| 
i 


| <A fortnight ago Mr. Watcort, an American horseo—we mean man 
(aged), of Transatlantic celebrity—made his first appearance at the 
Olympic Theatre in the character of Major Wellington de Top Boets 
| —no; De Boots—in Mr. Sririine Coyne’s capital comedy, 4 Thousand 
| to Sixty—we should say Lverybody's Friend. He possesses a certain 
| amount of dry humour—so dry, in fact, that we found it necessary to 
| pass the greater portion of our evening with the cherry brandy in the 
refreshment-room ; but his action is angular and spasmodic, and, like 
almost all other horses from the same stable, he is a good deal given 
to public indulgence in five-shilling expletives. We do not think he 
is ever likely to distinguish himself in the important meeting for 
which he has been entered, and we are prepared to lay a thousand to 
sixty that in a few weeks he will subside into a useful but undignified 
| theatrical hack. It is only fair to say that he appeared to be favour- 
ably considered by the “ gentlemen’’ who backed him freely. Every 
stall and loose box in the stable was occupied. 

We hear that Mr. Cuarim’s Breadalbane is suffering from a secret 
sprain; or, in other words, Mr. Srranor, of the Alhambra, has placed 
a new ballet and am illuminated fountain upon his stage in a manner 
which cannot fail to reward his enterprising disposition. If he would 
only abolish the comic singing, and omeenny abolish a certain 

| terribly repulsive song called, “Speak up like a Man!”’ yelled forth 

| by a masculine woman whose name we do not know, we would lay a 

| thousand to sixty that he would reap the physical satisfaction of 

ees as excellent as those which he now pockets, and the moral 
satisfaction of knowing that he was catering for a higher class of 

| audience than the pipy snobs who alone could be pleased by such a 
performance as the one to which we have alluded. 

We don't know why, but we always prefer the Ifill. The view 
| is much better, and the chances of losing your thousand or winning 
| your sixty (supposing you have laid a thousand to sixty on, let us 
say, Breadalbane) can be watched for a considerable distance. This 
was the prevailing idea in our mind during the peformance of that 
dreary work, Midas, at Astiey's the other evening. The Beggar's Opera 
_ preceded it, Miss Pynz and Miss Repecca Isaacs singing the music 
of Polly Peachum and Lucy Lockit in a manner which left nothing to 
| be desired. Miss Pyne is always charming, both as a singer and as an 
_ actress, and her performance in the Beggar's Opera at Astley’s is as 
| studied and as finished as anything she ever did at Covent Garden, 
| We wish we could speak as favourably of her col/aborateur, Mr, 
| Wirttiam BreapaLsang, whose running at the Spring Meeting has 

sent him back to 11 to 1. He will be at a thousand to sixty again 
before two o'clock on the 31st. 


Trom oun SToyie. 


By asmiscorrection of the reader, which we may as well rectify 
/at once, Mr. Tooie’s name was printed for Mx. Sroyve’s in our last 


| week’s notice of the latter gentleman's performance in Up Stairs and 


Down Stairs. Our readers, who have heard much about the jealousy 
that characterizes theatrical celebrities, will be glad to learn that 
these two gentlemen were observed to shake each other heartily by 
the hand in the Strand on the day after the publication of the number 
in which the mistake occurred. 





Accident at Epsom. 
A norninie tragedy has just taken place, which will probably 


_plange the whole neighbourhood of Epsom in the deepest gloom. 


The “ Duke”’-—policy prompts us to conceal the noble name—has 


| just been scratched. Qur telegram does not inform us upon what part 
|of his body the wound was inflicted; but we imagine that the noble 
| sufferer has, under the painful circumstances, exhibited the real blood 
| of his race. 
Tere will be a general Sweep at the House of Commons soon. A | 


number of new brooms will probably be procured after the election, to | 





A Rueful Riddle. 
By tux Bacxer ov A Horse ruat did come To Tux Scraten. 


Wur is The Duke like “ the light of other days ?”’ 
Because he’s a departed ray, sir. 
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FUN. June $, 1866, 


HEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 


In consequence of the heat, it is feared that there will 
be very little business on Wednesday, 31st instant. Several 
eminent capitalists have already expressed a belief that 
they will then be suffering from sudden and severe, but it is 
hoped temporary, indisposition. It is just possible that 
this complaint—which is reported to be contagious—may 
also affect a few of their clerks. 

_ The disease is said to have no affinity with the Russian 
pestilence; and, curiously enough, it only prevails even in 
England about the latter end of May. ‘The symptoms, 
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however, are well known and clearly discernible. For & 
two or three days the victim appears to suffer from great 
restlessness, amounting in many cases to nervous irrita- 
bility; and yet, at the crisis of the case, he suddenly 
— experiences such a feverish accession of strength that he 
“etheees | has often been known to drive several miles into the 
L ef country. Whilst this paroxysm lasts, he is scarcely a 
eA Ae ' reasonable being, and frequently covers his face with a long 
a A blue veil. On the next morning, his eyes are usually 
" ¥ » heavy and his face is deadly pale; it is with difficulty that 
Nes he can be kept awake; and although his weight may not 
Se | have altered, he frequently during his delirium has been 
s known to lose a good many pounds. By the end of the 
Sh week, the worst features of the malady have disappeared; 
; | but there is no security against its recurrence next May. 
: | High Water at London Bridge. 
| Wepyespay, May 31.—There will be xo high water at 
| London-bridge this day, in consequence of the River 
| Thames following the general example, and running down 
| to Epsom. The River, however, trusts that he may be able 
| to return to his duties on the Ist of June. 
| ciel aiatmeatiniat . 
| An ’Airy Nothing. 
| A youne friend who has been in the habit of wearing 
= a | asham moustache and imperial, says there’s nothing like 
‘a Derby tip ’’—because it’s certain not to come off. 
“ALL IN THE DOWNS.” | 
“Mr. Spanxien is, I regret to say, suffering from diastomous perisyn- | 
chrasis of the hippocampus minimus, and will be quite unfit to return to - Horse wiley. 
business to-morrow.”’-—Extract from letter of medical friend to Mr. SPARKLER'S | Wuar game do racers play with c’rect cards at Epsom f 
employer. (But Mr. Spankuenr’s employer going to Epsom with some friends, has | All-fours, we suppose; but they leave the shuffling and 
an opportunity of judging of the state of the interesting invalid.) | queer dealing to the bipeds. 
MRS. BROWN GOFS TO THE DERBY. | backwards, and I was that aggravated with Brown, as keep a-callin’ of 
. 'us ballast. And when we started, the way as the sharfs stuck out in 
Tus Derby, indeed! I should like to catch myself a-going. None of front of that horse’s head like horns was singler, but certainly he 
your races forme, Mr. Brown, as is things as has brought more parties looked beautiful, thro’ being dressed out lovely with lay locks and 
to ruin than perhaps drink itself, as will undermind the pocket and laburniums, and seemed quite proud on it, a-tossing of it up like a 
bring sorrow to the heart. I ain't a-going to race. It’s all very well fellow-creature; and certainly a very pleasant drive we had, I must 
to talk about Mx. Hearry’s cart, but I knows what that is capable on, | say; not as I was over comfortable, thro’ the basket of provisions being 
that time as we did go. Certainly the weather was lovely, and me a- | crammed in so as I couldn’t move my feet, and a large stone bottle of 
panting for the green fields, so I give way. So Brown says, “Go or | beer a-crowding up the bottom of the cart, and that boy Cuanuey a- 
stop, as you likes, but I'm off, and there's a seat in the cart for you.” keepin’ a-climbing all over the cart, as I expected under the wheel at 
I says, “ Brown, if you think as I'm a-going to make a third on that every turn. Well, if it hadn't been for the dust as was clouds, I 
front seat of that cart you're mistaken, for I’m sure, let alone being | should have liked to have looked about me, and was thankful for a 
scrouged up, Mr. Hearey’s elber in my side constant I can't stand,” glass of ale now and then as we took, and it was very pleasant but for 
thro’ him being that violent with that horse, and a-jerking at his words atween Brown and Mr. Hearey about the road, as got thicker 
mouth, and was enough to rinse his head off, so I says, ‘No, thank | and thicker at every turn as we took; and I never did—sich elegance, 
you.’"’ “ Well,” says Brown, “ then have achair behind, where there's | the carriages with ladies dressed that lovely as made you quite think 
room, and ample, for four.” Certainly the day was what I call a | as they must be duchesses at least ; and the pastboys with silk jackets 
lowery day, and I said as there'd be rain afore long, thro’ the new and ribbins, and the gentlemen in their wails ds looked very effemeral, ' 
moon a-comin’ up very much on her back, and my feet being that | and the driving and the hooting; but whatever they kep a-shooting 
throbby as made me jump agin, and I was up that early as made me __ peas at me for I can’t think, tho’ I’m sure some gentlemen outside of 3 
| oan nen ee we started. And touch a bit with my breakfast I a four-horse coach was werry polite, and says, “ ‘Ow are you, Mrs. 4 
nt was it ever so, and Brown was that aggravatin’ and saying | Brown?” and I certainly was very nigh stifled with heat and dust, eS 
2 ae ae too hot, but I says, “ I'm sure, Brown, a-settin’ and when the sun come out I thought I should have died. When all 3 
oo — - air all day is apt for to stagnate the blood, as will of a sudden we stopped thro’ a sudden jerk as pitched me nearly out << 
wes - our —_ Mrs, Hearey, she’s quite the lady, tho’ thro’ of the cart, and then found as we was there, and glad I was to get out fg 
ng his second, don’t get on with his daughter by the first, as is | of that cart, tho’ my limbs that cramped as down I goes thro’ BrowN " 


yoo, Lived on and as plain a gal as ever you set eyes on, but a-jumping me out sudden, and I says, ‘“ Brown, I never shall get up 
unt tian a. = metre sip as showed her black boots, as looked bad; | no more unless I has a something for to take,’ as certainly brought 
ryder to : oe as certainly Mus. Hrarey do make me round. But law, the dust, I never was in such a state, and 
toad byt win’ the _ one, and sickly from his birth ; and I was downright sick of hearing them Heareys a-wrangling, 80 
havin’ pel + aoe s nr ge : is a party I can't abear, thro’ I walks myself off along with the child. snowN, he hollars 
seven in. all. and ra = —_ ; anc then there was Brown and me, | out; and he says, “ Don’t you miss us.” I says, ‘‘ Brown, I wasn't 
Janvie, os ie Mi : re the way as that cart tilted up when, Mrs. born yesterday,” and off I goes, and we walks along and kep’ 

, ‘s. iEArEY 8s mother, got in behind nearly pitched me seein’ the company arrive. Well, we was a-walking along, and 
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fellows kep’ a-offering of me cards, and wanted me to have a sk 

and a brazen creatur begun a-telling of my fortune along of the 
side of a carriage where there was a lot of grinning fellows, ‘and the 
next carriage was full of parties, as of course was ladies, but I must say 


as they was too free in their ways for me; so after we'd walked about | 


ever so long thro’ feelin’ tired, I says, “ Cuaruey,” I says, “ we'll go | 


back.” He says, “ Do,” and we was walking along, whe mail of a 
sudden I got a crack of the side of my head as made me hollar, and 
down I goes like a shot. It was one of them fools as was a-shying at 


pincushions and things as had missed his aim and struck me. I says, | 


* You villain, I'll have the law on you. Police!’’ I says, and if they 
didn’t all lau; ch. Well, we kep’ a-w alking and a- walking, and I rs 
see nothin’ of the cart, tho’ I knowed the spot where I'd left it; 


at last we gets out of the scrouge into a open place where there wasn "t | 


nobody a- walki ing, and was looki ing at a place where crowds was a- | 


setting one above the other. I says, “I wonder who they can be, 
when all of a sudden a chap comes a- “ridin’ up and says, “ Get off the 
course, will you?” “No,” I says, “I won't. I'm a-looking for 
Mr. Hearey’s cart as is close at hand, and I shan’t go till I finds it.” 


He says, “ You must go. Here!’’ he says, and out rushes two policemen | 


like tigers on me. Little Cuartry began a-screaming, people was a- 
holloing and a-hooting, the police catches ’old of mo by the arms, 


and if they didn’t run me along with them till my breath was gone 
and my legs a-failin’, and ketches my foot in something, and down | 


we all went with that shock as half stunned me, and when I come to, 


parties was a-standin’ round, and give me w: ater as I wouldn’ t touch | 
thro’ fear of a chill, and Cuar.ey a-screamin’ for his ‘‘ Ma,” and one | 


” 


lady s says to me, “Mum, it’s a mercy as you're here; for,” she says, 
“if them police hadn't saved you, you'd a-been run down.” Well, 


I'd lost my redicule, and hadn’t no change to get nothin’ for to pacify 


CHARLEY, as w ould keep on a-’owling awful, till I loses all patience, 
and gives him a good shake, and heard Mrs. He AFEY hollar out, 
** You please to let my child alone, you old wixen!"’ and there we was 

lose agin the cart. So I says, ‘ Mum,” I says, “ he did ought to be taught 


- tter.” Twas put out, for Brown began a-blowing me up and said as | 
they’d waited for me ever so long ; and if they hadn’t t been and had the | 


wittles and messed everything about! I’m sure the meat-pie as I'd made 


looked as if dogs had been at it. I couldn't a-touched it, so I hadn’t | 


nothing but a bit of bread and cheese and a drop of beer as was flat 
as ditch-water, and was that hurt with Mrs. Hearey, as I went and 
set down on the ground, and certainly Brown did bring me a little 
cold without when he come, and said he was going. So I gets into that 


cart with a heavy heart, and we was just a-driving off when I gota | 


blow in the back as took my breath away, and if it wasn’t parties in 
coaches as was a-pelting with oranges as came as thick as hail a- 
smashing all over me. I felt that faint, that if I hadn't had a some- 
thing in my redicule as I kep’ a-takin’ for to support me; and Mrs. 
Janvis, she was snoring all the way, and was took ill quite sudden, 
and said it was the cart ; but I says, ‘‘Mum,” I says, “it’s other 
things on the top of the cart;’’ but just then I took that faint 


myself, and down come the rain in torrents, and crowds a-’owling | 


and hitting at one all the way from Clapham, and I remember no 
more till I was in bed in the morning, and Brown says to me » jeering, 
“*T say, old gal, beer and sperrits won’t mix.” I says, “ Brown, I 
says, e that air was too bracing for me to take-to sudden, and that’ 8 
what disagreed with me.” He only says, “‘ Walker!” So I says, 
“Ne ‘ver will I go so far out in one day and back again as long as my 
name's Brown, for them sudden changes don't suit me.’ 





Tue Start.—Chorus of deserted wives to remorseless husbands, 
Atn—* Doodah, doodah, da.’”’ 
Lonpow ladies sing dis song—Darby! Darby! 
Darby race-course very long—Darby, Darby Day! 
Darby, Darby Day, 
Oh, take us with you, pray! 
IIvuspanns ( rpostulgging) No; owing to the scrummage, 
It's not considered fr ummage 
For a lady on a Darby Day! 


On THE Roap.—Duet. Arrn—‘ Skidamalink.”’ 


Huspanp (in reference to the young ladies at the Clapham Academie ‘).— | 


Akidemy wink, they do! they do! Akidemy wink so sly do! 
JEALous WIFE.— 
A pity, methink, that they are not brought up more strictly, I do! 
Huspanp (slyly, to young ladics).— 
* a9 ° °,.9 *s6 ‘ = ° 
h, did’emy wink—it's true! it’strue! Akidemy wink so sly do! 
Wire (aliuding to husband's high complerion).— 
Epitome pink of all that’s bad in man, consider you, I ro : 
Invocation.—Am—“ Old Bol rb » Ridle ry. 


Come white folk from de dingy c 
Where it’s hot and very gritt; 








Come and pay your shot here /iAe men! 
Fraternize with the lowly pikemen! 
Who do rob prettily, oh! (dis) 
Who do rob prettily, oh! Heigho! 
(Spoken.)—White folk! are you lookin’ to see if your change is right ? 
For they do rob prettily, oh! 


Vourcar MAN (chafing a bald one).—(Atr—“ Home, sweet home."’) 


Oh, bald indiwiddle, with high, shiny dome, 

In summer, in winter, there's no place to comb! 
Comb! comb! Sma-all too-ooth comb! 

There's no place to comb! there’s no-o place to comb! 


Barp One (in reply).—(Am—* Billy Taylor.’’) 
Bill o’ tailor you are wont, young feller, 
To draw out, when at home you be, 
Books of patterns you diskiver, 
For your customers to see ! 
Vutcar Man (ironically).—Witty ! witty! witty! witty! 


Batp Onze.— Tailor-aydo! 
Vuitcar Man.— Witty! witty! witty! witty! 

Bap One (aggravatingly).— Tailor, eh? 
Vutaar Man.— Tailor! 

Batp Onzt.— Railer! (This couplet is repeated.) 
(Alternately).— Tailor! Railer! Tailor! Railer! 

Batp Onz.— Tailor, eh ? 


On tHe Coursz.—Solo. Artn—“ In the Strand.” 


Mean MAn (cadging for lunch).— 
For some time past I've been cadging, 
Which is cheaper than a temporary ladging 
On the Stand! on the Stand! on the Stand! on the Stand! 
I think, with a shiver, and a tremor, and a flutter, 
Of the lobster salad and the bread and butter 
On the Stand! on the Stand! on the Stand! on the Stand! 
I do a better plan see,—I do! I do! 
I'll cadge about, and find friends out, 
If any friend I can see,—I will! I will! 
If any friend I can see. 
Economical Duet.—Ain—*“ Bright Chanticleer” 
Hvsnanv.—Bright champagne here absorbed I mourn ; 
| don't know where it’s gone; 
The cost of this affair to-day 
Is one perpetual thorn. 
Wiue.— You'd better tot it up, my dear, 
And see how much it makes ; 
Until you do you'll be as dull 
As melancholy Jacqugs. (Pronounced ‘* Shakes,’’) 


Huspanp (absently).—Eh? Oh! (then in bad French) Je vais! 


SS sss 


Wire (soothingly).— ’Tain't heavy, ’tain’t heavy, ‘tain’t heavy. 
Hussanp.—Eh? Oh! Je vais! 
Wire.— ‘Tain't heavy, ’tain’t heavy. 


Huspanp (sceptically).—’Tain’t, eh? 
(Making up his accounts.) — Brought forward, brought forward. 
Wirz.— ‘’Tain’t heavy, ’tain’t “heavy. 
Hussanp.— ’T'ain't, eh ? 
If this goes on much longer, why 
I’m sure that I shall die. 
Tue Roap Home.—Concerted piece. Atn— ‘Slap Bang.” 
Gent (in one carriage to Lady in another’).— 
Oh, how I love you, Mary Ann, is more than I can say. 
Lapy’s Young Man.— 
You'd better mind what you're about in that there one-horse chay, 
GENT.— 
I'll knock your he: ad into your lungs, and that'll serve you right. 
Crowd.—Oh, here's a jolly lark! them swells is going for to fight. 
Lapy (to Gent in carriage).— Oh, you shocking Pollio! 
You Pollio! You Pollio! 
Oh, you shocking Pollio! 


Gent (in his ignorance).— Whoever that may be. 
Crowd.— Ha! ha! ha! 

Lapy’s Younc Man.— Pshah! — pshah ! 
Gens (who don't care).— Tra, la, la! 

bilan Fal, lal, lido. 

Gent (hitting Lady's Young Man).— Slap! 


Lapy's Younc Maw (hilting him back).—Bang L 
All. —What a hurricane! What a hurricane! What a hurricane! 


Gent (same business).— Slap! 
Lapy's Youno Man (ditto).— Jang! 
All.— Such a hurricane 


I never yet did see! 


EEE 
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HOW TO PREPARE YOURSELF FOR THE DERBY. 


! 
° £5 
(Ir we had been published on a Tuesday instead of a Wednesday we should have printed Ry 
the following hints in this impression. As it is, they would come too late to be fully acted up 
to, so we have come to the determination that, all things considered, it will be better to omit 
them from the present number. We mention this because many of our readers may read 
the article, and then wonder why in the world it wasn’t inserted. It is only fair to admit that 
we are not feeling very well, and don’t quite know what we mean. ] } 

{ 


The following prescription will be found invaluable :— 
Tvespay Eveninc, May 30rTu. 
5 o’clock.. Two stiff glasses of brandy and water (hot), taken sitting in the sun with- 


| 
out a hat. 
6to8.... Feats of strength with the Indian clubs. 
Peer A quarter of a pound of peppermint lozenges. 
Ss A pint of “dry creaming,” followed by some bottled stout. 
OF vassvetes Go and hear a woman sing a comic song at a music hall. 
eres Two pork chops and a glass of whisky and water (hot). 
ere Go and hear a political and social comic (comic? ha! ha! but never mind) 
a ; song at Evans's. 
| eee Three Welsh rarebits and a warm lobster. 


Wepnespay, May 31st. 
12to3 .... Leap-frog with an enemy. 






a Go to bed and get a good night's rest before the fatigues of the Derby day. 

ee wa ak Up again like a bird, and eat cold gooseberry-pie till ; 

D esskecas Hot rum (neat) ad /id., Indian clubs, and dumb beuls till ‘. 
Pee Seeks Breakfast. You should eat a good breakfast. A 

_porrovrr Swear at the rain till ae 

ee When it clears up. Go out for a good run, say, to Primrose-hill, and thence bf 

round by Hammersmith and Peckham, home. BS 
OP vvniates Off you go as blithe as a lark. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Tur Money Market has throughout the past week shown symptoms of chronic aberration. 
Epsom Stock has been almost the only security in which large investments have been made. 
Breadalbanes has been inquired for, and there have been a considerable outlay upon the 
cognate Broomielaws. The Foreign Share List exhibits a marked advance in the estimated 
value of Gladiateur bonds. 
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QUITE EXCUSABLE. 


Bacchanalian (to ditto, reclining against 
KINDLY DESHIDE LITTLE DIFF’RENCE "TWEEN ME AND M™’ 
THAT'S THE SUN; NOW, J SHAY ITSH THE MOON. 


IIe, of the lamp-post :—“ You REALLY must EXCUSE ME, GEN’LEMEN, FOR 


I’m a stranger in these parts.” 





WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


I'vn is occasionally serious, but never without malice prepense. If 
he deviates into a grave and philosophic tone, it is because the gifted 
creature has deliberately made up his mind to do so. You never catch 
him stumbling into grand, moral, earnest writing! No! When he 
means this kind of thing he proclaims it—which prevents mistakes. 

l'un is personally rich, but he isn’t proud of that! Even an under- 
sheriff might be wealthy, although, as a rule, few under-sheriffs are ! 
I'un belongs to many clubs, and it is with a considerable amount of 
gentlemanly resignation that the grand old being now mentions the 
horses which he drew, to wit: 
Atthe Mausoleum .. es 
At the Cock and Bishop .. 
At the Sword and Toothpick . 


Farewell. 
Oppresscr. 
Broomieclaw. 


At Toodles’ .. we .. The horse was scratched. 

At the Yorick.. os .. Here he drew (Gladiateur; but owing 
to an informality there was a double 
draw, and he did not draw him twice. 

At the Recarltonform -. Quite forget the name, I assure you. 


What, after all, are clubs?’ ‘Trumps!’ Not bad for you, Fitz- 
Dummy! Why should not spades, with hearts behind ’em—but here, 
methinks, we grow too figurative. In England many a good cause may 
be killed by a bad illustration, as in France you shall find many a 
brutal falsehood accepted if it can but out-jest the truth by a startling 
epigram. Electoral reform would have been carried years ago, but for 
the metropolitan members. The ablest agent of the Conservatives is 
Cox, of Finsbury, though there is a good deal to be said, from the 
Tory point of view, for Doviton, and Butter, and Ayrton, and 
LAWRENCE, and more especially for Lorp Frx:moy. 

Fun, personally, is neither Tory, Whig, Radical, Liberal Conserva- 
tive, Realist, Nominalist, Hanoverian, Jacobite, Big Endian, or Little 


ae 


VOL. f. 


lamp-post) :—“* Wovtp 
FRIEND. Ji 
WHAT Do you sHAY?’ — 
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| SOMETHING LIKE NONSENSE VERSES, 


1.—Tus Hicuiann JEw. 


I saw a red-haired Jew from Aberdeen, 
In a gaberdine, 
| At the Tabard Inn, 
He wore a sword which was its scabbard in, 
On a Wednesday ! 


2.—Tue Provs Q.C. 


I saw Mr. Bie Ben Denison, 
Ask a benison 
On some venison, 

Which he bought of ALrrep Tennyson, 
Ona Wednesday. 


3.—Tue Greek Mammen. 


I beg to state I love a yaller miss, 
Born at Salamis, 
And this gal, or miss, 
Bound to mect me down at Balhamis, 
Every Wednesday ! 


4.—Tue Wortnuy INDEPENDENT MINISTER. 


A worthy Independent minister, 
Born at Finisterre, 
Turning sinister, 

Smothered his wife with fumes of /inaster 
On a Wednesday ! 


5.—Tue Unuarry MAarriaace. 


Once I married a cook from charity, 
Dut disparity, 
And hair carrotty, 

Made me treat her with barbarity 
Kivery Wednesday! 


6.—Tur Sensation Opera Trovrr. 


I know aman who's going to offer Gyx 
Anthropophagi 
(Or androphagi), 
Who will sing with French hippophagi 
YOU Kvery Wednesday ! 
SHAYS 


’ —— _ 


Tur Scenter or Arrraction.—RimMe's vaporizer, 





Ah! if our well-Read Herring fellow-creatures only knew. Weary 
of what he will call (by the kind permission of Sir Inverted Alpha- 
betical Lytton (G.E.L.B.E.1..B.L.) the Saloons of the Opulent and 
the Sofas of the Gay, Fun has lately been to two or three Working 
Men’s Clubs. Yell, gents, if you like; gentlemen won't, 

On these evenings there was a good deal of Lonp Lytreiton about. 
L. L. isthe hardy peer who tried to make the members of a West-end 
club do their duty by the poor in their neighbourhood, and he failed, 


as dear, good ANDREW JoHNSON would say, “‘a considerable some,” 


Spell the last word as you like. 

But Lory Lyrre.rox, who is a celebrated chess-player, knows that 
the working man is often compelled to Pawn at Knight! He knows 
a good deal about the son of toil, being a hard-working man himself. 

And when Lorp Lytrriton talks ab ut Strikes, you should go and 
see his son, the Hon. C. G. Ly 1TELTon, who is generally on view at 
Lonp’s or the Oval. Youshould see dim strike! Clean and clear from 
the bat, sir; goes right up against the reserv: d-willow-raw-material on 
the one ground, the tavern wall on the other, and all done without 
any appearance of effort—all done with grace and gentle, manly ease, 
Will you be good enough, subscribers, to pardon the enthusiasm of an 
ancient cricketer ? 

The Working Man—there is such a person, despite some of 
our serious contemporaries—is beginning to understand club-life, 
and to prefer it to the life of the bar-parlour. The institution 
of which Lorp Lytrriton is the foremost advocate can really 
do immense good; and its soirées have been thoroughly rational, with 
one exception. At the very last Mn. Lawson was allowed to parade 
his tedious fallacies in re the “ Permissive HLill!’’ This error must 
not be repeated. ‘Teetotalism and clubs cannot co-exist. 

Lorp Lytrerton, Mu. Tuomas Hucues, and other sensible persons 
Fun. 


will be good enough to bear this in mind. 











































































TOWN TALK. 


By tHe SaunTerReR iN Soorsty. 


the Gladiateur can cry out 
“hey! bet!” in a very dif- 
ferent sense from the old 
jtomans. 
ticulars see Mr. Simeon 
SoLomon’s picture of several 
ladies with sluggish livers at 


the Royal Academy.) How 
delighted our neighbours 


across the Channel will be! 
I have no doubt the news 
was at once telegraphed to 
Algiers, where his Imperial 
Highness of course swallowed 
it with all the avidity of 
the indigenous ostrich. It 
is rumoured that a political 
_amnesty will be proclaimed 





q 


| with the respect of the chief literary men of my time, as my correspondence with 


and a general gaol delivery | 


(not in our legal sense); and that a pardon may possibly be extended 
to that Imperial cousin, towards whom of late the Emperxor’s feelings 
have been of an eminently cussin’-ly character. I believe I may con- 
tradict another rumour afloat in the clubs—that Mr. Disrak_i is about 
to impeach Mn. Giavsrone for high treason, tracing Gladiateur’s 
victory to the enervating effects of the French treaty. 


Comic songs in the present day are very pointless and vulgar things. | 


But if they cannot amuse the wise they can employ the learned, for 
an action about the copyright of a so-called comic song has occupied 
the lawyers some time. I shall be very glad to hear that the music- 
halls have obtained permission to perform stage plays, if only because 
it may lead to the abolition of “comic” singing and the disappearance 
of “‘comic”’ singers, male and female, who are at present an insuffer- 
able infliction on those who would willingly patronise the better enter- 
tainments at the more respectable music-halls. 

Tux M.P. for Peterborough has distinguished himself by fierce 
sof invective, and a most injudicious identification of himself 
with roughs. He does far more harm than good to the cause he would 
promote, and deprives it of the support of respectable people, who will 
not consent to march through Coventry with such a regiment as his. 
1 wonder whether at the general election Peterborough will return to 
its WHaLtey-ing in the mire. 

Tue Islinet petitioning and agitating to get rid of dog 
shows at tue Agricultural Hall. I have no doubt it is very trouble- 
some to be disturbed by the bays of hounds for which oth: rs win the 
laurels, and that bark-arolles prolonged night and day may sicken one 
of what a huntsman considers music. But I don't see how the Isling- 
tonians will get out of it; for the Hall was established for this and 
similar purposes, and probably a pecuniary profit can be proved to 
compensate the neighbourhood for the un-“‘common cry of curs’’ as 
well as the travic moos of cattle. At any rate the Dog Show is 
flourishing Like a green bay-tree, with plenty of bark and bough- 
wows. I hear, by the way, that there is one intelligent animal who 
sings, “ My bark is on the Suaw,”’ in delicate allusion to his owner, 
but as I have not heard him myself, I would ; 
* Anecdotes of Instinct" ( 
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warn compilers of 
7 idily. 

iluttered out almost unheeded amid the 
Derby. On the whole 


, 
. ‘ ar . 
not to adopt this story t 


excitement of th they ar not very strong. 
eer : . 9 . aad ’ - . *“*% 7 . 
Phe Cornha issn t.g ute so good as usual in its illustrations: its 
lett r-press maintains its dead level. i ¢ Baris always readable 
and Maewillen's seldom fails to amply repay perusal, though this 
} ‘ sowhs 4 } . : . } ane 46 Cll nes ; } 

m mth it mus ib Weil Spare an article on Wome ind Art V cn 1s 
a kind of hen-Rusxinisu. Zo iS ‘y contains a good story at the 
beginnin r, but altogetle is hardly up to the rage, especially in thi 
idustrationa. | i me mad num) a) @ s wad Mi j j isa ] ttl 
: a . ‘ +) ‘ ‘ : eae 
lnprovement on the first, which it have been without any super- 
human eJort } inprovement is mainly due to the 


illustration by Sanpys to a not very musi: 
avery gem of drawing, and there } 
Flower of Ravensworth.” In other resp cts the mavazine won 
Ww prove that if it be (as th pros} 
sUpPpiy a want it must be 


. nterest. What on earth could 


i want of 


= Luc the edito a) ] nd the two injudi us letters into which he 
was betrayed by « little adverse criticism? His worst enemy could 
not have aon hin worse service. I must quote a re i] \ mes nem 
tence occurring’ in « ne of these strange ¢ t ~’ r , . 

**] will not dwell on the feeble deta im W “2 rou fraudulently asecri} 2 Aan 
afrogance which I have never ass umed, impre dae Rea ag a nee : os i 


FUN. 
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HE French horse bas won the | 
Derby, and those who backed | uy 
is that people will jangle so over a little criticism. The general 
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and in which you make insinuations as futile as they are false, with respect to my 
literary stvie and literary position, with reference to which, I wonder why the 
question did not occur to you, why have I held that position for so many years, 


them will sufficiently prove, and to which position I can now appeal, as dispensing 
with the necessity for my making any reply to your cavils and calumnies. 


The reader must have an entire immunity from disease of the lungs, 
if he wishes to get through that without pulling up. What a pity it 


' public cares very little about the quarrels and personalities of a 


(For further par- | 


formatiun, to bear the distinctive 
gentlemen moe or less d 
formed of this 


with lit 
SCC ; 
as a 
litera : 
lit rary men of note who were ever likely to become volunteers have 
already joined corps. 


neither seen nor hi 


Wor lin r < 


what can’t be cured must be endured. 


journalist—except, of course, when they are as funny as the feud 
between Messus. SturK and Porr of Eatanswill. 

Tose who wish to second any reasonable effort to find employment 
for women, should pay a visit to the Exhibition of INuminations at 
Mortimer Ilouse, Charles-street. The illuminations are as good as 
those on the Queen’s birthday, and last much longer. But seriously, 
this is a sort of work specially fitted for women, and its application 
might be extended to various branches of ornamental art very advan- 
tageously. EXwery one who has an eye for beauty of form and colour 
must admire the noble old industry, to which the world is indebted for 
many splendid manuscripts. It was meritorious when exercised by 
the monk, and none the less praiseworthy when it now enlists the femi- 
nine specialities-—taste and patience. 








WINE! 


A Screnziric Drermxrnc Sone. 


Go, bring me the goblet that maddens my soul; 
Where the sulphate of copper lurks deep m the bow] ; 
Where the saccharine matter tastes richly intense, 
And the brain-turning alcohol threatens the sense. 
Deleterious acids, I laugh ye to scorn, 

For one alkali cures me, when taken at morn ; 

And I know that a towel tied wet round my brow, 
May demolish the headache that hangs o’er me now. 


No matter what vintage—no matter what name— 

To the brave Bacchanalian all wines are the same : 

For the best of Champagne and the mildest of ‘Cape 

Are alike manufactured from juice of the grape. 

What matters it whether the North or the South 

May have yielded its store for the epicure’s mouth ? 
What matters it whether the East or the West 

May have sent the rich liquid that gladdens this breast ? 


Amidst Burgundy’s hills or the plains of Bordeaux 
May the national grape long continue to grow. 
May the art of fermenting improve day by day, 
And the vatting take place in its usual way. 

And, oh! may our GLApston® till death persevere 
In his efforts to crush that rude stimulant, Beer, 
By providing Great Britain the means to import 
A superior claret at ninepence per quart ! 


ANY AUTHOR MAN. 


We have received the subjoined paragraph, which looks rather like 


a hoax:- 


ay 


Literary Novicr.—A mounted battery of volunteer artillery is in course of 
ttle of the * Authors,’ and to be composed of 
directly connected with literature. Bright anticipations are 
union of the pen and sword.’’ 
Why gentlemen who are merely connected “more or less directly ” 
iterature should call themselves “ authors,” we are at a loss to 
though, perhaps, they have as much right to that distinctive title 
paragraph about a volunteer corps has to describe itself as a 
ry notic We are under the impression that almost all the 


ut possibly one or two great guns may still be 


found for this batt ‘ry, to form the one halfpenny-worth of bread to an 


ntolerable deal of sack. 

(>) ‘ARNT ~r . * , hia aracr ¢ - fo 

Yur reason tor supposing this paragraph a hoax is, that we have 
| heard anything of the proposed battery. If it be not 
hoax, it is a pity that one of the gentlemen “ more’’—instead of 
less —directly connected with literature was not intrusted with the 
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The Latest from the Dog Show. 
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Pur Islington people who object to canine exhibitions admit that 


I i 
But they allege, with reference 


to the Show, that no one can be so deaf to reason as to say there isn’t 
any veip tor that. . 
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DERBY NOTES. 


TRIUMPHANT Success or NICHOLAS. 


GLADIATEUR ! GLADIATEUR!!! 


BELGRAVIA. 


WELL, my noble sportsmen, and how do we find ourselves to-day ? 
Tolerably brisk, I fancy, sanguineous and placid! The astounding 
success with which it have pleased the will of Fate to reward for the 
hundredth occasion the sagacity and intelligence of your own _ prophet 
is by this time—to quote the gifted bard of Avon—familiar in men’s 
mouths as all the year round; and my reputation, always a good one, 
whatever detractors may now say, to whom in former years many is 
the glass of warm gin and water I have generously stood, is now 
brighter than ever. Self-praise butters no parsnips; and it is far 
from the wish of Nicnoras to be vanity-glorious or boastful. Still, 
modesty is one thing, and will back himself to possess as rmauch of that 
virtue as any man of my age and weight, Irish only excepted ; but it 
is quite another guess sort of matter to deliberately go putting your 
light underneath of a bushel of hay, whether insured or otherwise. 
Why was talents given us if not that we might use them for the 
= we fit of our fellow-men and squaring up our own books? Answer 

1a 

My Derby victory of this year is certainly amongst my most 
brilliant triumphs, and the name of Nicnoas will henceforth be 
inseparably linked on the historical page with them of Gladiateur 
and GrimsHaw, than whom a cleverer couple never drew the breath 
of life at Epsom, Surrey. Yet I look upon my prophecy simply as 
one of many upon which your readers may rely, the old man being 
spared, which, though a little rusty i in the joints, and now and then a 
hac] ‘king ¢ ough, is worth fifty dead ’uns still! 

Like ly as not, there may be found some detractorial whipper- 
snappers, whom T wouldn't touch with my hunting-gloves on, nor 
demean myself by calling of them all the most awful names as I can 
lay my tongue to, who will point out to you, Mr. Editor, in anonymous 
letters, that in Number Three of the New Serious I didn’t absolutely 
name Gladiateur to win; but then your French correspondent, Mossoo 
Goptn, did, and do you think that J, as your trusted, and deservedly 
truste d, head of the Sportive Department, would have allowed such a 
statement to appear in the light of print had Nicwoxas not been of 
the same opinion? Sir, I would not have done it—not for untold 

coin. And did I not in my own communication speak warmly in 
favour of the winner, although some part of the paragraph having 
been wrote in the French language , perhaps accounts for the ignorant 
and low-bred young buffoons not understanding what NICHOLAS 
meant ¢ 

But, Mr. Editor, is this all? 
indeed from being all. 

Look back, sir, to your own file in the back office, and turn to page 
19 in Number Two of the New Serious, published on May 27, 1865. 
Do you find the name of Gladiateur there, or is the old man a-trying 
to conoodle you, as he may say ? 

You do find the name of Gladiateur given as a winner; and if your 
printer, as is a deal too fond of altering my contributions on account of 
allege d errors in stile and authorgraphy, hadn't taken it upon himself 
to reverse the order in which I sent my tip, and put a “2” to 
Gladiateur’s name instead of a “1,” which such it was in the original 
manuscript, why even the voice of slander would now be hushed on 
land and sea, and the poisoned fangs of ac arroty calumniator, since I 
can give no hi: zher term to young Dick Jones, as called me a muff in 
the paddock itself, would long since have subsided into their native 
element—contempt! And if he didn’t know I was getting old, like a 
foul-mouthed social nuisance which he is, and his father kep a beer- 

shop in the New Cut, would have thought twice before he hurled the 
arrows of Invective against the honourable head of Age! 

But no one—not even yourself, Mr. Editor, nor any of your staff, 
than whom, I am sure, a more amiable and affable body of young 
gentlemen, although perhaps a little extravagant and ¢ gay, but youth 
will be served—can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and a sow’s 
ear 18 only too eulogious a patteringmimic for such as Jones. 

Want of space—the room given to sportive matter in your other- | 
wise well-conducted journal not being adequate to the importance of 
the subject—forbids your prophet from giving you this present week 


ANY PROPHECY AT ALL. 


GLADIATEUR !! 


No, Mr. Editor, this is very far 


NICHOLAS. 


P.S.—I had almost forgotten to say that although as a tipster I 
exult, as a patriotic British statesman I deplore. O England, O my 
country ! 





** FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 
A Limerat elector, who had been run over, declined to be attended | 
by Mr. Fercvson, 
practice of conservative surgery. 


FUN. 


| 


| Tham, and it was from the Claque-enwell Newth. 


QAM Hands (Several good 
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ODE TO MY CLOTHES. 
(Owep to My Tarzor.) 


On! isn’t it hot! 
Oh! isn't it hot! 
And all is soft and clammy and damp, 
No need to moisten your postage stamp! 
The very stones 
Have lost their tones 
And don’t re-echo the p’liceman’s tramp! 
And, oh! isn't it hot! 


I puff and blow and tetter and trickle, 
I feel like nothing so much as a pickle— 
A strong, hot India- pickle! 
It’s a hot acetic vinegar pickles me, 
Everything that touches me tickles me ; 
And, oh! if you knew how I hate my clothes, 
Fathers and mothers of half my oaths! 
But in broiling June 
I'm out of tune, 
And I swear too readily then, I fear, 
If you gave me a thousand pounds a year, 


T’d glare at you, 

Stare at you, 

es swear at you, 
For maki thy man of me, 
With the ter ninety-three! 


And, oh! how I hate my hat! 
That box of roasted air! 
With the hard hot brim that presses its Tim 
With all its main right into my brain, 
And it leaves its red trail there! 
And how I hate my blessed boots, 
Of pedal agonies the roote! 
Sources of throes and pangs and shoots’ 
And socks with aggravating holes-— 
Socks that rack all under the soles ! 


And then my collar! 
Peruvian Rorra! 
(Convenient rhyme) 
In thy blest time 
You wore no trousers, choker, collar, brace, or sleeve, 
jut went about, 
In-doors and out, 
In what young ladies call ‘square bodies,” I believe. 
Trousers, waistcoat, and coat 
You cost me a ten-pound note ; 
jut back—back to your pegs 
Head, body, and legs, 
Through you I have grown as thin as a lath. 
Now learn that I 
Intend 
To spend 
June and July 
Prone in a six-foot icy bath— 
It is so hot, 
May I be shot 
If I can find a rhyme to “ bath ! 








‘PON MY THAM! 
(KINDLY commentcatep BY Lorp DunpRreary.) 


I ruHay—look here n-now! What the d-doothe can thith m-mean ? 
I f-found it in the N-Newenwell Clerk, or the C-Clerkenwell Newth, 
or thome othe f-fellow :— 
wanted; only those accustomed to card work need 
apply. 16, street, Strand. 


My b-bwother Tu-Tuam ith thuch an ath! 





What can he w-want 


| with m-more handth—he’th g-g-got four already, including his f-feet ? 
| P’rapth he w-wanth me to 1-lend him a hand. 


‘N-not a bit of it. 
P.S. (by his lordship). 1 th-thpoke about it to the editor, or thome 


other ‘fellow, and he thaid it was Mr. I'u-Tuornenn’tu B-bwother 
But you thee if 


Tu-Tuotuern'tu got a b-bwother Tuam too, why Tu-Tuorusan 


on account of that gentleman's eminence in the | 


must be my f-father, or aunt, or thome other fellow. 
P.P.S. (strictly in con fidence, “by his lordship). Th-that editor or thome 


| other fellow’ th a 1-]-lunatic. 


rl 














IN THE PARK. 





















YERY YER NOT A GOING TO DO IT, THOUGH, FOR A PENNY: 


~ *o 


EVER 


yo? 


It had been a portentous morning. The clock had given warning 
at five minutes to the hour, and several guns had been discharged, but 
were subsequently let off. The reason of the disturbance was Lapy 
AKABELLINA’s temper. Her father, by keeping her at home, had put 
her out, for she was anxious to keep an appointment she had made with 
Sin “Arry O'Fane to take the hare with him. Her father was a 
staunch old nobleman, greatly beloved by all who didn’t know him, 
and much respected (at a distance) by those whodid. He was director 
of the New Crusading Company (Limited), of which RicHarp Ca:ur 
pE Leon and Perer tne Hermir were the promoters, with power to 
add to their number. In consequence of Sir ’Arry O'FaAne’s de- 
clining to take several shares and a deep interest in the venture, Lorp 
pe Coursey refused him his daughter's hand. But she let out so 
furiously that the old gentleman, at the time when our story com- 

let her out. 

But, alas, for the uncertainties of love and life! <As the fair 
ARABELLINA rode out of the courtyard, she encountered Sir JouHN 
I) Eentyste, to whom her father would fain (not O’ Fane) have united 
her in spite of her teeth. He approached her with a tear on his lip 
and a smile in his eye, but instantly perceiving the anachronism, re- 
moved the tear, dried it carefully with his pocket-handkerchief, and 
placed it in his waistcoat pocket, where he also deposited the smile, 
after carcfully wrapping it upina double meaning. Deceived by these 
artifices, the lovely AnaneLiina allowed herself to be persuaded to 
taste a liqueur cordially presented to her by the suitor who did not 
suit her. Whenshe had completely emptied and flung away the flask, 


mences, Was Ovullved 


ee 


she de-cantered down the winding road, in all the guileless innocence 
of youth and a chimney-pot hat with a green veil. 
| 


The wily Sir Joun smiled a terrible smile as he gazed after her. 
He was observed by an old but faithful servant of the house. who, im- 
ing mischict, picked up the empty flask his mistress 
1 tlung away, and sent it with its contents to a crafty leech. 

Phe Lapy ARABELLINA, as we have already tion ode away 
nh sAl 4ARALBELLINA, @S eC have areat y mentioned, roue away 


~ 


mediately susper 
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[Note ny tHe Avtuor.—The learned leech’s analysis having just 
come to hand, I find the phial had contained thirty drops of hyper- 
strychnate of arsenico-prussic acid. As this dose was sutlicient to kill 
a full-grown elephant in robust health instantly, the reader 
good enough to consider everything cancelled after the passage in 
which my heroine put the bottle to her lips, an action “ very unbe- 
coming in a lady,” as I fruitlessly point d out to her at the time. Of 
course I can't be expected to carry on the novel after her decease. ] 


A LETTER FROM A WELL-KNOWN LADY. 


(It would be absurd to pret oe morance of the writer of the following 
epistle. We have searched th police reports to find the grievance which 
calls forth Mrs Brow: N's indignation, and will briefly epitomize the 
case. An application was made a week ago to the sitting magistrate at 
Lambeth by a gentleman, who complained that his mother had been 
removed from her house in a cab by three temales, members of Mr. 
SPURGEON'S congregation, and that he had been refused admittance 
when applying to see her at the house to which she had been taken, On 
one cf the summoning oflicers being sent with the applicant, it app ared 
that the poor lady, who was a lunatic, was in the care of her daughter, 
who denied that any improper force had been used in the removal. We 
quote the portion of the report which appears to have given offence to 
our correspondent : 

‘Mrs. MACKENTIRF, on the contrary, said that she (the inv ilid lady) had been 
hurried and carried along when, from her own expressions, she had no desire or 


wish to part from ca rson. 
‘* Mrs. Brown, Who was one of the three females who removed Mrs. HNncKLey, 


denied the statement of the preceding witness.” 
Wit h this brief int 
Kp. 


roduction we leave Mrs. Brown to speak for herself. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN, 

Sin,— Bein’ informed as ctor Is a es i 
women, as mine would fill volume as the 
whatever I’ve done for to deserve + as g@ive me 
CHALLIN showed it me in the paper, as made me legs tre mble under 
me; and no wonder, for if there's a thing as I’ve set my face agin it’s 
anything like kidnapping, thro’ knowing what it is, when our Jor was 
lost a whole day thro’ follering a berrying, and was thought to be 
*ticed away artful, and me only just down-stairs thro’ CHARLOTTE, 2s 
never was the child to thrive arter, and taken off her legs with the 
least thing, and cutting her teeth cross, as caused that squint as she'll 
carry to the grave, tho’ the mother of three herselt. Well, as I was 


s is open to the wrongs ot 


saving Le wants to ask 


ee turn when Mrs. 


a-sayin’, when Mrs. Cuariin borrowed the paper at th (Catherine 
Wheel,” drop I thought I must. ‘Me ki Inap a lunatic?” says f. 
“Why, if there isa thing as | wouldn't have at a gift is one ot the 
poor deluded maniacs, as I never shall forget the one as got away 
from the ’sylum, and run seventeen miles in his night+clothes. thro’ 
the turnpike-gates, as was closed agin him, took refuge up a chimbly, 
and very near frightened a old Jady to death as was lightme of the 
fire, thro’ lodgers a-comin’ in wm pected And then to say as | used 
wiolence, as would walk out of my way for a worn my path, and 
don't hold with usine of force where arguments did ought to be, tho’ 
I have knowed them as you w forced to set on their le -O7N) ne 
of their teeth, tho’ only historical, as a jug of cold water will often do 
wonders ; and as to pushing of her down the passage, IT never set ey 
on her or ever heard tell on her, nor them femal! is in mv opinie 
did ought to be ashamed of theirselves, for it did put me out dreadti 
I} Idea of 1 ing ou Ol with fer vents My 
SPURGIN'S, & part I t hold au h Po neve 
but oy L UU boy t m where | 1 ! I VI nd 
mi Sit s hey le that \ titers as | ildnm’t car 
to set und t! n , to the pulpit 
] S ] nad ] yf eara al Ou I Lil tho none of 
vour dippins f ’ 1" that turn wl | { doin’ it 
is Was Ol i 1 N ( nd wt! ‘ ! and 
hovir 1 ' t nd my ] ts turned 
17 i oul i { ! ! _ ' 1) _ x 
trout you 2 } 1 1! qaid ig} 
vi ’ | | : ‘ , 5 : , 
‘ ! te} nad we 1 i I 1 I J I if 
thing or} ti quiet woman i i I ies, cnow 
Not [| don’t say as he w hit f her to Bedlam on 1} 
oO?) t. oe hy 4 ‘ ‘ 4 oe » infied 
1 I } ! : it 
n 3 ! { ! ( Cal 
i \\ Ss % ! ‘ 1 
a 

d to being femal 

I i I i ] J 


rove their v but, bless vou, there he set oO YOU BRUISE : Duos ' 
way at his pipe and a-smiling till 1 was that put out ) not, ) n vet your chaff dixect from Fun. 





will be | 





PUN. 37 





that I says, ‘I do believe as you wouldn't care if I was pinted at as I 
goes thro’ the street; but,’ I says ‘** 1 knows as there is punishments 
for parties as says them things; “for well I remembe r, tho’ quite a gal, 
what appeared in our street, and can see her now, tho’ lifted up by my 


own father, a-standing at the church door, in white, with a candle in 


her hand, as is the law; for whatever can you do for to protect your 
own character, a thing as is easy lost if it wasn't as you could punish 
them as makes too free. But as to my husband's interfering it ain't to 
be looked to. So TI says to Mrs. Cuau.in, “ If only our Jor would step 
in, as is a wonderful scholard, p'raps he ‘d do it for me.” “ But,”’ says 
she, “ Mrs. Brown, mum, as you've been wronged, why not write, as,” 
she says, “‘no one ain't more capable; and certainly IT did have ple nty 
of schoolin’ out of my father's pocket, with a sampler as L’ve got 
framed up-stairs, as shows marking as would puzzle me now ; but lor, if 
he was to know it I never should hear the last on it, as said when ] was 
a-complainin’, in the cold-bloodedest way, ‘* Whatever does it matter 
what they says about vou e | says, “If you can lay down on your bed 
happy, a-thinking as you've hada wiper a-festering in your bosim all 
these ‘ears, I’m not that party as can bear such amput: ttions, and would 
rather be took a-smiling to the gallers, with a clear conscience, than a 
countess in her carriage with a spangle dd repitition, as may hold them- 
selves that ‘igh, little dreamin’ as them as they looks down on as minerals 
is their betters, and wouldn't bring a blush, tho’ they may brazen it 
out, as well I knows thro’ my own aunt being cook and housekeeper 
in a titled family, as the lady said to her, “ Mrs. WauKrn,” says she, 
“that female will never darken my doors,”’ as will try it on and are to 
be met with in the highest spears; and for me, after all these ‘ears, 
to come to be in print as a female, a thing as no one ever dared even 
to breathe — me! So, if you can help me, I humbly trust as you 
will; and as to Mr. Srur@in he’s the last of my thoughts, and why 
ever them young people couldn't keep their troubles to theirse Ives 
['m sure them quarrels in families reflects no eredit, 
and had better be kept within their own bosoms; but if youn can only 
pint out who it was as said it, which is what I want to get at, I'll 
precious soon put the saddle on the right horse, and would have gone 
myself and spoke up, magistracy and all, but them newspapers is no 
good, for they never tells you nothin’ till it’s over, for wae n I did go 
up to that police they only laughed and said it was clean forgot, and the 
parties gone they didn't know where, except the poor inde as was out 
of her mind, as it wouldn't be ight to trouble about sich athing, tho’ 
l have knowed them that rational as might be able to indemnify as I 
wasn't the party illuded to by the police, as would swear anything as 
they was crdered, thro’ considering their duty, as is not to be envied, 
taught for to respect any one. As | don’t wish 


puUZz les me, fo 


mul did oucnt to Ty 
my good gentleman to know as I've rote I don’t put my name, tho’ 
pars ii yOu’ ' heere lon by the er oud ird : 


you will know me a 
thro’ being retired and livin’ comfortable. 


1] 
] 
not a 3 J don ) 


washing now, 


WISDOM-AND-WATER. 


by A GRANDFATHER. 


MreLps are green in the early light, 
‘hen morning treads on the heels of night; 
Picias are oe when the sun's gone west, 


Like a clerk from the city in search of rest 


You've probably read that “ flesh is grass,”’ 
And that’s the 1 nit comes to pi 
Phat we change our colour in life’s long day, 
rom the you reen to the old and grey. 
\ short time si if ms to mm 
1 iS VO ith « ild 1 
I mer my head, children do, 
Vith notions of life more nice than tru 
Vow t) nodd] f mine lool tranpe 
With Its pDlienty ¢ ve! nd no tT 
rely I've tra I the shortest v 
‘rom the young and ereen to the old and gre 
Truly, the day is a varying thi 
hy \ ter nd Wine Ty, t J I | pl ri 
Bat days of Dec ld ot Jur 
Mun J tw ht geal t 10N1 
Life } i dram oria i slugre, 
And the piece we strut in from youth to age 
May run, like a farce or a five-act play, 
rom the young and green to the old and grey 


YOUR OATS ?—DBecause 


whether you do or | 
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CROQUET. 
rrom THE COUNTRY. 
EAR May, do you know 
that we've started 
The grand Croquet 
Season to-day ; 
You know I was quite 
broken-hearted 
When winter abolish- 
ed our play. 
“I put by the hoops with 
a shiver, 
And sighe d when I 
thought forhow long 
No: ball would spin into 
the river— 
Some people can 
oa so strong. 
"I laid all the mallets 
together, 
Half cried as I looked 
at the rain; 
“But now here’s the jolly 
spring weather, 
That brings us 
croquet again! 


the 


We'd quite 
Miss Lester; 
Iler cousins 
fi ; re] : 
croquet sO Well; 
curate from Chester, 
] 66 our, l] _ 


the 
A regular clerica 


rep Lecrern, 


Miss Ray, who's so terribly petted, 
She sets all the men by the ears; 
And FRANK, who, you know, was gazetted 
Last week to th: sth Fash CTs ; 
We'd old Mins. Hest chaperoning 
Her daughters so horribly fast ; 
And to you, dear, I needn't mind owning, 
That Somehody joined us at last. 
' 
) Of course, we'd a side; you can fancy 
IWeho chose me inst ad ol Miss R AY; 
I wish, di ir, you ‘d seen wh ita glance he 
(save just as we started to play. 
A knight of the old feudal ages, 
' So lowly he kn on the sward, 
And looked in my face for love’s wages— 
‘True service is worthy reward. 
He'd placed the balls for me so neatly, 
I ¢ roq us t'd the red far away, 
‘ Then gave a sly look, and smiled sweetly— 
Oh, would he but kneel every day! ~ 
What need to go on, dear ?—so charming 


wr : : . 
The first dav at « roquet this year; 


Miss Ray might mak speeches alarming, 
For clerical lovers to hear: 
The Hunts mig ht exhibit d ir dresses, 
What cared I by my sid 
But now, dear, * G et for tin pr s— 
Some day you may greet 1 t brid 
I thought so to-day, when a Rover 
He tenderly dwelt on my nam 
Ah, will he one day play the lover 


As well as he plavs at the vam: 


WARNING TO LITERARY MEN, 

A youna fr l of $3 who possessed suf nt « tive power t 
na { st |) Dias ur sta ce amount 
of I mney t! transact . low ne to ] | t rel tatior iS 
the r ¢ } S OWT ruin 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Tne M.P. Pet e don't in Rom lear no! 
quite the reverse) seems to know the whalleyv of truth, for he appears 
to lx very sparing’ of U! t 


FUN. 


the s 


a large party 


who | 


| thirty-five. 
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A RAILWAY ROMANCE, 
een ie 
“ Axp only in its infancy! 

In three minutes the spe ae ‘rr was in the land of dreams. Then 
nightingale, perched upon the top wire of the telegraph, burst sudde ee 
into a wild, swect melody; and the tall, gaunt se maphores nodded 
their heads and smiled at the song of the nightingale, and the soul of 
the engine-driver was melted within him, and a tear stood in either 
eye—no matter which. He was a hard man, that engine -driver ; 
nearly as hard as the stoker, in fact; but sometimes, when there was 
nobody looking at him, he wept like a child—quite like a child! 

Let us return to the stranger. In asserting that steam was a 
wonde atu invé ntion, it had evidently been his “de ‘sire to enter ona 
metaphysical discussion; and he was grieved—not angry, but grieved 

at finding his companion asleep. His noble and sensitive “nature 
was wounded to the quick by the apparent neglect with which his 
remark had been treated. <A sense of unutterable wrong was aroused 
within him, and his whole being was changed for a time. Only for a 
time, though; the old tenderness came bac ak again at last, and he shed 
tears—just as he had shed them in bygone days at BrrcuincTon’s 
Academy for Young Gentlemen. There was something ine xpressibly 
touching, too, in the last words uttered by the slee sper: “In its 
infancy !”’ He also had been an infant once—had had the measles, 
and might never, never have themagain. ‘Then he wondered whether 
the = eping man op posite had ever h: id the measles. Should he wake 

leeping man opposite and inquire ? 
Meanwhile the soul of the slumberer was visited by a vision of sur- 


passing loveliness 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue station-master at : xbuary was biting his nether lip to the very 
bone with anxiety. The 12.20 train, usu: ly so punctual, was at le ast 
five minutes behind its a and all the B: ith buns in the refreshment- 
room were getting cold. What cou/d it mean ? 

A distant whistle! 

shaw! ‘twas but the wind, or a car rattling o’er the stony street. 
But a moment’s reflection taught him that all the pavements in Exbury 
were made of wood; and as for cars—what was a car? 

‘he whistle again; nearer and clearer! 

Oh, what horrible mystery was this? He was a tolerably brave 
man, that station-master; could snuff a candle with his fingers at 
thirty paces, for instance. But he had a daughter at home, and his 
paternal old heart throbbed audibly beneath his official costume as he 
thought of Lrcy. Lucy was the name of his child, and her age was 
lier long ringlets were similar in hue to the setting sun, 


and her eyes were the colour of a rainbow. She dyed them. Poor 
Lucy! 
The whistle once more, and quite close. 


It might, after all, be only robbers. That part of the country was 


| notoriously in a most unsettled condition, and Government had offered 


an immense reward for the capture of the infamous ——. (N.B. 
This name was supposed to be an assumed one.) The station-master 
of Kkxbury took out his revolver; it was loaded to the hilt. 

The barmaid, in the refr ae nt-room, looked sorrowfully at the 
Bath buns, Alas! they were quite cold. Such is life! 


CHAPTER ITI. 


lure Ilillsborough tunnel is only five miles in length, but the dark- 
ness 1s so profound that the most intimate friends might mect in the 


exact centre of it with out being able to recognize eachother. Ifa man 
were to hold up one of his hands at a distance of six or seven yards 
from his body in this gioomy spot, he would find it impossible to guess 
whether it were his right hand or his left. 


When the 12.20 train emerged from the Hillsborouch tunnel it was 
: kx. The ‘stranger had gradually cried himself into a deep 
im dr ume ss sleep. The time for action had at last arrived. 

‘Then the man opposite cautiously lifted the lid from one of his eyes. 
ing everything quiet he raised the other. He was now awake. 
crept over me usually impassib le countenance as he 
t his pal letot a curiously shaped bottle 
He gazed inte ntly for 


STOWINE 


r ia? 
=~ aha 


¢ smile 
= wily dre W trom thy 
containing some liquid ot a dark brown colour. 


- + 
; p> JUACL 


’ 


a few moments att the sleeping stranger. No, there could be no de cep- 
tion that frac 

~ ur ely } id I drained to its drees the curious] Vv shaped bottle 
mentioned in a previous paragraph, when the sound of a whistle smote 


his ¢ il. 
‘hen anotl 


I} 
Phi stranger opened his eyes; but it was too late. The curiously 


idy disappeared. 
«A sudden suspicion dawned upon them both. In 


another instant 
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there were two anxious heads protruding from the carriage-window. 
Yes. it was no dream; the train was about to stop. "The re was a row 
° . . *,* ° é » . 
of human faces—smiles of recognition—a distant view of cold Bath 
buns in the refreshment-room—and a myriad of strident voices that 
shouted “ Expury | 
And the stranger sank back into his seat, and his eyes were moist, 
and his whole frame quivered with emtoti ms as the memory of the last 
words came back to him like a dream. And he murmured softly, as 
the train drew up beside the plattorm, 
‘And only in its infancy ! 


'o? 


b'Ints. 


‘The right of translation is modest.) 


THE DERBY OF 1865. 


By Our Own FreENcH SportinGc CorresPONDENT. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
Eve 
Grand Strand, Wednesday, 3lst May, 1865. 


Epsom’s, 
1.15 p.m. 


Hovrran! Hourrah!! Hourrah!!! With a ouhip, ouhip, ouhip, 
hourrah !!!! ; - : : . 

It is done then, oh ve insularies? The blow, has it struck vou? 
ry’: ‘ > a lplee © HH; ha! () oav' 
Tingle youl chee KS: a, na. ats 

; the ch impacne, bov by bottles. by dozens, by Oct ans! | carry 
a toast 
‘To THE 

The s)) eta 
blonde misses of the brumous 
seductive though ingenuous, which insinuates, pierces, and 
The men themselves—if they have not the alert vivacity and th 
eraceful ease of I'rance » their e/ oppes 
) [fit is the problem of Humanity, the riddle of the Sphinx, 
is the mission and the destiny of 
most obstrusive, behold 


GLORY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE, EQUESTRIAN AND AUGUST!” 
Je—it was magnificent, it was superb! My faith, these 
Albion, they have a certain charm, 
subdue Ss. 


are, as animals, creditable 


and sfr/-s, 
secular and always recurring; if it 
Man to have red cheeks and a stomach of the 
here the problem solved, the riddle answered, the mission accomplished 
—hbehold the fat and rosy sons of the Great Britain ! 

But, to win the Holy Derbi, such qualities will not suffice! We 
need, for that, the ingenuity and the energy of France. 

Oh moment for ever memorable—moment of passion, of tumult, of 
suspense moment when the nerves vibrated like the strings of an 
Molian harp to the harmony uminte! 
wind; oh moment of agony, of terror 


and of triumph, and ot jov- 


“ The Frenchman wins L"” 
Yes. messieurs the aristocrats! Yes, mesdemoiselles the blonds 
Frenchman wins. Is it that you wonder: To the 
French, victory is an atn Losphere triumph an ordinary attendant upon 
common life—and the elory, it is our inheritance to us all, we others. 
We had but to ap ply ourselves to the turt to surpass at a stride your 
vaunted sportsme n of the most exclusive. 
Believe not that we shall border our victories here. No, the year 


hall not he ove y be a ren ch Vv ehts shall oat in the waters of the 


*“* , 4 , , 7 y 
Neibie bul supreme oF the « mbaimy 
of doubt: oh mom nt of victory, 


misses! The 


Solent ind ¢ illenge your effeminat ain his Ss to an Ocean « ruise ! | 
will mys if “aaeuane U ! ilthouch | do not love the Sv ; 
mysterious as Eternity, infinite as Space, and disagrecable when 
rough! 

We will mect vou, man for man, at the Lord's Oval, St. John’s 
Wood. Kennington our chosen arena for the crickets. Ha, ha, we 
too can 1 io we others, and strike the little ball high up in 
the air! 

I hay t 4 nted, mvself, a challen to be with t Karl o 
Potter. who has tola oh sad and tor ever regreta} ( ! ss ol 
the in r nobless not to mak i thunderi: row! 
Lover ' | must train myself 1 t} batt I vo home at 
once, and i wash my face, and eat a ra | of porl () way 

IRAN GiODIN 
In Re Dawkins. 
From the late Parliamentary talkin’s, 
In the case of untortunate I) N 
I find, to my grief, 
The Comm index ~( i 
And the S« icting ** Sper nd Jawkins! 
‘ 

if sn Mem When st 1 out t t l- 

oor wind they may be quoted as the three-pair scents 

An J ANT EXTRA M — maecxtrait les cors avec su ; 








| selves to the full, w 


/ one case 1t may mean an artillery ball, in anoth 


‘Tea-gardens are nothing without statues. 


Here’s a Jolly (C)lark! 


Or enjoyment asa grand sum total, we all have a sufficiently vivid 
notion. We identify it with a buoyancy of spirit, an unwonted mental 
elasticity, and a general disposition to console ourselves for the 
miseries of others with the knowledge that we at least are happy. If 


} 


| we stood in want of anything to tell us when we are enjoying our- 


‘e should tind it in the impatient irritability with 
which we listen, under those circumstances, to a tale of horrible distress, 
and the indignation with which we regard a_ hopelessly crippled 
beggar who has ventured to oi yr himself under our notice. So 
much for the sum total. But when we come to the items we find that 
no two are entirely agreed as to what they are. Five and five are ten, 
but so also are seven and three, and so are eight and two. It is so 
with the constituents of enjoyment. We are all agreed as to what 
is, but we none of us fully agree as to how it is to be attained. In 

illery r pipes and beer, in a 
third it may even signify the middle of Drury-lane pit in a hot 
June, during a performance of Jlexury the Kighth and Comus. But 
there exists a source of enjoyment whose existence we'never should 
have suspected. We gather it from wae subjoined advertisement, which 
refers to a suburban tea-garden: 

*‘*—— GARDENS,—Dancing every evening.—IHere congregate all the junior 
clerks in the Government offices, from the happy recipient of an allowance of £50 
per month from the * governor,’ tothe dashing x acceptor ofa salary of 30s, per week 
from a highly respectable house in the City; and all are equal ly happy and de- 
lighted with H——’s good tare. ‘Two grand gi Hs is on the Derby and Oaks nights, 
Trains from Epsom to - gardens at five minutes to seven.”’ 

There's an attraction! What more appropriate termination to the 
rollicking festivities of E meee eould you devise than lying lazily on 
the new grass and watching the sportive gambols of junior Govern- 
ment clerks? ‘There is 2 barrowful of tranquil joy in the very notion. 
Let us make a suggestion for the decoration of the tea-gardens, 
What does the spirited 
a ae or say to the following designs for plaster of Paris? 

. Clerks at play. 
2. Junior clerks at the bath. 

3. Semor clerk and nymph. 

. Clerk fleeing from nymph, changed into a laurel. 

5. Clerk startled at the bath, changing a nymph into as 

6. The Three Clerks, the apple of discord, and the judgement of 
TROLLOPE. 

7. Mr. Joun CLanke flecing from Bacchanal. 
Torso of War-oflice t op rary Clerk, from the Get-Vat-i-can. 

There you are! There's a gallery of s ulpture ready-m vie. ~ Wi 
charge nothing for this sugve stion, be yond the price of the number. 


tag, 


aan TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Ir is quite impossible for us to r ply to the numerous letters ad- 
dre ssed to us; but as we don’t mind showing that we can do an im- 
possibility when we lke, we, for this once only, respond to a few 
communications. ] 

PoETA wish 8 to know whether we want some lines. If we did we 
should apply to t’.c London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 

Unlimited). 

Prosy writes to inform us that he has sent a few jokes on approval. 
We have looked throurvh the m “us ‘ript, but have f ‘il d to find them. 
Perhaps, as the parcel came by book-post, the y may have slipped out at 
the end. He had better in juire at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

“Wiser AND DBetren”’ has forwarded us some bets drawn 
Downs last week, in hopes that we may avail ourselves of them as 

llustrations, as they are of no use to him. We beg to decline the 
offer with than 

Moosoo, to whom we are ind 


on the 


bted for A Poesy of the Victory of 


Gladiateur, in the English,” is respectfully informed that the English 
has got so broken in its transit through the post that we can mak 
nothing of it. 

MELANCHOLY, who has nt us An Ode to the Nightingale,” 
should a-know’d better. If he had favoured us with a personal call 

( ld ha Informed } Oy | that « Lcom paper. 

A Sunscni Kensinetor yi 1} if you had no choi he- 
{ n that bl nd you i du you would appreciate a 
head-itorial difficu , 

Dec uinep with THani An Essay on the Effects of BANtiInG,” 
by a reduced nf \n Epic(eptic), in several Fyttes.” “A 
Phousand a One Lectures on Anything in General,” by an art critic. 

That Slang! Ilear we must again!" a new and entirely original 

AccerTed witn VPLea z.— A case of champagne. Three boxes of 
prim gars. ‘J and pairs. <A villa standing in its own 
vrou Nume. invitations trom nobility, British and foreign. 
A season-ticket for whitebait at Greenwich, &c., &c., &c. 
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WE HAVE GONE TO THE DOGS. 


Ix all accounts of dog-shows hitherto published, there is one 
peculiarity : it is that the notices are invariably written from the 
Auman pont of view, never from the canine. It is high time that this 
should be altered, and we have accordingly sent several of our own 
animals to the Agricultural Hall. We print their remarks, so far as 
we can make them out. 

Our Kixe Cuanres’ Spaniel (descended from one in the possession 
of Samve. lerys) makes the following entry in his Dog-diary: 

* Monpay.—Towards Islington by road, with my wife. 
sce the carriages, but nearly run over, which maketh me to think how 


uncertain is our life, and yet how we do snarl and bark at one another. 
My wife looked, methought, mighty pretty; but, good Lorp, how 


changeable is her temper! For near the Angel Tavern, as I stopped 
fora moment to salute my friend little Flo—who did look extraor- 
dinary fine, with a new piece of riband round her neck—my wife to 
grow jealous and to talk of divorce, saving Flo to be an artful and 
designing But it is mere foolishness of my wife. Gave her part 
ofa bone which I picked up, and she to call me her dear old hubby 
‘Mem.—To tind out little Flo's address!) And so to 
ultural Hall, where a poor show— good in numbers, but 
inferior to that of last year in quality. Some of the Farmers seemed 
healthy, and there were a couple of Dissenting Ministers 


and it d ir! ny ’ 


, 


pretty to see; but, dear, dear, the tine old British Gentleman breed 
is, methinks, dving out. Some of the Female specimens, good: but 
thes tiron hoops t} t] do wear hurt me in the rmbs, and 
my wife to laugh loudly, whereon a kind of keeper to threaten her 


with his whip, and I to show mv teeth. but it was mv wife's folly. 


() Whit 1 | l-} nn tatement wl divested of 
som necessarily strong language, runs as follows :— 

oV, rsee si t rs, not sir I fit n old one- 
eve i t i ind 4 I Corl \I lmmas. Phere un t scarcely so 
much t ankle among ’em, let alone a calf, as ‘ud t mpt a dog ot 
spernit | ind wot with their bagev trousers, ver never knows ver 
Pr GLAS ? e < 


it > 


*, and Phanix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, 


t 
ve 


ve 
sixteen shilling trousers and red woollen socks! 


rare, vich I got a good ’old, as I reckoned, on a young cove, and 


nl took my teeth off of him, blowed if my mouth wasn’t full of 


"99 


Our Chinese Dog writes as follows, and.we are promised a translation 


by Srr Joun Bowrinc :— 


,9? 


‘‘ Li tsin hang kwow, chow chow, le le, kee kee, li, bow, wow! 
Our Scotch Terrier, who appeared very anxious not to commit 


Pretty to himself, observes :— 
7 j ““ A-wet : a-weel, it’s just a queer warld, wi’ dogs a saat haith, _ 


' 


noo! Eh, mon, but it’s a wise chiel that kens itsain father, and ye 


ne 


Ina’ fash yoursel’ sae muckle wi’ your pedigree—though I come 


mysel’ o’ a gude old Galloway house, that was far kenn’d and weel 


re 


speckit. And I'm just twal pennies the poorer, and the mair fule TI: 


They that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar, but ye’ll no find Sandy Mac- 


farlane pay anither bawbee to glower at a host o’ twa-legged bodies wi 
never sae much as a bark amang them a’. 


I’rench Poodle, 


‘ 


Eh, but Burns was richt: 


‘‘The king may keep a spaniel fine, 
Wi’ riband, sash, and a’ that; 
The collar’s but the guinea stamp, 
The dog’s the gowd tor a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Your plates o’ milk and a’ that; 
A terrier dog’s aboon his power, 
Good faith, he canna fa’ that!”’ 


In conclusion, we regret that we cannot publish a report from our 
who has not yet recovered from his terrible run along 
the course at Epsom. He had, however, the consolation of witnessing 
thi 


, 


victory of ** Gladiateur. 


Sambo and the Duke. 
“T say, Pomp, why for dey scratch him Duke, ech?” 
*'('os him owner wos ¢/c/ler uncumfable about him!”’ 


“Tue Peccuriar Fawiry.’’—The Bronapartes. 


Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
Towne 2.) , . 
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THE MALEDICTINE BRETHREN. 


A Farce. 


Scene Frirst.—A street in Bristol. Time—a very pretty time of night. 
Enter two of the Maledictine brethren, 














SERVE my Qvegn from 
ten to four, 
Where down Pall Mall 
Dundrearies saunter; 
My salary’s small—but, 
ah! for more 
Some years I must be 
still a panter! 
What chance of marriage 
for a man, 
However careful, close, 
and thrifty, 
Who of three hundred 
pounds per ann. 
(As fixed-on by the 
Times) lacks fifty ? 


| 
| IN THE WRONG BOX AT THE OPERA. 
| 


Opening Duet. 


Oh, we won't go home till matins, 
We won't go home till matins, 
We won't go home till ma-a-tins, 
Let’s do another beer! 
[Excunt reeling. A policeman is seen watching them in the distance. 


Scene Seconp.— The grand oratory of the Maledietine brethren fitted up 
as a peep-show with glasses for spectators. FATHER i DIGNATIUS 
discovered 'monishing the brethren. Choristers in bed-gowns ringing 
large hand-bells, 

Inpic.—For this offence, O my beloved, hear ye the meet and 
fitting penance. For three weeks ye must neither eat, drink, sneeze, 
nor wink, but solemnly repeat, from day to day, the title page of the 
Life of the Saintly Bopsius. Ye shall wear thistles beneath your 
robes, and thrice each night flagellate yourselves with the nettle. You 
shall—— 

OrrinGExt.—Oh, I say—nonsense. You don’t mean to say that 
you're in earnest ? This is carrying fun a little too far. 

Boaus.—Suppose we won't+ 

Inp1c.—Then it will be my sad task to pronounce the sentence of 
ex-com-monkeyation. Moreover, if ye ful to perform the penance 
enjoined ye shall be cursed. 

Botu Breturen.—We'll be cursed if we do, so it comes to the same 


thing. 


My love for Emiry’s pro- 

found :— 
Her father, failing in 

the city, 

Died, paying tenpence in 
the pound, 

\y) yy my And left her penniless 

and pretty. 

Her uncle Jonn supports her now 

(I'd like to see him in a pond ducked), 

And makes her feel acutely how 





i : 
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Extremely generous is his conduct! Inpic.—In that case wait till I put on my swearing tackle. 

Yet she’s with everything supplied, [Exit, with choristers. 

With all the fashion that is France’s— Bocus.—Oh, let’s be off. I can’t stand him any longer. 

j With flowers, and songs, and hacks to ride, Ornip.—No, no; wait a bit, and Ict’s see what he’s after. 


And goes to concerts, drums, and dances. 
She's dressed in all that’s rich and smart— 

Moves in society the foremost— 
In fact she’s in the Marriage Mart; 

"Tis that which makes my heart feel sore most. 


Re-enter Inpicnativs, with his face and hands black-leaded. Also 
choristers, burnt-corked, holding each a rushlight covered by an extinguisher, 
and singing in solemn chorus, 

Fiat cum cura, 

Turpis mistura, 

Ter in die capienda 

Et noctaliter sumenda. 

Inpig.—Forasmuch as it hath pleased our beloved brethren—whom 
blank, and dash, and asterisk for all time —to offend us greatly, not by 
the offence of drunkenness, which we regard not, but by the heinous 
crime of disobedience to ourselves, let them now hear their doom. 
May they have warts on their nails, boils on their bones, chilblains on 
their eyelids, and bunions at the roots of their hair. May turnips 
infest their joints, and parsley sprout from their knuckles, May their 
fect become like even unto those of pickled cels. 


While he pause 8 for breath the choristers chant: 


I think she loves me! In the Box 
When music’s charm is overpowering, 
And that young puppy, ALBERT Knox, 
Stands close behind us glum and glowering ; 
When fond Amrna’s taper burns, _ 
Or sad Mepea’s love's reviled, 
To me for sympathy she turns, 
While gentle tears bedew each eyelid. 


We mingle sighs for lovers’ wocs— 

We smile to see their bliss made certain ; 
And so the happy evening goes 

Till envious Fate lets fall the curtain. 
She'll let me press her hand a bit ; 

3+} A ccl or} } 4 t elk e fF oo 

And with me—though her aunt glares finely 
At parties on the stairs she'll sit. 

She’s told me that I waltz divinely ! 


Re sponse. — Vir bonus est quis. 


Inpic.—May they be dratted, bothered, confounded, flummoxed, 
flabergasted, shampooed, and be-devilled. 

CuorisTErs.— Mihi est propositum, in taberna mori. 

Inpic.—May they fall on their noses when they wish to walk, and 
tumble out of the bed on the wrong side when they sleep. May their 
teeth drop from their feet, and their toes come loose in their heads. 
May their shirt-buttons fail them, and their sandals turn into mustard 
poultices. 

Cuonistrrs.—Frigidum sine, aut calidum cum. 

InpiG.—May their food be jerked beef, and their drink warm penny 
sherbet. 

Cronistens.—Horum horum, sunt Divorum. 

Inp1G.—May they be smuggled for guys, hissed at for geese, chivied 
for pickpockets, and poor-law-boarded for casuals. 

CHORISTERS.— It est pauper. 

Ixpic.— Whack them, smash them, kick them, and smite them, O 
ye faithful among the people. May their razors be blunt for ever, and 
their whiskers be carrotty. 

CuonisTErs.—Omne adjectivum cum substantivo concordat. 

Invic.—May all their money be bad, and may they catch the 
measles once a weck. May they see nothing by day and bogueys by 
night. 

CnuonisTeks.—I pse dixit—ipse tipse. 

f INpiG. : Let the congregation di part, rrre atly edified, but horribly 
rightened. 


But what’s the use? Heaven save the mark? 

Our wooing ne'er can lead to wedloc] 

She's poor—and I’m an ill-paid clerk ; 

Matters would quickly come to dead-lock. 
Unions are now secured by rents. 

In licu of those rare perfumes olden 

God Hymen’s torch sheds ten per cents 

Love's chains are cightecn-carat-golk 


T 
i 
. 


“ 


len. 
So, she goes her way—I go mine! 
Our love is vain, though for the best meant, 

And we see clearly, I opine, 

That marriage is a mere investment; 
And we must let this mad world wag, 

And bow to Fate's decision ruthless. 
Well! I shall wed some wealthy hag— 

And she a dotard, rich as toothless! 





ee ee eee ae; 


A Better-class Riddle. 
| Ir “ ponies’? could speak at this time of the year, what Greck 
prince would they name :—Mrene acs, of course. 


[ Exe unt the two Maledictine brethren, grinning. 
CURTAIN. 


VOL. fT. E 
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anywhe1 
patrician, or he 


~~ 


o that Mrs.’ ne, 
snowy crest of Arctic impudence! 
son Of Mis. Trimbush, and Ado] phus, &e , be handed to Rumby 
The Trimbu 


. and the saere 


> his own, anda! r., during his u 


that the b: 


ae 


it thout the house, but 
Mrs. Trimbush’s unmarried sister Ali 
invle sister to deal ith among ir husband's 
wh ) hi is cast an eye I 


d, and a 


Ood-natured I 


So 


that in Brother Sam Miss Netix Moore's hair is—well, yes—magna 


est veritas, &.—auburn. 

It is one of the penalties of success in novel-writing that the suc- 
cessful novelist shall undergo the pain of seeing his work in a dramatic 
To the sensitive author who has taken pains with his plot, and 
who has almost taught himself to believe that the creations of his 
brain enjoy an independent existence, this must be a fearful shock. 


To sav nothing of the mutilation of his plot, it must be a terrible 


lorm. 


thing to find his characters bereft of their special individuality in order 
to meet the resources of the theatre at which the dramatis d version 


is to be produced. 

Miss Brapp x’s novel, £/ nor s Vict Y; has been rv ughly handle d 
by Mr. Oxenvonp. The novel is not by any means well fitted for 
| Mr. Oxenrorn has probably adapt dit as well as 


, 


stage purposes, and 

. & , 7 4 ' y a , . ‘a ‘ - : - a 

it could be done. Lut still there 1s a a teduess (if we may be al- 
a ' 7 7 ie at Py Se 

low 1 x pression) about the paay wines it 1S Impossihie to overloo] 


Miss Hernext, as Eleanor Vane, played very charmingly, and, of 
She appears to have lost much of 


’ } 7 4 
course, LOOKCd ¢ xtremely lady LNKe. ap) 
: 99 ° a% ¢ 7 : ° -_ 1 ¢ 
that “wavy ” action which, a year ago, constituted her prmeip il defect, 


t 
and her performance in L/eavor’s Vietory really left nothing to be 
lesired Mr. H. J. Monracve played the disagreeable part of 


Lancelot Darrell ina quict, gentlemanly manner, and gave evidence of 


appreciation of character which will do much to raise him in his 


profession. Mx. Rosinson’s Bourdon was simply a conve ntional heavy 


Hain, and calls for no notice. Mr. and Mus. Frank Mariiews, as 


Major and Mrs. Lennard, wandered aimlessly through the carer acts, 


Yul i i 5 As 
terchanging remarks utterly pointless in themselves, but given so 
rtist v that one overlooked the nonsense they talked in admiration 
of t manner in which they talked it. The piece is capitally plac d 
u} 1 ti La ij l \ ‘ tremely well x iv 1 


GOOD NEWS FOR PAGANS. 


l'HrReE isa peculiarly offensive class of advertisers who derive con- 
siderable incomes from a judicious investment of a floating capital of 
conventional Christianity. If they want an engagement they in- 
variably insist that it shall be in a Christian family, as if Pagan 
families were the rule in England. They can do nothing in adver- 
tisements without lueginge in Christendom neck und heels, and a 
ive proportion of them consider that no announcement is complete 
unless studded with “ D.YV.’s.”’. They pass their lives in saying 
one perpetual grace—not in the spirit, which is right and proper, but 
I i\ iwiltila ] at de ii ol 8Soundalyic ij 25 Which is hypo rILICUu 
: ‘ ‘ . 
‘ i i 
but lowine lvertisement would seem to sugeest that the 


Lu y Ii ri hd 4 a4 j tianity and foun it ‘ s Ure . = 


rEVC) ¢ CAPITIT. : : ; : 

) NOBILITY.—A highiv educated gentle wo ) s had (for the last 
‘ ‘ ‘ pat } 

, iudies to Caucale ou ( private Ul in 

, ‘ . . } i? ° as ' ' , 

t t unswer, {wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENTD ina nobleman's 


is GOVERNESS or CHAPERONE. 
There is a candour about this which we should hardly have looked 


rinan advertising Christian, especially a Cliuistian whose nse ot 


mitt Wiil not permit hei to discharve her Chiistian functions in 
] RAIMI YV. Ziti AUVE LiSiIDiL ( MmPrIs lal J the very 
( ' > wW ud | y I ( Lne bare Ct us 
ley , 4 : | 
i il } | . y \ 1 ¢ > 
\ marqul earls, s W not 
: { +> i ( i ( hh] Is Il ( ils 
vu \ Ih] » tion whi «i not wns ! 
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Kilt Entirely! 
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U ' ath too Hibernian to say that a Scotchman has 

} s | } 1 M 4 ' 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


JELGRAVIA. 


Havine now, by the brilliant success of all his prophecies, raised 
your organ to what I may call a Sportive Pinnacle, Nicuoras will 
serious!y enter upon his editorial duties, which is to impart informa- 
tion regirdless of age or sex. There is no racing fixture which he 
considers worthy of particular mention just at present; added to which, 
ever since that horrible rainon the Oaks day am racked with rheuma- 
tism that would move a flint, and as hoarse as the Scotch raven men- 
tioned by Suakespearein Mucheth, and having been myself in Scotland, 
where it rained perpetual, should imagine that a Seofch raven was very 
hoarse indeed, SHAKESPEARE saying as much, and the swan of Avon 
being amongst the most intelligent men of his time, and therefore not 
likel: As for anticipations of Ascot or the Ledger, you 
shall have them all in good time, and is much mistaken if I do not pull 
of both events as successfully as Epsom. 
KEMBLE— 


vy to be wrony 


A 
’ 
r 


‘“°*Tis the sunset of life gives me mysticil lore, 
Which cumiug events casts their shadows afore! ”’ 


_ Yes, Mr. Editor, the old man is, as he may say, declining into the 
Vale of Years. He have had his ups anil downs, which if all his 
experience were to be wrote down in a book the reader might exclaim, 
with Tirus Anpronicus, ‘*O Truth, thou art stranger than Fiction!” 
anil will readily back it for interest and variety against the field, bar 
none. And some day perchance will communicate to you a few 
chapters from my authorbiography. 

Fond as NicuoLas may be of equestrian competitions—or, as a man 
might say, horse-racing—he knows that there are other pursuits to 
which the youth of his native land (Britannia the pride of the ocean, 
the home of the brave and the free, the shrine of the patriot’s devotion, 


as it says in the well-known song) are addicted. In many of those 
games, it would not be consistent with the figure of your prophet, nor 


4 


with his time of life, to take an active part, having always had a slight 
to corpulence, and which the sight of a white-haired elder 
>of a header at a swimming baths for a eilver cup would make 
younger people only look contemptuous; but ean play at croquet, and 
itis pleasant in the evening of one’s life, after vicissitudes, to moon 
about a lawn in a fatherly manner, like what Nicnotas would expect 
Int Rural Dean with a balance at the bank; and, in fact, shall go 
into society a good deal this year. Why not? | 


ulalways give special prominence to every subject connected 
Wit 


THE TURF. 


1 ™ a ‘ ‘ Sa 4 . . . ° ° fe . . 
My own career is a sufficient refutation of the absurd prejudices 


demise week: Vapibi ee oe © f 
against betting and betting-men. I have shown, I trust, that honesty, 
min l with good private information, may lead to fortune through 
ne paths of speculation ; and as to gentlemanly manners am second to 


non, never having eaten fish with a knife since I came into my pre- 
sent house, no more I ever will. 
THE RING. 


rr 7 
1A mM, 
ne m4 


bright and graphie 
s 

. , ’ 

In the col 

sparring t 

sparring, ! 


one or two ot 


article, modelled upon them which have appeared 
or the daily press. And though now too fat for 
t to speak of his years, Nicnonas fancies he could still put 
the y 


his hands cven now if he saw any one ill-treat a woman. 


CRICKET. 


Inns 


Ta ; ; 
Of t noble sport your Prophet is particular fond ; and when there 
Is no great racing meeting on, you may see the old man a-sitting quietly 


.ennington Oval or Lorp’s, though not so often the 
havine be le hiackhalled wi a a aa 
iviriy n meanmiy MACK UALIE Wilf n he put pas aa 


Marylebone, with his honest pot of porter on the 


. } -. bts . } ‘ ‘ } 

1 1 de him, though well able to afford sherry wine if it 
wouldn t look So ostentatious. NICHOLAS will S00n have some thing to 
suy tot protessional players, 


HUNTING AND 
Will he ittended to, as the season may require, though I 
catch aman at my time of life a-riding recklessly at five-barred vates 
es 


like Mr. ANrHONY TKoLLore in the Yall Mali Gazette. 


FISHING 


COURSING 


» Y r ber ted, for as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, and 
e t your Spo ditor was not particularly fortunate in Scot- 
sal . with the salmons, yet is always yame lo Make one in 4 punt, and 
s i never forget + happiness the first time as I cauvht a eel. 


it 


fishing will enable me to describe scenery, and show 


_—_— 


EV AS oN 


It is well said by the poet | 


nly art of self-defence will occasionally form the subject of a | 


ing ones up to a trick or two; and would lift up 








that a racing man may have an eye for nature as proud as that which 
beats beneath a monarch’s purple robe. 
YACHTING. 
A life on the ocean wave has many charms for those who really like 
it. nor will Nicnotas forget the existence of that numerous class, not- 
withstanding himself averse to rough weather at sea. 


BOATING. 
Rather f 
And, in conclusion, your Prophet hopes to do what has never yet 
been done in any other sportive organ—namely, to present your 
readers with a clear and concise account of 
KNURR AND SPELL. 
NICHOLAS. 


Travelling Extraordinary. 


Tue variety of ways in which a journey can be accomplished in 
these days is almost endless; but we must confess to a little surprise at 
discovering one mode ot travelling, hitherto unheard of, mentioned in 
an o(!-hand manner in the following advertisement :— 

Detached Cottage, with good 


Ground rent €2, Also,” 
Let at £20 16s, Ground 


-A neat Five-roeme:l 
Gardens, 5, a roud, Let at £158 4s. 
Desirable Six-roomed Hou-e. 18, ——- street, —— Vark. 
Rent £2 10s. Term over 90 years, 

M ESSKS. ——~— PROTILERS will SELL the above, at GARRAWAY'S Corvh ll, 

* —, June ——. at Ove o'clock. by direction of the veudor, whu is leaving 

Lovdonin Separate ! 


ofs. Particulars, ete. 

On behalf of the timorons and nervous we entreat the railway com- 
panies to keep an eye on this eccentric vendor. Imagine the terror of 
an unprotected female on finding a ghastly ‘separate lot” of dissipated 
vendor in the same carriage with her! But the railways will probably 
look after him on their own account, because if any of the lots were 
mislaid—say, the trunk, for instamee—no doubt he could proceed 
against them for lost luggage. 


Investments. - 


tr t 
street, — 


Good Small 





CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF THOUGHT. 
By Ovr Own EvrickamMATIST. 
ADVERSITY. 
Adversity is a sharp thimble that is never so near individuality as 


when it is bowled over by the thin thread of research 


Marrimony. 

Matrimony resembles spring peas—it puffs wildly for a century or 
two, and then setths down into a contemptuous Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

ILAPrPINess. 

What is happiness but the charity of the many climinated by the 

dandy-grey-russet of the few? 
CONSOLATION. 

The philosopher said that no one ever yet saw the inside of an 
adverb. How much more truly might he have remarked that no one 
ever yet beheld the outside of a preposition ! 

LEAUTY. 

Beauty is, after all, but a manly interior covered by the gambroon 

cloak of contemptuous individuality. 


The Chancellor’s Hinton-ation. 
We learn from a fashionable contemporary that, 
‘There is no foundation for 
Hinton Ilouse, the seat of Laut 
We thought as much! It was evident from the way in which he 
treated the report of the Epmunns Committee, that his lordship was 
nt of man to take a Hint-on any subject. 


the report that the Lord Chancellor has taken 


PauLetr.”’ 


not thie 
IN-CHOIR WITHIN. 
the editor of the Papern aker' a Jow nal that the 

leral is considered complete without a couple of 
horisters in white surplices is that there must always be twenty- 
quire, or place where they sing. 


We are assured by 
reason why no cat 

dozen ¢ 
four sheets in a 


Emicnation Extraonpmvany.—In consequence of the extreme heat 
of the weather, all the Coolies have gone to Chill. 
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A LITTLE GAME OF THEIR OWN. 


Captain :—“ Dox’? you THINK I AM LEFT IN A DANGEROUS POSITION?” 


Angel in the hat :-—“* Yes; nut you rorGet I’M A ROVER!’ 


. ° ’ . oo, ee y - Y 
On this the Ai gel in the hat exercises her privieges, and Captain C. 


A MATINEE MUSICALE. 


Warat time the strects in | ify une 
Resound with many a rolling carriage ; 

And many a fashionable ** spoon,”’ 
Results in fashionable marnage ; 

The world of music wakes to life 


And scented programmes give you warning 


’ 


You must buy tickets for your wife, 
For concerts held on coming mornings. 


A morning concert! do not deem 


Tis when the streets are calm and stilly— 
When shines the sunlight’s early gleam, 
And milkmen shout in Piccadilly ; 
jut in the afternoon at three, 
When westward is the sun di clining, 
And quiet folks like you and me 
Are nursing vague ideas of dining. 


At three p.m., the proper time, 

Ys u go where gleams the panorama 
Of (oh, forgive the cockney rhyme) 

Pianos with the name of Cramer; 
And there in clouds of silk appear 

Long rows of f ishionable ladies— 
A man, it may be mentioned here, 

Of morning concerts much afraid is. 
Four foreigners, four violins, 
=" Play a quartette in F by Mayon ; 
Thus usually the thing begins, 

Then the conductor leads a maiden 


’ 


Up to the dais, who en pose, 
Warbles a scena, allegretto ; 

Or else a daring tenor goes, 
Like WacuTEL, to the C di petto. 


These over, then an artiste plays, 
With nimble fingers, some sonata ; 
The audience gently murmur praise— 
Then comes an airfrom La Traviata. 
The Bén¢ficiaire, of course, 
Sings or plays solos as the case is; 
Then, as old ballads say, “To horse ! 
And homewards or to other places. 


” 


The concert o’er, an inward sense 
Of duty done steals gently o’er you; 
Your wife's delight’s, of course, immense, 
But as for you it did but bore you. 
Then learn the secret of her joy, 
I'll stake my very life upon it: 
Her pleasure was without alloy— 
She didn’t see a smarter bonnet ! 


* ——————————————EeEeE————— 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


An authority on matters of mode tells us, 


** Dresses without sleeves are the st:le in Paris.” 


towards the army. 


is compelled to be “taken with” his temptress. 





Ah, the Parisians have always displayed a favourable inclination 
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tuecTion) :—-“ TAKE AWAY THAT BABEL!” 
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‘YOU ARE WELCOME, MASTERS, WELCOME ALL!” 


Tue other day, at Maybury, the Price or W a Es inaugurated the 
Royal Dramatic "College. The ceremony over, his Royal Highness, 
attended by the ¢ ‘ouncil of the College, ascent led the steps that led to 
a temporary platform, and waited for the special train which was to 
convey its royal freight back to London. He, if we may be allowed 
to use that familiar pronoun in reference to royalty, had to wait some 
twenty minutes before the en-gine, as the Ameri:ans call it, saluted 
him with a puff of smoke. During that time H.R HH. looked round 
upon the Council and their white wands. ‘There were tragedians with 


white wands, and comedians with white wands; in fact, the appear- 
ance and d meanour of the actors was (q)white wand-erful. His 
lioval Highness- feeling that he required some con versational refresh- 
ment—a ine lunch of Bucxstong, or a gentle repast of WIGAN, or 


to Mr. TooLe, of 
forward, and an animated 


4 } 


ymething of that sort expressed a wish to 
Adelphi. That gentleman was brought f 
conversation ensued. 

It is the proud privilege of the proprietors, editors, contributors, 
composites and vendors of this journal to know everything that 
and a good deal that does not—which is not an uncommon 
thine with journals—and which will account for the following 
verbatim report of the conversation between his Royal Highness and 


Mr. J. L. Tooue. 


Res 
SpDCUK 


happens, 


Mr. J. L. Toor E, WROMy, for the sake of bie vily, we will call J. L. r., 
ho t leans i his 2 cand after th manner of Povonius. JL. R. Hl. 
(Hl /] SIL a nd wv ishe s dee i da cua? 


vlad to sec Mr. ‘Tooter. We had a very 


© 


H. R: H.—Ve 
beautiful day. 


you, 


Royal- 
of M Rh. 


‘ * 
: 7 es, your 
sty. (7h 


ity 
‘7 / 


ustomed to princes, hut snuel 
I mean, your Royalmajehighn 


= tel : s 
highn mAayesty 


Joun Mappison Morton, and becomes confused.) Charming weather 
for the trees and the fruits, and—and—productions of all sorts. All 
well at home, I hope, your Highness ¢ 


well, thank you. 
—Tho Princess 


(Juite 

a. tally) 

baby r 
(Juite well, thank you. 


broke n by 


R058 Pe ee 
and (teeth a voice 


J. g 7. ] res the Prince in the ribs with his fore and middle Singers, 
f Ls 66 ej; ”? IVould say, “ You dor Jy.’ but sees that the Prince doesn't 
An auful panse, during which J. L. T. contemplates his wand 

if it had never struck him tn that light before, and looks a dder and a 
wiser man.) 

H. R. H.—I hope that your friend, Mr. Paci Beprorp, is quite 

1] 


rallying).—Thank your Highness, I believe that the dear 
taking his natural refreshment from a champagne bottle 


a. L. 


infant . 


= 
now 


4 


in t nt. 
Les out 


>t 
H. RB. H. emites, J. L. 7, thinks he will offer him a cigar; tal 


his ¢ and finds it empty). 

H.R. H.—I am indebted to you for many hours of very great 
amusement, Mr. ‘Toor. 

J. L.. ah ‘vesolred to Ln press the scion of a Royal House).—'The stage, 
your Highness, is an agreeable relief from polities, the study of which 
engrosses my chief attention. The present position of Germany now 


( is of vreat 


\l/ wikin ) that he interests the Prince, and failine a source 
anxicty tome. I cannot sleep o’ nights for thinking of it. 

Hn. k. l was ve ry much pleas dinthe Anotling ’em Brothe 
with your personation of the American lecturer. 

J. L. T.—And then again there is America. How wonderful is 


republic! The Highness is no 
ware, Was a 
_ we (8 | / of 


~ = 
sis ‘tid &o 


present President, as your Royal 
tailor. 


PooLr).— 


new 


Some very good fellows tailors. 
().- Very vood fellows, indeed, 


order a Sidi 


7 ui Highness. And the Italian question is also fraucht with 
complications. It was but the other might that I was saying to my 
friend Mr. Rovurrt Romer—your Highness knows Mr. Rovert Romer 


of the Adelphi 
Perfectly ; whi 
Mn. Ropert 


» does not F 


Romer was saying that the attitude of 


Prussia v ted the political secretions of the entire European 
epla 1mnis. 
Hi. Kt. H.—I was very much pleased with you in the Willow Cops: 
too. I should like to see that picce again. 
J. L. T.—It shall be yed for my next benefit twice during the 
evel Places can be secured two years in advance. Lut to 


be 
co - 
~ 
-- 


(ydin ai riwes 

sper.) Good 

youl acguaintance. 
if (Hl prince and engine. 

6s his lily wand, 


Adal ik. t/ yt ; 
? ( j thee i a fy (. ‘ Jt as sf 7 éa ‘ HAH 
ft . 4 
. 


* maui 


FUN. 
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LITERATURE. 


Srr,—The success which has attende d the publication in your pages 
of my Fre ‘nch edition of “ lly not yet,”’ is attested by the fact that in 
many continental countries it is already adopted as their national 
anthem. It has become ¢h: song of the day all over the continent. 
Under these encouraging « ire umstances I am tempted to submit the 
following translation of another bacchanalian ballad, by the same dis- 
tinguished author. I alluck te ) ‘the late ‘Tuomas Moorr. 


GARRYOWEN 
E 


On peut voyager comme un enfant &une fet 
We may roam through the world like a - ild at a feast, 
Qui ne goute quun bonbon, peas s'en va inquiete ;(*) 
Who but sips of one sweet, then flies oft to the rest ; 
Et si plaisir commence vous ennuyer dans i’ est, 
And if pleasure begins to grow pale in the cast, 
Tu peux prendre tes ailes et ten aller & UV owst. 
We may call for our wings and fly off to the west. 
Hais st cwurs qui tdtent et yeux qui brillent, 
But if hearts that feel and eyes that smile, 
Sont les mellieures cho s bon ciel nous donne, 
Are the dearest gifts kind heaven supplies, 
quilter notre ile, (?) 
We never need leave our own bright isle, 
four sensitifs cours et pour yeux qui Etonnent, 
lor sensitive hearts and for sun-bright eyes. 
N’oublie: donc 
Then remem er w henever your g oblet is crowned, 
Dans ad lest ou ad Vouest tu vas, 
In the world whether eastward or we stward you roam, 
Ou ind la cho; GUL SOU) v & de la Be auulé se PASSE, 
When the cup to the smile of sweet women goes round, 
OA wn’ ws quitter la-bas I 
Oh remember the smiles that adorn them at hom 


En Allion le jardin de B ante est MIs, 


In megane the ipa n of ly auty is ke pt, 


\" , 
Nous n’avons pas besoin ad 


Pp as tte nd On Couronne 1a lasse, 


“aU 


oubla - pas COUT git ee 


ss j i drago) (li ud ie che wane foul . 
by a dragon of prudery chained within call ; 
Mais st & nt cet anijnial ‘ee {fei dorma, 


But so oft this uPami: i le dragon hath slept, 
Cit’ apres tout le ja “hn nee if pas trop bien soi gi 
That the garden's but carelessly wate hed afte 

/ t briery once, 

Oh it lacks that wild sweet briory lenee, 

plantes del’ Erin dwells (9) 
round the plants of Erin ie ells 

t) ' ant the sense,(?) 

Which warns the touch while winning the 

Hund clle most repels 


4 


r all. 


a/ A431) que colle 7 FA Si/'7 


. ) 
Gi’ ‘ uMloiw) f¢ 
‘That 

previcnl la touche on gaqi 
Scns, 
Ni cha? JC WMOUS Wibisis Gj {(*) 
au , ° ’ 
Nor charms us least when it most repels! 

A oublicz d. js ’ oe, 


Jhen remember whenever, 


XC. 
A. DavTer. 


| (*?) * Enufanv’ est masculin et “inquicte’’ estfeminin, C'est ainsi avec les hommes 
et les fenin Veile est la vie! 

(*) Il existent dew poct i-disant, qui divont que “ile” ne rime | avec ‘*bril- 
lent.” Mais ils n’en sachent rien. 

(4 4 ') Ces paroles de Tom Moons sont si magnifques que j'ai penré que ce 
serait mieux de les luisser, et de be pas les traduire: ce n’e-t pas que c'est difficile a 
trouver des rimes. Jene sais pas bi * rime’? est le Francais pour “ rhyme’? mais 
je I CY , c’¢ st ps ssible que ct soit. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


in the js, and shor (iy vill dy ] ublished. 
7 he Ci pdidati for Cheater a Hiatoi ical liomance. by the hicur Llowx. 
W. bk. Grapstong, M.D. 
Lhe Chancellor of the Lexi hequer . a Vind cation, Ly Mu. W. Hi. 


(ALADSTONE, 
The Veteran Reforn rv; Or, Ask Lapa, 
Lhe douthfui Latrit , OF; A Chip of the 
RiussELL. 
Hlomer 
hLescy on Lhalosophical Slatesmar hep. 
1 Of koreign Travel, 
Outlau Tale of Terror. 


By Viscount Amprurey. 
Old Blockhead. Wy Vani 


By Loup Sranvey. 
By the Eaus ov Dunny. 


my " 
“st Za lators, 


Ly the How. RK. Beruxe. 
by Loup WesTbpuky. 
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AT THE ACADEMY. 


Mr. 
THAT LITTLE wIT? RATHER BADLY HUNG, EH?’ 
Adored One :—“ On, 118 A HORRID pavs! I 


AT aL!” [Agony ! 


WONDER 


TOWN TALK. 


By tue SAcNTERER IN Society. 


We have another little Prince, and a very promising child he is. I 
know that my lady readers will be delighted to hear that His Royal 
Highness cries quite naturally, and sleeps like any other child. He has 
even been observed to wink, and one of the female domestics—of rather 
an imaginative turn of mind, it must be admitted—has been heard to 
express an opinion that His Royal Highness has smiled—but of this I 
won't be certain. I hear that Mr. WuHa.tey is in great distress about 
the young Prince’s future, having learnt, from what source it is impos- 
tible now to state, that His Royal Highness is shortly expected to 
arrive at the Pap-al state. I hear the Record is to go into mourning as 
soon as this fact been ascertained. Every one is desirous of 
learning what our latest Royal Highness is to be christened. I have 
heard that he is to be named after the editor and staff of a comic 
paper, the name of which, for obvious reasons, I suppress. 

I'ue news from America is distressing to those who have seen with 
pleasure the great Kepublic weather the storm, and survive a civil 
war in which both sides have done much to add lustre to the national 
history. By and by, when the wounds have heak d, Americans will 
be able to speak with pride of such men as STONEWALL JACKSON and 
Apranam Lincotn—no matter on which side they were ranged. It 
would be a matter of des p regret if the names of Jearrerson Davis 
and Ronext Leer could not be spoken of in the same way, because 
the closing scenes of their lives would not read well for their con- 
querors. It is encouraging to think that the Americans are a hasty 
people, not a vindictive, and that the generous impulse which induced 
the Fed: ral troops to cheer the great Confederate gen ral asthev Passe d 
his house in Richmond is characteristic of the nation. I for one 
shall continue to think Davis and Leg are safe—and also the fame of 
the established Republic. 


has 


en 


———> 


Emerald Green to adored ome (artfully) :—‘ Wuat DO YOU THINK OF 


THEY 


HUNG IT | 
It is Mr. E. G.’s own. 


_didates would say ‘‘ nearer and dearer.’ 
politics in consequence, but it is the lull before the storm. 


THE STATE OF THE DRAMA. 


Iw our sight-seeing age, when the love of the stage 
Every day becomes greater and greater, 
When we rush every night to that scene of delight 
Which is vulgarly term’d a “ the-ayter,’’ 
You'll pardon my bringing before you 
This subject ; and don’t, I implore you, 
Imagine my song is sufficiently long 
Or sufficiently dreary to bore you. 


Miss ArRAu-NA-PocuE—and good luck to her brogue— 
Still continues to cram the Princess’s ; ; 
While that other young lady (who teases O’Grapy) 
Spends quite a small fortune in dresses. 
There’s also a farce with a fiddle— 
Which sent me to sleep in the middle— 
And how any well-wisher of Mr. D. Fisuer 
Can sit it all out is a riddle. 


Monsieur Ronert Macarre, with his insolent*stare, 
From the T. R. Lyceum is banished ; 
Betpurcor, the Mountebank, failed like a County Dank ; 
Even Don Czsar has vanished. 
And surely this reign of ‘‘ sensation’ 
Was rather an odd consummation 
For one who came over from Calais to Dover, 
With views of reforming the nation. 


Miss BATEeMAN’s Bianca was nearly as blank a 
Performance as ever I sat through ; 
While, as for her Julia, one must be truly a 
Hero to try and sit that through. 
Mr. Soruern is capping Dundreary 
(Of whom we got heartily weary) ; 
3ut whether his brother will “‘ draw’ like the other, 
Of course is at present a query. 


WEARY WELL! 

Wuy did not Lorp Westrvry retire? Quite out of 
the question, of course! You can’t expect a man to give 
up office until he is sick of it—he must tire before he can 
re-tire! 





Literary Notre.—In what form did Burns address his 
departed Mary? Ina polygon (Potty gone), we presume. 








Tue election gets nearer and nearer—I dare say some of the can- 
’ There is a general lull in 
There 
will be some fierce contests, not only in the metropolitan boroughs, 
but in many country constituencies. The fact that it is—in spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary—rather difficult to define 
the difference between the Liberalistu and Conservatism of the present 
day, will not make the battle a whit less fierce—in fact, will make 
it the fiercer. For rancour and violence, commend me to an election 
where one of the parties is divided against itself. The greater the 
resemblance the stronger reason for establishing a difference; and 
that the Conservatives and Liberals will have a good many differences 
is more than likely. It is to be hoped that, whatever else it may 
be, the new House will be a Reform one in one sense. If the 
riotous behaviour which distinguishes the present Parliament is 
continued, the familiar phrase, “the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons,’ will have to be applied to the floor of the House, for the 
members of late have been conducting themselves “like gods together ”’ 
at a transpontine theatre. The Speaker seems to have littlé weight, 
and in Lorp Patmerston’s absence the House is so disorderly it is 
almost indictable. Why doesn’t the parish take the matter up? 

[ pon’t think—to turn to things literary—that Our Mutual Friend 
is as good as usual this month. Certainly the illustrations are not up 
to the mark, or—perhaps, I may be allowed to say the Marx-vs Stone 
who drew for the first numbers. ’ 

Tur admirers of Mr. Locker’s poems—and they are many, for he 
is one of the best and cleverest writers of vers de société since PraED— 
will regret that he has been persuaded to let his poems form the third 
in Moxon’s series of Miniature Poets—a bad title, by the way. It is 
no disparagement of Mr. Locker’s undeniable talent to say that he 
is hardly strong enough for the place after Tennyson and BrowNING 
and before SHELLEY. 








The comparison is most unfair to him, and the 
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dressing-up of the volume with illustrations by Dorie and Miturais is 
not complimentary when one remembers that the two first volumes of 
There are few poets of the present day 


the series were not pictorial. 
who would come out of the ordeal as well as Mr. Lockesr, but he 
] dicious advisers. 


] been subjected to it by inju 
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Mr. Swinpurne, whose wnta wn ‘on has achieved a success, 


which I thought-it was much too good to win with the general public, 
is about to bring out another volume. ‘This time, I believe, he pub- 
lishes with Mess TInsLey. 

How can a respectable paper like the Bsok-se//er, which should be 
possess-d of sound information, circulate such injurious and unfounded 
reports as that it has set going about a periodical which had all the 
( ents of ss except able editing’ ‘The circumstances under 
which 3 start enlisted the best wish s for its success, and, I 
believe, 1 l man at the helm it might yet make a prosperous 

ee xl deal of ignorance—“ is a dangerous thing.’ Here is 
i hittle bit of art crit 1 froma daily paper :— : 


**¢ The Lay of Kino Canutrg’ (No. 327). A worse title cannot be conceived, 
inless we tuke slang sense, and discover tha: Kino Canutr’s ‘ lay’ was 
to 2 } : -” the land that he eht hear the monks , 

ll , C l Whi nearto the iandg that he migat hear the Monks ol 
1. » 99 
If the critic had read his Mfrs. Markham he need not have gone to 
1 cy? 4 } ‘ } , 
the y Dir ‘ry, for he would then have learned that the verses 
yuoted against Mr. O' Nert’s picture in the catalogue are suppos« od to 
ave been written by Kine Knut himself, though I believe erroneously 


as 1 have never > taal SO name 


Antiquaries as to get black- 
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but I'm no authority on these subjects, 
] of the Society of 
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On 2 tempestuous night in the winter of 1788, two individuals of 


squalid exterior sat ¢Carousing in a miserable cabaret at the corner of 
the Rue Saint-Antoine. ‘Their conversation was carried on in 
smothered whispers, and ever and anon they cast uneasy glances 
owards the door. 

“T tell t Pierre,’ muttered one of the ruffians—for such indeed 
they were—‘“ I tell thee Varrxie is innocent. The forty thousand 
ows are n in the hands of one whose name cannot be breathed 
within t] iW 

‘Then the 7 cachet 2’ 

‘Was in the handwriting of the Compte p’Arrors.”’ 


Prerke buri ; his face in his hands. ‘‘ What proof have you of 
this ¥’’ he gasped, hoarsely. 

“When was Jean Pavut Manat known to betray a friend or to 
iorgive an enemy’ croaked his companion, whose countenance grew 


an«d sis ce | 
bAUTieliiine't 


pampered aristo: 


hate the proud Austrian woman, and abhor those 
rats who grind the faces of poor and honest patriots 
in the dust. Listen, Pierre. Before six months have rolled over the 
ad of France there shall be a day of retribution—a day of ——”’ 
A loud summons at the door interrupted the speaker.” 
“ Latrez,” cried Prerxe, checking the oath which rose to his lips as 
the door opened. 
The new comer v 
harply defined, 
me tint. 


vas plainly but neatly dressed. His features were 
and his complexion was of a somewhat unwhole- 


» began, in a high, ringing, but not unmusical tone 


. - c< tAw mM-* . : +44 . : : i 
T voice, pat ion my intrusion, I am an utter stranger in this rei at 
city, ip J xy lost my way amongst its windings, I find myself 
V6 oe ae ’ : af ' 
Ole | t t d this hospit ible ro Re wi ve pel rmitts d 
1 conversation F”’ 
Vhere wa rave dignity in the stranger's manner that awed whilk 
I | ! c} r and l for 1] 
’ , , i ° » } . 
| f | the two t lister grreedils 
4 4 4 j roy 
© lt I) if ] L Ly put 1 il nt i i ft Wunevel 
‘ ] 
I To 
, ’ ? } ! ’ ; 5 : ‘ ; 
\ i 1 t jet 1 Tit Ww, uid Ma ; 1 ? bau J? : to 
1 4 + Fan4 1) ] : 
s A ‘ it 4 i I 
i af « } il. 
‘ ia 
. > ) ; 
(; | ] niy } or strugcgung idy ) it My 
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CHAPTER II. 
rHzE TAHIR TA R 
\ : a ical } 
» ALI DE SAINT JULIEN was heiress to one of the proudest tit! 
7 
' } aw ‘ ; , 
I'ra Her fa , the marquis, was not a bad man, but he was 
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and, partly by threats, partly by promises, he 
to receive the addresses of the VIcoMTE 
VALERIE, whose affections were 


an unscrupulous one ; 
had compel] ed his d: uch ter 


DE Beaune, a notorious gambler. 


already engaged, strove in vain to shake her parent’s resolution. 
On the night of the 8rd January, 1789, the Chateau de Saint 
Julien was the scene of a frightful tragedy. The unhappy marquis, 


servants at the point of death, aflirmed 
stature had found their way into his 
upon him the wounds of which he 


who was discovered by the 
that th men of givantic 
sleeping  apartan nt, and intlicted 
was dying. 

A rigid search was made by the officer 
time the search fruitless. At last, however, on the (third si 
from the marquis’s bedroom they found—— 
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rs of justice; but for some 


Wis fat 


vho ac ts occasionally as the spec ial corres- 


fOur valued contributor 
has been sudd nly called away 


pondent for a daily cont sail ry) 
from town on public business. We have extorted from him a promise 
to send us the remainder of his charming little story by telegraph. 
No doubt it will arrive in time for insertion in the present number.— 
Ep. Fun. ] 

+. ‘ ; ; * “ + * 

P.S.—Our contributor has treated us shamefully. We waited, until 
suspense became agonizing, for the sequel of this tale, and then sent off 
a . eae to the author. We annex a copy of our despatch :— 

‘Well! found what, you sneaking hound?” 

This app a produc d the following unsatisfactory reply 

" Tih mark of a 

We then tried conciliation, 
eminently calculated to bring about the desired result. 


and sent a despatch that we thought 
Here it is: 


“© Oh, think of the millions who are getting rather anxtous to hear what 
. ’ . ; , . omen ¢ /. ° , ; ae : 
On Carth CO’ ] he ‘ Util thie / rh of, Thi ‘ of the coptng weiees and 
. o, , ‘* ' : 
Panties si0 - 


didn’t care to 
should 


words. We 


tful issue, or 


thirty 
a_dou! 


contains exactly 


This j 
pital on 


embark too much of our « 


message 


( Ise we 


to this remon- 


have sent forty. No reply has been received either 
strance or to the following question which we sent a few hours ago: 
6¢ Cou tla a¢ hav h “aad hy it £ i 


let the matter rest for the present, contenting 
foregoing correspondence before the public 
fault is not ours.—Ep. Fun. 


We must, therefore, 
ourselves with laying the 
to convince them that the 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Lover or Lemrxinne.—We do 
story of the fraud practised by Puanus on Neprune. 
often seen the sun taking a rise out of the sea, 

A Funtovus Panry.—Any exhibition of force is punishable by law 
except it be in the form of a frame, and applied to cucumbers, Ask 
any respectable solicitor, and let us know when you have found him, 

AN Isvauip.— Your doctor is quite right in recommending exercise. 
It is strongly recommended by Ce.sus, who scemed to consider it 
everything, to judge from his celebrate dQ mi ixim, ‘* Valks, et practerea 
nihil.”’ 

An Ixnquirer.— ZIMMERMANN was a recluse who hated society, and 
wrote a book in praise of solitude. He early showed a disinclination 
to make friends, and cut his own teeth while yet in arms. 

An Artist, who has been kind enough to leave tw nty blocks as 
specimens of drawing, with the information that he has three hundred 
on hand, will greatly oblige us if he will call for the timber, or 

shall have to charge warcehouse-room. 
Picronr IGnotvs oflers w cuts if we 


not remember meeting with the 
But we have 


more 
we 


us a fi want them. It dep 


on the kind of cut he means. Why does he not give us the cut direct ? 
If he means a cut at a haunch of venison, we say “ Decidedly yes!” 
Ii he means drawl! of the sort he encloses, by a cut, we ca 1 only 
BAY, *¢ Cut. by all m J ages 

Decuinep wirn tHanKks.—A dozen fine old crusted jokes, very 
originally forwarded as original by A. Doo, I. Sree, and others. 
” ss mon Equitation,” in several canters. “Sir Gallimautray;”’ 
a sensation romance, in seventy-cight convulsions, “ ‘Lhe Parrot of 
the Per ira,’ by Cartratn Can’? Wigionrt. 

Receiven, WITH GuatirepE.—Every encouragement from a generous 


and discriminating public. 





—_—_—— 


RIVAL GUNS. 


THER CoMMISSION OF INQUIKY 


Tiik 


By a Memuen o1 
You ask us which for harm’s strong, 
would admit worth: 
vorth is an arm strong, 
istrony’s not a whit worth. ’ 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. J\| DOE 


/ 
['N.B.—Our Art Critic is out of town; and ¢ x [7 | 
we do not hold ourselves responsible for the oma} 
opinions of the gentleman whom /e has ap-_—; 
pointed his substitute.—Ep. | 


Wirnu every desire to encourage rising >, 
merit, wo find it hard to speak in favourable | 
terms of the works that are now on view at 7“/ 
Number Fifty-two, Pall-mall. They are, we | kf 
presume, the productions of very young men, | 
several of whom appear to be of foreign ex- 
traction. But they are certainly unlike the 
masterpieces of modern British art which are 
annually exhibited in Suffolk-strect and | 
Trafalgar-square. The artists would do well = | 
to wait a few years before they again provoke 
public criticism. 


A Mr. P. P. Renens, of whom we hear for the first time, has sent | 
> 


a couple of contributions, in both of which he is unde rstood to have 
depicted himself and his wife. This young gentleman has yet to learn 
that domestic affection, though praiseworthy in itself, will not atone 


for gross slovenliness in the handling and crudely inharmonious ' 


colour. He should study the works of Mr. Francis Grant, R.A, if 
he really wishes to attain to excellence as a portrait painter. 


, . . 
A coup of | indscapes by a gentleman who exhibits under the 
obviously hctitious name of CLAUDE LORRAINE, are devote l respectively 


to “Morning” and “Evening.” It would be hard to say which is 
wors’. Doth are tame and « onventional to a degree. ; 

A picture by one Mr. Remuranpr is chiefly notable for its grossly 
affected disposition of light and shade. The title, too, which he has 
unblushingly affixed to it—“ Rewnnranpt’s Mistress ’’—is egotistical 
and offensive, if not absolutely immoral. Mr. Reweranpt must either 
be a profligate or a footman. Let him learn modesty from the great 
artist who paints d ** Whistler's House.”’ ; . 

_Anoth r gentleman, who rejoices in the euphonious cognomen of 
Vanpyke, sends a set of historical portraits; but they are trivial and 


insignificant in comparison to the divine works of our own native | 


PickensGitt, R.A. 
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ATT Signor GiorcionE—if wo are right in sup- 
posing this exhibitor to be an Italian—shows 
“A Musical Party.” He is absolutely 
destitute of any true sense of colour, and 
seems to fancy that a conventional golden 
tint will serve instead. But he has mistaken 
his epoch. This kind of thing won't do for 
London in the nineteenth century. Our 
foreign friend should study the productions 
of Mr. Soromon Hart and Mr. CHARLES 
LANDSEER. 

We suppose that these young painters con- 
sider it exceedingly witty to hide their real 
names under some ridiculous equivocation 
“Mr. Canaretto,” for instance, no doubt 
passes as a humourist in Newman- street, 
through his absurd pun upon one of the (, 
most interesting features of that beautiful 
city—Venice—which he has tried to paint; we allude, of course, 
to the canals. Indeed, but for this ill-considered piece of buffoonery, 
his works would probably not have attracted any attention at all. 
They are emphatically of the tea-board style of art. 

A Mr. 8. Rosa (why does he try to hide the Samve.? We hate 
these affectations !) contributes what we presume he calls a landscape. 

We call it a smudge! 

One “Cvyr” (probably a misprint of the name) shows a “ River 
Scene,’ but it is misty and unintelligible; whilst the same unfor- 
tunate victim of a printer's carelessness, has a “ landscape” which it 
would be cruelty on our part to criticise, but which it is insolence on 
iis to exhibit. 

We have only visited the gallery twice—once on the private-view- 
day, when it was crowded, and again on a shilling day, when there 
was scarcely a person in the room. It is, of course, easy enough for 
these young men to pack the room with their private friends; but 
taste is not yet quite extinct in England, and we are glad to find that 
they can’t impose upon the public at large. 
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Tue Drum tHat Can't pe Beaten.—The Storm-Drum. 
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Juxe 24, 1865.] 


Coster (bawling) :—“ 1! you Sir!” 
Coster (in tone of command):—‘* As you was!” 


SC 


RE CHARLES BALDWIN LEVER. 


We suppose that there is some good reason why a policeman should 
be intrusted with the awful power enabling him to swear,away a 
gentleman's social and professional status, but it would be more satis- 
factory to society at large if it were put into possession of the motive 
that induces Sir GgorGs Grey to confide so much power to a man 
who is seldom conscientious, and, still more, rarely intelligent, in the 
discharge of his official duties. ‘The policemanic mind is a mind that 
is apt to jump at conclusions: it has an end of its own to serve, and 
looking, as it does, upon society through the magnifying glass of its 
own intense perception, it detects motives which are imperceptible to 
the naked eye of the ordinarily-gifted spectator. Under these cireum- 
stances, the ordinarily-gifted spectator may be excused if he some- 
times ventures to question the propriety of acting upon the unsupported 
evidence of a man who, however liberally he may be endowed by 
nature, necessarily looks at the deeds of his brother citizens from a 
special and exceptional point of view. 

‘‘A lie which is half a truth is ever the worst of lies;”’ and it is 
when the constable’s victim has been guilty of some slight indiscretion 
that he is most completely in his enemy's power. A man who is 
placed in the dock on a charge (say) of assaulting a constable, or of 
otherwise seriously misbehaving himself, and who in answer to the 
question, “* Were you sober?’’’ falters ont the admission, “* Well, not 
quite—I had certainly been drinking,” is in a hopeless plight. It is 
nothing that he gave his real name and address, that his friends are 
eminently respectable, that he is a man who moves in good society, and 
that his character hitherto has been irreproachable. 
he had been drinking. In the eyes of the magistrate this admission 
gives colour to the policeman’s statement, and it never appears to occur 
to him that the helpless condition of the prisoner may possibly have 
suggested to the policeman the policy of charging him with an offence 
which he never committed. The policeman, under these circumstances, 
goes into action with a double barrel—either the victim “tips”’ the 
oficial liberally in order to be permitted to escape, or, if the vietim 
has sufficient strength of mind to allow the case to go into court, the 
policeman finds that he has added another laurel to his manly brow, 
and that he has simply missed an advantage in possession for one in 
action. 

Of course these remarks are suggested by the recent case in which 
Mn. Cuanres Batpwrn Lever received seven days’ imprisonment for 
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A VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


(Swell turns.) 





It is enough that | 





Something like Nonsense Verses. 
No. II. 


7 —TxHe UNFORTUNATB REVELLERS. 


Tipsy gents, the type of snobbery, 
Drunk and slobbery, 
Make a bobbery, 

And the victims are of robbery 
Every Wednesday. 


8.—Tus JEaLovs DANCER. 


As I waltzed with Janz deliciously, 
Jonzs ofliciously, 
Injudiciously, 
Sumped against us both mosf viciously, 
On a Wednesday. 


9.—Tue Pontte STUDENT. 


A civil student at my college (he 
Learns horology 
And conchology) 

Offers me a full apology 
Every Wedn sday. 


10.—Tue UNpIGNIFIED NopLEMAN. 


I know a nobleman whose publicity 
And complicity 
In mendicity 

Ts a fact of authenticity 
Every Wednesday. 


11.—Tue Ansurp CHANCELLOR. 


Once a chancellor of acidity 
And timidity, 
With rapidity 
Used to sing out “ Rum ti iddy ti!”’ 
Every Wednesday. 


assaulting PoricaMAN GovuLp, 240 D. According to Govu.n’s statement, 
Mr. Lever, tipsy, was caught by Govup in the act of talking to two 
women in an area at two in the morning. GovuLp saw no harm in 
this—at any rate he does not appear to have interfered to send Lever 
away; possibly he did not then know that Levar was tipsy. 
Some minutes afterwards, Laver emerged from the area into the street, 
and then the policeman ordered him off. Lever objected ; the police- 
man attempted to take him into custody, and Levsr knocked him 
down. ‘This is Govu.p’s statement, and it is contradicted in many 
material respects by Lever; but with this part of the case we have 
nothing todo. Lsver may have done all that Goutp imputed to 
him, or he may have been as innocent as he asserted himself to 
be. One thing is certain—that Lever, a solicitor, has been im- 
prisoned, and probably ruined, on the unsupported evidence of a 
policeman, who had an end to serve in saying what he did. ‘There 
were two servant-maids present at the time—had they nothing to say 
that would have thrown some light upon tho case ? 

A new broom is said to sweep clean; and if the new Parliament 
feels disposed to support the truth of the adage, we may hope to tind a 
few of the many police abuses swept away altogether. But we had 
better spend the interval that must elapse before this can be done, in 
Russia, Prussia, or Italy, where, at least, they are not so completely 
police-ridden as we are here in free England. 


Song of the Vegetarian. 


On! taturs! the season has come round once more, 
When my trials and troubles at length are all o'er, 
For the cucumber comes, and the lettuce is here, 
And the pea to my soul cvermstingly dear; 

The cabbage is green, and the joy-giving cress, 
And I fondle the leek with a tender caress. 


he spinach is near me, the brocoli blooms, 

he mint and the parsley are sweet in my rooms, 
he artichoke cheers me, the turnips are white, 
‘he lonely asparagus gladdens my sight ; 

nd dearest and nearest of all to my heart, 

he onion is here, and we never shall part! 
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yal Highness honoured with his presen 


partaking of a 


Opening of a dozen oysters, 


Royal Highness was present at the Opening 
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Court Circular. 
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E have much pleasure in 


following 
intelligence 
ive 


placing the 
fashionable 
from exclus 
before our readers :— 

At 8 am. His Roya. 
HiGHNess THE PRINCE OF 
Wares kindly consented 
to be present at the open- 
ing of his own eyes. 

At 9 am. His Royal 
Highness superintended 
the Opening of the bed- 
room shutters in person. 

At 10 a.m. His Royal 
Highness opened the 


Times, and immed ly 
afterwards proceeded to 
Opt nan egLr. 

At 11 a.m. His Royal 
lighness presided at the 
(pening or 1 raves Ol 


Marlborough House. 
the Opening 
calleries, 


ture 


a pair of pi 
* ] 7 
as, and a 


a Hale de f 
4 . 


at the Opening of a street | 


At dpm. His Royal Highness expressed himself to the effect that 
5 h he was to get through all the inaugurations which he was called 
' , ; 
i uy ir was quite an open question. 
) We] »our columns open till the latest ment in His Royal 
| Lighn ild attend any more of these interesting ceremonivs. | 
i 
| | THE NEXT NEW PLAY. 
' 
l; We are in 4 position to give the plot and libretto of an entirely 
ph ' ori t play, in blank verse, which may possibly be produced 
on the 1 nvagement of Miss Bareman. It is not unlkely that it 
wi t cu l 
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Enter Boccacto with harp. 
Boccacto.—Shall I sing you something ? 
Grem_a.—No. Move on! 
Boccacio.—Then carse everybody ! 
particular! You'll see! 
(Six years are supposed to elapse.) 





Carse you, Gemma di Vergy, in 


Act 3.— The same. 


Geyaa.—I have had the measles, but now, ‘with the exception of a 
slicht hump-back, I am well again. How lovely is my sister Emily! 
Would that Alphonzo would return from the wars! 

Enter ALPHONZO. 

A.ruonzo.—He is here! 

Geuma.—Ah! But now that I am hump-backed—— 

Atruonzo.— You are not hump-backed ; at least nothing to speak of. 

Greauma.—Carses on you! My bitterest carses—(recollecting herseif) 
I should say “ blessings!’’ but such is the force of habit—— 

Atruonzo.—Don't mention it. (T7 


Ste pea cringe any in I 





























We will be one! The: 
Enter JUMBLES. 
Jumnries.—You twain one? Then that one were twice the fool he 
was before, and I, the poor jester, am the wisest. 
A.pruonzo.—Get out! 


/¢ 50.) 


Act 4.—The same. 
ry Porr Ropgrrick Duv. 
» little thinks—but soft! 

Enter GEMMA. 


» sa) ° 
RopERie ead | 


(7 EMMA.- 
Ropgnick.— Humph! 

Gemma.—-Why that ‘ humph What mean you? 

h he top of his voice)—sShe 


” 


RopEnick 
husband! 
Gexma.—I'll not believe it. Carses on you for suggesting it! 
Rovexrick.— Well, you'll see. 
Enter EMILY. 

GeumMa.—My Emily! (They em 
Ropenick.— Hah! 

Enter Evwarns. 
My lord is wounded in the tournay, and is like 
Oh! poor fellow! 7 
ta.—Hah! St} 
Do! 
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GemmMa.—Carses! May my bitterest carses, &c., &c., & 
ACI 5) The same a an it. IEMILY ©) it in ow gq Tres 
worn hy the early Wel 
Ent ry GEMMA, 
(TEMMA IIa! she lt ps! "Tis well! She dis ! 
MMILY Ah, Gemma! 
(7 OoMMA. 1); ! 
MMILY No! Why? 
(J EMMA You love my husband! 
| LY.—-Not particularly I like him as a brother-in-law 
GemMA.—Oh! Then I will dicinstead. Goaway. (/ Emily.) 
Now for it! D ison.) 
Ente YP PE. 
YP PE. | = ] af \ 
CFrearw A f No: but she will } n! 
Por Phen I will x l myself I am Somenbop: ! 
(i;pxera \ SOY] ’ 
}’ I I I I } ’ 1} 1 ] thee te +} 207 ! 
Gi 4.—No, I don’t car [am ut to die, but before the flut- 
, } ? 
eri} t L, s, my dcath-bed carses wither you up into ' 
Sl)?T1S }) ) - 
+ *7 
}? j I] ‘ =4 7 . 77 ’ 
/ 4 ) / 14. e 
[ ‘y ad f / 
CURTAIN, 
Do Your Duty. 
‘ ‘ . 
V\ that Sir James Ferovsson, Panrt., M.P.. in Is to? ; 
t ll to repeal the ity on maA?rTia f s 
\ I rl | } } = \ d on , ion , } ti + t 
} , 4 } : 
’ S i uly ( QO | es 
! U tat 1 ft i to } . dad sii ‘ tt r ‘ 
to his bill, t hed 1 to let the ive & : 
Musical Mems. 7 
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TOWN TALE. 


By THe SAcUNTERER IN Socrery. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 











THE GRAND PRIX DE PARIS.—ASCOT ANTICIPATIONS. 
Pants, Tur Granp Horet, Monpay, JUNE 12. 
Vive ta France! Ever since I left my native shore, with the ex- 
ception of a brief but tumultuous interval of stomachic misery on board 
the packet, your Prophet has had a remarkably good time of it, never 
having been in Paris before, circumstances pecuniary and social being 
rather against him until recent luck. 
Paris—the looteacher Parisionum of the ancients—has been so often 


| Evection addresses are getting as plentiful as leaves in Vallombroso. 
| I don’t know—in the way of fiction—a more amusing style of litera- 
ture than is to be found in these manifestos. This time one of the 
funniest is Lorp RanexaGu’s despatch, or bulletin. or whatever is the 
military term for it, to the electors of Bodmin. The ALEXANDER of 
the Volunteer Service, instead of weeping that there are no worlds to 
conquer, goes straight to attack Mr. Wy.p and the ex-globe of 
Leicester-square. Then we have Mr. Hupson, the dethroned Railway 
King, at Whitby, where he crops up again, after his unlimited cropper, 





{ desenbed as ** so worded 


A a tt tt 


like the local jet. 


has been rather the reverse. 


from a popular journal, and date “ From our (book) stall.’’ 


THE reappearance of the Railway King is appropriate at a time 
This time, however, the smash- 
A com- 
| plaint has been made in the House, and the attention of Government 
| directed to the negligence and mismanagement which give rise to 
| these accidents; but, as a matter of course, ‘Government could do 
Parliament con- 


when railways are smashing again. 
| ing is transitive, and the sufferers pay in person, not pocket. 


nothing,” a fact with which we are all acquainted. 
tains too many directors for us to expect any improvement in the 
conduct of the companies. Until we can bring the necessity for a 
change palpably home to the railways by making the compensation 
they have to pay for negligence heavier than the profits they derive 
from it—in fact until railway travelling:is made a losing hazard to 
the companies we shall get nothing done. . 

‘ue Oxford dons are for the most part ina state of excitement at 
the proposed desecration of the grand old city by the establishment 
of the railway works there. I am inelined to think that they have 

lundered into the right in opposing it. The benefit to the trade of 
Oxford is questionable, the injury very evident. If the University 
behaves itself prettily in the matter of Mr. Giapsrone’s return, and 
proves itself worthy of our support, we'll see what can be done to 
transfer the works to Didcot or elsewhere. 

Lonxpon is being beautified by private enterprise. The palatial 
hotels which are rising in all quarters are really great additions to the 
métropolis in an architectural point of view. ‘The latest, and perhaps 
the largest and finest of these huge caravanserais, the Langham, was 
opened the other day, with a very public private view. The situation is 
noble, the look-out splendid, but I don’t see what prospect the share- 
holders can have of seeing their outlay back. The ornamentation is 

by a public creditor. We all owe Owen Jones a debt of gratitude. 


| The cost of such adornments in the style of old illumination must 
. ‘ ’ i a . . = . ® 

| considerably swell the item of missal-laneous expenditure in the com- 

f pany s accounts. 

| _ Tux South Kensington clique have muddled the Miniature Exhibi- 

| tion in their accustomed style. A heterogeneous jumble of good, bad 
oY M Yi4 : : . * . . “— < . 
and in iifferent miniatures of all periods, as excessive in quantity as it 
is deficient in quality, is not what should have been the result of their 
’ ° “ . . *“s¥* . 

{ labours ; and the audacity of charging five shillings for the catalogue 

| is insufferable. It is simply an imposition. 
, I sre a paragraph going the rounds of the papers, and describing 
the crowds that nightly frequent a certain wood to hear the song of 

} &nixhtingale. May I draw attention tothe note—a fifty pound one— 

| of another NigutTinGaLe—Muss Florence NicutincaLe —presented to 

| the National Lifeboat Association ¥ As great a crowd as possible 

| Should adopt this as their key-note. Capital embarked in lifeboats is 

| safe to return interest of the right sort. 

Iris not always that success attends on merit, but the popularity of 

| Arrah-na-TPogue is certainly well-deserved. It is one of the best 
dramas I ever saw, and admirably acted and put on thestage. There 

; are some capital characters and clever situations in it. Muxs. Bovct- 

CLT was as charmingly natural and touching as ever. Mr. Bovcrt- 


Mr. 
a creation, and the O’Grady of Mr. Broveuas» a first- 
cass bit of character-painting. I hear, by the bye, that Mr. 
Biovenam is about to return to America, and I regret it. Why did 


( 
e,uLt’s honesty is consummate acting. 
Villain is a fir 


Mux. Fecurer part with him? The good luck of the Lyceum seemed 
t) be transterred to the Oxford-street theatre when the author of | 
Bel D ind The Duke's Motto left the Lyceum company. 


I came the other day on a paragraph in a paper stating that “as Mr. 
M ec Ht was desirous of parting with Tiptree Hall, a number of gentle- 
= oe Ses i to buy it and present it to him,”’ which reads 
funnily. he oddest bit of questionable writing of this sort was to be 
- , ( Gawtte, in @ paragraph which it subse quently 
rorded a8 to convey an erroncous impression,”’ that 

MI} recs im r lL! cr. In ‘ + 4} . e 


fact, the exact opposite of what was intended. 


SS ———__ - — - 











It is very pleasant to be set right an any point, 
and one ought to be glad to learn from Mr. Hvupson’s own lips that 
he has been a benefactor of his species, because the general impression 
Westminster ought to be a very literary 
constituency to judge from the fact that two gentlemen connected 
in ditferont ways with literature are aiming at its representation—Mnr. 
Joun Sruart Miri and Mr. W. H. Smiru, who might take a hint 


lant, c'est avec grande émotion que je rise. 
l’ Ascot, le Général Peel est un bon cheval; mais Ely est un meilleur, 
I] est possible que les deux couriront une morte chaleur, or dead heat, 
mais je crois que Ely sera le vainqueur. 
Messicurs, elle n'a pas la fantéme d'une chance! 


Dominick Murray's | 


described that Nicnoxas will not detain your readers by details con- 
cerning of manners and customs, since such must be expected as 
different in foreign parts, and which instead of their flim-flam and 
their kickshaws, give mea honest joint anda good glass of sherry 
wine! 

With a paganism which Nico as will not attempt to extenuate nor 
set down in malice, the Grand Race was held yesterday (Sunday), but 
am bound to say, in spite of such profanity, and which I am told is 
habitual, the people were most well-conducted and more sober than 1s 
usual on a race-course amongst a contiguous people much given to 
speak of the French as “ our lively neighbours.” 

Ah, sir, you should have heard the old man cheer when Lewis 
NAPoLEon came on the course! ‘ Vive U’ Empéreur !”’ cries NICHOLAS, 
and “ Vive l’ Empress, et le Infant Prince Imperial, bless his petet cwur. 
I have always respected that eminent man, looking upon him as a 
sort of political Nycuenas himself, which have had his ups and downs, 
but rose to success, exactly like your Prophet, by his own determina- 
tion and sagacity: Besides; the French (ike a strong government. I 
have now been in Paris two whole days and a half, so cam speak from 
personal experience of theircharacter. 

You will already have heard the result of the race from other and 
earlier sources of information, and which what I allude to isthe 
electric fluid. The victory again fell to my own old favourite—to that 
horse which I have stood through thick and thin, regardless of 
calumny, and too proud to hedge, namely, videlicet, 

GLADIATRUR: 


I think I predicted as much in my contribution to Number Five of 
the New Serious, but not having a file of the paper by me in this 
forcign clime, cannot say positive. I know I meant to, at any rate, 
and, personally, I backed him heavy. 

After the race, however, who should come up to Nicnoras but your 
French correspondent, M. Jean Gopi, than whom I am sure a more 
affable young gentleman, though too much given to coloured clothes 
and shrugging up of his shoulders, and flinging his arms out like a 
spread eagle, and speaking through his nose, and I don’t believe could 
tell a three-year-old from a old cart-horse, but we can't all be 
NicHoiases ; so off we went to an International banquet, and plenty of 
champagne, but the old man was cautious, Mr. Editor, and stuck to 
his sherry wine. 

And as soon as the feed was over, sir, hang me if they didn’t propose 
the jolly good health of the Sportive Men of Angleterre! It says in 
the paper that thanks was returned by Mr. Morris; but the paper 
must have had too much to drink, or not been familiar with fashion, 
because, as for Mr. Mornis, who is a most respectable man-—as for 
him interrupting of Nicnovas, and taking the words as | may say out 
of your Prophet’s mouth, why Mr. Morus would scorn the action. 

No, Mr. Editor; Nicuoras returned thanks, as your Sportive Kditor, 
and well he did it, though your Prophet says so, considering it was in 
a foreign language with which [ am not habitually familiar, though 
second to none as regards purity of accent. 


It was at this dinner that I gave my Ascot tip. Of course time 


alone can show whether it will prove successful, but you are tolerabl 


well aware by this time, I should fancy, that the old man is not a fool. 
This, then, is my tip, and which I hope it will reach you in time to 


be published in Number Six of the New Seriods. 


“* Messieurs,”’ I said, ‘‘ unaccoutumé comme je suis au publique par- 
Quant au Coupe de 


Comme pour Fille de I’ Air, 


Here Gopi got noisy, but some of the French bookmakers who had 


laid heavy against the General, came up to Nicno.as and wanted to 
kiss the old man on the cheek; but Nicnoxras keeps his kisses for the 
maids of merry England 
the bottle pass, and we'll fill another glass, to the maids of merry, 
merry England! 


Let 


the maids of merry, merry England. 


NICHOLAS. 


Note.—It will be observed that our esteemed correspondent dates 


“Paris, Monday, June 12,’’ but the packet only reached us on Friday, 
June 16th, and it bore the postmark, not of Paris, but of Windsor. 
| We have written to his Belgravian address for an explanation.—Ep. 
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WHAT SENSATION HAS COME TO AT LAST! 


Mamma :—“ Tart rou A PRETTY sTORY ? WELL, WHAT SHALL IT BE?”’ 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 
My pear Lonp Amnertey,—You are young; and you have no, 
doubt often been told by your venerable papa that foreign travel would | 
improve your mind. | 
Acting, I presume, under your illustrious parent's advice, you went 
abroad. It was very good of you to do so, and it adds another to the 
long list of priceless services for which our country is indebted to 
the house of Russe.r. 
Writing in great haste, I have unwittingly used the word “ price- 
less.’” I beg to withdraw that expression. 
For, my dear Loxp Amuen ey, I find that on Thursday night, the | 
Sth June, 1865, the pubdlic were called upon to contribute the sum of 
forty-two pounds fourteen shillings towards your travelling expenses. 
- My esteemed friend Mx. Layanp, who could not have felt particu. | 
larly proud or happy that evening, had to state that you were good 
enough to take your passage twice in our men-of-war. You sailed 
from Corinth to Ancona; you sailed from the Pirwusto Kallimaki. 
I sincerely trust that you enjoyed yourself on both occasions. 
But, my very dear young friend, it seems that the extra expense 
caused to the captains by your affability amounts to that sum which | 
have already named; and as those gentlemen, although they doubtless 
value the pleasure of your company, might not have wished to pay 
twenty-one pounds seven shillings apiece for it, Great Britain has 
to defray twice that amount. 
Great Britain can, of course, do so without any danger of becoming 
bankrupt; but I respectfully submit to you that there was no earthly 
reason why she should. 
You were not travelling in the public service ; and I confess to you 


mv share of the £42 14s. 

‘T am not aware that when Lorp Denny's son goes down for his own 
purposes to King’s Lynn, or young Mr. Guiapstone for similar reasons 
takes the train from London to Chester, those gentlemen are in the 


Small Child :—“ Anout A NICH 'ITTLE GIRL WHO HAS MURDERED HER PAPA AND MAMMA, AND ALL HER ‘ITTLE BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


that, as an individual taxpayer (to a very large amount), I rather grudge | 


~ § 99 





| habit of asking the British Empire to pay for their railway tickets and 
their hotel expenses. 


I am, as you know, nota fervid politician ; but it does appear to me, 


as a mere question of gentlemanly feeling, that you and your friends 
have made a slight mistake. 


If your own impressions on the subject should take the form of 


“* Conscience Money,” I shall be happy to forward to my valued friend 
Mr. GLavstong, senior, the sum of £42 14s., on receiving your 
cheque for £42 14s. ld. The difference of 1d. (say, one penny) I 
deduct for postage; but I do not charge you anything at all for the 
present number of my very excellent and clever periodical. 


Yours, more in sorrow than in anger, 


Fon. 








MAXIMS. 
By ovr own Babpace. 
Ir has been observed that two and two make four—but what for ? 
Ir is frequently argued that three twos make six; but then a rough 
sea-voyage will do the same. 
‘Tue conjunction of four and four constitutes eight, but the union of 
a couple is not always productive of love. 


CHORUS OF BARRISTERS 


On the South Wales Circuit. 


WRETCHED must other circuits be, 
Doomed to address an ugly he; 
But oh! how fortunate are we, 
To plead our suits unto a Suez! 





Lerrers op Crepit.—I. O. TU. 
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MRS. BROWN AT THE OPERA, 


“Was ever you at the Italian opera, Mrs. Brown?” says Mus. 
Watters to me last week, as I was a-drinking tea along with her, as 
has a genteel apartment just close by the Middlesex ’Ospital, thro’ 
being in the straw-bonnet line, as isn’t what it were, when I’ve give 


a guinea for a Dunstable, as was all the fashion, out of my own pocket, 
as would turn to the last, and then dye equal to new. So I says, 


“No, mum,’’ I says, “I never were, tho’ I’ve heerd tell on it often 
and often, thro’ my dear mother’s own sister, as had a husband a fire- 
man there night and day, and I know well as she’s often heerd them 
Italians a-doing their music beautiful thro’ him. Not as all Italian 
means music, for I’m sure there’s Mr. JENN1NGS, as keeps the Italian 
warehouse next door but one to where we used to lodge, there wasn’t 
much music in his hollaring at his ’prentice in langwidge as was 
downright low-lived, that it was; and as to Italians I don't hold with 
their ways, as I'm sure had something of a hand in my silver tea- 


spoons, as was took, I may say, under my very nose while they was | 


a-playing of their bagpipes and a-dancing like maniacs broke loose all 
over the place; but certainly they must be fond on it as I should say.” 
‘‘Oh, yes,” says Mrs. Waters, “ it’s well known as they is, and I’ve 
heard ’em myself and often.” 


wasn't a-listening to, so must have been a-doing it for their own 
amusements.” ‘ Well,” says Mrs. WaA.TeERs, “would you like for to 
go and hear the Italian Opera?” “Won't it be late?” I says. 
“ Oh, no,’”’ says she, *‘ we can come away whenever we likes thro’ me 
a-having of a friend as can get us in, and it’s close by, not three 
streets off.’’ 
ten at the carliest, and it may be half-past; but,’ I says, “no 
scrouging and pushing, Mrs. Wa.rers, if you please.” ‘Oh, dear, 
no,” says she. “I’m glad of that,” says I, “for I’m not one for no 
crowds, as is a deal too free in their ways for me.’”’ So when tea was 
over, and me being refreshed, as is a meal as will do it when beef and 
mutton won't, Mxs. Waxrers says, “‘ There’s plenty of time, and we 
won't have no hurry-skurry.” I says, “ Not if I knows it; for,” I 
says, “I’m warm clothed, and the least thing would throw me into 


that violent glow as taking of a sudden chill on might be the death on | 


me ;’’ for thro’ the weather a-looking lowery, and being far from settled, 
and never knowing how to dress, I'd took precautions in my Saxony 


cloth, as look equal to French merino, a black velvet bonnet, and my 


Angola shawl, I was warm, not to say hot. So we was a-chatting 


friendly over a little drop warm, thro’ being old friends, as lived | 


oncet in a family in the Regency Park, as she married from. I says, 
‘Mus. WALTERS, mum, what is the name of this here Italian Opera 
as we're a-goin’ to?”’ ‘The Prince of Wales’s Theatre,” says she. 
“Oh, indeed,”’ I says; “‘ I’m sure I hope they don’t go on there as they 
do at his ma’s.” ‘ Well,” she says, “it was the QueEEN’s oncet.” 


“Oh, really,” I says. “‘ Yes,” says she ; “ but thro’ her ’eavy inflictions | 


she’s give it up to the Prince or WAxzsalong with all the other grand 
things as she don’t take no pleasure in now; as I can feel for her, for 
when I buried Watters it seemed as tho’ all was took.” “Ah!” I 


says, “poor thing! she takes on dreadful, I’m told, as is nat’ral, I 


often thinks on her when I sees poor Mrs. Gipprncos, as lives at the 
back of me, as was left with nine straggling infants, with nothin’ to 
cling to but the mangle, as is dragging her into the grave; and lost 


two families thro’ taking on and not goin’ for the work regular.” | 
Bless my heart! how 


Says Mus. Watters, “ Why, there goes eight. 
we have been a-chattering.” So as we had our things on we started 
off, rather too sharp for me, but soon got there, as is a elegant place, 


and ladies a-goin’ in dressed like ball-rooms, as we had to stop till | 


they was in, and was then showed up two pair of stairs quite genteel, 
and real gentlemen a-standin’ about, as was that polite to Mus. 
Watters as makes me say, ‘‘ Well, to be sure, it’s fine to be you,”’ as 
certainly ‘as a noble way with her, thro’ bein’ used to quality in 
working for West-end ‘ouses. So we got comfortable seats, tho’ 
there was more light than I cared for, thro’ having eyes as is easily 
infected ; but certainly it was lovely—I never see, and the music 
a-playin’, and a sweet pretty picter to look at, and all the ladies and 
gentlemen down below as looked like a flower-garden, and some on 
‘em a-looking out of windows, leastways they was like windows in 
having of curtains but no glass. I says, ‘Are they the singers ?’’ 
Mus. Waters says, ‘ No—the boxes.’’ ‘Oh,’ I says, “ indeed.”’ 
Whatever she meant by boxes I can't think, for just then they pulls 
up the picterand showed another as was beautiful, the snow a-laying 
deep, as made it feel quite cool and refreshing where we was, but must 
be cold for them as lives there. Solasks Mus. Watters, ‘‘ Wherever 
isit?’’ Shesays, “Overthere.”’ I says, “ Indeed!’ I says; “ I hopes 
not among the Hottenpots, as didn’t ought to be showed, as I oncet 
see a Wenus myself of that persuasion as was a sight for quantity; 
but just as I was a-asking, in come a lot of young gals a-dancing like 
mad, as their shoes was noisy, but p'raps they did it for to keep 
theirselves warm, tho’ I must say as all the ladies didn’t seem to 


a 





“So have I,” says I, “and late o’ | 
nights, too, a-playing on their orgins thro’ the pouring rain, as nobody | 


“ Well,” I says, “‘ Brown can’t be here to fetch me till | 


| “ Whatever is there to laughat?”’ I says. 


mind the cold a bit in low necks and short sleeves, and it’s well it’s 
no worse, for some of them foreigners don't wear nothing at all, as 
I’ve heerd my own godfather say as is their ways over there. I 
couldn't exactly make out what it was all about, no more couldn’t 
Mrs. Watters, as the heat makes sleepy; but of course, thro’ it’s 
being Italian, wasn't to be looked for. Certainly I never did see 
nicer-looking young gentlemen, and dressed for all the world like 
Cheyney ornaments—dears, they was. I wanted to ask Mrs. Watters 
about them, but whenever I opened my mouth parties hished and 
hushed dreadful. Well, one young gentleman, with lovely hair, in 
particular took my fancy, as spoke out weglar English, and made 
parties as didn’t know theirselveg keep busting out a-laughing. I 
wonder as the young gentleman wasn’t hurt; but no, he kep’ on 
a-smiling quite pleasant; and then there come in a young oe —I 
won't say a fine gal, but certainly a fine ooman, with a ’ead of ‘air as 
was wonderful. MWell,»when she come for’ard I’m blest if they didn’t . 
clap their hands and roar with laughter. I’m sure if it had been me 
I should have got my temper up, and Ivewonder it didn’t hern, for 
them foreigners.as ’ot-tempered and up in»a minit, as I've often heerd 
them say as has been in them parts; indeed, my own aunt thro’ 
marriage, as never could a-bear the foreigners, thro’ having a niece of 
hern eat by them, as emigrated to South Wales, thro’ living in a mis- 
sionary family, as was all eat down to ‘the baby in the cradle, as 
couldn’t have done nothing to provoke their appetites, being that 
tender, as is nat’ral. Well, they all got-adancing and a-singing, as 
is the ways with them foreigners, a party come in black, as had 


a muff on his head, and looked that solemn as I should say he'd 


known sorrers; and then there was more singing and dancing, and 
one young fellow he jumped enough for to bring the place down, as 
was a ’cavenly dancer. But, ‘pon my*word,my head got a-aching 
thro’ people a-laughing like mad all about ;.so I says to Mus. WA.trens, 
**T can’t hear a word for 
them,” for with my velvet bonnet I’mrrather hard of hearing. So I 
says to a young chap as was a-setting next me, “I wish as you 
wouldn’t keep a-shouting out inemy ear. Whatever is there to laugh 
at? Ican’t see nothing to keep a-yelling like that ;’’ for, indeed, the 
place looked solemn thro’ being of a bedroom, leastways I should say 
a shake-down for a make-shift; and there was the solemn gent 
a-goin’ to bed, when if that fine gal as we'd seen afore didn’t come in 
thro’ the winder! ‘* Well,’’ I says, “I never see such boldness in my 
born days.”’ I says, “Mrs. Waters, mum, if it don’t make no 
difference to you, p'raps you wouldn't mind a-coming ‘ome; for,’ I 
says, “it’s all very well for Royal families to go on like this,” I 
says, “but I should say as it didn’t ought to be allowed. I'm sure as 
no Queen as is a lady wouldn't have such goin’s-on under her nose.” 
So people begins to hollar from behind, “Set down!’’ “T shan't,’’ I 
says; “I’m a-going.” Just then a young fellow reaches over and 
fetched me such a bonneter, as the saying is, that if Mrs. Watters 
hadn’t have ketched me I should have pitched over. I ups with my 
umbrella for to give him one back, when it missed, and came down on 
a old gentleman's bald head as was setting by. “ What do you mean 
by that?” sayshe. “I didn’t go to do it,” says I. ‘Come ont!” 
says Mns. Watters, “you're a outraging decency.” ‘ What,” I 
says, “ ANNA Manta WALTERS, you turn agin me!’’ I says; and I was 
that ’urt as I busted into tears. I says, ‘‘ You've been and sent.a 
harrow thro’ me as will kindle in my bussim to the last.” ‘Well, 
parties hollared so, and Mrs. Watters she forces me into my seat, 
where I was a-sobbing fit to break my heart, and didn’t take no notice 
of nothing till after a deal more singing and dancing they dropped a 
large dark thing. ‘Well,’ I says, “Mus. Wavrexrs, mum, Y you 
please, let me go home.”” So we was a-going out when the young 
chap as was close by he bust out a-laughing, and says to another 
hidjeot, “I’m blest if that old gal ain’t took it all in earnest.”’ I 
says, You did ought to be ashamed of yourselves a-grinning there.” 
I says, “If I was your mother I'd keep you at home; for,” I says, 
“you ain’t fit company for the Prixce ory WALzs, you ain't.” ut 
they only grinned the more, and I comes out with Mrs, Wavrens, as 
says, ‘‘ Whatever made you go on like that? I think you must have 
been a-dreaming.” ‘ Well,” I says, “ Mrs. Wavrers, 1 don't want 
no words with you,” I says. “ Not as I calls it friendly in you to have 
took up agin me; but,” I says, “certainly that opera was uncommon 
lovely ; and no wonder as princes is took with such alovely gal as that ; 
but why ever she should come a-walking about into people's rooms 
like that puzzles me.” “Oh,” says she, “she's a snambler.” “A 
what?” says I. “ Why, one as walks in her sleep.” I says, “ Oh, 
indeed ; why didn’t you mention it?’ “ Well, then,” I says, “I'd 
cure her quick, as is easy done, thro’ a-sewing their hedgowns to the 
ticking, tying of their legs, or even a thorough draught took sudden; 
but,” I says, ‘‘in my opinion, them operas ain't much better than 
plays, and I don't hold with them;’’ and we was home afore Brown 
come, and I never said a word to him, for he’s reglar play-mad, and 
if he was to know as I'd been even to the opera he'd be always 
wanting to drag me about to theayters, as don’t suit my complaint, 
so I don’t go. 
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A DAY’S RIDE. 

A Lire’s Romanes, 1x Turner Tapieavx. 
Morning.—The Steamboat. Dramatis Persone—Avovstvs and a 
GENTLEMAN. 

Avo.—How balmy is the breeze! 
a 1ENT (dectsively).—I must give it up. I never cou/d guess a conun- 
m. 


Avo.—No, no, I don’t mean that! All I wish to remark is 





or HERE’S a tempting bit of greenery—of rus tn urbe scenery— - 

That’s haunted by the London “ upper ten ;’’ 

Where, by exercise on horseback, an equestrian may force back 
Little fits of tedium vite now and then. 


Oh, the times that I have been there, and the types that I have seen there 
Of that gorgeous cockney animal, the “ swell,” 

And the scores of pretty riders (both patricians and outsiders) 
Are considerably more than I can tell. 


When first the warmer weather brought these people all together, 
And the crowds began to thicken through the Row, 

I reclined against the railing on a sunny day, inhaling 
All the spirits that the breezes could bestow. 


And the riders and the walkers, and the thinkers and the talkers, 
Left me lonely in the thickest of the throng. 

Not a touch upon my shoulder—not a nod from one behelder— 
As the stream of Art and Nature went along. 


But I brought away one image, from that fashionable scrimmage, 
Of a figure and a face—ah, such a face! 

Love has photographed the features of that loveliest of creatures 
On my memory, as Love alone can trace. 


Did I hate the little dandy with long whiskers (they were sandy), 
Whose absurd salute was honoured by a smile ? 

Did I marvel at his rudeness in presuming on her goodness, 
When she evidently loathed him all the while ? 


Oh, the hours that I have wasted, the regrets that I have tasted, 
Since the time (it seems a century ago), 

When my heart was won instanter by a lady in a canter, 
On a certain sunny day in Rotten-row! 


Ave.—A conviction once formed is like the South American 


' anaconda, which coils itself into inextricable knots, and then refuses 
| to yield to external pressure. 


_whose mind was nearly as encyclopwdic as yours. 


Lapy.—Sir, you have an encyclopedic mind. I once had an uncle 
He is gone, 


| though, and I am left alone in the world to be trodden on—especially 
| the corns. 


tracted 


Guznt.—Oh, don’t say al/, because I feel that I could go on listening | 


to you for years—for centuries ! 

Avo.—But how should you manage about food ? 

Gent (fimidly).—l fancy that a half-quartern loaf and a little 
porringer of water from the neighbouring brook would suffice for my 
daily wants. 

Avo.—lIt shall be arranged. And now let us return to the breeze— 
the river, the barges, and those few portions of the Thames Embank- 
ment which are already visible above the undulating surface of the 

Gent.—I say, did ~ ever try to write a book ? 





Ava. (after a pause).—I cannot remember the incident. Why ? 

Gent.—Because-—but, no, I never cou/d guess a conundrum. Go 
home, admirable young man, and write original poems without an 
instant’s delay. Bring me several of them in three days. My name 
is Lonoman, or else Murray, I forget which, but it's in the Directory 
somew here. . 

Avo. (emptying his poekets).—And I—fool that I am—have left my 
Directory at home. : 

Gunt.—Never mind, here's my card. Young man, the path to 
fame lies before you. In three months the whole of Europe will 
resound with your praises. 

Avo.—Oh, horror !—I mean, oh, rapture! My generous benefactor, 
how can I repay this kindness ? 
Gunt.—By—but, no, I never could 
indeed feel what it is to be a publisher. 

Tasieav.— The boat stops. 


guess a conundrum. Now I 





Noon.— The Omnibus. Avoustvs and a Lapy. 

Lapy.—Sir, you have trodden upon a corn of mine which never in- 
jured you. Therefore—— 

Avoe.—Nay, madam, the action was involuntary, and the explanation 
shall be unpremeditated. When aman—— ~~ m 

Lapy (Aastily).—* Travels, he mustn't look queer!’’ I anticipate 
your paltry subterfuge, but I look on Cuantes Maruews as a brilliant 
sophist, and even a quotation from J’atter versus Clatter cannot alter 
my conviction. 


AvG. (passionately).—Is there no remedy? Mr. E1spnpere has ex- 





Lapy.—Your suggestion comes like a ray of light across a path 
where all was dark before. If the devotion of a lifetime 
Ava. (kneeling).—Then you accept the poet’s love? My lot is 
humble, but we will share it together. 
Lapy.—I will work for you, slave for you. I will take in washing. 
I will 
ConpbuctTor (outside).—Paddington! 
TasLeau.— Omnibus draws up. 











Night.—The Train. AvGustus and a STRANGER. 


STRANGER (anzxiously).—Can you tell me whether this train stops at 
London ? 

Ava. (enjoying his confuston).—I can. 

Srrancer.—Then do. The information will be considered perfectly 
confidential. Iam rich, but honest. 

Avo.—Then make it worth my while and you shall know everything. 
Listen, old man. This morning I was friendless, hopeless, destitute. 
I now possess the plighted word of a young and lovely female—at 
all events, a female—who is shortly to be mine. In three months I 
shall have achieved a proud position in the world of letters, and 

ania pee hard! I’ve heard something very like this in a 
SLi ye-p ay. 

Ave.—Of course you have. 
the mirror up to nature, to show vice her own image, &c. 
talk about me. I was thinking that money 

STRANGER (smi/ing).—Come, come, I see what it is. Young people 
will be young people, so I forgive you, Harry; andif our kind patrons 
will only Ah, ycu should have seen Jack BANNISTER, young man. 

Ave.—And the money? 

STRANGER (pulling out a pocket-book).—Take it, marry and be happy. 
Buy a semi-detached villa, and get as much horse exercise as possible. 
How about London? Shall we soon be there ? 

Avo. (pocketing the bank-notes).—It strikes me that you're in the 
pgm train. Weare going away from London, liberal but careless 
old man! 





It’s the business of the drama to hold 
But let us 








TABLEAU.—Train goes on, 
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Miss Barteman’s father, made his d¢}@¢ as an aged Welsh harper, and 
delivered a curse with startling melodramatic effect. : 

The new operatic burlesque at the Strand, Windsor Castle, is the 
work of Mr. Burnanp. It is founded on the romance of the same 
name by Mr. Harrison Arnswortn. It is full of the fun, pun, word- 
' ; catching, and wit peculiar to its author's other efforts. Our limits 
cravat, collar, coat, or waistcoat over the neck and shoulders. The | wil} not permit us to describe it at length; but it must be mentioned 
atmosphere of a theatre is stifling in the extreme. There are the gas- | ¢hat it is an operatic burlesque—that is, that all the music is original, 
lights above us and the horsehair below. Some of the springs in the | and that Mr. Franx Musa kAVE has composed such sparkling melodies 
seats of the stalls are broken; there is one seat in one stall—we will | and quaint concerted pieces as to induce a hope that this sort of enter- 
not mention its number—from which we have suffered martyrdom. tainment will become naturalized among us 

The pleasantest production of the past week has been a comic drama Apropos of music, I hear that B A fricaine is to be produced this 
—s P ep of oe a Soe title - War to the a a season at Covent Garden. We have heard the opera, and, therefore, 
a thoroughly melodramatic sound about it, and savours more 0 e : co . . iste, 
old Queen’s Theatre, when it was devoted to such pieces as The Dying know how noble an enjoyment is preparing for amateurs and artists 
Words of Bill Jones; The Maniac’s Last Curse but One; The Seven 
Seaffolds of Schwartzburg ; Bosen Billy, and the Flag that Braved a 
Thousand Years and never Surrendered to a Foe; or, The Executioner’s 
Daughter ; Jonathan Wild’s Son, and True Blue for Ever,—than of 
the elegant time of modern extravaganzas; nevertheless, it treats of 
modern social life in quiet, orderly Bayswater. The belligerent 
parties are a fashionable swindler and two ladies. A kick injudi- 
ciously given at an improper time and place by the fashionable 
swindler toa humble but dishonest greengrocer, rouses beneath the 
greengrocer’s vest a hatred which would almost seem incompatible 
with his peaceful vegetable calling. It is needless to say that the 
fashionable swindler comes to grief. Two ladies against one man are 
long odds, to say nothing of the greengrocer. The characters in the 
drama are Captain Chisleton (Mr. Smpney Bancrort), the fashionable 
swindler; John Blunt (Mr. Dewar), an honest Somersetshire gentle- 
man; Mr. Harcourt (Mr. Montcomgry), weak-minded, though 
married, and apt to be led away by clubs and captains from the con- 
jugal téte-a-téte and domestic tea-urn (as the author, Mr. Byron, 
might say, he is not of a domestic tea-urn of mind); Nobley, the 
greengrocer (Mr. Joun Ciarke), selfish though dishonest, and tipsy 
though revengeful; Mrs. Harcourt (Miss Fanny Joserus), too charm- 
ing; Mrs. Delacour, a young widow (Miss Marie Witton), charming 































FROM OUR STALL. 


No sooner are the early gooseberries pendent from their uninterest- 
ing stalks or branches than our stall begins to be too hot to be com- 
fortable, and we envy the ladies that cool costume that has no burden of 
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ODE. 
By AN Imprecunious Port. 


How fresh and innocent the breeze 

That skims the morning milk, and meads! 
It hovers now among the trees, 

And then to other spots proceeds. 


T love the air so calm, so cool, 

That breathes upon my fevered brow. 
It wakes my appetite; poor fool, 

I'd break my fast, but don’t know how. 


For, ah! the wind, I love so well, 
Unfeeling mocks me while I praise it, 
Because I cannot—cannot tell 
What means I can adopt to raise it! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


too; Parson and Trimmer (Miss Lavinz and Miss Betta WILTon), 
Arcades ambo, i.e., ladies’ maids, both of inquiring minds and matrimonial 
proclivities. The piece was capitally acted, the audience were highly 


pleased, and, it is to be presumed, the author was too—at least he looked 


very pleased when he bowed his acknowledgments from the stage. 

Many morals may be deduced from War to the Knife. 
few: never marry a woman who had a sweetheart before she saw 
you; never keep quinine in the drawing-room, it is a temptation to 
the visitors; never go to slee 
your wife, and as such, entitled to every inattention; never eat seven- 
teen bundles of asparagus in a week; never kick a greengrocer who 
waits at table, you might hurt yourself; never have shares in a bank 
that is shaky; never defraud nobody; pay your own debts—if you 
can’t, get somebody else to pay them for you; lastly, get married, 
affectionately if you can, but ge¢ married. 

Of the revival of SHakespearr’s Twelfth Night at the Olympic we 
cannot speak except in terms of dispraise. We elect, therefore, not 
to speak of it at all, hoping that it is one of those mistakes that will 
not occur again. 

The story of Geraldine, the new tragic play at the Adelphi, had it 
been clothed in modern garb would have made an excellent sensation 
drama. A proud and beautiful heiress, in the absence of her betrothed, 
becomes a hunchback. She dreads to meet her lover's eyes, and when 
she does &, offers to annul the marriage contract. But the lover isa 
true gentleman, and insists on taking for richer and for poorer, for 
handsomer and uglier. They are married. An insidious priest— 
whose utter villany would confirm Mr. Wuatuzy in his rather 
strong convictions—persuades the wife that her husband and her 
sister love each other. The wife thinks of her sister's loveliness and 
of her own deformity—‘ Haply for I am’”—hunchbacked, &c.—and is 
stung to madness. She enters her sistee’s bedchamber resolved to 
murder her. Now all this in coats, trousers, Belgravia or Padding- 
tonia, among the appliances of every-day life, and made to look pro- 
bable by allusions to modern manners, would have had a great effect. 
Unluckily the dramatist has thought proper to lay the scene in Wales, 
which is a long way off, and in the time of Epwarp Tur Finest, which 
is still further off, and people care more now-a-days for yesterday's 
police reports than for legends and stories of the Crusades. We do 
not say that this is not a want of taste, or that the cry of “Sr. 
Georce for Merrie England!” is not preferable to that of “ Mrxx for 
Westminster !”’ only that the success of a play depends considerably 
on its being well-timed and on its date and costume. The Colleen Bawn 
and Arrah-na-Pogue would have been less successful in the year 1800 
than in 1862 and 1865. M1ss Bateman plays the heroine of. the play 
with sweetness in its earlier portions, and with great energy and 
power in the two last acts. Miss Crana Denvit’s performance of 
the innocent sister was also highly commendable. Mr. BaTEMan, 


Here are a 


in presence of a lady unless she be 


A Quverist.—We really cannot inform you what is intended by the 
term, “a literary effort,’’ unless it alludes to a gentleman attempting 
to balance his books. 

Aw Irattan Scuotar.—As you surmise, the expression, “ Aw ri, 
ole filer! (hic)’’ may be described as being spoken sotto voce. 

Porticus is anxious to know when morning breaks. He should 
apply to “ The Registrar for the Day”’ at the Court of Bankruptcy. 

A CorrEsPponDENT, who has neglected to sign his name, states that 
he sends us “The Forgettings of a Defective Memory” as a series 
of interesting recollections. Unluckily he has omitted to enclose the 
MS. When he recollects himself perhaps he will remember what he 
has not done. 

Parses wishes to know whether we have ever met with ‘“ Caou 
Tchouc, or the Indian Robber.’ We have never rubbed shoulders 
with him to our knowledge. 

A Man or Tus Times.— We have not got the book in question; but 
we venture to guess that you will find on reference to it that the Rev. 
Newman Lat, subsequently raised to the ge as Lonp LyvepEn 
for his able editing of the Art Journal, is not related to the Egyptian 
Halls, and only very distantly connected with the Marble Halls of 
Bohemia. 

Potty Trx.—We agree with you that M.P.ricism is only another 
name for quackery very often. 

TAN-HAUSER is anxious for information as to the removal of freckles. 
Loosen the epidermis round them gently with a spade, sprinkle 
cayenne over the spot, pot them out as soon as they begin to strike, 
and tell Picxrorp to call for them in afewdays. This is never- 
failing. 

tartermeswe—‘The motto of the Ancient and Honourable Com- 
pany of Parcels Delivery is ‘‘ Packs vobiscum.” 

Sruprovs.—The best naturalists acquit the London sparrow of in- 
tentional cynicism in the manner in which he applics the term 
“cheep ”’ to every relation of life. 

A Fgtiow or Tue Hoxticuttunat Socrery.—The society is about 
to give a dinner-table show, and we can see no reason why your pro- 
posal for a canine exhibition should be set aside. It has stronger 
claims on the support of the society than the dinner-tables, because 
we have all of us seen dog-roses ; but then, tables have leaves, you sec. 


Proverbial Philosophy. 


A youn friend of ours, whose opinions derive a tinge of bitterness 


from the beer he imbibes, says that although it is quite true that “ one 
swallow does not make a énmmer,’’ a summer like this 
| swallow—a good deal of liquid. 


makes one 
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BRUT OR 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


I mare them all! 


Oh, Mr. Cuantes Darwry, if I had but hold of the fingers that you 


Of course I know very well that it’s no use crying over spilt milk, | wrote your absurd book with, for just a little quarter of an hour, J’d 
and that when an unfortunate monkey has been torn from his home | Origin of a you! 


and dragged away from his wives and families, the best thing he can 
do is to grin and toe it. But I do hate them, for all that! 

Yes; by Africa, and Asia! By the equator, 
by my own blue tail! 


‘Lords of the creation,’’ they call themselves, do they? I dare say. 
Look at ’em, covered all over with clothes! Why there's not one of 


by the tropics, and | the whole set that could climb a palm-tree. And then the wretched 


meanness of wearing trousers simply because they haven't any tails! 


Oh, you dear little boy, do put your darling little hands into the | Hang it all, it’s their misfortune rather than their fault, and I should 


cage—just a little further, dear. Don't be afraid of its own old 
monkey-wonkey! No—you won't ? 

Lucky for you, my beauteous babe ; for imprisonment sharpens the 
teeth, but it don't improve the temper. 

I fancy that if I swing round to the next bar I can get a good 
clutch at that swell’s long yellow whiskers. . 

Missed him, by Jupiter Ammon ! 

After all, might isn’t right. Why on earth, because they happen to 
excel me in mere brute force, should they clap me up in a cage, with 
some of the very lowest of my race ? 

A bun? 
doubt. J know you, you yellow-haired minx. J see you, showing off 
your daintily-gloved little paw, you blue-eyed hypocrite! Yah! 

What's that you say, you chattering little ape from the rock of 
Gibraltar? The keeper’s coming, is he? Let him come, sir! He 
won't find me a toady; he won't find mea sneak ; he won't find » 
trying to curry favour with him. 

Hot, hot, hot! How my eyes blink ! 

I wonder how the other fellows like it? I don't believe there’s one 
of usin the whole garden that doesn't hate and despise our cowardly 
gaolers. . . . Ah, there’s the lion roaring, and well he may, poor 
old fellow, cooped up as he is, and with not so much asa baby to 


} 


Oh, yes, Miss ; and very charitable you think yourself, no | 


} 


munch until it pleases the keep r to bring him round some raw beef! | 


And even then, how do you suppose that Ac, a gentleman, every inch 
of him, from the crown of his head to the tip of his tail, likes to take 
his meals in the presence of a crowd of gaping Cockneys? Yah! 
It's absolutely indecent; it's unworthy even of a man! Man, 
forsooth! And they talk about anthfopoid apes, do they, and “de- 
velopment?’ J’d anthropoid’em! J’ddevelope'em! — 


be ashamed to sneer even ata man, for a merely physical defect. But 
what sickens me is the wretched hypocrisy of the whole thing! 
But it’s no use talking. I shall have my forty winks. 


EN AVANT. 
**’T 1s false to say through us Art backward falls,’ 


Cries PopGer, manager of music-halls, 

‘** For though we gave the public one long course 
Of the best music from the highest source, 
Music of Britain, Italy, and France, 

The public still compels us to add-Vancez.””_ 


LIGNUM “ VITTY.” 

A PARAGRAPH having recently appeared, announcing the invention 
of ‘a new process for photographing on wood,” the Secretary of State 
for India is most anxious it should be stated that he is not the Woop 
in question. He doesn't like anything telegraphic or photographic— 
or graphic in any way ; but specially with regard to this process 
wishes to have his negative taken as positive. 


A Legal Ostrich. 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper has just been issued, containing a supple- 
mentary estimate of £5,000, proposed to be voted for the year ending 
3lst March, 1866, to meet the expense of beginning a digest of the law 
of England. In the present state of the law we should think it would 


| be difficult to prevail upon anybody to swallow it for that sum ; and 


as for digesting it, we don't believe that possible. 


Res 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 80, Fleet Street, and Phenix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKEB, 
at 80, Fleet Street.—June 24, 1565. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FEAT. * 


This is Clara, who being rather vain of her new Pomped 
would come nicely in her photograph, and little knew 
giving them ! 


SELECTED ADDRESSES. 


From Excuvsrve Sources or INroRMATION. 


No. HERTFORDSHIRE. 


GENTLEMEN,—In again soliciting the honour of re-clection at your 
hands, permit me to remind you that the Truthful and the Beautiful 
are One. 

In distant AZons the Attic Philosophers of the Garden and the 
Porch worshipped, under Melodious Types, the Graceful and the 
Strong. 

I am, therefore, distinctly in favour of a large reduction of the 
Malt Tax. 

Beautiful Tusculum! There Cicero mused as he wandered through 
the Shady Grove or listened to the murmur of the Classic Stream. 
Yes, there is a spell in its very name for the Scholar and the Poct! 

Accordingly, I would support any well-considered measure for the 
extension of Reform in a Lateral Direction. 

Oh, Eros, young God of Love! Oh, Aphrodite, Fairest of the 
Celestials! Oh, Hebe and Others! Ye still rule, ye Olympians, in 
the hearts of Men! 

I shall, therefore, not attempt to interfere with Sir J. P. Witpe’s 

dministration of Justice in the Divorce Court. 

Genius, thou art Immortal and Supreme! 

Matters it whether thy Votary finds Expression for his Dream of 
the Ideal in the Chisel of the Sculptor or the Gillott of the Bard ? 

Again reminding you that the Truthful and the Beautiful are One, 
I have only to state in conclusion that I would give a consistent sup- 
port to the policy of the Ean or Denny; and I am, gentlemen, 

Your faithful servant, 
E. G. E. Lytton Burwer 


1.—To tHE ELEcTors oF 


Litton. 


» thought they | 
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hat painful promincice she was 








L'AMOUR A LA MODE. 


I covrp love you, dearest creature, . 
Had you but a better rental ; 
| You are fair of form and feature, 
And so sweetly sentimental. 
| 
| 
' 


I could love you, fairest lady, 

You should take my heart in keeping, 
But my income’s rather shady, 

And your dress is very sweeping. 


And love within a cottage 

Pleasant is, but prudence “ axes,"’ 
Will Cupid make the pottage, 

And will Amor pay the taxes ? 


I love you very dearly, 

And Love says “no longer tarry ;"’ 
But I really don't see clearly 
How on carth we are to marry. 


Life can’t be always Maying— 
: May-flowers fade, and so does pleasure 
And you doubtless know the saying, 
“‘ Wed in haste, repent at leisure.”’ 


To get married and be happy, 
Would most certainly be jolly ; 
But when you get old and “ cappy,” 

We'd be rather melancholy. 


The parson he would “ jine us,” 
Sut my small account at Cox’s 
Would soon be on the minus 
Side, with balls and opera boxes. 


Come, let’s get the parting over, 
Ve'll be friends still, true and steady, 
And you'll wed this other lover, 
Who has far more of the “ ready.” 


At many anether meeting, 
We shall flirt and laugh together ; 
Yet no more tender greeting, 
| ‘Than a chat about the weather. 


And he'll never know, dear, will he, 

Of our walks in woodlands shady ? 

We'll forget we've been so silly, 
When I greet youas “ My lady!” 


P.S.—Do not forget the identity of the Truthful and the Beautiful. 
It is an unstatesmanlike falsehood to say that they are not The Same 
Concern. 


No. 2.—To tue Erectors or Perernoroven. 


GENTLEMEN,—My principles have long been well-known to you; 
and in again requesting the distinguished honour of your suffrages | 
have nothing to retract. 

Positive information has reached me that the Superior of the 
Jesuits, disguised as a milkman, is at present lurking about the lowest 
purlieus of your ancient cathedral city, seeking whom he may devour. 

With a view to the prevention of railway accidents I am prepared 
to bring in a bill prohibiting the employment of any Roman Catholic 
as a plate-layer, stoker, engine-driver, or guard. 

The condition of our workhouses has deservedly attracted much 
attention. It is my determination to move that every Papistical 
pauper shall be put on low diet (except on Fridays, when he shall be 
compelled to eat two ae of beef-steak), flogged twice a week, and 
refused all medical aid. 

I am not at present prepared to sing, unless my constituency should 
really desire it. Even in that case my conscience would forbid my 
attempting the well-known ditty, ‘The Pope he leads a happy life!”’ 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
G. H. Wuarrey. 





THEATRICAL NOTE. 
Miss ApAu Isaacs Menken cannot consent to end her performance 
vet. She is advertised to appear again. It is curious how she 
objects to close. 
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FUN. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


{HAT is life without 

* Anastasia‘?’’ asks the hero 

in one of Mn. Jonn Map- 

DISON Morton’s best 

farces. He answers himself 

‘‘ Nothing,” and then goes 

on, “What is Anastasia 

without life? Nothinger 

still?” Let us say, what 

is Mus. Fxank MatrHews 

without a farce by Mr. 

Mappison Morton? Some- 

thing? What is a farce 

by Mr. Mappison Morton 

without Mrs. Frank 

Matruzws? Nothing at 

all: at least such a farce as 

Pouter’'s Wedding at the St. 

James's. With awriter of 

Mr. Monron’s breadth, 

humour, and antecedents, 

there is no occasion to 

mince matters. The piece 

is a bad piece, and some of 

the dialogue is very objec- 

tionable. In the mine- 

teenth century some 

regard must be paid to the convenances. For a minute we thought we 

were listening to the dialogue of Fanaunar, and not of Morton, 

though the next moment convinced us that we were listening to 

Moxton and not to Fanquuar. Atthe theatre it is always considered 

a good joke that a man should be a man and a woman a woman, but 

fun of this sort may be too strongly insisted on. One of our especial 

aversions is a great he-man dressed up in women’s clothes, It is a 

desecration of that garment of “mystical sublimity'’—the petticoat, 

though for this the authors of the original French piece, Les Noces de 
Merluchet, are accountable. 

Mr. Ronson, in whom the audience naturally take a great interest, 
acted the part of a young countryman excellently. We dare to pro- 
eer good things of this young gentleman. Ilis powers are, as yet, 

ar from maturity, but at some not very distant day, he will learn to 
“hold” his audience like those charming artists, the Franx 


Mattuewses. 4 propos of these, it is only necessary to say that they | 
appeared as Alderman and Mrs. Marrowfat; Mr. Montacvues played | 


a Captain Somebody, and while he wore his own proper masculine 
habiliments, was as agreeable and unstagey as ever. ‘The minor parts 
in the farce were also very well acted. 


The Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the abiding place of our much-loved | 
Mrs. Brown, whose sentiments on things in general are so admirably | 
interpreted by Mun. Anruurn Sxeteucey, has now to boast of another | 
attraction. Please to understand that Paris is still pourtrayed, and | 


Mrs. Brown still trotted out by Mx. Sxercurey, but in another room 
far from Paris and Mrs. Brown, Cotonei Sropare gives a magical 


and ventriloquial entertainment. We need not describe the ventri- | 


loquy, which is very good, nor the magic, which is also very good; 


we shall confine ourselves to complimenting the gallant Colonel on | 


one trick—the Indian Basket trick, of which we have all read in our 
youth (alas that word!) but which has been hitherto unattempted in 


any part of her Majesty's dominions, the Eastern Ind excepted. | 
CoLONBL Sropang first exhibits to the audience CoLoNEL Sropare, | 


then a large basket, and then a young lady—that is, areal, live young 
lady. He puts the real live young lady into the basket and shuts 
herup. When we say shuts her up we mean shuts her down, but 
that the intellicent and well-informed will, of course, understand. 


7h . < " 
lhe lid closed, ¢ OLONEL STODARE draws a sword, doubtless the very | 
weapon which he has waved over his head when galloping before his | 


regiment and bidding his bugler sound the charge; doubtless th 


very same weapon with which he smote the foes hip and thigh in | 


1. os : . . . onea * . 
the various campaigns in which he has served. ‘This sword the 
’ : } ° . . 
VOLONEL plunges to the very hilt into the basket, and, as the liv 
young lady 8s inside the basket, nec ssarily into he r heart. A shric k 


; ar ha ° “wy 2 } },} ; 
1s he ard - the ( UVLONEL withdraws the sword, reching with the blood of ' 


thrills t} 


tempted to say, “ Fie, Coronet, fie! Is this an act worthy of a soldier 
and a Sropaur’ The man who would take advan age of a weak and 
unoflending woman in a basket isa wretch whom it would be gross 
flattery to call a coward!”" Ne vertheless, no one flies at the 


, 


COLONEL'S throat, no one rends him limb fr m limb or gives him into 


5 Sao \} ; . . : | . e . 
Mis victim, prunges it to the very hilt, &c., again—another shriek | 
u iO Zas-samps, another plunge, another shnick, and all is over. | 
Ihe audience look on uneasily, and chivalric a ioble hearts feel | 


[Jury 1, 18665. 


custody, at least no one did the night that we were present. But all 
apprehensions are soon allayed. Ere the remorseless CotongL has 
time to wipe his blood-stained sword, the live young lady, apparently 
more alive than ever, smiles on us and kisses her hands from a private 
box. She has not been killed; and the gallant CoLonEL may again 
face his comrades—as he has faced his foes—without a blush, may gaze 
upon a metropolitan policeman without a qualm. 

It is a capital trick, and well worth seeing. If some night—but 
no—the thought is too terrible for expression ! 


EEE 


PICCADILLY. 


An OpeRA; SHORTLY TO BE PRODUCED BY Messrs. (Hypz) Parx- 
CORNER AND CHATTERED-ON. 
Young Nobleman to his Betrothed (in allusion to the Curds and Whey 
House). 
Arn—* The Power of Love.”’ 
Tuere’s a bower whose whey-ey 
Female souls adore, 
And the cost to pay-ay 
I’m prepared, I’m sure! 
Pursy female sweetly 
Ushers in my dove, 
Turns away discreetly— 
Su-uch the bow-wow-wow-er of lo-0-o-uve! 
Soro—Lorp Antruvur O’ Bocrror. 
Arm—* The Harp that once in Tara’s Halls.”’ 
The heart that once of Sana Savxs thought with a proud disdain, 
Now thinks of Sara SAvLs as a pe-cu-ni-ary gain. 
I want a wife with gold and jools to pay a sporting bet, 
And Sara wants a Corin who has got a corinet! 
Dvuset—Loxrp Axrtruvr O' Bocrror and Sara Sava. 
Arrn—“ Ha! ha! the Wooing ot!” 
Lorp Anrunur (chucking her under the chin).— 
Sana, will you marry me ? 
Sara (coyly).— What are you doing of ? 
Loxp Artur (wheedlingly).— 
Come, each other's let us be ! 
Sana (coyly).— Whom are you cooing of ? 
Lorp Artuur.— Lishops score will marry we! 
Sara (dazzled at the prospect, notwithstanding her persuasion).— 
Well, I don’t know, but I’ sce! 
Lorp Artuun.— If you don’t, Lorp A. O'B. 
You'll be the ruing of! 
Sara (with an eye to the main chance).— 
Debts, I'm told, you, wicked lud, 
Have been accruing of. 
Lonp Artur (a changed man).— 
But Remorse’s bitter cud 
: With a) propriate a tion) 
I've been a chewing of! 
Sana (relenting).—If you won't do so no more— 
Loxp ARTHUR (embracing her).— 
Oh, of that be very sure— 
L's together bishops score 
Soon shall be glucing of! 
(Come dance of.) 
Cnores or Crown. 
Arr— Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fiftecn.”’ 


llere is lady of bashful nineteen, 
Who's obliged, more’s the shame, to be thrifty ; 
I am told that her mother-in-law is a queen, — 
Who is just within four years of fifty ; 
And it’s now very long since abroad she did show, 
And it’s long since she did any duty, 
Dut it’s some consolation that all of us know 
‘That her daughter-in-law is a beauty! 
If I were that lass, , 
I'm sure I should pass 
All the morning in watching myself in the glass! 


Sin Henry ALappry (in reference to his afflicted love).— 


(Arn—“ Gaily the Troubadour.’’) 


Gaily Baprov._rapovur bears her catarrh 

Sniffling and whiftling I hear from afar, 

All influenzaly over the globe. 

‘*‘How le loo¥ Howleloo? How'th all a-dobe?” 
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Sotro—Capcer. 
Arr—“ I’m Dreaming now of Hally.”’ 


I’m screaming now aw-fally! aw-fally! aw-fally! 
I’m screaming now aw-fally, 
For a shocking murder’s to be sold by me! 
Committed by a valet—by a valet—by a valet, 
Committed by a valet 
On a noble lady known as Mrs. B.! 
Listen to the shocking murder, shocking murder, shocking murd 
The shocking murd—— committed on the weeping Widow B. ! 


(Arr changes to “A horrible tale.’’) 


An airy bell tale I have to tell 

Of a tall manservant in Pell Mell, 

Who scorning cold meat there provided, 

Cut up his missis, who immedi-ately dieded ! 
For, oh, it is a airy bell tale, 
And sounds so very like a wail, 
That I myself am overcome ! 

Crown (sceptically).—T waddle, twaddle, twaddle, twaddle, twum! 


CuRTAIN. 











TWO OF THEM. 


We mean two advertisements, more comic than usual. 
runs :— 

‘HILDREN (Nurse); could take a family, low; 

' very healt&y, near Regent’s-park. 
This may be proposed to ingenious readers as a riddle. The want of 
the advertiser is evidently “children.’”’ It is clear that a nurse 
“could take a family,’’ but why that family should be low passes our 
comprehension. We presume that she would object to a family that 
was respectable, turn up her nose at a family that was genteel, and 
mock at and scorn one that was aristocratic. Then how can a low 
family ‘‘commence at 3s. 6d. per week ?’’ and why should 3s. 6d. per 
week be considered “ very healthy, near Regent's-park ?’’ The health 
of the sum of 3s. 6d. does not vary with locality. Let us hope that 
the wishes of the advertiser may be speedily crowned with success, 
and that she may meet with the lowest of families and the healthiest 
of three and sixpences in the immediate vicinity of Regent’s-park. 

Astley’s Theatre announces the return of “that public favourite, 
the daring and graceful actress, Miss ApAn Isaacs Msgnxen,” in 
terms that compel us to say of the eccentric and dazzling concoctor of 
the advertisement, ‘again he urges on his wild career.”’ The gifted 
writer says:—“‘ The happy termination of the war recals her (Miss 
Menken) to America, but before leaving England Mr. E. T. Sairu 
has secured her services for Astley’s for only a few nights!’’ Happy 
America, where the war is terminated! Wretched England, about to 
be deserted of its Menxen! And thrice happy E. T. Sairn to have 
secured her services for only a few nights! 

But to continue :— 


The first 


commencing 3s. 6d. per week; 


‘** This graceful and classic actress is the first of a?! those who have appeared in 
the character of Mazeppa who has dared acfua//yto ride on the bare-backed steed up 
the rakes of the theatre.” 

We trust our million readers will not misunderstand this. The 
distinguished paragraphist has only forgotten in his enthusiasm that 
the general public are unacquainted with hippodrome technicalities. 
Ife does not mean to say that Miss Apan Isaacs Menxken actually 
rides the bare-backed steed over those padded, scented, wigged, patent- 
leathered, eye-glassed old (and young) roués who are supposed by some 
worthy but mistaken people to be found constantly behind the scenes 
of a playhouse. No! Muss ApAu Isaacs Menken, graceful, classic, 
and daring though she be, would shrink from such a cruel task. ‘The 
word “rakes” signifies those raised and inglined platforms up and 
down which the bare-backed steed walks, or rather stumbles, with 
his fair burden on his back. The old fogies with the false teeth— 
‘‘vhastly grinners in the booth of Vanity Futr,”’ as Tuackeray would 
have called them, are still safe—Mazeppa would not touch them with 
a horse-shoe, though he might, perhaps, with a horse-whip. But to 
continue the advertisement :— 

‘When Miss Menken returns to America she will be able to assure the 
Americans that the people of England hive received her kindly, cheered her 
heartily, patronised her liberally, and bestowed upon her the real English 
‘Hurrah!’ ” 

And what a pleasure that will be to Miss Menxen, to the Americans, 
and to the people of England! And so hurrah! for the compiler of 
the advertisement. re rhaps —who knows '—it may be the bare-backed 
steed himself! 

— =< ' 

A Mem. ror tne Morsoyxs.—To marry two wives is bigamy; to 
marry twenty is Bricuam-y. 


FU N. 


; orum. 


theatre, or does the company, joint-stock, disagree with the compan 
| theatrical 7 \ 
| on the British public to come, and might be plaintively advertised 
| therefore as ‘*‘ What, you won't!"’ What has become of Mr. Henry 

Nevitie, and is the stock of French dramas exhausted, that we have 
| no new and original pieces from Mr. Tom Tayton? 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tue SauNTERER IN Socrery. 


Tue whitebait having been eaten, the season may be accounted 
virtually over. Of what was said and done at The Trafalgar on the 
occasion, though of course present, I am too modest to speak; but I 
may divulge, that the delicate little fish was fried, devilled, and 
souchied in deference to Mr. Giapstone’s taste for triplets, while the 
sherry was all Amber(ley) in delicate compliment to the paternal 
affection of Eant Russert. A few Innocents, in no sense important, 
remain to be massacred, and then the Herod-itory bondsmen of St. 
Stephen’s will be free to depart and take a blow on the moors or 
wheresoever else they elect, until the time comes for them to be elected. 

Tatx1ne of elections, I see Liskeard, the so-called “‘ model borough”’ 
—and no place ever deserved the title less—has been setting 
what I suppose we must call its wit to Bernat Osnorne’s, and has 
come off a little the worse in the encounter. Until his time, since that 
of Cuartes Buiier, few small constituencies have been so luck in 
getting little places and appointments from Government. It has in fact 


parted with its birthright for a good many spoonfuls of po e, and 
is entirely in the hands of a few local legal luminaries, who eke out 


general practice with a political agency. Henceforth I suppose we 
shall hear nothing more of it; it has retired to the limbo of little con- 
stituencics. But the underhand way in which it has plotted against its 
last member is not a graceful act of retirement, and the new candidate, 
Sm Artuvur Buxier, should lose no time in trying to prove non-com- 
plicity in the affair. He is not expected to possess his brother's 
genius, but he ought to keep the name untarnished by a suspicion of 
political larceny. In other respects he and his constituents are well 
matched, for they resemble the men who returned Cuar.tes BULLER as 
much as he resembles that clever statesman. 

TRIAL by jury is no doubt a great institution, but it by no means 
follows that juries are what they should be. About the most flagrant 
act of injustice evercommitted by a jury, was a decision arrived at by 
a special panel last week before the Chief Justice. A widow sued for 
damages for herself and children for the loss of her husband who was 
run over by an omnibus under circumstances of admitted neglect. The 
summing-up pointed out clearly, that though the poor fellow was 
crossing the road at an unexpected point; that—even though it 
amounted to carelessness (which I can't admit, for surely one may 
cross a road anywhere)—was no reason why he should be run over. 
The jury after some delay returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
forty shillings, or as they subsequently apportioned it—ten shillings 
for the loss of a husband, and thirty shillings for the loss of a father, 
the latter sum to be divided among several children. As Cuter Justice 
Cockburn remarked, this is “too much or too little,” and it was quite 
plain, as he further said, that the men who had taken an oath to ad- 
minister justice had “evaded the responsibility of a satisfactory 
decision, and some of them being for a verdict of substantial damages, 
and others against it they had agreed to compromise.” I hope such 
a verdict is unparalleled in the history of juries. 

Tue coroner's inquest at Staplehurst has resulted in a verdict of 
manslaughter against Bence and Gittimore. Under the circumstances 
nothing else could be expected, but I think the company has been 
exoncrated on tooeasy terms. ‘The rules and regulations are obviously 
very faulty, and the power given to an uneducated man like Benor, 
over the lives and limbs of so many helpless travellers shows a blot 
in the system. Curiously enough all the precautions against accident 
prescribed by the rules are carefully ordered to be taken when they 
are obviously too late to be of service. One thing is clear:—not a 
rail should be disturbed until notice has been given at the station preceding 
on the line where repairs are required. A small battery with the means 
of attaching it to the telegraph wires, should be carried by every gang 
of plate-layers; the expense would be very small compared with the 
saving of life, and the operation so simple that a man who ‘ mislooked 
the time table,”’ could hardly make a blander. 

I see Toore, the inimitable, takes his benefit to-morrow, and I 
suppose, in spite of the heat will be warmly supported by his friends 
and admirers—at any rate he should be stoutly backed by those 
corpulent people, who having nearly fallen victims to the Bantine 
epidemic were restored—I may say, “ brought round’’—by the laughter 
he provokes. By the way, is the manager of the Olympic so occupied 
in prosecuting music halls, that he can't attend to the interests of that 


Twelfth Night, as revived here, does not seem to prevail 


Tue Last or tue Enocriisu Improvisatorges.—Ultimus Stoman- 
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OUR FRIE 


Stingy Party :—“ Anew you Not satisrrep, Sir?” 
Cabby 


A CUR-SORRY COMMENT ON A PANIC, 
by K. V. K. an’ M. 
‘* Hark, hark, the dogs do bark.” 
| Ir you please, Mu. Fux, from the way that you spoke of the dogs in 
" the late exhibition, 
The dog show, I mean, over Islington way, I guess you've a kind 
disposition, 
And will let every dog have his day, or his say, just to utter a word 
in defence, 
Or pour out his whine. 


intense.) 

They say that I’m bad, that I'm mad, and, egad, they all of them 
vow I must die; 

But I've just got one question to put to them first (it’s dog-Latin), 
and that is, “* Cur .- 


(I'm in no mood to jest, my sorrow’s so very 


why 

There's only one reason that they can allege, which must, as you very 
well know, be a 

Mere groundless panic, because it is proved that the dog-days don't 
bring hydrophobia. 

And as for the cases you read in the papers you ought to have far too 
much wit 

To put faith in what they say. 
one bitten, a bit. 

But even if there were, that can't surely be grounds for destroying 
the whole canine race. 

You cannot mean that, or, at least, if you do, I'll just put a similar 
case :— 

Because one Teuton tailor committed a murder, you would not in- 
stanter determine 

To hang every tailor, who’s German, for fear of crime there his breast 
is a germ in. 

Don't kill us, then, please, because life's always sweet, though a 
street-dog's existence is bitter. ‘ 


You do not believe there's been any- 


‘“Don’T MAKE NO COMMENTS ON IT—YOU'VE DONE IT NOW, AND THERE'S A HEND OF IT—BUT RESPECT MY FEELIN’S!’ 


(Jory 1, 1865. 
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have been in a mess ever since the first day I was born; I was then 
in a litter. 

I was never brought up, but I was taken down—to the river, a stone 
my neck tied at, 

But I shied at my fate and escaped, but since then by hard fate have 
been frequently shied at ; 

For while I was still a young dog—a sad dog—they cut off my tail 
for a lark, 

And, poor vagrant, I ‘now am a wandering voice—I should say, a 
rudderless bark. 


' I'ma scavenger living on all sorts of scraps; I feel certain benevolent 


men’ ]] 
Be pained when they learn I depend for my board, as well as my 
bed, on a kennel. 
Now I'm shunned in a pointed and personal way by each single soul 
upon earth ; 
And_ born to such straits as I’ve tried to describe, I’m not used to 
this very wide berth. 
So pity my case, Mu. Fun, and please call on your readers to pity 
. true friends of man,’’ and which haven't 
ust now got a friend. 
y pardon the length this epistle has reached—it has reached it I 
cannot tell how, 
gut I trust you'll insert it. 
make my bow—wow. 


In which hope I close my letter, and 


SING, WHALLEY, SING! 
Mr. WHALLEY is opposed to any measure which will recognize the 
influence of the Masses. 


Tue Canpimpate For Strrovp.—The Headless Horsman (by the 
kind permission of Captarn Mayne Rep). 
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“‘T ask an ap- Y 


FROM A CONTRIBUTOR. Is it zo- 


[We print portions of the following poem as a curious illustration Is it conch- 
of how much can be made of very little. To print the work in its Is it ge- 
entirety would be to swamp the number, as it runs to two hundred and lectro bi- 
thirty-three verses. On the whole, itis not good; and having morally Meteor- 
cut it up, we find ourselves compelled to physically cut it down. Our Is it nos- 
contributor explains to us that he lisped in numbers, for the numbers Or etym- 
came. We can assure him that he won't be allowed to lisp in any P’raps its myth- 
more of ours, for fear they should not go.—Ep. } Is it the- 

Dear EpirTor-TEDITOR,—You say you want four columns imme- Palwont- 
diately. Here are twelve. Take them. May they make you happier Or arch- 
than they have made me! You will observe that some of the lines 
are not quite filled up, just finish these for me, and oblige, 


\ 
j 


| olo gy P”” 


(And so on, through all the ol gies—eighty-four more lines.) 


Yours everlastingly, This in accents loud I shouted 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. At the youth across the square, 
* #* * T never doubted 
THE STUDENS. * * * he was aware. 


I nave chambers up in Gray’s-inn, 
Turning out from Holborn-bars, 

Though there are as many ways in 
As in Dublin there are cars. 


If he heard me, nothing wot I, 
For he studied still his lore, 

And no sort of answer got I, 
So I shouted out once more, 


You from Gray’s-inn-lane can enter, 
Orfrom * * among the trees, 
Then there’s * * in the centre, 
Orfrom * * , if you please. 
(Here follows, in thirteen verses, a list of the various approaches to 
Gray’ s-inn.) 


“Taskanap- \ 
Is it zo- 
Is it conch- 
Is it ge- 


ology ? | 


(4) qd SO OO}, avs before, through the ninely-six ologt :.) 


Still no answer, sign, or motion 


I am on the second story, C Soom til es, 
Where my name, in sable tint, \ to this d vy’ Pre tion , 
You may find in all the glory ‘ ‘What that ay at's } a he] 
° . = if < ‘ , (r va) 
Of the largest Roman print. at that student s 2Ore mIgaL be, 
If you'd like to know what others ae — os 
. - * . . Ye . = rw 
Live within the same domain, Whi a ee o10gy, 
Why there’s, first, Co.tumpton BrotueErs, iether ge- ; 
Then there’s Poason, Coes, and Crane. (And so on, as above.) 
Then you come to—— —— ‘ 
(Here follow, in seven verses, the names of our contributor’s fellow-lodgers.) | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
One fine morning I was sitting A Sertr-TavGut Scnoiar.—Your “ Latin without a Master,’’ speaks 
I — my pleasant window-sill, for itself. It is quite evident there's no mastery in it. For instance, 
attle o'er my mind was flitting, your translation of the Ode to the Joint-Stock Companies, “ pursy 
As I nibbled at my quill, Co's, oh die! Poor apparatus,”’ is so close as to be almost suffocating. 
. . . A-ousun-ta.—Your “ Ode to the Moon” is beautiful, but a little 
Not of Mexico revolving, A ; ra.—} do to tA Moo >. Ae. oe xh y : : 
. + is faulty in the paltry matter of rhyme. As you were” does not rhyme 
Nor of Portugal and Spain, oan ® i> ong : . ” s . 
. ae . ‘ape with ‘lunar. I'ry ‘‘Atrrwoop and Spooner,”’ it may be a little | 
Nor of Parliament dissolving, i at a. ee aa : 
, St . difficult to bring in, but it is perfect as a rhyme, 
Nor of smashed excursion train. ' aa : or . eyes 
; . A GaAnpEener.—'The society is so very discursive that, as you say 
(Here, in twenty-seve n verses, follows a list of subjects of which our con- | (though we don’t think you intended a joke), it is the Aught-icultural 
tributor was not thinking.) | Society. : ; 1 2 
For of Mexico I’m weary, J. W.—Your complaint is a just one. The South Kensington 
=a mé’a a thine of nous authorities ought not to have elosed the miniature collection against 
arliament’s a thing of nought, & 
: 6 5 r . . : 
Trains to me are always dreary — | photography. Your photograph ought to be admitted because itis in a | 


minute-you're taken. 
Tuomas Baxter (Footman).—We must gratefully decline exclusive 
Baxter's information about fashionable movements. Such tittle 


Trains of passengers or thought. 


/ . . . . . . . . 
(Tere, in nineteen verses, he explains his reasons for not thinking of the 


srhiry . or od: : ele pas rpg tiseséeren.) ‘ . o” °° 
i] cts cnumerated in the preceding twen Y-seven.) tattle is not only undignified, but even ridiculous, unless more than 


On my pleasant window-sill, of contradiction, 
Speculating vaguely, widely, 


On my aunt’s unopened will, 





Cheering Election Intelligence. 
Fn is always glad to applaud and encourage virtue whenever found 
—even in the higher classes of society. 


I perceived a silent student 
At a window, quite at home, 


Well, as I was sitting idly | strix-ly accurate, and we have no desire to go a ‘owler from mere love 
Stooping more than I thought prudent 


a 


‘er a T're : Tome Tux following letter has just been sent to all the tenants under His Gaace tur 
Over a Tremendous Tome. DvuKxeor WELLINGTON —** Stratt fleldsaye, June 1, 1865,—Dear Sir, I think it right 

; to exp'ain clearly to you my feelings regarding the exercise of your vote ; it isa 

As I watched the youth pursuing trust imposed on you for the adventage of the country, and the respensibility of the 
His * * ¢ J exclaimed, Se roper exercise of it reste on yourself alone. It is committed to you—not to me ; 


“‘ Well I wonder what vou're doing and I beg you distinctly to understand that no one has my authority for stating 
05 ar that I wish to bias you in favour of any candidate.—I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

And I wonder how you're named! | W etLinoTom.”’ 1 

Bravo! May his Grace the Duke find many imitators. To encourage 

| others to follow his example we hereby announce that his Grace will 

receive every week a copy of Fun gratis, in token of our approval of 

his conduct. 


P’rhaps to orders you're proceeding, 
P’rhaps I've found a lawyer keen— 
Caught an Oxford man at Reading— 
Possibly your name is GnueEn. | 


a co 


A is 


(Here, in thirty-five térses, he speculates on the Vi uth’s possible proépe cla, 
NAME! NAME! 


and suggests a varicty of names, all or any of which may be his. He 
then, rather artistically, changes his met ey and bursts into the following Tue Pp ople of Naas have voted against the introduction of vas 
‘fi passioned ap} eal ) — into the towmth. What Naas-ty pt ople ! 











FUN. 


THE CRUSADER’S FAREWELL. 


HEN Kise _ Dick 
the lion - hearted, 
packed his luggage 
up and started 

(Vide Heme and 
SMoLLETT passim) 
for a trip to Pales- 
tine, 

Tall young men, though 
half unwilling to 
accept the offered 
shilling, 

Left their wives and 
little children, and 
enlisted in the} 
line. 


—\ 


- ory 


| magnified in the stream beneath. ( 
the solid meat with a vague notion of getting the shadow into his 
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OUR OWN ASOP. 


Fasrzg 1.—Tue Fox AND THE GRAPBS. 


An artless fox went out for a morning walk, and, casting up his 
fine eyes quite promiscuous-like, beheld a bunch of grapes hanging just 
above his innocent little head. He imprudently ate several, but was very 
soon attacked by a most violent fit of indisposition. ‘I now begin 
to perceive,” said he, “that I have done something rash. However, 
I will try to console myself by supposing that those grapes were not 
at all sour.” ee 

Morat.—Never touch early fruit unless you are quite positive that 
you have a lively imagination. 


Fanrte 2.—Tue Doe anp THE SHapow. 
A poG was crossing a wooden bridge, with a slightly underdone 


| mutton-chop in his mouth, when he beheld his reflection considerably 


A common dog might have dropped 


| possession ; but this was not a common dog, or I should never have 


Wot ye well that there | 
was grieving when 
those tall young | 
men were leay- 
ing ; | 

Wot ye well that | 
there was business | 
being done in locks 
of hair; 

Wot ye well that rings | 
were broken, and 
presented as a} 
token | 

By the noblest of the | 

noble to the fairest 

of the fair. 


Said a soldier, on the shady side of forty, to a lady, 

Who was buckling on his burgonet, his breastplate, and his brand, 
“By my halidom, I'd rather, as a husband and a father, 

Stop at home than go crusading in that blessed Holy Land.” 


| 
i 
j 
| 
* Yos, I know as well as you, dear, it’s the proper thing to do, dear ; 
And I'm not afraid of fighting (as I think I said before) ; 
Lut it’s not without emotion that I contemplate the notion, 
Of a trip across the channel in a British man-of-war. 


** No, it’s not at all a question of alarm, but indigestion ; 
Not the lances of the Paynims, but the passage in the gale, 
When the awful cry of ‘Steward’ from the windward and the 
leeward, 
From a hundred lips arises, when a hundred lips are pale! "’ 


“* Yos, I know you're very sickly,”’ said his lady, rather quickly ; 
** But you'll take a glass of sherris or a little Malvoisie, 

When you get as far as Dover, and when once you're half-seas over, 
Why you'll find yourself as jolly as you possibly can be.”’ 


So her lord and master started, just a trifle chicken-hearted, 
And, it may be, just a trifle discontented with his lot ; 

But whether he got sick, or felt the better for the liquor 
That his lady recommended, this deponent sayeth not. 


A Cannibal Conundrum. 


Tur following wis picked up in the Strand the other day between 
Exeter Hall and De/l's Life office. It had evidently been dropped froni 
some one’s pocket; but whether it belonged to a missionary attending 
the meetings at the one locality, or a betting man looking out for the | 
odds at the other, we know not. Nor does it matter—if the mis- | 
sionary's we will hope it belonged to a good man: if the other’s, it | 
clearly pertained to a better. We found it, and hasten to lay it before | 
our readers : 

“Why is a cannibal exulting after dining 
like the finest race horse of the present year 

* Answer.— Because he's Glad-he-ate-her !"" 

The original manuscript, with some real Strand mud still adhering 
to it, as a proof of the truth of our statement as to where we found the 
above, may be seen at our offic We make this announcement 
because we should be sorry to have it th: ucht that the conundrum was 
our own, 


uff a missionary’ wife, 


See —_ 


Tue Riout piace ror a Cuorn.—The Cathedral of Rheims. 


—_—— 


taken the trouble to write a fable about him. “Ah,” said he, “ this 


is evidently an optical illusion, which will be explained some day by 


Proresson Perper at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. In the 
meantime, it is clear that although yonder chop is larger than mine, 
yonder dog is also larger, and consequently stronger, than I am; 
therefore, it would be imprudent in me to stand the chances of a 
fight.” And he went over and calmly ate his chop upon the other 
side. 

Morat.—Cultivate the Polytechnic, and never strike a person who 
is bigger than yourself. 


Farre 3.—Tue Fox anp THE Crow. 


A crow, perched on an grbutus cactiflora, held a Dutch cheese in 
his beak. ‘To him enter a fox, unsuspecting as all foxes are wont to 
be. ‘ Would you like a piece of cheese *”’ inquired the crow. “ ‘Thank 
you, not at present,” replied the fox. ‘The fact is, I have been 
reading a very pretty pamphlet by a party called Bantine, who 
doesn’t think much of Dutch cheese. Besides, to tell you the truth, 
I haven’t dined yet.’’ ‘‘ Well, don’t go about saying that I never 
asked you,” returned the crow, whose sensitive nature was rather 
wounded by rejection. 

Morat.—There are some people in the world who prefer Stilton 
cheese to Dutch. To such people this fable is not addressed, because 
it would only be thrown away upon them. 


HORACE IN LONDON. 
Book III. Ong IX. 


Hir.—I told you I loved you so dearly, 
My life was all couleur de rose ; 
But now you're behaving so queerly, 
That what I shall do, goodness knows. 
Sue.—Ah, yes, then you cared for me only, 
Out riding, at picnic, or ball ; 
But now if I’m ever so lonely 
You never come near me at all. 


I{y.—I met little Letry at Prighton, 

She sings like an angel, I swear; 

She enters—the room seems to lighten, 
And, oh, how she does her back hair! 

Suz.—Ah, well! we at Scarb’ro were staying, 

Where Cousin Frep gave me this fan, 

He quotes from Tom Moorzr—I was saying 
I thought him a duck of a man! 


Donec Gratvs,” Xe. 


He.—Good-bye, dear; you know who my pet is; 

I meet you to-night—don’t be hard ; 
Your singing’s far better than Lerry’s ; 
You'll keep me a place on your card. 
Sur.—Oh, yes! you can't guess what I suffer, 
You knew that my heart's ever true; 

My cousin’s what men call a “ duffer ;’ 

My darling! there's no one like you 


Nothing like Leather. 


A rms of cloth manufacturers is advertising a new tweed a§ 
being “a beautiful cuir brown.’’ Those who don’t know the difference 
between tweed(le), dit in French, and English tweed, ’J] dumb- 
foundered be by this rum colour. 


: Sen 
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HAIRYBELLA., 
A Mystery. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was that which drove me to guilt and misery. What isthat? A 
demonstrative pronoun. But I never was demonstrative. Gloom was 
my native element. 

But I loved! Oh! Harryserra—how—how could you—yet stay, 
I must not yet reveal that mystery. 

Light as the footstep of the young gazelle, or the Zephyr coat at 
ten-and-six, were the curls of my adored one. And the rest of her 
features were in proportion, for the ratio of her eyes to her nose—but 
hush! Iam rambling. This must not be. 

CHAPTER II. 

I waxpErED by the brookside, I wandered by the mill. Not that 
there is a brook with a side or a mill for anything a side in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of St. Mary Axe, but the poet has said so and he 
is ever instinctively right. 

I waited forher. She did not come. So I went. 

CHAPTER III. 


I carurp at the residence of my adored one. As I neared the door 
a mysterious individual, if I may be allowed the expression, and his 
was a most forbidding one, emerged from the mansion. He carried 
in his hand a small parcel. With the quick eye of love, and through 
a hole in the paper, I saw one of my adored one’s golden tresses! 
Ha! Agony! This—this individual—I repeat the charge and defy 
him to disprove it—this individual had been presented with a lock of 
her hair. He was my rival. , He must die! 

CHAPTER IY. 

I eNGAGED him craftily in conversation. He was artless and confid- 
ing. He was anxious, he informed me, to start a new and gigantic joint- 
stock company, with two-and-six pence paid up capital (limited), to be 
called the House-to-House-Telegraph-and-Hair-Brushing-by-Machi- 
nery Company. By the application of telegraph wires to the rotary 
brushes he intended to apply the electricity evolved by friction from the 
human head to the conveyance of messages. 

It wasa noble scheme. And not impracticable, for doubtless the 
natural philosopher who peruses these pages has rubbed a black cat's 
fur the wrong way in a dark cupboard. It was a noble scheme. 

jut he was my rival. Thattress! It must not be! He must die. 
Itoldhim so. He said he did so frequently, and he defied any ono to 
detect any difference from the natural colour. It was evident that in 
his terror his mind was wandering. I must put him out of his 


misery. 
CHAPTER V. 

I nrew out his brains with a roll of kamptulicon, and buried him 
unnoticed at the foot of the Nelson monument. His mangled re- 
mains—nay, I err! They were ironed, for his mother had been 
driven by cruel penury to part with the domestic engine. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue effect upon Harrynaria was terrible. In a single night 
her hair turned raven black. This was, perhaps, partly owing to tho 
fact that the murdered man was hor hairdresser, to whom she had 
given her knot of back hair to doup. And I mistook him for a lover! 
Rash and irremediable error. But of course he couldn’t bring the 
knot back, for he was buried beneath the base of the Nelson Monu- 
ment. And besides, he was dead. So she borrowed her aunt's wig. 


CHAPTER VII. 

T am still at a loss to account for his silence. If he had only told me 
that he was her hairdresser. Butitis toolate. My Harmypevva’s hair 
is now permanently jet-black, and [ am an erroneous homicide, I 
will erect a gorgeous memento of the injured inventor of the House- 


to- House-Telegraph-and-Hair-Brushing-by-Machinery Company. All | 


subscriptions may be addressed to the care of the editor. 
have a suflicient sum I shall deliver myself up to thepelice. But why 
—why did he not tell me he was her hairdresser? Dreadful doubt! 
perhaps I didn’t give him time. 





Election Intelligence. 


We hear from Devonshire that Mr. Cave, the ex-sheriff, is about 
to contest Barnstaple in the Liberal interest. The motto the Torfes 
of that borough will have to adopt is likely to be “ Cave in.” 

A candidate for Lichfield, named Drort, has discovered a novel 
reason for aspiring to represent that city, namely, a desire to gratify 
his ancestors! We heartily hope that he may be returned before the 
dissolution. For although from the tone of his address he does not 
seem to have samening in common with a liberal and constitutional 
Diet, he is proba ly well fitted to represent a short Commons. 


When [ | 
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TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 
I.—THE LAST OF THE WHITE MEN. 
By an Earty Monican. 


As Curncacuaoox, the 154th Emperor of North America, pushed 
his way through the thick umbrage of the forest glade that led to Lake 
Maizena, a scene of marvellous loveliness was outspread before him. 
On all sides nothing met his eye save the glassy surface of the liquid 
lake, the cloud-streaked sky of heaven, and the sunlit solemnity of the 
eternal woods. But these were a good deal! Scarcely could he see an 
opening into the dense thick covert of the forest that fringed the 
inland sea; a girdle of vivid verdure, green and glorious, was clasped 
around the waist of Maizena; and as if to intensify the triumph of the 
trees, there were long and sombre shadows from aspen, and hemlock, 
and pine. You would have said that the hand of man had never yet 
polluted or profaned its sanctity of sylvan solitude. But what an 
awful fool you would have been to say so! 

Crouching on the margin of the lake, idly playing with the broken 
wires of an electric telegraph, and squatting on his haunches, was the 
last of the famous tribe of the White Men! The poor, hapless, and 
dreary creature was the very picture of abject misery and utter failure 
—the mere embodiment of a forlorn fiasco. There is always some- 
thing pathetic about the extinction of a people; and CurncacnGooxK 
the 154th nearly dropped a bitter tear as he saw how the White had 
been fondly dallying with his former toys. 

Not far from the unhappy victim of civilization, a locomotive was 
deeply embedded in the mud; and the Mohican sighed as he thought 
of the sad old savage time when people travelled by railway or stage- 
coaches. But his sorrow scarcely lasted a minute; for high in the air 
above him he recognised his own, his bright, his beautiful balloon ! 

A hundred idle reminiscenses of former days were evoked by the 
sight of this one dismal derelict of a ruined race—this horrible example 
of an almost extinct ethnology. The poor creature wore a black hat, 
with coat, waistcoat and trousers of the same dismal hue; and, piously 
faithful to a childish custom of his tribe, his hands were gloved. He 
had parted his hair in the middle. 

How wonderful is that untutored instinct of the sayage which 
invariably leads him to make some rough parodies of our civilised 
appliances and means! ‘This wretched man, who had never heard of 
autophotography, had a tawdry old camera by his side, branded with 
the once familiar name of “ Mayauu!’’ The obsolete “ fire-arms” (so 
called) were also lying near him. It was almost pathetic to watch 
him as, with eyes dimmed by the filthy reeking odours of Regalias and 
Moselle, he feebly endeavoured to construct a bow and arrow! 

Gently and softly the 151th Emperor stepped towards him and 
patted him upon the back. There was something of barbaric dignity 
about the way in which the White recoiled from the Emperor's touch. 

“Wagh!” he cried. “ Life is real, life is earnest; and the medi- 
cine of my red brother is great. Look! these woods, are they thick ? 
Can a hawk swim? Wagh! I wish to goodness you'd keep your 
dirty old hands off me !”’ 

For an instant the Emperor looked wistfully at the little bottle of 
arsenicated strychnine which he always carried in his belt; but he 
could not degrade himself by slaying so weak an enemy. LHe let the 
Last Man moon on. 

“Wagh!” repeated the White. ‘Once my people were as nume- 
rous as—as—as possible. And they builded cities, and they builded 
ships—and deuced well they did it too, old cock! Can a hawk swim ? 
This is the forest primeval: the murmuring pines and the hemlocks 
—eh, twig? Dear, dear, how times do change to be sure!.... 
don’t see that I’m of much use. Life is real, life is earnest. The 
wilderness is very dreary when you haven't been properly yg sete | 
to it. I guess the best thing I can do is just to jump into the ble 
water. .... There, there, I calculate I've lived too long!” 

And the heart of the Mohican monarch was touched as he heard the 


‘convulsive querulous sobs of the degraded white; but he sternly 


remembered the grand aphorism that wherever the Red Man goes the 
Pale-face must disappear—and (being himself Red) he reverently sub- 
mitted to the Will of Fate. 

“‘Onoe,” sobbed the White, “there was no one who could beat me 
in flying the kite or indrawing the accommodation-bill! I failed four 
times in petroleum and twice in pickled pork: I robbed the haughty 
widow, and I was firm in my dealings with the indignant orphan— 
those happy times are gone, toreturn no more. Only one plan 
remains !’”’ 

Curncacuooox expected that he was about to commit suicide. 

Faithful to the traditions of his tribe, however, the White Man 
simply said: 

wy ou haven't got such a thing asa half-a-crown about you, have 


you, ch?” 





Ovr Fervure Commencia, Greatwess.—By-and-by. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


[We must apologise to our readers for the very unsatisfactory nature 
of the following report. Our Lymphatic Contributor who suffers from | 
heat and is very sensitive to the charms of nature, was unluckily sent | 
to Sydenham, and this is the result. ] 

The Crystal Palace, whether we regard it as a place of recreation | 
for the population of London, or as a retreat for the overtaxed literary 
servant of the public, is a delightful spot where pleasure 

No, I won't; that’s flat. Why do they send a fellow down to such | 
a jolly region if he’s to be expected to write a report? Why didn't | 
they let me evolve the account in the office, where the mention of the | 
word “ pleasure’’ could not remind one that it is possible to lie down 
on one’s back on the grass, smoke a pipe, and ask oneself feeble- 
minded riddles. Pleasure! Asif I were going to make a toil of a 
pleasure, and bother my head about reports. No, I am not that enter- 
prising greengrocer in the Gray’s-Inn-road, who has called his pleasure 
van (excursions to Epping Forest every Monday) by the clearly 
erroneous title of ‘‘ Industry.” 

The Crystal Palace certainly is jolly, whether you prefer to consider 
apg a melon, and wander about inside it, or look upon yourself 
_ a stern moralist, and, because ali flesh is grass, lay yourself out as 

ia 


on the slopes. 

have lunched like a humming bird. Champagne anda basket of 
lotus are the sort of thing this weather, and I have been regaled on 
these—in imagination, first because I'm too lazy to go inand have the 
former, and second, because I don't suppose they keep the latter. But 
a vivid imagination with a contented mind is a perpetual feast and a 
dessert too. 

I came down here to report the concert. Well, here's a splendid 
concert of singing birds here. I'm not familiar with the music but it 
secms tome like a choice bit from The Creation. 

It certainly is very warm, but it is not too warm if you are careful 
not tomove. Lam. My only efforts have been mental for the last——oh, 
bother time! what do minutes matter? I have been fancying myself | 
that purple water-lily in the pool at the further end of the nave. | 
Hang work! The only active employment I could bear now would | 
consist in being asherry cobbler. Delightful blue thatsky! I wonder | 
which of those two white clouds will pass over my head first? I'll 


| idiot. 


| animals. 


back the right-hand one. No, I won't, though—it’s too great exertion 
wishing he may win. 

That small green bectle who has crawled all up my left arm isan 
Why on earth should he walk so far this weather? I wonder 
what species he no, I decline to wonder to please any one. 
Mere existence on a day like this and in a place like this, is so jolly, 


that if it wasn't so jolly it would be too much trouble to exist even, 


here. That sounds like a sophistry, or philosophy, or something or 
other, I shan't try to think what. 

The normal position of the human creature is clearly on its back on 
the grass. Evidently, it is just the opposite of the position of the lower 
Now, if an act of. volition could fill and light my pipe, I | 
might consider it done. The vesuvians are in my left hand vest 
pocket, the tobacco in my coat pocket. But it is so far to go for them. 

I'll visit the concert in the spirit—and water ; it is too hot to move 
even mentally, without being diluted and iced. They certainly ca” | 
sing. I've heard ’em so often it is no trouble to think I hear them 
now. Goon! “ Music is the food of love,’’ as I once said to a young 
lady who would thrust an extra “‘spoon’’ on me as I was taking my 
jelly at supper somewhere. Where? Oh, I’m not going to trouble 
myself to remember. 

How a clever person like Proressor TyNDAL “ could consider heat as 
a means of motion,” I can’t understand. Did he ever try lying on his 
back on the grass at the Crystal Palace? It is about the nicest place 
going. (‘They'll say at Number Eighty that that phrase is too collo- 
quial. Let ‘em. Eighty always was the goddess of strife, and 
wouldn’t enjoy lying down peacefully on the grass and watching the 
sky and the clouds and listening to the birds—there ought to be another 
eet here somewhere, but it is really too much trouble to try 

ack and think where. Very jolly tltings these concerts at Sydenham : 


Hawkward Popularity. 


Tue newspapers inform us that a peregrine falcon has been recently 
captured alive near the residence of Mr. Atrrep Tennyson. This is 
the result of fame! See how the Laureate gets hawked about. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 80, Fleet Street, and Phanix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
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at Su, Feet Street.—July 1, 1865. 
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JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY.* 
Tue great lexicographer whose memorable saying, “Sir, let us take 
a walk down Fleet-street,” will probably be quoted as long as—we will 
; not say the English language, but at any rate, as long as the Zemple 
Bar Magazine endures—published a work, which though somewhat 


Title-page to Finis declared, “‘ unco’ dry reading,’’ was still considered 


at the time a very tolerable exposition of what the English language | 


was in SaMvuEL JouNson’s day. But tempora mutantur (we must needs 
be classical while writing on JoHNsoNIAN matters) the mutability of 


pensate by pompous verbosity for their innate lack of profundity, 
and who opine that the language of this decennovacy, or as it is com- 
monly called, nineteenth century, must of necessity be superior to 


- 
Se A ae 


can’t manage these hard words. In fact, to use a modern phrase, we 
can’t “stand Sam”’ any longer. Let us try ANDReEw. | 
Sam JOHNSON was a real hoss in his day. Yes, sir. There's no 
mistake about that, any how you fix it. But we, speaking editorially, 
rather calculate he and his style of writing is played out. Uncrz 
Sam was death on the English language for the benighted period when 
he wrote. But we, still speaking editorially, slightly guess there's 
another Uncre Sam—so called Bes the initialising of the United 
States—that has a word or two, if not more, to say to John Bull 
about what the bust-up aristocracy of the old world call the English, 
but which we maintain to be the American language. Yes, sir. 
Uncre Sam Jounson was, as we don’t negationate, a right down coon 
in his time, but a great poet has written, 
“ Jouw P. 
Ropinsoyx, he 
Says they didn’t know everything down in Judee.”’ 








* A New and Complete Dictionary ef the English Language : Containing many 
new Meanings of Words never before Published. By Axpaew Jounson, President 
New York: Published for the Author. 





of the United States of America. 
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Complimentary to Travellers by The Underground. 


Bus-driver (to Conductor) :—* Now Tue, Bit, LooK OUT FOR THE RATS 


human diction, with the unscrupulosity of innovators who would com- | 


that immediately antecedent thereto—[but here we break down. We 


client's conviction. 


| HORACE IN LONDON. 
Boox I. Opes IX. 


By Jovs, how the snow has been falling, 
And loading the trees in the squares ; 
We'll look out our skates for to-morrow, 
I know that the Serpentine bears. 
I call this uncommonly cozy, 
Put coals on, we'll have up “one more ;’’ 
Ah, Joun, will you bring up another, 
The red seal.— You like '34? 


We leave all the rest to Dame Fortune, 
You know my philosophy well, 
What care we for storms on the ocean 
For penny-a-liners to tell ; 
And little we'll reck of to-morrow 
As long as it brings us the dance, 
5 | And keeps the grey hair from our whiskers, 
And gives us the maiden’s soft glance, 
| 
| 
} 


‘“*Vipgstur aita,”’ &c. 


We'll ride in the Row that’s called Rotten, 
When spring brings the season once more 

And wander in Kensington Gardens, 
And whisper of love told before ; 

And then at the ball in the evening, 
Pretending to treasure the flower, 

We'll gain one more trophy of conquest, 
And throw it away in an hour. 


A SORE(D) POINT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


Sirn,—I am a Highlander. I am an ensign in the 

F ty S——d Highlanders, and I will tell you what I 
said the other day. Atister McAuister Ropenicx Duv, of 
ours, fell over his sword last Friday. Atistren McA ister 
Roprrick Duv, of ours, is always falling over his sword 

| last Friday. 

So I went up to him and said, “ Auister McAuister, 

| &c., don’t you find that ‘Res est solliciti plena timoris 

claymore,’ which I think was good. 








Yours, 
JEngAs MacSomeruiInG-orn-oTHER. 


'” 








Nor did the late lamented Dr. Jonnson. [We feel our incapacity to 
sustain either the grand sesquipedalian ponderosity of Samvet, or the 
gushing natural utterance of AnprEw.] The Doctor himself “ didn't 
know everything.”’ In the work now under review, there are mean- 
ings attached to words, meani of which Dr. Samvet never dreamed, 


: ; but which Prestpent Anprew has established beyond question. 
ponderous, and as the Scotchman who went straight through it from | 


We will content ourselves with quoting the following from the new 
Johnson's Dictionary: ' 

“Amnesty. A general pardon, graciously accorded to such as have 
done*nothing to need forgiveness, on condition they don’t do it again, 
but not extending to any others. 

“Bevricerent. A fighter; consequently, when the enemy is con- 
quered and can fight no longer he can no longer be recognized as a 
belligerent, so naturally becomes a traitor. Q. E. D. 

‘“ Brocxape. A ‘bogus’ notification addressed to the maritime 
powers, but from its inherent absurdity more fitted for ‘telling to the 


marines.’ .« 


“Eavuauity (of rights of citizenship). ‘Two blacks don’t make a 
white.’ 

‘‘Mexcy tempered with justice.” The meaning attached to this 
phrase by the illustrious author has not yet been declared. For the 
credit of the mighty people he governs we trust he will be enabled to 


arrive at a proper understanding of the words. 





A LEGAL PUZZLE. 


How strange it is that the counsel for the 
pleases his client most when he acts in 


risoner in Criminal Law 
irect opposition to that 





Literany.—Shortly will be published, “The Modern Two-pair 
Back,”’ by the author of the “O!d, Old Story.” “ Hite; a Selection 
of Contributions to the Human Frame.” By Jem Macs, Tom Kuo, 
and other literary celebrities. 
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FUN. 


TOWN TALK. 


By rue Savnrerer rv Society. 


EMBERS of Parliament are 
released at last. By the end 
of this week the House will 
be given up to dusters and 
desolation. ‘The speaker re- 
signs in favour of the char- 
woman, and the mace is re- 
lieved by the carpet-broom. 

: The business of the day will 

- be begun when Mrs. Jones 
“rises to move” the fur- 

~ niture, and adjournments 

will be made to allow the 

honourable ladies to go to 

tea “with just a somethink 

in it,”’ as Mrs. Brown has 

it,’ In the meantime, 

honourable gentlemen will 

be endeavouring to persuade 

their constituencies to make 

. them another “‘return”’ for 

their invaluable services. I may mention here, as a warning to con- 

stituencies in general, that I have resolutely declined to come forward 

on behalf of several places which have selfishly besought me to give 

up to a small party what was meant for mankind—a representative of 
Fun needs not desire a larger constituency. 

I rear it is of little use to raise one’s voice in the interests of reason 
during the prevalence of a panic, but I cannot resist expressing my 
disgust at the silly people who, by writing and talking so rabidly 
about dogs, will frighten more persons into hydrophobia than ever were 
bitten into it by four-footed mad creatures. Where are the scientific 
men that they do not speak up in the interest of humanity, no less 
than of the canine species? The police reports teem with cases which, 
I think, would, in the majority of instances, be best described as 
“ bites’’ in the sense in which that word was used in Swirt's time. 
You can detect traces of spite in most of them, and of ignorant terror 
in the rest. That intelligent magistrate, Mr. Yarpiey, has not, of 
course, missed the opportunity of distinguishing himself. He de- 
livered himself the other day of the sage remark that he ‘ observed 
that dogs generally were sagacious enough to know that boys, as a 
rule, were very fond of them.” If that be true the sagacity of dogs 
must be ona par with that of police magistrates, which would be 
damaging for the dogs. The affection of London boys for animals 
generally takes the solid form ofa stone, and the dogs quite appreciate 
such attentions. I have, I may add in conclusion, studied dogs for 
many years, and I have detected fewer signs of insanity in them than 
in magistrates, whether stipendiary or unpaid. 

I sauntered into the British Institution the other day, at the immi- 
nent risk of having my nose snapt off by the grim Janitor of that 
establishment, who appears to have taken to that line of business from 
the same amiable motive which, according to Sam Weller, induces men 
to turn pikemen. There are some fine Vanpyxes in the collection, and 
many other pictures of great merit and interest. The English school 


is not quite so well represented as it has been in other years. By the | 
way, I seo Loxnp Dexny—why does he not retire from politicg and | 
take up literature and the fine arts?—has made a most excellent | 


suggestion for the establishment of a loan exhibition of national por- 
traits, to be arranged in chronological order. He proposes that 
likenesses of well known people by inferior artists, and likenesses of 
unknown people by illustrious artists shall be given a place, and the 
idea isa good one. But we must be careful not to let the Boilers 
clique, who have ruined the Miniature Exhibition, have any hand in 
the business. ee 

Tue visit of the Empress Evoente to Rosa Bonnevn's studio in 
order to confer upon her a Cross of the Legion of Honour, was one 
of those graceful acts which monarchs of old performed so splendidly. 
In the interests of art some historic painter should make record of it 
in a picture, 

I am sorry to hear bad rv ports of the fruit crop. The Ds vonshire 
apple crop 18 blighted —a sad termination after the profuse promise of 
the blossom. Strawberries have be« n ruined for want of rain. Why 


does not some energetic promoter start a company (limit d), to supply 
shine and shower to the agricultural districts according to order? A | 
large dividend might be expected, and in these scientific days there | 


ought to be no difficulty in the scheme. 

SHALL we never get rid of the exploded Davewrort “do ? The irre- 
pressible Fexovson, who did the talkee-talkee for those ingenious 
contortionists, has cropped up again. A room in Newman-street, 
which has been degraded from a low dancing saloon into a Spiritual 


Athenwum, was the scene of his last appearance, when he made a 


[Jury 8, 1868, 


farewell address, embodying a happy combination of Yankee specula- 
tiveness with down East veracity. Now he reappears in a volume of 
“‘Supermundane Facts, in the Life of the Rey. Jesse Bancockx Frr- 
cuson, A.M., LL.D.”’ 

In spite of the heat and the near approach of the end of the season, 
the world of fashion has not shunned places of amusement. The 
Academy has been as crowded as ever, and Covent Garden, with “ extra 
nights” too, has presented the same splendid spectacle as usual. It 
certainly is a noble theatre; the scale on which the present manage- 
ment conduct it ought to ensure success. 


A TALL DESCRIPTION—SOME! 


An American newspaper in giving an account of the reception of 
GENERAL Grant at West Point, shunts off into the following Trans- 
atlantic transcendental :— 


‘‘The dinner given to Gencral Grant by the board of visitors commenced at 
half-past four o’elock, and was truly a magnificent affair. Fifty-four plates were 
laid, and the entertainment, served by Mr. Roe, was rare and excellent beyond 
anything known at the Point. The fourteen heads of the academic board, and the 
visitors and their families, numbering twenty-seven, sat at the board with Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Waller, Miss Stetson, Mrs. Bigelow, the beautiful and 
spirited w fe of the French Minister, the swperb daughters of Ex-Governer Fish, 
and the manly staff of the Lieutenant-General. The o/d war-horse, General 
Scott, was obliged by feebleness to decline aninvitation forwarded to him.”’ 


No doubt the writer thinks that the French minister will be for ever 
grateful to him for calling his wife “ beautiful and spirited *’—husbands 
so doat on spirit in their wives. To call a number of officers a 
“manly staff,” is a stroke of genius. What should we mere English 
have thought of a journalist who nicknamed the late Lorn CLypk an 
“‘old war-horse,” or stated that “feebleness’’ compelled him to 
decline an invitation ? 


‘*The hall of the hotel was crowded with spectators, watching to see the ladies 
pass to the dining-room. ‘The richest dresses and the most magnificent display of 
jewelry marked the banquet. Mrs. Sherwood was one of the most beautiful ladies 
at the board, and her tuilet was faultless. When all were seated, the coup d’@il was 
beautiful in the extreme—the carefully arranged coiffures of the ladies, spangled 
with diamonds and pearls, were set below with eyes as bright as the pure atmos- 
phere of the highlands could make them; while the whiteness of the gauze upon 
their bosoms, set in many cases with a bracelet, wherein all the precious stones 
flashed and dazzled, rendered nothing beyond worthy of regard except the mould 
of the crram-white arms, which moved like music to the steacy ring of siiver forks; 
and the rich lips opening now and then, to the bid of strawberries and ices, and the 


| tiniest radishes of the garden, showed teeth too beautiful for mastication.” 


This is tremendous! You see the “ coiffures of the ladies were set below 
with eyes as bright, &c., while the whiteness of the gauze upon their 
bosoms, set tm many cases’’—that is the whiteness set—‘‘ with a 
bracelet ’’ (a bracelet on the gauze upon their bosoms) *‘ wherein all 
the precious stones flashed and dazzled, rendered nothing beyond worthy 
of regard” (have a care, Wasuincton Jenkins!) * except,’”? &c. How 
the mould of the cream-white arms could move like music to the steady 
ring of silver forks—unless, indeed, the guests made a considerable 


clatter on their plates—we are at a loss to imagine; but then we have 


no imagination on this side of the Atlantic—no, sir—or we should 
understand how ‘the rich lips could open now and then ¢o the bid of 
strawberries and ices, and the tiniest radishes of the garden; and show 
teeth too beautiful for mastication, 

Are radishes considered fruit on the free and enlightened side of the 
‘big drink’’—and do the Yankees even eat tecth ? 

But there is yet more to follow :— 

“ There was laughter, and jeu d’esprit, and here and there 2 moment of scarce 
apparent coguetry, and much was said of the moonlight in “ Flirtation-row,” 
where, from the beginning of things, lovers who have a rght to be, and lovers who 
shouldn’t be, have strolled in examination week to pinch each oth: r’s kid gloves, 
and raise the meriy deuce in each oth:r’s faces. Of course there were flags to 
drape the dinin-hall in consteliations and crimson corniers mired with snow; 
while, ca/m as Moreau, at the Court of Napoleon, Grant, tor whom all these 
jewels had been convoked, sat, small and wrli-talanced and affable, near his 
quiet wite, herself superbly dressed, to be looked at between the courses as if he 
were a sovereign relish, or something to be eaten,”’ 

Surely the writer must be a cannibal. He first considers ladies’ 
teeth too beautiful for mastication (perhaps he would have thought 
ugly teeth appetising); and then he regards Genexan Grant as an 
entremet—“ a sovereign relish, or something to be eaten.”? Certainly 
the Americans ave an extraordinary people—of what wonderful powers 
of recuperation must they not be possessed to produce such a writer 
after such a war! 


Curious Anecdote. 
‘*In verger clad.’’ 

One of the vergers of St. Paul's refuses to show the epitaph on 51m 
CunistopHeER Wren to any one who is not in full dress. He bases 
his refusal on the ground that the Latin sentence directs it, by 
stating clearly—‘ Si monumentum requiris, sir, come spicy.” 


A Rounp Neumpgrr.—Nought. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Serious MIsSUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN OURSELVES AND NICHOLAS. 
Amp_Le ApoLtocy oN Our Part. Tue Goop anp Girrep Man 
ForGIVEs, AND ALL Is Joy! 


Ovr readers have no doubt remarked the absence of any communi- 
cation from NicHo.as in our last number, but a thrill of terror, fol- 
lowed by a spasm of relief, will run through their breasts when we 
tell them that we were very near losing the invaluable services of that 
immortal prophet. 

The following correspondence explains itself :— 

1.—F rom Nicnoias to THE EpirTor. 
Belgravia. 

Nicuotas presents his compliments to the Editor, and which I 
have just seen Number Six of your New Serious, where it as good 
as hints that your Prophet was not in France at the time he made his 
remarkable prophecy of a dead heat between Ely and General Peel, 
but had waited at Ascot itself until the race was over, and then wrote 
a false address, a course of action as is little short of not being exactly 
what you would consider quite a gentlemanly thing to do, on which he 
will only observe that common courtesy to one almost old enough to 
be your grandfather, not to speak of gratitude to one whose sporting 
tips are equal to any in the world, bar none, and the true explanation 
isas follows:—That he forgot to put the letter in the post when he 
wrote it at the Grand Hotel, Paris, and was surprised not to hear from 
you in acknowledgment of its receipt, than which nothing is more 
clearly your duty so to do as edito&t of the New Serious, and when the 
old man came over to England and went down to Ascot, along of 
many other aristocratic sportsmen, I was horrified at finding the letter 
stillin my pocket, so posted it at Windsor along of another letter as fully 
explained circumstances, but which second letter it is just within the 
bounds of possibility as you may not have received it, Nicuoias well 
remembering now that his attention is called to the fact as in his haste 
he forgot to stick on a Queen's head, but even then you might surely 
have paid the double postage if it reached you; and if to the contrary, 
both Reason and Equity should have forbidden to address what he can 
only stigmatise as a uncalled for rebuke in public to an old man as 
has done a good deal to make the fortune of the New Serious, quite as 
much so perhaps as any of the other contributors, although than 
whom perchance I am sure a more affable body of young gentlemen, 
though a little gay. 

Mr. Editor, it is me who have a right to an explanation, and I will 
say even an apology. 

Withdraw your suspicions, sir, and set him right along with the 
Sportive Public, or not only will he contribute to other journals, but 
if the Prophet were not quite so muchin the vale of years, or had hea 
son to protect him in his advanced middle age, my outraged honour 
might oblige me to resort to that awful measure of sending you a 
friend, and letting you choose your own wezapon, sir, for though old 
was once as fine a shot as ever pulled a trigger at Hornsey Wood. 

Yours, as you use him, 
NICHOLAS, 


The party who brings this Waits a responsive answer. 


II.—Fxrom tue Epiror to Nicnoras. 
80, Fleet-street, 
The Editor begs to express his regret that he has hurt the feelings 
of a most esteemed contributor. He only did so by way of joke. He 
unreservedly withdraws his imputations upon the Prophet's good faith, 
and humbly trusts that he may still be favoured with some copy for 
Number Eight, N. 8. 





3.—From NicHoLas To THE Epiror. 
Belgravia. 

To the noblest of Editors, and one of the most magnanimous 

of men. 

Dear Sir,—After your vivacious and euphemistical epistolary com- 
position, expressive of your contrition, in the most valedictory and 
eleemosynary terms, nothing remains for your vaticinatory prophet but 
cordially to reciprocate your benevolent similes and hold forth (in 
correspondence) the outstretched hand that is symbolical of affectionate 
recognition and reconciliatory feelings of amitude and cordiality. 

The heart must be greatly fuller of rancour, vindictiveness, owing 
a grudge, evil speaking, lying or slandering, than is that of NienoLas, 
which could peruse your manly tribute without a tear of conscious 
rectitude mingled with joy, and the next time he meets you hopes as 
we may bury any lingering feelings of mutual animosity over a good 
glass of sherry wine, and should be glad if any of the other contribu- 
tors would join along of us, than whom, as I have often said in the | 


ee 
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young gentlemen, thougha little gay. I send a few lines for Number 


Eight, as desired, and am devotedly and exclusively your own 
NIcHOLAS. 


We append our Contributor's brief but interesting tip :— 
To tHe Sportive Men or ENGLAND. 
Well, my noblemen and gentlemen, did you think the Old Man had 
left you in the lurch, or quitted the paper ina huff? Nothe. — 
Unfortunately, his selection for the Northumberland Plate at New- 
castle is now too late, and may look like an afterthought, but had it 
been in time might have saved hundreds from backing Caller Ou and 
helped them to put the pot on by backing 
Brown Breap As THE AnsoLuTR WINNER. 
Never mind. I have a good thing for Goodwood, and a certainty 
for the Leger. 
In addition to general information, will soon begin his 
Hrstory or Knurr anp Srevat ff 
Nroworas. 
If Breadalbane wins the Leger, Nicuonas pledges himself to 
eat him. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arr Srupenr.—An original Rusemwe (we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce yours to be a wrong spelling of the great painter's name) need 
not necessarily be done in l-ball. Your plan for pronouncing 
on the genuineness of a Ciawep by the scratchiness of its style will 
not, we fear, prove an infallible test. 

A Pourrictan.—The Italian question is not a mere riddle, although 
it commences with “‘ Ven is.” 

A, vtan—We cannot inform you whether there is any law of 
music to prevent you from playing the banjo until you are black in 
the face. 


Yanxkex.— We are unable to satisfy the question suggested by your 
national pride. We have not been able to ascertain whether an 


eminent Londoner, of Scottish extraction but Cockney birth, did 
really exclaim, on seeing Mus. Tom Taums with her baby in her 
arms, ** What a Wee-nus!”’ 

MusicaL.—Hanpev is supposed to have taken his title from the 
ingenious turns he telectinnle into his harmonies. 

A Fisnexman.—Your idea about the book on live bait is erroneous ; 
The Gentle Life has no connection with the existence of merry maggots. 

An Uncir.—Pawnbrokers have never to our knowledge been de- 
scribed as the pioneers of progress, although it must be admitted that 
they are always ready to make an advance. 








Sound Reasoning. 
Quvortu Rubric, ‘‘ If the faith be sound, 
Its fruits in substance will abound.”’ 
Quoth Black and White, * The world has found, 
Substance the less, the more the sound.” 





A FOOD DE JOTE. 
TO THE EDDITUR OF FUN, 
Deer Fun,—They ‘ave aperiently found out the right sort of fizzic 
for us poor chaps at last. Look hear what the Times sez:— 


Just published, price 2d., by post 3d., 
N FOOD as a MEANS of PREVENTION of DISEASE. By Erasmus Witsox, 
F.K.S. Jon» Cuuncnuite and Sone, New Burlington-street. 
All rite, Mx. Witson, I'm for you! Prevention is better than cure, 
and there's no disease like a mt stumick. I wish, Ma. Fun, you'd be 


| good ennff to get this ’sist-’em generally adopted in workhouses and 


Yours, ete., 


in poor distrix. 
A Native ov Huno'ry. 





A Philosophical Reflection. 


Tue lotteries got up among the thieves for the benefit of one of the 
profession who has been in trouble are known as “ Friendly Leads,” 
How curiously one is reminded of this by the enquiry 1ecently insti- 
tuted into the dealings of Messrs. R. Beruert and Wiipe with re- 
ference to certain bankraptey appointments, at a place which should 
be henceforth remembered, in connection with their amicable arrange- 
ments, as “ friendly Leeds.”’ 





THE RIGHT-IN-THE-MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Ir is proposed to call the Isle of Dogs, the Isthmus of Sewers in 


New Serious of your Sportive Organ, perhaps a more affable body of | fature. 
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THIS SKETCHER’S CAUGHT. 


Extract from a letter from Scheeles Green, Esq.:—“ YT came down here, as you know, my dear fellow, to sketch the coast scenery, but 
. ie ° . ° . . . * , , © 9) 
since my arrival I have become convinced there's nothing like the ‘ human form divine,’ so I’m studying the figure. 


$$$ 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Turns has been but little news during the past week for us to | 


chronicle. Miss Bateman has played Pauline in Butwer's bad, 
effective play of the Lady of Lyons, and has winged her flight from the 
Adelphi to the provinces; and Mr. Tooter has taken a benefit which 
was “‘a bumper,” ¢¢ voila Toote—we should say vorla tout; but our 


readers will excuse grammar in consideration of heat and past services. | 


Talking of past services,—of course it is possible for one original 
French piece to serve the purpose of two translators. 
comedietta of My Better Half had better have (Oh!) not been produced 


at the Strand, because another edition of the same piece was played at | 
the Adelphi some short time ago under the title of the Woman of | 


Business! Every English dramatist has a right to appropriate every 
French dramatist’s work the instant it is published. The miserable 
Crapauds, did we not vanquish them at Trafalgar, and at the ever 
memorable Waterloo ? 
be down upon one French piece. 
never mind that. 
is long, and there is no occasion to make one drama do double duty. 


By the way, we have a suggestion to make to the managers of the | 


London theatres who, as we know, are ever anxious to promote the 
comfort of those patrons who, &c. During the summer could not the 


stalls be iced? A four-guinea refrigerator under each seat would effect 
this desirable object. 


Art Note. 


Tus Exhibition now on view at the South Kensington consists of 


miniatures, but the sum charged for the catalogues is designed ona large | 


scale. The apparent discrepancy is, however, reconciled by the 
littleness of mind displayed in demanding so large a price. 


SEaeneenenene 


The new 


But it is unfair for two English dramatists to | 
Why one British sailor could—but | 
Life is short, and the Brotiwers Levy's catalogue | 


(But what would Bessie say if she knew that he called her a figure? 


| 
| MRS. BROWN VISITS THE WEST END. 


I says to Mrs. Pronit, I says, “ If she was a child of mine I'd have 
| it looked to; for,” I says, ‘‘turned twelve, and no taller than that, 
| don't prove strength.”’ 

So says she to me, “I don’t never expect to rear her, for she says 
| the ’art is on the wrong side.” 

I says, ‘‘Oh, indeed!” tho’ for my part I don’t believe she’s got no 
‘art at all, as is a limb, and I knowed very well as it was pigeon- 
breasted as the gal was, and as crooked as a ram's horn, likewise in 
| temper, tho’ parents don’t see that clear as lookers-on. 

‘* Well,”’ says she, ‘‘ wherever had I better take her?’”’ 

I says, “There is one party where I’ve been with to a doctor as did 
wonders with the throat, and why not the chest, as is only a little 
lower down, and all about the same regents, as I heerd the doctor say 
myself.” 

Then she says, ‘‘ We'll go to-morrow.” 

“No,” I says, “never! ”’ 

“Why not??” says she. 

“Goof a Friday? I won't.” ‘ 

“Well,” says she, “right you are, for I've know’d troubles thro 
a-doing things of Fridays, for if that very gal warn’t born on 4 
| Friday, now you mention it.” 
| I says, “ That's where it is, you see.” 

“Well,” says she, “ Saturday is a-ill-convenient day for being out, 
and Monday ain’t no better.” 
I says, “‘ Well, say Tuesday, as don’t seem no day, leastways it’s @ 
| day as I don't look to.” 
| Then,” says she, “‘ Tuesday we'll go.” 

I says, “I’m agreeable.”’ ; 

If ever there was a toaster of a day it was that Tucsday—sweltering 
I may say. 
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A- PRETTY COIL ABOUT A CHANCELLOR, 


OR, THE MODERN LAOCOON. 
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We started in very good time; me dressed that cool, for I couldn't 
hardly bear myself; but the way as Mrs. Proxrr’had dressed that 
gal was downright suffocation, with a fur round her throat and under- 
clothes quite wintry. 

Well, we had a cab, for Prozrr is well-to-do, and a steady man, as 
keeps to his home, and that doating of his children that if they could 
eat gold they might have it, as is what fathers should be. Mrs. 
Proxit is certainly a fine woman, but too much on her for the 
same side of a cab with me, as would have set on the back seat willing 
only thro’ it being that narrow as throwed me too forward. 

Well, Matirpa Janz she was rather in the sulks, tho’ too much 
indulged by her ma. I says, “Mrs. Propit, in my opinion them 
cherries as she’s a-eating is too many.” But, law bless you, you 
might as well hope to get butter out of a dog’s throat as anything 
eatables from them young Prostrts. 

Her ma she got a-coaxing of her for not to eat ’em, as only begun 
fur to pout and whine and make faces at me. I didn’t say another 
word, tho’ conscious as Matritpa JANE kep’ a-shuving me a purpose, 
tho’ pretendin’ it was the cab as made her leg swing, and jest ketched 
me in the shin-bone thro’ her a-settin’ in the middle opposite to her 
ma and me. , 

Well, we got to the doctor's, and had to wait that long thro’ crowds 
a-bein’ waitin’ to see him. Some on ’em looked bad, but there was 
them there as had nothing but fancies I could see. When the doctor 
did see us he very soon settled Matitpa Jane, as was that pouty as 
he couldn’t make much on her, tho’ he took a deal of pains over her, 
to be sure, a-listening at her chest and back with a strerryscope, as 
seemed to do her good, for she breathed more free. 

When we come out, Mrs. Prosir she says, “I’m tired of sitting, 
let's ‘ave a bit of a walk.” So as Matiipa Jane had been promised 
for to see the QueEn’s palis and all that, if she’d come to the doctor, 
we walked along. 

Mrs. Prosit she knows the West-end well, thro’ being formerly a 
parlour-maid, near Brunswick-square. But of all the worreting gals 
it’s that Matiupa Jane. First one thing, then another, till you're 
nearly mad. We walks to Regency-street, where we was in time fer 
to see the soldiers, as goes up and down twice a day in troops for to 
keep order, as is certainly needed thro’ the crowds. Them soldiers is 
very grand, and them dear black osses, as they say is as sensible as 
Christians, tho’ I must say as them steel coats must be warm wear. 

The shops in Regency-street is wonderful. Wherever they gets 
the things from and whatever they do with ’em I can’t think. Well, 
we was a-walking up slow the shady side quite agreeable, when 
Mati.pa JANE see a-something across the road, so we had for to cross, 
and if it hadn't been for the dark party as was sweeping a crossing I 
never should have got across, and jest as I was a hesitatin’ on the 
kerb one of them water-carts come by as pulled the string malicious 
and regular deluged me. 

Well, I give a run for it, and the pole of a "bus only jest cleared 
me, a-sending me so close to a dust-cart, as that frightened me as I 
run smack into a doorway for me to recover a bit, and I was a-talking 
to Mrs. Prorir and a gentleman come up. 

‘**You must be Mrs. Brown,” says he. 

‘*‘T am that same,” says I. 

“Then,” says he, ‘‘ pray walk in and set down.” 

Well, as he was quite polite, and you could see one as know'd a 
lady when seeing of her, I did. 

He says, “ The weather is warm.” 

I says, “‘ Uncommon.” 

When I was a little come to he asked me if Id like for to see his 
picter. 

Certainly a picter he was, dressed beautiful, with that clean linen 
as was got up quite a pleasure to look at, as them West-end swells 
always is. But it wasn’t his own picter, but of one of High Park, as 
was that full of figures it was downright dazzlin’. 
did see a picter as was more life-like, parties a-riding about beautiful. 
There was a good many a-standing idle about, as is the way them 
West-enders wastes their time thro’ havin’ nothing to do. 

Well, we was a-lookin’ at the pieter when a party of ladies and 
gentlemen come in a-bouncing and says, “ Very good—very like the 
Royal family.” 

I says, “‘ Where's the Royal family, Mrs. Pronrr?” 

She says, ‘ There, you can tell them through their red coats.” 

So one of them bouncers he busts out a-laughing, as hurt my 
feelins, but I kep’ a-lookin’ at the picter, but Matitpa Jane was that 
fidgets as I says, “‘ Mus. Pronrt, we'll go,” which we did a-thanking of 
that gentleman as ‘ad took us in and bowed that polite, a-showin’ of a 
forehead as is downright noble, and said he'd a-knowed me anywheres, 
a8 18 surprisin’. 

So Mrs. Pronrt, as knows her way about, makes for the park, as 
was decided agreeable, thro’ a findin’ of a shady seat, and being pro- 
vided with a basket as had refreshments, we eat ‘cm pleasant, and 
was able to get ginger-beer and curds and whey at one of the gates; 
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not as I holds with them curds, as is ’eavy to the stomach, but ginger- 
beer, with a somethink in it as we'd provided in a flask, was a drink 
as we took to. 

Well, we set and rested ever so long, and see a many as was 
a-riding and walking in them parks, jest for all the world like the 
picter with the Royal family left out, and we see one carriage go 
thro’ full of ladies as was all feathers. 

“Why, if it ain't a drawin’-room,” says Mrs. Prosrr. 

“A what?” says I. 

“A drawin’-room as is held by the QuzEn ; let's come and see it.” 

I says, ‘“‘I’m agreeable. But,” I says, “we can’t take the basket 
and things into the drawin’-room.” 

She laughs and says, “Come along.” So we gets into tho streets 
agin, and certainly the carriages was a sight, and so was the parties 
in ’em; I never see anything like it, never. The feathers, the 
diamons, and the gowns that size as they was a-coming up all out 
of the carriages. 

Well, we walked along, and was able to see into the carriage- 
windows, as was a-waitin’ all along the kerb thro’ a-settin’ down that 
slow, and certainly some of the young gals was nice looking and 
pretty, tho’ many looked as if they was stripped for to give their necks 
a good wash. As was all very well for them as was young, tho’ in 
my opinion looks bold, but, law, some of the old ones was downright 
disgraceful. I never did. 

I says, ‘“‘ Mrs. Prostt, this old lady in the wig, as wants a little 
oil dreadful, will catch her death a-setting here undressed like this, 
they did ought to give her a shawl or a somethin’.”” I says, “I do 
believe as her things ’as slipt unawares. Why ever don’t some one 
tell her on it as can’t be sensible.” ‘ 

Says Mrs. Pronit, “That's their ways; for I've know'd them 
do it night after night in draughts enough to cut you in two.” 

‘* She did ought to be ashamed of herself, as must be a grandmother 
if she’s a hour, a-settin’ there in the open daylight exposed like that,” 

We walked on all down the street as leads to the Palis, as is a dingy 
hole to look at outside, and at a corner there was such a scrouging as 
I couldn't get by, and were that squoze as made it painful thro’ being 
druv 7 agin some boards as was a door put trumpery agin a shop 
where I was that stifled, I says, “ Hair,’’ I says, and don’t know what- 
ever would have ‘appened if a gentleman, as must be a lord I should 
say, hadn't opened the door sudden and pulled mein. I thought I 
should have died, for they'd trod my shoes down at the ’eels and my 
gownd was all out at the gethers. 

So I says to the gentleman as was that kind, “ Wherever do you 
think as Mrs. Pronitis got to?’’ He says as he couldn't say, but 
would make me ’ave a glass of sherry wined, as was refreshin’,and | 
behaved quite like a father to me. 

So they says, “‘ There goes the band!” and helps me up ‘o see it, 
as was all welwet caps and gold lace, and played beautiful. 

I says, ‘‘ When's the QugEn a-comin’.”” They says, “@fot to-day, | 
thro’ it being only a princess as holds the drawin'-room.” 

Well, I kep’ a-settin’ a-thinkin’ as Mrs. Prowir might pass; as sho 
did not, so i says, “‘I must be a-gettin’ homewards, and shall fall 
in with her on the way.”’ So I thanks the gentleman, and off I starts, 
and if I asked one policeman if he'd seen Mus. Pxonir Lmust have | 
asked twenty, but they was quite rude. So I gets on till I sees a | 
Blackwall "bus, and in I gets, and glad for to do so, and fell that fast 
asleep as never to wake till we was passed our turnin’, and was on the 
stroke of six when I got in and found Brows a-waiting for his tea, 
and as to Mrs. Pronir she never got home till nine, and had the im- 
pidence for to say as it were my fault for leavin’ on her with the child 
on her hands a-fancyin’ as I'd been run over, which is her rubbish, 
and only excuses for a-goin’ to-drink tea with a friend, and in my 
opinion give me the slip intentional. 

So I up and told her a bit of my mind, for Matmpa Jane let it out; 
and certainly I was put out when that aggravatin’ young thing had 
the imperence to tell me to my face as I was a nuisance, and her 
mother said so, for which reason they'd left me in the scrouge. 

So I says, ‘‘Mus. Pronrt, next time as you takes that object to 
a doctor don’t ask me,”’ 

Well, them remarks puts up her black blood, thro’ her mother bein’ 
of a half-cast, so we ain’t spoke since. As I often says, it’s a 
cold, ungrateful world, and the more you does the more you may. 
But as to them West-enders for going to show theirselves like that 
to the Quegn, it’s downright a deal more than barefaced, as they are. 

I don't hold with such ways, as always was a fine clear skin, but not 
one to show it like that was it ever so. 
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A Good Look out for Arctic Explorers. 


We understand that Cartams Sweranp Osnonw and all the old 
Arctic expedition men are in great glee, hearing that the general cry 
throughout the country will shortly be, “Go early to the Poll!” 
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THE POETRY OF PARLIAMENT. 


a year; 


Liberal, 








to the 


felt while saying, 
** Lava-torrents roar and roll 
Through the vext bowels of my soul.” 


truthful piece of Parliamentary reporting :— 


"T'was evening—and the gaslight’s ghastly glare 
Fell on the forms and features of our sages ; 
For England's capital had gathered there 
Men of all heights, all politics, all ages ; 
Men who had erst contributed a share 
To Hansanp’s gloomy, but instructive pages ; 
Whose ancestors, perchance, enjoyed a vote, 
As Members of the Wittena-Gemote. 


I thought of Cromwett, of Srrm Harry Vane, 
Of Pym, of Hamrpen, and of CHARLes THE First. 
I thought of Epmunp Burxe’s impassioned strain, 
And that commanding eloquence which burst 
From Buixsiey Sueriman (although it’s plain 
That all his points were previously rehearsed). 
And having thought of this, I thought of bed, 
But Mx. Darsy Guirritn rose and said :— 


He thought the present question (Cries of “ Hear!’’) 
Was just the kind of question that arises 

Whenever the (An Opposition cheer) 
Opinion of the people of Devizes 

(Loud cries of “ Question”’)—wel!, he would adhere 
More nov to his case. The iate assizes 

the he from below the gangway) in that town 

The honourable Member then sat down). 


A pote ensued, when straightway Mr. WHALLEY 
tose amidst hisses and loud cries of “Sing.” 

He thought it was intensely melancholy 

(Immense applause) to see this sort of thing. 
Confessionals, and all such Popish folly, 

Were evidently carried on to bring © 

The Romish tenets into circulation 
In this—(Loud symptoms of disapprobation). 
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HERE has just occurred 
to us an inspiration 
—a thing which 
doesn’t happen to 
us above threetimes 


hereby make 
offer of our little 
windfall to 
proprietors 
daily newspapers, 


tive, Radical, and 
otherwise. 
to us in a dream 
this morning, soon 
after we had fallen 
asleep over the par- 
liamentary reports 
in the “—— 
journal which we 
read in preference 
ee be- 
cause its politics are 
more healthy). 
this vision, which 
was quite as beau- 
tiful as CoLERIDGE’s 
Kubla Khan, 

: much more practi- 
cal, we fancied ourselves in the reporter’s gallery at the House 
of Commons. It was our painful duty—nay, our glorious privilege— 
to arrest the fleeting utterances of Great Britain’s collective wisdom, 
and convey them, through the medium of stenography, to an anxious 
public. Suddenly the flood-gates of poesy were opened within us, 
and we felt precisely as the present-lamented Mr. Turrer must have 


Prose was much too tame for us at that moment. Seizing our pen 
we immediately dashed into the following very picturesque and strictly 


At this momentous period of the evening’s entertainment, 
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dreamt that we awoke. The foregoing verses, however, which stil] 
lingered in our memory (a most retentive one), were instantly com- 
mitted to paper. We have only to suggest that all reporters of parlia- 
mentary debates should in future do their spiriting in rhyme instead 
of contenting themselves with the present vulgar and miserable medium 


of prose. 





THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MATCH. 


By Our Own Spectat Frencu CoMMISSIONER. 


Ir has but a few days that I promenaded myself to the noble Lord’s 
Oval, at St. John’s, Kensingtonwood. 

Aristocratic, as you shall find them in all the things, those English 
there exclude the proletarians from the ground by iron bars and 
polismans (officers of peace). Noone may set foot on the noble Lord's 
Oval without paying a sixpenny on the ordinary occasions, on the 
days of speciality, days of feast, a shilling. 

Is it not that the day of the grand rivality between the two Uni- 
versities is one of the most special? Oh, yes. 

These Universities, they are termed Oxenford and Canterbridge. 

Oxenford, famous for its dramatic productions, gives on the waters 
of the Acis, tributary of the argentine Tamise. 

Canterbridge is situated on the Scam, a small and sluggish stream. 

All the springs the students row against each other from Pootnei 
to Morelucks, department of the Tamise. They are then so exhausted 
by the rigours of a winter all Britannic and boreal that, even with the 
tide in their favour, it takes eight of them to push along a boat. 
Vaunted physical force of the Anglian! I have often managed a 
whole boat by myself with two sculls! 

But when the gentle breezes of the embalmy spring, nymph to the 
flowing hair, of the regard tender znd profound, and later, when the 
welcome heats of summer have seated the energies of the pale and 
pensive students, they meet in a rivality more noble and prolonged to 
play the Krickets at Lord’s Oval. 

They are styled familiarly :— 

Those from the banks of the Acis, Oxenfordonians. 

And those from the banks of the Scam, Canterbridgetabs. 





For a week before the contest they eat—so tells me my informant, | 
the Earl of Potter—nothing but raw bulldogs, and drink hotrum- | 


poonch, beverage of the most fiery. ‘This is to make them fierce and 
careless of danger. 

And, of accord, there is of the danger! It exists, that there. 

With a force wild and terrible the bowler hurls his missile at the 
antagonist; if ye need but mere vigour of the animal, content, of 
accord! Oh, yes! But his brain is still disordered by the fumes of 
the hotrum-poonch; and, with all his strength, it is seldom that he 
can aim so well as to hit the adversary on the head with the ball. 
When he does so, however, the game is suspended. 


The Britons, after all, are sluggish, lymphatic. Many opportunities | 
of dealing serious blows were stupidly neglected, and in nota single | 
instance did the batsman pursue the obvious course of picking up the | 


ball when he had stopped it, and throwing it back at the bowler. 

Insular stupidity ! 

The Oxenfordonians soon proved themselves the more strong. In 
truth, it is said by journalists of the most distinguished, that mathema- 
tical studies, to which all the young Canterbridgetabs are known to 
have given themselves with effusion, are not a good preparation for the 
game of Krickets. 

Myself, I incline to that opinion there ; 

For I also am a mathematician ; 

But I do not play well the Krickets! 

JEAN GODIN. 


LITERARY MEMS. 


We see announced Sketches of Irish Nunneries, by Dean Murpxy. 
Would not Sketches of Irish Summaries be a nice book for Mr. Pore 
Hennessy to employ his leisure on? 

How misleading names are! We see Trifles for Travellers announced 
by “Murray and Co.,” and wonder how the ponderous guide-books 
can be so described until we discover that the firm dates from 
Paternoster-row, not Albemarle-street. Why does not the Geogra- 
phical Society follow up this publication with Travellers for Trifles. It 
would embrace the history of a great many of the Fellows. 

The absence of inverted commas may cause a comical inversion of 
meaning. For example, although we knew the Bishop of Natal had 
been pretty well cut up, we did not quite expect to meet with this 
notice in the Times :— 

NEW PART of Bishop COLENSO on the"PENTATEUCH.' 





A Rippie ny A Brute.—Why is a beard like common scense?— 


we | Because no woman possesses it. 
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TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 


II—THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF BARBARISM. 
(A Rerrocrape Essay, sy A Backwarp F.S.A.) 


Htstorrans must look back to the nineteenth, century—to a period 
as remote as the reign of Vicrorra—for the earliest links visible in 
that marvellous chain of causes and effects which has been the means 
of bringing us to our present advanced and happy condition. The 
people of this generation, fortunate enough to exist under the sway of 
our beloved Kine Artuur (who has just gone down to Camelot, in 


Hampshire, for a little jousting, bless his royal heart !), can scarcely | 
hope to obtain a true picture of the period in question, veiled as it is | 
in the dense vapour of antiquity, and misrepresented wilfully or in 


ignorance by the chroniclers. A considerable part of the traditions 


that have come down to us regarding the VicrortaANn era are known to 
be pure fiction; in fact, many acute thinkers are doubtful whether | 
such a person as QuEgn Vicroria ever existed. Without entering on | 


this question, however, we may venture to assert that in the nine- 


teenth century England was wallowing in the lowest possible depths | 


of civilization. Be it our pleasing task to notice briefly some of the 
most important features in the growth of barbarism and the consequent 
increase of human happiness. 

Under Vicroxta the degradation of our species was such that it was 
actually thought a noble thing for people to control their passions. 


The first gleam of chivalry became visible above the horizon during | 
the Georgian dynasty, and the name of Figurine FirzGErap (one of | 


the earliest heroes mentioned in history) is a name that still brings 
the flush of admiration to the brows of our noblest and our fairest. 
His portrait has come down to us, and now hangs in Sir GALAHED’s 
dining-room at Joyous Gard. The greatest service conferred on bar- 
barism in ‘the reign of Vicror1A, however, was the abolition of 
railways, telegraphs, 


time swept from the face of the earth. 
are in the habit of asserting that the music-hal/s of the ancient Britons 
are fabulous institutions ; that their existence has never been proved. 
We should be indeed happy if we could conscientiously acquit our 
ancestors of so atrocious an invention; but our esteemed and veracious 
friend Meritn—the well-known professor of cheiromancy—has in his 
possession a loathsome document which we believe to be nothing more 
(and it cannot possibly be anything less) than an antique chant. We 


balloons, * Eureka shirts, music-halls, and | 
Opoponax, which brutalizing evidences of civilization were at this | 
Writers of the present day | 
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| the last embers of civilization. The only exception was ALFRED, who 
| endeavoured—luckily in vain—to stem the tide of progress; a crime 

for which his name is still held in execration by peer and peasant. 

| The history of the remaining years would be merely a record of 

| brilliant successes in the field of advancement; and we need hardly 
inform the reader that our present sovereign, and his chief ministers— 
especially Srr Launcetot, Sir Gatanep, and Sm Brprvers—are 
sworn champions of reform; while the effete Conservative party are 
gradually waxing fainter in their attempts to lead us back into the 


horrors of nineteenth-century civilization. 
} 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue critic, uncertain what work to select for review, has only to 
follow his nose and he will at once come to the point, which will in- 
dicate Mr. Rrwev’s agreeable “‘ Book of Perfumes.’ It is a work of 
some considerable research, giving, as it does, the history of perfumes 
from the adol-essence of the early ages down to the pre-scent day, 
&c. The author deserves very great credit at our hands when we 
reflect how trying it must have been to one with his sensitive appre- 
' ciation of odour to pore over musty records, and manuscripts with an 
unpleasant “‘ booky,”’ as the French call it. 
| Some of the anecdotes embalmed in these pages are very interesting. 

Although our space is limited we venture to quote a brief one, ex- 
tracted from the chronicles of VaALKERIvs Hooxervs, a learned monk 
who flourished in the reign of E.izanern. 
| When our Gracyous Suvereign did once make a progresse through 
_ye Citye, a certaine parfumier, who had hys Compter or Mart on ye 

strand of Thames, Evcrnivus Ryrmet by name, did compound and 
devyse a parfume ye which he intituled ‘Cupid's Tears,’ signifying, 
thereby, the distresse of Master Cupid at ye Mayden Queen her des- 
pysement of ye tender pashion. But hyr Gracyous Majestie, per- 
ceaving when he presented the flask for hyr acceptaunce that hyr 

Women-in-Wayting did look thereon with eyes of longing, said plea- 

sauntly, ‘Sweets to the suite,’) which words the cunninge ILL 

Suakspeer did presently embedde in ye language of one of his stage- 
| plays.” 
. We can heartily recommend this book to the bench of bishops.* 
The fragrance dispensed by Mr. Riame’s shop in the Strand has long 

been most salutary in counteracting the ill effects of the odour—not 
to use a stronger term—of the peculiar “ a " which has its head- 
| quarters at Exeter Hall on the opposite side of the road. But by this 


! 


have deciphered to the best of our ability this painful relic of a | volume Mr. Rien should enlist the support of all sound Churchmen 
bygone civilization, and it has brought us to the conclusion that such | by the pungency of its arguments against Dis-scent. ‘The Dis-scenters 
expressions as “ Slap bang,” and “ Jolly Dogs’’ could have originated | will naturally be incensed, but will find they cannot turn up their 


nowhere save in a mediwval music-hall of the very worst character. 
Leaving this humiliating subject, let us follow the traces of bar- 
barism once more. During the ascendancy of the Sruarts a good 
many visible improvements took place, both in social and intellectual 
matters. The reading public, for instance, began to diminish rapidly, 
and certain acts of individual prowess performed by JunGE JErrreys, 
Cotonet Boop, and other worthies, showed that mankind was ready 
to take rapid strides in the right direction. The execution of Kine 
CHARLES THE Fixst was a noble exemplification of that reforming 
spirit which animated all classes. A couple of centuries earlier (say, 


temp. Vicrorta) such a step would actually have been looked upon as | 


cruel. And yet there-are still people in the world who talk about the 
* good old times,” and regret that they were not born in the nineteenth 
century ! 


Step by step civilization retreated before the advance of barbarism; | 


and in the reign of good Queen Bess mankind gave up for ever the 
disgusting practice of mangling their food with knives and other 
weapons. 
have existed three centuries without perceiving that our fingers are 
given us to divide our meat with? How ludicrous—yet how painful 
—must have been the spectacle of an ancient feast where every pos- 
sible obstacle was put between eaters and eatables; where a lordly 
joint grew cold while demons in the garb of men were deliberating as 
to the slowest and most circuitous method of getting at it! In 


Evizanetu’s reign, the degrading influence of the drama received its | 


death-blow, and the plays of Suakesreane vanished from the world 


forever. Posterity has, indeed, cause to be grateful for such a happy 
release. About this time, also, the infamous Micuart AnGeLo ceased 
to exist. He is now more generally known as the “ Scourge of Italy,” 


and is supposed to have been the greatest villain that ever modelled. 
In 1492 the existence of America had become so insupportable that 
& person called Cotumpvus was sent over for the purpose of concealing 
that enormous continent. This he performed so effectually that 
people, nowadays, no more believe in America than in Australia and 
other fabulous countries. The cause of barbarism received signal 


assistance from Artita, CHartemaGne and Pepin in France and | 
Germany ; while each successive king of England—from Ricwarp Tue | 
Turn to the good Kixa Artuur—contributed towards crushing out | 


Does it not appear incredible that the human race should | 


noses with impunity at the reasoning of one who, though occasionally 
| discursive, is always on the right scent. 
| We would, before concluding our notice, recommend perry 
for perusal the chapters ‘‘On the present state of the Drama’’ (wi 
| special reference to R.-Romer), ‘On Manufactures "’ (illustrated by 
_ numerous views of the ol-factories), “On Finance ’’ (as considered in 
relation to per-scentage, and the connection between our national debt 
and the Owe de Cologne), ‘On Natural History ”’ (with a brief essay 
on the skunk as distinguished from the ottar of rose), and those con- 
cluding remarks on perfumes in general, which may be briefly des- 
scribed as extras. 

The manner in which the book is got up is worthy of the matter. 
|The design for the cover by Mr. Rogers (for which he has drawn 
'on Rocer’s Bank—of flowers) is extremely ingenious and artistic, 

d the numerous illustrations are apt and suggestive, while the leaves 
are essentially flower-leaves, being delicately scented. Thanks to this 
the reader, when he has regaled his eyes, can gratify his nose in the 
assurance that “a snuff's as good as a feast.” 


| 


| 








A Fat-al Objection. 


Tury say Bantina’s been asked for some borough to stand, 
But I fancy he'll find this objection a stumper ; 

With what conscience or face, 1 would simply demand, 

| Could he ask a lean voter for him to turn plumper? 





THE THREE WHICHES AND McBETH-ELL. 


(Dramatis Persone.—The Lonp Cuancetton, Mu. R. Beruers, 
Mn. Wixpz.) 


Wuicu was to blame? Which got the money? Which will be 
punished ? 





A Soverzicn Remepy vor Destrrvtion.—Twenty shillings. 





* The right reverend gentlemen must be careful not to confound with Ulitra- 
montanism the suthor’s evident appreciation of Pot-pourri. 
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THE HORSE SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


a ie 


I am a Houyhnhnm, and I love them all. | true, since after all they are merely human, but also with aversion | 
Iam mild, gentle, sensitive, and good. I am pure, high-spirited, | and contempt. 
honourable, and brave. There are few virtues which I do not possess ; Oh, my Colt, my Colt, beware of the vices of man, beware lest even | 
there is not a single vice with which I am polluted. thy birth, exalted though it be, thy education, though I have conducted | 
I am little known in England. No one has visited my native shore | it myself, may not save thee from the follies and the faults of the | 
since Captain Lemuel Gulliver, and he, though well-meaning, was nota | lowest bipeds in the creation. 
creature of much ability. He had visited both Liliput and Brobding- Hnhnhnhnrsghnmm! Gna! 
nag; but neither pleased him. And why? Because in both he was} Observe, my Colt, that thou must not regard them with disdain, 
the companion of beings intellectually superior to himself—of creatures | simply because they are ill-shapen, have only two legs, and are 
to whose qualities he was blinded—in the one case by a ridiculous | inferior to thee in physical strength and speed; these alone would 
over-estimate of his own importance, a notion which the Liliputians | not be just grounds for scorn, but rather for affectionate compassion ; 
good-naturedly humoured; and in the other case by an abject terror | their vices only are the reason why thou shouldst shun their society, 
unworthy even of a mere two-legged man. | except on ‘days, and in a place like this, with thy friends and thy 
Alas! alas! how common are these frailties, not only amongst the | father by thy side. 
lower orders of vital organizations, such as apes and men, buteven | Oh, that thy mother had lived to see thee in thy frisky prime, my 
amongst those who have so much in common with the Houyhnhnms Colt! No sweeter, gentler being ever cropped the green and tender | 
as the horse. grass; none could race more swiftly along the level turf; and when 
Hnhnhnhnorsghnmm! Gna! _she neighed the sound was melody. 
Alas, for their follies and their weakness, these men! | Hnhnhnhnrsghnmm! Gna! 
And yet is not their ambition to gaze upon the most beantiful | 
models of quadrupedal form an encouraging symptom? Does it not | 
show that they are conscious of their physical defects; and that, how- Irish—-Heifers 
ever vainly, they aspire towards a higher type ? : oe ow ' ood 
I wish that I could think so, for I love them all. ‘Ovr own correspondent, writing from Dublin, in the Times last 
Much do I fear, nevertheless, that it is not in a true spirit of ™onth, after referring to a great variety of startling facts, capped 
humiliation they approach us. Those who seem most familiar with all with the following climax :— 
horses are not, unfortunately, of prepossessing aspect or of correct ‘ Heifers which in 1842 sold for from £4 to £6 each, now bring £12, £15, or 
demeanour. even £20.” 
How is this? One would have thought that by long and intimate How is it that the animals which were heifers in 1842 remain 
association with beings so superior to themselves they would have heifers in 1865? They must be the offspring of Irish bulls. 
gradually become elevated and refined. | ' 
Perhaps they have; but if so, they hide the fact very cleverly. | 
For do but look at their faces, that are full of a crafty cunning ; do | SCHOOLBOY PHILOSOPHY. 
but mark their coarse and ugly features; do but listen to their foul | Way are tutors like a watch? 
uh vulgar language; do but hearken to their rascally schemes of | Answer.—They are always at work, keep regular hours, and have 
bery and fraud; and thou shalt turn from them, with pity it is | mortal small “‘ screws.” 
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MAYBURY COLLEGE. 


Wuen Tracepy lays down dagger and cup— 
When Comepy, now so sprightly, 
Grows downright weary of holding up 
The mirror to nature nightly ; 
One happy scene at the Drama's end— 
For bringing the curtain down on— 
Is surely a thing that a man can spend 
His shilling or half-a-crown on. 


At the close of day, when the Hamlet’s still, 
And Othello’s occupation 

Seems rather to lie in a craw] down-hill 
Than an up-hill situation ; 

Can we not pay for the smiles and tears 
That never were wholly paid for, 

By shewing the poor and stricken in years 
What Pity and Help were made for’ 


For this the Sydenham troupe will bring 
Together, with pipe and tabor, 
A sample of almost everything 
In the range of Thespian labour. 
Bright eyes from twenty or thirty stalls 
Will scatter their beams like blazes, 
And the couple of buzzy bee-hive Pauls 
Distribute their honeyed phrases. 


For this the haughty Sir J. L. Toorz 
(Long life to His Royal Highness!) 
Will urge Pavut B.—who is home from school— 
To get the better of shyness. 
By way of amusing the darling child, 
He will, at a certain time, light 
The dear boy’s countenance with a mild 
But highly effective lime-light. 


There we shall meet the kind of swell 
Who always appears to hanker 
After buying a bouquet of Ariel, 
Or a fan of my Lady Spanker ; 

The sort of party who sees Macheth, 
And cannot, in point of fact, drop 
The notion that He_en Favert's death 
Occurs at the fall of the act-drop. 


The sort of party who thinks Miss B. 
Must be always uttering curses— 
And opens his eyes and mouth to see 
How affably she converses ; 
Who tries Aunt Sally, and makes a bow 
To the person who takes his moncy ; 
Then mutters, “ I've always thought till now 
That Bucxstons was rather funny!” 
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Well, there certainly are in the present age 
People who can't acknowledge 

That anything good comes off the stage— 
Not even a Maybury College. 

Yet a few of such simple truths atone 
For a great many painted faces, 

And it’s not in the front of the house alone 
That Courage and Love book places! 


QUITE IN THE DARK. 
TO THE EDITOR or “ yuN.”’ 


Dean Fun,—You know everything! What does the following 
advertisement in last Sunday week's Zra mean? 
WANTED, A PIANIST for a Free and Easy (a Blind Man preferred). If this 


should meet the eye of Mrs. M——, she may write, when she wiil hear of 
something to her advamtage. Adress (sic.), Mr. W——, No, 29, —— street, 
Blackburn. 


Why should a d/ind man be preferred? Is it to save the cost of 
music? Do the “free’’ of Blackburn play practical jokes on their 
faithful pianists, or do the “easy” pelt them with cigar ends ? 

Then again how can Mrs. M. be a blind man? and if she were, how 
could the advertisement meet her eye, except, indeed, it were cut out, 
made into a pellet, and thrown at her ? 

Lastly, why does Mr. W——— spell address “ adress ?"" and why-— 

[This was all the poor fellow wrote! He was found by his laundress 
next morning sitting on the floor in a state of hopeless nt 
playing with two or three straws, and muttering some unintelligible 
nonsense about blind pianists. As the last effort of one of our most 
valued contributors, we commend it to the indulgence of our readers, 
Our esteemed contemporary should really be more careful in future 
as to the admission of advertisements, and not endanger the healthy 
condition of the minds of its readers in so reckless a manner. } 


A la Mode de Faris. 


Arter the death of the Duxe pz Monny the Duchess cut off her 
hair—which is, as we understand, a custom in some parts of Russia. 
Apropos a French journal says :-— 

‘* Widows who cut off their hair as an outward and visible sign of their in- 
consolability, symbolise, without intending it, the duration of their grief. The 
hairdresser does the rest.”’ 

How chivalric the sentiment, and how delicate and well-timed the 
satire! And yet people think the French “ of a politeness the most 
exquisite !”’ : 





“INOPINATO MA(L)LO(W) TURBATI.” 


Wuy was the M.P. for Mallow on the 27th ultimo like a dissenter 
about to enter his conventicle? Because he was walking into little 
Leruney. 


— 


Morro ror THR Manacen or a Mveic-Hatt wuo nas Been Puo- 
secuTED bY Mu. Wican.—“I have supped full of Honace!” 
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TOWN TALK. TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


Ty rus Saunrerzr rn Socrety. Letters, letters, letters, letters, 


INTEPRING thi . | Some that please and some that bore, 
AUNTERING this week will Some that threaten prison fetters 
i 


be like becoming a guest at a Mot: ae 
fairy banquet. For that ‘‘ Once ¢ letaphorically, fetters, ‘ 
* the Dramatic College Such as bind insolvent debtors)— 
a year, » Dram: llege anes : 
° nvitations by the score. 
Fete, we are allowed to pass the Invit ) 
magic boundary which separates 


ae 


a 


One from Cocson, W1tzs, and RAILEr, 
audiences and actors, and per- My attorneys, off the Strand, 

mitted for a short time to | One from Corrrxniock, my tailor— 
mingle with the clever men | My unreasonable tailor— 

and lovely women who adorn One in Fiaco’s disgusting hand. 

the English stage. I always | ; 

spend about twice my annual 
income at the bazaar, but I do 
not grudge it, for 1 feel I am 
indebted to far more than that 
amount to those delightful peo- 
ple who on this occasion consent 
to play the fool gracefully on 
behalf of the poor and aged 
and sick of their profession. I 
hope, therefore, next Saturday Humble postmen execrated— 
to meet the Dritish public at Loudly, deeply execrated— 
Sydenham, and trust they will When I found I wasn't fated 
“come down’ handsomely in To be gladdened with a note. 
every sense. 

Tue Chancellor has retired, and however much one may regret the 
loss of his great intellect to the Government of the country, and how- 
ever much one may attribute the virtuous indignation on the part of 
the Opposition to mere party feeling, it is impossible not to admit that 
the disgrace is somewhat merited, if only on the ground of laxity and 
inattention. ‘The keeper of the Quren’s Conscience should be like 
Cmsau's wife, above the breath of suspicion. The conduct of the 
Honovnran te (!) Ricuarp Berueti may have contributed largely to 
his father’s downfall, but to what extent, one asks, is that conduct 
chargeable to faults of training? A father has more serious duties 
toward a son than the appointing him to lucrative oflices. 

I must point out in connection with the scandal a circumstance which 
seems to me very suspicious indeed. Lonp Cuermsronrn, in his haste 
to pelt mud at the fallen Chancellor, has a little bespattered his own 
official robes. A question about the granting of a pension to Mr. 
Wixstow by Loxp Westnuny was asked and answered—on the 
whole pretty correctly—in the House of Commons. The next night 
Loxp Cue_msroxp rises in the House of Lords to explain away the 
explanation. It had been stated that he had not refused to recom- 
mend Mr. Winstow for a pension, but his lordship was anxious to 
declare that he had done so, and not once only. So tar sogood! But 
this sternly inflexible Chancellor, retiring from the woolsack, does not 
scruple to write to his successor, urging Mr. Wuinstow’s claims for 
the very pension he himself had refused him. ‘This looks like a pre- 
meditated attempt to get Loxp Wesrpuny into a scrape. If not that, 
at all events it proves that incorruptible Chancellors are not rarer on 
the Whig side than the Tory, though they may not always be found 
out until they forget to shield their repytations in their anxiety to | 
stab that of an opponent. 

A vexy excellent process is this new “ Wothlytype” photographic | (lhey are very small and taper), 
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One from Eruram and Mossgs, 
Wanting tin without a doubt, 

I should like to pull their noses— 

Their uncompromising noses ; 

One from A Ice with the rosea, 
Ah, I know what that’s about! 


oe 


‘Time was when I waited, waited, 
For the missives that she wrote. 
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‘Time was when I'd not have bartered 
Of her little pen a dip 
Yor a peerage duly gartered— | 
For a peerage starred and gartered— 
With a palace— oflice chartered— 
Or a secretaryship! 


But the time for that is over, 
And I wish we'd never met. 
I’m afraid I’ve proved a rover— 
I'm afraid a heartless rover— 
Quarters in a place like Dover 

Tend to make a man forget. 


Now I can accord precedence 

To my tailor, for I do 
Want to know if he gives credenco— 
An unwarrantable credence— 


To my proffered 1.0.U.! 


Bills for carriages and horses, 
Bills for wine and light cigar, 
Matters that concern the Forees— 
News that may aflect the Forces— 

News affecting my resources, 
Now unquestioned take the pas. 


—_——_—-- 


And the tiny little paper, 
With the words that seem to run 
From her little fingers taper 


c shadows which By the tailor and the draper 

spoil so many etherwise excellent likenesses taken by the old plan. A Are in interest outdone! 
photograph of Mx. SotTmenn as Brother Sam is lying before me at | 

this moment, and speaks volumes in favour of Wothlytype. But we | 


invention. It avoids the harsh hard lines and black s} 


And unopened it’s remaining! | 
I can read her gentle hope— 


must have another name for the process if it is to be popular, as it is an | 
— . von ss , Iler entreaties, uncomplaining 
likely to be, I fancy, on account of its | ing specially adapted for re- 16 . , I a -s 
Bey eee. . ; aoe , . (She was always uncomplaining)— 

producing the female face divine. The ladies havi never been taken H r devotic n ne ver waning ' 

, } ; } . ( i ) ) ‘Vor ré 
successfully yet, but they will be able to have their varying expressions Through the little envelope | 

77”. 7 ee irough the e envelope. 
caught now, without any of the exaggerations which too often libel , E 
them in the common carte de visite. ————— | 
‘Tue magazines this month are suffering from the heat of the 

weather, I believe. Very few of them exhibit any sparkle, and some of ° 

) ae eee ee ee “Double, Double, Toil and Trouble!” 






them are very vapid indeed. But en revanche the last number of AL 


; . . . . oe . . > . > A? ° . . . . al 
the Year I contains an article on “ Duffers,’’ which is uresistibly AN artist of some eminence has recently given his notions of the 
comic and clever. The “ dufling author’’—a photograph for accuracy | ©>4racteristics of colour. He says white signifies purity, blue fidelity 


"5 
of portraiture 18s CXC Lie nt. Who of us dox 3 not know the wu“ riter-in- , €te.,. DUT appears to be In Serious error in one point. lle spt aks 
mosaic, Who is perpetually talking of “the burly Doctor,” “the witty | Of yellow as indicative of domestic trouble. We always thought 


2 , 


Dean of St. Paul's,” and “Gentle Oliver,” thus making a gentle | black and blue stood for the domestic brews of trouble. 
livelihood out of quotations from well-known authors? This 1s the 
sort of gentleman who would pass for a genius if there were no such 

| things as those plaguy inverted commas, and who, even in spite of | Police Intelligence. 
} , AN : i’ Lane 7) ‘ } * 1)Se* . : . ; - , , } : : 3 . . 

| the ms a sfor ad cent cook, because he serves up his own morsel of We understand that the active and intelligent myrmidons of Sm 

ty rit iy . : : r) - tr } , ’ , ’ , : ; ; j 
oe less beefst ak ae IAD Y SAUCOS manutact red by othe r peopee, Ricuarp Mayne are about to apply for summonses against the | 

Chat one appreciats sthe flavour of the dish without attributing 1t to) manage rs of the atres for supplying the public with a drop between the 

its proper sources. acts without having a license. 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Turoveu fire and water, over hill over dale, through bush through 
briar, over park over pale, by eab and by rail, by patrician carriage 
and by reasonable omnibus, flocked Mr. Too1n’s friends and 
admirers on the occasion of Mr. Toorz’s benefit. After an Adelphi 
farce, which on account of its long services will perhaps always be 
retained upon the establishment—a new and original drama, not an 
original drama met adapted from the French, but an orig:nadl original 
drama, was produced, in which Mr. Toote played an honest fireman, 
named Joe Bright ‘The mame of Bright was doubtless given to the 
hero on account of the helmet which adorns his brow; it by no means 
indicates the limpidity or lustre of his intellect, for a stupider fellow 
than Joe Bright never handled hose or rescued lovely woman in her 
night dress. Joe loves and is beloved by a charming girl, played and 
looked by Miss Henuretra Sims, and though this charming girl 
(played by Miss Henuietra Srus, reader, remember that), gives him 
every artless and innocent proof of her affection4#hat she cam, short of 
saying, ‘Joe, I love you! Accompany me to the sicred altar, where the 
clergyman shall make you mine, asl make me yours, and us ours, and 
both each other's ;’’ Joe, the idiot. eci// not see it, but insists om enivel- 
ling and getting drunk, and dividing his day in alternate allotments 
of maudlin love and attempted assaults this sister. He under- 
stands fire-engines, but not the fair sex. But fortune favours Joe, 
because he is rough and has an honest heart. The girl he loves, 
whom he brought out of a burning house when @ baby, and brought up 
in his own cottage to be a beautiful woman, turms eut to be an heiress 
with large estates somewhere; and Joe is betrothed to her, and after 
the fall of the curtain may be supposed to marry her, and go and live 
in the country in a villa on his wife's property ; amd, now and then, 
to set fire to a cottage for the sake of playing on the flames with a 
portable engine, and so remind himself of old times. 

Mr. Toore was stupid, honest, tipsified, blimd, sentimental. He 
acted with a truth and effect that roused his ience to an enthu- 
siasm incompatible, to our mind, with the present state of the thermo- 
meter. Mr. Bitimcton looked handsome, and played well as a 
musician in high spirits and pecuniary difficulties; and Muss 
Henxtetta Sims, as before mentioned, was a charming ingénue. 

As for Miss Woo_ean—but it is impossible to describe Miss Woor- 
GAR except in Ruskimese, and Ruskinese can only be written by its 
inventor. Let us say, then, that her portrayal of Joe's cheery, 
positive, energetic, clear-headed sister, was perfect. The force of 
Woorcar could no farther go. It has often occurred to us that Miss 
Woo car would be good to eat; if not, why should she havechanged 
her name to MELLon? 

There is a considerable amount of simplicity and reality in the plot 
and incidents of Through Fire and Water, and also a considerable 
amount of what is conventional and unnatural. Mr. Wavcter Gorpon 
was quite right to make Ruth cling to Joe even when he is unworthy 
of her, for love, we know, is blind, and young ladies are apt to 
chose ineligible partners; neither can exception be taken to Joe's 


sister, who does not seem to doat on Mr. Kit Coventry, for Kit does | 


not get drunk and snivel, but makes love like a man; all of which 
facts may be objectionable to Joe's’ sister, who is the sort of girl who 
loves hard and loves to find fault. When, however, the author has 
dowered Ruth with unexpected fortune, his bounty even to his own 
dramatis persona should stop. It was too much to make Kit and Ruth 
brother and sister. Sufficient for a play is the genealogy thereof; 
there was no necessity for uniting all the characters in the bonds of 
consanguinity. Ever since Mr. Box inquired of Mr. Cox whether he 
(Mr. Cox) had a strawberry mark upon his left arm, and Mr. Cox said 
that he had not, and Mr. Box said that that fact convinced him (Box) 
thit he (Cox) was his (Box's) long-lost brother, it has been dangerous 
to find out too many relations on the stage. Besides, there, as else- 
where, relations are a bore. 

When the play was over the audience began to call, and the 
characters passed across the stage linked hand-in-hand, sausage- 
fashion, if we may be allowed that uncomplimentary though savoury 


° } . 
comparison; and then the author was called for, and he came and | ® ®!ng 


bowed. By the way, why should the author be called on last? The pla 
is his, and not the actors’. He invented it, or if he didn’t, as Dun- 
dreary would say, ‘Some other fella did.” If in the Evizanernian 
age, ‘‘calling”’ had been in fashion, can we imagine SHAKESPEARE 
trotting on after the representatives of his own creations, and bowing, 
delighted at being taken notice of among the actors ? 

By the action of that law of compensation which governs all things, 
the termination of the civil war in America which takes from these 
isles and Astley’s the famous Menxen (if a tear should blot this page, 
please consider it a printer's error, and discharge the man), which 
takes from these isles and Astley’s the famous Menken, gives to 
England and the Adelphi an American actor. Mr. Joun FE. Owens 


FUN. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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opened —green-roomatically speaking—in a something called a comic | 


drama, entitled Solon Shingle. The piece is beneath notice, and it is 


i 


of the propriety of voting for 


83 








to be regretted that Mr. Owens’ talents should have been “‘ damaged,” 
by such a trumpery, ricketty vehicle as he elected te @diaplay them in. 

Solon Shingle, the character personated by Mx. Owens, is an old 
Yankee farmer, who pays a visit to an American village for the 
purpose of looking after a lawsuit, and while waiting with his team 
at the door of the house of a friend, has a barrel of ‘‘apple-sarce 
stolen from his waggon. This is the foundation on which Mx. OwEns 
has built up a churacter, or rather an idiosyncrasy, for we presume 
Solon Shingle is not to be looked on asa type of the American farmer, 
but is to be taken for an exceptional person. Solon isavwery old 
man, seventy and upwards; he talks continually, which we under- 
stand to be an American habit; he ‘“‘chews” continually, and he ex- 
pectorates continually—two habits which, even when Cousin Jonathan 
shall have pocketed this country and anmexed Ireland, will hardly 
become naturalised im polite society. . 

Selon is a real free and enlightemed citizen, active, restless, and 
inquiring. He wants to know, he does! Im court he is not afraid, 
but reminds the judge of the time when his mothor kept a tavern. 
Despite hissenility he is#hrewd and canny, despite his age he gestien- 
lates with thet galvanic sort of ina inte action to the 
“cream of the airth.” He is not easily put down, and m— 
opinion of himself. He might be safely trusted in adrawing room 
of ladies, for he would say nothing coarse or offensive. 
practical in action, a more illogical talker could not be found, even 
on a philanthropic or political platform, He is ‘‘Uncle Sam” with 
all his good heartedness and bad taste, his high national honour and 
low commercial morality. The highest compliment is paid to Ma, 
Owens by acknowledging his complete personil submersion m 
Solon Shingle, and by speaking of Mr. Solon Shingle as if he were a 
real existent person. Itis a remarkable performance, humourous 
broad, and, at the sametime, as highly finished in every poimt of 
detail as a miniature. 








SELECTED ADDRESSES. 


From Excivusrvz Sevrces or IwrormMATIoN. 
No. 3.—To Taw Execrors or Fivssvny. 


Gextiemen,—My views are so familiar to you that in again solicit- 
ing your suffrages I have little to explain and nothing to withdraw, 

The House of Commons has only had 137 sittings during the 
session ; out_of these I have attended 294, and on the other occasion I 
was ill in bed with diphtheria, cholera morbus, angina pectoris, and bile. 

Lam steadfastly opposed to any attempts at assassination; and I 
will not allow anybody to play Brutus with my constituents. 

I consider that too much public money has been spent upon the 
National Portrait Gallery, a building which is of no value except 
historically ; and surely every elector can form his own ideas of 
political persons, such as Cuaures James Piet, Pexxin Caps, or Ti1rve 
Gaxkick without going by omnibus all the way from Finsbury to 
Great George-strect, Westminster. 

I am prepared, if re-elected, to vote for the abolition of most things. 

I am not at all certain that it would not be a good plan to give every 
operative two votes, so as to resist the encroachments of aristocracy. 

With regard to female sufirage, I am prepared to extend it to the 
honest-hearted daughter of toil, who goes out charing, or takes in 
washing; but I would sternly refuse it to the pampered duchess. 

Your humble servant and delegate to COREA ” 
» VOX. 


No. 4.—To Tue Exvecrons or Devizes. 


GenTLeMEN,—Strictly following out my well-known system of 
interrogatory politics, 1 write this address for the purpose of asking 
you a question. ret 

Are you disposed to retarn me once again as your representative m 
the Commons House of Parliament ? 

Should your answer be in the affirmative, I pledge myself to let not 
le evening elapse without asking at least three questions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, two of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and another of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

A somewhat similar course of action was pursued by me during the 


| greater part of the session which has now elapsed. 


| 


If it has met with your approval, why should I fear the slanders of 


a venal and scurrilous press ¢ 


Why should I not persevere in a path simply bocause I tread it 


alone? 


Why should I submit to be browbeaten by those whose only desire 
is to stifle the free expression of opinion in the bud, and to muzzle the 


| independent tribunes of the people ? 


Does not this brief address convince you 
Your grateful servant, 
Dansy Gutrvita? 


Why need I say more ? 
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I pon’t think as ever I was so flustered in my life, and all nothing 
after all. For I was a-thinkin’ as [ was goin’ to have a quiet day, 
and set my hearton unpicking my coburg, as I'm going to have dyed, | 
when in comes our Jane's Joz. | 

T says, “‘ Joz, whatever is it ?’’ 

He says, “‘ Mother has sent mo over for to ask you to come and 
spend the day to have broad beans and bacon,” as I'm partial to, and | 
he says, “As Jane and me is a-goin’, and I’m that late as [ can’t stay 
a moment,” and off he goes. 

Well, I says, I didn’t want to go nowheres, but his mother is that | 

peppery if you seems at all cool, and Buown does make such a row | 
| about me a-keeping of her at her distance, as is a low-lived woman, 
| and given to abuse, so I thort as it was best to go. 

The way as I busted thro’ dressing nobody wouldn't credit, and the | 
| heat as I was in was downright wapour baths. 

Off I sets, and nearly dropped a-gettin’ to the end of the street, | 
where I was just in time to miss a "bus, and had to wait a quarter of a | 
hour, which was as well perhaps, for if I hadn't took a something at 
the Catherine Wheel, I don't think as [ could have gone on. 

When the "bus did come it was that full, and the way as a party 
give me a shove, and used low abuse, thro’ me a-treading quite light 
on his foot, you'd a thought as I'd been a elephant. 

I got out of the "bus close to London-bridge, as I hurries over, 
thro’ a-seein’ as it was late, thro’ Joz’s mother a-dinin’ full early, as 
I considers twelve to be. I was looking out for the Bermondsey ‘bus 
all over the bridge, as would set me down at the door, and gets quite 
on to the top of Tooley-street when I hears, “Mrs. Brown, Mas. 
Brown!” So I thinks it's only jeers, and keeps on, when a blow in 
the back nearly sends me for'ards, and round I turns for to resent 
such freedoms, and there was that boy Sam, as is Joz’s youngest 
brother, a-grinning like wild. 

So I says, “‘ Whatever do you mean by taking away any one’s 
breath like that.”’ ; 
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OF ARISTOCRATIC HABITS. 


Traseible Lady :—‘‘ Now THEN, WHO ARB you A SHOVIN’ AND A PUSHIN’ OP, as if you was a Lord!!!” 


“Why,” he says, “mother says you're as deaf as a beadle, and 
we've been a-hollarin’ like mad at you ever so long.” 

I says, ‘‘ Wherever is your mother?” 

“Over there,” says he; and there, sure enough, all along the kerb, 
was Mrs. Srumons, as is Joz’s mother, tho’ married again, standin’, 


a-laughing like mad. : 


“‘ Wherever are you a-goin’?” says she. 

‘* Why, to see you, to be sure,”’ says I. 

“To see me, then you're in the wrong box, for I’m goin’ out for 
the day.” 

“ Why, didn’t yousend Joz to ask me to come and spend the day ?” 

**Next Monday,”’ says she. 

Well, you might have knocked me down with a feather, I was that 
took aback. 

“‘ Where are you off to?” says I. 

“To the Dramatic Fair,”’ says she, “at the Crystian Pallis.” 

** Whatever's that ?”’ says I. 

> says she, “for to give a home to them actors as is past 
work.” 

I says, “Oh, indeed, like Chelsea ’Ospital where the Greenwich 
pensioners is.”’ 

Says she, ‘‘ No doubt.”’ 

*'Well,”’ I says, “I'll take myself home again.” 

“No,” says she, “come along with us, and a pleasant day we 
shall have.” 

So I don’t like to throw cold water over nobody, and give way, and 
off we went just in time for to have a good fight for the train, as I 
got into with difficulties, thro’ the man a-shetting in my gownd, a8 
prevented me a-setting down comfortable, as was that scrouged, as it’s 
well as the journey wasn't long. 

Dear heart! when we got there, what with the stairs and passages 
I was dead-beat afore we got into the Pallis, as was that full as one 
couldn't think where they all come from. 

The noise and the din was that confusion as I couldn’t make out 
whatever was a-goin’on. There certainly was a deal of lovely ladies, 
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as looked like fairies in their musling bowers; not as I held with the | about the weather, on which theme the Parnes was always amusing 
_and original. 

’ 
But, law bless you, I don’t think as I'd been in the place ten | 


way as them young gents was a-staring and a-making remarks as was 
too free. 
minutes before I lost sight of Mrs. Smmons and all. So I wentabout 


a-looking at things as was dancing sweeps, and acting of plays, for all 
the world like Brookgreen Fair, as I once went to when quite a gal. 


After a bit I went for to see a wild-beast show, as was certingly | re! 
misled by the protestations of Machiavellian subtlety. I don’t exactly 


wery natural for stuffed and one donkey, as was life-like even to 
eating. 
r 4 | 
What pleased me most was a gentleman in the name of Too sr, as 
was lecturin’, and certainly wonderful he was, as showed off a stout 
eontleman, as I should call a fine man. I see as they was parties as 


know’'d all manner as was wonderful to hear; not as I could see why | 


~ 


»ver some idicts kep’ a-grinnin’ and a-shovin’ so as I couldn't hear 
distinct, but it must have been very fine. Just as we was a-comin’ 
out I fell in with young Sam, as took me fo where his mother was, 
and avery nice dinner we got, and plenty of very good beer, as I 


enjoyed, and very agreeable everything was, and when we was goin’ | 


ot agin in the Pallis, that Sam said as he would have a ice, a thing 
as I never tasted, and was persuaded, but, lor, the first mouthful was 
tat shock, for I swallowed it sudden, thro’ its being that slippy, and 
on, the hagony as I was in, and if it hadn't been for hot brandy and 
water constant, I don’t think I should have lived thro’ it, and was 
bent double, I may say, hours as brought on that headache as | was 
distracted, so I says, *“* Let me alone quiet in a corner,” and there I 
sit till Mus. Simmons come to say it was time to go, and she’d had 
a pleasant day, and I dare say she had ; but the fright as we had to get 
into the train quite upset me, and I was that bad all the way home 
that they put me in a cab at London-bridge, and when I got home 
Brown had to fetch Mr. Minget, as attends me, as said it was a 
mercy it didn’t bring on somewhat as was scrous, and me in them 
agonies thro’ being attacked by rheumatics as laid me up for many 
a day, and it’s my opinion, on the whole, as them Fancy Fairs ain't 
much suited to me, tho’ certainly very beautiful they are, and if 
they do good, why, of course, I ain’t one to speak agin them, tho’ 
they don’t suit me. 


‘ 


TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 
III.—HORATIO’S ‘“‘HAMLET.” 


[No antiquarian can be insensible to the great historic value of 
certain manuscripts lately discovered at Elsinore. As soon as it 
became known that the documents were in the handwriting—and 
indeed bore the signature—of the unfortunate Puince Hamver's 
favourite equerry, the most intense excitement was created in literary 
circles. It has always been the conviction of scholars that Horatio 
spent the latter years of his life—years of sadness and solitude—in the 
compilation of a biographical work relating to the career of his royal 
and unfortunate master. ‘This hypothesis is justified by the recent 
discovery, and the scientific world is at length in possession of an 
authentic life of Hamuet, from the pen of one who had ample oppor- 
tunities of hearing his conversation and studying his character. 
have great pleasure in laying before the public certain extracts copied 
from the original manuscript by our Special Commissioner in Den- 
mark. } 





_ 


Extract FnoM THE PREFACE. 


Even in the life of the meanest mortal there are many events calcu- 
lated to interest the student of human nature. How much more 
entertainment and instruction may be found in the adventures of such 
an cxalted personage as the hero of the following brief memoir; an 


'meto Yorick as a companion. 


| 1 thought it funny ‘then. 


We | 


individual raised by birth and parentage to the most eminent of posi- | 


tions, and ultimately driven to the most painful and untimely of deaths 

by the force of circumstances over which he had literally no control! 

[tis with sentiments Which may actually be more easily imagined 

than described, that I endeavour to recall the most interesting events 

in the life of His Royal Highness the late-lamented Pumce Hamurt. 
EXTKACTS ProM THE DioGRaPnHy. 

I was introduced to the Prince soon after he came to complete his 
education at Wittenberg University. He was then a tall, slim youth, 
excessively fond of field sports, and betraying very little partiality for 
study. I had the distinguished honour of cleaning his Royal High- 
ness 8s boots on several occasions during his stay at college. He was 
also good enough to consult me on the subject of a valentine which he 
was about to send to Miss Potoniva, the only danghter of the Prime 
Minister. I wrote some verses to oblige him, beginning with “ The 
rose is red.”” I forget the rest, but my distinguished friend was good 
enough to say that he thought them very sparkling and epigrammatic. 


A few days after this memorable conversation I ventured to ask 
him whether he believed in apparitions. His reply was so charac- 
teristic that I at once transferred it to my common-place book. 
“Why, no, sir,”’ he answered, “‘ but I should think none the worse of 
a man after hearing that he believed in apparitions; for he who can 
refuse credence to the asseverations of honest ignorance is liable to be 


see why ; but it és so, and there’s an end of it.”’ 

Some years later I took the liberty of testing my royal friend’s 
opinion on this question by means of a practical joke, which unfortu- 
nately led—as practical jokes generally do—to the most serious results. 
Having obtained a remarkably large turnip and scooped out the 
interior, I introduced a pocket-lantern into the cavity. After mount- 
ing this formidable looking object upon a long pole—which I draped 
carefully in a white sheet—and surmounting it with a rusty helmet, I 
placed the sham ghost in a corner of the battlements at Elsinore 
Palace, with the assistance of Bernarnpo and Mareeiivus, two military 
friends of mine. We then invented a long and piteousrigmarole con- 
cerning the late king, Hamvet's father, into which we of course intro- 
duced murder and three or four other crimes; in fact, it was an 
admirably contrived sensation romanee, of which I need scarcely say 
that I was the humble author. His Royal Highness who had only 
just recovered from a severe indisposition, caused by his father's 
death, was then induced to join us on the battlements; and our ex- 
cellent friend Bernarpo, who was a delightful amateur performer, 
concealed himself behind the goblin, and after leading Hamcer away 
to a distance, recited my impressive lines. I cannot sufliciently ex- 
press my regret for the part I took in that unfortunate affair; indeed, 
[ attribute the insanity of my distinguished friend and the death of 
his worthy uncle—a most courteous and kind-hearted gentleman— 
entirely to my thoughtless conduct. It is needless to say that I 
bitterly repent of that fatal step. 

* * * 7 * * * © 

Miss OpuertiA Potonrus was an exquisite musician. Her way of 
rendering “'‘l'o-morrow is St. Valentine's Day,’ was su by 
connoisseurs to be almost perfect. She was very fond of her brother, 
Larktes Potonrus, the poor young gentleman who accidentally killed 
my illustrious friend. 

* * * * * + . . 

Tlis Royal Highness did me the honour to tell me that hoe preferred 
He said that I had more humour. 
‘“ Yorick was all very well,”’ he remarked, “ but there was too much 
buffoonery about him. He often carried me about on his back, and 
’ Alas, poor Yorick! I saw his skull the other 
I shall have it made into a drinking cup.” 
, * * * 


day. I think 
- * . 


The Pxtxnce one day said in my hearing, “If there were only one 
man in the world who knew that two and two made four, it is doubtful 
whether his fellow-creatures would think hima man of genius ora 
grovelling idiot.” Itold him that it was impossible to decide, and 
therefore useless to enquire ; upon which he was good enough to say 
that my observation was ingenious, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tan(tp) AND 418 Furenps.—The prevailing panic about hydrophobia 
has little if any reason. In this warm weather young ladivs no less 
than dogs require muslin, but the young ladies, if we may judge from 
the impression derived from a visit to a flower show and a fancy fair, 
are much the more dangerous creatures of the two. 

A Mopest Lover..-_When you make a proposal of marriage to a 
young lady you might lay yourself open to a charge of vanity if, in 
speaking of yourself you said, “a Gal-axe-I—of ore 

Venst-riz!—We must decline the MS. withthanks. But you should 
not call it a poem, or imagine it is one because it js written in a sort 
of metre with an attemptat rhyme. You cannot hope to manufacture 
poctry by the foot even though it scans. You might just as well ex- 








| pect to draw a cheque on Threadneedle-street because you uso “ Lown’s 


I took the liberty of enquiring whether he really felt attached to the | 


young lady; but on his replying, “Mind your own business,” my 


instinctive tact led me to change the subject, and I immediately talked | 


Bank of England pens.” 

Soromon will be grateful for a recipe to cure depression and low 
spirits. He will find itin any of the numbers of the New Series. 

A Banp.—We carefully perused the lines you sent us, but failed to 
detect in it any of the “thoughts that breathe.” A friend who dropped 
in when we had done reading it, and who wanted a light for his 
cigar, has informed us that they certainly contained the “ words that 
burn."’ Unfortunately we have never been able to find the MS. since. 





A BIT FOR BARNSTAPLE. 


It is rumoured that the Conservatives in trying to out out a Cave 
have got themselves into a hole. 
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LOW-WATER MARK. 


I’m sick at heart of Hope deferred— 
For I have hoped and hoped in vain— 
Until at last, upon my word, 
I hardly hope tv hope again. 
While that “ eternal want of pence,” 
Which some can keep in modest bounds, 
Becomes, in my experience, 
A want of shillings and of pounds. 


My tailor, too, is getting rude; 
I owe that party, by the way, 
A boundless debt of gratitude 
For putting up with such delay ; 
However, gratitude is not 
The only debt I have to meet, 
Or else I'd pay him on the spot, 
And make him give a stamped receipt. 


I can’t endure the growing ills 
Of pressing letters, dunning knocks, 
And downy birds whose little bills 
Are always in one’s letter-box. 
All nature takes a bilious hue; 
I see large pimples on the sun ; 
And Heaven's serene, expansive blue 
Appears to me—a dirty dun! 


THEATRICAL MAXIMS. 


A stick on the boards is no stay for a theatre. 

A caul is said by nautical folk to prevent a man from 
drowning, but when an actor gets a call it is generally a 
sign that he will go down. 

The man who comes on the stage exactly at his cue is 
prompt, but the man who does not come on at all is 
prompter. 

How absurdly are things named on the stage. ‘The 
man who van barely get his bread on it is spoken of as ‘a 
souper.”’ 


HUE, EVANS. 


Old Gent :—“ Wei, GeorGk, WHAT SORT OF A JOURNEY HAVE YOU HAD?” 
In the present day the Green of the Evans’ is discernible 
George :—“ ON, VERY QUIET; ONLY OFF THE LINE TWICE, AND RAN INTO : = .—. ; 
vunne Goons’ enameet” with the naked eye in Covent Garden. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


I was sitting down in solemn resolution that a column, 
Or perhaps a little volum’, I must fill with quip and pun, 
When my dreary introspection was relieved by the reflection 
That the General Election was a proper theme for Fun. 

As I thought of all the duffers—all the bald and blatant buffers— 
Of the clerks and candle-snuffers who so fain would go away ; 
As I thought how Mr. Speaker, who was nightly growing weaker, 
Must have longed to drain a beaker, and to wet his honest clay ; 
llow the chief of the Exchequer, though he still sustains his pecker, 

Must have yearned in a three-decker to be sailing o'er the brine; 
Whilst a juvenile patrician’s (like Lonp Hartincton’s) ambitions, 
Were confined to deglutitions of Moselle and of the Rhine ; 
Hfow a man like Cox, plebeian (would to Jove a rock Tarpeian 
Were erected for that bein’)—you'll excuse the cockney rhyme— 
For when thinking upon creeturs with such few redeeming feeturs, 
It's impossible that metres should be stately and sublime !— 
How a man like Cox is yearning, all his soul with ardour burning 
For the proximate returning to the only club he knows ; 
Where a middle-class attorney (plus a good account with Gurngy) 
Finds it still an easy journey to intrude his legal nose! 
How, at Peterborough, WuaLt_tey—in an anti-Romish sally— 
In a tone that doesn't tally with the notions of to-day, 
May indulge in objurgation of a noble congregation, — 
And a loyal brother-nation, not so very far away ! 
How, if Folly offered prizes, Danny Guirritu, at Devizes, 
From a judge at the assizes soon could bear away the palm ; 
How with question after question (some the fruit of indigestion, 
Most the fruit of indigestion !) he can cause a kindred qualm; 
How a strident, moral force-man, whose opinions none endorse, man, 
Is a sort of headless Horsman, false to friends and foes alike . 
How a personage like Porrrr—a political garotter— 
Only tries to make things hotter—the crusader of a strike ; 


| How the whole of them, perspiring, in a temperature firing, 
For the hustings were aspiring, after very brief repose; 
| Why, in truth, my scornful ditty took a certain tone of pity— 
A decided tone of pity, for the wretched “ Ayes” and ‘ Noes.” 
* * * * * * * 


_I was sitting down in solemn resolution that a column, 
| Or perhaps a little volum’, I must fill with quip and pun, 
_ When my dreamy meditation took the form of indignation 
With the House's Legislation, and the race that it had run! 
I am loyal, even tender; all due homage would I render, 
| Nor rob the peer of splendour, nor the bishop of his lawn; 
_ But at times I can't determine whether even lordly ermine 
Doesn't shelter nasty vermin that had better be—withdrawn ; 
| And thus gravely thinking of it, I became, myself, a prophet, 
And I wished the men in Tophet, who appeared to bar the way 
| To a grander comprehension, free from partisan dissension, 
| __ Of the meaning, the intention, and the lessons of to-day! 
Yes; your workmen, lean and sallow, whose keen brains were lying 
fallow, 
| Yet may blossom, like the aloe, now the hundred years are past ; 
| And the final crowning glory of our England's noble story 
(Beg your pardon, Mr. Tory!) may be drawing near at last! 


BUZZY BEES. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howarp Pavt request us to inform all the world 
(and the rest of our readers), that they have provided themselves with 
an infallible attraction for their bee-hive at the approaching Dram«tic 
College Féte. The services of Mr. G. Honey, the eminent comedian, 
have Seen engaged for the occasion. He is to stand near the hive, ™ 
Highland costume, with a suggestive bee in his bonnet, and will pro- 
bably favour purchasers with an occasional drone—on the bagpipe. 
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Tue old poets frequently spoke of the azure of the sky. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. | 


NICHOLAS TREATS OF PoLITICS AND OF THE DRAMA. 

Ir is quite possible that many of the more detractional readers of | 
this organ may have been writing abusing letters to yourself, Mr. 
Editor, equally as to the other contributors, than whom I am sure a more 
affable body of young gentlemen, though a little gay. It may have 
been—and well am I acquainted with the mean and dastardly nature 
as would do such, his father, which I mentioned previous, having long 
been notorious as a butcher in the New Cut; but, sir, it may have 
been the case that the capacity of your Sportive Editor should be 
attacked, but, magna est veritas, although it don’t prevail a bit, as well 
Lonp Westrvury knows. And it may, sir, have been insinuated that | 
the only thing your Niexoras really understands is the Turf, and that | 
he only gets that from the other sportive papers, and I will frankly | 
admit that I read those vehicles. But it may also have been said by | 
people (especially when their parents breathed the pestilential air of a | 
slaughter-house), that a Sportive Editor ought not to confine himself | 
to the horse alone, nor mares, as in the Oaks; but that he should take | 
what the letter you have kindly handed me calls a ‘‘ comprehensive 
view,” though well can I remember the time when this ‘‘ comprehen- 
sive viewer”’ was giad enough to take a glass of sherry wine at the 
expense of your prophet, and may so again, because at present merely | 
envious in consequence of an accidental failure to remit winnings on | 
the part of Nicno.as at a time of the latter's career which he would | 
rather bury in the vaults of oblivion than absolutely go about carrying | 
it chalked on a board in front. 

And, sir, I wi// be sportive in the widest sense of that ejaculation— 
but this week? No, Mr. Editor, no, no, contributors, than whom I | 
may assert a more affable body of young gentlemen, although a little 
gay—thts week, friends all and fellow sportsmen, is parliamentary and | 
dramatic, and your prophet will hold the mirror up to nature; and | 








-writing this in an obscure part of Kent, being tired of Belgravian | 


saloons, will refrain from giving a tip until he sees the other sportive | 
organs-when he will boldly step forward and confute them as soon as | 
postal facilities, limited in this neighbourhood, can allow. 

But, sir, and if Nicnoias grows parliamentary it does not prove 
that my heart may not be in the right place, I say the period have | 
arrived when every man of property and position—and please let the | 
printer put this in the form of a tip—should | 

} 


Resist THE INroaps OF Democracy .. ae ‘6 l 
RALLY ROUND OUR ANCIENT INSTITUTIONS we _ 2 
Anp gE:iTHeR Our Heartus anp Homes, or Eitse A 
Boitp Peasantry, THEIR Country's Pipe en 3 
Yes, fellow-countrymen. Will you allow the bloated cin-poge | 


householder to triumph over the unassuming capitalist? Ain't educa- 
tion nothink ? Ain't gentlemanly manners no account? Just see, dear 
sir, that all this is put right in the orthography; for when Nicuotras, 
asa man with a steak in the country, not to speak of sherry wine, 
really gets in earnest about politics, he is apt to confuse himself with 
the territorial aristocracy of England; nor he is the only recent 
capitalist who does so, and, after all, can fairly look down upon the 
levelling Radicals of the day, a member of his own family having 
once becn in the Custom-house itself. 

And now with regard to the féte of the Dramatic College, amongst 
whom it must be difficult to select the winners, even the three year 
olds being almost as charming as the latest novelties of the present 
day, and your Prophet has known the drama from a boy. It was 
then over the water, and many a time has Nicuoras’ father, who was 
then reduced, taken his little boy into what I will now call the 
amphitheatre stalls, and I only wish he were still alive to gaze on 
his son, erected on a sportive pinnacle, and counting unknown 
friends by thousands, from the letters he receives, amongst his 
fellow-man. And though the mother of Nicuo.as rather objected to 
stage-plays, yet as the twig was bent the tree is inclined to be present 
on Saturday at the Crystal Palace, with a smile of encouragement 
for even the humble actress, and arm-in-arm with eminent people, 
who may be recognized by his white hat with a black band (for the 
late Cuesarewitch, whom you may not yourself have known), a light 
Derby coat, a pair of lemon-coloured trowsers, lavender gloves, and a 


necktie to which a rainbow is a fool. 
NICHOLAS. 


The Wail of the Competitor 
Who was Resecren ror urs Bap OxntTnocRaPny. 


It is not that I am an idiot lad, 
That I to-day cannot spell idiozyncracy ; 
It is because the Gillott’s are so bad, 
And that I’m driven by the hideous-ink-crazy. 


Tue Daamatic Fate.—Morning rehearsals. 


BUN. 


research, refined taste, and a remarkable power of language. 


| the day.”’ 
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OUR LIBRARY TAPLE. 


Ir it be true that the world is ignorant of some of its greatest mon, 
then, doubtless, the author of one of the most entertaining books that 
has come under our notice for some time must be unknown to the vast 
public which is so indebted to him. The compiler of that ne 
work, Zhe Crystal Palace Refreshment Department possesses profoun 
d As an 
example of bold imagery we quote the following description of the 

akery :— 

‘The bakehouse is on a scale for the supply of an army—such as armies were in 
the time of the Peninsular War, or such a gallant litude army as defended the 
Danish Duppe!. Ten regiments could march in here at once, and be handsomely 
regaled, fed, and satisfied at a minute’s notics, with cakes and pastry and bread. 


The numbers of tons of buns, biscuits, and those delicious Bath buns, that come 
out of the ovens in savoury abundance, one tin after the other, each with a hundred, 


are somctimes incredible.” 

This picture of the horrors of war is painted with a firm but feeling 
hand. ‘he terrific spectacle of the heroic British forces being 
marched in to browse on acres of pastry is thrilling in the extreme. 
In speaking of the Luncheon Department, or Sandwich Islands, our 
author glides gracefully into the architectural :— 


** Here on each morning previous to the influx of visitors the various employes at 
the counters may be seen busily plying the knife, and deftly arranging with neat 


| hand the several entablatures of ham, beef, and slices of bread and butter into the 


correctly squared and exactly weighed and measured sandwich. Nor is thisa 
trifling or an easy task.’’ 


And he then adds with a delicate touch of satire :— 


*« The repetition of the act of slicing becomes a labour."’ 

This profound reflection is presently followed by an apt and 
telling figure—‘ A sandwich is like a newspaper ; it must be fresh to 
When our author goes into numerical statements he, pro- 
bably unconsciously, reminds us of Mr. GLapstons:—‘ Half a 
million of plates,”’ ‘‘all the aromatic wealth of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago,”’ “‘ mountains of sugar,” and like terms are almost poetical 
enough to be excerpts from a financial statement. 

The account of the Grocery Stores, where “the soul of the pur- 
veying department nestles’’ is very telling, though there is a little 
confusion either in our mind or the wording of this passage :— 

** Hither come all orders, and emanating from this reach their ultimate destina- 


tion,”’ etc. 


The limited space at our disposal prevents our doing more than 
making a passing note of admiration on the correctness with which 
our author quotes “light-handed Phyllis’’ from Mitton. The 
epithet is one that recalls light-fingered, and delicately conveys to the 
reader a hint to take care of his. pockets even while regarding “the 
most lovely prospect of natural and artificial beauty im a garden view 
which the whole world can produce,”” With a brief glance at the 
account of the Soda-water Room, where we meet with 


‘* Ginger beer, lemonade, and other delicately flavoured beverages of a mild and 


innocent disposition, such as the votaries of that special temperance hight teeto- 


talism are wont to love,” 

and after a passing mention of the “Ceramic Washing Court, 
usually called Scullery,’’ we must bring our review to a close with 
rather a long quotation from a graphic description of the laundry, in 
which we meet with scientific information, picturesque delineation, 
and a really remarkable style of composition :— 


**Hiere is a steam-boiler which boils the clothes, and a washing-wheel which 
agit«tes them in the soap-suds. ‘The same centrifugal force that keeps the universe 
in order applies itself here, with the humblest condescension, to the homely labour 
of rinsing and wringing them out. Round they fly, by the natural law, from the 
centre to the circumference, and there, being bound ia ‘ with hoops nine times 
round them,’ they remain while the centrifugal force turns its attention to the 
water contained in them, which incentinently flies off and i+ carried away through 
the sides that are perforated with emall holes, out of which the clothes cannot 
themselves make their way, or else they would. Then into tall, thin, iron eup- 
boards, heated with dry heat, on iron ‘ horses’ that run in on wheels, and come out 
in a minute or two with the clothes all dry. 

“Inaneighbouring apartment arethree mangies, of the ordinary ‘ Baker's Patent,’ 
worked by steam. In the next room is performed, by several well-dressed and 
intelligent females, that important operation deseribed as the greatest of luxuries by 
Miss Murtineau, who once to the astonishment of the natives —Arabs as well as 
Englieh and Egyptians—drew from her travelling bag a flat-iron, and, aftcr bathing 
in the waters of the Nile, lroned the female shirt under the shadow of the 


Pyramids.”’ 

We cannot, however, conclude our remarks without expressing our 
surprise that so intelligent an observer and so profound a philosopher 
as the author of this elegant gift-book should have fallen into the 
error of calling those lachrymose gatherings, wedding-breakfasts, 
“the most pleasant of all festivities."" But this is hypercritical. 





A Dramatic Note. 
We have been requested by the ae ag, of Theatre Royal, 
, to inform him what is the “ culler of simples,” saputienad in 


Suakesreaur. Green, of course. 





A New Liout vox De»toxus.—Composition candles. 
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THE DRAMATIC FETE. 


A Sypennam Ec Locve. 


PERSONS. 


Tityrvs (a sort of fool). 
MELipazus (a wise-acre). 
Many THEesPiAns. 


Tit.—Good lack, my Mettnavs, an’ this be not a most pretty sight! 
Let us mingle with the actors, and overhear their conversation ; and 
thou, for thou art wise and gifted, which I, alack, am not, shalt 
interpret. 

Me..—Tiryrvs, thou art truly, if a man may say so, a bit of a fool, 
but thou hast good dispositions, and I will not forsake thee. 

Mr. Pavt Beprorp.—I believe you, my boys, I believe you, my | 
dear children, my pretty little bricksy-wicksies 

Tit.—Then who is that, my Me.incevs, who calls us all his pretty 
little bricksy-wicksies ? 

Me:.—That, O my Trryrvs, is Mr. Atrrep Wican. It is but | 
recently that he gave a similar entertainment at Apsley House; but 
thou, O Tityrvs, art behind the age, and knowest nothing. 

Tit.—I do fear, O Me trsavs, that thou art right; but tell me, of 
thy goodness, who is yonder portly gentleman. 

Iu. Ronent Romer.—Yes; the ‘Thespian vocation is—ah!—in 
point of fact, salubrious—salubrious ! 

Me..—That, O thou dunder-headed one, is Mr. Henry Nevitxe, 
who plays the young gentleman at the Olympic Theatre; but thou, 
O Trryxvs, scarcely knowest where the Olympic Theatre is. 

Trr.—Verily, I am but a poor simpleton ; but thou can’st enlighten 
thy Tirynvs. Say, are there any dramatic authors present ? 

Me..—Any? All! Look, Trrynvus, at yonder elderly gentleman, 
whose dishevelled hair and long white beard are marks of genius. 

Trr.—I do behold him, and he is 

Me..—He is Mr. H. J. Brnon. | 

Tit.—How wonderful is man! 

Met.—I give it up. But, come, let us towards the ladies. 

Trr.—Ha! ha! my Me.inavs is a sly dog. 

Me..—Get along with you, Tit. (Digs him in ribs.) 

Trr.—You needn't hit a fellow quite so hard; but, Omy Merinavs, | 


' 
i 


| 
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are they not lovely? I could stop herefor ever; I could bathe in 
their smiles 

Me..—Tiryrvs, thou arta fool. Bathe ina smile, forsooth! Ass! 

Tit.—Well, perhaps, I am, Meurnavs; but it’s not a gentlemanly 
thing to say so, and I did but speak, as I may term it, meta- 
phorically. 

Me..—Very well, but mind you don’t do it again, or I won't give 
you any further information. 

Tir.—I am rebuked ; O, Mextnavs, look, look! The Beehive! 

Me..—Beehive? Ah, yes; beautiful, beautiful. It was designed 
in Paris, by the 7imes Bee-Master, Dr. Cummine. 

Tit.—Ah, what a thing it is to have wisdom! But who is that lady 
sitting there in the hive’ She whose green and rosy dress conveys, 
even to my untutored mind, the image of an opening rose. 

Met. (Reading the inscription)—It is Mrs. Howarp Pavt. 

Tit.—I will make some purchases, methinks. 


Me..—And so will I; an’ thou Jendest me the money, for truly I | 


left my purse on the piano. 


Tit.—Take this gold, my Metmavs. Ah, what a thing it is to— | 
by the bye, if J had had wisdom, I think I should have left my purse | 


on the piano, too! 


Theatrical News. 


Tue veteran manager of the Theatre Royal, St. Stephens, has made | 


arrangements to re-open the house as soon as his company which has 
gone to the country returns from its provincial tour. It 1s rumoured 
that a good many old pieces will be revived for the next season. 
Amongst them will probably be the well-known farce of Reform, 
Russell and Bustle, by the author of Box and Cor. Whether this last- 


named farce will be reproduced will depend on whether Cox doesn't | 


get into the wrong box. The famous comedy of Patriotism, or Party 


Feeling may also be expected, together with Baines and Antidotes, The | 


ace Society, or Bright-er Days, The Return of the Squires, or the County | 


Crop, Did you.ever send your Son to. Chester? Fresh scenery is bein 


| Ee for the theatre, consisting chiefly of new views of Englan 
yut we do not anticipate any very startling novelty in this department. | 


The drop is Little Bethell, with a View of the Falls of the Westbury- 
The John Stuart Miller and his Men has long been in active preparaio® 
at Westminster. 
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AN EYE FOR COLOUR. 


Ist Art Student :—“ Fine suNSET THAT, JACK, BUT FANCY I'VE 6EEN IT 


2nd Ditto :—“OFr course; DECIDED crip FROM TurRNER. Saw 
GLANCE !”’ 





| BEFORE.” 


TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 
IV.—THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO HUMAN BEINGS. 

By an ANIMAL. 


Tux time happily has at length arrived when philanthropy in the 
true sense of that much perverted word reigns supreme in every well- 
| constituted breast, from that of the lion to that of the white-bait. A 
| society has accordingly been formed whose special mission it will be 
to shield the featherless biped, long known as man, from the outrages to 
which he has been subjected hitherto. 

No candid tiger will deny that, pleasant as human flesh may be, if 
| considered from a purely epicurean point of view, the infliction of 
| unnecessary suffering upon the victim is unworthy of any benevolent 

wild beast. The man our instinct dooms to die to-day, had he our 

instinct would he skip and play’ Let it not be conceived that we 

advocate the wild theory of such vegetarians as the Cow. Animal 

nature requires human food, and the writer of these lines will never 
| allow a merely sentimental hypothesis to blind him to the gastro- 
| nomical merits of a plump baby,raw. No; but let — our destined 
| meal to as little pain as Been It is right to gratify hunger; it is 
reprehensible to mangle and to tear. 

It is, therefore, with considerable satisfaction that we announce the 
accession to the Directorial Board of the Lion, the Tiger, the Wolf, 
the Puma, and the Jaguar. There has not yet been time to receive an 
answer from the Polar Bear; but there is reason to believe that he will 
readily embrace the proposal—unless he should have already embraced, 
a little too heartily, the messenger of this socicty. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in dealing with the Horse, who 
still resents the insults to which he has been subjected, and declines to 
| forget or to forgive the indignities of the whip, the bridle, and th: 

spur. 
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AN OLD CYNIC. 


Is Currp quite the rosy god 
That poets try to make him out ? 

I’ve known him two-score years and odd, 
And, frankly, I begin to doubt. 

He has his prizes, I have heard ; 
I know he has his blanks as well ; 

In fact, I think, upon my word, 


Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ! 


Is Piutvs quite the hero-king 
That money-worms would have us think ? 
And is there, truly, anything 
Of music in the metal’s clink ? 
rr you have a heart and brain, | 
And have a heart and brain ¢o seid ! 
If not—I tell you yet again, 
Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelile ! 


Is Baccuvs quite the handsome rake— 
The gay and fascinating youth— 
That poets paint him when they take 
Poetic licences with truth 
When fevered pulses come with day, 
And headaches at your breakfast-bell, 
I rather fancy that you'll say, 
Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ! 


And is Apo..o quite so kind 
As people say to all his sons f 
I think that now and then you'll find 
He rather starves his younger ones. 
To play the lyre is pretty hard ; 
It's Renton still to play it well. 
Depend upon it, booths bard, 
Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ! 


——~ 


Of course you can afford to burn 

A rushlight, if the stakes be large ; 
And when you look for some return 

In money for your rushlight’s charge. 
But will you lose or will you gain ? 

That's somewhat difficult to tell ; 
And, if you lose, it’s very plain 

Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ! 
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few people every year at stecple-chases and in the hunting field; but | 
he has kindly promised to exercise that privilege only in modera- | 
tion. |) 
The Dog—long notorious as the friend of man — has heartily 
co-operated with the committee. In a very lucid communication he 


| asserts that it really does not give him the slightest personal pleasure 


to suffer from hydrophobia; that when, during hot weather, he runs 
about in an apparently rabid manner, it is not because he is ferocious, 
but merely because he is thirsty; and that if he were less frequently 
muzzled, he would not so often go mad. He complains bitterly of 
certain articles that have lately appeared in the columns of the public 


press ; and he declares with truly cynical humour that if he encounters 


the writers thereof, he will try the effect, upon the public press, of a 

little private pressure. He will be delighted, however, to dwell in 
ace and amity with all other mortals; in fact, his ferocity will 

ania be entirely suspended—the public press alone excepted ! 

The Bull declines to join; founding his objections upon the well- 
known Doctrine of Design, and pointing (with his hoof) to his horns 
as evidences that he was meant to toss. On two conditions alone will 
he abstain from goring ; namely, that the human race shall forthwith 
abandon the ian horse-radish ! and that the town of Durham 
shall be razed to the earth! 

The domestic Cat also insists on a stipulation, which will involve the 
entire suppression by mankind of its police. Too long has Felis 
Domestica been esleeal for outrages really committed by that 
Force ! 

And with regard to the Entomological Fellows of this Society, 
assurances of future good conduct and humanity have been received 
from one of the most agile, lively, and industrious of their number. 





A Prieasant “Orenation” punmnc Hor Weatner. — Cupping 


He has accordingly insisted upon retaining his right to killa Claret. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By ree Saunrsrer um Socrery. 






ee ATHER to the surprise of 
; | saat some people the elections, 
palifiit Lk as far as they have gone 





7 . ‘ i, . . 
th mii up to this present writ- 
q ing, do not quite cor- 
roborate the accounts we 
have heard of the great 
Conservative Reaction. 
Literature has made its 
mark, however, which is 
more than I expected— 
Joun Srvuart Mriu for 
Westminster, and Tom 
Hucues, for Lambeth, 
may be taken as fair re- 
presentatives of the 
powers that pen, though 
I could have wished the 
latter gentleman had not 
allowed his friends to 
apply to Sruncron fora 
written character. A 
certain Mr. ALFRED 
Avetix, who made him- 
self notorious some time 
since by some coarse 
satires on society, in 
d not move, has had the impudence to put up for 


which he di 
Taunton, and has issued addresses and made speeches which are 
no better (they could not be worse) than might be expected of 


the author of The Season. He must not be mistaken for a repre- 
sentative of literature, which has no more reason to be proud of 
him than the Conservative cause that he has suddenly espoused. 
I have had some very funny anecdotes forwarded to me about the 
election. One relates how a ‘long-shore voter was prepared to plump 
for the Conservative candidate for the excellent reason that waterside 
work had been improved, and the river better managed ever since the 
establishment of the Board of Conservancy. You'!l hardly ask 
‘‘ What's in a name?” after that. In another case a coster, who could 
evidently read a little, addressed a brother-professional who couldn't 
read at all, in these words :—* Well, I'm blest! Finsbury’s a-comin’ 
to summat, here's a woman been and put up for it!”’ 
blow hy replied his friend. 


first speaker, ‘* Vote for ALpermMan Luskand JPo// Early! 
dlection joke and then I've done. 


A certain Mr. Rearpen, in an 
address to the electors of Galway, has the following fine passage :— 

* but in the meantime, to stem the torrent of emigration, and prevent the further 
desolation of our country by turning it iatu sheep-walks, and our noble people into 
emigrant ships, | should, &c."’ 

After that I should think he ought to have had no difficulty in per- 
suading any Hibernian constituency that he was “the man for 
Galway.” ; 

Mx. Panizzt retires from the offico of librarian and secretary of the 
British Museum, and if it be true that he has been interfering with 
the liberty of refreshment hitherto enjoyed by the obliging and in- 
telligent gentlemen who conduct the business of the Reading Room, I 
can't say that I regretit. The War-office authorities or the Treasury, 
who treat their servants less courteously, and less honestly, than a 
tradesmen treats his errand-boy, act according to their lights, but the 
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| to scorn; the capitalist is cleam knoeked out of time; 
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| would be dear at eightpence ; 
| the deadly Upas-tree of political sedition. 


| they won’t much matter to me. l 
i . . . . , . . 
time, and can sip my sherry wine in peace; but oh, Britain, oh, my 


' 


librarian of the B. M. should know more of that which “softens the 


manners, nor allows men to be ferocious.” 

[ visurep the Oxford the other evening to hear the new selection of 
Otfenbach's operetta “Sixty Six.” It is very charming music, and 
most creditably performed. The appreciation shown by the audience 
makos me hope that the managers of the music-halls wil] find courage 
to offer the public more of this class of entertainment and less of the 
dreary “‘ comic talent” of persons like the Great Vance, or Messrs. 
Raspaut and Stpney, and such smaller stars. Vulgarity and dulness 
cannot surely have any charm for those who applaud the best passages 
of “Sixty Six" to the echo, and I feel sure that if the managers 
would but try it they would find their public better pleased with 
works like the “ Orphce,” and “ Sixty Six,” than with the expensive 
and nasty so-called comic singing of the day. It is a pity that Mn. 
Montox has not thought fit to have a better translation in the shape 
of a libretto. The one used is simple trash—it is difficult to sing, and 
grossiy ungrammatical. With good words the tion would have 
had additi attraction—and profit I cannot quit this subject 
without recommending for a rise of salary three members of ‘the 
chorus who stand near the harmonium, and who throw infinite 
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| country, oh, my editor, what will become of your children aft 
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spirit and fun into the performance of their not very prominent duties. 
To me there is more really comic singing in this than in the coarse 
buffoonery of many of the stars of the music-halls. 

Tue other day, dpropos of music halls, I dropped in at the Olympic, 
and I am not surprised that Mr. Horace WicGan finds those places of 
entertainment dangerous rivals. Despite the prodigal recklessness with 
which Mr. Tayior has knocked two novels and a play into one 
“original” drama, J think The Serf anything but a surfeit of pleasure ; 
and as for Glaucus, it has neither mirth, metre, nor madness even. 
The Olympic company has no chamee with such picces as these, and 
such parts as they have in them, 

Tue Haymarket season at an end, Brother Sam takes a tour in the 
provinces. Lrother Sam, like Dundreary, is a creation, and perhaps a 
more natural one than the great nobleman. As the embodiment of 
well-bred ruffianism he has never been equalled, and the way in which 
he is rewarded for his misdeeds at the end, if not poetical justice, is 
exactly true to life. A fine touch, indeed, is his ordering up breakfast 
for himself in another man’s house, but sitting down to eat it on his 
portmanteau, Jecause he hasn't been asked to take achair! Ease and 
politeness could not be more happily combined. Mr. Soruenn’s by- 
play is, of course, excellent, and his finish of the minutest details of 
the character exquisitely careful. I should think that in the pro- 
vinces, as well as in London, the Hon. 8. Slingsby will be as popular 
as his titled brother, and that is no small pippins of popularity. 








SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS BECOMES DiscURSIVE. 
BELGRAVIA. 


Havine now returned in health and comfort to my home, thanks be, 
so many subjects present themselves requiring either a prophetic or a 
retrospective treatment that, remembering the words of Mr. Disraxu, 
than whom I am sure a more eloquent gentleman, though perhaps a 
little inconsistent, that “‘there is such a thing as arrangement of sub- 
jects.” Nicwoxas will act in accordance. 


1.—Concerninc or Po.itics. 

O Britain, oh, my country! What a change have come over thee 
for the worse! ‘The most insidious and democratical notions are 
abroad ; the legitimate influence of position and property is laughed 
and NicHOLAS 
himself have been insulted in the streets, despite of wealth and age in 


i . . . . , 
“That be | Umson, by a radical mob whom I would not demean myselit by 

‘ , | . . . . ° $ 
MEY : e899 . answering e very ‘est ter ‘ » ¢ ‘ivable, nor wel 
“Why here’s the bill,” continued the | insw' g in the very lowest terms of abuse conceivable, nor teuch 


(ne more | 


with a pair of tongs. The Throne is quivering to its roots; the Altar 
is a-wobbling about just like so much blanc-mange; our Institutions 
and our Palladium itself is menaced by 
Your Prophet, sir, is an elderly man. Have what changes you like, 
The British Constitution will 1: 


NICHOLAS is gone + 


2.—CONCERNING OF THE DRAMA. 


Pardon the poctic ard- 

Our of a equestrian bard; 

One which will now fulfil his duties 

sy paying a humble tribute to the delightful Thespi 
On Saturday morn we missed them in town, 

Now where do you think fate had hidden ’em* 
If anybody guesses this riddle I will possibly stand him a half-a- 
crown! : 


in beautics. 


, * ' 


Give itup?’ Whata fool youare! Down at Sydenham! 
Please mind how this is printed, and see that they put the stops in. 
It isn’t often now that Nicnoxias writes a Pindaric ode, though 
"97 ‘ . ° . . 
will bring them all out some day or other in a little volume with 
portrait of author. 

3.—ReGARDING OF THE TvuRr. 
Well, my downy birds, my noble sportsmen, my best of all good 


company, are you getting a little anxious for to receive your tips? Al 
in good time, my brave adventurers. The old m‘un’s weatho 
open, and I will keep it steadily fixed until it lands you 
on the safe side of every important event. Deeds, how 
words, are the Prophet's motto, and such likewise are his recommen- 
dations. 

Who sent you Gladiateur forthe Derby? Who stood by tha 
through thick and thin, through good repute and evil repute 

Was it Nrcnoras or the Pope of Rome? 
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Who prophesied a dead-heat at Ascot between Gencral Peel and | OUR LIBRARY TAELE. 


-. with tae subsequent triumph of the latter? . : 
Was it Nicwoas a the Lord Chief Sailing One would hardly expect to find a book on Finance, not written by 


You know, my constituents, the metaphor being pardonable at 
election time ; so will now conclude with his 


Tip ror THE Goopwoop Cup. 
The absolute winner will be Gladiateur. 


baa 
» * 


Finance, by a City Man, is not only amusing and interesting but most 
instructive into the bargain. In these days, when few people are so 
fortunate as to be quite free from the importunities of persons con- 
nected with Joint Stock Companies of a limited character as regards 
4—R c: their genuineness as well as their liability, such a series of papers as 
re aon | this cannot be too widely circulated. The style is simple and straight- 
Now then, brother cricketers, look out! The olf man isa going | forward, the humour unforced, and the classification of the varieties of 
to have his innings at last, and may stop a few honrs at the wicket, | the genus rogue with which “a City man” has to deal is exhaustively 
though the bowling is a good deal changed since Nicuwoxas’ younger | as well as clearly defined. The “ bubble bank” chapters are really 
days, when it was trundled along in a honest and underhanded manner. | excellent. Those on “ borrowing ’’ and “ bill-discounting’’ are capital ; 
The contrary having now become the case, and having a proper regard | they should have been studied by the author of a pamphlet now lying 
to my own safety and time of life, your Prophet would much rather | before us, entitled The Vampires of London, in which indignation has 
run hastily from the field, under the pretence of sudden and severe | outstept prudence, and the writer spends a good deal of Carrrat and 
indisposition, than stand up against an over of Jackson or Tarrant. | J/a/ic on the abuse of the vampires, mstead of warning their victims. 
Still, how delighted was Nicnoxas the other day when, for the first We have received The Lifeboat; or, Journal of the National Lifeboat 
time for twelve years, the Gentlemen beat the Players! How it | Institution, and take the opportunity of urging upon our readers tho 
carried me back to old times, having once been engaged as a profes- | great claim which that society has upon the humane. In 1864, and 
sional bowler at Biggleswade after misfortunes on the turf, though | the first five months of the present year, no less than six hundred and 
always sympathising with the upper classes, amongst whom I am now | fourteen lives have been saved by the society's lifeboats; and it has 
one of them. But will only say that your Prophet never wants to | also granted rewards for three hundred and ninety lives saved by 
see better play than Mr. B. B. Coopger’s; that he looks on Mr. | shore boats and other means. The cost of this is upwards of two 
R. A. H. Mircuet (whose precise height he does not know, not | thousand pounds, and subscriptions are earnestly solicited. We feel 
being able to measure with the naked eye above seven feet two) as a | sure our readers will not disregard this appeal. 
cood and great man; and that the Honovrasie Mr. C. G. Lytre.ton There is some pleasing versification in Zhe Lady Ina, though 
isa thing of beauty, and plays the game all around like a Cynosure. | passages, here and there, betray inexperience and occasionally, we 
As for Eton and Harrow, I was not myself educated at a public | fear, a defective ear for rhymeand rhythm. ‘Thus, for instance, on the 
school, it having been more of a Sunday tendency, through my father | second page we find “adorn” coupled, as a rhyme, with “lawn,’’ and 
being then reduced; but it did the old man good to see the boys on | in third line of “ The Reproof,’’ we find the accent falling upon the 
Friday last, and I may return to the subject. unimportant little word ‘“ on,’’ with jarring emphasis. We point out 
aa these failings with the less scruple because there is promise in the 
5.—My History or Knupr anv Sret. book—much “ poetry,’’ nowadays, is not worth the trouble of criticism. 


This book is in active progress. Any communications relative had | One of the best things in the volume is “ Aspiration,” though oven in 
better be addressed, under cover to the office, not having quite got | this an occasional misplacement of accent mars the flow. The dedica- 
the painters out in Belgravia, though myself returned. tion is to LoncreL_iow, whom it describes as “a great genius,” and 
NICHOLAS. the writer of “‘ennobling poems.” The author, if she would rise to 

real poctry, must select a higher model than the gifted and melodious 
song-writer of America. 

An elegantly turned-out pamphlet of The DPolittics of the People seems 
to have a slight error in its sub-title. It should be “ Rhymes by a 











I have a good thing for the St. Leger. 


THE PLEASURE-GARDEN, Radical,” instead of ‘‘ Rhymed Reason by a Radical.’”’ The author 
A vresuer, brighter spot of earth, wherever you may travel, has forgotter at times that violence is not strength, nor a free selec- 
Is seldom, very seldom, I can tell you, to be seen. tion of epithets satire. In some lines addressed to Canty he is 
Well kept, well swept and tended are its paths of tawny gravel, discourteous, and in speaking as he docs of Les and Jackson un- 
And velvet is the simile that answers to its green. truthful. Yet there are here and there passages of great merit and 
Le considerable humour, and evidences of skill which lead us to imagine 
I fancy of a garden that the “lily is a lady ;” that though here anonymous the author is favourably known for 
The queen, there’s not a question for one moment, is the rose. something better than attacks upon those “whose offence is Rank.” 
I'd like to cull a nosegay from these bowers cool and shady ; He does not appear to advantage in these verses, which will not for a 
But nobody's allowed to pluck the flowers, I suppose. moment bear perusal after the lata Rorerr Broven’s Songs of the 
ae ; 2 : t : Governing Classes, a work of the same school. 
No weeds are here, No weeds—egad! With slightly altered meaning, We are requested to state that a new book just announced, under 
I 3 pct nek 2 a ee ne oem, OS Sennen! nine oak, the title of Little Songs for Me to Sing, is not to be dedicated to Mr. 
Peruse the notice, * Persons are requested not to smoke.” Waaarer, bul te he: Saantaen eneVenaes. 
sruse the " | o smoke. So Turrex is henceforth to publish at Moxon’s! What has come 


toa name once famous for publishing the best poetry? Suetiey, 


My attitude recumbent is for once deserving credit, Worpsworrn, Kgats, Hoop, ‘Tennysoxn—and Terrsx! We might 
, , ’ = ° 


My laziness a virtue, which it seldom is, alas! ; ; h er? b T 
lor there's a rule most stringent—as I sauntered her I read it— have forgotten and forgiven the publication of poems by a Tuomas 
Forbhiddicads aaa wlsihde 4 tacendll amon the etens:* Mooxe, who might well have been called Litre, by Mason Lumvey, 
Athi Ps ee prs Mr. Poven, and other less conspicuous bad versifiers—but Turrrn! 


And it is not because there are no poets now-a-days, for Bucuanan, 
Swayeunne, and Locker have da from Dover-street, and Messus. 
Macmititan counted among their authors no less than six of the 
poets mentioned in a recent review in the 7imes. We trust that Mu. 
‘Turper’s taking himself to Messus. Moxons’ is not to be regarded 
It's growing late; there'll be a storm. I'll go. What's this? By | as any confirmation of an awful rumour we heard lately—that he is 


I'll take another turn, though, for the air is getting chilly. 
Ah, had I some companion, guide, philosopher, or pup, 

My faithful Skye—descendant of the celebrated Billy— 
But “‘ Dogs are not admitted,”’ so I give the notion up. 


heaven! going to finish CotentnGe’s Christabel, 
I sce the words, and spell them in an irreligious light, Objection having been made to the advertising of a collection of 
“The gates are shut at ten.’ It’s now a quarter to cleven ; Miss Evwanps’s contributions to All the Year Round as a new novel, 
And I'm locked in, a prisoner, this rainy summer night. that lady has written to the editor of the Star on the subject, and a 
copy of her letter has been forwarded to us. We feel sure no one 


suspected her for one moment of having any share in what may be 

“SCOTS, WHA HAE FOR WALLACE BLED!” described as an advertising dodge. But her publishers who are “ not 

A conresponnent, in whose handwriting we detect a strong Irish | aware”’ of the form of their own trade announcements, are to blame— 

brogue, and whose animus therefore is evident, states that there is | at all events for negligence if nothing else. Who advised Miss 

a difficulty about getting enough money in Scotland to erect the | Epwaxps to alter her proposed title Waste Paper—an unmistakeable 

Wattace monument. He says Watrace could raise the country more | reprint, or collection title—for that of Miss Carew, which has .a novel- 

isily than his admirers can raise the coin or the statue. We would | like sound? 
recommend our correspondent not to call at the office, as one member 

of our staff is an enthusiastic Scot, and is quite capable of blowing his Tue Best Tanort von Maung Paacrive iy Scmmen.—The water- 

brains out with a pibroch. _ butt. 
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Mr. Grapstonr, at all amusing or interesting. But The Buddies of 
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WEATHER 


Lady of House :—“Veny Nick AIR, 18 IT NOT? 


OR NOT. 


So EXTREMELY CLEAR!”’ 


Old Gent (who thinks she refers, like everybody else, to the weather) :—“ WELL, SOME PROPLE LIKE IT. I THINK IT'S FRIGHTFUL; AND 


IF THERE I8 NOT A CHANGE SOON I DON’T KNOW wHaT I SHALL Do! 


*r, 


| guinea and presented it to the Ass, saying, “ Ah, doctor, if ever a man 


OUR OWN ZSOP. | 


Fanue 4.—Tuz Doo mx tHe MANGER. 


Art the close of a bright autumnal day, just as the last rays of the | 
declining luminary tipped the western hills with gold, a Dog might | 
have been observed lying at full length in a manger. At the moment | 
when our story commences, an Ox happened to enter the stable. | 
“ Pretty Ox,” observed the Dog, “I wish I could induco you to come | 
and lie down on this new-mown hay and tell sad stories of the deaths | 
of kings."’ “Now I call that very kind,” replied the grateful Ox, 
‘‘but as it appears to me painfully evident that your brain requires 
rest, I would cut off my right horn sooner than intrude upon you.” 
And with a graceful bow he left the stable, shutting the door carefully 
behind him. 

Monat.—Don't make a point of going to sleep in mangers, and 
read Prxnock'’s Abridgement if you are anxious to get some notion of 
the deaths of kings. 


| go home to bed. 


'or the Mohicans and the Hurons. 


deserved his fee, by Jove you're the party.” 
Bonat.—Always patronise those physicians who give advice gratis 


|to the poor, and ask any respectable anatomist where the lumbar 


regions are. 


Fane 6.—Tune Froc Anp THE Ox. 


“Shut up the box of puppets, my dear young friend, and let us all 

Which oF us is happy, after all? What is life ? 
Vanitas vanitatum!”’ ‘Thus moralised a young and highly intellectual 
Frog, standing upon a delicious mud-bank, and sunning himself. Just 
at that moment there came by a bloated Ox. Now the frogs and the 
oxen have hated each other from time immemorial, which is about the 
only respect in which they resemble the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, 
“My eyes,” exclaimed the Frog, 
who possessed an acute perception of the ridiculous, “there goes a 
figure!’ ‘Well, I can’t help it if I am fat,’ replied the Ox, goaded 
(not literally, but metaphorically) into repartee; ‘‘ I’ve looked every- 


'where for Bantino’s pamphlet, but alas! the booksellers tell me it’s 


Fantze 5.—Turz Ass anp Tue Sicx Lion. 


The medical men said that it was bronchitis. I know better than the 
medical men, and I beg to assure the constant reader that it was 
nothing of the kind. Still this grand fact remains, the Lion was 
awfully indis When the Ass was sent for to feel his pulse and 
prescribe for him, the affectionate creature left home in such a hurry 
that he actually forgot his stethoscope. There was only one way open 
to him, so he administered a terrific kick to his patient, not very far 
from the lumbar regions, “Does that hurt you?" he enquired in his 
blandest professional tone. ‘ What a brute this doctor must be,” said 
a Fox who stood by. “ As bad as the late Angnnetuy,” acquiesced a 
Goose. But the Lion, with tears in his noble eyes, took out a golden 


out of print.” At this lamentable exhibition of imbecility and weak- 
ness the Frog set up such a roar that he literally split his poor dear 
sides, and expired in the flower of his age, leaving a wife and family 
to lament his loss. 

Morat.—Corpulence is no crime, but it is a failing, and the man 
who lays his hand upon a “ Banting’ (second-hand), save in the way 
of buying it, is a wretch it were gross flattery to call an alderman ! 


SS 


A STRANGE FACT. 


Dramwow>s and other precious stones are of a peaceable nature, yet 
when plaed in the earring they may be set by the ears. 
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-—“WHICH IS VICE, AND WHICH IS VIRTUE?” 
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THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 


Bull (bewildered) : 


‘44a 


‘1 
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. So I says, 
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MRS. BROWN’S VOTE SOLICITED. 


I’u sure the ’eat as I was in, and that grimed as any one might have 
took me for a sweep’s good lady, thro’ it bein’ of a Friday, when I 
will have ’em, as is all very well with their rammeners, as they calls 
them, tho’ nothing in my opinion like the boys, as could go into the 
corners, where it will lodge, as is dangerous and apt to ketch and 
bring the ingins on to you in no time, as is a heavy sum to pay, 
especial when prepared to swear as you've been swep’ within six 
weeks, and I was a-saying to Mrs. CHAt.iy, as is a ‘ard-working 
woman, tho’ not to be trusted with sperrits about, as I'd go and 
clean myself upa bit; ‘ for,’ I says, “I never can fancy my meals, and 
take tea as I am, I couldn’t was it ever so.” I don't think as I'd 
hardly got my gown off afore I hears Mrs. Cuarurn a-hollarin’, as is 
that deaf as posts is nothing to it. 

So thinking as she was a-wanting to know how much milk as she 
| 


should take, thro’ hearing it a-comin’ down the street, I puts my head 
over the bannisters for to say make it a pen’orth, when figure as I 
was there was two gentlemen a-standin’ a-talking to Mrs. CHALLIN, 
as kep’ answerin’ foolish thro’ not a-hearin’. 

So I says to myself, ‘‘ P’raps it’s the lawyers,”’ as never will let us 
rest thro’ Brown’s aunt, as was thought to have died intestines, tho’ 
the will was quite safe in her corner drawers, tho’ wrapped in a old 
handkercher. 

I says to myself, ‘I shan’t hurry for you,” so give myself a good 
wash, and got my ’air on with a clean cap and apron, and down I 
goes, fully expecting them to have gone, as the saying is, when there 
they was a-setting like lambs. 

So I says, ‘‘ Your pleasure, gentlemen,’”’ for I see as they wasn’t 
lawyers’ clerks by their ways, as was elegant; for up they gets and 
a-bowing, bending I may say. 

** Have we the pleasure to address Mrs. Brown ?”’ says they. 

I says, ‘I am that party, at your service,’ for 1 knows how to 
address them as is on a spear above, thro’ having lived in families as 
was so situated. 

So they says as the weather was fine, as I said it were, and 
they asks after Mr. Brown’s health, “ As,’’ I says, ‘‘is not what I 
could wish, thro’ a nasty cough, as he says is nothing, but just sich a 
one as my own grandfather carried to his grave with him, and always 
said it would be his end, as it turned out at eighty-six, and had 
troubled him nearly forty years; so I always says it did ought to be | 
took in time, as horehound tea, with alicumpane powder, a bit of | 
horseradish, and sweetened with treacle, softens the chest, and will | 
often bring it away.” 

“And how is your ’ealth, Maus. Brown, mum?” says the other, 
as was short, with red whiskers, thro’ the other party being a fine 
man, with a expanding chest as would show a frill well. 

“Why,” I says, “I can’t say much, tho’ I keeps up, but often with a | 


i 


aching back, for stooping does try me a good deal, and I often feels if | 
it wasn't for Brown, as would miss me, | ain’t much to live for.”’ 

And so I tells the gentlemen, as smiled agreeable, and says, “ Mrs. 
Brown, mum, you're in your prime.” 

I says, “Go along; I’m the grandmother of six.” 

Says they, “* Never.” 

I says, “I am.” 

Then says they, ‘‘ You must a-married in your tins,” as I didn't | 
know what they meant. 

At last the little chap with the red whiskers says, ‘‘ Madam,” he 
says, “‘ we've called for to solicit Mr. Brown’s vote for this gentle- 
man,’ and he hands me a card, as I couldn’t read without my glasses. 

“o I says, “Oh, indeed! Whatever wote does the gentleman 
require? J hope as nothing ain’t happened to the beadle, as was the 

st as ‘ad it, as fine looking a man as you'd see in a day’s walk 
a-standin’ on them church steps, with his cock hat and beef-steak 
collar, as looked commandin’ at the ’ead of them boys a-beatin’ of the 
be inds, a8 the minister, though lusty, didn’t look nothing aside of 
him, and them full parties is often gone to-day and here to-morrow, 
a8 the sayin is.’ Soit give me a turn when the gentleman talked 

ut Brown’s vote. 

ut he says, a-smilin’ benign, “No, mum,” he says, “it are not 

parochial, but,’’ he says, “‘ parliamentary, thro’ Mr. Brown ‘aving of 
property in the Tower Hamlicks.”’ 
’ “Oh, indeed!” I 8 Lys, ey hope they ain't been and 
wed Brown for Parliament as they did for to serve on a jury, as 
t ¢ him away from his home, and locked up three nights all along of 
one tellow as wouldn't give in abont a party being hanged, as richly 
ieserved it, and got it too, as I says, tho’ I don’t hold with blood- 
shed in general, yet them es does such things did ought to get it as is 
sure to come home to them.”’ 

So the gentleman he says, “As he hadn't no wish for to dictate to 
Lnows about giving his vote, but that if we wanted all manner, as | 
“nis was the party as would do what is right by your QuzEN and con- 
‘titution, as he was anxious to preserve.” 


, 
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I says, “Of course the Queen did ought to be looked after proper, 
as is a-getting on now, thro’ being the grandmother of eight, as I see 
in the paper, tho’ that’s nothing, for I’ve six, as I said myself; but,” 
I says, “as to our constitutions, they’re remarkable good, or wo 
shouldn't look as we do; for when Brown is cleaned up a bit you'd 
guess him ten years younger than what he is.” So I says, “*‘ We don't 
want no one a-looking after our constitutions, a-poking ‘their noses 
into families, as is what I calls interference.” 

So the gentleman says, “Don’t you wish for to see Church and 
State kep’ up ?’’ 

“* Well,” I says, ‘I thinks there's some as keeps up too much state ; 
for,” I says, “there's Mxs. Grayuines, as keeps the ile shop at the 
men — her go to church of a Sunday morning yous think - 
she was the queen, and a wulgar squat figger for a n 8a’ own 
and a pink bonnet, with a nose like a be : al a to him he's 
downright ridiculous, a head and shoulders sherter nor her, a punchy 
figger, as a blue coat and metal buttons don’t eet off, and as plain a 
family as ever you see, and the eldest Ganghfer married quite miser- 
able; tho’ I knows what would make them drop their | a little ; 
and suppose he is churchwarden, what o’ that? ¢here can’t be no 
occasion for them stately ways.” So Isays, ‘Nome of your Church 
and State for me.’ 

“Then,” says the gentleman, “we may reckon on Mr. Brown 
being Liberal.” 

“Well,” I says, “that depends.” I says, “It's as much as people 
can do now-a-days to pay their ways, let alone being liberal, for I'm 
sure the price as things is quite takes away your breath.” 

So says the gentlemen, “‘ We hope to relieve the burdens of the 
working-man.”’ 

I says, “‘ That's right, that is; but,’’ I says, ‘‘in my opinion the 
working-man ‘ad better look after his-self. It's all very fine to come 
a-talking about working people bein’ looked after.’ I says, “ You're 
precious eareful of the working-man, you are; you're afraid of his 
getting a drop of beer of a Sunday night, when I’m sure we come in 
famishing from Chigwtll, and it only just struck eleven as we turned 
the corner, thro’ bein’ a good drive, and there we was done out of our 
beer; and then we mustn't have a bit of dinner baked of Sunday; 
if it ain’t fetched home afore half-past one the baker mustn't give it, 
as ‘appened to poor Mxs. Guppine@s, as had starved and slaved to get 
that bit of meat all the week, as was kep’ late at church thro’ a bishop 
a-preachin’, as she took all the children to hear, and come home too 
late for to get her dinner out, thro’ the baker bein’ fined the week 
afore, as was left a-starvin’ with seven on ‘em, and the bit of meat 
with a puddin’ under reglar sp'ilt by Monday mornin’ when she 
got it.”’ 

** Now,’’ I says, “‘ you leave the working-man alone, and let him do 
as he likes, and if he does wrong there’s the police as'll make it all 
square. However would you like for a lot of working-men to interfere 
with your goings-on, and talk about improving of you, as I'm sure 
needs it with your divorce courts, as is a disgrace." 

So says one of the gentlemen, “ Mum, you did ought to be in 
Parliament yourself.’’ 

I seed he was a jeering, as put me out, so I says, “If I was I'd 
pretty soon set some on ’em to rights.” 

So the little chap with the red whiskers gives the other a nudge, 
and then they both laughs, tho’ a-trying to keep it under, as I'd 
ketched em at it afore. So I says, “ Redicule is all very fine, and I 
dessay as you're mighty fine in your Parliaments; but,” I saya, 
‘don't come here a-talking and a-sniggering and a-grinning at me,” 
I says, “‘a taking up my time,” as was downright a starving for 
my tea. 

“ Excuse me,” says the tall gentleman, “but really you have been 
a-talking that fast, Mrs. Brown, as we haven't had a chance of saying 
a word; but,” he says, “‘ you'll tell Maz. Brown as he'll hear from 
the candidate more fully.” 

“Well,” I says, “I've heard quite enough, and as to me talking 
it’s a thing as I'm not give to, for, as I often says, hear, and see, and 
say nothing is the best way thro’ this world.’ So they only gives a 
sort of grunt and bows very low, a-wishing of me a good afternoon ; 
but, law bléss you, they was masks of deceit, for Mus. Porztw she met 
‘om two doors off a-laughing like mad, and a-talking about some old 
woman as they'd had fun out of, and I dare say that’s what they 
was up to a-comin’ here, but thro’ me a-knowin’ of myself I don't 
give no one achance of makin’ fun out of me, tho’ when I did tell 
Buown he went on that aggravatin’ a-sayin’ of course I was the old 
woman they meant, whereas they wouldn't believe mea grandmother ; 
but Brown's a-goin’ to wote agin’em, as serves ‘em right if they was 
a-rediculin’ of me to my very face, as Buown says is very plain’, tho’ 
I don’t believe him. 


A FYATHER-LN-LAW, 


Wat is the legal relation in which a tenant stands to his land- 
lord? In loco pey-rent-ts, 
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HANSOM IS AS HANSOM DOES? 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


IR,—I should very 
much like to know 
what the world is 
coming to ?(') 
Things go on very 
differently now 
from what they 
did when I was a 
young man. In 
my time women 
knew their place 
in life. Bloomer 
pantelettes had 
neverentered their 
heads,(*) and they 
never dreamt of 
having any rights, 
and as for writing, 
with a very few 
exceptions, they 
would as soon 
have thought of 
flying. 


" 


. bad 


by young women 
nowadays, 
never in 
most hysterical 

I moments behaved 
in such a silly way as that. But I don’t so much mind their 
writing, because not being a literary man myself (*) I don’t suffer by 
their scribbling nonsense cheap, and underselling me. 
of business and as such my time is precious. I spend a good deal of 
my time and also of my money in cabs,(*) and as a rule prefer Hansoms 
as more comfortable and rapid than the hearses-for-three usually 
known as “ four-wheelers.”’(°) 

There was a time, sir, when we men had the exclusive enjoyment (’) 
of Hansoms. But such is the enterprising nature of the female mind 
in these days that some audacious woman actually made the discovery 
that they are more pleasant and expeditious than the common cab. 
And what is the result f(") A few years ago no lady would be seen in 
a Hansom, and now you may walk for miles (*) on the look-out for an 
empty one ('*) to go to business in without getting it, and I'll bet every 
other one you meet is engaged by a lady or] 
it's too bad. 
eldest daughter in one.() I've struck that girl out of my will! 





Ftd eee 


a a 


As for | 
publishing novels | 
- with all sorts of | 


i 


language (*) | 
in them, as isdone 


they , 
their | 


But I’m a man | 


' 
j 


' 


| 


| 


ies.("') By Jove, sir, | 
It was only yesterday that I met my sister and her | 


* Cut her off with a shilling ’’—not a bit of it; why, she’d go and 
have atwo-mile drive in a Hansom with the money at once, out of dis- | 


respect for my memory.("’) 
Yours indignantly, 
A Fvriovs Foory. 





(') So should we. Ask Da. Cummine, we don’t care to do ro. 
(*) We never heard of their going to that extreme. 
\*) Well ! we have had to cut a few cursory remarks out of your letter. 
(*) It {s occupying valuable space unnecessarily to state that. 
(*) We wish the cabs better company. 
(©) They are also called “ grewlers.” 
(7) You selfish old man! 
(*) The result may be seen in the annexed drawing, and we think it a most 
agreeable one. 
(*) It will do you all the good in the world. 
(*) Why don't you get into your own head? That's evidently ‘an empty one.”’ 
('*) That is more you are likely to be, you crusty old bachelor ! 
s y Why not? Haven't you beard the old line, * None but the Hansom deserve 
se fare t’ 
(**) And quite right too! 


You're another. 





STRIKE HOME! 


A Lapy writes to us very indignantly about the reported strike at 
Marseilles, where about six thousand 


selves to renounce matrimony until the local damsels renounce expen- | 


sive ways in dress. Our correspondent says that nothing better might 
be expected of wretches who are noted for their Ma-sales: those who 
could sell their mothers are not likely to have any domestic tastes. 
(N.B. We insert this to oblige the lady, but must be allowed to draw 
the line: a man of domestic tastes might very excusably feel a desire 
to eel] a ma-in-law. } ; 


helors have pledged them- | 


| 


; 


; 
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MY COUNTRY COUSIN. 


I nap an aunt who, strange to say, 
Made me her heir while in my cradle, 
The old wretch died the other day, 
And left me but a silver ladle ; 
I had an uncle did the same, 
I've poor relations by the dozen, 
None wrought me woe like my old flame, 
Jemima Brocc—my country cousin! 


’'T was pleasant in that rural place— 
Her father is a Yorkshire farmer— 
To pet and praise Jemima’s face— 
A cousin’s kisses couldn’t harm her. 
But when Miss Raymonp was my star, 
My hopes to gain her love were undone ; 
Jgmima’s presence all would mar— 
The girl was coming up to London! 


She wrote she’d come to see mamma 
[amma was always such a silly), 
Said she delighted in papa, 
And doated on her cousin WILLY ; 
I read the letter o’er with sighs, 
Stifled a naughty exclamation, 
Thought of Miss Raymonp’s angry eycs, 
And all the coming botheration! 


She came, and my disgust increased, 
She brought huge boxes canvas-covered, 
As if to stay a year at least, 
And ’mid them like a vampire hovered. 
Tis well, thought I, my father thinks 
Marriage ’twixt cousins isn’t lawful ; 
So I returned her nods and winks— 
But, oh, her dress was really awful ! 


Of course I had to take her out— 

Oh, dear, the work was very weary— 
To opera, and ball, and rout, 

Sornern as “ Brother to Dundreary’’— 
She'd never been to town before— 

All the stock sights, she wished to see ’em ; 
Ye gods! one day Jemima bore 

Me off to visit the Museum! 


To morning concerts, Monday Pops, 
To Hampton Court, and far Kew Gardens, 
The Crystal Palace, fifty shops 
(It’s really curious how one hardens) 
She took me ’till I grew so thin, 
The vital power was wholly wanting ; 
Friends said, with a malicious grin, 
“Why, WILLY, you've been trying Bantine!” 


So things went on until one morn 
I went—oh, most unhappy mortal— 
To the Academy—with scorn 
There stood Miss Rarmonp in the portal, 
She scanned us both from top to toe, 
It made my very blood run colder, 
Then calmly turned away to go, 
An unmistakeable cold shoulder! 


I gasped, I groaned, I rushed away, 
I left Jemima wildly staring, 
I kept my bed for many a day, 
Degraded, done for, and despairing ; 
Miss Raymond married—woe is me !— 
A low-church parson, stout and slimy. 
When dead my epitaph will be, 
“ Per artes obitt Jemima !"’ 


———SaBaBnBBRaRan= === 


A Violin-sell (oh !) 


A story comes from Munich about a ghostly service supposed to 
have been held in the Protestant Church there one night. It turned 
out to the disappointment of the spiritualists to be a couple of students 
who had been sitting in their room, which abutted on one end of the 
church, drinking beer and singing, “ Fidele Lieder” all night. In 
answer to numerous enquiries we beg to state that “ Fidele Lieder” 


| does not mean “ First Fiddle.” 


See, 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Tur Serf is a good heart-rending slave drama. Folks who want | 
sensation will find it at the Olympic in large lumpsand pailfuls. We | 
get the uncommon side of unfamiliar things. There are Russian 
counts tossed from opera-boxes into orchestras, to the injury of the | 
violoncello and the terror of the violoncellist; duels, inheritances, | 
heroes tied up to whipping-posts, and drinking Yodki until they are | 
half mad; gunpowder plots, family secrets, and a death, to say | 
nothing of a very considerable quantity of love, for which Miss Karr 
Terry is accountable, all in the short space of three acts. ‘The play 
is well and evenly acted. Mr. Nevyirxie has a very trying part 
constant temptations and pitfalls beset him, both in situation and in 
language to overact, to be heroic, and we mean heroick with a k, 
but he avoids them with admirable judgment and no loss of dramatic 
effect. Now, Mr. Vixcent we thought too effective. He would not 
lose a point—would not spare us a look or intonation. He is a clever 
actor, with excellent executive powers, but he makes too lavish a use 
of them. Mr. CoGuian flies to the opposite extreme. He has been 
praised, and deservedly, for looking and bearing himself like a modern 
gentleman when acting a modern gentleman, and avoiding that type 
of fashionable life seen only on the stage, uniting the manners of 
the haughty tyrant of Ricnarpson’s show with the costume of a 
thriving young Oxford-street tobacconist. Still, there is a difference 
between quietude and stagnation. The face of a prince reddens when | 
he is in a passion, and a duke’s nostrils would quiver and his voice 
falter if he were suffering from very violent emotion. When GgorceE 
THE Tuirp kicked the Duke oF ArGyLz, his most gracious majesty 
looked and talked like any other blackguard; and when Joun, the | 
duke, told the German captain of the indignity, he looked and talked | 
like any other gentleman whose feelings had been outraged. Mr. | 
CocHLaN would do well to bear these remarks in mind when he re- | 
considers his conception of the scene in which he challenges Count | 
Karateff. Mr. Horack Wiican plays a@ difficult conventional cha- 
racter with conscientiousness, and Miss Kate Terry is 

But what can we say of Miss Kate Terry, but that she is charming | 
and graceful and elegant as ever ? | 

The scenery and costumes of Zhe Serf, are as usual in theatres, too | 
good—that is, too pretty, too picturesque, too much the scene-painter’s | 
and costumier’s notion of what nature and architecture and peasants 
ought to be. Nothing can be said against the artist's studio in the | 
first, or against the tower or belfry in the last act, except that the | 
moveable statue that hides the secret passage should have been of | 
green marble or bronze, or anything but white. It is the second act 
with which we find fault. The landscape should have been desolate 
and bare, gloomy and frowning. The cabins of the serfs should have 
been cabins, and not ornamental toy Swiss cottages, and the costumes 
should have matched country and hut. There should have been no 
ballet prettiness—slavery should have loomed heavily over all. 

How does Mr. Tom Taytor define the word original? Why it is 
2 that the plot and title of The Serf are as old as the ills that flesh 
is heir to. 

It would appear to be an easy thing to write a good burlesque. The 
author of burlesque has not to invent a plot. ‘That has been already 
done for him by Sornocies, SHAKESPEARE, the Brornens Grimm, or 
the Counress p’Avinors. The above-mentioned distinguished in- 
dividuals also “find” the burlesque author in character. He can 
take “situations” from all the pieces playing in all the London 
theatres, though this last is but a doubtful advantage. For music he 
can put under contribution Mozart, Rossini, Bertini, Meyverneer, 
Veupi, Govnop, the C. C. C. Curisty Minstreis, Mr. Franx Hart, 
and the Scotch bagpiper. Hemay go where he likes for scenery. He 
may take his audience to the top of Hecla, or down to the coral grots 
where mermaids dwell. Time and space are no objects to him. He 
cannot be pulled up by critics for Davtenrd of the unities or even 
of probability. For him all is possible, even the impossible, and the 
more anachronisms he rushes into the better. Even Terpsichore is 
his obedient servant, and he is not a little indebted to bright eyes 
above and silk stockings below. Pantomime woos and very often 
wins for him. All he has to provide is brilliant dialogue, and con- 
sidering that all the rest is found him, that his whole attention can 
be concentrated on his words, it should consist of brilliant, smart 
saying, pointed epigram, scathing satire, elegant wit, and occasionally 
wild, mad, reckless, unprincipled, overpowering, incongruous pun. 

Having said that it would appear to be an easy thing to write a 
good burlesque, let us now say that it would appear to be a still easier 
task to write a bad one—indeed, the author of the new classical extra- 
vaganza of Glaucus appears to have taken a mean advantage of his 
lacilities, and to have carried the art of writing bad burlesque further 
than it was ever intended to go. We believe Glaucus to be the gentle- 
man’s first attempt. We are glad of it. We shall be still better 
p-eased to hear that it is to be his last. 
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FUN. a 


THE BACHELORS’. STRIKE. 


(To BE WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1905.) 


‘*A Waryine To Lapies.—The Pubdlicité of Marseilles announces a new kind 
of strike—that of bachelors. Not fewer than 6,000 young men, it states, of that 
place, between the age of 20 and 30, held a meeting in the open air a little way out 
of the town, and entered into an agreement not to ask any young woman in 
marriage until a complete change shall have been operated in the manner of living, 
and particularly in the dress, of the fairer sex. Bhe young men insist on greater 
simplicity inevery respect, and a return to the more modest habits of a century or 
two ago.”’ 

’Twas early in July, 
In eighteen-sixty-five, 

When a tribe of males from old Marseilles 
Declared they never would wive. 


For they thought on the costly style 
Of shawls and bonnets and veils, 

And they saw with amaze the expensive ways 
Of the damsels of old Marseilles. 


They vowed they’d marry no maid 
Unless she’d dress her more 

In the cheap and chaste and simple taste 
Of two hundred years before. 


But centuries twain before, 
As painted pictures show, 

All dress was dear, and the bodies, I hear, 
Were worn extremely low. 


But none of the men of Marseilles 
Had histories on their shelves; 

But, strong in the heat of their blind conceit, 
They chuckled within themselves. 


And there rose from old Marseilles 
‘  Acry from the maiden crew, 
“‘Six thousand head of girls to wed, 
And nobody comes to woo! 


**Oh, come, ye knights of France, 
And knights of England true, 

And teach these loons to dance to the tunes 
They'd have us dancing to!” 


And three thousand British knights, 
And as many knights of France, 
Came down on rails to old Marseilles 

To teach these cravens dance. 


They smote them hip and thigh, 
And then each warrior true 

Embraced his prize before the eyes 
Of the mercenary crew. 


And having fairly done 
The task to them assigned, 
Fach rode away, as the stories say, 
With a maiden packed behind. 


And the dreary, dreary tribe 
Of cravens are still alive, 

Though years have gone by since that July, 
In eighteen-sixty-tive. 


And none will make their beds, 
And none will scour and wipe, 

And no little trippers will bring out their slippers, 
And fill their evening pipe. 


And an awful story goes, 
‘That there's a stern decree, 

That swear as they may, to their dying day, 
No button they e’er shall see! 


Monat. 


So fools reject a prize, 
And, oflered wealth, disdain it, 
Because that they object to pay 
For the caskets that contain it. 


So fools—such fools are they, 
They're scarcely worthy blaming— 
Decline the care of a picture rare 
Because it involves a framing. 


So many a fool we find 
So blindly wed to Mammon, 

That the foolish flat begrudges the sprat 
That he knows will hook a salmon. 











stir 








THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue Opera! Temple of suave sound, with melody lurking in every 


gilded cornice! Garden, rre, and bower of beauty, where young 
hearts throb responsively to the echo of the divine language of love! 
Haunt of fashion! Cradle of emotion! Home of the speaking eye, 
the crimson lip, the beating heart, the blissful pressure of the gentle 

love, the glance of mutual affection blessed by parental consent! 
Kenonshane of patchouli, jockey club, eau de Cologne, and opoponax! 
Sea of diamonds, mineral and incarnate! Ocean of melody undulating, 
soothing, tender, passionate, and tumultuous! 

To be the bridegroom of that fair divinity, with the large bouquet 
courting her lip, or of that lustrous beauty with the dark hair in 
bands, what bliss!—what joy !—what rapture! To gaze upon the 
ocean at set of sun, our arm around her waist, the sea-breeze fanning 
that pinky check that looks half flesh, half fruit, to whisper in that 

| shelly ear the accents of the heart's devotion, to contemplate the in- 
| finite with a being whom to worship is not profanation. Lut this is 
| weakness. 

| The writer will no longer endeavour to describe the Royal 
| Ttalian Opera, or what has been seen upon its classic boards, but will 
confine himself to what will be seen there ere long—Tue Arnricarng, 
music by Giacomo Meygxnesn, the libretto by Evczne Scrinz, which 
| we, he, 1—which is it ?—the writer—heard in Paris. 

Ines, the daughter of a grandee, as proud as plush, is summoned to 

meet her pa in the council hall of the King of Portugal, 
chamber to which our House of Lords is but as a gooseberry to an 
orange. 


“Oh river of Tagus, 
In my native ci-tee, 
Where in his aqua-dus, 
He came a-courting me.”’ &c. 
Then her Don Diego, enters, and presents her to Don Pedro, a 
howling swell, and says, “ This is the gent which I say you are to 
marry.” Then they sing a terzettino : 
music-book is complete without it—and Ines goes off. 











_ that he may go and annex it? 
| gascar exists, he producestwo Madagascese, a man and a woman. 
man hates him, and the woman—this Africaine—doats upon the 


e. There she sings a delicious song about the man to whom she | 
| has given her heart, one Vasco de Gama, a young gentleman of the | * 
| seafaring persuasion. The following is a rather rough translation :— | 


| Academician paint the flavour of an ortolan ? e 

/on the cornet ever reproduce the sound of a sweetheart’s “ Yes’ 

| Music cannot describe the beauty of a statue. When it can, perhaps 
some 

-such a terzettino ' no lady’s | may give us some faint idea of the melody, harmony, and poetry of 

Then enters | the 4 fricaine. 


[Jury 22, 1865. 


the council, grand inquisitors, bishops, and all, and considering that it 
is the bishops’ first appearance on any stage, very well they look. 
Vasco di Gama presents his compliments to the august assembly, and 
he has discovered the island of Madagascar, will they give him a ship 
In proof that such a place as .-—“ 
ry’ e 


ground, &c. The grand inquisitor throws cold water on the scheme, 
abuses Vasco, who abuses him, and the end of Vasco’s rash act, and 
the first act of the opera is Vasco’s committal to prison, which gives us 
a chorus that makes it worth while going to prison to hear. 

Vasco is in a dungeon, attended by the Africaine. It is very 
thoughtful of the prison authorities to shut her up with him—but such 
is prison life in Portugal. Thenthe Africaine sings a lovely melody— 
the air, ‘“‘ Du Sommeil’’—a voluptuous, Indian palm-tree, firefly sort of 
thing ; and then shows Vasco the way to Madagascar not on the high 
seas in a two-decker—but on the map, in a duet. The African—the 
he negro—has a wonderful song beginning, “ Fil/e des rois,’’ and Ines 
comes in to say that she has betrothed herself to Diego, and that 
Vasco is free. As she looks jealously at the Africaine, whose name 1s 
Selika, Vasco—like a brute—makes her a present of the negress—(Oh, 
these men !)—which does not prevent all parties concerned from join- 
ing in a wonderful Ensemble: In the third act they are—or at 
least they were in Paris—on board a huge ship at sea; and the 


a magnificent | African, whose name is Nelusko, wrecks them on a reef, and hostile 


Indians board them. The rest of the action takes place in Madagascar 
—of which tropical island Selika is queen, And Vasco, who would do 
nything for popularity—and Madagascar—marries Queen Selika the 
First ; but Ines has escaped from the wreck, and Selika, who is the best 
of women and negresses, sends them away together in a ship, and 
commits suicide by an overdose of Upas Tree. 

But the music! The strain for the stringed instruments in the 
fourth act. Ah! That cannot be described. Can any Royal 
Did any famous player 


literary gent, well up in crotchet-and-quaver technicalities, 


1865, 
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A BAD DRAWING. 


Medical Pupil :—“ Do you FEEL ANY BETTER NOW? 
HALF ovuT!”’ 


* $§PORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
NICHOLAS ANSWERS A Frew CornesroNDENTs. 
BELGRAVIA. 

Your prophet, Mr. Editor, has received the communications which 
you have been so good enough to send him, and it is not without a little 
satisfaction that the old man discerns how general is the appreciation 
of his trifling efforts to promote your New Serious, though when 
using the word “ trifling” will back my prophecies as second to none, 
bar none, whilst grateful alike to the general body of your readers 
and the other contributorial cognoscenti, than whom I am sure a more 
affable body of young gentlemen, although perhaps a little gay. 














I'vE GOT IT ALMOST 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 


I nenp and say with earnest glance 
(Her falling hair my whisker tickles), 
“Ah, were my life but one long dance 
With you!”’ She answers loudly, “ Pickles !’ 


Upon the balcony we lean, 
I sigh, ‘‘ Carina! how I suffer ; 

Be thou my Jutiet! Be my queen!” 
She enly says, “‘ Shut up, you duffer !”’ 


In Rotten-row she takes delight, 
I lift the darling to her saddle, 

And whisper, “‘ Sweet! you're fairy light!” 
Says she, ‘‘ O bother, let’s skedaddle !’’ 


We go to see the new burlesque, 

She’s a decided taste for punning; 
And laughing at a dance grotesque, 

Her lips of coral murmur, “ Stunning ! 


We've been to where the Fricci sang, 
But she considers Norma folly, 

And very much prefers “ Slap-bang !”’ 
Which she declares is “ awful jolly.” 


I seek the garden’s shadiest place, 

She lightly o’er the lawn comes trippin’, 
And offering a dainty case, 

Says, ‘* Will you have a weed, my pippin’ ’”’ 


It seems the strangest thing to me, 
She’s had a famous education ; 

- Her father is a sage M.P., 

And helps to rule the British Nation. 


She talks of “ bloke,”’ and “ cad,"’ and “sell,”’ 
And these are not mendacious stories ; 

So with a well-known classic swell, 
I say, ** O tempora, O mores!" 


Missing. 


A GREAT many candidates sent down into the country by 
No reward will be 


the Carlton Club have not been returned. 
issued for their recovery. 


thought, and Nicuo.as is delighted to find that a man after his own 
heart, and very much after his own style of language, as shown at 


| Penenden Heath, meaning Mr. Gatruorne Hanpy, is selected in place 


Fame, sir, however, is not without its drawback in this way of | 
of life seemed open. 
only lay the following before you, out of many, and show how prone | 


thorns, not to speak of inuendoes and the sarcastic sneer, and need 
i8 poor humanity to the detractor’s art. 
‘Victoria Club. 


“tothe editor of fun, sir, i am convinced as your man, NicHexas, 


so-termed, is but pretension, for when has he really foretold a race, i 
mean before-hand, sir, i think i know the person, and he once had a 
betting office but as for his ostentatentationness in regard of sherry 
wine a more wretched old creature never fuddled hisself over cold gin 
and water, a word in time saving nine, if so taken. “ik. G.” 
You, sir, although gifted, may not have moved in the spears of life 


where you would be likely to meet with K. G., who means obviously | 


enough to convey the idea of his being a “ knight of the garter.” Is 

he? He? Do you know what K. G. standsfor? Do you know, that 

being grossly illiterate, which such his note proves him, still K. G. in 

his mind ¢ nly stands for Cockney Jones, an alias of the little whipper- 

Snapper previously alluded to in connection with the lowest dregs of 

society, and a slaughter-house in the New Cut. 
; PouitTics. 

G. Groccentey.—Yes, G. G., you are right. 
for many a revolving year so calculated to fill the soul of a man like | 
Nic HOLAS—a true-hearted old Conservative—with joy as the expulsion | 
of that Grapstone from Oxford. Nicuoras and GLapstone represent 
what I will take the liberty to call two distinctly opposite poles of | 


‘ 
Ob. I. : 


Nothing has happened | 


of a Jesuitical pretender with nothing to recommend him but book- 
learning and the gift of gab, anda knowledge of figures. Nicwonas 
congratulates his brother-Conservatives upon the result of this election, 
the more especially as he has very little else, more’s the pity, upon 
which he cou/d congratulate them, without its assuming the character 
of ironical. 
BiLiiarps. 

Littie Q.—The prophet is fond of all sports in the open air, but his 
moral principles do not quite go-inside with the game you mention, 
and if once a marker, why that was at a time when no other way 


BACCARAT. 

Jean Goprn.—Young man, you leave the Sportive Department of 
this New Serious to your elders. If I don’t know anything about 
Baccarat, what do you know about Knurr and Spell ? 

YACHTING. 

Marx-cieats.—The Prophet accepts your invitation for a week out 
off the coast of fair Devonia. If it could be arranged for the weather 
to be mild, you would not hear any complaints on t/a‘ score from 
NICHOLAS. 

CRICKET. 

Covenr-pornt.—Your letter is that of a man of szenius; but its 
sneering tone with regard to older men than yourself is scarcely worthy 
of a gentleman and a scholar, and would play you even now at single 
wicket if allowed a man to run for me, being a little wheezy in my 
pulmonics. 

Tunr. 
To ong AND ALL.—Stick to Gladiateur like grim death. 
Kwurr and SPerr. 

Fu]) particulars of my forthcoming volume will be made known at 
a future time. 

NIcHoLas. 


I have a good thing for the St. Leger. 





| 


i 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tue Saunrerer ox Socrery. 


XFORD has succeeded 
in disgracing itself and 
damaging its friends. It 
has disgraced itself be- 
cause the representative of 
the University should be 
chosen on higher and 
wider grounds than those 
of party fecling. It has 
damaged its friends be- 
cause it has alienated and 
sent over to the opposing 
ranks the only man who 
had the power as well as 
the will to defend, in the 
struggle that is now 
imminent, the cause for 
which x ford has SCV¢ red 
the last tie binding 

greatest man of the day to its worn-out and waning traditions. ‘lo tell 

the country clergy that in rejecting Mn. Giapsronsr they have rejected 
the greatest financier living, is to speak to them of what they do not 
understand, for they are notorious, as a class, for muddling any funds 
that they have to dispose of. But they are supposed—by courtesy—to 
know what is meant by the terms, an orator, a scholar, anda gentleman. 

Those terms applied ‘to Mr. Guapstong, and should always attach 

to the representative of the University. But Mx. Garuorne Hanpy, 

by the speech he delivered at the West Kent nomination, has at 
once dissipated any fond hope one might have entertained of award- 
ing them to Aim. Let the parsons blush for him, and for themselves. 

Their decision on the election is, indeed, fool-hardy, for they have 

done their best to deprive the Church of the only honest supporter it 

had in the House. Let them, however, console themselves with the 
thought that the Church which has survived their advocacy can 


J 





outlive a great deal. Even the enmity of Mn. GLapstone (who, how- 
over, is t irnest a man to forsake the Establishment for the folly of 


ite servants) could searcely harm a Church which 1s infested by such 
clergy. I have a right to speak on this subject, for I am—and I’m 
hamed to say it now—an Oxford man. I have long doubted, but 

now I despise the University. Its honours are taken by big men 
for instance—because they ha in their 


such as GLapetons, for pp 

i path; but of the numbers of first-classmen, pure and simple, 
ever attain after distinction! The University is fever to 
ind dry-rot to the old. 


“non ¢ : 
DOT. LO ilf 


up a 
how f ve 


the young intellect, 


Tue Dramatic Fcte was as brilliant and brisk as ever. Dut why 
did its managers admit a booth of music-hall singers’ Those persons 


' , . . . , . . 
do not belong to the dramatic profession, and would do it little honour 


if they did. They get no benefit from the College, and there is deadly 
foud between the managers of the theatres and those of the halls whe: 

they clevat ‘) the public taste. When Judge and Jury” 
clement is allowed to call a witness to character for the Dramati 
( oll Ww can h ij ily find an answer to th di nun th Tis ¢ f Ex ter 
Hall. With this exception, everything was excellent. Ricuanpson’s 
Show (when the amateurs were not performing), WombweE.u's 
Menagerie, and the u-Too.g-corama especially. A special number of 
Naudin's Lurtfolio, sold at the fair, contained a most excellent photo- 
graph of a scene from Masks and F. whi was worth twi 

the sur charged for it; so was the literary matter—as comic c py. 
We read of having “ palmy days thrust in our teeth,” of poetry as 
“almbo beyond the reach of Puritan detraction;"’ and learn that 
there is ‘“‘a constitutional defect of the imavination, for which let 
those who have ess: sped it look with compassion upon the vilifiers of 
the drama, who, dear souls, take to tea and tracts; er necessitate rei, as 
a sort of moral snow-ball whatever, as Mus. B x s, that may 


mean ! 

lun more I see of the new photographic printing process, called 
Wothlytype, the more I'm dehghted with it. It completely does 
away with the strong marking of the lines and shadows on the face, 


, UnSuUrpassabie for portraits of ladies, or old peopl 
’ 


= 
he portraits it produces are likenesses instead of libels. Mus. 
Sriauino and J e have never been better taken: and, as for the 
‘ j } ; . , ’ 
wor of 7 Hi i i, the picture ts too faithful 
Due nows f 1 An 4 18 painful indeed, to all the well-wishers of 
oa ‘ rea } } 
t great repu lo hang a woman fora political offence, thoug 
that noe Were Cconsorting with conspirators and assassins, is an act 
: 
wi Willi make the Future America wis that pag of its history 
; | : ¢ 
‘ rat l in s&s i & case, to punis is weakness, to pard ym is 


the | 


_ perjury in a forthcoming trial does not deserve, Xc. 


[Jury 29, 1865. 





WHAT WE HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


Tuts is the sort of thing that we have to put up with when stern 
necessity requires that we should go to a theatre. 
DRACO BEACH. 


Draco Beacw .. .. .. Am American farmer. 
Mr. Brrurseton .. .. The people's lawyer. 
Mr. R. Purnuips .. .. A country merchant. 
Mr. W.H. Exsurne .. ’ 

Mr. AsHLEY .. .. .«. His clerks. | 
Mr. Atprince.. .. .. Clerk of the Court. 
Mr. Justice C. J. Surtru. Judge of the Court. 
Mrs. H. Lewis »» «+» Mother of Mr. Ashley. 

Miss Gopsatt .. .. .. Sister of Mr. Ashley. 


Scene 1.—Mr. R. Phillips's store. 


Enter ASHLEY. 


Asuiey.—lI am a clerk and would rather die than tell a lic. 
( Writes.) 


ee 


Enter Exurne. 
Exurxe.—I am a clerk and would rather tell a lie than die. 
(Writes.) 

Asutey.—How virtuous I am! 

Exrvryee.—Come to a ball to-night! ( Writes.) 

Asuitgy.—No; the man who would go to a ball to-night is un- 
worthy, &c. (Exit Eburne.) 

Enter Pariurrs. 

Purtirrs.—Asu.ey, will you oblige me by committing some perjury 
in a forthcoming trial ? 

Asuitry.—No; the man who would oblige you by committing some 
Oh, my starving 
mamma ! 

Puriurps (aside).—Ha! he has a starving mamma! 
are dismissed ! 

AsH_ey.—Oh, my more starving mamma than ever! 

(Weeps, and exit.) 


He spits about the stage. Li 


( Aloud.) You 


(E) <a Drac ) Beacu. He adi dder Seebly. 


sils O71 € erything. Lhe exit Di aco B ich.) 
SCENE 2.—A street in a country ¢t 
Enicr Draco BEacu. ‘ 


Bracu.— Apple sass, and a cow-case! I wish I knew who stole m) 
barr’l apple Where’s my kittel ? (Spits and ¢/ ) That was 
‘bout finest barr’l apple sass ever kittened. Jess’ so. 


Sass 


SCENE 3.—Home of Mrs. I. Letcis. 

Enter ASHLEY. 
Asnuiey.—There is no food in the house and I am dismissed. 0d 
avens how virtuous I am! 

Enter Exuxne. 
Envrne.—I have stolen a watch from Phillips. 
ASHLEY re/y\.— That was wrong. 
Eencune.—Shall I give it back ? 
AsuLey.—Yes, I will write you a confession. 

(Writes 


eee 
= 


l RNE f ion ¢ watch into Ashley's pocket).— ihe 
deed is done! (Brit J 
Exter Mrs. Lewis. 
Mrs. Lewrs.—My son! : 
ASHLEY Iam ruined because I would not tell a lie! 
Mus. Lewis th s werbity, for she ne 
recepts to he acted on to such ar ert: oat this).—Oh. you were pe ri tly 


right. Never tella lie. Oh, dearno! Not on any account. 


Enter Purtatps and Orricers. 


Puitiirs anp Orricers.—Seize the culprit! 


(They seize ; Ash 

Asuiey.— What have I done ? | 
Pu. anp Or.—You have stolen this, and here is your confession 

(Has dii J out at ji 1 fer ] 
Asu.tey.—Horrible! Mother, I am innocent! 
Mus. Lewis oy the kind permission of Laud Led y] a). —J beli 5 
Ly bos 

(Embrace. Aud i , 


ScENE 4.—A Country Street. 


Enter Draco Bracu. 
This is where lawyers live. Where's my apple sass: Jess 
Exter A Younc Maw. 
Db. B.—Young man. 
Y. M.—Can't stop. Esit Y. M.; 
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Wonder where's my 


D. B.—He seems in a darned hurry nohow. 
( Exit.) 


barr’l apple sass ? 
Scene 5.—A Court of Justice. 
Mr. Justice Sarru discovered on the apex of a huge pyramid. Behind 
him is Justice, about to behead him. The court occupies about two 
acres, and ts nearly empty. 
crowded into a@ box six feet by two aud a half. 
st}. » A 7 
ihe do Jee 


ASHLEY {fs placed in 


Enter Draco Beacu. 

D. B.—Now to find who stole my apple sass. 
Asuiey.—I am innocent. 
PuItiips.—No, you are guilty. 
Esurne.— Yes, you are guilty. 
D. B.—Darned! I don’t think he is guilty. 
AsuLey.—TI am sure I am not guilty. 
Esvurne.—I saw him take the caieh. 
Bitiincton.—Stop! You swear that ? 

(Looks him through and through.) 
No! J took it. I confess all, and 


(Spits.) 


Esvrene.—Ha! ha! that eye! 
Putturps was in the swindle. 

Puriures.—I wasn’t. 

SILLINGTON (fo AsHLEY).—You are acquitted! 
Take everybody into custody. (They all take each 

Inter Mrs. Lewis and Miss Gopsatu. 

Mrs. Lewrs.—My son! 

Mr. ASHLEY.— My mamma. 

Miss GopsaLt (to Mr. Binurneton, in a tone that admits of no denial). 
—I will marry you. 
Mr. Brirurmcronx.— Rapture! (They marry cach other.) 

D. B.—And if our kyind friends in front will only find my barr’! 
apple sass, why, &c., &., &c. 
Avprence.—What an insult to place such a piece before a London 


(To everybody else.) 
other into custody.) 


audience. But we have brought it upon ourselves by our confounded 
good nature, and there’s no help for it. 
CURTAIN. 
Le 


LITERATURE. 


To THe Epiror or Fey. 

My Dear Srr,—You have earned the gratitude of a nation by the 
noble appreciation you have bestowed upon my splendid efforts to 
introduce the choicer specimens of our ballad minstrelsy to the unen- 
lightened inhabitants of a country which (as I said before) shall be 
nameless, 

Here is another; I send you only one verse, for this style of com- 
position isa work of time. Farewell. 

Yours, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEET-HEART, GOOD-BYE. 

The pale stars fade, the lark is soaring, 
Les étoiles palent,' UV alouette chantant, 

Loud swells the song of chanticleer, 

Le cri du cog est gonfié, oui,? 
The levret bounds o'er earth’s soft flooring, 
Quoique le lievre sur terre est montant, 

Still I am here—-still I am here. 

Je suis ici—je suis ici ! 
Now sinks my heart with fond alarms, 
Mon ceur descend avec ennui, 

The tear is standing in mine eye, 

La larme est dehout dans mes yours ;* 
T cannot leave thee though I say, 
Je ne vais pas, quoique je dis, 

Good-bye, sweet-heart, good-bye! 

Bonjour, cher ceur, bonjour ! 


A. Daprerr. 


bien temps qu'il y en 


: he #2:s passi ilyauntel mot. S‘iln'y a pas, il est 

-  €t Je Vinvente accordingly. 
Remarquez la force de l’affirmatif “ oui.” 

pp * emphacis. 


i . ; ” 
‘ai crit ** yours 


7 
ve 
> 


» 


Cela donne ce que nous autres Anglais 


- 


pour “ yeux,” afin qne le rime avec “bonjour” soit plus 
eux, n’est ce pas? 
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Shooting Pains. 
l'un whole of Wimbledon Common is so entirely devoted to the 
mpetition that even the wild flowers are rifled by the bees. 
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THE LATEST FROM WIMBLEDON. 
Wimetepox Common existence resembles a philosophic seclusion, 


z “4 s . . 
40Fr 1% 1s life inte nt on noble aims. 
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Notwithstanding this the jury are | 
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FROM “THE ROYAL MARINES’ INTELLIGENCER.” 


A reapinG from the poets was given at a late hour last night by 
Mr. Ronert Romer, at Stafford House, which princely residence was 


in the kindest manner placed entirely at the disposal of the pleasing 
comedian by its noble proprietor, the EARL OF oases —— 
. the Lorp 


the distinguished audience were the Brencau Princes, 


Mayor, the Duke or We.tiuyeron, Gengrat KNouiys, CoLonkL bu 


Pxiat, the Marquis Townsugnp, Sir Geoncs Bowyer, Mr. WHALLEY, 
Sin Joun Tuwarres, Corongt Macponaxp, the Bisnor or Hono.vy, 
and the Gymnasiaxen @f Liverpool. The following is a synopsis of 
Mx. Romenr’s agreeable and, in point of fact, pleasing entertain- 


i ment :— 
| Paro I. 
Dialogue—Philander and the Cat's-meat man 
(comic) .. =; $ a + .. ARISTOPHANES. 
Hotspur's Description of a Shep .. is. SALA. 
W. SHAKESPEARE. 


Othello’s Address to the Senate (sentimental) 
Centrifugal Force considered with a yiew to de- 
| termine its origin, whether in Pneumatics or, 


in point of fact, Steam (scientific). . Dr. Warts. 


Thomas Bowline (nautical) .. a. es .. Toor, 
A Father's Ourse (didactic and, in point of fact, 
pleasing). . os ee oe .. Rompr, 
Parr IL. 
omitted.) 


(Part 11. having been, by eapress desire, 
Tmitations (chiefly from THackERA¥) 
The Baleony Scene from Romeo ang Juliet, inter- 
spersed with songs and original observations 
Finale—“ God gave the Queen” .. “¥ 
On the conclusion of the reading a vote of thanks to Mx. Romer 
was proposed by the Arcunisuor or CANTERBURY, Who arrived in the 
middle of the last piece. A seeonder having been found in Generar 
Knouiys, who remarked that nothing gave him so much delight as 
to encourage literature and genius of all sorts, the motion was allowed 


Durrer. 


Payne CoLuren. 
Ly tux Company. 


** 


to drop. 
The grand croquet match between the sisters of the Brompton 


Oratorio and the nurses of Guy’s Hospital resulted yesterday in the 
total defeat of the Guys; but whether this means the former or the 
latter we have not been able precisely to ascertain up to the moment 
of our going to press. ‘The particulars of the play are exceedingly 
| interesting. Sisren Sornonisna, having won the toss for choice of 
corners, led off with a brilliant cut, which scored for three. (Cries of 
“Go it!” and “Bravo, Sopu!”’ from the nuns.) Sisren Ann next 
made a good hit, but was caught cleverly at point by Mus. Hanns. 
Nine wickets being by this time down, the chance of the nuns was 
evidently hopeless, and Sisters GeonGIna and Kirry retired before 
the close of the poll. ‘The nurses now seemed to have it all their own 
way; but whether they really had or not we shall probably be able 
to state in a second edition. ‘The following is the returning officer's 


j 
| table of scores :— 
Tue News. 


200 yards. 500 yards. 800 yards, Total, 
Ist innings 4 - 16 ad ‘ va 47 
| 2nd innings 32 v oe l T ty) 
| 3rd innings 16 17 18 19 
Last round 20 21 sé 22 0 
32 


Tur Nunses. 
Not yet made up, but supposed to be very near. 


The next meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society will, we are 
informed, be held at Ramsgate, though several of the most active and 
influential members of the Association have expressed a rather strong 
partiality for Cowes. ‘The liberal offer of the Mayon or Kypr to 
saddle the corporation with the expenses of a horse-show has fallen 
to the ground. 

Southend is crammed with fashionable company. <A morning 
concert, the first of a series, will be given on the pier next Monday. 
The singers promised for this occasion are Mpuve. Trriens, Mowe. 
Inma pe Mumsxa, Mapvame Gatet, Miss Louisa Pyyn, Mapvame 
Sarnton-Do.py, Manaus Lemuens-Sueuntinoton, Moiiz. Paviine 
Lucca, Mouie. Faseet, Stc~on Manto, Stonon Ganpont, Ma. Sims 

teeves, Mu. Montem Saurtn, Da. Guxz, Mu. Weies, Ma. Santiey, 
Mr. Lewis Tuomas, and Ma. J. H. Sreap. The principal instru- 
mentalists will be Mapame Axmanetta Goppanp, Mu. Linpsar 
| Storex, Hexen Joacum, M. Samroxw, Me. T. Hanren, and Mx. 
Curr. The conductors will be Henne F. Jowoumans, Mu. Costa, Mu. 
Benxepict, and Sicnox Anpiti. Admission is to be by tickets only, 
for which the sum charged will be twopence, if purchased before a 


re — i 


| quarter past eleven o'clock on the evening before, and one guinea on 


fter the concert. 
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A BROAD HINT. 


Fare :—*' Weirt, now mvucnu po I ower rou ror THatT?”’ 


Cabby (drily) :—“* Wuy, stu, [p> RATHER LEAVE THAT TO YOU, 


* 


THE WON LEADER. 


empty Deprcarep To Tue Avutuon or “ THe Lost Leapen.” 


Just for the cry of a party you lost him! 
Ah, Alma Mater, ‘twill stick in your throat ; 

When, parting over, whatever it cost him, 
Hie to the country his powers will devote. 

Hle who has honoured 7 fough® for you, stood by you, 
Pitied your foibles and shie lds d your faults, 

He who would still have remained, if ye would, by you, 
Driven from the van by the bigot’s assaults! 


Yours all the loss is, for yours was the honour, 
You scarcely added a leaf to Ais crown ; 

All England's his now! Relying upen he rr, 
Upward his path lies, while your path tends down. 


for iY mouth is 


so precious dry I can hardly speak th 


Lancashire sees his grand spotless flag flying, 
Never again to be pedantry’s sport ; 

He has on Learning too long been relying, 
He'll trust to Intellect now for support. 


One more step onward! Another stride’s progress ! 
Aye, and 'tis you beat the drum for our march ! 
‘Lhere! gnash your gums like a toothless old ogress, 
Who cares a pin for your spite or your starch ¢ 

He will come never, whatever befalls him, 
Back to your purblind old women again. 

Hark! how the great voice of Lancashire calls him, 
“Come to the North here—and represent Men !"’ 


The Sandwich of History. 


Yet when the time comes and trouble hangs darkly, 
Threatening to sweep your traditions away, 

You shall repent of this ignorance clerkly, 
You will seek Aim in that fast-coming day! 


Kindly communicated by HU. M. tHe Quesn Dowacer or Hawau, 
while sitting to Messns. J. axp C. Watxrns, for her sieaeanenh, 


Ir is a fact that Caprars Coox discovered the Sandwich Islands, 


| but it is equally true that the Sandwich Islands discovered Captain- 
| cookery. 


He may forgive you, perh: rang befriend you, , enn 
Think of your safety and peril his own ; On Seeing Sir Edwin’s Picture of the Worn-out Cab-horse 


Blush, then, to find in the one to defend you : 
Him whom your folly had fain overthrown. in the Royal Academy. 
Tue Academy gained, with its honours and ease, 


Meantime he's lost to you, spurned by you, banished— 
Rt. A.’s have a license to paint as they please ; 


You, with the lion to choose, took the mouse : 
How will you mourn for the glory that’s vanished, And a broken-down screw, all in groggy condition, 
Seems a subject quite fit for a knacker-demician. 


When Haxpy's smallness shames you in the House ? 
You lose the leader. But England has won him! 


Once for your praises too fondly he yearned ; NON SOLUM SED ETIAM 


Now he is ours, vy the wrongs you have done him, Wuen is a fish out . water like a celebrated American impersona- 
Ours all the more, too, the more you have spurned. |tion? When it is a sole-on-shingle 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE ARMY. 


“ Brown,” I says, “I’m a-goin’ to a review, tho’ ;”’ I says, “ what- 
ever is the use of all them soldiers, I should like to know, ’cept for 
the look of the thing, as certainly is imposing, tho’ red ain’t a colour 
as suits me.” So Brown he says, “ You don’t know nothing about 
it, how ever should you?f”’ 

I says, “Don't I? Why,’ I says, “my dear mother washed two 
rigiments as was quartered near Hounslow. 

“Well, then,” says Brown, “ why ever do you go to see them f’ 

I says, “Do you think, Mr. Brown, as I’m goin’ to allow a 
daughter of mine, tho’ married, to go to sich a sight alone where a 
mother is a protection; not as I expects no enjoyment, and as to her 
a-luggin’ that boy all the way it’s madness downright, that it is.” 


FUN. 


| 
| 
| 
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temper, whereas I found the pin myself, as is a woman as would 
swear black is white, a-daring to say as it had dropped off of me on 
to the infant. . 

I’m sure I was that terrified a-gettin’ across that road and back that 
what I did take didn't seem to do me no good, and throwed me into 
that heat as I thought I never could have bore myself, tho’ I hada 
musling gown with a barege shawl as was that flimsy as I didn’t 


| seem half-clothed, thro’ it being what I calls a breezy day with dust 


“Why,” says Brown, “she lives close by, so it ain’t nothin’ for | 


her; but as to your a-goin’ it’s foolishness.” 


“Well,” I says, ‘I never see such a man as you are. When I 


don't know things, full of your ridicule, and when I wants to sce | 
| threepence each, and agreed to hold Sammy up! 


them with my own eyes always the one to hold back. But,” I says, 
‘‘eo I do, thro’ having promised Jang as I'd be there early to mect 
her at the Marble Arch as the Edgware-road is a long distance.” 

So I started with Brown, as see me into the Whitechapel-road, 
where the "busses runs regular, and ketched the fust, as rattled that 
dreadful, thro’ bein’ empty, as seemed to jar my head to death. 

Not as I held with that conductor's remarks as hollared to the 
coachman when he helped in a party in widow's weeds as was cer- 
tainly lusty, “‘Go on, Jox, here’s more ballast,’’ as is insults to a lady, 
as she certainly was, tho’ she’d that hurried as I thought she never 
would get her breath again, and was obliged for to take her drops, as 
was in a little basket, as she said went agin her, tho’ a great sufferer 
aperiently, as told me she was a-goin’ to her daughter, as wouldn't be 
pacified till she got there, ‘‘Tho’,’”’ she says, “it’s as much as my 
life’s worth, thro’ having done, as I seldom or never does, put my feet 
in hot water, with James’ powders, as acts on the skin, a medicine as 
I don’t hold with.” 

So we was talking friendly, thro’ her being one as was experienced, 
and like my own constitution, and known sorrers in having buried 
her good gentleman, as was in the white lead line, a thing as is de- 
leterious, and will lurk in the constitution, and brought on fits, thro’ 
which he was took sudden ;_not as he was one for to regret, for she 

ld me as his habits was bad and temper violent, and she says to 

, “Forgive and forget, tho,’’ she says, “I shall carry that man’s 
marks to my grave ;"’ and was that pleasant company as I was sorry 
when she got out in Holborn, thro’ her daughter a-livin’ in 
Bloomsbury. 

[ says, “* Conductor,’ I says, a-hittin’ him with my umbrella, ‘ put 
me down at the Marble Arch, as issomewhere beyond Charing Cross.” 
So he Says, °° Whatever do you mean by stoppin’ the ’bus for that ©’ 
ud bangs the door that violent as sect the horses off, and if they didn’t 
gallop like mad, and frightened the horses in another ’bus, as begun 
a-gallopin’ too. <A old gentleman in the "bus hollared at him, and 
says, ‘‘ Let me out, I’m not goin’ to endanger my life.’ ‘‘ Nor mor 


ain't Says l. 


? 


‘Come out then,” says the conductor. ‘ Where’s your money ?”’ 
I gives him a shillin’, and if he didn’t give me eightpence change 


in coppers, as I dropped in the middle of the road, where he left me 
a-standin’, with cabs and ’busses all about a-shouting to me, as was 
pin’ to ie k up the money, as I only recove red three-halfpenc ef, 
t] ,’ I must Say as many parties was very polite a-troubling them- 
selves to look for it; not as I thought as kicking about the mud was 
pet plan, on all acntiiaa away pretty quick thro’ a police man 
“-comin’ up as led me by the arm on the pavement. 
So I says, ‘‘Is this the Marble Arch?” 
‘*No,”’ says he, “the Pantheon; but,’’ he 
t} if you kee ps on the shady side.”’ 
Bless the man, he’s got nice ideas about far, he has, for it was 
n rly ele ven when I got to the Marble Arch, where JANE was 
&-waitin’ with her eldest, as isn’t quite three, and the babby. 

She says, “Why, mother, how hot you look; you must want a 
something, mustn't she, Mxs. Woo..ey,”’ as was with her, a woman as 
I can't a-bear, bein’ one as is all fair to your face and knives and 
lancets behind your back. 

So she says, ‘‘ Mus. Brown, do take a something, as is only across 


AY Dy, 


says, “‘it ain't much 


: 
Tu} ner 


the road, as is easy to get at, thro’ lampposts put up for to protect 
you agin them "busses as comes round you on al! sides, let alone other 
public conveniences, as is bein’ drove in ev'ry direction, and carriages 


. 
, 


» i miuiion. 

If it hadn't been as I was that faint, thro’ the day bein’ that 
swelterin’, I would not a-took nothin’, for I know'’d that Mus. 
W LeEY's deceitful ways, as it was one word for me and half-a- 
herself, as know’d her tricks, thro’ having watched her 
rrow when nursin’ of Jang, as never held with her ways with that 
fild, and I'm sure could sleep thro’ its screams, a-sayin’ as it was 


SEE 


Se 


in that park a-comin’ up in clouds, and the sight of people as there 
wasn't no seeing thro’. 

Well, there was parties as had brought forms to stand on as would 
throw you over people's heads, tho’ I was doubtful myself, for they 
was that ricketty as I should not like to have trusted to; but one 
young man he was a-trying it on, and says to me, “ Here you, mum, 
why it’s strong cnough for a elephant,” and idjots as was standin’ by 
grinned. So I walks on till We comes to a plank as was supported on 
barrels, as the party as owned it jumped on for to prove it strong, and 
his good lady says as they wasn't in that line, but only ¢ome out for 
to see it theirselves, as is a field day well worth the money, as was 


Just then come a nice old gentleman as was stout and cheefful, as 
says he'd try it, and up he gets, and advises mo, as was hesitating, 
when them parties as it belonged to hoisted me up unawares. 

Certainly it was a grand sight to see them troops as moved like 
machines a-jumping up and turning round, as is theit manceuvrine 
ways. So the people says, ‘ Here’s the Duke.” I says, “What 
Duke? Why,” I says, “he’s dead.” “No,” says the old gontleman 
as was standin’ up by me. 

“Well,” I says, “I see his funeral, that’s all I know, and remember 
hearin’ of the battle well, as there was a deal o’ talkine about when I 
was a very young gal, where his leg was shot off thro’ Suaw the 
Life-guardsman, as was massacreed by the Prussians a-comin’ up in the 
moment of victory.’’ Hesaysa-laughin’, “It's the Duxror Cammuiner.”’ 

I says, “ Really. I've heard tell of Cambridge very often, but 
never heerd as it was a Duke.” And if he didn’t bust out laughing 
like mad. So I says, “ Whoever is the others all about him in feathers 
on horseback *’’ ‘ Oh,” says the old gentleman, “that's the staff.” 

I should say as he was foolish in his head, 'cos any one could sce 
the staff as the Duke was holdin’ in his hand; but I didn't say nothin’, 
as them lunatics is often took spiteful. 

Well, the sun was a-beatin’ down on my head, and TI was lookin’ at 
them soldiers, as must be dreadful in battle. I says, “There ain't 
no fear of their firin’ on us unprovoked I suppose ;” for I’ve heerd tell 
of such things, and spent balls ain't no joke, as has been death to 
thousands, for I never shall forget our Jor a-ketching me accidental 
between the shoulders with a ball as he was playin’ rounders with, 
so can easy fancy what lead must be. 

Well, Janz she'd got down, so had Mus. Woourey, thro’ the infant 

bein’ fractious, and just then the soldiers let fly all of a sudden simul- 
tanous with that banging and smoke in clouds as it give me that 
sudden start as I throwed back my arms violent with a scream as 
made everyone look round, and I ketches that poor old gentleman as 
was next me sudden in the pit of his stomach accidental with my 
elber as made him start back that forcible as upset the plank as wi 
was a-standin’ on, and away I went backwards, ‘and should have 
been killed if the old gentleman, being under me, hadn't broke my 
fall, as didn't take it in good part, tho’ whatever parties could see to 
laugh at | can’t think. 
I says, ‘‘ Don't stand there a-grinnin’, but lend me a hand up some 
on you,” as they did at last, tho’ the old gentleman was most hurt, 
not as he fell far, and said it was my weight as had nearly stifled 
him, as brought on words thro’ Mrs. Woontey a-remarkin’ as she 
should think so, as isa reg’lar mask of skin and bones. So I says, 
“It's luck as it wasn’t you as fell on him, for you'd a cut him to 
bits like a iron hurdle.”’ As I heard her with my own ears call me a 
“‘swelterin’ porpus.” So I says, “Jane,” I says, “if that female is 
a-goin’ home with you, I knows myself too well for to put it in her 
power to insult me under my own daughter's roof."’ So I says, “I 
should prefer the omnibus, as will set me down within five minutes.”’ 
So I says, “ Let's part friends.” So for all as she could say I would 
go, thro’ her a-sayin’ as she could shat her door agin that party as 
had walked in from Ealing, as I should not have wished, tho’ in my 
opinion a low-lived woman, as I could tell through her conversations 
in that crowd as made a deal too free for me. 

As to them soldiers, it's all rubbish and waste of powder and ball, 
as will end bad some day thro’ them firin’ that promiscous at 
parties as is a-standin’ armless, tho’ Buown will have it as it was 
only powder as they fired, tho’ I knows better, for I could hear the 
balls as must have knocked me over, and a mercy it was no wus. 
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ELECTORAL MAXIM. 
A Lavisu expenditure in beer docs not always secure a candidate 
sup-porters. 
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BRITONS CAUGHT TRIPPING. 
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coaching, and 
trips by rail 

Twill be the fashion, 
the rage, the 
passion 

To spend your cash 

on—that I'll go 
bail. 

Fortis, with reason, 
declared the sea- 
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a. : When every free 
e son of English 
soil, 

Will care unravel 
by change and 
travel 
And never cavil 


at cost or toil! 


But tis my notion, cre o'er the ocean 
One sets in motion the paddle-whcels, 

Great Britain surely one might securely 
Inspect—so poorly at sea one feels. 

"Tis great effront’ry your native country 
Like this to shun—try what it can do, 

To show famed places, and Nature's graces, 
And curious races, and customs new. 


There's Wales the hilly, with Snowdon chilly, 
Where Nan and Billy goats skip and leap. 
You'll see its rabbits with curious habits, 
And—flocks for Mab—its small breed of sheep ; 
Llangollen many a lovely Jenny, 
(I'll bet a penny, called Jones) still finds, 
You'll raise your digits at Devil's Bridge ; it's 
A place gives fidgets to nervous minds. 


And then pray what land has hills like Scotland ? 
And lakes (they're not land, but I don't care) 
And moors of heather, and misty weather, 
And altogether so much that’s rare ? 
There kiltand claymore, and pibroch—nay, more? 
True patria amor you'll find still strong— 
And whisky too, sir—real mountain dew, sir, 
You'd to refuse err, 80 don’t go wrong. 


There's Ireland also (that shamrocks small sow) 
We Emerald call—so 'tis decked with green. 

What wide morasses, what mountain passes, 
And, oh! what glasses of real potheen ! 

There's fair Killarney and famous Blarney, 
Where how to carney the natives learn, 

And Dublin Bay, too, and Cork, and Bray, too! 
Girls fair as an too, where’er you turn! 


Then own that true ‘tis, first, in our duties, 
Old England's beauties to see should count, 
Ere we turn rangers in lands of strangers, 
"Mid toils and dangers of dire amount. 
Where Woxpswoxrtn's lakes peer—where Axtuvr brake spear— 
Where Wittiam Suaxespeanre first saw the sun— 
(Spots famed for ages in history's pages) 
Our pilgrimages should be begun. 


_—_ a 


Comparisons are Odorous. 


Ovn packing-case maker asks what is the difference between a car- 
penter's shop and the main sewer? In the latter there's a deal o’ 
smell, in the former a smell o’ deal. 








A POLITICAL QUESTION. 


Wuewx does a country gentleman resemble a shire ? 
stands for a county. 


When he | 


| for my foulest scorn. 
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OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Epitor. — Yes, calmly, gravely, sternly, Editor. Not “ Dear 


; ' | Editor,’”’ or “‘ My dear Editor,”’ or (as I blushed to see that a profane 
HE hour's approach- | contributor once addressed you), “‘ Editor-teditor.”’ 


An editor can be 
dear tonoone. He is astern thing, and as he takes his seat on his 


stool he places himself on an independant pedestal—a “ pou sto,” if I 


uninfluenced by social considerations, and unbiassed by family ties. 
He loses his individuality—he becomes several, and alludes to himself 


in 


nobody else. 


| may so express myself, from which he prepares to move the world 
; 


the plural—a privilege which he shares with Royalty, and with 
As a man, I respect you—as an editor, you are the mark 
It is you who garble my “copy; it is you who 
reject (now and then) my manuscripts; it is you who take upon your- 
self to tell me that this is too personal, and that that is not personal 


| enough; it is you who tell me that such and such a publication must 
'not be scarified because Brown is on it, and Brown is a good fellow ; 
it is you who tell me that I must not hold up to scorn that article of 


_and you be supposed to affect me ? 


a town in which much “ Bah!” is employed. 


of every day use. 


Smitn’s, because (forsooth) Smrru and you Saunter in Society together. 
What is Brown to me, and in what respect can the goings on of Smit 
Bah! 

And “ Bah!” brings me back to my muttons. I am on the French 
coast at—Diarritz, Brest, Boulogne—anywhere. At all events, it is 
It is the local expression 
of contempt, and a fine weapon it is, too. I believe it is to be found 
in the list of exclamations given in Murray’s Grammar, in company 
with “ Tush!” “Pshaw!’” “ Pish!” “ Alas!” and other ejaculations 
Of course, I mean “every day use”’ satirically. 


| One of the objects I have proposed to myself in my journey through 
| life is the discovery of a fit and proper opportunity to introduce that 


| 


handy word “ Alas!’ but it has never turned up. In point of fact my 
exclamations (as set forth in Murray's Grammar) are, with the single 
exception of “Oh!” entirely unused. Not that I never exclaim, but 
I never use the regulation exclamation. When I want a cab I don’t 
cry out, “Ah!” or “Fie!’ or “Tush” I say “High!” and the 
driver knows what I mean. When I meet a friend unexpectedly I 
don't say “ Alas!’’ or “ Pshaw!” or “Oh!” I say “Hullo!” Yet 
“ High !” and “ Hullo!’’ have no recognized existence as exclamations. 
But I mean to introduce “ Bah!’ into general use in England, on my 
return. Properly employed it is the concentrated essence of contempt, 
and concentrated essence of contempt is the very disinfecting fluid that 
one is always wanting to sprinkle the room with when H-——— and 
C—— and L——-, and a dozen others are in it. Jou know whom | 
mean. 

As I said before, I am on the French coast, but I shall not tell you 


where. I have come out for a holiday, and I will not be pestered with 
letters. I have left my address with no one, and no one knows where 
Iam. At may be that shrewd men, who read this and subsequent 


letters, may possibly make a tolerably near guess at my whereabouts ; 


| but these gucsses will, after all, be mere conjectures; and when I tell 


| Shrimps. 


them that I will take in no letter that is addressed to me, I guess the 
shrewd men will be shrewd enough to let me alone. I am ata place 
where there is Sea, and Fresh Air, and Broad Sands, and Bathing 
Machines, and (what I will call) Assembly Rooms, and Piers, and 
And the Sea rolls on and breaks into foam on the shore as 
I write, and the salt spray rises and is borne by the Fresh Air into my 


| window, and covers me with an imperceptible but refreshing pickle. 
| And as I look out, I see the Bathing Machines smiling squarely, 


through the medium of their open doors, at me, and the two Piers 
rushing out into the sea like horizontal Ethiopian rockets—black fire- 
works discharged in honour of my being here. And when I go down 
to breakfast, I shall see the Shrimps before me, and I know that they 
are French shrimps, and will behave as such, and after mutely 
apologizing for the existence of their shells, will, of their own volition, 
shrug their red shoulders so as to loosen the entire encasement, and 


| allow themselves to be extracted without damage to themselves, or 


inconvenience to me. I know that if I ring a bell I shall be answered 
by a valet who, in the matter of good humoured impertinence, 
volatility, and general handiness, is the counterpart of Ficano himself. 
It matters not to me that this valet thrashes his wife and kicks his 
children during the few hours that he is at home with them; heis the 
best valet I ever saw, and that is enough in all conscience. I know 
that when I choose to bathe, the bath will be one of the pleasantest in 
the world ; and I know that wherever I please to go I shall find every- 
one pleasant, blithe, gentlemanly in a certain degree, and always 
agreeable. I know that this is all on the surface, and that at heart 
they are the most selfish and boorish people on the face of civilize 
Europe; but what is that to me? It is with the surface only that I 
have to do. 
[ shall be here a month, and shall let you know now and then how 
I geton. Sochecrup. It is not permitted that I should be always 
with thee, and until circumstances allow of my return, 
Believe me to be, Editor, yours, etc., 
SNARLER. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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MArKce cep yy one 4ETSCHZQW YNSK a oie. wpeven oO i 
Market, kept by Le KI, Pol S r eight 


TERRIFIC GATHERING OF REJECTED CANDIDATES. | foreigners were playing at dominoes when we entered, and they all 


RePoRTED FROM WorsE THAN Human Sovrnces or INFORMATION. 


saluted my companion with a kind of mock servility which it grieved 
_me considerably to see. ‘ Here comes Monrs-Cuursto with one of his 


Mr. Witttam Cox (late M.P. for Finsbury), having been unani- | usual yarns about hidden treasures,”’ said one. “ Well, old mil- 


mously called to the chair, he sat down upon it in a graceful manner. 


The Chairman said: ‘Fellow unfortunates, at this our midnight 





meeting, unparalleled in English history 


=) 


lionaire,”” shouted another, “ how is the tight little island?’’ My 
companion only sighed and shook his head mournfully in answer to 
these ribald jests. 


A Woice: “Now then, Cox, my boy, wot do you know about | We took our seats side by side, and for some time sipped our 


Henglish ’istory ? You leave’istory alone, and stick to Perkin Tyler, | é rm lee] , 
I don’t want none of yer | the stranger's appearance, and I gratified my curiosity by occasional 


or Wat's his blessed name? ‘Istory? 
‘istory !”’ 
The Woice having been ejected by Mr. Lawrence (late of Lambeth 


who had previously been turned out by Mr. Tuomas HvuGues), 


The Chairman proceeded to remark that his companions in affliction 





had, by a reverse unexampled in modern history 


? 


, | coffee in silence. Every moment I grew more deeply impressed by 

furtive glances. His hair was white and scanty, but his eyes had pre- 
served the fire and brilliancy of youth. His face was of a deathlike 
_pallor, and the cheeks were pinched with hunger. When I had 
observed him for some time without speaking, I ventured to rouse him 
from the lethargy in which he was plunged by asking him the cause 


Another Woice: “ Now then, Cox, wot do you know about modern | of the insolent manner in which he was treated by his companions. 


*istory ?’ 


The Another Woice having been turned out by Lorp Fermoy (late 
of Marylebone, who had previously been himself turned out by 


Mr. THomwas CHAMBERS), 

The Chairman said that he had nothing more to say, which hi 
would now call upon Lorp Hamperrey. 

Lonp Ampervey said that his name did not begin with an h, but 

The Chairman: “ Well, who said it did begin with a haitch, Lox 
Hampertey? None of yer harrysticratick hinsolence! 


Lorp Amperiey: “Oh, yes, I am obleeged. Um—the priceless 
rvices of—um—the House of—in point of fact, Russrr1—have been , 
miserably requited at Leeds—where an—-um—Tory—had been pre- 


ferred to an—um—son of an—um— illustrious Liberal.’’ 


Mn. Frepeniek Pern (late of Bury): “I also am the son of an il- 
lustrious statesman, and I really cannot see why I should have been 
rejected. I am prepared off-hand and at a moment’s notice, to repeat 
the whole of the multiplication-table, twice one are two, twice two are 





four, twice three are six 


The Chairman: “ Wot we want, Mr. Peet, is honest politics, not 


science !”’ 


A Third Woice: “ Can't yer let the gent speak, Cox ?”’ 


The Third Woice having been turned out by Mr. Moor, late of 
Brighton (who had himself been previously turned out by Proressor 


FAWCETT), 
The Chairman left the chair. Upon which 


Mr. Hate (leaping to the platform) cried: “Three cheers for the 
Queen! Thirty cheers for the Prince oy Waters! ‘Three hundred 
and thirty-three cheers for the Princess ALEXANDRA! Three millions 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty- 


three cheers for the infant Prince! 


Mr. Hatc having fainted whilst giving his 2,974,621st cheer, was 
turned out by Mr. AtpErMAN Rosp, late of Southampton ee had 


himself been previously turned out by Mr. Russet, Gurney), and 


The proceedings terminated without a vote of thanks to the absent 


chairman, for the incapacity with which he had filled the chair. 





TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 
V.—THE LAST DAYS OF MONTE-CHRISTO. 


On a cold evening in the course of last winter business or amuse- 
ment led me into Leicester-square. I was pushing along at a brisk 
trot, muffled up defiantly, when I became aware of a gaunt figure 
standing right across my path. It was evidently that of a person in 
the last stage of destitution, for his threadbare suit seemed miserably 
insufficient for the weather. With astrange compound of dignity and 
self-abasement he touched the pasty remnant of a hat, and with a 
decided French accent addressed me thus: ‘ Monsicur, give me four- 
pence, | implore you, that I may taste coffee again before I die.”’ The 
plaintive melancholy of the tones in which this odd request was 
uttered impressed me profoundly, and I drew from one of my pockets 
« fourpenny-piece which I dropt respectfully into his emaciated palm, 
saying, “ Behold, my friend, the sum demanded. But let me remind 


you that there ar¢ places in Europe where a cup of Mocha may be had | 


lor threepence.”’ The stranger answered, somewhat wounded at my 
r mark, “ To whom do you say it, my dear?’ I never give more than 
that ; but ’’—and he drew himself up proudly and his eye flashed fire 
—* bat you forget the penny for the waiter !"’ 

d his man, thought I, carries the soul of true nobility under his rags. 
What a shame that his innocent life should flicker out thus in the 
midst of spies and billiard-markers. At this painful thought a bold 
‘ea Lashed across me, and I lost no time in putting it into execution. 
“My friend,” said I, touching my hat in turn, “ you interest me 
Strangely. J should be extre mely grateful if I might be allowed to 
join you in the coffee you spoke of.’’ He bowed gracefully, and in 
“ve minutes we found ourselves at the door of a café in Newport 





He replied, sadly, raising his fine eyes to mine, “ My friend, you see 
before you a lamentable instance of the blindness of Destiny. A few 
years ago I was the master of millions; and now ’’ Here he was 
completely overpowered by the force of the contrast and burst into 
, | tears. Upon this exhibition of senility and weakness, I began to 
suspect that the poor creature's brain was affected, and my suspicion 
was confirmed by a very disreputable-looking refugee who sat at the 
»' next table. He answered my inquiring glance by significantly 
touching his forehead with one of his fingers. ‘ The poor old fellow, ’ 
said he in a whisper, “ tries to make out that he was once richer than 
Cra:sus, and goes about inventing stories about a desert island. I 
rather fancy that reading Jobinson Crusoe has turned his head, sir.” 
| Unluckily the subject of these remarks overheard them; and, angrily 
raising his head which had sunk on the marble table, he assailed our 
neighbour in the most abusive terms. ‘ You know it’s all true, every 
word of it,’ he yelled out. “Just send over to Paris and ask Mx. 
| ALEXANDER Dumas whether I'm a liar or not. Ah! Ae knew me when 
| I was worth knowing. Many’s the time I've ——” At those recol- 
lections he fell back again into hysterical tears. I really felt for him, 
and determined to take his part. ‘‘ Perhaps, after all,” said I, “ his 
story may have some truth in it! He seems to have seen better days. 
Who is this Mr. Dumas he alludes to?’’ At this question my neigh- 
bour burst ‘into a roar. ‘ Bless your heart, sir, there’s no such man ; 
and that’s the fun of it. Why, we sent a friend over once to find out 
the rights of the business, and the police were at work for a fortnight, 
but they wou/d have been clever to find this Mr. Dumas, seeing that he 
only exists in that old idiot’s imagination.” 

The poor monomaniac was now in such a state of prostration that I 
felt it my bounden duty to see him to his door. He lived in Maccles- 
field-street, occupying the back room of the third floor at No. —. 

* ~ e * ~ 





That night I couldn't sleep, for the figure of the old French 
madman was too firmly fixed in my memory to let me find repose. ‘The 
next day I thought of nothing clse; and, the day after, I called at his 
lodgings and asked for Monsieur pe Monte-Cuuisto. To my great 
sorrow I was told that the poor creature had died in the night, leaving 
nothing whatever in the shape of property except a large bundle of 
manuscript, addressed in a shaky handwriting to 

** Monsreurn ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
Paris.’ 
So that Monte-Cunisto had nursed that fond illusion even in death! 
Only one question remains. What on earth is to be done with those 


papers ? 


ee 


’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3AKKER Wishes to know whether the Refuge for Dogs at Islington 
is “‘open for the reception of the ‘jolly dogs’ one sees nightly 
prowling about town as if they had no homes, poor creatures!’’ He 
should put the question to one of the jolly 4ogs, who would probably 
strike in with “Slap Bang!” in the most approved style. 

A Ye.iten Boy.—The reason why those astute people the French 
call a chorus a refrain is that it is generally better left out. 

Trvuant.—You cannot very well commit a trespass without having 
some grounds to go upon, but at the same time if the ground belongs 
| to some one else you will probably put your foot in it. 

_ E. Havon.—We have not heard the rumour you speak of—that the 

Record is going to prepare a petition against the return of Mivx on the 

ground of atheism. f so, however, the only word of truth in it will 

pony be in.the last sentence—‘“and your petitioners will ever 
ray,’ &c. 

[N.B. We cannot undertake to reply to anonymous contributions 
by post, or to insert rejected contributions under any circumstances 
whatever. Persons desirous of ensuring the return of their MSS. 
will best attain their object by not sending them to us. All cheques 
should be signed by their writers, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. ] 
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MOSSOO AT HIS GAMES IN “LITTLE FRANCE.” 


It is the proud boast of Britain that the slave whose foot touches | 


the sacred soil of ——(No!) 
of continental Europe might be truthfully described as——(Worse than 
the other.) 

The protection of the flag that has braved a thousand years the 


battle and the breeze, is awarded in this mercantile and industrious 


Do you think | each other as to the choice of dishes—and take off their shawls and 


community to every——~(l’ooh! Rubbish and stuff! 
you are writing for a morning paper ? 
remarks in brackets from the Editor.) 
Many foreigners live in London, a fact of which of course our 
readers had not the most distant idea until we informed them of it. 


N.1B.—These accompanying 


| 
Before the commencement of the first French revolution, the state og 


| 


Foreigners must eat and drink, and smoke, and play billiards, and | 


dominoes. It is their nature to. 


them with everything, including napkins. Monsieur, Signor, and 


The restaurant and cafe provide | 


Herr, after tae labours of the day, may bring their waxed moustachios | 


and long hair to the small round table—without which what is life—or 
coffee ?—and enjoy themselves oleaginously. Soup, ragout, fricandeau, 
fish, salad, steak, omelette, fritters, and foreign cheese, one slice of 
which would perfume a canton, disappear in floods of Bordeaux, 
Bavarian beer, and.Niersteiner. Then the coffee! Oh, the coffee! 
But certainly of coffee! The delicious coffee and the small glass! 
Then rattle the dominoes, click the billiard balls, and shuffle the cards, 
and talk, talk, talk—of native land? ah, no; 
they are respectable and commercial. 
badly-cut lethie. and air, though melo-dramatic, are deceptive. 
Fulminating powder dwells not in their waistcoat pockets, nor do 
detonating balls lurk in their coat-tails. If searched, those fearful 
receptacles would be found to contain sugar, toothpicks, Chocolat 
Ménier, and cosm tique. 

The garcon is a mysterious creature, who might be a spy in the pay 
of the Austrian Government, but is not. He speaks several languages 
with equal difficulty. He has been so accustomed to speaking Italian 
in Pesth, German in Paris, Spanish in Berlin, and Russian in London, 
that he has forgotten his own nationality—if he ever had one, which 
is improbable—and does not care what he is. 
must have a fearful amount of meat, wine, and vegetables on her 
mind, but she smiles notwithstanding. 
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they are not patriots, | 
Their appearance, faces, beards, | 


The dame du compto r | 


The costumes of the foreign gents are amazing. ‘There is a stout 
party from Marseilles with an accent that is as garlic to the nerves— 
who wears a hat that is well worth the price of a dinner alone for to 

That stout party from Marseilles pervades theroom. He speaks 

erybody. He has no pride. He is affability itself. With the 
newspaper man, who sells the Petit Journa/, he sustains a long conver- 
sation. Is he babbler—Eh! ouf! Is he babbler? His white hat is 
everywhere—and his words are as a torrent. 

And there are ladies who dine at the Restaurant. They consult 
bonnets with an air of terrible determination. Some of the elder 
ladies wear a moustache—and as they brandish a large ladle over a 
tureen remind you of the Old Guard who die but never surrender. 


ON SEEING ON A BOOK-STALL 


| GUNN’S EUCLID, | 
Only 1s. 


' 


A true there was, no doubt, when GuNN 
With learning’s chargerwas loaded ; 
But science now disowns her son— 
I fear he’s quite exploded. 


Art Note. 


We have been favoured with a private view of a picture of despair. 
Without minutely criticising the details, we may observe that the 
banking account is considerably over-drawn, and that the money 
displays a sad want of keeping. 

« 


SHOCKING DEPRAVITY. 


A younG ox was observed the other day in the neigh! ourhood of 
the new Cattle Market playing at pitch and toss in the open streets. 
Such is the progress of civilization! 


(for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKEB, 


at 80, Fleet Street.—July 29, 1565. 
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TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 

VI.—DADDY BROWN’S FOOL 
A Book for Grandsires. 

CHILD. 


DAYS. 


By a Very Younc 


Axp now, first of all, fellow children, hand around the merry bowl 
of pap! 
avoid intemperance and excess; keeps your nerves well in order, and 
your eyes as bright as a hawk’s—even as a true child's always ought 
to be. 
creatures would but keep aloof from their roasted ox-flesh, and their 
drugged ale. But they won't, my fellow children; and you can see 
the result thereof on every side, in a dull degeneration, an obfuscation 
of the brain, a laxening of the sinews, and a cowardly Manichwism, 
which comes, practically, to the same thing as the faith of the Yezidi, 
but is less honest! 

And so, as the pap-bow] is empty, let us go on with our story as 
beseems brave and honest British children. 

Only mind this, and bear it with you throughout life as a caution; 


that it’s not because you and I may happen to be pure and good that | 
we should look down upon middle-aged men with a kind of cynically | 


seraphic contempt: no; nor that we should sneer even at the ignorance 
and the follies of the old. They, too, were once young. Our very 
fathers must originally have been sons; they, too, once loved their 
pap; and I do stigmatise both asa false philosopher and as a cruel 
suckling any one amongst you who would refuse to let Dappy Buown 
rest himself beside your berceaunette simply because the old fellow had 
sinned now and then, like the rest of us. 

Let it suffice that he is entering now upon his second childhood, and 
that his inner natyre is growing daily nearer to our own! 
>. * * * . * * 

I won’t weary you fellows with a long rigmarole about that part of 
Daddy's life which the old chap himself would most willingly have 
forgotten. 


silly as those of other men, not greatly his juniors. Why dwell upon 
them? That he absolutely commanded a volunteer corps, that he 
went into Parliament, that he wrote books for what he was pleased to 
call “the young,” all this is true enongh ; just as it is true that yonder 
kitten runs after her tail. No one but a grown-up person, however, 
would think of making a kitten or a man of thirty-five responsible. 
hey follow their nature; chase their tails, or build their houses, or 
run after a worsted-ball, or make public speeches . . Ah, well, 
Gear children, it would be easier for us to sneer; but it is best for us 
to pity ! la 
Let us pass on to the brightest period of his life. 
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Nothing like brave old British pap for those who wish to | 


Before he had attained years of discretion— whilst he was | 
in his thirty-fifth year, for instance—his amusements were as idle and | 
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AUTUMN FRUITS. 
A Harvest Hymn. 


OT always with the Jester's cap and bells, 
Not always with the quibble on the tongue, 
The laughing lip a cheerful story tells :— 
A People’s Pan should be gravely sunz. 


As deepened ruts in elm-embowered lane— 
The broad-carved traces of the wagon-wheel— 
Show where have passed huge loads of garnered grain, 
So human hearts some kindred impress feel. 


The breeze-blown sails that turn about the mill, 
Make merry music in the autumn air ; 

Whilst cheapened loaves the labourer's table fill, 
Where chubby cheeks with brightened eyes repair. 


That radiant face which to the threshold comes, 
Those bulky meal sacks round about the floor, 

Show sunny blessings entering lightened homes, 
Scaring the wolf of famine from the door. 


Peace, Plenty, and Prosperity—these come 

From Him whose sunbeams did the bounty raise, 
And for these gatherings of our Harvest Home, 

A nation’s voice sends forth a Hymn of Praise. 


A finer old fellow of seventy-five than Dappy Brown never handled | 


a erutch, or donned a cotton nightcap. All his boyish petulance had 
| quite deserted him. He had long discontinued the idle sport of 
cricket, and it was really beautiful to see the old chap hobbling across 
| the room, and smiling at nothing in particular, ‘There was a singular 
| sweetness in his chuckle, a peculiar, delicacy and tenderness about his 
| senility. 
| Dear, dear,” cried the veteran, his eyes moistening a little, and 
your eyes might have been moistened too, children, if you had heard 

the tremulous quaver of his cracked old voice; “ dear, dear, to think 


| much, after all, perhaps. Never more will I waste my precious hours 
in playing against the M.C.C. or shouldering a rifle. Good 
enough for a man, those sports, but now that | am almost become again 
a child, let me put away all manly things! ”’ 

And if you and I, dear children, can honestly say as much, why the 
better will it be for us all! 


A Hazy Notion of Esterhazy. 


A GENTLEMAN, who dates from some place beginning with “ Bally,”’ 
writes to express his ‘‘contimpt’’ for the papers that are so much 
astonished at Prince Esterhazy’s ruining himself, “in spite of his 
gigantic income of £200,000 per ann.,” as they callit. ‘* Bedad Sorr,”’ 
says our correspondent (and we have looked up the expression in all 
our dictionaries of foreign languages, and can't find it), “jist let "em 
thry me!” He offers, in the most handsome manner, to prove, if 
-anyone will give him a similar income, that it is the easiest thing in 
the world to run through it and get into debt for two million and 
fifty thousand besides. Should he not succeed he, with characteristic 
nobility, offers to hand back all that he can't get rid of. (N.B. Per- 
sons desirous of trying the experiment, may communicate with “O'B,” 
at our office, prepaid.) 


KNIGHTS OF THE PEN, 
Wnorver the winners are, Liberals or Tories, 
The Parliament now boasts of seven Men of Letters, 


Sincerely we hope that the rest of the Senate 
Will always attentively list to their betters. 








| Fleet’s for the Fleet. 


A cConREsrONDENT, who says he was cabbed-up for two hours in 
front of our office, wishes to know if a great city thoroughfare is 


called Fleet-street because one is so slow in getting along it. 


ee ee 
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Aye, and a man’s as well—if the poor, big, bulky, brainless | of the time I've wasted, and the follies I've——well, it don’t matter | 
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TOWN TALK. 


By raz Sauwrerer ow Socrery. 





HE Election is 
@ over, and leaves 
a large majority 
for Government 
—that is to saya 
majority of Libe- 
rals, Butasthey 
are rather tick- 
lish 
drive, and rather 
apt to pull dif- 
ferent ways, they 
may aiter all be 
more trouble- 
some to their 


opponents. I 
am, however, ex- 


one thing—that 
literature is so 
largely repre- 
sented in the 
House, for we 
must expect be- 
fore long that 
the promised re- 
consideration of 
the law of copy- 
right will be at 
last entered upon. 
The presence of 





leaven an assemblage which has hitherto been conspicuous for the 
absence of such men. Mar. Disragii and Sim Epwanp Buiwer 
Lytron have been almost the only literary men in the House of late, 
and neither of them are very anxious to own their connection 
with the craft—(“ and perhaps the feeling is mutual’’). The former 
has on every occasion opposed its interests, and the latter has been 
chiefly concerned in an attempt to pauperise it. Better than a row of 
almshouses would have been a fair measure of justice in the shape of 
copyright law. Perhaps we shall get that now. 


“uz Great Eastern has sailed with the Atlantic cable. Let us hope 


cattle to | 





friends thantheir | 


j 


ceedingly glad of | 


fay hig men hike 
Hy Mitt, Hvucuegs, | 
i Torngns, and 
ire" OLIPHANT, may 
So at all events | 


that this time the communication will be permanently established. | 


Every possible precaution has been taken, and time, trouble, and 
money a been bestowed unsparingly. If, therefore, this venture 
fail, we must consent to wait patiently until the science of telegraphy 
has advanced a stride. The one little hitch at the outset appears to 
have been got over safely, but one cannot conceal the fact that after 
all the tedious testing of the rope such an occurrence is ominous. It 
is a matter of great regret that the Directors have refused to allowany 
representatives of the press to accompany the Great Eastern. But I 
am glad to think they will be the greatest sufferers by it. The press 
can get on without having ‘‘ Our correspondent on board the G. E.”’ 
The public can wait for Russei.’s book. But the Company will not 
acquire the public confidence very readily ; for the secresy flung about 
the undertaking will rouse suspicion that nothing but time can allay. 

I pai a visit to Mra. Cuvnen’s pictures of Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, 
and the Northern Lights, the other day, at Mn. ‘THomas McLean's 
new gallery. They are splendid works, and realise with great power 


and truth regions which I am too fond of my own comfort ever to . 


expect to see. The grandeur and “ bigness’ of tropical scenery are 
strikingly brought before one in the first-named two paintings, while 
in the last, the weird beauty, in desolation, of the Polar regions is most 
effectively worked-out, 

Prornsson Anpruson’s last bit of magic is one of the best he has 
ever done. He has contrived to turn a railroad into some land he 
possesses in Australia. His farewell performances before leaving 
London will be rendered attractive by the very clever impersonations 
of Mu. F. Maccanr, who went throuch his performances the other day 
to a select audience at the St. James's Hall. His ‘‘ Miss Marv May” 
is the best feminine make-up I have seen for a long time, and I think 
him one of the cleverest polyphonists—or whatever the richt term is— 
since Lover. The performance was given in the smaller hall, where 
the C.C.C, Minstrels give their entertainment, which is very funny, 
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especially the opera, quite as good as some I have seen at Her 
Majesty’s. The part-singing of the regular Ethiopian sentimental 
class is very good too. 

Amp the excitement of the clections the Wimbledon contest has 
passed by almost unnoticed. It has, however, been as crowded as 
could be expected, and the shooting has been excellent. The weather, 
on the whole, has been favourable for July. Town is thinning—] 
may say thinned—and people are “ tripping’ to various sea-coast and 
continental places of sojourn. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 


Tux beautiful isle of Owhyhee— 
All coral, and palm, and plantain tree— 
Was discovered by Captaris Cook, but Ae 

Was killed at the Sandwich Islands! 
By a kind of a cannibalistic whim, 
They severed the captain limb from limb, 
And they speedily made an end of him 

(Being hungry), at Sandwich Islands! 

With a Kamehameha-me-ha, 
With a Kamehamceha-me-ha-ri-tooral , 


A Sandwich they made, and no mistake— 
Their bread-fruit served them instead of cake— 
And they didn’t take the trouble to bake 

(Their Coox) at the Sandwich Islands! 
They quickly ate the navigataw, 
They didn’t object to his being raw, 
But— nous avons changé tout cclaw ! 

(Just now) at Sandwich Islands! 

With a Kamehameha-me-ha, 
With a Kamehameha-me-ha-ri-tooral ! 


lor civilization has made advance; 
And crinoline came from the Isle of France ; 
Like Christian matrons the women can dance 

(At present) in Sandwich Islands! 
The ladies who formerly ran up hill, 
Can now run up a milliner’s bill; 
And the men are as wise as J. S. Mitzi 

(At present) in Sandwich Islands. 

With a Kamehameha-me-ha, 
With a Kamehamcha-me-ha-ri-tooral ! 


His Majesty Ka-me-ha-me-ha 
(Welcome his name with a loud hurra !) 
Has left a Dowager, name Em-ma, 

The Queen of the Sandwich Islands! 
Reluctant longer at home to stop, 
‘Tired of watching the bread-fruit crop, 
She has wandered away with a British Dish-op, 

Appointed to Sandwich Islands. 

With a Kamehameha-me-ha, 
With a Kamehameha-me-ha-ri-tooral ! 


The British Commissioner, Mr. Synor, 
(as deliberate orders not to infringe, 
But steadily still to bow and cringe 

‘T'o the Queen of the Sandwich Islands‘ 
Whilst Po-le-mo and Ke-a-la-kah— 
Are certain to add a deal of éc/at 
‘J’o the lady who acts to them as mamma, 

The Queen of the Sandwich Islands! 

With a Kamehameha-me-ha, 
With a Kamehameha-me-ha-ri-tooral! 


Apropos de L’Africaine. 


Wuy is Wacuret the proper person to play Vasco di Gama? 
Because of his astounding feats on the high C. 





LA SONNAMBUL’AFRICAINE. 
By ovr own FRENCHMAN. 
Wuew will Byron's last burlesque be like the principal tenor air im 
MEYERRPER’'S new opera ** Beau Paradis sorti de l onde?’ 
When Miss Wiiton takes it into the pr*vinces, and 
parody sorti de Londres.” 


it is a “ bec 
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| of ardent spirits, to a friendly mip all round. 
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OUR OWN ZSOP. 


Fabie 7.—THE CounNTRYMAN AND THE VIPER. 


A CounTRYMAN was out a-walking, quite promiscuous-loike, when 
he tumbled over a Viper which was stiffened by the frost and perfectly 
harmless. ‘The Countryman, like a fool as he was, took up the reptile 
and carried it heme in his bosom; and the Viper, having recovered 
from the effect of the cold, expressed his gratitude in the only way he 
could express it—by treating his preserver’s family, who were very fond 
This generous but mis- 
taken act cost the Viper his life; for the Countryman, who was a 


FUN. 


| kind of thing seen in coffee-houses, eating-houses, and large hotels, 


113 


_ built on continental principles, are brought up and down at the most 


| teetotaller, positively asserted that the nips in question were no better | 
| than poison, and forthwith put an end to his guest by cutting him in 


half and then sewing him together again and preserving him in a jar 


' as an entomological specimen—joining him, in fact, in a glass of 


—— 
et etenetenett 


spirits; which was a pretty thing for a teetotaller todo. 

Morat.—This fable is a caution to snakes. Even the early bird, 
who is notorious for picking up worms, never sends his bill into the 
Viper, because he knows that it won't pay. 





Fasie 8.—Tue Ass iw tue Lion's Skin. 


Greeks (for want of a better name), and asinus by the Romans (for 
want of a worse), was one day seized with a delightful fit of animal 
spirits. He disguised himself, with the assistance of his mischievous 


delineation of the eccentric vagaries of Mr. Toodles. 


inopportune moments—the result being, what is called in playbills, a 
‘screaming ”’ farce, lasting about forty minutes. 

Mr. Joun E. Owszns, the American comedian, has appeared at the 
Adelphi in a something called The Zoodies. The piece, farce, drama, 
or whatever it may be, is almost as bad as So/on Shingle—quite as bad, 
it was and is impossible it could be. The part of Timothy Toodles, 
the only character worth mention, affords a comic actor a capital 
opportunity of exhibiting good-humoured drunkenness in many and 
various phases. It was, originally, the “ creation ’’ of Mn. Burton— 
the famous comedian of New York—and, some few years ago, was 
played in London with considerable effect by the late Sirk WiLi1AM 
Don. Mr. Owens’ personation of Solon Shingle is remarkably clever 
—the same compliment cannot, with justice, be paid him for his 
Cannot Mr. 
Owens find some farce or drama suited to his abilities? Where are 
our playwrights? Where the catalogue of the celebrated Levy 


Brotuens ? 
Should any of our readers not find the present number of Fun 


| sufficient for their risible requirements for the week—which is hardly 
| likely to be the case—we should recommend a visit to the Gallery of 


friend the Fox, as a raging Lion, and created a good deal of terror | 


amongst the brute creation. Not being very successful, however, in 
and the I*ox, with his usual cunning, tried to claim the merit of the 
discovery. But the Mole, who had been a witness of the whole 
transaction, addressed him as follows :—“ My dear sir, I consider that 
the Donkey who represents himself asa Lion for the sake of a harmless 
frolic is less reprehensible than the Martin Tuprer who attempts to 
pass for a Sotomon!’’ At these words the Fox became so utterly 
ashamed of his conduct that he has never since pretended to be clever. 

Morat.—If you have a bosom friend who is in the habit of reading 
Proverbial Philosophy, don’t make such a fool of yourself as to ask him 
what he thinks of it. 





Faure 9.—Tur Country Mouse anp THE Town Movse. 
A Movse who lived in Belgrave-square—and kept, as a matter of 


'and demi-semi-quaver. 


| Way. 


the management of his voice, his innocent deception was found out; | Past and above our adulation, 


A younc Donkey, who belonged to the class called onos by the | Illustration, where an entertainment is given by Mr. and Mrs. 


GERMAN Reep and Mr. Jonn Parry. Mr. Broven’s burletta—for it 
is a burletta—of A Peculiar Family ie capitally written and admirably 
acted. Before the final fall of the curtam Mr. Jonn Parky sings and 
and plays his Musical Recollections in his own wonderful and humorous 
It is too late in the day to praise Mr. Joun Parry. He is 
e is a pianoforte PaGanini, 2 
domestic THaLBgerc, and a London Liszt; our native Levassevn, 
and High Cuantes Maruews over minim, semibreve, crotchet, quaver 
He makes his piano feel, and seems to 


/manipulate it with his eyes—in short, as Mn, Micawzax might say, 


_he is Mr. Joun Parry. 


We leave to his admirers of more tender 


years than ourselves the painfully pleasant task of saying that in his 


course, his own trap—was invited into the country to dine with a | 


pastoral relative. ‘The dinner was wretched; but the lively guest 
made so many brilliant repartees, and was so extremely affable, that 
he made it appear as if he had never enjoyed a meal so much in his 
life. lle returned the invitation, as in duty bound, and in a few days 
his country friend came to dine in Belgrave-square. Every luxury of 
the season was put upon the table; and the rustic visitor, jealous of 
the elegant and sumptuous manner in which he was treated, could not 
conceal his ill temper. ‘Taking advantage of a trifling accident that 
occurred during dinner he flew into a great passion; and hurrying 
back to the country at the top of his speed, he instantly altered his 
will, and cut his cockney entertainer off with a shilling. 

_ Morar.—The best kind of cheese to make use of in mouse-traps is a 
little piece of double Gloster, toasted. Belgrave-square is in the 8S.W. 
pestal district. 





FROM OUR STALL. 


Txuosk two ingenious dramatisers of passing events—Messxs- 
Brovexn and Hatimay, who some day or other will write a farce on 
the subject, and with the title of “‘ A Shower of Frogs; or, an Enor- 


mous Gooseberry and a Singular Aerolite’’—could not let so inviting | 


latest effort he out-Paxry-gons his former performances—and that 
none but himself can be his Parry-llel. 

Miss TexesaA Furtapo has appeared at the Adelphi. We are 
warranted in calling the young lady M/iss Tgenesa Funtapo—and not 
Senora Trresa Furtapo—for she is English and not foreign, as her 
name would seem to imply. The Pas de Fascination is an old farce ; 


| but then, by way of compensation, the débutante is very young—and 
| youth is always a good thing. 


The young lady is also very charming, 
which is a better thing. We do not think the character of Katherine 
Kloper a happy choice for a début, ‘The fun of the farce consists in 


a washerwoman being mistaken for a countess. Now Miss Furrapo 
is a ‘‘ little lady,”’ and was perfectly at home in her fine array ; and in 


her dlanchisseuse costume, looked as if entirely unacquainted with the 
use of soap except at the toilet. Mn. Ronenr Romer—our own 
Ronert Romex—played the Governor with his customary dignity of 


_deportment and elocutionary brevity; and Mr. Too.e was a very 


a topic as a Greneral Election subside without fixing and framing it in | 


and under a proscenium. Might one suggest to them, “ London out of 
Town,” or “The Extreme Heat of the Weather,’ as the themes for 


their next joint effort. 


The Mudborough Election is what actors call a | 


touch-and-go little affair, which should not be judged with the same — 


three-foot-rule, or four-quart-bushel of critical acumen as a grand 
opera, a trazedy, or a comedy. ‘The moral of the farce—if any moral 


is to be deduced from farees—would seem to be, that an election is | 


nothing without a contest, or that every borough—no matter how 


smal! its constituency—should be contested; or that publicans have | 
vested rights during a general] election ; and that political excitement is, | 


as a rule, apt to create thirst. 


Constituencies, at times, do go | 
tremendously delirious—not to say delirium-tremendous—and the | 


maddest and least numerous of free and independent electors are to be | 
seen nightly at the Prince of Wales Theatre. Improbable incidents | 


succeed each other in the most impossible way. A chambermaid 
with the oddest dialect that ever fell from pretty lips; a widow 


with a bonnet that is, in itself, a proof of insanity; and a “ lift,” the 





”? 


amusing Court perruquier and “‘artist-in-hair. 





A VICTIM. 


Sickness and health have been having a game with me, 
Tossing me, just like a ball, to and fro. 

Pleasure and pain have been doing the same with me, 
Treating me simply like something to throw. 

Joy took me up to the clouds for a holiday, 
In a balloon that she happens to keep ; 

Then, as a damp upon rather a jolly day, 
Grief in her diving-bell took me down deep. 


Poverty came pretty early—bad luck to her !— 
Truly she makes an afiectionate wife. 

I, like a fool, have been faithful, and stuck to her ; 
She'll stick to we for the rest of my life. 

As for our children (I wish we had drown'd them all),— 
Those I regard as the worst of my ills. 

How can you wonder to hear me confound them all, 
Seeing that most of those children are Bills / 


Hope, who was once an occasional visitor, 
Never looks in on us now for a chat. 

Memory comes, though—the cruel inquisitor 
(Not that I feel much the better for that /) 

Hope was a liar, there's no use denying it: 
Memory’s tales are decidedly true. 

Yet I confess that I like, after trying it, 
Hope's conversation the best of the two. 
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HOW COULD SHE SAY SUCH A THING? 


Blanche (who is decidedly serious) :—* Doxsy’t Mr. Rerepos, OUR VICAR, WEAR HIS HAT IN A BECOMING WAY? IT LOOKS 80 LIKE 


A Nimpus!”’ 
Clara (who is decidedly not serious) :—“‘Au, YE8; IT DOES GIVE HIM A nimbus-CILE APPEARANCE.” 


THE COUNTRY. 


By a Memper or THE CoRPORATION, 


You bid me to the country here, to see 
The season's changes in the world organic. 
But ‘stead of Nature's livery give me 
The Aldermanic ! 
Worship in Nature's temple mayn't be bad, 
But though the sentimentalist may wheedle, 
I own I see the hills in verdure clad— 
But where's the Beadle ? 


What feasts like Bincu’s can the country yield ? 
Horses, "tis true—so poets have expressed it— 
Devour the plain; but you can't eat a field, 
E’en when you've dressed it! 
The lamb's uncooked, the mint in selfsame plight, 
The whole of Nature's rawness becomes my sore. 
The lark, undressed, may rise—but then his flight 
Is but a high-soar. 


Drink of the purling stream?’ Why, only loek 
Into the wave, and ‘twill ensure your shunning 
A draught in future. Of the running brook 
None drinks twice running ! 
For newts, eftsoons, and tadpoles you will spy, 
And big black water-beetles, awful stunners! 
Such sable swimmers suit me not, though I 
Like scarlet-runners. 
The midnight sky to praise here nought debars ; 
But I love light—lamps so conduce to bonhommie, 
And when one dines late, what's the use of stars ? 
Give me gastronomy ! 





a 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


One of the most interesting and instructive periodicals with which 
we have met of late is The Quarterly Cireular of the Corps of Commis- 
stonaires. From it we learn that some of the bravest of the gallant 
fellows who revived in the Crimea the glories of Waterloo, may be 
hired to carry your butcher's bill at threepence a mile, or sixpence an 
hour. That men, who have done thus much for their country, should 
have to do thus much for such small sums of money, is a painful com- 
mentary on the long-standing complaints against the issuers of prize- 
money. We are a grateful people, and very loath to put our gratitude 
into a tangibleform. We need hardly say a word of recommendation 
for these fine heroes at a discount, whose soldierly appearance and 
intelligent and willing activity speak for themselves. But we would 
advise our readers to procure the circular, which will cost them the 
lurge sum of nothing, in order to see how excellently the corps is 
organized, and how fully its usefulness has been senlaiied. Finally :— 
we may not all of us be members of government, and therefore in 4 


| position to see that the claims of such services as these men have per- 


|“London Idyl.” 


formed are properly recognised, but we can all put employment in 
their way, and so relieve ourselves of some share of the national 
opprobrium. Captarn WattTer, the founder and energetic manager 
of the corps, must have a niche in the national Pantheon, not far from 
another captain—honest old Captain Coram. 

People who rave about Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls, should get the Fort- 
sightly Review for the lst July, and read Mx. Ropert Bucnanan’s 
Nothing that speaks so truthfully and yet 90 
poetically a common story of poor life, has appeared perhaps since 
“The Song of the Shirt.” It contains a great social problem, simply 
peomeess and yet made attractive by a poetic garb. In this line Mx. 

UCHANAN may occupy a pedestal which has been vacant many years. 








Morro ros a Proprietary Cuapst.—Proh Pudor. 
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AN AMI-CABLE ADJUSTMENT. 


Britannia (to Columbia) :—“ LET US SINK OUR DIFFERENCES AT THE SAME TIME!” 





| 
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MRS. BROWN MAKES A NIGHT OF IT. 


I was a-drinkin’ tea along of Mrs. Trarruzs, as is in the fancy line, 


| and a pretty business too, in Pitfield-street, Hoxton, where my own 
' niece is assistant, as steady a gal as p’raps you'd meet, tho’ certainly 


plain, as I must allow, tho’ with her ’air done nice and dressed genteel 
you might take notice on. So says Mrs. Trarries to me, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brown, I’ve heard you say as you was fond of music, and if you'd 
like a treat I can give you one.’ ‘* Whatever's that?” says I. 

“Why,” says she, “them Cristian Minstrels, as is the talk of the 
west-end; for,” she says, “‘the other morning as I was in the shop, a 
young man comesin and speaks quite genteel to me, and says, ‘ Would 
you oblige me, mum, by a-showin’ of this picter,’ as is in the window 
now a-representing them Cristians and their doings. So I says as I 
don’t care about it; but, law, he’d got such a persuadin’ way with him, 
and a fine dark eye as he fixed on me, as I was obliged to turn away. 
So I says, ‘ Leave your picter if you like, and I'll see.’ ‘Qh,’ says he, 
‘if you'll take the picter and show it, my master will be proud for to 
see you at the show,’ and give me a ticket for two.” 

“Well, of course,” I says, “ Mrs. Tratt ies, it’s all very well for to 
cive them tickets to them as does a favour like you, but certainly I 
don’t hold with going to them places and not a-payin’, it looks mean 
in my opinion.” 

Says Mus. Tratries, “ Them’s my feelings, so I tell you what, we'll 
eo three, me, and you, and Anna Marta,” as is my niece’s name, 
‘and we'll pay for one, as will be somethink, and the omnibus is only 
a trifle, as takes us from one door to the other.”’ 

“ Well,” I says, “it looks bold in females a-goin’ about alone ;"’ but 
TRATTLES, as was a-doin’ a pipe after his tea, as is a quict man in the 


ceneral way, busts out a-laughin’, and says, “I’m sure you three may | shall miss the ’bus.”’ 


be trusted anywheres.” 


So I says, ‘‘Mr. Trarttves, insults isn’t arguments, and we didn’t | be a-waitin’ for me.” 


FUN. 





} 
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Tratrtzs had in a soda-water bottle, bein’ a thing as her doctor 
orders, and I'd took the precaution to have a little somethink with 
me myself, so we got on pretty well. [never see anything like them 
Cristians, how they went on a-dressing up and acting singler, as is 
their ways, as I couldn't quite make out, till at last they all joins in 
chorus, and that was the end. 

As we was a-goin’ out that gentleman as was a-smilin’ of us in, 
bowed polite, and says, “Good night Mrs, Brown; "ve 
been pleased,” as I thanked perlite, and se. we got out in the street. 

Mrs. Trattixs she says to me, “Mrs. Browny imum, it’s all very 
well, but I must have something hot this moment, ag wecan take on 
our way to the ‘bus, as runs right thro’.” 

So we goes into a house, as was “full of low-lived characters I 
should say, and got something as was that fiery as I could'nt take it ; 
so Mus. Tratries she finishes it, and I had the least drop neat am 
suits me better. When we got out in the street agin Mrs. Trarpppe. 
got a-talking anda-laughin’, and a-goin’ on singler. 

_I says, “ Mus, Tratries, you’re a-goin’ wrong.” She saya, “All 
right,” and walks on that fast as was surprisin’ for her sige till she 
stopped short for te get her breath, and we was a-standin’ all 
a-waitin’ for the ‘bus, till I asks a policeman if it would soon be 
by, as said it didn’t come that way, we might have waited all 
night, so I says to the policeman, “* What's them lights up there ? 
Nobody can’t live so high up as that.” He says, “That's Alabama 
Palace.” I says, “Oh, indeed!” ‘“ Yes,’’ says he, “and a splendid 
place too.”’ 

Says Mrs. Tratrizs, “ Let's go,’’ and on she rushes afore I could 
stop her thro’ the cabs, as frightened me to death, and never did 
ketch her up till she was at the door. I says, “Mus. Tratries, we 
She says, ‘‘ Bother the "busses! they runs up to 
twelve, and it’s only just past ten.’’ ‘ But,” I says, “ Brown will 
If she didn’t say, “ Bother Bbuown,” and pays 





make ourselves,’ as brought Mrs. Tratries down on him that sharp, | the money for to go in. 


as is a hot temper thro’ jealousy, and bein’, as I may say, ugly, as 
made him shut up pretty quick, as the sayin’ is. 

We started in the omnibus, as was almost empty when we got in all 
but a old gentleman, as was, I should say, the wus for what he’d took, 
and kep’ a-leerin’ at ANNA Mania, and makin’ that free thro a-talkin’, 
as I don't hold with them unbenown a-doin’. So I makes ANNA Maria 
change places with me; but just as we was a-changing the ’bus give 


t. plunge as sent me full but into the old gentleman's chest, and I | 


really thought as he'd a-gone off, for it reg’lar doubled him up, as got 
out at the Bank, a-sayin’ I’d been the death of him. Well, I 

ist say as a "bus over the stones constant is a trial to the 
constitution, particular to any one as is a full habit like Mrs. 
(RATTLES, as can’t lay down sudden through the breathing bein’ 
that bad, as is a snoring constant tho’ awake, as did ought, in 
my opinion, to let blood frequent, and thankful I was when we got 
to them Cristians, as a seeing Mxs. Tratt_es a-noddin’ in that’ bus made 


| 


Well, I couldn't leave her, so follers, and of all the lovely places 


_ ever I see, it beat ’em; but the crowds as was there, first-rate com- 


| 


pany, lords and ladies, as was all enjoying theirselves; but what 


| with the ‘eat, and the lights, and the crowd, and the smoke, I thought 


I should ’ave dropped. ‘ There’s plenty of room up-stairs,” says a 
party. ‘‘Comeon,” says Mus. Tratrixs, and rushes up that ’urrying 
that if it hadn't been for a waiter as she run agin at the top of the 
stairs, who ketched her on his tray, and knocked her into a chair, 
she'd ’ave dropped, and certainly that young man was that civil as 
got us refreshments, tho’ I must say as Mus. Trarrixs had had her 
sufficiency a-ready. 


So I says to her, ‘‘ Don’t drink no more, that’s a dear soul."’ She 


| give me a glare quite =rege and says, “’Old your row,” with 
e 


| hiccups as was dreadful, 


| 


' knowed better, and says, “‘ Look at them 


me feel fearful as she should pitch for’ard. I must say that them west- | 
end parties knows manners, for if ever any one was treated like a lady it | 


was ime at them Cristians, for I was a-comin’ along the passage, and 
Ins. Tratrves hollars out, “Mrs. Brown, ’ave you got the tickets! 


ike by them as has seed her often and often, thro’ me a-havin’ a way 
with me as is commandin’ like. 

Up jumps a young man and says, “If here ain't Mrs. Brown.” 
Out comes a gentleman, a plump figger, with a smile, as says, “ ‘This 


way, mum,”’ and hands me in that way polite, and I says, ‘‘ Near the | 


i 
oe | 
i 


been agony. 


ll, parties kep’ comin’ round us, and 
some bold hussies laughs as was dressed that elegant as ought to have 
ir of old pottumases in 
liquor,’ and if one on ’em didn’t take and blow a lot of scented steam 
in my face. I says, ‘I tell you whatit is, young woman, if you makes 
that free with me agin, I'll spoil some of your paint for you.”’ 

If she didn’t up with her 1 and fetch me a crack as made 


Anna Maria that wild as she flew at her and took her bonnet clean 


when you'd a thought as I was the Queen, as I've been told as I am | 


off, and tore out a large lump of her back-'air with it as must ‘ave 
Well, there was a reg’lar row, anda y fellow 


come up, and offered to back me, and hollars out for a rimg. Up 


comes the police, and if they didn’t give Awwa Maus in chazge for 


assaults, and off they takes her. Well, what to do I didn’t know, for 


door,” I says, “if you please, for I’m one of them as ’eat overcomes.” | 


We was in very good time, and certainly Mus. Trarties is a 
thoughtful woman for to come out with, and had a basket as was 
well supplied, not as I’m one to eat and drink much, but Mus. 


off Anna Mansa; and a young man, pa 


TRATTLES she says she always feels a cravin’, as I don’t think as them | 


windfalls, as she kep’ a-munchin could be good for her; but certainly, 
tho’ it’s well to talk the least, as is now and then, it don’t squench the 
thirst. 
them blacks, as I didn’t know was Cristians, can go on like that puzzles 
me, but them foreigners is so singler in their habits. I never heard 
such singing, fust all together, and then one by one. One party was 
uncommon good company, bein’ that cheerful; but I didn’t see why 
parties should keep on a-laughin’ so wiolent, as, of course, must hurt 
their feelin’s, as can't help the colours of their skins, as might ’ave 
Lappened to any one, tho’ I must say as a babby as black as coal is 
caleulated for to give a mother a turn, but then in course they’re used 
to them things over there, as must be a saving in soap and water 
anyhow, though I never should famey not washing, and never could 
‘-bear black stockings myself, as my dear mother never allowed. I 
very near died a-laughing, I must say, at one party as was called 
vones, and gives way to anties wenderful. We did enjoy ourselves’, tho’ I 
must say one young lady as danced was a little too nen with her legs 
‘or me, not as it matters seo much for them asis black. ‘The heat was 
certainly very great, and tho’ I kep’ myself up pretty well with 


_ ®-lannin’ myself constant, and ’aving some red port wine, as Mus. 


Certainly them Cristians is wonderful in their ways; how | 


| was a-striking twelve, and 


Mus. Tratries only kep’ a-owling and sayin’ she was 
drove me nearly mad, and I says, “ Ne sich luck.” The police took 


cab, and we got to the station ’ouse, as 


I says, “1 hopes not much, thro’ me having a little silver with 
I says, “ She's my own niece.” “Oh,” he says, “that’s 
they're all aunts and nieces here. Where is the 

in charge,” as not being ient, we was let go just 
TRATTLES 4-snorin 
hogs, and Anna Marta a-sobbin’ like wild, and when 
Pitfield-strect if the cabman didn't want half-a-sovercign, 
Buown down pretty quick, as sent him off using abuse as was revolting, 
a-saying as he'd never see such a Haymarket lot, and I thought as 
Brown would have pulled him off the box. But, law, I could think 


of nothing but Mas. Tuarrizs as we couldn't bring to, and Tratries 


a-sayin’ I'd been her death, and the doctor bein’ knocked up, as was 
quite short, snd says, “She's been a-drinkin’ too free,” as Baoww 
agreed to, +» caused words twixt me and Tratrirs, as said as the 
lot were screwed. So we went home, as the walk me, 
thro’ our only a-livin’ in the Curtain-road, but you'll never ketch me 


' out with Mus. T'natries no more. 
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A VIBTON OF CLOSING DAY 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


W AS on last closing day, a certain R. A. fat in front of his picture admiring, 


The weather was hot, quite drowsy he got, nor noticed the hour for 
retiring ; 

So they shut him in there, asleep on his chair, glad perhaps they for once 
caught him napping. 

But he woke in the night in a horrible fright! What he looked on his reason 
was sapping ! 

For, each from its frame, the pictures all came—descended the stairs to the 


lobby— 
And walked into the air of Trafalgar’s famed square, unheeded by sentry or 
bobby! 
Then un hailed a Hansom, some walked and some ran ; some were noisy but 
others were quieter : 
And each, so he’ll swear, did straightway repair in quest of its lucky pro- 
rietor. 
Kiews queens, and great swells, of whom history tells, some sinful, some sad, 
and some sainted, 
In a they followed the gander, which ‘one, Mr. Mason, has 
nted. 
Mituais’ Hebrew Diabolus (effort Parabolous) nursing his blue-eyed hyzena 
(By some called a cat, while some cried thereat, “‘ Wolf,” because they’d not 
robably seen a 
Wild beast of the kind); Joan of Arc, who’s defined by scholars as “ Armour 
very’ rum-que”’ 
(For short at the knees cut-off she’s, as one sees); that Jewess of Persia 
become quee- 
N, hight Esther (who dressed her, or whate’er possessed her, not to pitch on 
a colour that more fits ?) ; 
And that Damsel enslaving (she rather wants shaving) who’s making the 
Roman cry forfeits ; 
Then that Jane Shore of Prinsgr’s! and also—deinceys—the Lady so lazy and 


parrotty 

(Why should “auricomus,” abroad and at home, us so pester with periwigs 
carrotty 7) ; 

And the Japanese Maid (whose colours are laid with the brilliance of hues in 
a missal, 


But whose loveliness finish would hardly diminish tho’ from Wuist er for that 
you may whistle’) ; 

Leicuton’s Mother and Child (they drive one quite wild! They’re cream, 
roses, swansdown, and ermine! 

Though why those big cranes should walk on their brains is a question one 
cannot determine) ; 


And Helen of Troy, who fills us with joy (what her beauty could heighten | 


or sweeten 
These paintings of Le1cuton one might lay a plate on—they all look so good 
to be eaten !) ; 





| 
| 
| 


| 
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And Priests by Lecros (we all of us know, of course, that a 


‘** Lutrin ”’’s a Lectern), 
Vho are looking as if they were dolls, they're so stiff and wooden 

they can’t arm or neck turn ; 

The Spaniards of Buxcess, whose loud “ bravo’ urges the bull an 
‘‘odd man” to toss up again ; 

Wanp’s stare-y Queen Mary, who in her quandary, upsets that poor 
hackneyed old cup again ; 

Sir ~~ own Double (who surely a‘snub'll receive from the critical 

oggies, 


So severely they look on the sketch in the book, though what that 


may be quite a fog is) ; 

And Coper’s Painter-Monk (wherein money's been sunk 
Kensington, though there's complaining 

That no Exhibition Industrial admission would grant it as mere paper- 
staining) ; 

And Cassandra afflicted, as Sanpys has depicted, because the good 
people of ‘Troas 

Took her to be humming (like our Dx. Cummixc, whom a very small 
profit we know as) ; 

A chap of no small limb, by Warts, you may call him grim Esau 
in one of his rages ; 

And beggars whose larks are not up to the Marks of the tooth- 
ache that racked the Dark Ages; 

And Puuitiips’s Nigger, a very queer figure, whom (without an in- 
tention to flout him), 

One feels quite a qualm to see bear off the palm with so many good 
pictures about him; 

And Joun Puriurr’s Priest, who'd fain know the least Munitto will 

take for that painting ; 

some hundreds beside our R.A. would have spied had ‘he 

not at this point fallen fainting. 

unconscious he lay while the other ar-ray departed in solemn 

procession, 

And left him behind, on the matting reclined, an insensible man in 
possession. 


by South 


With 


Quite 


{So extreme this may seem, you'll esteem it a dream ; but he'll scream | 


if you deem it ideal. 


“Such a dance” he'll advance, “ could not chance in a trance. No 
romance !—at a glance, it was real!"’] 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
Toran Fatrvure or Nicuotas! His Apso_vuTeE WINNER Or THE 
Goopwoop Cur Seratcugep!! Heavy Losses or Our Prorner!!! 
GLAPIATEUR!!!! GruapraTeur!!!!! GuapiateuR!!!!!! Exeru- 


sive Tip ror THe Sr. Lecer!!!! 


Belgravia. 

The pitcher, Mr. Editor, who goes often to the well gets broken at 
last, and goes to the bad. Such has been partially the fate of your 
own Nicholas. For (nearly) the first time in the Prophet's life, I have 
led my supporters, my good and kind supporters, the Sportive Men of 
England, into an error. That their losses have been less than my 
own is as sincere a aspiration as ever rose from a prophetic breast 
belew. 

It would be idle at this time of day, and after a catastrophe which 
has metaphorically stained the turf of my native land, for Nicuozas 
to pretend that Gladiateur won the Goodwood Cup. NuicHoLas was 
present at the race, and witnessed the victory of Ely, whom he 
always, as you may possibly not remember, said to be a real great 
horse, and likely to win, especially as Nicnoxas predicted his defeat 
of General Peel at Ascot. Still, the Prophet sent you Gladiateur, and 
no kid about it, week after week. 

Sir, that animal (previously selected for the Derby by Nicnoxas, 
when at long odds, so that if a fair average be taken you have not 
really lost by the old man’s predictions after all) would have won, and 


scratched’ All the prophets in Great Britain, than whom perchance 


j 


| 


the blow is not so ruinous as it might have been. ha 
_ to give up my house, but I shall find it absolutely necessary to insist 
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Fortunately for Nircnoxas he had been hedging off a little, so that 
T shall not have 


upon am increase of wages. 

The Prophet has very little doubts that the malignant detractors 
who have so long been dogging of his steps will endeavour to set you 
against him, but can proudly point te an almost unprecedented series 
of great events on which [ have landed you triumphant as a counter- 
poise to a failure which no one can more readily or honestly admit 
than the old man. 

Little do I know of human nature, ¢ix, or physiognomy, if your 


amiable disposition permits itselé to be diwerted into rancorous aver- 


sion by the-slanders of the envious. At his period Nienonas can read 


a man's characterat a glance; and if there is any one feature which 
has more than usually struck him as being almost impressed upon 


your brow, whether as an editor er only as a human being, it is the 
motto, ‘‘ Let us speak of a man as we find him.” Hence, I fully trust, 
sir, and I confidingly believe, that you will continue me as Sportive 


Editor of the New Scrious, not but what I have had offers from rival 


organs; but if you grant the slight increase of salary will never 


_ desert you to the last. 


To the general public I can only say'to them that it is mot even in 


Prophets to invariably command success, (but that the St. Leger will 


/make amends 


'perehance a more afluble body of young gentlemen, though a little 


| 


for all. And to the other contributors, than whom 


gay, I hope they will not bear NicnoLas @ grudge, but receive him 


| 
| 


| 
| 


with the right hand of fellowship when hemext puts in an appearance 


,at your office, and will readily explain the whole affair‘to them over 


a good glass of sherry wine. 
And now, my noble Sportive Men, now for the Leger. Never you 
mind what happened at Goodwood; but go forth into the highways 
and the byeway, and put every possible penny while you can upon 
Tue Ansoture Winnge or THe St. Laogr—Gapiatevr. 


And if that's not a definite prophecy, I'll eat the:Count de Lagrange’s 
head ! Nicno.as. 
Ihave a good thing fornext year's Derby. 
——Soo eee 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Binp-Fancier.—Your friend is right. Thesommon Bantam does 


become a bird of passage—when kept in thetfront*hall. 


A Younc Lavy entreats us to insert a letter to a gentleman, in 
which she states that owing to “ dear pa being rather strict’ she has 
not hitherto been able to tell her love, and therefore wishes to com- 


-municate it through our columns, knowing that the gentleman in 


question is “a weekly reader of Fun.” 


However much this last 
statement may prove him to be an intelligent, educated, and refined 


person, and no doubt highly eligible as a suitor, she must excuse our 


not complying with her request. 
Patrry.—We have heard of such musical instruments as the sackbut 


‘and psaltery, but never of the psalt-buttery. 


Frorxa.—We regret to say that plants will occasionally become 
disorderly. Several quite young slips in our garden may be observed 


striking ; and we have even seen a mignonette box! 


a more delusive body of men, though pretentious, could not make it 


to do so. 

When the news of the scratching reached his ear, Nicno.as was so 
excited that he very nearly burst a vessel. His is not that time of 
life at which one hears sudden of a great calamity without emotion 
mingled with dismay, and though the Count pe Lacranog has a 


perfect right to withdraw his horses when he likes, yetif that Count | 


or any other Frenchman had been near Nicnowas at the time when the 


news did reach your Prophet, why, sir, not all the Imperial Guards 
| cause they are generally considered to be stationery. 


in Paris should have prevented your Old Man from lifting his 
withered arm and smiting of him down! 


is verging on patriarchal iods, and has pat the pot on heavy, it is 
hard to lose a great portion of the modest provision you may have 
made for those who are to come after. 


re 


Visticuffs are not the usual | 
occupation of a serene old age, but when an English gentleman | 


i 
} 
i 


' 
i 


Lecau.--We know very little of the law, but we should think that 
“Tf you don’t go I'll kick you out,” would not be aceepted as a proper 
notice of ejectment. & 

Matiiva Janz complains that her lover is so shy she fears he will 
never propose unless she can “hem him into a corner.”” She had 
better apply to the editor of the Young Linglishwoman, who will no 
doubt give her the pattern of the requisite stitch. 

B.B.—Please don't send us any more sketches. 
rough, and we are not good sailors. 

Pro.tx.—-Your joke is excellent, but a little long. When we can 
devote an entire number to its publication we shall be delighted to 


They are very 


could have won, and should have won, but then how can a horse win if | do so. 





SHOCKING CRUELTY. 
A sma.i boy, while loitering on an errand in the neighbourhood of 
a pillar-box, observed an old gentleman, of seemingly humane appear- 
ance, deliberately despatching a letter. ‘The inhuman m r was 
reported to the authorities, and the police are on the track. 


— 





A Radical Riddie. 
Wuy are the Conservatives like note paper and envelopes? Be- 


“DEAR ME, I DIDN'T SEY IT WAS YOU!” 


Spain has at last recognised Italy. But then the Spanish are a 
very short-sighted race, so there's some excuse for the delay, 


—_——.- 
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OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 













Eprtor,—On your side of the Channel there exists a d belief | 
| in the French stage. The theory in England is that the meanest | 






continental theatre, metropolitan or provincial, is, in comparison with 
your own leading theatres, as superior as Hyperion to a Satyr (N.B. 
And here let me prove to you that I am nota comic writer, for if 
I had been I enie bows said “‘ as superior as Syperion to a Hatter’’), 
that there is more “‘ go”’ in the meanest French “ super’’ than in your | 
most popular low comedians, that French plots are triumphs of inge- 











nuity, that French mechanism is the perfection of stage machinery, 
and that French actors alone are competent to do justice to poor old 
Swaxespgeane. Acting under the influence of this belief, Englishmen | 
of a certain calibre make a point of visiting every continental theatre | 
they find in their route, and with a grand indifference to the meaning 
of the dialogue, conscientiously sit out dramas, in fifty acts, and seven 
hundred and twenty-five ialeenn, from the opening scene in the 
cabaret to the last scene in Heaven or in Hades, as the case may be. 
So, wherever Englishmen flock, Frenchmen build them a theatre, and 
antiquarians of a future date will be able to trace the favourite conti- 
nental haunts of travelling England by the ruins of the local theatre, 
= as we are able to spot out the halting places of the body of the 
ate Quezw Exzanor (of blessed memory) on its way to its last 
resting place. ’ 

At this bathing place of mine (which, as I said before, may be 
Diarritz, or Brest, or Boulogne, or anywhere you please on the western 
coast of France), there isa theatre, and in that theatre are collected 
what I suppose to be the very worst company of singers and actors 
ever incorporated. It is not that they are simply bad, it is that they | 
are unendurably detestable ; it is that to look at them is madness, and 
to listen to their voices is hypochondria in its worst form. It is that 
they are absolutely appalling in their incompetence. And, in common 
with all other French actors they have this fault, that they cannot 
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Gentleman ey “the wus," to Pump, with whom he is by ne means ac- 
ELL, GOOD NIGHT, OLD ¥'LER! nut, I sHay, Aow cold your 
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A BRACE OF BALLADS. 


No. 1—THE SOLITARY ANGLER. 


Wuart rapture on a rainy day, 
To ramble by the brook ; 
To find the finny tribes at play, 
And watch them—with a hook! 
What bliss to view the wobbling float 
Bob softly down the stream ; 
Not very much unlike a mote 
Which dances in a beam! 


Whene’er some gudgeon jumps above 
The surface for a fly, 

It calls to mind those days of love, 
When this fond heart leapt high. 

But when the flyless fish descends, 

I heave a sigh and say, 

“Ah! Love is like a fly which tends 

To dazzle—then betray !”’ 


| No. 2.—THE HILARIOUS TOPER. — 


Go, varlet! bring a beaker crowned 
With juice of sunny Spain ; 
I care not though the room go round, 
It must come right again. 
| Go, bid thy mistress make a score 
Of all I take to drink, 
Upon the slate behind the door, 
Or else with pen and ink. 


I love to quaff the purple stream, 
Fresh from its prison-cask : 
It makes the optics mildly beam, 
And that is all I ask. 
Mine eye is glazed, I cannot walk, 
And dare not, will not run; 
Then, varlet, with a piece of chalk, 
Score up the Lively One! 


_ 





| RAT(E)IOCLINATION. 

| By A DissenTER (WHO DOESN’T PAY). 
CuvuRCHMEN should not make a fuss, 
When we rail at their research : 


Since each year the ‘‘ Church rates”’ us, 
Surely we may rate the Church! 





keep their hands off poor old injured Suaxespeare. They will 


bespatter him with their detestably patronizing adulation, uliLough 
they know no more about him than Monsieur Le Buonp does. 
What in the world could have actuated M. M. Something and Some- 
body to write such a piece as the apparently immortal Songe d'une 
nuit d’ Eié passes my power of divination. It is not a translation of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, but an original piece, a comic opera, 
in fact, and the time is laid in the reign of Etmanetu. It is an old 
piece, forI remember seeing it sixteen years ago, and it is an inter- 
esting piece, for it presents a host of famous personages whom it is 
always interesting to meet. The plot is as follows: Queen Elizabet, 
returning from an evening party with her bosom friend, Meese 
Olivia, is caught in the rain, and, with a view to shelter, enters a 

ublic house, which may or may not be the Boar's Head at Eastchepe. 
Now, on this very night Falstaff, Latimer the martyr, Pishop Bob 
Ridley, and others have met to give a spread to Sir Williams Shakis- 
pire, who we learn was short, rather humpbacked, very knock-kneed, 
and a Jew. 

The Rev. Doctor Hugh Latimer immediately falls in love with 
Meese Olivia, and Queen Elizabet adores Sir Williams. But Meese 
Olivia also loves Sir Williams, and as Meese Olivia gives some occasion 


| to Doctor Latimer to suppose that Sir Williams is preferred to him, 
| he and Sir Williams fight a duel. 


The rest of the play is taken up 
(as I understand it) by passages from the well-known intrigues between 
Elizabet and Sir Williams, and Sir John Falstaff, a tall, elderly cynic, 










with weak knees, a long pendulous hooked nose, carrotty hair, anda | 


generally Mephistophelian presence, who enlivened the comic scenes 
with his rich humour. Yours, etc., 
SNARLER. 


A Theatrical Query. 


War is an Olympic audience like a boat trying to land at Madras? 


Because it finds it difficult to get-through The Serf. 





by THOMAS BAKER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——— ae 








| Pathos, and 
an audience that was none the less discriminating for being small. | Bod 
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Necessitas non Habet Leg(e)s. 


‘* NECESSITY ALONE COMPELS ME TO TAKE THIS STEP!” 








FROM OUR STALL. 


Dvnixe the temporary absence of the regular company, the manage- 
ment of the Haymarket has been assumed by Mr. Water Mont- 
GOMERY, a gentleman possessed of regular features, average education, 
a pleasing deportment, an agreeable voice, and a figure which any 
respectable tradesman would characterize without hesitation as “ex- 
cessively genteel.’’ He also possesses ambition—a slender capital in 
itself, but a valuable addition to the stage properties just enumerated. 
On Saturday week Mr. Montcomery, even in the face of tropical 
weather and a scanty audience, succeeded in playing Hamlet most 
creditably. His appearance in this character had evidently excited 
much interest in the dramatic circle, and there were quite as many 
actors in the front of the house as on the other side of the footlights. 
Mr. Montcomery has taken great pains to elaborate his part, and, 
even where he failed to astonish his audience, contrived not to dis- 
appoint it. The soliloquy that closes the second act was delivered 
with considerable passion; but the last scene in the play was a little 
tame, and looked more like a second-fate apotheosis than a case of 


trom the ‘‘ Messiah” be played on an organ while a Prince of Denmar 

(whose only redeeming points are filial affection and a tolerable com- 

ry ce anauage) goes out of the world? ‘This is in the worst pos- 
e taste. 





poisoning by steel. And why—oh, why—should the finest mente | played by Mu. 


JOHNSON AND BROWN. 


A Mora From THe Rar. 


I reap ’tother day on the railroad 
How Jounson and Brown had been fined 
For breaking the company’s bye-laws— 


} A fault to which men are inclined, 


Poor Jonnson had stepped on the platform 
Before the train stopped—without care ; 

Brown rode in a first-class compartment, 
And paid but a second class fare. 


There’s Brown with a bad broken ankle, 
And forty bright shillings the worse; 
There’s Jounson with character damaged, 
Besides the harm done to his purse ; 

But still as the steam bore me onward, 
I mused on each posted-up “ case,”’ 
And thought—if this life were a railroad 
How many would be in their place! 


How many we meet on life’s journey 
With “through” tickets paid all the way, 

And the pleasantest stations to stop at, 
Who’re never contented to stay— 

To stay till the good that awaits them 
May fairly and fully be claimed, 

But alight while the train is in motion 
Without being even ashamed! 

But these are by no means the worst sort 
Of people to whom I allude, 

Who for “‘ taking ’’ have very large powers, 
With “ giving ’’ are not much imbued— 

Who get the best things this world offers 
And very small interest pay 

In the good they should do unto others— 
Yet find life a fair summer's day. 


Then am I not right in my notion, 
That people as bad as poor Buown, 

And worse than poor Jounson, may flourish 
When conscience has gone out of town? 
Who alight from life’s train while in motion 

Without either reason or care, 
And ride in a first class compartment, 
And pay only second class fare ? 








Sm Epwarp Buriwer Lytron’s highly over-rated and bombastic 
play of The Lady of Lyons has also been produced at the Haymarket, 
with Mr. Waiter Montocomeny—the name is such a delicious 
mouthful that, with your permission, we will write it again—Wa.tan 
Montcomery as the hero, and Miss Hearn as the heroine; but as we 
did not witness the performance, and are not gifted with second sight, 
and are not the Davenrort Broruexs or Miss Louise AnpExson 
—to all and each of which facts we can make oath if required— 
we shall abstain from criticising it. 

As we are rather short of topics this week, we will, with the kind 
permission of BenJAMIN Wenstenr, Ese., give some information as to 
some theatrical events that are “ to come off,” as your sporting prophet 
Nicwoias would say, than whom a more amusing old person, though 

rhaps a little unprincipled. The Adelphi Theatre is about to pro- 

uce an Adelphi drama (start not, dear reader, it is true), written b 
Mr. Dion Bovecicavutt, author of The Collegians, L'Hhomme LBilase, 

Louis Onze, Le Vampire, The Colleen Born to be Drowned, All Amon 
the Fog, Metropolitan Timidity, &c., &c. The oe of th drama is 
be Kip Van Winkle, and the character of Rip Van Winkle is to be 
Jon Jerrvgenson, the tallest of transatlantic celebrities, 
fn. OwEns, of course, retires to make room for Mx. Jevvenson. Not 
admirable an admirable succeeds, but one American comedian another 
American comedian. In the States Mu. Jzrvrenson is a rage, and 


Mn. Henny Manston is as perfect a Ghost as if the part | when our Dundreary dundrearyised to Yankeedom, Mu. Jurrzxsoy, 


had been written for him, and gave an admirable picture of a prosy | ag Asa Trenchard, the American cousin, shared the applause. 


old apparition who has only one good story to tell, and doesn’t wish to 
spoil it by bringing the point in too early. Mx. Sinciam, as Claudius, 
rolled his eyes about the stage until it was painful, not to say impos- 
sible, to look at him. Mx. VoLiame (another stranger to this theatre), 
played Polonius, but not very well; and Mx. Feunanpez (a third 
stranger), played Laertes, but not well at all. We have reserved, as a 
bonne bouche, the mention of Miss Mapox Ropextson, a young and 
extremely prett 


provincial actress, who gnade a triumphant first 
appearance as 


phelia. Both her acting and singing were full of 
secured her a well-merited expression of enthusiasm from | 





ooo 


Poetical Justice. 
We take the following from a morning paper :— 


“Tux Baron ve Bope.—We are happy to hear that Government has at last 
recognized the long-contested claims of this genticman, by confe:ring on his only 
daughter, Avoverta, grant of £1000 a year,”’ 

We are happy to hear it too. Pam has shewn, in thus shelling out, 
that like Lanvon's celebrated sea-shell, he “‘ Remembers his Augusta 
e.” 
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TOWN TALK. | 


By rar Savunrener rx Socrery. 


PRISONER'S sketch of the 
treatment he receives | 
——= from the authorities is a | 
= thing to be received with 
== caution. But the state- | 
ment made by a man | 
called Janvis, tried the | 
other day at Croydon, | 
: presents features which | 
———— should not be hastily | 
- overlooked. He was | 
brought up on the charge 
of stabbing a Scripture- | 
reader, against whom it | 
was proved he enter- | 
tained no malice. He | 
alleged that he com- | 
mitted the offence as the | 
only means by which to | 





obtain a hearing, there 
being no other way of | 
making an appeal against | 
the mode in which he 
was treated in prison. 
The absence of any 
reason for wishing to hurt | 
the Scripture reader, the | 
MEATS slight nature of the | 
wounds, and the unfitness of the weapon used to inflict any serious 
injury, all unite in bearing out the man’s words. Of course the 
case as far as the assizes go collapses — the prisoner is convicted, 
and the prison authorities, through counsel, give what is called 
‘« triumphant refutation of the charges brought against them.’’ 

tut I for one hope that public attention will be drawn to the 
matter, and that the management of the jail in question will be closely 
scrutinised. It has been the fashion to speak of prisons as comfort- 
able clubs for criminals. They should not—probably are not—that ; 
but they must not become Inquisitorial dungeons. We must not 
torture our prisoners, if only because their natures are merely hardened 
by brutal treatment. For my part, I have a perpetual doubt of the 
humanity of Jacks in office. ‘The police are in too many cases savage | 
and relentless in the exercise of their despotic power, and I see no 
renson why we should consider prison-warders to be more highly 
gifted or less apt to play sad tricks while vested with a little bricf 
authority. 

I maaine few people will regret to learn that Mr. Porpr Hennessy 
has lost his seat in Parliament. Lf he be really talented, as some folks 
appear to have discovered, the lesson may not be thrown away on him, 
and he will learn to employ his powers, whatever they may be, to 
better effect when he becomes impressed with the certainty that 
modesty anddntegrity and independence are not entirely unnecessary 
in Parliament. If he be not talented but only impudent, the House of 
Commons is the better for his absence, so any way the people of King’s 
County have done well. 

Twat fortunate man, Carratn pr Neocron, who seems to have had 
the sacking of the Summer Palace at Pekin all to himself, is exhibitin, 
his valuable collection in London. It is a rare show—the jewelry | 
the mechanical curiosities are well worth a visit. The jade, and the 
enormous price set on it by the Celestials, form a commentary on the 
oddity of that deformed thief Fashion. One specimen, on which is 
carved segtence of instant death to the person on whom it is found, is | 
an instance of the mutability of fortune and the impotent omnipotence | 
of Chinese emperors. It would be great fun if the Brother of the Sun 
were to file a criminal injunction against the gallant captain, who, by 
the way, cannot I suppose carry his loot to Loot-ctia Jurisiorum for 
fear of annexation. 

Waar an abominable time they are in repairing our streets. The 
Strand has for long past been blocked as effectually as if the Metropo- 
lican Board of Works had laid their heads together for that purpose. | 
Why cannot our streets be mended as quickly and expeditiously as | 
those of Paris? The accidents which result from the divergence of | 
traftic into nAIToW bye-ways, and the loss of busine ss and hindrances to 
commerce, are things which one might think would produce their own 
remody. But no! All the busy blood is diverted from one of the 
main arteries of London apparently for the sole pu ae of su plying 
a few idle Celts with an open space where they sky bunae ond uate 
like so many Mariuses seated on the ruins of cartazce. _ 

Tue theatres are closing. Delightful Miss Maxie Witton departs 
to charm the provinces with a clever company and two first-rate | 


NN 


FUN. 


| “silly season’’ is setting in. 2 
| way of a topic for correspondenge. No more Bee-master I sincercly 


| THE 


|mind. One fatal morning I was instructed in the elements of morality; 
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pieces, War to the Knifeand La Sonnambula. Brother Sam recruits 
at Scarborough, and then turns his attention to the country too. But 
though the theatres are closing, we have still Arrah-na- Pogue, and if that 
were the only play going in London, I wouldn't mind going to the theatre 
six times a week. Mr, WALTER MontGomery, however, also steps into 
the gap and takes the Haymarket, where he is putting SuHaxesprare 
on the boards. I can’t help wishing, for thesake of so meritorious an 
actor, that SHAKESPERARE were the only play-Brit he produced. He 
has a charming Ophelia in higcompany—lL hope London will not part 
with Miss Ronentson—and in Mr. Menraeumone of the few players 
who can act Osrie, one of the most, difficult characters in all Hanilet to 
my thinking, small as the part is. 

Tue magasines this month strike meas rather dull, as if their in- 
terest had gone out of town like the rest of the world. The same | 
complaint may be urged against thimgs in general, and it is plain the | 
I,wonder what the Zines will start by 


ee 


trust. | 


Lines to my Umbrella, 


Au! what is that companion dumb 

That autumn, winter, spring, or sum- 

Mer I should always have? My um- 
Berella! 





But, ah! too off when showers come, 

What is’t, as Yankees say, “ at hum” 

That I have left behind? My um- 
Berelia! 


rrr 


What does too oft a loan become 

To friends whose honesty is numb? 

(Friendship meets no return) My um- 
Berella! 


Henceforth then, foul or fair, by gum! 

Whether or no they hoist the drum 

I'll never part from thee, my um- 
Jerella! 


Henceforth, too, I'll my latest crumb, 
My latest drop, my fortune’s sum, 
Give to my friend—but not my um- 

: Berella. 


TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 
VIT. 
OF IGNORANCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PURSUIT 


At last, then—after a series of preterhuman struggles and heroi 
sacrifices—I have succeeded beyond my wildest hopes in the task otf 
emancipating this intellect from the fetters of Knowledge. At present, 


| I am proud and happy to say, this mind is very nearly a blank ; and, 


after casting off the few rags of memory that still cling about me and 
furnish the materials of this brief sketch, I shall have nothing left me 


| but a placid and benign old age, spent in the bowers of unfading 


Ignorance and refreshed by the breezes of perpetual Oblivion. I deem 


it, however, a solemn duty—before quitting the mart, the temple, and 


| the crowded street for ever—to leave my fellow men some record of 


my life and labours. Should these lines meet the eye of some wan 
student, sicklied over with a pale cast of intense application to books, 
perchance this may arrest his futile course and induce him to retreat, 
while there is yet time, from the baneful influences of Learning! 

My parents were highly intellectual persons, but as honest as could 
be expected under such circumstances. The first few years of my life 
were guileless (for, being ignorant, how could I be guilty +) but, alas: 
my days of innogence were numbered, and Knowledge, the parent of 
Crime, soon began to invade with stealthy steps my too receptive 


in the afternoon I stole raspberry jam. Every new idea that was 
grafted npon me blossomed forth into scme improper action. By 
degrees the whole fabric of my primitive purity was undermined by 


| those twin demons, the Multiplication-table and the Spelling-book. 
_ I became corrupted by the honied poison of Pryxocx and the subtle 


venom of Doctor Watts. I saw the abyss that yawnod for me, and 


| struggled passionately but in vain to turn back. Then my tormentors 


added one pang more deap than all to the agonies of my  self-abase- 


| ment; they’called me clever ! ‘They sent me to school, and I received 
prizes! And—wretch that I am—lI snew that I was doing wrong, ye 


still I went on learning. But a day of release was near. 


ee 
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At the age of twenty-one my intellect crawled out of this fetid pool 
and shook itself; and I cried, like one who struggles with a night- 
mare, “I will be ignorant again. Ignorance is happiness and inno- 
cence and health ; and I am particularly partial to all three!’ From 
that moment I began to cultivate Forgetfulness, and soon found myself 
making rapid progress. In some questions I satisfied myself with 
Doubt instead of pure Ignorance. For instance, I had been taught 
that two and two made four; but in that case, I argued, each of those 
twos would have to represent the exact half of four. Now, if*I put 
down a couple of twos on a slate, it is impossible for me te make them 
exactly alike, for absolute identity cannot exist. Yet the very person 
who asserts that two is the half of a four will add a very Jarge two to 
a very /itt/e two and profess to have solved an arithmetical problem 
by making four out of them. Out upon such arithmetic, say IL! 
Thus, you see, [ passed from Knowledge to Doubt and from Doubt to 
Denial. But that was not enough to satisfy me; for Denial is merely 
Knowledge standing on its head, and it was as bad for me to be sure 
that two and two did not make four as to know that they did. It was 
| néeessary to become ignorant that such things as figures existed. I 
| would go abroad and forget them. 
| After disposing of all the books in my possession, and bidding all 
| my friends an eternal farewell—for, of course, I had no intention of 
| knowing anybody on my return—I left England for the purpose of 
| bringing to maturity my already budding ignorance of things in 
' 





general. On my arrival in France—after a passage during which the 
knowledge of our vessel’s motion was continually being impressed 
upon me in a painful manner—I avoided great cities and sought 
oblivion in silent by-ways and thinly-populated villages. Being 
wholly unacquainted with the French language, my mind was fortu- 
nately closed against the intrusion of any further ideas, while every 
day of my absence from Great Britain contributed something to the 
stores of my forgetfulness, which were now rapidly increasing. 

From village to village I strayed on, passing my days in thinking 
about nothing and my nights in a dreamless trance. My health was 
perfect, owing to a complete freedom from brain-work, and my spirits 
were lightened by the consciousness of returning innocence. I have 
reason to believe that I passed through beautiful scenery; but I 
always made a point of pretending not to see it, lest I might be 
induced, in spite of myself, to give an opinion about it, or at all events 
to remember some of it. I ascended the Alps, and spent the winter 
at the summit of the St. Gothard. I descended into the Valais and 
associated with innocent idiots. Here a profound thought struck me, 
quite by accident. It is this; the born idiot cannot appreciate the 
joys of ignorance, but only the man who has once known, and after- 
wards repented of it as J have! 

On returning to England I went and lived quite alone, wholly 
occupied in my one pursuit. I believe that I am at last near the goal. 
[ cannot answer the simplest questions, and my eyesight has been 
failing me for the last few years, so that I am saved the trouble and 
the danger of looking at things. I write this through an amanuensis ; 
at least, he calls himself by that name. What it means I know not. 

Farewell, reader! I have now done my duty to mankind. In 
half-an-hour I shall be totally ignorant. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have been much pleased with a work just issued by Sanpers 
and Ortey, called Beaux and Belles; a Dramatic Tale of the Olden 


/\ne. The incidents are unforced, and the dialogue is natural. In 
siving a sketch of the story (which is in seventeen scenes and blank 
TS), we shall also give a taste of the style in which it is written. 


The first scene represents “a genteel cottage in the Highlands,” 
where a conversation between Miss Marianne and her sister, Miss 
Jemima, is interrupted by a call from Miss Flora, Miss Lucy, and 
their cousin Henry Morton. The entire party then run off to visit 
Aiken Castle, where they are kindly received by Miss Jane and Miss 
Dolly. After many diversions, during which the ladies display 
Jacobite principles, and a tendency to play practical jokes on Mr. 
Morton, everybody retires to by-by. Here a delightful surprise 
awaits us, for no sooner is the stage clear, than Prince Charlie “enters 
the apartment by a secret door,” and soliloquizes. Of course his 
Presence explains the political peculiarities of the previous conversa- 
tion, though it has nothing whatever to do with the plot, being his 
‘rst and only appearance in the drama. Scene the fifth is laid in 









I'll open up, expert, the gown again. 

Has it been basted merely ? Never mind. 

Now, at the last, I’ve got in my head. 

Ah, ha! the euffs! Then off the gown must come. 
The Shighteap? Now the knife, the knife again 
Must force an entrance for my busy 


| 
| 
| The clock he light let me bl 
e cloc ’ the h now me DlOW. 
And in cect sheets I go.” 
So he leaps into bed and then out again, yelling, 

“‘ How like a lusty bullock I could roar, 

Let me examing. "What if snakes are there ?’’ 
| The painful truth is at last explained thus : 
In their fan and folly, 
| sts With sprigs of holly!’’ 
and the victim of these horrors 
. Henry Morton, M.A. He inhabits a 


‘Oh, ladies, ladies 

Have merely strewn 1 
Fifteen years have now el 
next comes before ws as the & 
manse, is very a des 











{ 








’ and eeeeepcinted in love, 
speaks rather of .”” A domestic incident enables 
him to exhibit his presence of a y*when the cock rushes in and 
exclaims, 4 ca wa 

“ The calves have broken thit ‘the garden fence!" 
Mr. Morton replies, with ev y 6 
“Then Janet, drive out with A y's help.” 
Meanwhile the longs to see Mr. Morton married and 
| settled. He is much On ‘the siibject, by a lady Adelina Haw- 
| thorne, and at lust a meeting of elders is called at the session-houso 


_ about it, at which twelve elders make twelve speeehes. The reverend 
gentleman is sént for, and mildly but firmly requested to choose a 
wife. The twelfth elder gives him a hint thus: 

“ Sir, two miles off the Misses Lily live, 
And ibly both one and all will wed. 
All educated well in every branch, 

If we except, perhaps, the spinning-wheel, 

But that’s of little moment, let me say, 

As all are pious, and not very gay.’’(') 

In the twelfth scene, Mrs. Lily, Miss Tily, Julia, and Maria, ro- 
| ceive the minister, whose white eravat is, for a wonder, “ very neatly 
tied,” After a private parley with mamma, he “ pops’’ to Miss Lily, 
| who snubs him without pity. But he bears no malice, and merely 
| says, “* Please you, Miss Lily, will you send your sister?’ Julia treats 

him befter, and finishes by saying, “ Give me half a month, at least, 
to think, and then I'll let you know with pen and ink.” ‘The parson 
departs happy, but quite forgets his hat, and Maria, the youngest girl, 
runs after him to restore it. On catching him in the avenue she says, 

“You left your hat, sir, and had disappeared 

When accidentally I found it out. 

Allow me, if you please, to put it on. 

A gnat has lighted on your white cravat, 

Allow me to remove it, Rev. sir! 

‘Tis beautifully clean, and tasteful tied.” 


The minister, whose partial success appears to have turned his brain, 
mistakes Maria for her sister, and begs to know whether she can’t 
make her mind up on the spot, and render him a happy man, whereupon 
in ignorance of his previous engagement, Maria does make her mind 
up and acceptshim. Of course Mrs. Lily is a little shocked at first on 
hearing all about it, and asks for particulars. Maria tells her with an 

unintentional cockney pun, that 1¢ was 
“Nothing particular—a gnat affair. 
The creature lighted on his white cravat, 
I took it gently off and let it go. 
‘Then he proposed to marry me—that’s all.”’ 

Miss Julia makes way very sensibly for her sister, having, if truth 
must be told, “ another prize in ss The prize in question is a 
Captain Ronald Fraser, who providentially turns up in the last scene 
on purpose to marry her. Miss Lily pairs off with @ mysterious 
Frederick, who proves to be the brother of Lady Hawthorne, and the 
drama closes at the George Hotel, with a friendly but unsuccessful 
attempt to make'the Reverend gentleman drink more wine than is good 

| for him. 

Such, as far as a hurried review will convey it, is the plot of Beauz 
and Belles. The reader of our observations will see that it is admi- 


Henry's apartment, where that youth (blissfully unconscious of the rably adapted for the stage, and we have little hesitation in pro- 


Pretender’s proximity), is preparing for slumber. Here we shall 
make extracts to show the frightful persecutions by which our hero is 
Visited at the hands of his lady friends :-— 
‘‘ The gown—the nightgown—round the skirt is shut! 
Ha, ha! there has been here some desperate flirt. 
Sewed up, in fact, as firm as hands could stitch, 
. But, fortunate, I have my trusty knife. 


nouncing the work “ new and original.” 





PROVERBIAL PHILOBCPIY. 


| _ Ir Da. Commer had stood for any borough at the shortest notice, 
there is no doubt he would have been immediately elected on the 


| Liberal principle of srfiall profite and quick returns. 
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FEARFUL 
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THREAT 


Small Boy :—“ Now, Ma, i You DON’T GIVE MB SIXPENCE, I'LL sIT DowN!”’ 


COMICAL CHEMICALS. 


In the July number of the Chemical Society's Journal there is an 
essay “On the Action of Nascent Hydrogen on Azodinaphthyldia- 
mine '’—a subject which is hardly calculated to rivet the attention of 
non-professional readers, especially as it is dealt with in prose. 
Treated metrically, perhaps, it might appeal to a wider circle, and in 
this conviction we have thrown the treatise into melodious verse, con- 
fining ourselves as much as possible to words of less than ten syllables. 
We dedicate our lyric to Mu. W. H. Penn, the author of the original 
easay in the C. S.’s J., and we call it—from circumstances under which 
it was composed— a 

AN 


ALCOHOLIC SOLUTION, 
Arn—*t Guy Fawkes.” 
The many metamorphoses which bodies undergo, sirs, 
When subjected to hydrogen, all chemists ought to know, sirs ; 
But only one who occupies ze ene position J am in 
Can calculate its action on Azodinaphthyldiamine ! 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


‘That hydrogen, in such a case, is certain to decolorize, 
Can hardly be a question for the man who has a skull or eyes. 
Solutions aleoholic must be saturated clammily 
In nipperkina or pipperkins (You know the Parxt family ’) 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 
You turn it to a palish buff, supposing you begin, sirs, 
a carefully digesting it with granulated tin, sirs ; 
en borrow some decanters, just to bottle the solution up ; 
But don’t attempt to drink it, or you'll knock your constitution up. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 
With sulphuretted hydrogen the residue is treated ; 
For my part, it's a sort of treat I shouldn't want repeated. 
Then filter pretty quickly—if you filter slow ‘twill militate 
Against the operation it may otherwise facilitate. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


| teers killed a sea-bird, by 
e 


The residue looks dirty, and of course you'll say, “ I’m sure if I'd 
A little boiling water I should like to get it purified!” 
Add hydrochloric acid—it will be of use in hurrying 
The crystallizing process, and will save a deal of worrying. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


But no! If we were to go on at this rate the next number of Fun 
would have to appear in three large volumes; and perhaps the editor 
wouldn't like to be thought eccentric. However, if any respectable 
chemist and druggist is dying to learn what the action of nascent 
hydrogen on Azodinaphthyldiamine may be, let him send a stamped 
envelope and a dozen boxes of his best ipecacuanha lozenges to 50, 
Fleet-street, and the envelope shall be returned without loss of time. 


MAXIMS. 
By a Contrapicrory PHrILosorHeEn. 


Wuo says one's acquaintances refuse to assist one in distress? 
When a man is reduced to straits his friends give him a wide berth. 

Who says that one’s foes take advantage of one’s misfortunes? 
When a man has got into difficulties his enemies pay him out. 

Who says that a starving man may look in vain fora meal? When 
a man has not money enough to pay for his dinner, there are plenty 
of people ready to give him a cold shoulder. 


A CREDULOUS BIRD. 


It is stated in the papers that one of the Tayport Artillery Volun- 
a shot from his carbine, at six hundred and 
eighty yards. Our rs will hardly be surprised to learn that the 
bird, who was deceived by a report at such a distance, was a gull. 


A Tory WHO HAS GONE OVER TO THE LIBERALS DURING THE RECENT 
Evecrions.—Vic-tory. 
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A LESSON IN DIP-LOMACY. 


Pam (to the Earl) :—“ NOW, JOHNNY, MIND YOU DONT GET OUT OF YOUR DEPTH AGAIN \” 
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MRS. BROWN VISITS THE MONUMENT. 


I pox’r think as I was ever more took a-back in my life than | 98 we might have been buried in the ruins.” 


when our JANE come in one morning afore ten with her eldest all of 
a eat and bustle, and says, “‘ Mother, they’ve been and drawed Joxr.” 

I says, “‘ Whatever do you mean—for the militia?’’ ‘ No,” says 
she, “‘ but for chairman, and he must go.”’ 

‘“‘Go where?” says I. ‘To Southend,” says she. 

I says, “‘ You don’t mean it?’’ “Yes,” she says, “I do, and I 
must go too.”’ 

“ What,” I says, ‘‘emigrate, with them WILLIAMSEs as was never 
heerd on agin, thro’ the ship a-taking fire a-coming agin a iceberg, as 
you'd think would put it out, but it didn't, thro’ bein’ froze, just as 
the plugs was that night as the sugar-baker’s was burnt down in 
Radclifie Highway, as was built on the spot close to where the Marrs 
was murdered, as my own mother know'd well, thro’ bein’ in the slop 
line, as was on a Saturday night, supposed to be a sailor, as didn’t 
eyen spare the baby in the cradle, and would have massacreed the 
servant gal only she was gone for to fetch the supper beer, and heerd 
the shrieks thro’ the key-hole, as was never discovered, thro’ them as 
was suspected a-hangin’ of theirselves in their garters, bein’ denied 
pen and ink, as p’raps would have led to disclosures.” ‘ No,” she 
says, ‘‘not emigrate, only out for the day along with them Odd 
Fellows.” 

I says, “ Rubbish.”’ I says, ‘Whatever is the use of giving one 
out for the day, and why ever not ? for I'm sure the fresh air will do 
you good, for that gal looks peeky.” ‘‘ Well,” she says, “I can't 
manage ’em all three; as Joz is agreeable to the infant and the boy, I 
thought as p’raps you'd take care of Janr.”’ 

Well, I ain’t one to say nay, and must allow as Jor is a steady man, 
tho’ not one as I cottons to in the general way; so I says, 
“When's it to be?”’ She says, “To-day, and so I brought the gal 
down here early.” 

“Well,” I says, “early it is.” So she says, ‘I can’t wait no longer, 


thro’ Jor a-bein’ a-waiting at the corner with them two, as p’raps the | , 
= hat | up and says, “‘ Look here, my boy;” I saya, “I dare says as you've 


, 


baby ‘ll wake up. 

So off she goes and leaves the little gal, as begun to whimper, but 
was soon pacified thro’ me a-sayin’ as we should go out somewheres 
too, but I says, ‘There ain’t no place for to get a mouthful of fresh 
air this sultry day without a journey.” 

Mrs. CuHaturn she'd come in, and was a-talkin’ friendly, and says, 
“Don't you think as the top of the Moniment must be fresh and 
pleasant thro’ bein’ that high ?”’ 

“ Yes,” I says, “ but whoever is to get up there, as am not one to 
go a-climbin’, as I holds to be foolishness, as Brown was a-readin’ on 
in the paper on Sunday about parties as went and fell off the Halps 
as is dangerous thro’ perpetual freezing, 2s must be slippy walking, 
let alone the climbin’, as the police in them parts did ought to put a 
stop to, as they docs parts as is dangerous on the ice, as I see myself 
in Victoria Park, where Mr. Sms, the baker, would have been 
drownded last winter, as is seventeen stone in his highlows, a heavy 
ligger for skates, if the Human Society hadn’t brought him up with a 
hookin’ his eye, as he'll carry to his grave.”’ So she says, ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
easy done is that Monimentif you takes it slow, and is only three- 
pence, as the view is well worth the money.”’ 

I says, ‘ Would you a-mind a-goin' too?’’ “ No,”’ says she. 

So we agreed as we'd start a little after twelve, me having give the 
child a bit of something, and not a-carin’ for much myself, as the ‘eat 
has damped the appetite, but made the beer relishing, and I only took 
a bit of bread and cheese, and so got off in good time. Well, we 
walked uncommon slow on the shady side, as is a gentle walk to 
lVish-strect-’ill, where it was put up, and certainly must be built 
mg for to be run up that high and not topple over like the 
chimbly at the brewery, as caused distraction to the neighbourhood as 
it fell on, as well I remembers a-seein’ it the Sunday follerin’ thro 
Brown and me a-goin’ pleasurin’ in that direction. I couldn't make 
out much as was wrote round except something about throwing their- 
selves off, as was put up thro’ parties a-doin’ of it constant, as was 
dangerous to them a-passin’, as the human body would be a-takin’ 
any one sudden from such a height. 

Well, we paid our money to a respectable old gentleman, and bought 
a book all about it, as I didn’t stop to read thro’ little Janz bein’ all 
of a fidget for to get up, and off she starts, as I followed pretty quick 
for a little way up, but ; 
as is, often the case with them as is stout a-hurryin’ up stairs. Why 
ever they should keep the place that dark I ean't think, as makes one 
all of a tremble, and that narrow as is squeezing work for two to pass. 
Glad I was to get up to the top, as was for all the world like bem’ in 


bow 
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. 


knowed all about everything, as they secmed to take a pleasure to 
listen to; but I don’t hold with chits of boys bein’ so full of their 
jaw, as did ought to listen. 


a large rat-trap, where there was several parties, a old gentleman and | 
his good lady and the grandson, as was a wonderful boy to talk, and i 





FUN. 





! 


| 
| 


| a clean party, wouldn't allow no such goin’s on here.”’ 


re 


| read a good deal.” 
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*“Oh,” says he, “ain’t it grand; look at the Tower, and there’s St. 
Paul's.” ‘ Yes,” says the old gent, “it’s awful grand, and to think 





says, “ Has anything been and fell in? Excuse me a-askin’, but 
havin’ a child with me as is not my own, tho’ my own daughter's, I 
shouldn’t like to run no risks, as the sayin’ is.” So he says, “ No,” 
he says; “but everything pretty soon would if they'd their ways as 
did it, as glories in slaughters would like for to see the streets a-flow- 
ing gory.” 

I says, “Wherever is the police as lets such be at large?” “Oh,” 
he says, “they don’t mind no police.” 

Then says I, “They did ought to be compelled.’ ‘Ah,’ says he, 
“‘they’re too deep for that, as would undermind any one, and we might 
all be blowed up in our beds.”’ 

Well, it give me such a turn, the idea ag if we wasn’t high enough 
already. So I says, ‘‘ Who is the parties you alludes to? for I'm 
sure the old gentleman as takes care on the place down below, as is 
“Why,”’ says 
the old gentleman, “ we're a-standin’ in the very spot where they did 
it as blowed out London as if it hadbeen a candle sudden, as is put 
up asa safeguard agin them.” 

I says, “ Mrs. Cuatury, let’s go,” I says, “if there's any danger ; 
for,” I says, “‘my head’s a-swimmim’ new,* So tho old gentleman 
says, “‘ No fear, mum, as long as we've got. WHALLEY.” 

I says, “Oh, indeed; but,’’ I says, ‘is he Lord Mayor?” “No,” 


‘ : = ? cS 5 ave » eae “ 4 , , ® ” 
such a turn over with your Odd Fellows ? You means as you're a-goin’ | he says, “but one as’ll keep down them Papists. 


“Oh,” I says, “I only wish ag Brow, was here, he'd talk to you, 
he would. You're one of them persegutors, are you?" “No.”’ he 
says, ‘‘ but I’m a-loekin’ out.” 

** Well, then,” I says, “‘ you'd better do it,’’ for I see as he was 
a-talkin’ foolish, and i didn't want none of his rubbish, and I'd got a 
ledge as I was a-settin’ on, and Mrs, Cuauim and me took some re- 
freshment as we'd got, and certainly, tho’ the sym was hot, there was 
a pleasant breeze, and we didn’t want that old feller a-hollarin’ is 
rubbish, as was downright preachin’, and so was the boy, as come 
a-talkin’ to me about ardent sperrits and unfulfilled prophets; so I 


“Yes,” says he, “and I've preached till the 
Papists got me turned out of the parks thro’ fear of me.’’ 

1 says, “Go along with your rubbigh and preachin’, teach your 
grandmother.”’ Well, that puts him up, and he says, “My grand- 
mother ain't a deaf hadder, as will drink distraction from a egg-cup,”’ 


| illudin’, no doubt, to what I was a-takin’. 


So I says, ‘‘ Now I tell you what it is, ’m not a-goin’ to stand 
none of your bosh.’’ He says, “ You're a profane old woman.” 

“Now,” I says, “I should be sorry for to forget as I'm a lady, 
but,’ I says, “if you gives me any more of your check I may wake 
you up, my lad.” 

If the old lady didn't come up and offer me a track, a-sayin’ as 
sperrits was a foretaste of a place as was nameless. 

I says, ‘Go along with your tracks and rubbish. You did ought 
to be ashamed of yourself a-using of such language to them as is 
only takin’ refreshments, as is necessary thro’ fear of chills, with 
draughts all round enough to blow your head off.” ‘“ Ah,” she says, 
“they'll find you out.” 

I says, ** Let em, I’m not ashamed of what I'm doin’; take care as 
you ain't found out yourself.’ Well, this puts her out, and if she 
didn't take on dreadful, and made the old gent and the boy join in all 
a-talkin’ fearful, it quite turned my blood, and if I didn’t let the 
bottle fall as I was a-tryin’ to get into the basket, as made the old 


| lady say as she rejoiced, 


So I says, ‘Mus. Cuatry, it's my opinion as they've got loose.” 
So I gets up and moves slow to the way down with little Jaws, and 
away I cuts down stairs like mad, Mus. Cuauir a follerin’. I'm 
sure I remembers nothin’ till I was safe on dry Jand, tho’ I did 


‘bump up agin one party on the stairs and knock him backards, as 


took it very perlite. 

So I tells the party as keeps the place of their goin’s on up there. 
He says, ‘It's only the teetotallers up to their little games, as comes 
here pretty often.” 

“Well, then,” I says, “they did ought to be made mind their own 
business, insultin’ of partics 2s don’t hold with their ways;’’ and I 
says, “Mxs. Cuauiin, mum, wherever is the basket?” She says, 


| Ain’t you got it?” 


was brought up short thro’ my breath a-failin’, | 


| 


“No,” says I. “ Then,” says she, “ I'll go up for it.”’ 

“No,” I says, “ never, and face them Innatics? I'd rather lose it,”’ 
as I did. 

So we walks home, and dead beat I-was, and, of course, the 
Moniment is very grand, and all that, but them teetotallers did ought 
to be kept off, as is a downright nuisance, as the sayin’ is. 


_—- -—- 





LIKE A THOUSAND OF BRICKS. 
Why are builders like rapid creepers? Because they are fond of 


running up a house in a single summer, 
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LAY! said Wursey, 
our umpire, ancient 
cricketser of the 
most renowned: 
and the battle is 
engaged. My faith! 


Name of a thousand 
thunders, it is the 
War, this combat 
assiduous, number- 
ous and feroshe! 

A good dog chases 
by race; me also, 
JEAN GODIN, is it 
that I am a worth- 
nothing? Let us 
see, tra, la, la, la! 

I poise the dats ; 
ha, ha, I shall han- 
dle the ouillow, at 
the crickets; let us 
see, then, who dovls 
me out! I have 
seen the Lord's 
Kensington Oval; 
I have seen the 
Honorable Hay- 
vArps, and Lord 
CrIPPENTER, and 
GEORGE'S OLD 
Parr, secular and 
immemorial _ relic 
of the middle age, 
and a LytTTeEL- 
STONES, & BOoLErR, 
a Vorker. Said I 
‘‘q Volker’? There 


a At a. ire agg XG Ey Jeol are Volkers and 
Volkers; but of 
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Volkers, my faith, there are legions! 

_ [never “ played” before ; but it is only the first step which costs. I confide myself 

in the courage of a gentleman, and in the old alacrity nervous, Gaulish, vivacious, | 

and alert. Jzan Govin may be dov/d out; but he never rends himself. He does not | 
| 


— Re. ey ee a ee 
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rend even his hair! I speak not of the garb. 

Ah, that it is elastic, supple, pliant, undulating as the argentine waves of the | 
ocean to the full of the moon—moon of honey, moon of harvest, moon of joy !— 
this pomenee of flannels, That it makes me to gambol, my faith! It tickles me | 
much. 

We have costumed and accoutred ourselves, we others, French, after the Frankish 
mode. — Diversified—brilliant of colour as the arch in the heaven, the bow of 
the rain—glittering, glittering as a memory of sunbeams yellow and torrid upon | 
waters that were azure and stecl—if we vanquish not, word of an honest man, we | 
shall please! 

The art to please—it is the inspiration of the Frank! 

‘ he art to dov/ out, it is the tradition of the Britannics! All goes well. The | 
Britons—stern, irascible, bilious—are ou‘s. Not more than a week has elapsed. | 



























Score :— | 
Tue Saxon SLocvuearrs. 
J.Smith—bovldGodin .. ..) .. ww ces | 
E. M. Grace (he tired himself, this cne) - id oe 48,437 
A Lockjaw (had to catch a train) ee ee ** .* 94 
Scrittlescrubs (a relation died) .. a s e ne 73 | 
Hon. Jumps (was recalled by the British Ambassador) »- 41,238 | 
Duke Humphreys (was faithful to his Jumps) .. 1,238 
A. B. C. D. Volker (felt thirsty)... se iP ee ae 745 | 
E. F. G, li. Volker (loved his brother) 2° ee ee °° 746 | 
I. J.K. LN olker (went to look for them) ee ee 08 747 
M. N. O. DP. Volker (not outs) a8 o° ee os 748 
Q. R. 8. T. Volker (went to bring up the rest of the family).. 749 
Wides, Byes, and No-balls (the English declined to count) .. 0 
— 
My faith, we shall now see! 
. a 7 o . > . . 
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Suffering under a pain atrocious, I subjoin the record, sad and funereal, of 
! our fate. 
iil The medicine, he has just gone away ! 
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is it “Pisy?” | 


{Avcust 12, 1865, 


P. C. C. 
La Duc de Grammont Caderousse (femoral artery 
severed) .. oe Y ee - es 0 
Le Comte de Lagrange (slight contusion on nasal 
organ) .. ee be es es ée 0 
M. Assollant (compound fracture of the humerus) 1 
Le Marquis de Boissy (leg; amputated; doing 7 
well ee o- ee - es ee 2 
Jean Godin (jambe devant ; i.e., leg before) oe 2" 
Charles Feehter (sciatica ; contusions; sprain) .. x 
| Theresa (she was allowed to goonanyhow) .. 33 
M. Villemessant (hit; badly; toofatforthegame) — 
Gustave Doré (tired; jumped over the wickets) .. 2 
Offenbach (not outs).. 0° os 66 
The infant of Jean Godin (measles) o- 
Wides, Byes, and No Balls ee e- ee 0 





101 and sundries 


tesult: Perfidious Albion only won by 20,028 runs 
and a mere fraction. 
They sha!l wait for the matches of return! 


JEAN GopIN. 





Matcues To Come. 


Aug. 12.—P. C. C. 
19.—P. C. C. 
%4.—P. 0. ©. 
26.—P. C. C. 


London. 
28.—P. C. C 


Sept. 1.—P. C. C. 


v. Messrs. Barclay and Perkins. 
v. The Royal College of Surgeons. 
v. Nat Langham’s Stud. 

v. The Corporation of the City of 


v. One-armed Greenwich Pensioners. 
v. One-legged Chelsea dittos. 


»  4—Survivors of the P. C. C. v. Executors of 
Members killed upon the Field of Honour. 





The Twentieth Edition. 
Just Published. Price One Franc. 
JEAN Goprn’s Guide to French Cricketers, for 1865. 
Containing rules of the game, instructions for the young 
beginner, and a variety of prescriptions for the cure of 


ordinary bruises. 


With an appendix on the law of leg 


before wicket, and hints for a cricketer’s funeral. 








A LYRIC FOR THE LAZY 


Ou! the merry summer time! 
Oh! the sunny season! 
Oh! (all call out “oh!” in rhyme) 
Oh! for any reason! 
Let the minutes glide away, 
Never toil and bother, 
What you would have done to-day, 
Do on any other. 
Loiter, lounge, and dream, and sleep, 
Don’t be in a hurry ; 
Let your maxim be to keep 
Cool and never worry. 


Let another take your post, 
Let your work be undone, 
Let us stroll about the coast, 
Let your house in London. 
Let alone all babbling tongues, 
Let repose your dress coat, 
Let fresh air inflate your lungs, 
Let—let out your waistcoat. 
Under cliffs lie down and sleep, 
Life’s all hurry scurry ; 
But August is the month to keep 


Cool, 


and never worry. 





Watering-place Gossip. 
Tue inhabitants of Vichy have petitioned the Emperor 
to pay them a visit, but don’t they vish-he may’ 
Mus. Smituers, being unable to run down to Margate 
this year for a bathe, is about to set up a dip in her own 


flat candlestick. 


A deputation of the P.R. have hired a steamboat, with 
the intention of going down the river to have ‘“‘a blow, 
somewhere on the Essex coast. 
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Averst 12, 1865.] 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


By Tue SAUNTERER AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


Eprtor,—They bathe at this watering-place which may be Biarritz 
or Brest, or Boulogne. They bathe very hard, beginning at about 
five in the morning, and going on at it until night closes over them, 
and perhaps further on still, only it is too dark tosee them. The 
bathing is good, but it is conducted in a fashion that is, if anything, 
too free and easy. There is a laxity about the rules as to bathing 
costume, which is highly complimentary to the good taste of the 
bathers, but produc tive, nevertheless, of serious inconvenience to res- 
pectable visitors. For at this watering place, which may, c., &c. 
(bless me, how I have puzzled you all), ladies and gentlemen bathe 
together, and when ladies and ge ntlemen are both proper rly and de- 
cently costumed, it is very right that they should, for their socie ty is 
always mutually agreeable, and why should it not be enjoyed as much 
in the water as on dry land? But when you turn loose upon the 
decent ladies and gentlemen about four thousand of those drunken 
blackguards whom “railway authorities term excursionists, dressed in 
nothing at all worth mentioning, and all of them with a bottle of 


two-frane brandy inside their fat and filthy bodies, the thing becomes | 


serious, and causes us to anathematize the enterprising railway autho- 

rities who have inundated this watering place (which may, &e., &e., 

as I said before) with the rapscallions in question. The drunken 

ruffians were all killed, no doubt, by some excursion accident or other 

before they reached home, but why, why, wuy do not these things 

; appen to them on their way to a respectable watering place, and not, 
nvariably, on their way back from it ? 

To bathe at low water, one must walk along the sands for three- 
quarters of a mile, and to me this walk is a particularly and excep- 
tionably painful thing. TF orthisreason. As it is not pleasant to walk 
for three-quarters of a mile upon dry loose sand, the bathing people 
lay down planks from the bathing office to the particular spot where 
the sand begins to be wet enough to walk upon. The planks in 
question are about a foot and a half wide, so that when two people 
meet upon them, one of them must (unless indeed they be both very 
thin) give way to the other. Now in the abstract there is no great 
hardship in stepping off a dry plank on to dry sand for a moment, and 
then stepping back again, but when that proceeding i involves the ap- 
preciable loss of moral dignity, that must result from a physical 
humiliation before (possibly) a greasy Frenchman, or worse, a British 
snob, the thing assumes a se rious aspect, my boy. Of course when the 
indivi idual one mects is a lady ora woman, the thing i is simple enough ; 
you give way. Butto anybody of my ownsex? Notif I know it. 
Perhaps the best way of meeting the difficulty is to come up affably to 
the on-coming passenger, and with a pleasant smile affect to nod to 
somebody over his right (or left, it is immaterial) shoulder. Let your 
attention be so completely absorbed by the supposititious individual to 
whom you pretend to nod, that the oncoming passenger cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that you don’t see him at all. He will sce 
that no intentional insult is meant, and will step aside, and you will 
then have gained your point without a struggle. When you have 
passed him you can look back and chaff himif youlike. If he returns 
and places himself in front of you again, you can try the same dodge 
again, but I will not insure its success a second time. 

If I were asked in what particular light a Frenchman and an Eng- 
lishman rv gard each other in this wate ring-place, which may be 
Biarritz, or Brest, or Boulogne, I should re ply that they look upon 
cach other as a convenient corpus vile upon which to practise an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with foreign tongues. My waiter speaks 
English ( yue ‘+h English !) to me, and I reply i in French (capital French) 
to him. Now I speak French immeasur: ibly better than he speaks 
English, and a conversation conducted in the former tongue would | 
tend unmistakeably to the furtherance of ov respective projects. But | 


FUN. 





| Mr. Atrrep Merion must havo been 
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SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 


We have seldom come across anything neater in the way of puffery 
than the following adi vextiecen nt, which appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph a few days ago: 

EVY IS NOT DEAD.—NOTICE.—The Friends of Mr. Levy beg herewith to 

4 contradict the false reports which have been cireulated respecting that artiste’s 
health, and to inform the public that he fs alive and well. He was presented with 
a Gold Medal for his extraordinary performances by the Students of Louis le Grand 
College, Paris, on Thursday last, the 2’th inst., and will RE-APPEAR in London, 
at Mx. ALFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS on the 7th of August 
next, where he will perform his wonderful Solos on Disrin’s patent Light Valved 
Cornets, pronounced by him to be the most perfect cornets of the present day. 

We will give the subject of this announcement the benefit of a 
doubt by holding him personally guiltless of its publication. Though 
Mr. Levy has the credit of playing tolerably upon Distin’s patent 
Light Valved Cornets, we can scarcely think him capable of blowing 
his own trumpet with such consumm: ite impudence. No, depend 
upon it, the whole thing has been done for him by somo “d ——d 
good-natured friends,” as the paragraph itself insinuates. How cross 
on seeing himself and his 
concerts pulled into such an advertisement by neck and crop; and 
how the manufacturer of the “ patent Light Valved Cornets” must 
have blushed on reading the well-merited but superfluous eulogy 
passed upon his instruments of torture. 

As to those mad wags, the students of Louis le Grand College, we 
advise them to save up their centimes and buy lollipops in future. 
They must be very young to lay out their pocket-money in gold medals 
for “extraordinary” performers. We strongly recommend Mr. Levy 
to make his re-appearance in London with the gold medal in question 
hung round his neck. 





INS AND OUTS. 


I'm out of sorts. I’m out of cash. 
I'm out of temper, past a doubt. 

I take the ticket out —and dash 
My wig, I see my watch is out. 


I'm out—so many duns have vexed, 
I'm out at elbows too, I find. 

If I'm not out I think the next 
Thing I'm out of will be mind. 


I'm out of luck in every way, 
By Fortune buffeted about. 

I've had my innings—hang the play ! 
My misery is out and out. 


But balance with these “ outs" to make 
I have an “in,”’ it must be said: 
In it mine ease I cannot take— 
A hollow tooth that’s in my head— 
And so incessant is the ache 
I wish it were an “‘ out”’ instead! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taacy.—We are much obliged for the sight of yourdrawings. You 
have copied good models carefully, but we regret to add that though 
of course sketching is drawing it can hardly be said that drawing's 


| catching. 


} 


Auguste wishes to learn English, and he has been good enough to 
appoint me his tutor. He is anxious to be p irticularly idiomatic, and | 
as the cal idioms he knows are “allright,” and ‘‘nevare mind,’ he 


is obliged to fall back upon them much more fri quently than is abso- 
lutely necessary. But if he would let me have my shaving water hot, 
I could for give him this 

Talking, or rather writing about bad English, allow me to wind this | 
up with the card of the leading local photographer :— 

ARTISTIC PMOTOGRAPHY 
de visite Vignettes orwhite bock gromd. 


Lexhibftion of photography alwaiss opeu 
Toilette, 


Cartes 
A large and splendi 
Photographica! waiting rooms and Cabinets de 


ree 





Mr A engages to furnist vieur of all the principal Monument public 
eULGing or carriages horses private houses de. lhe undertakes the production of 
. portraits of persons ill or after death at their own residences 
4. large assortiment of trames of all kinds, albums, brooches, lockets, sterececopes, 
medallions, microphocos, &., &c. 
Ail chimicals for photography at wholesale price. 
DEPOT for albumin paper. 
Stereoseopical views of olf Europeane countries, 
There! Yours, SNARLER. 


| your epic ‘to be 
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| the eye. Are 
| believing,” and “ Let ‘earin’ remember.” 


j 
. 


Mus. B.—We are sorry to hear that your nephew is so idle, but we 
| fear the “ assiduous drops ’ ’ you Sper ak of will not do him any good. 

C*L*ns*, ardener was undoubtedly the 
inventor of the well- rasan i ‘the dig-nity of labour.” 

Veusk THAN Even.—We hi Ave received the seven thousand lines of 
continued.” They are of no use in an unfinished 
state, but if you bring your lines to a close we have no doubt we can 
make use of them as close-lines, 

Puosy has sent us what he calls “a story.” 
Victoria-street he might have known better. 





As he dates from 
It is “a flat;” and so 


is he. 


A Qvueay.—The seat of memory is in the ear, while faith resides in 
iy unacquainted with the passages —“ Seeing is 





Political Art-icle. 


Lirznart ne is so well represented in the new House of Commons, 
that one is surprised the Fine Arts have not put in an appearance. 
We understand that Mu. Davupt, the great historical painter, will 
remedy this omission, for we are told he is busy on a canvas fora new 


ire pre SC ntat tion. 
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{Aveust 12, 1865. 


PLEASURES. 


No. I.—A Steamboat up the River. 


[Ar the time when chandeliers go into newspaper nightcaps, and 
their proprietors depart for the continent, the people of London who 
have no chandeliers and don't go abroad, take their little outings. We 
have ordered a continuous supply of special correspondents who will 
report on the pleasures of the people. The improvements which have 
been recently made in the Accidental Departments of the principal 
railways, ms | us to expect an extra quantity of casualties during the 
excursion season, and necessitate the keeping of a large stock of 
special commissioners on hand. 

How delightful it is to enjoy with pensive pleasure the lovely 
scenery and sandwiches that mark atrip upthe Thames. The Thames 
Conservancy will be pleased to sh ts te that I intend no disrespect 
to that noble river, and should as soon think of “tripping up’’ Father 
Thames—in the usual acceptation of the term—as of drinking the 
water. How delightful, I repeat, is a voyage from London to the 


Occasionally they indulge in derisive laughter, and interchange bante 
with the crew. Once or twice they have exasperated ourmen. I have, 
however, implored the captain not to fire upon them, and he has 
promised not to do so if he can possibly avoid it—the more especially 
as he has no fire-arms on board. 

Another steamer is reported to be passing us. Our captain makes 
signals of distress which are responded to. I observe that the nautical 
response to a signal of distress is the conjunction of the thumb with 
the nasal cartilage, and the rapid and simultaneous extension of the 
fingers in the same plane with the bridge of the nose. 

The name of the principal potentate in this savage district would 
appear to be “ Walker.” It is frequently shouted out by the 
natives. 

We are at last under weigh again. I feel greatly relieved, for in 
spite of outward calm, and an inward application of alcohol (kindly 


remote wilds of Richmond or the semi-civilized regions, chiefly inha-| presented to your humble correspondent by a lady whose name was 


bited by Government clerks, of Twickenham, or as the aborigenes call 
it Twitnam. Travelling is, however, not without its perils. The line 
has its smashes. The river has its mudbanks. We have been stuck 
on one for the last hour, and shan't get off fortwo more. But no 
matter! There is no danger to life or limb, which is consoling toa 
man with three small wives and a children—I mean a wife and three 
small children. I suppose one cannot die of starvation before the tide 
turns. We have no provisions on board except private supplies of 
sandwiches and small bottles of “something.” The stores of the 
vessel consist of geological specimens bearing the outward semblance 
of biscuits, marked, it would seem, by the teeth of succeeding genera- 
tions who did not succeed in making much impression on them. The 
steward also hints at liquor, but from the specimen he has produced I 
am induced to hope that we may not be compelled to fall back upon 
what looks like essence of treacle with a touch of vitriol. The natives 
of the neighbouring coasts put off in small boats, They appear to be 
friendly, but do not bring fresh meat and vegetables as t have been 
led to suppose by my studies of navigators’ diaries they would do. 





Brown, and who said she was acquainted with a member of your staff), 
I had horrible suspicions that the natives might board us. Now that 
all is safe, the captain agrees with me that they might, and give us no 
quarter without the usual notice. 

We have touched at Twickenham where we have been affably re- 
ceived. Iintend goingenshore. The natives are said to be hospitable, 
but in case of accident I leave this with the captain to be forwarded 
to you. 

Later Account.* 


Nativeshhospi-ta-ble. Ver-goo-port.(') Thirty-four.(7) Hic.(*) 
Sharianmorefyouwananymoreberrdoitscheself. (*) 





* This, it is conjectured, is written in the native dialect. (!) Supposed to allude 
to the excellence of the harbour. (*) Probably the longitude, or more likely a con~- 
siderable latitude. (#) This would appear to be Latin. (*) This wouldn't appear t 
be Latin. A learned philologist is of opinion that it means, “I sha!l not write any 
more ; if you want any more, you had better do it yourself.” But this appears 0 
have nothing to do with the context. 
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TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 
VITI—THE OLD OLYMPIC COMPANY. 
I spent part of last autumn in the island of Sicily, where an extra- 


that nothing but implicit confidence in my own veracity could convince 
me that it really occurred. But I am sure that I should never think 
of telling myself a deliberate falsehood, because my almost preterna- 
tural shrewdness would render its detection certain and immediate. 
You must bear that in mind, or else my story will be wasted upon you. 
One afternoon I was riding ele under the shadow of Mount 
Etna, listening with considerable interest to the shrill cica/as (i.e., people 
of the pine) and regretting that the freshness of the heart was no 
longer in the habit of falling upon me like dew, when my horse—an 
Arabian barb, valued at untold gold—stumbled and fell. I alighted 
and picked him up; the poor beast had moulted a shoe. Luckily we 
were hard upon a village—perhaps unjustly so—and I instantly 
sought the smithy, which stood beneath a spreading chesnut-tree. 
The blacksmith was a little, ugly, lame, old fellow, not without a 
touch of dry humour in conversation, but evidently crushed by mis- 
fortune and sinking under the load of years. I pitied him—which he 
| didn’t seem to like—and offered him something to drink—which he 
did. One of his assistants, a very diminutive boy indeed, was 
despatched to the nearest albergo for a bottle of right Cyprus, and the 
_ Old blacksmith’s tongue was shortly wagging in harmless babble. 
“At one time, sir,’ he began, “though you may not think it to look 
| at me, I had a great deal of property in these parts, and an iron 
foundry close to yonder mountain that used to turn out some tidy 
work, I can tell you. But there, it’s no use crying over spilt milk.”’ 


| perfectly ashamed of his weakness, and wiping his eyes called out to 
| the two shopboys, 

“You may go home now, Pyracmon, and so may you, Steropes. 
One of you must call at the Ophthalmic Hospital as you come to busi- 


ness to-morrow, just toenquire how Polyphemus gets on. I’m afraid | h 


the poor boy will never have the use of that eye again.”’ 


The two urchins took up their caps and rushed wildly into the | 


+ * ° . , 
street, leaving me alone with the feeble-minded blacksmith. 


had any relatives living. 
“Well, sir. living or dead matters very little to me. I was never 
tre ate d well by my own flesh and blood. As for father, he behaved 


ve L. I. N 


| like a brute to me, and I shall never get over a kick I once had from 


ordinary incident befel me—in fact, an incident so very extraordinary | 


And he began crying immediately. A moment afterwards he appeared 


| has been made me before ; 


eet, I was | 
| Quite interested in his forlorn condition, and asked him whether he 
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THE DESK. 


H! I'm sittingin the city, and I'm working, more's the pity, 
And the air is hot and gritty, as it’s been for many a day; 

O’er my desk the sun comes streaming, and I know that he is beaming 
Where my love, of course, lies dreaming, at the seaside far away. 


I’m kept here in Threadneedle-street, it’s little use to wheedle, 
The governor, like a beadle, is most obdurate of soul, 

And persists in still declining leave to go where waves are shining, 
And I waste my days repining, in this hot and horrid hole. 


I have dreams of fair young faces—muslin-clad, neat-bodied graces, 
Thronging all the shady places, common objects of the shore ; 

Where the ever-murmuring ocean, with the waves in fair commotion, 
Whispers accents of devotion to my lady evermore. 


And I know my darling’s walking, and, oh, horror, may be talking 
With that wretched swell who's stalking like a villain by her side ; 

And she'll be so nice and chatty, with her hair so neat and natty, 
While he talks in spoony platitudes anear the seething tide. 


And I’m thinking, while I'm writing, of the merry croquct-fighting, 
Will the games be as exciting, that they play without me now, 

As the games we played together in the glorious summer weather, 
While the saucy little feather waved above her sunny brow. 


She'll be looking so bewitching when she sits serenely stitching, 
With the tender sun enriching all the gold upon her head ; 

And her winsome eyes bent lowly, as she idly stitches slowly, 
And her maiden thoughts so holy tangle with the glancing thread. 


So my heart is full of sadness at my thoughts of such pure gladness, 
And I'm goaded near to madness by my aggravating books ; 

And the figures all keep dancing as I'm thinking of her glancing, 
For the chain was so entrancing that she wove with sunny looks. 


One month and my ideal will be merged into the real, 

And her charming face will be all that my fondest fancy sees; 
With mighty exultation, and with inward gratulation, 

I shall murmur at the station, “ First to Scarborough, if you please.” 


— a 


him; it laid me up at Lemnos for two or three months. You see, 
father and mother were quarrelling, as usual, and I took mother’s part, 
and then father he lifted up his foot and well, we lived up on the 
top of a hill at that time, and I had a pretty tumble, sir, as you may 
imagine.” 

‘But are you all alone in this world of care, my friend?” said I. 
‘‘Have you ever been married ?”’ 

The tears came again into his eyes and, in a voice choked with 
emotion, he answered : 

“Tf you please—I'd rather not—speak about that! I know you 
| didn’t mean anything unkind, sir; but we all have our feelings, you 
| know. I suppose I wasn't good enough for the likes of her, after all ; 
j}and I needn't tell you how a scarlet coat dazzles the women, poor 
| weak things. She was reckoned rather a handsome woman in her 
| time. I once had a portrait of her, but misfortunes forced me to part 
| with it.” 

“And your brothers and sisters? 

« 4 bad lot,a very bad lot. I believe they go about spunging upon 
people who are silly enough to listen to all their brag about the olden 
For my own part, I confess I feel ashamed of belonging to 











times. 
such a family, and I’m proud to think that I left home quite early and 


| 

'made my own way in the world. What is old age without respect- 
| ability, eh ?”’ ne 

| “Ah, what, indeed ?’ said I; but my companion didn’t appear to 
| know; at all events he made no reply. 


| J roseto go,and shook hands with my strange companion. “ My 


friend,”’ said I, pausing at the smithy door, “I fancy that your 
| adventures and sufferings, if skilfully treated in a literary form, would 


be the means of procuring you a comfortable annuity. Now, I am 
willing to help you by preparing for the press any little autobio- 
| graphical notes you may confide to my care. I have already written 
| several farces and a gonundrum, so you can scarcely doubt my ability.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” he answered eagerly. “The same offer 
but I don’t think the gent who did it was 
alf so clever as you. If you look into this book when you get home 
| and refer to the letter V, you'll find all about me. Don't open it 





| now. 

The volume was wrapped up carefully. 
and burying myself in the solitude o 
packet. It was 

Lempuierne’s Crassican Dictionary! 


‘I went home at a gallop, 
my apartment opened the 
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TOWN TALK. 
By rox Savnrerer rw Socrery. 


f} f HAT Lapy Matmespury could have 
iM §©6r been about when she acted as his 
lordship’s amanuensis, and allowed 
| him to begin an argumentative cor- 
respondence with GLADSTONE it is 
very difficult to say. The poor dear 
old gentleman, however, luckily met 
with an opponent who treated him 
very mercifully, knocking him down 
with a feather instead of a sledge 
hammer. It is very funny! His lord- 
ship climbs into his diplomatic stilts 
with great dignity and importance. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gives a little puff, and down comes 
my lord on the broadest—not the 
heaviest (one wouldn't have liked him 
to hurt his head)—part of his person 
in the most ludicrous way. Poor old 
M! how his fussy foolish— 

‘‘ How am I to reconcile Lonp Russeiy’s 
straightforward letter of the 6th of July, 
1859, with your sneering attack upom me on 
the 18th of July, 1°65?’ 
collapses before GLapstonr’s grand 
quiet manner! He says 

‘* He is also quite unconscious of the in- 
sinuations and sneering references to which 
Lorp Ma.i»uesevr~ alludes, it being his 
habit to state with creat plainness what he 
thinks in regard to public affairs.”’ 


I'm very often tempted to sigh for the freedom which would be 
produced by a few hours of despotism. We want a severe censorship 
to cure some grievous evils we suffer from socially. Not to mention 
—because it is so difficult to. touch pitch with pure fingers—such 
degraded pests as the Lowe quack, | recently shewn up at the assizes, 
there are corrupting influences— in literature for example, that need a 
sharp curb. Last weck a boy of fifteen was brought up at Bow-street 





for attempting to burn his master’s house down because he was going | 


to be sent away : 

“The offlecr stated that he found a number of cheap publications, such as 

Charley Wag, The Wild Boys of London, &c., in bis possession, and it was eaid that 
the boy was very fond of reading low periodica's of the Jack Sheppard class. 
The clegant mansion at Stevenage had better be turned into a Literary 
Reformatory, where the people who scribble this poison might be 
taught to turn ink to a better use—where perhaps even the authors of 
Lucretia and Jack Sheppard might spend a day or two with profit. 
But, joking apart, literary morality is at a low ebb, as may be per- 
ceived even in such a sma!! matter as the publication of a novel under 
the title of A Life in a Love, which, though Mx. Bentiey may not 
know it, isa “lift” from Browninc. _ i 

Tue sporting world—or rather the boating world—will do well to take 
prompt and energetic steps to put a stop to the steamboat nuisance at 
races. ‘The complaints have every year been growing louder, and the 
audacity of the smoky monsters has been getting more audacious. 
But now that the wash of a fussy tug may be fairly enough accounted 
to have settled the question of the Championship of the Phames, per- 
haps we shall have a reform. The probable end will be that we 
Londoners shall be cheated out of the sight of the contests, which 
will be held at Henley. ae atl 

“Tur Anglo-French Working-class Exhibition of Skilled Work” 
at the Crystal Palace, which was—so said the paragraphs in the 

apers—to be opened by “ Mr. Biancianp JexreoLtp and several 


{embers of Parliament,’ was opened last week, and there were | 


several Members of Parliament, but no Mr. BLancuanp Jerno rp, 
from whom a letter of apology for non-attendance was read. It is a 
pity that a similar letter was not read fora Mr. ConinGsny, a working 
man, who a little while since injured the general belief in the intel- 
ligence of his class by some twaddle about reading PLato—in transla- 
ions. ‘To succeed, such exhibitions as these should be put under the 
management of unobtrusive, energetic men; at all events, not intrusted 
to any who have made public exhibitions of want of judgment. 
Nevertheless, I hope and believe the Jubilee will be a success. 
Anything ought to be that is held at the Crystal Palace—the 
Londoner's Elysium, where the grounds are so lovely and the view 
from the terraces and balconies so delightful, and—well, yes—and the 
interior is so pleasant and instructive, and its contents so tempting 
and cheap. But, after all, the grounds are the great charm. 
Ix these days we get much “bogus” criticism—Tonks, of The 
Planet, belauding the works of Binks, of The Intelligencer ; Snigg, of 
The Mosquito, flaying Prott, of Zhe Drone; Blagg, of The Mirror, 


FUN. 


| would that I had stuck to lead! 
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talking about pictures without the least knowledge of art; and Figg, 
of The Buskin, writing about plays, and afraid to say the truth about 
them for fear the managers should take away their advertisements, 
It is, therefore, a real blessing to have some honest review to turn to, 
and, though I don’t agree with all the writers in it (which is not 
strange, for they don’t all agree with each other), and although I 
never can read Mr. AntrHony Tro.iope’s novels (and consider its 
being able to swim with his novel on board a wonder), yet I do 
honestly and cordially recommend the Fortnightly Review to all who 
want to hear honest opinions, and don’t mind‘if they don’t always 
agree with their own views. ‘To read it is like taking a tonic. : 

(By the kind permission of the Editor I will take this opportunity 
of intreating my friends in the North not to send any more boxes of 
game to me at the office. I have made presents right and left—even 
the ollice cat dines on grouse four times a week, but I cannot 
get through all. Friends will be kind enough to accept this in- 
timation. | 











AUTHORS ON HALF PAY. 


Scene.—An Elizabethan block of three small dwellingshouses by the side of 
a pleasant country road in Hertfordshire. Enter, as from the Steven- 
age railway station, an Oxbridge graduate, and a third party in a 
donkey-chaise. They atight, and leave the donkey standing all alone 
by himself, 


Tutrp Parry.—Here, then are the free residences which the Guild 
| of Literature and Art has* erected for those men of letters and artists 
| whom hope no longer*cheers to fresh and vigorous labours. Which 
| of the three houses does our'friend B. inhabit ¢ 

|} Oxprince Grapvate.—The middle one. His right-hand neighbour 
| is A., and on the left is C. But we are a little before the time of our 
|}appointment. Yonder is an inviting tavern; let us liquor. Epwanrp 
| does not seem inclined to run away. 


(Exeunt Oxbridge Graduate and Third Party into small inn, with the 
sign of “ Our Mutual Friend.’’) 

Enter B., from middle doorway. 

B.—We who putteth his money in a quicksilver mine and his faith 
in a board of directors, is like unto one who depositeth all his eggs in 
a basket not strong enough to hold them. The metal called quick- 
silver, or mercury, slippeth away from the fingers of him who would 
| clutch it; and the chairman's promises of a dividend are ofttimes 
fallacious. The profits of ninety-seven editions, invested in a specula- 
tion which payeth nought, are less in value than the price which has 
been received for a single edition, and hath been husbanded safely. 
{ am the speaker of wisdom, but my ways have been the ways of folly. 
Quicksilver, indeed! What had I to do with quicksilver, even though 
the interest of 25 per cent. was promised me on my capital? Oh, 
But soft; methinks I sent over the 
way for a bottle of their best port and another of sherry, expecting 
visitors. ‘There is a proverb of my own about wine, but I can't 
remember it exactly. It is, however, to the effect that a man ought 
to know better than to put an enemy into his mouth that is sure to dis- 
agree with him, and may not improbably steal away his brains. But 
it is much worse to put all your money into a quicksilver mine that 
docs not pay any dividend. Well, well; thanks to the timely aid of 
the Guild, I am spared the danger of becoming utterly destitute. 
But here comes ‘Our Mutual Friend,” with the two bottles of wine; 
and with him are a couple whom I should know. By this light they 
are the very people I was expecting! Strange are the coincidences 
which occur to us in the course of our every-day life. I was looking 
for this pair of guests at or about this particular time; and, lo, here 
they are! Wonderful! 


<n 


Enter the Oxbridge Graduate and the Third Party, accompanied by a 
youth in shirt-sleeves anda white apron, bearing two bottles of wine, 
which, to prevent mistakes, he is not to leave without the money. 


}3.—Welcome to the poor but honest architecture which I am in- 
formed is of the limited Tudor style, merging into the domestic 
character of buildings in the days of Goop Queen Bess. 

Oxnuipce Grapvatr.—Architecture! Profane not the name. We 
have no architects in these modern days of ours. Purptas, GioTT9, 
Micuarn ANGELO, were painters and sculptors. Mr. Daxpisurre is 
not a sculptor or a painter. Hence, he is not an architect; and, to 
pursue the deduction, his work is not architecture. 

THirp PARTY ( Facetiously quoting One of America’s great comedians).— 
Jesso, jesso. 

Enter C., from house on left of centre. 

C.—Hallo! What are you chaps talking about? 
old fellow, do you want to fight ? 

}}.—Mirth is a good thing, but one may have too much of it. 

C.—Is that ‘ere your own, or a wig?’ Look here now, what's all 


Now then, B., 
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that stuff about architecture? It’s a question of figures. All we 
want is a certain appearance to take off the taste of the , well, you 
know. ‘There’s not the smallest use in trying to get over plain facts. 
D. says that the people—beg pardon, the ladies and gentlemen—in- 
vited to occupy these houses, won't be placed under any social dis- 
advantage, but will very likely be a good deal sought after, as enter- 
taining company, by the county families and the esteemed proprietor 
of Knebworth. They’re artists, you know, and all that; and it’s to 
be hoped they will still exercise their calling within these walls, for 
the general advantage. We are to be Tuzopore Hooks on half-pay, 
and go out whenever we're asked, and be as amusing as ever we can. 
Very good. What’s your complaint about architecture? I don’t find 
any fault with DARBISHIRE’S design. ‘There's red brick in it, and I 
like red brick; there’s bay-window in it, and I like bay-window. 
You've got a good thing for your money ; and the only objestion that 
occurs to me is that I’d rather have had the money than the good 
thing. Where’s A.? I’ve not seen him this morning. 

B.—He has gone to London on sudden and important business. 
But I expect his return by the train now due. 

Tue Turep Parry.—I think I see him coming. 

C.—Oh, yes. This is A., sureenough. Well, A., what's the news 
from everywhere ? 

_ A.—News unspeakable, iinconceivable ; nine-days-wonderful, were 
it to be uttered. We, being gathered from the four winds 

C.—Three winds, three winds. Keep a tight hold on arithmetic. 
There are only three of us, if you mean the people gathered here as 
free residents. 

A.—We, I say, being ingsome windy sort blown together, have been 
accounted of men no other than waifs and wreckage of authorship, 
whom it were well to let dift into smooth water, and there lie, and 
there rot. One of us, proverbial philosophic, in the highest degree 
multifarious and unprofitable of mere wind-talk, has lost the wealth 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


“What's ina name?’ as some absurd people will aver was said 
by SuHakesrearz. But it was not said by Suakesrears, it was said 
by Juliet, who was altogether a different person, and quite the con- 
trary to the distinguished dramatic poet who was born at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and who is not for an age, but for all time. When 
Juliet observed that there was nothing in a name, it must be remem- 
bered that she was only fifteen years of age, and over head and ears 
in love. And although we do not think that all young ladies are 
“lovely idiots,” as they have been called by a contemporary, whose 
epigrammatic terseness is more palpable than his politeness, still a 
considerable allowance should be made for Juliet’s tender years, for 
the feelings under which she was labouring at the time she made the 
remark, and for the climate of Italy, which would appear to be re- 
laxing to the reasoning faculties, though musical. There is a great 
dealin a name. Witness “'Tuor.ey,’” whose “ food for cattle ”’ is the 
pride of our railway stations; and Martin Turrer, whose “ Prover- 
bial Philosophy” is eagerly read by that large section of the public 
which does not trouble itself to think. 

All this fine reasoning apropos of the crammed house at the Hay- 
market, on Saturday, the 5th instant. ‘The Lady of Lyons has the 
name of a good play—which jt does not deserve—the classical 
extravaganza of Jzxion, has ‘the name of a good burlesque, 
which it does deserve; and the Honouranie Lewis Wincrrevp has 
not only a name but a handle to it. It is no matter whether it was 
Pauline, the lady @f Lyons, or Juno, the lady of Ixion, or the 
HonovurasLe Lewis Winorrep, his name and handle, that drew the 
house, the people were there—all a-steaming, like meat-pies in a tin 
can, ‘‘ hot, hot, all hot!”’ 

It must not be supposed that the Honovrasie Lewis WINGFIELD 
is the only member of the present Haymarket company whose name 


he had gained by dealing out large store of more or less wearisome | is to be found in Debrett. It may not be known to the general public 


and ineffectual dosh, original and .selected. Another, having written 
endless depicturings of objects, facts, persons, and transactions, grew 
tired of a kind of work which, at its best pay, did not bring him so 
much as the revenue of a parish doctor in good private practice, or a 
parliamentary ‘barrister in his second or third term, and sank ‘his 
little savings in a Music-Hall Company, limited. (He,:too, by conse- 
quence of failure, is here,'imvited as an artist to oceupy a building 
styled Elizabethan, and offered himas a mark of the high respect in 
which he is held by his brother-workers. The third waif in this 
wreckage of literary gentility, not to be placed under any social disad- 
vantage by accepting eleemosynary shelter, is myself. Dabblings in 
the hide and tallow market may or may not have conduced to my 
necessitous position. No matter. We are three, and I am the third. 

B.—Sage are the words of wisdom, and foolish is the cry of those 
who entirely lack understanding. French beans do not grow in the 
wilderness, neither are live mackarel caught on the mountains. Have 
the goodness, therefore, my brother, to tell us what it is that you 
exactly mean. 

Tutep Party.—As a practical man, gentlemen, and as one who 
happens to be principally concerned in the business which took Mr. 
B. to town—for, in fact, a partner of mine had written to him—permit 
me to explain. The simple truth is, you can't be spared. As my 
good friend, Mr. C., has often observed, there are only a certain 
number of cabs on the ranks, and if they’re all engaged people will 
grumble at having to walk. ‘The demand for books increases rapidly ; 
the supply of book-writing ability does not keep pace with that 
demand. A periodical called Fun has of itself absorbed a very large 
proportion of the wit, humour, imagination, and fancy in the intel- 
lectual market. In a word, gentlemen, your retirement has caused a 
panic among publishers. I, as one of the class, am dismayed to 
think that any number of Elizabethan residences may be offered gratis, 
with unlimited letters of introduction to county gentry, to the clever 
persons by whose labours I live. Let me, then, come to the point, 
and ask you in the presence of a witness who has obligingly accom- 
panied me hither, whether you will consent to quit the neighbourhood 
of Stevenage for that of the London printing houses, on your own 
terms. My visit to day was to one of your number pre-eminently 
renowned, if I may say so without offence to others, for a vision that 
millstones with orifices of reasonable magnitude cannot bafile. But 
we have all met, accidentally and agreeably, and time may be saved 
by this meeting. Gentlemen, how say you? Are youagreed? Yes, 
ornor Your own terms, remember; and don't be afraid to mention 
high ones. Is it to be Fleet-street and Paternoster-row, with trebled 
incomes ; or Stevenage and half pay ? 

[Speechless tableau of consent, mingled with a general and strong ex- 
Pression of determination not to put toe low a price upon the favour.} 


Hirt ror a BRokEN-HEARTED Ganprner.—How to multiply your 
sorrows. By striking one of your own sighs. 


‘must not be mentioned here. 


but it is known to ‘the contributors to this periodical, who by virtue of 
their office, 80, Fleet-strect, know everything—that there are two 
other persons of similar distinction who figure in /rion, but as they 
are ladies and do not choose to use their titles in the playbills, they 

When fashionable folks, Lelinan in the 
rarified atmosphere of aristocracy, choose the stage for their profes- 
sion, it must be considered that the British drama, which has so long 
limped upon one property-leg, is looking up. Bless the old British 
drama! It has been often pronounced dead, but it publishes its play- 
bills, and opens its theatre doors, and takes money at them, and stamps, 
and tears, and raves, and growls, and laughs, and jokes, and sings, 
and dances, with every sign of life, and lungs, and legs. 

Of the acting of Jxion generally, we regret to say we cannot speak 
in terms of high praise. Olympus occupies an elevated position, 
and the manners of gods and goddesses should not savour of earth. 
An allusion to mundane matters would be all the funnier if delivered 
with the dignity of a deity mythological. We may safely compliment 
the ladies who personated the classical divinities on their appearance, 
and on their dancing. Their favourite muse is evidently Terpsichore. 
Their acting is by no means on a par with their pas-seul, de deux, or 
otherwise, and their singing is capable of considerable improvement. 
They should study the opera. We make the suggestion with every 
Apollo-Gykr. 

Irion has already been noticed in these columns, and the cast remains 
nearly the same as when the extravaganza was originally produced. 
The Honovraste Lewis Wixorretp made a successful début as 
Minerva. His acting is careful, well-studied and intelligent, but we 
shall wait to give a more decided opinion until we see him in some 
other character, where he is more of himself, and less of a lady. His 
Minerva gave excellent promise. When he has cast his long clothes 
we shall be able to judge of his powers with more certainty. 

Pxoresson ANDEKSON has announced his farewell season. He is 
now “assisted” by Mr. Frepgexic Maccane, a gentleman who gives 
a mimetic and ventriloquial entertainment—something after the 
fashion of the late Cuautes Matuews, and the present Mr. Woopin, 
‘.¢., he changes his costumes, face, and figure with marvellous rapidity, 
gives some very good impersonations, and plays upon several instru- 
ments. Mux. Maccane’s manner of delivery is infinitely superior to 
the matter he has to deliver. With a better Libretto Mn. Maccane 
might make a Letter entertainment. Pardon the pun, in consideration 
of long services, and the relaxing effect of the weather. 


A Case of Conscience. 

Tur Chancellor of the Exchequer begs to acknowledge the receipt 
of the enclosed conundrum, in liquidation of unpaid contributions to 
the imperial revenue : 

Why is the collector of income duty like a carpenter? Because 
he is a nailer with his tin-tax. 
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A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 


Fitzblason has been following Miss Farrisy for nearly an hour in mute admiration of her chignon, when he is suddenly pulled up by 
this remarkable phenomenon. 


ee 


THE ST. STEPHEN’S PIC-NIC. 


(By Our Own Penny-a-Liner.) 

On Saturday last, by the kind permission of Mr. Patmerston, the 
lessee, the brilliant and talented company of this very popular little 
theatre held their annual pic-nic. The spot selected for the festivities 
was a delightful park on the right bank of the river. As the 
leading members of this gifted company had been disappointed this 
year of their accustomed whitebait dinner, this festive meeting was 
looked forward to with great expectation and delight. 

In accordance with the excellent and time-honoured custom of such 
parties, which directs that each person shall provide some viand for 
the general consumption, the various members of the company brought 
with them their separate contributions to the a/ fresco banquet. 

It would be invidious to particularize the delicate dishes which each 
of the merry party brought to the common stock. But we may, per- 
haps, be permitted to mention, without a breach of confidence, that all 
the company present were regaled upon a magnificent piece of beef 
brought from Lancashire by Mr. GLapstonr, who has lately been 
starring in the provinces, where he has acquired great popularity (in 
consequence of which his reappearance at the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, is indefinitely postponed). The gifted Miss Dizzy, whose ad- 
mirable performance in “ Done on Both Sides" has recently elicited so 
much praise, contributed a sandwich of her own design, but as no one 
as far as we can learn, partook of the dainty, we can offer no opinion 
on its merits. 

Among the many distinguished actors present we observed Mrs. 
Denny, whose “ Muzzler’” (in the well-known comedy “ Going to the 
Country’), has lately excited such a sensation; Mx. Russert, the 
only “Mrs. Malaprop” on the English stage; Mr. Ronext Peet, 
whose Irish impersonations have been clamourously received in a 
neighbouring island; and many other popular ( elebrities. 





= 





whole passed off most pleasantly, and without a single miskap—if we 
except the misfortune which overtook a Reform pudding specially 
ordered from “I'he Bedford,” by Mr. Rvusseit, which was found to 
be unpresentable owing to some member of the party having inadver- 
tently sat upon it in the early part of the day. 





UNPROFITABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LeTTer there went from our Queen, 
In the tenderest spirit conceived, 
To a citizen lady bereaved— 

What notice of that has there been ? 


Condolences, gentle and kind, 
From Britain were sent o’er the sea, 
But still all unheeded they be— 
What moral in this may we find ? 


And last, ’mong these failures by dozens, 
Our Telegraph Cable is lost ; 
So tis fruitless, we find to our cost, 
This “ dropping a line ’’ to our cousins. 





Our Eyes! 


A youne lady who let her lids drop on being spoken to tenderly by 
a young gentleman is anxious to recover them, and offers a handsome 
reward for their restoration. A nautical gentleman of her acquaint 
ance assures her that they could.not have been properly lashed or 
they would not have been lost. 





A Blow for Gunpowder. 
Tue new invention for rendering gunpowder explosive and non- 


The health of the veteran lessee was enthusiastically drunk. Various | explosive at will, is the discovery of Mr. Gate. It is strange that 4 


other toasts were given, and responded to with great spirit, and the 
party returned to town highly delighted with their outing. The | 


SSS SSS sls SSS SSS SS 


| Gale should save us from a blow-up. He must be a counter-blast 
gunpowder. 
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“What a mussy,” I says, “you didn’t bring out no money.” 
MRS. BROWN GOES IN FOR BARGAINS. “Oh,” says she, “I only oun to look, never meanin’ to buy.” . 

“ Then,” says the young man, “ you needn’t come here a-blockin’ 
up the place and a-takin’ up our time.” 

I says, “ Young man,” I says, “this lady is with me thro’ not 
a-likin’ to come out alone.” “ Well,”’ ho says, “ you do want a pur- 
| tecter, you do.”’ 
| _I says, “If you give me any of your impidenee I walks out of ‘the 
_Shop,’”’ and up I gets and goes to the door. Héepsays, ‘ Pay for your 


“ Wet,” I says, “for my part I don’t believe in 'em, for what is 
worth money is money’s worth, as the sayin’ is; but,” I says, 
“certainly it looks wonderful for the price, as is a thing as is handy 
to have by you is a black silk, and certainly a full dress for a guinea | 
is not to be expected, for the one as I had was a lady’s as I lived with, 
as cost eight shillings the yard, and tho’ a blue black as wore red, 
looked well to the last, as my own mantle is a part on still, and thi : ; 

he a ings; as here’s the parcel.” 
made spencers for oa JANE’S gals, as turned a2 her nose, a said | Tsays, “Let me look at them.” He says; *Diiey're done up.” 
rane -f: 3 - , . y ” : 7 4 < . 7 , - 7 ° 

as they was old ~ rage So ca ogee. : oe tee ™,| Sol opens the parcel, and out there fell such a lot of handkerchers, 
fingers to the bone for other people s children, as generally throws it and as to the remnant it was green, tho’ I'd } ht a blue. I says, 
in your face, as the = hae “Well,” says ac But hae ‘the | “These isn't the things as I bought, and won't pay for ’em.” Says 
a-showin 1% to me," & handsome dress = cede 4 yi we the young man, “I don’t believe as you've got no money neither on 
money, as Mus. CoLzcats Se7%, 95 Ob Wee CEE Tine, & SOP 86 | you, as is a couple of old shoplifters the wus for drink, as one can 
I never goes into, thro’ her a-sayin’ as she gave me seven bundles of ceil? tlie sealed cane ‘lke acon i 
wood, tho’ I can swear to six, as my apron wouldn't hold more thro | I thought I should ah shen him, andi. was-inet mania? to call in 
the string a-giving way in the middle of the street, and there was the | the police wie Ii remembers my ombesiiieven 14 hung.on the edge 
wood all over the place, as I never got three bundles back honest | f the . : y a h ae 

° 4h . - : -,» | Of the counter. So I rushes back for to get it when the young man 
thro’ them dratted boys a-interferin’, as I see young CHaLkEr a-cuttin’ | says, “Tet mo see that umbreller,"' Retehes it out: off mgr land, and 
away with a lot with my own eyes, as has a mother as brings him up | 4)’ out of it a piece of edging and says, “I thought'as much.” 
to thievin’, as threatened to make me prove my words, as would be | °™ eC. Cees ous > 
: - : : tol a Ted Wee : d. ng rel in “*Go for the police,”’ says one. “They're the same gang as was 
a a : 7 ge x4 Bu " Whe. it) 2 Pa Es -y « Why.” in yesterday,” says another. “Oh, yes,” says a red-haired willin, “I 

a a oa ae say pba bend apne oe WAY? , | see em loitering about the winder ever so long with notedithieves.” 

says she, “ this very day, as the shop is crowded, and police a-keepin T never did deck ie aut. o. oiete, “ie cceie. eee 
: ns : ° ‘ © ” , 3 . e 4 : had 
“ pose pace + ge that bse goog S} -3. “Oh, thev onlv let’em | “dipped her beak in pretty free to the rum and water as we had by 
_ I says, “That won't suit me.’ She says, ' Uh, they only let em | Spitalfields Church, she begun a-hollarin’ and a-cryin’. But, bless 
in so much at a time, for fear of thieves a-makin’ too free, as is apt to | you, mm blood was up S : 
do in the Whitechapel-road.”’ oe Ske a ee ; 
“ty ob eas I says, “Send for the police, and do your wust, you catehpenn 

“Oh,” says I, “if it’s only there we can walk easy and get back to oastiian wale o oe eee de We'll let-vou. off tie ti y 

e ~. > » a ” sais wen? d2 ne ane S ¢ any | } ° " mo, 
6 cup of ten, Sor I've only gee say besinas to pub om,” thre'-bein’ tidtes says a feller with a woolly head of hair and a big watch-chain. 
up for the afternoon when M ~ Burrrr came in. “ww ‘“‘Thankee for nothin’,” says I, “what have I done?” “Took our 

So we took it easy to the Whitechapel-road, and I says, ‘*‘ Where- | aie ee Bats von and it’s kx months centalin’’ amects Mine 
abouts is it?” ‘There’s the card,” says she, thro’ bein’ no gone ie - frichful, , , 
scholar. = ing trightul, é 

OWT.» . ee ' . says at. Let em’ prove as m 

“Well,” I says, ‘I thinks it’s Norton Folgate,” thro’ not a-seein’ ae & hall —— os ts thom on. the hee wail on he 

clear without my glasses, as I’d got in my pocket, but asked a ; oa : 
: a ; : vrelle d it for to play their 
policeman, as said it were. I'd half a mind not to go on, but Mrs. oe r that tight till some of them undid it pee) 
sULPIT was resolved, a-sayin’ it wasn't two steps thro’ Brick-lane, as Well eealibiemed tnd comne tealtind teciidiat wiih os 
brings you into Spitalfields, as was talking foolishness, and went all . ants hem ian willie? tor tinwe hale the Cort Mayor this very 
round about, as made me that savage, for I do hate them pig heads, .- ’ 5 ’ 7 
as she’s got one on, as the sayin’ is. But when we'd took a little re- 

‘eshments I wi ‘e my re gf Ss as was one : . 7 
_ an 7 I wae — Py. oe 80 WE got to “ ae . aes downright rubbish, will pay for ’em.”” I puts my hand in my pocket, 
; } a ee Ucketed ones, Dus: ne cpowds, nor P — ‘ . CTi sli ©, and I'm blessed if every living thing wasn't cleaned out, as the sayin’ 
a-hangin’ out, as is downright unproper, for I'm sure the crinolines | 5 gg yyr yy I says, “I've been pillaged regular,” and some one says 
a mc AY : Sin o- av "6 . - , . we ’ ee 4 5D & se . *, 
2 nae DONS GRR: GONE: BN Se SNE SON- 00: OO ‘““Walker;” but so it was. Wherever I could have lost them I can't 
a-nangin . ° : : 2 

, . . . think; but what argrawated me was them fellows in the shop a-sayin 

After we'd had a good look in at the winder, as was full of beautiful | |. they'd ae ae Daot acpitylal mothe thgnbe, Gad . 8 cag 
things, with a good many a-lookin’ in likewise, as kep’ a-crowdin’ up | - ); 5 7s 5s poaragreeng Speman 

—s faced ‘umbug come up and said as he hoped I should see my herrers, 
agin one till I was obliged to speak to one, as was a female, sharp, we ee pele iy Ay nites ep 
rOeR 7 > , > 7” om?’ «4 -rsavin’. **Thig | i iy 3 { ’ - , . 

— Indies” and rs Varin ag Ps ee one - Mos, pf oe | So I says, “ It's my opinion as you're a wile set of perjed wagabones, 
Ch ee eee ee ine 2 ee oe oe, Set on Sida tn: bie put down, as no doubt you will be; but,’ 1 says, 

It's my opinion as they're a forward lot,” for them young chaps had 448 1 don't exnces won wry nemeainll: Recee *aenaneee 

all got a grinning sort of way over the counters, as I don’t hold with. | =pues a  j 


+< : : , "e r ‘LPIT | » policeman kep’ a-pullin’ me out of the 
ie ail tha ee ae Se ae se gh lees eel more only Mrs. Buirir and the policeman kep’ a-] me ¢ 
oc yi rubbish as ever I see, it was the things as that young man shop, as was a civil young man, and as luck would have it I'd a four- 


ed us. re aaa “a FS oy cs penny-piece in my glove, as run to a glass of ale a piece, not as Mus, 
Ba is: ith don’t call this silk, I hopes.” He says, “ Dest Lions, | as —— oa _ a a 4 _— ee 
Ge sor ¢ ; ; when rot home ROWN had done fs lea, ant a H 
4 Well, then,” I says, “ you'd better keep your lions to yourselves, talk cate on -%. \nciend acum Wale tleion a ‘aystack thro’ me 
as isn't things as did ought to be at large.’’ I says, “I wants some | "Tinte! well dueeeel un 4 ’abits; but you'll never ketch mo 
long cloth.” and if he didn’é chow mo dustere at ninepence-three- not bein’ well dr ssed, as 18 my abits; bu you ne ace 
Skee ’ _ after no more bargains, as is reg'lar traps for to tuke you unawares, as 

“What a price,” says I. “The 'merican war,’”’ says he. | is a thing as I don’t hold with. 

“ Why,” I says, “that’s over and done for.’ He says, “ This is a 
lot as we got in afore it broke out, or we couldn't sell it so cheap.” 

“Well, then,” says I, “I won't take the advantage on you, you'd 
potter keep it till the war begins agin, and then you'll make more 
Dy it.” 

Well, then, they began to worret me with collars by the basketful, 
48 was all machine rubbish, but at last showed some pocket-handker- 
chiefs as wasn’t bad at the price. So I takes half-a-dozen at four and 
six anda bit of edging, likewise a remnant of fancy silk as would 
make a pelerine. Well, the young man as was serving us kep’ putting 
things on a ledge behind him, as I wanted to keep in my own hands, 
and Mis. Buirit she wouldn't have nothing thro’ bein’ hurt at findin’ 
as the black silks was a regular sell, as the sayin’ is. So the young 
man keeps on a-worreting, ‘“‘ What's the next article?” not a-givin’ 
you time to look round and a-botherin’ with his parasols. 

So I says, “If you'd hold your clack for a bit we might oat 
something ;"" when Mus. Burir gives a hollar and says, “ I'm robbed, 
wherever is my puss ?”’ 

I says, “ Was there much in it?” She says, “‘ Two shillings and 
80me loose copper.” 


instant.’’ He says, “ You'd better step it.”’ ; P 
I says, “I’m respectable, as I can prove, and tho’ the things 1s 








HORACE IN LONDON. 
Book IIL, Ode 13. “ O fons Bandusia.” 


©, rountarn of the mighty Bass, 

Far clearer than the clearest glass, 
And nobler far than wine ; 

To-morrow I shal] turn the key 

That holds the tap, and welcome thee 
With viands half divine. 


In middle summer's potent heat 

Thou art refreshing! Some retreat 
I'll seek, and all IT ask 

Is one small pitcher, which shall be 

For ever famous, and through me— 
Who celebrate thy cask. 
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AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


Bus driver (log.):—“ Au, Jims, pon’t I wish I HAD WHAT THAT NOSE OP 


YouR'’N ’s cost rou!” 





THE NAIL IN THE SHUTTER. 


A Tearrvci TA.e. 
CHAPTER I. 

Avovstvs Fizxrm adored Jemima, the lovely and accomplished 
daughter of the wealthy Atperman Fooz ze. 

The lovely and accomplished daughter of the city magnate was not 
indifferent to the attentions of Avovstvs Fizxiy. 

But the thingumbob of what’s-his-name, as the immortal some-one- 
or-other has remarked, never does what-you-may-call-it smoothly. 
Fate, to quote the language of the author of Naudin’s Portfolio, flung 
with a changeable glance coming days of immutable variety into the 
teeth of Fizxin’s understanding. 

The carpenter who made the shutters for the distinguished em- 
porium, where Laxxrys retailed coal and potatoes to a too incredulous 
world, was in the employment of Apverse Destiny; although | 
ostensibly a journeyman, working for Joun Tomxuss, carpenter and | 
undertaker (N.B.—Funerals performed. Pleasure vans for excursions. | 
All orders promptly attended to). Snocert, the destined, did not hit | 
the right nail on the head, chiefly on account of circumstances over | 
which he had no control. But it would have been surprising if he | 
had been able to exercise control over anything after a gallon of | 
porter, four quarterns of Old Tom, three brandies and water hot, half 
a bottle of publican's port, a tasting order for the docks, and a suck at | 
the monkey. Such was the light repast with which Svocetr had 
prepared himself for the Herculean task of driving the eventful nail | 
on which the fate of Fizxxy, not to say nations, hung in a tremor of 
imperturbable anxiety. 

o be brief, Snooert, in a state of blissful, beatific, and otherwise | 
alcoholic ecstacy, to which the sensations of the chosen candidate for | 
the representation of Oxford University would be a fool, failed in his 
attempt to hit the last nail in the shutter of Joun Tomxrins on the 
head. And in failing to hit the head, he missed the point, a fact | 
which will not surprise the learned, since in the simple language of 
science, the relation of the head to the point in question, is equal to 





FOGGY! 


SomzHow—once upon a time— 

(Anno Domini indefinite) 
Somewhere—in a distant clime— 

(Say some country with an F in it) 
Some appalling deed was done! 

(Something of such awful gravity 
That the all-beholding sun 

Blush’d red-hot for man’s depravity.) 


And the moon withdrew her light 

Straightway from our sinful universe— 
Leaving moonstruck poets quite, 

Barren of a theme for spoony verse. 
Then each planet left its sphere— 

(And I rather think ’twould giddy an 
Astronomic brain to hear 

What became of the meridian.) 


All the elements broke loose, 

And the world was lost in wonderment— 
(People asking what the deuce 

All that lightning, rain, and thunder meant) 
Cities toppled, mountains fell, 

Seas ran dry and land grew tottery ; 
Towns were broken up pell mell, 

Just like vessels in a pottery. 


Fire and famine, plague and war, 
| Filled the wide world with their ravages ; 

And the nations fell once more 
Back into the state of savages ; 

All was lost ; the love of right— 
Justice—faith—affection brotherly ; 

(Then the darkness paled with fright, 
And the Northern Lights fled southerly.) 


Then there came one dreadful day— 
Came a day when men and women all 
Asked each other in dismay ; 
‘‘ What's the crime, and who’s the criminal ?” 
* * a - 


So I woke, and waking cried— 
** Visions half so wildly horrid e’en 
Merely prove that this inside 
Suffers from that nasty chloridine!”’ 





twice the periphery, and the difference between the squares of the 


two sides subtending the right angle, and the rectangle, formed by 


the two parts, together with about twenty times the square of the 
angle which divides them and the left hand corner of Burton Crescent. 
Q. E.D. No! W.C, 

At any rate, that nail was left sticking out, and as Aveustvs F1z- 
KIN hastened by to fetch from Covent Garden the early asparagus of 
balmy spring to lay at the feet of his adored 

C-c-c-c-C-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

By which algebraical symbol, I am directed by Mr. Bannace and 
Pxroressor DE MorGan, to represent the rapid and illusory disintegra- 
tion of the manufactured fibre of the ovis domestica, or baa-lamb of 
commerce. 

What was Avcustvus Fizxrn to do? He could not visit the object 
of his joy with a tear! He sat down on the step of Gordon's Hotel, 
in Covent Garden, and wept. Concealing a curse in a tear, he dropt 
it with a loud report on the mat. A passing philosopher, on whose 
Jovian brow wisdom and a black felt hat sat enthroned, stopped to 
enquire the cause. 

“Go avay, you fool, and get a tailor to sow you up!” said the sage, 
with an onion and a foreign accent. 

‘Sow him up!” exclaimed another passer-by, “I'll go and see the 
operation.” 

But finding it was only a sartorial one, the disappointed gentleman 
disappeared amid a brilliant display of fireworks. 





CHAPTER LXI. 


Mr. AtpermMaN Foozie's carriage was winding its glittering but 
tedious way toward Covent Garden. Its occupants were Mrs. 
Fooz_z (whom the most casual observation of the springs would have 
shown the spectator to be seated on the left hand side of the vehicle), 
Miss Fooz..z (in a blue bonnet, with pink strings, and no crown, 4 
purple silk dress, bronze boots, and beautiful back hair, specially im- 
ported from foreign parts), Miss Anastasia Fooziz, Mastex Mvt- 
LIGATAWNEY Marmapvke Foozte, and the poodle. 
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The main thoroughfare was up and doing! The carriage had to 
make a detour through obscure streets. ‘ 

They were passing a tailor’s shop, when Miss Fooztz gave a start 
and a shriek, and stared fixedly out of the window, regardless of the 
fact that by so doing, she transformed the top of her beautiful nose 
into a little white disc. 

There, in that shop, she beheld her Algernon, in his shirt-sleeves, 
sitting on the shop-board with eight others, similarly attired. It was 
too plain he was a tailor, or to make the statement intelligible to the 
meanest intellect that ever drivelled over an equation: 
re A x aman. 

With which affecting reduction of the whole statement to the lowest 
terms we close the chapter. 


CHAPTER CIX. 


He had gone in to have his coat mended, 

There were not any chairs on the premises, 

So he sat on the board for the workmen intended, 

It appears an inscrutable Nemesis! 

She thought him a tailor. In vain he denied! 

She, that cruel suspicion would harbour. 

He ae through the head with a box of Morrison’s Pills. 
e died! 

But she didn’t marry the barber. 


CHAPTER IV. 
(By Electric Telegraph from Knebworth.) 


The Accidental and The Perplexing are Identical. The Snob and 
The Tailor are very much alike. So is The Baronet. Oh! Heroes 
and Divinities of the Primal Age, when The Beautiful and The Bom- 
bastic wandered hand in hand through Arcadia, ye did not wear 
clothes, and therefore could not tear them. With you The Sartorial 
and The Misapprehended would not have seemed One. Poor Fizk1n. 
a Fooztz. The Rich and the Poor are not One. I prefer The 

ormer. 


So 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Eprtor,—I don’t like the British young men at this bathing place 
of mine. Of course, if you compare them with the foreign young 
men, also at this bathing place of mine, they are infinitely more 
gentlemanly, more considerate, and much better dregsed. But taken 


in the abstract, and judged of as against other British young men at | 


other bathing places, they are caddish, and billiardy, and slangy, and 
dirty, and generally offensive to persons of properly regulated minds. 
They are haughty to look at, but affable to speak to; and I am bound 
to admit that my difficulty has consisted, not so much in contriving 
to make their acquaintance as in managing to spend a month here 
without knowing them all intimately. For they are most friendly in 
their intercourse with strangers, and they have an arm-in-army way 
with them which I find it difficult to repress. There isa big dancing 
establishment at this bathing place of mine, and it is on the polished 
oak floor of the really handsome ball-room that these young men 
disport themselves to the best advantage. Many of them carry hand- 
kerchiefs in their hands, which they wave about as they converse with 
their partners, and so go through the evening in a mist of cheap scent 
infinitely more unpleasant than the worst of other unpleasant smells. 
So prominent a feature, indeed, is this cotton handkerchief, so 
general is it here, and so vast are its proportions, that you are almost 
tempted to wonder when it is going to have its own innings, and, in 
its turn, wave its genty proprietor. 

The worst feature of this bathing place of mine is the manner in 
which the streets are paved, and the row that everybody makes about 
everything. It is rare to find any smooth flagging on the trottoir, 
and the greater part of it is laid down with big irregular stones of a 
generally spherical shape, and about as big as your head, and the 
result is that when you walk about in this bathing place of mine, 
you can’t resist the impression that you are wandering over a gigantic 
game of “ Solitaire’ with the balls ready set. But, on the other hand, 
the imaginative mind may extract some pleasure from these stones, 
for many of them are much worn, and so take the semblance of the 
friends and enemies it has left at home. I have found W. J. P. and 
T. W. R., and my tailor(on whom I stamp whensoever I pass in his 
direction). I have not been able to find you, Editor, yet, but I am 
looking for you, and may yet succeed in finding you. If I do I shall 
let out upon you all that bile which prudential considerations induce 
me to keep to myself in London. i will kick you (in effigy), and 
stamp upon you, and spit upon you, and otherwise maltreat you when 
[ find you. I am obliged + to be so disgustingly civil to you when I | 
= to do with you in Fleet-strect, and I have come here for a little | 
change. 

I went to a Protestant church last Sunday like a good Christian. I 


FUN. 
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wandered over many globular stones to it, and I climbed up a steep 
hill, and eventually I found it in (?) the outskirts of the town; and this 
Protestant church has established ‘itself immoveably in my memory, 
for in it I heard the very worst sermon it ever was my misfortune to 
listen to. Itwas absolutely a curiosity of badness. For utter idiocy, 
give me the sermon which I heard last Sunday from an unknown but 
dirty parson with mutton-chop whiskers and misplaced aspirates, at the 
church in the immediate.vicinity of the Rue Royale. There, I have 


given you a clue to my hiding-place, 
SNARLER. 





A BAD NIGHT OF IT. 


By a Conrrimmvtor wo (with u1s Wire AND Bape) HAS ACCEPTED 
AN INVITATION TO SPEND A DAY OR TWO AT A FRIEND'S PLACE IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

‘“‘ WHat, about to leave town ?”’ 

Txomrsons’ at Weybridge, in Surrey, 

For a week at the least, and the wind’s in tho east, and I’m ill and 
I'm wheezy, and Weybridge is breezy, and awfully slov, and 
I don’t want to go, but my wife did it all in a hurry; 

But Tompson is rich, and a bachelor, which is important to me, for 
his brother, you see, married Po_ity’s mamma (he may swear 
at his star, for her ma is a dame whom T podgy call), » 

So Jack Tuompson’s her aunt—no, her uncle. can't in such 
weather as this, when you steam and you hiss like an engine, 
be genealogical. 

And I’m thinking with dread of that awful spare bed ; for you can’t 
sleep a wink, but you lie and you think, when you're stopping 
in rooms that are new to you, 

And to ask you to go to a place you don't know, and lay down your 
poor head in an unexplored bed, when the weather is hot and 
unpleasant, is not what a good sort of fellow would do to you. 

You kick and you plunge, and you roll and you lunge, and you shake 
off the bed-clothes that cover you, 

With a terrible tickling, torturing, trickling, tingling feeling all 
over you; 

You curse ina you swear at the garment you wear, and you do all 
you can to get colder ; 

And then sick of despairing, and cursing and swearing, the sleeves 
you are wearing you roll away up to the shoulder; 

Then the moon, which you know half-an-hour ago seemed the veriest 
ghost of a crescent, 

Is blazing away, tun ing night into day, and quite round, and 
extremely unpleasant ; 

So you make up your mind just to draw down the blind, as a step that 


may lead to your snoring, 


Yes, we've got to go down to the 


. 


| And you jump out of bed, and you damage your head, and you hollo 


with dread as you find that you tread on a terrible tack in the 
flooring ; 

And you look at the clock, and you see with a shock that the night 
has all gone, and you're far on to dawn, and you're ready to 
weep, for you've not had a sleep all the while, and it now will 
be soon light; 

Then you rattle the shins of — tottering pins (they’re as feeble as 
lath) on the edge of the bath, which, you then are aware, is 
the only thing there which is not lighted up by the m ht. 

Once again into bed, but this time with your head where your 
ought to rest, and your quick-throbbing chest all exposed to 
such air as there may be; : 

But that move no sleep charms, and you fling out your arms till a faint 
little shriek (shrill enough, though it's weak), from a fat little 
dot in a neighbouring cot, ore you’ve assaulted the baby, 

Which awakens your spouse, and you then count five thousand to 
send you to sleep, but a vigil you keep for a half-hour’s rout, 
for she ups and lets out in a way that would frighten a 
Gorgon ; ; 

But still you go through “eighty-one, eighty-two, cighty-three, 
eighty-four,’ and so through many more, while she’s talking 
away till it’s far into day, for her mouth’s an unwearying 


organ, , 
So now you will know why I don’t want to go to the Tuompsons’ at 
Weybridge, in Surrey ; 
For old THompson’s a beast, and the wind’s in the east, and I'm ill 
and I’m wheezy, and Weybridge is breezy and awfully slow, 
and I don't want to go, but my wife did it all in a hurry. 


SOMETHING IN THE 6C,C.C.! LINE. 

“T say, Sampo, where you get de shirt studs’ -“ In de shop, to be 
sure.” ‘ Yah, youjust toldmeyouhadn’tnomoney.” “ Dat'sright.” 
“How you get dem, den?” “ Well, I saw on a card, in de window 
‘ Collar Studs,’ so I went in and collar'd dem.” ; 
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THE PEOPLE’S PLEASURES. 
No. Il.—Ramsgate Sands. 


(By Ovr Specia, Commissioner, Aczp E1curT.) 


I rumx Ramsgate’s a onieg place. It’s so jolly to take your 
shoes and stockings off, and paddle in the waves as they come in. 
And then there's Julia Larkins, and a lot of nice girls. Besides you 
can get such a heap of almond rock for a halfpenny at a shop I know. 
But I shan't tell you, or else you'd go there too. 

I like the sea. I don't like being on it though, because you can't 
keep on eating, you feel so jolly ill. But I like the sea from the shore, 
I mean. It's very nice digging holes in the eand, only it would be 
nicer if the sand didn’t get into your shoes. I am going to havea 
pair of bvots next week. en I'm a man I mean to have several 
pairs of boots, and I won't go to Mr. Whopboy’s academy. Catch 
me at it! 

Did you ever bury anybody in the sand and run away? We did 
Charlie Podgers the other day, because he had a tart and eat it all him- 
self. We haven't seen him since, and some of us think he was 
drowned and washed away. But don’t you tell any one. 

Julia Larkins just is a nice girl. She can chuck ducks and drakes | 
beautiful, and her hair is gold-colour, and she has a clean muslin frock | 
every day, and it curls natural, and her brother has a boat, and we all | 
swim it, and nurse has found that the sailor who belongs to the Lively | 
Polly is her cousin, and it’s all so iecdad—ankd forget what I | 
was going to say besides. 

I like the sea very much. When I'ma man I'll be a Member of | 
Parliament like the gentleman at the office where papa goes, and | 
then I'll have London made seaside, it will be so jolly to go out of | 
town without leaving London. If I'm not a Member of Parliament | 
I should like to bean Ethiopian serenader, only I shouldn't like to have 
my face quite so black, though I don’t mind a little dirt, in fact I rather 
like it, nurse says. I shouldn't like to be a German band, should 
you? But I wouldn't mind being an artist, because I saw a dark | 
gentleman with a beard on the beach, with a pencil and a little book | 


| a nice young man. 


the other day, and he said he was sketching. And it was very like 
Julia Larkins. He might as well have given it me, mightn’t he? 

I love Julia Larkins. I’m quite sure of it, because I wrote her 
name in the sand the other day. And when I get three apples for 4 
penny I don’t mind giving her two of them. And she’s such a jolly 
girl. She and me are going to dance together always if we meet at 
any parties at Christmas. We shall most likely, because she says her 
pa and ma knows a Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and I know mine do too. 
used to dance with Laura Phipps last year, but one grows wiser as one 
grows older. Besides, a fellow has a right to change his mind. 

I don’t mind being teased about Julia. Little Jonas Marks used to 
tease me about her, but ma doesn’t like me to assoviate with him 
because he says “s’help me!” which nurse says is swearing, and 
besides he once wanted me to buy his sand castle for a halfpenny, 
and because I didn't give him the halfpenny till I got my pocket- 
money on Saturday, he wanted an apple and some rock besides. And 
Charlie Podgers ‘gave him two sticks of barley sugar for his pail, 
and there was a hole in it. 

My uncle George came down yesterday, and he’s very fond of 
Julia’s sister Maria. And Maria’s very fond of him, because Julia 
told me that she told her that she thought he thought she thought him 
And Julia says that’s a gure sign they're in love 
with one another, if they think so much about each other. That 
makes me sure I love Julia, because I think about her at dinner some- 
times. 

Julia’s brother and I are going partners in a limited company—he 
says his pa is always going partners in limited companies. We are 
going to dig a great lake in the sand, and then we shall get a lot of 
other boys to take shares, and they'll have to cut a canal down to the 
sea to let the water run in, and then Julia’s brother and I shall be 
able to sail our boat. Ain't it fun ? 
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I xnow I'm “horrid ugly,” Janez: 
You scarcely need have stated 
That interesting fact again, 
Because it’s antiquated. 
And—putting flatt’ry on the shelf— 
I tell you, Janz, sincerely, 
I think you're precious plain yourself, 
Although I love you dearly! 


Your nose is not the kind of nose 
To satisfy a painter ; 

Your locks are like the red, red rose, 
Or just a little fainter. 

Upon your cheek the glow of youth 
Shines beetroot-coloured nearly. 

(I’m bound, you know, to tell the truth, 
Although I love you dearly !) 


AN ARTLESS LOVER. 
It's useful to possess two eyes 
Without the least connection, 

Where each inquiring optic tries 

A contrary direction. 

It’s very much more useful, though, 

Than ornamental, clearly : 

| I’m sorry that you squint, you know— 

| Although I love you dearly. 

I think I’ve said enough to prove 
You're not a perfect Venus ; 

(And quite sufficient to remove 
Unpleasantness between us.) 

So, when you criticize again 
My visage too severely, 

You'll catch it, I can tell you, Janz, 
Although I love you dearly! 


| How Childish ! 

| ‘Tug mismanagement of the Atlantic Cable is distinctly 
‘ — a S - Ee) | proved by the admission of those on board the Great 
6 - . Eastern, that they have left it in charge of buoys! 


THE PEELERS OR THE PEELED? | 
Vendor of Walnuts (with marked emphasis):—“’Exe vg an! E1GHT MORE 
ON "EM—ALL CRACKED !”’ 
(Intense delight of A 299 and his seven brother constables.) 


/ 
) Pt el 


) 








A BRIGHT NOTION, 


Whuzy is an hotel after dark like the readers of Fun ? 
Because it’s an enlightened public. 


kind, wearing a helmet of brass, and a great many epaulettes. Every- 
body is somebody, except your Snarler, who (it would seem) is 
Nobody. 

And all this is because H. I. M. L 
or sixty somethingth birthday !!! 

I have just been through the pouring rain to the local cathedral to 
hear high mass in honour of the event. I saw a great many little big 
that you may not be tempted to run up to the office every other day, | men—mayors, deputy mayors, deputy assistant mayors, sub-deputy 
and let us know how you get on; and mind, mind, that the longer you assistants, temporary sub-deputy assistants, and vice-temporary sub- 
stop away the better we shall be pleased.’’ I remember how affec- | deputy assistant mayors, all in blue, silver, swords, buttons, an mud, 
tionately W. J. P. and T. W. R. and others congratulated me on | I saw a curious, gaping crowd of brutal English, who chafled the 
being sent on an out-of-town mission, and how unanimously they | priests as they made collections, and for whom even the gigantic 
expressed their pleasure at the idea of my enjoying myself all alone | ‘‘ Suisse” had no terrors; and I sawa crowd of dirty, greasy French- 
for a very long while in a foreign clime, and how they all hoped that | men and women, who went through the form of praying with about 
many months would elapse before I returned to the slavish monotony | 4s much reverence as we English use when we say grace. I saw the 
of your muddy metropolis. But while I thank the good fellows for | soldiers, who lined the nave, spitting about the pavement, and chaff- 
their kind feeling, I beg to state that I’ve had enough of it, and am | ing each other and the crowd about them, during the whole time that 
coming home, 'the mass continued. I saw a procession of muddy maidens, with 
_ And why? Because France is mad. Our lively neighbours have, | black nails, red knuckles, big joints, and colds. I saw persons hunt 
in the excess of their animal (and sometimes vegetable) spirits, gone | pigs in a river. Then I saw a printed programme which said that 
mad. They tear up their streets. ‘They stick bare poles, with calico | this sort of imbecility was to go on for a fortnight. And I took 
trimmings in their gutters. They erect triumpbal arches of dismal | care that the next thing I saw was the '—lkst—e steamer, in all the 
dead evergreen (evergreen! ha! ha! but no matter). They climb up | agonies of departure for England; and on the after-deck of that 
greasy (perpendicular) poles. ‘They run along greasy (horizontal) | F—lkst—e steamer, snapping his fingers at his bathing place and 
poles. They hang flags from their windows. ‘They fire guns, once a | everything that is its, stood 
minute, throughout the day. They have processions of maidens. 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Epitor,—I have had enough of this and I shall go home. Pardon 
my little impetuous way, but I cannot stand this bathing place of 
mine (which may, &c.) another day. I know you expect me to go on at 
this for ever so much longer: I well remember how kindly you said 
to me before I started, “Go, my boy, to somewhere, some distance off, 


N—— has attained his fifty 





| 
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Your esteemed 


Everybody turns out to be something municipal. I am distressed to | BSNARLER, 
find that the cobbler whom I bullied in such capital patois yesterday, | _—_—_—_——oro 

18 a deputy mayor, in blue and silver, and a sword. My waiter turns | 

out to be a local swell, in a tall, round hat with no brim, a gown | A Con-gun-drum. 


trimmed with white fur, and a frill. The gentleman who sells me my | Wuat's the difference between a soldier who's served his ammuni- 
pennyworth of matches for my weed (why don’t some enterprising | tion and a soldier who's served his country? ‘The first’ll discharge 
esman introduce vesuvians ‘) is a captain of a local corps of some | his musket, the second must-get his discharge. 
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TOWN TALK. 


Br rue Saunterzer is Socrery. 


memory 11 
with what 

is free! 

vuthorit 

mention his na 

lest week, but in these matters duty i tran 
three Moors of his own! 


IRST of all there's 


no Town, and s0 
there can’t be much 
talk. Not that 
London is empty, 
for that it never is. 
But the _ resorts 


had. But were 
Society in town 
I could startle it. 


We have been under | 


the impression for 
a long time that we 


haveabolishednegro | 3 


lavery in these is- 
There was, 

to be sure, arumour 
during the late 
American war, that 
(‘onfederate colo- 
residing in 
imbers in the 
le, kept their 


ers, but no one 
} 

: We § flattered 
ourselves that as far 
as ve ourselves 
were conce rned, we 
might quote the 
mard (a safe thing to 

iy when you don't 


know his name \i— 


iL.ny, ¢f. 


’ ° } 4 
cy} » "NHC 
rail LOTUS. 


but it woes on, I know, 


Sig 


ets his foot therein 


have it on the best 
ne that Binks—and I 
nt me a lot of grouse 
iount—that Binks had 


Ar the end of this wee] tsmouth will be invaded by the French 


ficet, and wil 


halla in the imi vhen the] f the Roy 
nttendance. ; , 
the ladies will 


yf 
hatha 


I 
} 
i 


‘on arm 


E “s : ; sed 
Cevinrs Martial and Courts Naval are always unsatisfa 
d with the finding of ; 
t, than I w 


but I don't know when I have |! 
hody OT ollie rT iss mi! l under 


her day in thie « 


mor 
tall tic 
OUTIL’ 


’ ent, 


‘ia so?) ? 
remulati 


l y taken by it. 
are afoot >the re ion of t) nvaders when they land. ‘The guns | 
will b oe but : ney ae Lor e shot dl, i it 


: l . ratinne 
(rrand preparations 
’ 


is pre pos: d to giv: 


il Marines wil! be in 
idently expected—even 


‘ 
i 


tory thines, 


OK much notice of 


this young man’s career was destroyed is pleased, with the result ; for 
it is on his evidence—founded on his aristocratic opinion alone, for he 
never spoke to him—that Lizutenant Denny is dismissed the service. 
“Ah!” you will say, ** there must have been something else against 
him!’’ ‘There was: he was extremely popular with the men, and 
within a week of his dismissal had jumped overboard and risked his 
life to save a drowning sailor! Apart from this trial, the whole 


| system of naval and military courts needs a sweeping reform. How 


long are the reputations and careers of the best and most high-spirited 


| of our young men to be at the mercy of a body of old fogies who have 


forgotte nthe hot blood ef their own young days, and only haven't 


where Society talked | forgotten the laws of evidence and the simplest principles of justice 
are desert d. and | because they never knew them ? 

a : , | 

there is no scandal | 


or chit chat to be | 


Iv anybody wants to sce how greatly the Art Union has improved 
the taste for painting, let him go to the Gallery of the Institute of 
Water Colours and see the prize-exhibition. It he does not come to 


the determination that the A. U. is worse than useless for any bene- 


ficial purposes I’m sorry for him. There are hardly a dozen good 


pictures in the lot, and the purchasers scem to have given their atten- 
tion to getting cheap (and inferior) specimens of the well-known men, 


' instead of looking about for the ola ap (and excellent) works of our 


younz and rising men;—there are plenty of them. Such pictures 
would increase in value, whereas if the others do anything at all they 
will go back—so that even as an investment the Fine Arts have not 


been thoroughly taught the B. P. by the A. U. 


AN AUTURMIN LEAF. 
Th liday Maker.) 


‘Dropped Si’ j the I arr of a Se a-8s Til 
I’ monarch of all I survey, 
Which means I’ve got nothing to do; 
One whole week I from office can stay, 
And I’m going to enjoy myself too ; 
This is Monday, and out on the sands, 
I have potte red about through the day, 
With nothing at all on my hands, 
But the seawecd I’m throwing away. 


I{ere’s Tuesday. Being tired of the 
On the cliffs eo and dawdle instead, 
our s of enjoyment I’ve more, 
At te n te a night for a bed. 
I meet crowds who are out fora stroll, 
Like myself—but it’s odd as I walk, 
can never encounter a soul 


I know, and with whom I can 


T 


s 


Ilere’s Wednesday. Ill ventu 

In what the ya ‘pleasure boat ”’ 
Coming back feel unwell and look p: ule 

Th nk the sea doesn’t suit me at a 
Go at nieht to a tavern to he 

llow the coffee-room Pp ople converse, 
Don't think very much of the beer, 

And discover the spirits are worse. 


, 
' 4 
i 


On Thursday go mooning abhor 


a { 


4 : . o¢ 
aAoOUL SLOPYPINY } 
i] 


s0OTH lon ste amb ) at 
ist train from Lond 

iat I know in the |]: 
zine why here I « 

tily tired of the 


ving in town. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Wr regard the Srxpenny Volume Library as a real boon to the 
reading public. The list of titles is alone sufficient to ensure the 
success of the series. Who that has a heart and brain can resist this 
kind of thing ? 


Henry Moreawn. 


Tire SuuGccrEer'’s Mystery. 
Tue Rover’s DavGurTer., Tue Nicve In THE WALL, 
‘Tne Manrae’s Secret. Tre Fire Demon. 
THe Mipnicur QvEEN. THe Brack Monx’s Curse. 


Of all these volumes F 
first only, Henry Morgan, or the Knight of the Black: Ilaq Need we 
add that, as sure as seven times six make forty-two, and forty-two 
pence make only three shillings and sixpence, and every respectable 
bookseller deducts twopence from a shilling, we shall be the happy 
owners of the entire set before noon to-morrow. 

We have always been of opinion that Sir Watten Scorr spoilt his 
nani by lengthy descriptions of scenery. We are quite sure that 


Mr. G. P. R. James did. Not so the author of Ilenry Moraar, who 
lunges at once’ in nedeas res, after merely suggesting “a wildly 


beautiful valle y in Wales, a rocky wooded dell, which ]: iy beneath the | 
walls of an ancient castle,” standing “ so near the sea that the roar of 
the ocean surges could be heard in ite halls whenever the spirit of the 
storm awoke them from their slumbers.’”’ VThither comes Henry 
Monoan,*“ a young man not far past his twenticth vear, in the flower 
of stre neth and manly beauty.” Thither also comes Hrven, of Caer- 
marthen, whose portrait is hit off to aT’. 

“] said she was very beautiful, nor did I err, though a look of 
cold and haughty pride somewhat marbleized her perfect f atures, an 
illuminating smile so softened them »when she spoke to the young 
man’’—that’s IT. M., reader—“ that to him she ienke d like an angel.” 

The most euphonious participle we have met with during a Jong and 
useful career of novel-reading, is “ marbleized.’”’ It doo/s well, which 
goes for a ‘good deal among: participles, to say nothing of human 
beings. 

Is it to be - wondered at that Henry should fall in love with Herren, 
of Caermarthen ’ Isitto bo wonderéd at that Hexen, of Caermarthen, 
should réfnse to listento him? Not at all; it is perfectlynatural, and 
all that follows is equally so: Our hero (who belongs to the dregs of 
the people, by-the-bye) consoles himself by forming «an intimate ae- 
quaintance with a “deformed and dwarfish old man,’’ who goes by 
the unassuming name of Erurinent, the hermit. This singular 
being has a lovely daughter, one Coraninge, who falls in love with 
Henny, and with whom Henxy, feeling his admiration for Hrien 
changed into the bitterest hatred, fallsin love, Erng.uent, who is as 
rich as Croesus, furnishes his young friend with an outfit, and sends 
him to London, where, at the heuse of one Sotomon, a Jew, Henny 
behaves with such prowess on the occasion of a midnight bri awl, that 
KING CHARLES THE Seconp makes a knight of him upon the spot. 
This incident gives conside — historic value to the romance, and 
throws a light upon the social habits of the Me try Monarch, who, as 
everybody ought to know, was in the habit of going about in ‘diacuise | 
after nightfall, attended by his trusty chanecllor. But Sotomon, the 
Jew, has also a love ly d iughte P, who “seats herself at harp, and 


FUN. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


after a brief prelude sings in a voice of exquisite harmony and swect- | 


ness, these words :— 
“ Jupai's Star. 
Jupanu’s star, alas! hath set, 
Hath gone beneath a cloud; 
Her brightest hopes perished ure, 
And wrapp'd in mis'ry’s shroud.” 


Lt catera. Wexny listens and breathes a heart-born sigh, but his 
aiiections remain with ComaLine. ‘The next morning he presents 
himself at White hall, and the king sends him out with a couple of 
rallant ships to fight Spaniards in the neighbourhood of Panama, 
wl chhe does. But the slighted Heie~x accompanies him ; not “ under 
the name of Ricuanp Cank,’’ but in the capacity and disguise of a 
secretary, — ite is also attended by Coxattnz, who thinks the trip 
mn ght p. ssibly do her vood. ; 

Of cours: re can guess what follows. Fair Hevew of Caermarthen, 
disg sted at Carrain Sin Henry Monoas’s delicate attentions to the 
fair Corarine, throws off her disguise, and is thereupon snubbed un- 
méreitully. She takes an early op portunity of running away, taking 
t CO nmand—never mind how—of Spanish troops, and of vetting 
shotin a skirmis Sin Iexry sails home with heaps of treasure, 

nd Minram, the daughter of Sonemon, the Jew, officiates as brides- 
Maid at the wedding of Cornatine and the bold buecancer. 

st Is the outline of a deeply interesting story; but we must 
confess that the story is not so well told in the volume before us as it 
ment have been. ‘The anthor is too fond of intruding his personal 
Zeelings upon his reader. One of the chapters, for instance, is as 


| 


| stall, 


° . a ma —_ es 
ate has hitherto granted us possession of the | Pure old brandy, and he did not 
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“Own Ocran WAVE. 


“My worn heart throbs like its deathless waves as, through 


| memory's eye, I look back upon its lone bosom where I was tossed 


and cradled in the sinless, joyful hours of my childhood, But be 
sud heart; brain, to thy thankless work. Go on -with thy 
story.”’ 
ane here again: 
‘The writer once 5 tine wa man, while unde reoing the amputation 
of: two shattered limbs, to drink (by permission © if the surgeons, who 
scarcely hoped for life, but wished him to bear up) two bottles,of 


intoxication.” 

But these are minor defects, and the entire tone of the work is 80 
intensely healthy, the language is so be: autifully simple, and the in- 
cidents follow each other with such marvellous r uy ‘idity, that we shonkl 
consider it hypereritical to cavil at such tnitling fuults as these. 


Railway Lines for Music. 


Tr whirling along, we want a song, 
A railway ride to cheer, 
Many a theme besides the steam, 
Will fit fora rhyme appear. 
We might chant a stave on the roaring knave, 
And the ding-done bell he lbrme, 
But his bawhne out is a ceaseless shout, 
OF** nk” “Fey” ** De, hi,” 
So let's sing for Fun of the wandering one, 
A}L railway landseapes yield, 
That dreary man w ith hid terrier tan, 
Seen always crossing adield. 


” or 


The sparrow may seek to sharpen his beak, 
On the perch of the telegraph wire, 
Bat he nothing can know of what tiashesAclow, 
And the knowledee he doesn’t desire. 
‘The cows and the sheep their counsel keep, 
As the tr ain coes pulling alony 
And there's little to state of the boy on the gate, 
In uw sentiment fit for a song! 
Dut certainly he must a hero be, 
With some inystery unreveal led - 
That dreary man with a terrier tan, 
Who is always crossing a field. 


——--—— 


—————— ee ee 
From our Neuralgie Contributor. 
VUN,. 
—So you want comic co} py, do you? Well! 
from ine, I fancy, — as you Iike something of this sort. Why ian 


bad tooth generally called a hollow one t—-Because it mikes? you 
holioa. Or I'll send you a parody, entitled “ Begone, dull Caries,’ 





TO THE EDITOR OF 


Sir, you won't get any 


No! [sternly refuse to write while sullcring in this way. Do ytu 
| know what neuralgia is likey No! not you, sitting in your comfort- 
able arm-chair in the office. Weill, then, 1 will tell you. It is ng if 
'one particular hollow tooth in yonr head were a small farnished 


| apartme nt 





steam (+ 


let to a restless lodger, who keeps on wetting up, pushing 


pe chair back, turning round three times, and’ then situng down 


gevin, and driving t in tacks into the carpet 
After that | suppose you won't want any comic copy from mo, aric 
if you do you won't wet it. Yours, 
OLD’ Racora, 


Bouffes Parisiennes. 


Why would the ec mposer of 6G be a desirable ambassador to repres 
eent France in Hades ¥ 
ecause he is known to write ew fait anr Enfere, end would notve 
withheld by distance from being often back (Orrzs nach) in Paris, 
Scentimental Quatrain. 
Wiorene in Mexican forests the timber’s so hard, 
That for no time «a keen edge will stop on axe; 
In Peace and in Lubin-liness from the sward 
Spr ivs benutifal blossom Onoponax. 


, MINT FORK THAMES CUAMPIONS. 
ull on the river, there's no necessity dewma 


Wen you want « goed 7 


q 199. 





exhibit, then or atter, any signs of 
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Warning for Visitors to Remsgate:—TeEst THE STRENGTH OF YOUR CHAIR BEFORE SITTING DOWN. 
























. well of late, otherwise we should have been the very first to walk 
THE WEATHER AND.THE PARKS. | into it. Whetstone Park is as wild and romantic as usual; in point 
Tue weather still remains damp, having scarcely recovered from | of beanty—to say nothing of geography—it is next door to Lincoln’s- 
its recent exposure to the rain without an umbrella. We may expect | inn-fields. Barnsbury Park still continues at Islington, and Bushy 
several more April showers in the course of the present month. | Park remains at Hampton Court, but their leaves will expire (after 
Our own barometer experienced such a fall yesterday that it was | turning very brown) in the course of the autumn. 
picked up in s# veral pieces, which we take to be an ill omen for | 

































persons going out of town. The corn, by-the-bye, has got on won- | 
derfully, but we still walk with a slight limp. 

Hyde Park is a perfect desert, as far as any desert can be perfect A GOOD JOKE. 
without an oasis and some pyramids. Rotten Row is no longer | 
filled (like an old woman's basket at a tavern door) with very queer- TO (say) PHOEBE. 


i 

| 

i (To be sent to any Lady whom you don't absolutely adore.) 
| looking trotters; but the members of the Royal Humane Society 


GENTLE, modest little flower, 
Sweet epitome of May, 

Love me but for half an hour, 
Love me, love me, little fay! 

Sentences so fiercely flaming 
In your tiny shell-like ear, 

I should aiways be exclaiming 
If I loved you, Pune dear! 


continue to drive about in their own drags as usual. A respectably- 
dressed man was rescued from drowning in the Serpentine a few days 
ago, and resuscitated by the conventional recipe—a couple of leading 
articles from the Fumily J[/erald, and nothing whatever to drink with 
them. On the same daya Newfoundland dog was seized with hydro- 
phobia while bathing, and bit several of the fishes very severely, so 
| that it is now considered dangerous for worms to venture into the 
river without being see urely fastened to bent pins, 
The Green and St. James's Parks are flourishing ; but poor Mrneco Smiles that thrill from any distance 
Park was put an end to in Timbuctoo some time ago. The cemetery 
at Abney Dark I have not been able to visit, being at present buried 
in a totally distinct corner of the metropolis. 
In Battersea Park the cricket has been going on as usual, so has the 
grasshopper. ‘The edge of the park runs along the bank of the River 
Thames, but the interior gets no exercise whatever, though it is con- 


Nee Eee 


Shed upon me while I sing; 
Please ecstaticize existence, 

Love me, oh! thou fairy thing! 
Words like these, outpouring sadly, 
You'd perpetually hear, 

If I loved you, fondly, madly ;— 


“COME DOWN” FOR SUCH A “GET UP.” 
| 
| 





tinually out in the open air. Steamboats are constantly passing, but But I do not, Pune dear. 
they never look in by any chance, and if they did they couldn't see | 
much. Kennington lark is overlooked (out not forgotten) bv the | 
“ Horns,” upon which an opening movement is performed every | POLITICO-GEOGRAPHICAL. | 
morning, except Sunday, at seven o'clock a.m., when Distixs lend| Memwners of the Government say they prefer the Bark of Ben-out | 


enchantment to the few. Victoria Park has been behaving pretty | to the Bight of Ben-in. 
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NORMAN CONQUEST. 


A Scene at Portsmouth. 
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MRS. BROWN AT A WEDDING. 


Ir ever there was a old hunks, as the sayin’ is, it’s old Eyes is one, 
thro’ having Welsh blood in his veins, as is known to be that fiery, 
for he'll be up in a moment, as there wasn't no occasion for; a milder 


; or | 
party than his good lady, and one to slave her heart out to please him, | 


there can’t be, thro’ being his second and a grown-up daughter by the | 
first, the cross-grainededest party as ever I see, as ugly as sin, as | 


the sayin’ is, let alone being a ramshorn in crookedness, as certainly 
she cannot help, tho’ her temper she might keep straight, and is thirty 
if she’s a day. 


| grease in a flame and burnt the joint on one side as black as 
your hat. 

Exiza was being made tidy up stairs, thro’ being that draggled with 
| her musling gownd in a train as she drawed thro’ the mud, and goin’ 
|in for to-see her grandpa as took a hatred to young WILKIN, a 
callin’ on him-a white nigger. 

The old man would have them have something to drink for to be all 
friends, as he didn’t mean nothing, and that brought on all the 
mischief as sperrits will on an empty stomic. 

It.was near two,what with one thing and the other, afore we got 
down to dinner, where we was that squoze up as never was, and I’m 


| sure the stiff neek as I got a setting on the door as was kep on the 


Whatever young Wrrxrys could see in her but the little bit of | 


money as she'll get thro’ her erandfather, which she's got to wait for, 
as is a bitter pill a-having the old man in the house, as occupies the 
first floor in the perpetual sulks; not as they wants his company, tho’ 
they'd a-been glad of his room, as he might have give up for the day, 
‘«‘ For as to eighteen ever a-settin’ down in your parlour, Mrs. Eyes,” 
I says, “it can’t be done, not if they was to sct in one another's laps.” 
sut she says, ‘‘ It must be.”’ 

So I says, ‘“‘It never can,’’ and held to it. 
cold, it don’t matter so much.”’ 


nT 
daa 


erack through the heat, the winder bein’ kep shet through the rain a 
driving. 
IiyLrs was a-behaving like a brute, having constant words with his 


| brother-in-law, Mr. Mauins, as is a commercial gent, and travelled 


all over everywhere, and tried to make things pleasant ; and there was 


| Mrs. Winktns, as is a widder, as kep’ on a cryin’, sayin’ as she 


couldn't help a thinking of her own wedding, as I've heard say she 


| must have a good memory for to remember one from the other, as 


She says, “As it’s all | 


Nor more it wouldn't if old Fyrrs hadn't a-flared up lke chops | 


a-broiling, and says, *“* You don’t mean, Bins. Evirs, as you're a-goin’ 
to give my child a co'd dinner on her wedding day.” 


“Why,” I says, “Mr. Eyes, it’s done in the first families, as 
I’ve seen myself.”” ‘* Well, then,” says he, “it shan’t be done in 
mine. I hates cold wittles, and I won't have it here,’’ and busts into 


the back garden. 

So she says, ‘‘ Whatever am I to do, for it’s all provided, and I 
durstn’t let Eyes know it, as is a picter of a bit of cold roast beef, a 
pigeon pie, four cold fowls, and a Yorkshire ham.” I says, ‘And 
does you credit.” ‘ No,” says she, “all ready money; but whatever 
can I do?” 

I says, “ Warm it up.”’ * No,”’ says she, “ that won't do,” and was 
very nigh wild, when in comes old Eyres, and says, ‘* Look here, V'll 
have a roast leg of pork, and a biled leg of mutton, and a hot meat 
pie, and anything else you like,’’ and throws down a couple of 
sov reigns, and out he goes again. 

“Well, then,” I says, “it’s easy done, you can warm up your pie, 
bake your pork, and the mutton’s easy biled,’’ and so we agreed. 

If there was a soaker it was that Saturday as Eviza Eyirs was 
married, and I'm sure poor Mrs. Eyixs had her work cut out, for of 
all the tempers as evera man wasinit was Ey.es, and as to the old man 
up-stairs, as is Mn. Sykes, Exiza’s grandfather, he was a-thumping 
with his stick like mad over your head. 

If ever you see a object in this world it was Ei1za Eyixs dressed 
for church. She'd got on a worked muslin as had been made too free 
with the blue-bag, a lace-trimmed jacket, as I should have called 
rubbish. 

I says, “ Wherever is your bonnet?’ 
wear no bonnet, I’ve got a wail.” 

“What?” I says, quite took aback, for she’s 2 complexion like a 
duck’s foot, a swivel eye, with the meanest ead of ‘air as ever was, as 
she'd been and soaped and plastered back al imperatriss, as the sayin’ 
is, with a false plat stuck on, and when she cum to put on the wail I 
thought as I should have dropped. Of she went with her pa and 
the two Horkrns’s gais, as looked very nice in pink muslins and 
white bonnets, tho’ I’m sure they was well wetted a-gettin’ from the 
house to the fly down the front garden, as was full of pools thro’ the 
drains being flooded. 

I can tell you it took all our time for to get the things on the table 
by the time as they was back, and nice figgers they was thro’ the 
drains a-bein’ un all alone Church-road, as forced them to wall ever 
so far and get that draggled, and old Ey.es he'd been and slipped 
right into the open shore, as didn’t improve his clothes nor his 
temper, and as to young Wuixrins he’s a All the sayin’ is, 
thro’ ’aving of pink eyes and white hair, thro’ his grandfather, as 
was a seafarin’ man, having married one of them savages where he 
was shipwrecked in a desert island, as has come out in the prodigy 
once or twice. 

From the n 


ar 
cea 


She says, ‘I ain't goin’ to 


as 


y 
piTiO, 


roment they come in the house troubles seem to thicken. 


As for old Eyes, he was the wus for drink aperient, and sct a-staring 
wacant in the chair, a-callin’ me a old charwoman with a word afore 
iL as made me all of a creep 

] didn't ¢ ne n » notice, lor we was al] of A bustle with the dinne r, 
as everything was a goin’ wrong, for the lee of pork had come home 
from tk iker’s 1 r soddened and flabby, and the taters round it a- 
lo yk: nr ] leas d th.and astho’ thev bee n drown led in their own 
fat. Mus. Cuanrin had let the leg o' mutton gallop like wild, and 
burnt up the apple sauce, the turnips was forgot, and jest as I was a 
meltin’ a bit of butter for the caper sauce down come about a teacup- 
Tull of soot, as reg’lar cooked it. So we puts the leg of pork afore the 
ire to brown, and if a red-hot coal didn't fall into the dish as set the 


she'd had three as I don’t hold with. 

Mrs. Mauins, as is own sister to Evins, can't a-bear Exima and was 
a-setting next me a-pinching of me and making remarks in redicule of 
her, till [ was that afraid as E11za ‘d hear her, but law bless you, she was 


| that full of herself and set a-simperin’ and a-leerin’ quite ridiculous in 


_ can’t think. 


any one so plain. 

All my dinner was a bit of plum pie and some bread and cheese, as 
was the only thing not sp'ilt. However we got the table cleared I 
I know as the grease and gravy down my back was 
showers thro’ Mrs. Cuairn not ’aving a steady hand, as I attributes 
to drink. And when we got the sperrits.and water and the nuts with 
almonds, and raisins, plums, and apples, it certainly did look very 
nice. 

And just as we was a thinkin’. as things might come round com- 
fortable in who should come but. Mr. Sykxs, ’ Liza's grandpa, as had 
crawled down stairs, tho’ | do believe Mus. Cuaisin had helped him, 
tho’ denyin’ thro’ thick and thin, for I'd hid his. stick myself when | 
took him up some dinner’ as he throw'd in my face a’most, and 
snapped my nose off. 

Well, we was obliged to make room for him, in course, and I 
thought as I should have died with the scrouging and the heat. 

Then they got a makin’ speeches, Eyes he up and spoke that thielk 
and hiccuppy as there wasn't no makin’ out what he said. Young 
Winsury, as is fond of Maritps Hovxins, he made hisself very pleasant 
and sung a beautiful ballet as put old SyxKus out, for if he didn’t call 
‘Im a ’owling puppy, and in my opinion was a little on. 

Mr. Matins he spoke very nice a-payin’ of compliments to Mus. 
Eyes for her trouble about the dinner, when if old Ky.es didn’t 
make the most awful remarks, a-callin’ of his wife them names as is 
scandalous, and attacking of Mains shameful, as brought in Mus. 
Mains a little too sharp, for if she didn’t say as him and his gimlet- 
eyed daughter was a pair, as set ’Liza a screamin’ like mad, a-sayin’ 
as she'd tear her aunt’s eyes out; and jest then old Jéyius was a- 
lighting of his pipe with one of thom fusces, and throw'd it careless 
on ’Liza’s wail, as was all in a blaze in a instant. 

Well, one did one thing, one another, for they poured the hot and 
cold water all over her, and young Wi.kins would have poured the 
sperreta, only the bottle was caught hold on. But young Horkins, as 
didn’t lose his presence of mind, tore the wail off her head, plat and 
all, and stomped on it, as put her in that fury a-declarin’ as it was 
done a purpose, and made a hit at. Mus. Mains, and as | tried to get 
at for to separate ’em, leant all my weight on the table, as I'd propped 
up inthe middle leaf with a bit of wood, and if it didn’t give way 
sudden under me, and go right in half, and everything capsized 
regular. 

kSvery one hollared out, and you never see such a scence. ’Liza pre- 
tended to faint, Witxins set a-starin’ stupid. Jévies got 2 punchin’ 
Mautns’ head, as knocked him down. I fclt as somebody was under 
me, and when young Jlorxins dragged me up, there was old Sykes 
a-layin’ in a fit. 

Well, I do assure you it give me sich a awful turn that if I hadn't 
rushed out of the house sudden, it would have been my death, and 
every step of the way home I run without bonnet or shaw] a8 is only 
three streets off, and when I got in was took with them ‘sterricks and 
palpitations as made Buown Bay, 

“J tell you what it is, young woman, you must be looked arter, for 
you ain't fit to be trusted out alone.” 

And poor 5 I.virs as sent me my bonnet and shawl], thro’ Mus. 
Cuan, as somcbody had been a-settin’ on, she took to her bed, and 
when I did go to see her, was altered dreadful, and says, 

“Mus. Buownx, mum, bad as I am I'd go thro’ it all again for to 
get rid of that 'Liza, as was the cuss of my life, and young WiLKiINs 
will find her out, and serve ’im right too, as being that mercery a- 
marryin’ for money a8 the sayin’ is.” 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


wi R. Warter Mont- 
$ comery has been 
producing King John 
at the Haymarket, 
and the Haymarket 
is much better filled 
at present than it 
was on the opening 
nights of the new 
management. Not 
because the British 
public prefers Aing 
John to Hamlet, but 
because King John 
has been followed by 
Izion,and the British 
public likes to see 
an Honourable, and 
likes also to see the 
‘loveliest women in 
England!” — Vide 
small bills. The 
Haymarket Company can hardly play Suakesreane as he deserves to 
be played, but they play him respectably, which is quite as much as 
he has a right to expect nowadays. Mr. Warten MontTGomgry 
himself does all that hard study and strong dramatic instinct can do 
for the character of Aing John, though his figure approaches nearer 
to the graceful than to the heroic. Mn. James Fexwanpez, who plays 
Faulconbridge, is forcible but crude. His deportment is a very long 
way from being natural. Mux. Sixcrarm, as Hubert, uses the whites 
of his eyes a little more sparingly than he used them as King Claudius, 
the other night, which is only proper. Miss ATKINSON was sufliciently 
dignified in the part of the iN-used Constance, and Miss Mapcr 
Ronextson, as Blanche, was everything that her performance of 
Ophelia would have led us to expect. The tragedy was very well 
mounted, and we really do not sce that the folks who go to the Hay- 
market on purpose to see /rion can reasonably complain of having to 
sit through a little preparatory Suakesveane. Next week we shall be 
able to tell everybody all about Fra Angelo, in which Miss KaTHenxine 
Ropcgxus is to make her first appearance on Monday night. 

The new Olympic extravaganza, Prince Camaralzaman, is a sad 
mistake. ‘The Olympic has not been happy in extravaganza lately, 
but if Glaueus was bad—and oh! wasn’t Glaucus bad '—Glaucus was 
not so bad as this. 
to whose firm we are indebted for J’rince Camaralzaman, are very young 
in the craft of burlesque writing, and it is our solemn conviction that, 





unless as they grow older they grow better, they had almost better | 


not grow older at all, at least as far as the interest of public taste is 
concerned. If there is any one class of work which more than any 
other class of work requires a good ear, an acute sense of humour, 








We believe that Messrs. Beviincuam and Best, | 


and a refined fancy, it is the one that Messxs. Betuincuam and Best | 


have undertaken. 
clumsy, the rhymes are Cockney, the puns are even too bad to be 


Now in Jfrince Camaralzaman the versification is 


good, and the dialogue bristles with such delicate phrases as ‘‘no | 


flies,” “‘ quite the cheese,”’ and “wire in.” It is a crying sin and 


shame to put a company of respectable actors and actresses into the | 
most gorgeous raiment, to place them in the midst of the most beauti- | 


ful scenery, to surround them with all the magnificence that it is in 


the power of lime-light, soft music, and Catherine-wheels to confer, | 
and, after all this cruel kindness, to put into their mouths a kind of | 
language that is totally unintelligible to the stalls and boxes, and so | 


familiar to the upper gallery that the upper gallery sees nothing funny 
about it. 
and one which had already, been dramatized by the Buovens, has been 
stretched, squeezed, pinched, and put to every conceivable torture in 
order that places might be ound 
Neither Cupid nor Mrs. Gamp turns out to be of the least use, unless 
carrying about a huge umbrella and smoking cigarettes may be counted 
among the useful arts. ‘There is another interpolation, equally useless, 
in the shape of a parody on the performance of the Christy Minstrels, 
which was so long and wearisome that no audience with a decent 
amount of spirit would have sat still under it. 

The acting of the extravaganza was a long way above the writing. 


Miss Faknen was full of animation, perhaps a little foo full of it, as | 
Prince Camaralzaman, and Miss Linpitey made a pretty Badoura. | 


Miss Amy SHEKIDAN wants vivacity, and looks rather as if she were 
playing her part for want of something better to do. Mur. Sovrtar 
—poor Mn. Sovuran—blacks his face and proposes conundrums, and 
says, “‘ Ya, ya, golly!” with praiseworthy fortitude, and Mr. McLean 


makes considerable fun out of the small character of a beadle witha 


The orginal story, one of the best in the Arabian «Nights, | 


in it for Cupid and Mrs. Gamp. | 
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bell. That bell said more witty things than all the rest of the 
dramatis persone combined. 

Miss Texny is taking a holiday, aad Miss Lypra Foore has taken 
her place in The Serf. The latter actress plays the character of the 
Countess de Mauléon, with great tenderness and grace. Mr. H. J, 
Montacuz, who has succeeded Mn, CoGuian, makes a very gentle- 
manly and nonchalant Mistigris. 


THE LAY OF THE MARKET GARDENER. 


(INsckIBED TO THE ForcE, BY THE KIND PERMISSION OF 
Srmr Ricuarp Mayne.) 


Come to Covent Garden, Maynz, 
For the hour of one is gone, 

Come to Covent Garden, Mayngz, 
I am here with my cart alone, 

And the would-be inspectors are walking ’tis plain, 
And the Force its nose hath shown. 


In my cart I uneasily move, 
lor refreshment is all my eye, 

And I pant for the smoking hot coffee I love— 
I am hungry, and weary, and dry— 

I long for the breakfast I ardently love, 
Which I only shall see by and by. 


All night have the lettuces heard 
The violin, flute, and bassoon ; 

All night have the leaves of the cabbages stirred 
To the ballet girls dancing in tune; 

But the opera swell has gone off like a bird 
To his home near the street of Half-Moon. 


I addressed 94, ‘*’Tis hardly One, 
See the crowd of revellers gay, 
Some come from the dreary music hall, 
And some from the wearisome play ; 
Some drive off towards the long-set sun, 
And some towards the rising day, 
And the wheels cf their cabs crunch loud on the stones, 
As their Hansoms are driving away.” 


I said to a friend, with finger on nose, 
** Would you like some sherry wine ? 

Uh, young market gard’ner, what sighs are those, 
For liquor that cannot be thine ; 

If Ae were to see us drunk, I suppose, 
‘here would be a most awful shine.”’ 


The sound of his bluchers went into my blood 
As they creaked on the gritty stone ; 

And long by the pillars I patiently stood 
To see if he’d leave me alone; 

But he still stands there like a thing of wood, 
And / stand near him and groan. 


His shiny hair, quite guiltless of curls, 
Is as brown as a hot cross bun ; 

His power is the terror of basket girls, 
Who come hither and find they are done, 

For at publichouses a mandate he hurls, 
And compels us to starve after One. 


There has fallen a silent tear 
Irom my pal near the churchyard gate, 

94 is coming, 'tis clear, 
His steps on the dull ground grate ; 

My potatoes whisper, ‘lake care, he is near,’ 
And my carrots weep, “’Tis too late,”’ 

And my turnips listen, “I hear, I hear’ — 
And my stomach asks, “ Must I wait?’ 


He is coming along his beat, 
His face is purply and red, 

Oh, that my fist his nose might meet, 
Or punch his mahogany head. 

I am sure my heart would hear him and beat, 
Were I under a feather bed; 

And my tongue would curse the sound of his feet, 
Were I cold, and clammy, and dead. 
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TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 


IxX.—THE MANHOOD OF GREAT BOYS. 
A RernospectiveE Review. 

THERE were a great many remarkable boys at our school. 
Green, for instance, was a very remarkable boy; in fact, what I 
should call a great boy. 

I have seen Tom throw a tennis-ball up to such an immense height 
that vision became lost in conjecture. It was 47s own ball, you know, 
so of course he had a perfect right to do as he chose with it. Had it 
been my ball—which, by the way, it wasn’t—I should have said at 
once, “ ‘Tom,’’ I should have said, “ give me that ball because it’s mine, 
you know, Tom, and you haven't got any motive that J can see for 
throwing it to such an immense height that vision becomes lost in 
And the brave, generous boy would have given it up 
without a murmur. I was much bigger than Tom Green and could 
have knocked him down any day in the week except Sunday. (Our 
master didn’t like us to knock each other down on a Sunday; because, 
he said, we ought to keep it as a strict holiday.) 

But the most wonderful part of the whole exhibition was to see Tom 
when the ball—I mean the same ball—came down again. He used to 
put his two hands close together—so close that the tips of his little 
fingers appeared actually to touch one another; and then, by slightly 
curving his palms—upwards, you know, not downwards—he would 
make a kind of xes/, as it were for the ball to tumble into. I never 
saw such a singular thing in the whole course of my life, I assure you. 
Never! Not if I were to live a thousand years—which I don’t 
expect, for I’m over seventy now, and feel as hearty as ever I felt. 
Well, this ball used to amuse me more than all the Latin and Greek 
put together ; and I often used to think, ifever Tom GreEN grows up 
to be a man, I used to think, what a wonderfully clever man he ought 


to be. 
bigger fool in the prime of life with a large family and no settled 


conjecture.” 





THOMAS | 


Alas! ‘Tom Giern grew up to be a man, sure enough; and a | 


income, no uncles likely to return from India, no relatives to die handy | 


and leave money, no nothing, I never saw anywhere. He was about 
forty-five, 1 should say, when I met him—recognized him—invited 
him to dinner. ‘‘Tom,’’ said I, as we sat over our dessert, “'l'om 
GREEN, rouse yourself. Try to be once more the boy I knew you. 
Catch!” 

It was only an orange. The idiot missed it, and I lost a couple of 
wine-glasses and a decanter by the experiment. Ah, Mr. Worps- 
wortu, don’t talk to me about the child being father to the man, sir, 
because I can’t believe it. At all events, it’s a wise man, in that case, 
that knows his own father. ‘Tom Green didn’t, or I should have been 
aricher man than I am at the present moment, by two handsome 
wine-glasses and a decanter, Mr. Worpswortn. 


Another boy of commanding genius—a boy that seemed sent into | 


the world on purpose to assume the immediate command of empires— 
was JouNNY Wuitr. 
than Jous : and yet it was all done without any efiort. If ever there 
was a performer not professionally connected with the British stage, 
who possessed the art of repose toa degree of perfection, it was 
Joun Wire. I have watched him in my school-days many a time 
and oft, until the classic fable of Hippomenes, and the more modern 
achievements of CAapTain BARCLAY, appeared not only probable but 
highly possible. 
the west wind in his impetuous flight ¢ 
school I met him in the courtyard of the Saracen’s Head. 
exactly a minute and a half too late for the righton coach. 
an immense pity that you didn’t run, my dear Wuiitr,”’ was my grect- 
ing. And he replicd, with a vacant grin, ‘Ah, I never thought of 
thet!’ Really, I could have kicked him, I felt so irritated. 

No; I] begiz sce the utter folly oi trying to build a 
future upon the promises of youth. Itis my solemn behef that there 
hever was a boy of superior intellect who didn’t grow up to be an 
arrant fool. 

+}, 


Vifteen years after he left 
He was 


4 } ‘ 


t, to 


by Jabl 


, f 


In short, I consider that I have every reason to congra- 
myself upon the singular want of capacity I displayed at poor 
dear Docron Swiri’s Academy for Young Gentlemen. Look at me 
now, reader. I'm over seventy, and in the full possession of all my 
taculties. The unsullied + of intellect is blazing brilliantly in a 
fort of shrine. Had I beena precocious boy the unsullied flame of 
intellect might have been nipp “l in its bud or the canker might have 
gnawed its p¢tals and choked it up at the very source long before this 
present writing, which now concludes abruptly but not unkindly with 
ia {y]] stop. 
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PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
It is no use to g iy to-day is a bad day, for it is 
&ct until to-morrow. 


the best we shall 


Piz Fourster’s Fars.—Heavy wet. 


—— 
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Where is he now, this antelope who could gutstrip | 


The hunted fawn was not swifter upon his legs | 


“What. 
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uswers to Correspondents. 


Smivins.—Your beautiful “ Lines by an Invalid on quitting his 
Native Land,” are too touching for our columns. Besides the line 
“‘ Isle of beef-tea, fare thee well!” 
reminds us of something we have heard before. 
A Marcate Maxrryrn.—Because your trip didn't agree with you, you 





need not call on us to throw up all the nautical poetry that was ever 
| written. 


Besides the song is “ What are the wild waves saying ?”’ 
not “playing,”’ so that the allusion to pitch and toss was not in- 
tended. 

Romantic.—Your “ Verses composed by Moonlight” want freedom. 
As that respectable female Mrs. B—— but no! we will respect the 
privacy of domestic life—as Mrs. B. would say, ‘‘ You've got the 
cramp in your lines along o’ sitting out in a damp evening!” 

Grumpy is very angry because we haven't inserted the contributions 
he has sent us, and won't transmit him large sums of money for them. 
If he will kindly send us his address, we will take care to avoid the 
street. 

A Lapy asks for a Latin motto for the front of her aquarium, from 
which she mentions that she has lately lost several of her gold carp. 
What does she think of “carpe di em 2?” 

LivEkPupLIAN complains that he cannot get Fun on Wednesday. 
That is not our fault. ‘The parcels are dispatched, but the railway 
folk seem to think it fun to keep them backaday orso. We suppose 
they consider such rail-ery a good joke. 

A Youne Hovsrxrerer.—A domestic servant generally requires a 
month’s notice, but you can turn off your gas without any warning. 

GROWLER complains that ‘the parish authorities or somebody” 
have laid down gravel to mend the road in front of his house and the 
noise is insufferable. Well, he had better begin to remove it, and he 
will find the parish will take it up sharply. 

SpecvuLaTor.—You may, if you wish, address your stockbroker as 
your share ‘‘ am?.”’ 

A WetTeran says the temperance people are bothering him eter- 
nally and tea-urnally to take the pledge, because he is so fond of grog 
that he often sees duplicates. He had better tell them to “ pledge 
him in a foaming wine-cup.”’ 

[Although we have repeatedly stated that we cannot return rejected 
manuscripts, and will not undertake to answer communications, we are 
so inundated with letters that we intend, when our other engagements 
will permit, to publish an extra double number specially devoted to 
replics. We must entreat disappointed correspondents to wait with 
patience until then, instead of writing any more to us. |] 


SMITH ON THE MOOR. 


Smrrnu’s foot is on his native heath, 
‘That is the moor he rents; 

Hoe crushes blooms his feet beneath 
As sweet as ‘l’en per Cents. 


Cheerful are Sairn’s engaging words 
About the day’s affairs ; 

He's going to watch the rise in birds, 
And not the fall in shares. 


When he Legins his arms to load, 
lie can at sorrow scott; 

Iie deals with guns that will explode, 
Not lots that won't go off. 


Saurn’s cup of bliss is brimming o'er ; 
ILis fortune nought can chouse ; 

Ile counts his troubles by the score, 
Hlis plcasures by the grouse. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


Mn. Ruski has favoured the world with another work on Political 
Economy, entitled Sesame Lilies. It professes to teach one 
‘how to read,” but as we have failed to discover any directions in it 
as to the nature of studies, we have come to the conclusion, judging 
from a typographical eccentricity in it, in the shape of the printing 
of a coroner's inquest in red, that it is intended.to teach us “how 
to Cuances Reape.” 


and 


ome a ees . 


Some Consolation. 


Tur Atlantic Telegraph Cable has played the company a sad trick, 
but it is some comfort to think they have paid out a good portion 


of it. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PLEASURES. 


No. III.—The Overland 


Route to High Beach. 


(By Ovr Speciat ComMIssioNer.) 


I nave ridden in a droshky through the snow-ruts right up the 
perspective street in St. Petersburg; I have floated in a reed raft 
down the Hooghly with a jar of rice, and what Mr. Mantilini would 
have called a *‘ dem'd moist unpleasant body ;”” I have made one in a 
runaway car in Sackville-street; have been thrown by a mad mule 
on the Prado; have been run over in the Rue Rivoli; have rolled 
down Calton Hill; have chased a nigger along Broadway; but I | 
have never known what a street was until last Monday, when, in | 
obedience to your behest, I occupied the section of the knifeboard on 
a twopenny omnibus, which conveyed me through Shoreditch. 

To say that you might have sent somebody else would be a 
remark altogether fruitless, since your conduct towards your Special | 
Commissioner is apparently regulated by the avowed determination of | 
the celebrated costermonger, to apply the ultimate test of corporal | 
punishment to the animal who refused to proceed. 

No, sir, as a cosmopolitan student of human nature, your Commis- | 
sioner, referring to his mental resources, recalled the Maunder of his 
youthful days, and the later experiences of his maturer but perhaps 
less happy years, and repeate 
which beginning with “ Si non Possis quod velis, velis id quod Possis,”’ 
brought him by easy gradations to “‘ (uel ch’ 2 fattoé fatto,” and so | 
to the Horatian maxim, “ Levius fit Patientia quicquid corrigere est 
nefas,’ and to the good old German motto, “‘ Glucklich ist wer vergisst 
was da nicht ou aendern ist.”’ 

I am scarcely capable in your allotted space to give any description 


of the journey through Shoreditch to Club-row, where 1 was to meet | 


‘‘a party of the name of Nouttt,” who had reserved a seat in a van 
for my especial convenience. Cheap tailors, shoe emporiums, golden 
teapots, little dustpans, whelks, water cresses, hot joints, oysters, 
ginger beer, pit entrances to theatres, all the fun of the fair, shilling 
umbrellas, dog’s meat, cel pies, petroleum, the little warbler, gin shop 


-——— on 


to himself a string of aphorisms, | 


bars, double shuffle, pigeons, prize-fighters, and “a penny-a-lot.” 
This is the confused dream that I recall, in connection with the 
Eastern Counties Railway, where I alighted to enquire for Club-row. 
Four funerals and a drunken fight awaited me the moment I reached 
Bethnal-green, and as I stopped to ask for Mr. Nonuirt, I was con- 
scious of being in the worst neighbourhood in London ; for the odour 
that awaited me was full of reminiscences of the main streets of 
Cologne, and the hotel at St. Goar. Otherwise Club-row was remark- 
able for nothing but pigeons, which fill all the shop windows and fly 
over every roof, where men lie concealed for the instant appropriation 
of strays coming their way. 

Mr. Nonuitr was, I learnt, engaged in negotiating the sale of a 
piping bullfinch, but I was directed to “the wan,” which was already 
half full, and stood at the door of a greengrocer’s, and next to a public 


| house, whence a remarkably small man, was emerging with a remark- 


ably large stone bottle sticking out of his pocket. 

“Vell, mum, you won't never stop at home for want of legs to valk 
out upon!” It was Non.irr himself, in a very hard shiny hat, 
assisting a stout lady up the steps of the vehicle, and in this elegant 


| manner calling general attention to a liberal display of cotton stocking. 


Another moment and I was by that stout lady’s side, and we went off 
with a dash and a scramble that for a moment jumbled us all together 
at one end and then flung us violently tothe other by way of a change. 
I shall never forget the fatigues of that journey: nor shall I ever be 
able to account for the fact that we all had flat stone bottles. I had 
one myself without the remotest notion whereitcame from. Then we 
all became suddenly possessed of paper headdresses, like the feathers 
of the Iroquois; then we rolled along a dusty road, and were at High 
Beach. The King’s Oak, Old Port, kiss in the ring, cock-shies, sham 
gipsies -—and Home through the dust : e¢ the wan’ veering like a ship 
at sea to the tune of “ Slap bang, here we are again.” 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, 80, Fleet Street, and Phenix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER 
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It cost a sigh! 
Proved Polyphemus all his eye— 

A mere blind, to be brit f-: 
And next at great Orion dealt 
So fierce a blow below the belt 

It staggered my belief. 


For knowledge came! 





Some people have a hard time of it. The young man, for instance, 
alluded to in the following advertisement : 


WOMAN COOK (or Young Man out of his time) WANTED, immediately, to act 

as head kitchenmaid under a man-cook, with three others under her, ina 
large first-class hotel in the country. Liberal salary given. Apply to Mr. 
——, No. 77, street, City. 

We trust that no young man will be found who will consent to 
forget his sex to the extent required by the advertiser. Such a 
young man may well be spoken of as being “out of his time!” 
“After his time’? would describe him still more accurately, for he 
should have lived in the days of Achilles, when it was not considered 
| 80 disgraceful for a man to pass himself off as a woman, as it would 








| be now. 
There isa refreshing humility about the nobleman in the following 
advertisement : 


WANTED, in a nobleman’s family, who has lived in the 


A UNDER BUTLER 
. Apply, by letter, to C. C., 


same capacity before, and can give good references. 
Roserts’s library, -— row, —. 

_ You see, this nobleman wants an under-butler, and has himself 

| lived in the same capacity before. At first sight this reads as though 

the nobleman had himself acted as under-butler. This is so improba- 

ble that we are reduced to the conjecture that there is a British noble- 

| ™an who doesn’t know how to express himself; and in sorrow of heart, 

| we look about for some other interpretation. We arrive at the con- 

| Ciusion, at length, that the nobleman means that he has lived in the 

| capacity of master to an under-butler before, and, further, that he can | 
give good references as to his conduct in that capacity. 

| Really, barring the style of composition, this nobleman’s advertise- | 

| Ment is asit should be. It takes a totally different view of the rela- 

| Hons that should exist between master and servant, from that usually | 

adopted by employers. It suggests that servants are entitled to | 

_ inquire into the antecedents of their masters before they take service. 

‘ suggests that the “cleanly, honest, and industrious” clauses in the 

| Engagement Act may be taken to apply as much to the nobleman as to | 


WANTED! 
| 
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THE DELIGHTS OF FICTION. 


BY AN OLD BOY. 


ICTION may be a sort of food 
For young digestions far from 


In childhood I ne’er found it fail, 
But monkey-like, devoured my tale, 


I studied closely night and day, 
And even did some hours of play 


My faith in all.I read was quick— 
Except in an “ Arithmetic ”’ 


Then Mercury with feathered heels 
New-lit, as classic lore reveals, 


Was Messenger divine, and Thief 
To all Olympus—not the chief 


Then Hercules a hero seemed, 
Such mighty tasks he had, I deemed. 


He scarce was strong enough! 
For my weak faith he proves just now 


And as for Venus! 
Are only planets, bless their stars ! 





—** Saal 
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good ; 
So sweet but wrong, like ice! 


And thought it very nice. 


To Lewpriere devote. 


Which one CoLenso wrote. 


On heaven-kissing hill, 


Ingredient of blue pill. 


To right such lots of wrong, 
I vow 


A little bit too strong! 


thought Jove thundered, then, on high : 
know, now, he’s a thundering—why, 

He never did exist! 
She and Mars 


And never lived and kissed. 


So now I’ve given Fables up, 
And turn to Truth’s dry Bitter Cup, 
And envy boyhood's fate : 
Indeed, I'm in so sad a plight, 
I've turned to Fact from Fiction quite, 
And half believe CoLEnso’s right 
That five and three are eight. 








the under-butler, and that the under-butler may be permitted to put 
such questions as the following to candidates for his mastership :-— 

‘* What are you?” 

“ How do you consider that an under-butler should be addressed ?” 

“In writing to your under-butler, would you address him as 
esquire ¢”’ 

‘ If not, why not, and how otherwise ?” 

‘« How about the cold meat question f”’ 

** As to followers ?”’ 

“The per-centage question /’’ 

‘“‘ Have you a character from your last under-butler ?”’ 

‘* What is his present address ’’’ And so on. 


PHILOSOPHIC MAXIMS. 
A Re-setting of Old Saws. 


“He who is his own lawyer has a fool for his client;’’ but in that 
respect he does not differ from him who is another man’s lawyer. 

“Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.’ Very likely; but you would much rather take care of them. 

‘‘ Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.” Why not ? 
It is easier to count eggs than chickens, besause they don’t run 
about. 

‘* What's the use of locking the stable "door when the steed is 
stolen’’’ ‘To prevent the thieves from stealing the corn to feed him 
with, of course! 


FASHIONABLE. 


Tie new mode of coiffure, better known as the chignon, is now 
described, in all fashionable circles, as “the knobby head of hair.” 











TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


Wuat type will most accurately describe the new style of bonnets ? 
L CAPs,” of course. 





A ScecessryvuL Peace.—War to the Knife. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By rue SaunTERER IN Society. 
} 
HE poor Atlantic cable 
having been three | 
times dragged out 
of its bed in the 
most cruel manner, | 
is to be left to its | 
repose until the 
spring. As there 
is no alternative but 
to do this, I suppose | 
it is no use to say 
that there seems a 
chance of the cable 
becoming imbedded 
in the ooze of 
which a sample 
was brought up by 
the grapnel, or be- 
coming overgrown 
and moored down | 
during the long! 
months of quiescence. For this some preparation appears to be made in | 
the proposal to send out another cable by the Great Eastern in the spring. 
There can be no doubt that we are getting nearer the great object—a | 
submarine telegraph between England and America—at every trial, | 
but the expenses of these experiments are enormous, and it is very | 
strange that the companies engaged had not taken pains to be prepared 
for any emergency—or in this case immergency—that might occur. | 
If they had not prepared hauling-in tackle at all, the oversight | 
would have been more pardonable than the folly of preparing such | 
very inadequate machinery. | 
I nore the case of a certain pauper, WitiiAmM Parris, aged 50, has 
not entirely escaped public notice. He was brought up at the Central 
Criminal Court for writing threatening letters. I quote the case as 
given in the Zimes :— | 


i 
| 


| 


** Police-officer L175 said he had apprehended the prisoner, and that the latter, 
on being told the nature of the charge replied, * Yes, 1 sent a threatening letter to 
Du. Buiten, who attends the Lambeth Workhouse,and another to Mr. Worcester, 
and athird to Sir Groner Gary, and 1 am now writing another one to Sir GronrGe. 
I have written to the 7: mes on several occasions, but I never could get my case acttied 
by any ofthem. 1 have been in prison for threatening Mr. Worcester and De 
Ductes, and from prison they sent me to a lunatic asylum.’ 

“Mua. Jusvtce Bytes.—W hat was he writing to those gentlemen about? 

* Officer. —A bout rome injustice he said he had suffered in the Lambeth Workhouse. 
He stated that he was prevented while in the workhouse from being with his wife 
ind two daughters; that one of his daughters had in consequence attempted t» 
commit suicide; that he wanted to have his case investigated by the Secretary of 
State, but that he could get no one to interfere on his behalf. 

“Ma. Jvuerice Byes (to prisoner).—What have you to say ? 

“ Prisoner.~I want to know, my lord, whether parish officers can send a man to 
a lunatic asylum, and prevent him from seeing his wife and children. For three 
years and a half I have been treated by them in a most unjust manner, and I could 
get no redress without writing those letters. Ido not want to hurt anybody, but I 
think it very hard lines for parish officers to treat a man in this manner.” 
Sentence was postponed until next sessions, but the prisoner was not 
admitted to bail on the ground that the offence was ‘too serious,” 
though there was evidently no real intention to injure. He may 
be mad, it is true, but it strikes me that the arrangement which 
separates a poor man of his age from his wife and family is not a very 
sune one. It is touching to find domestic affection surviving all 
that he and his family must have gone through, and I think it should 
have met with better treatment and more consideration. ‘The sooner 
such unnatural rules are abolished the better, or else let us be honest 
and alter the marriage service. Let it run, “Those whom God has 
joined let no man put asunder—except the parish beadle."’ I am not 
one of those who think it a noble thing to reward a long and virtuous 
life of labour with a pair of corduroy breeches and a pewter medal. 
But surely we might take care not to devise rules for our Poor Law 
which shall fall harmless on the idle and profligate, and crush and 
debase the virtuous and industrious. I'm not a rich man by any 
means, but I should be ashamed of myself if I grudged an increased 

» f . © . . 

Poor Rate (the only possible reason that can be alleged for separation, 
being the possibility of such an increase), and I feel sure every 
real Englishman would feel the same. 
Pu great sporting event of the year takes place about this time— 
‘* To-morrow is St. Partridge’s day, 
Allin the morning betime.” — 
I hear capital accounts of the birds from most parts of the country, 
though I fear the recent wet weather may have carried off some ot 
the young broods. Any early sportsman who has a couple of birds to 
we with will do well to remember that I have been in delicate health 
ately, and require “ bracing,"’ so the doctors say. 
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A parntine of the fatal Matterhorn, by Mr. E. Watton, is now 
exhibiting at the German Gallery in Bond-street, and should be 


| visited by those who wish to form some notion of the immense 


difficulty of scaling the enormous and seemingly inaccessible peak 
which rises out of a frozen sea of glacier. ‘The clear cold blue sky 
and the snow-clad summit are painted "with intense truth. There is 
something grandly defiant in the pose of the mountain from this 
point of view, from which it has the appearance of wearing the 


| conical Assyrian crown to be observed in the Ninevite bas-relicfs, 


UNDER A LANCASHIRE HEDGE. 
Coun “breathes out the tender tale’? to Berry. 


Co.in.—Come hither, gentle maiden, sit thee down 

On Nature’s couch ; and whilst the breeze is waking 

Sweet melody within the grove, alone— 

What voice was that ? 

Betrry.— It's one ov eaur hens cakin’. 
Courn.—Alone we'll talk of love. Don’t start, my dear! 

Chaste as the stars are all my thoughts just now. 

I would not for the world have wrung that tear 

From out thine eye. 

Betry.— Aw'm noane so soft, theau foo’. 
Co.in.—Say what doth make thy hair in loosened sprays 

Sweep o'er thy brow as if it would anoint 

Its treslets in those briny depths, and gaze 

Upon its mirrored self within ¢ 
Berry.— It’s th’ wynt. 

Coiix.—Oh, balmy time! yet is thy hand as cold 

As ’twere of ice; but not thy heart, | trow ; 

Come, dearest girl, the cause to me unfold. 
Betry.— Well, it’s bin th’ weshin’ day, aw'll ha’ thee t’ know. 
Coiin.—Is that the nightingale I hear, my love; 

Its mellow voice adown the valley ringing ? 

Or, is’t the thrush, which oft doth charm the grove 

With twilight minstrelsy 
Berty.— It’s eaur Drcx singin’. 
Couin.—Oh, go not yet; one kiss from that sweet bud 

Just opening on thy lips! 

Berry.— Well, tak’ it, then! 

Thean met ha’ hod one long afore ift’ would. 

Coiin.—-Then, love,—good night !—and— 


Derry.— When wilt’ come again? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dean Stz,—You would remove a deep-seated anxiety if you would 
kindly reply to the following questions :— 

1. Why 1s a gentleman who, in church, allows a lady to use his 


prayer-book like an attentive husband walking with his wite? 
Oh, why F 
2. Why is a bad-fitting waistcoat like a large ham? ‘Tell me! 
And, lastly, 
Why is the stationery supplied gratuitously to Chancery bar- 
risters like your coat of arms? 
Kindly reply to these inquiries, and you will carn the 


he artielt 
prayers of 
A Surrexninc Winow. 
We will. 

# Ber ause he off rs her his psalm. 

”. Because it is a vest-failure. 

3. Because (we blush to own it) it is “found” for four-and-six 
“‘forensics,"’ you see) in Lincoln's-inn. 


Be happy. Ep. 


Maxims. 
By ovr own Turrer. 


NEVER put off til] to-day what you didn’t wish to do yesterday. 


If a herring and a half cost three halfpence you had better have two 
for breakfast, and hang the expense! 
A bird in the hand had better be put into a cage at the cari st 


| opportunity, or it may escape. 


Eaury Preani.—Baby's teeth. 
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X.—GIANT GRIEVANCES. 
By Jack THE Dwarr-Kiuer. 


Wry are Giants invariably represented as wicked beings? I neve 
met with an instance of a kind-hearted and thoroughly respectable 
Giant. The very name, in fact, seems to be synonymous with all that 
is brutal and malevolent. And why? Surely this wholesale condem- 
nation must be the result of prejudices and proves nothing through 
trying. to prove too much. No doubt the preterhuman size and 
strength of the Giants would execlude.them from human sympathy ; 
but why should the mere lack of sympathy imply actual antipathy ? 
I have no sympathy with Jonzs, my tailor, but I should pause before 
depriving Jones of his life; and I should pause even longer before 
taking away JoNEs’s good name, which he values (being a respectable 
tradesman) more than) life itself. 

It was. unfortunate for these calumniated beings that they existed 
as detached units, without the powerof combining ‘The advaiztages 
of education: were denied them; and. they possessed no means of com- 
municating with posterity, while their enemies—the human species— 


were able to hand down to future-ages a series of narratives distorted. 


by ignorance and malice to the very brink of perjury. At last the 
time has arrived for listening patiently to the hitherto neglected side 
of the question. 


It seems to be the gencral impression that the Giants took.an unfair, 
advantage of their superior strength, by employingybrute-force against: 


human creatures. But, in those days, brate-force was the only 
arbitrator in cases of dispute. Moral suasion was not born or thought 
of, and ‘there was no appealing to 299 A, or a morning newspapery 
The sole: resource of man or giant Jay in his.own diceps and the 
weapons of, his period. That meddlesome boy, Jack, went upon his 
foolhardy expeditions perfectly aware that the. Giants, being con- 
siderably bigger then himself, were considerably stronger also. The 
results were always favourable to JAcks; so the objection to the 
superior strength of his opponents cannot stand, for it is built upon the 
very cases in which his opponents came.off second best. 

Another cause—and apparently a more stable one—of the prejudice 
against these worthy people, is to be found in the praetice of ogre-ism, 
orthe habit of eating those whom. they captured or:slew in battle. 
But this objection will not bear~ criticism. It was necessary for the 
Giants to live; and, if you say that it -was not necessary, I shall accuse 
you of partiality (not to say theft, for the answer was originally made 
by CHESTERFIELD). Granting, then, the necessity of living, the neces- 
sity of eating is manifest ; and, as nobody will assert that the Giants 
could have sustained themselves on a system of vegetarianism, the 
necessity of animal food becomes evident. Now the Giants, deprived 
by their isolated condition of the benefits of commerce, had no means 
whatever of buying “ butcher’s meat’’—or even of stealing it, for 


Liliput ? Alas, my poor Giants, there is little hope for you in these 
| times! 


| 
| 
bi 
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, I have no personal motive in espousing this cause. My own height 
is between five and six feet—indeed, so absurdly close to five that I 
only mention six because it happens to come next in order. Therefore, 
I am no Giant physically, and I believe that the remarks I have made 
on this occasion will quite exonerate me from the suspicion of being 
gigantic in the intellectual sense. 





Aip daw Winkle. 


Wryxz, Winkle, Yankee star, 
People wonder what you are, 
Up upon the walls as high 

As this brawny arm can shy ; 
(Which is not so very far, 
Winkle, Transatlantic star!) 


In the oldest English print— 
Put on bills of bilioxs tint— 
Which is difficult to read, : 
(Very difficult, indeed !) 
Nicely advertised you. are, , 
Winkle, new Adelphistar ! 


Are you of.the “ Shingle”’ class ? 
Do you.speak of *‘ apple sas#t’’ 
Are you of the Couiins:kind ; 
Or Donprearywards inelined ? 
Tell, oh! tell us who:youcmne ; 
Winkle, Jerrsxsonian stant’ 








MR. SPURGEON: HIS LIFE. 


Next to ourselves, there is no such funny reading as that which is 
to be found in the columns of the so-called religious press. Give us 
our F'n, our Record, our Revival, and our Christian Times, and we are 
happy for a whole afternoon. 

‘The editor of the Christian Times has recently been delighting the 
old ladies who take it in, by giving the lives, accompanied by the 
portraits, of the Evangelical Saints of the period, and in the account 
of that interesting subject, the Reverenp C. H. SpunGEon, occurs the 
following astonishing—what shall we say ’— 

‘‘ The bol@ness of his piety had already made itself known, for it is said that, 
before he was six years old, seeing a professor of religion wasting his time in the 
society of ungodly persons, he went up to him and said, ‘What doest thou here, 
Evian ?’” 

That Mr. SpurGceon was a judge of “ungodly persons’’ before he 
had attained the tender age of six, is a fact which says little in praise 
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flocks and herds were kept carefully out of their way. Had it not been | ™ os r 

for occasional aiianaane would have starved. me after all, they | of the persons who had charge of this infant phenomenon. We should 
had nothing in common with mankind; for they formed a distinct | T¢commend the pious editor to suppress this fact if he has any 
“4 ; | respect for those under whose guardianship the precocious baby 
| passed his earliest years. 


race. Why, then, should they be confounded with cannibals? Can- 
Who will say that the spirit of prophecy has departed from among 


nibals eat their fellow-creatures; whilst the Giants merely did what 

you and I are in the habit of doing daily: they fed upon inferior | : ‘ : 
° ‘ ° ° © - re "eo . > . ‘ r 

animals. So long as we persist in eating beasts, fishes, and fowls, we | “8 and yet give credit to the following paragraph f | 

have no right to complain of ogre-ism. ‘¢ When in his tenth year, on a visit to his ountne at ear a a | 
Of ¢ Gi ‘ write om - 4.7 <. | that he attracted the notice of the late Rev. KRicuanp KNILL, Who, mecting the boy 

Polv ull (nants that over existed the most foully calumniated 18 in the garden, conversed with him on the subject of religion, and, struck with the 

Olyphemus. ‘The poet Vincu. strays far beyond the limits of decency | remarkable powers exhibited by him, said, ‘ You will one day preach the Gospel in, 

in writing about him, and it was only a& person corrupted by living and fill, the largest chapel in the world,’ ”’ 

=e grazing districts, and associating with such folks as Meliboous, | At the age of sixteen he became usher at a school at Newmarket, | 

Who could have uttered such a string of flagrant personalities as kept, to quote the gentlemanly language of his Christian biographer, | 

' 


““ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum !”’ “By a gentleman who rejoiced in the suggestive (though we trust not the signi- 


As for the cowardly ingratitude of Ulysses, it cannot be too strongly | S°amt) Bame Of PWINDELE 

condemned. Surely that grand, sightless figure must have haunted | and after passing some years as an usher in various schools, we learn 

his dreams for many a night in his paltry island-kingdom of Ithaca ; | how it was that he did not go to college :— 

and the longest and bitterest of patient Penelope's curtain lectures “The followirg is his own version of the incident :—‘ I had agreed to go to eollege, 

must have seemed a trifle compared with such tormenting visions. the tutor had come to see me, and I went to see him at the house of # mutual friend. 
The Giants are no more. After life’s fitful fever they sleep well; | 1 Was shown by dheaervent inte one deeming. corn ane houses BO SAsenew eae 


4 Sper : : '’ | another. He sat and waited for me two hours; | sat and waited for him two hours. 
and the best that can be done for these poor victims of persecution is | He could wait no longer, and went away thinking I had not treated him well; I 
to stoop down tenderly and pluck the weeds from off their graves, | went away and thought that he had not treated me well. As 1 wentaway, this text 
The task of undertaking their defence may well be considered aq | c4me to my mind **Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not.” Sol 
hopeless one. At atime when the highest naval and military titles 


. 

| wrote to say that I must positively decline.’ ”’ 

. * 
© , one . *- . * e ‘ 9 s Cprnc , . . ‘ a 
are given to the most diminutive of beings, when Generat Tuvmp |__ For Mn. Sruncgon's escape from the demoralizing effect of a 
and Commopore Nutr are in the full sunshine of popularity, there | 


| University Degree, his admirers cannot be too grateful. Why if he 
seems little ( hance of obtaining justice for the Giants. In =o nt had received a l niversity Education, in all probability his flock would 
year of grace dwarfs are at a premium; there is an immense demand 


- littleness, mental as well as bodily. Are not Politics, Philosophy, | 
Science, and the Fine Arts all suffering from the presence of these | 
tiny beings? Is not a man of decent stature as perplexing a | 


eee 


never have understood him! 


Mere Rinpie-cu_e.— Why is this question like childhood ’— Because 


phenomenon amongst them as Lemuel Gulliver to the inhabitants of | it’s in-k'un-see! 
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PERSONAL RE-MARKS. 


Gallant Sportsman (whose name is Marcus) to Friend who is giving hima day's shooting :—**I sAy, LOOK HERE, OLD CHAP, THAT FELLOW 
OF YOURS I8 A GOOD DEAL TOO FAMILIAR, YOU KNOW; HE KEEPS CALLING ouT “ Mark” To ME, AND I DONT LIKE IT! 


THE SEVERED CABLE. 
From Puck to Fun. 

Dear Broturr Fux,—Well know I that you lament with me this 
sad mishap which hath befallen the Atlantic Cable. The which I 
take more to heart, for that I myself threw out a hint anent this very 
thing some years since, what time great Tursevs wed Htproryra. 
You know the writings of our loved master, Win. Suakesreane, well, 
and I, therefore, need not put you in mind that, when His High 
Majesty King Osrxon, bade me thus,— 

** Be thou here again, 
Ere The Leviathan can swim a league ;”’ 

Marry, what did I say but :— 


**T'll put a girdle round about the earth 


In forty minutes! 


Therefore, dear wag and kindly coz, I have in sadness visited the 
spot in mid-ocean where lies the broken girdle, and resting myself 
awhile on the buoy which marks the place, 1 e’en dashed off these 
lines here beneath, to an air I learned of an old and highly esteemed 
friend—one Auet, to whom, I doubt not, your columns are ofttimes 
indebted for delicate fancies and gentle spiritings. Here they are:— 
print them an they please ye! . : 

Your alway Brother, 
1 

Down fathoms dived, the cable lies— 

From its end's ‘ dead earth’ conveyed, 
Drawing pearls from mermaids’ eyes : 

Some day still it must be laid, © 
Though shares suffer now on ‘Change ; 
If they didn't 'twould be strange, 
Since the sea-nymphs ring its knell. 
Hark! now I hear them—ding-dong bell ! 

Ding-dong bell! 


THE FIRST. 
From A PartripGce’s Pornt or View. 
An Operetta. 


Anxious P.—Tramping through turnips and stubble, 
Pushing through patches of beans, 
Taking a vast deal of trouble, 
What is’t the gentleman means 
»» Younc P’s.—Through the turnips, loud snorting and 
smelling, 
A dog yonder dares to intrude, 
Not respecting our family dwelling. 
He's pointing! How dreadfully rude! 
Axxtovs P.—In such rudeness you e’en towards a bird err, 
You dog! Dears, we'll just take a fly! 
vito) What a bang andasmoke! And, oh, murder, 
On earth our three youngest ones lie! 
Tramping through turnips and stubble, 
Pushing through patches of beans, 
Taking a vast deal of trouble, 
If that’s what the gentleman means— 
If that's all for which he has fretted, 
And spent so much labour and pain, 
The trouble we've cost him's regretted— 
And we trust he won't do it again! 
Cuorvus or Younc P’s.—We trust he won't do it again ! 


COCKNEY CONS. 
Ix what district ought the Purscess Atice to reside when she visits 
London ?—Hesse (S), of course! . 
To what quarter of the metropolis do we owe our eggs f—Hen (4) 
to be sure ! 


ee 
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BUOYED WITH HOPE. 


Puck laments the Broken Girdle. 
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MRS. BROWN PAYS A NEIGHROURLY VISIT. 


It's all very well talking, but why ever don’t they do something 
with their Orders in Counsels, and Lord Mayors a-letting of such 
beastly keg-meg be sold, as I say it’s downright disgraceful for to pay 
eightpence-ha’penny for pieces, stuff as our cat would turn up her 
nose at, being a animal as is particular; but I says I know’d how it 
would be, the moment they took to bringing them foreign cattle in by 
shoals, as I never could a-bear the sight on, thro’ living near the 
places where they did used to be landed ; I never fancied them Ostend 
rabbits as looks dreadful stretched out in death, and no more taste 
than straw ’as. There is nothing like a bit of wholesome meat; tho’, 
in my opinion, there’s a many as eats a deal more than is good for 
them, let alone their pickles and sauces a-enticing their appetites as it 
would often do them good for to go without foraday. Iwas justa 
saying so to Mrs. Cuanp.is, as I was sitting with, thro’ being up 
stairs with her seventh—as fine a boy as you'd see. She says 
‘“CHANDLIS goes on that dreadful about times being so bad, that it 
makes me quite down,” and begun a giving way. 

I says, “ Mrs. CHANDLIS, mum, I am now come to that time of life 


az enables me for to look back, and there’s always been hard times, | i; f Sali tend al f ! f val 
. e ~ . . ' - Y 3 ‘ > Or all Yr 
for I well remembers hearing my dear mother say as she married with | *-Pushing me trom behind and rumme along ever so far, a lot of gals 


bread half-a-crown the loaf, and brought up a fine family, tho’ only 
hard working people, and me the youngest all but three as she buried.”’ 
“But then,’ says Mrs. Cuanpuis, “there’s the cholera, and the 
strikes, with the potato disease a-coming on the top of the diseased 
meat, is enough for to make anyone tremble.” 
“Well,” I says, ‘it’s my opinion as we'll all looks forward too much, 
a-meeting trouble halfway as the saying is; the same as happened to 
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| wuss for drink ahead, so I crosses the street as were that full of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


my own aunt as had a crooked finger as never gave her no pain, but | 


thro’ not a bearing of it being such a eye-sore, went into the hospital | f bovs?” 
bet,” I os, |. 


for to have it off, and died in the lock-jaw as set in. 
‘this won't do for me, I must be a-goin’ ; but,”’ I says, ‘‘ you’re a cup 
too low, you are; why don’t you get a newspaper read to you as is 
that full of murders as is certainly that interesting.” 

So she says, “Do sit a bit longer, for you talk that cheerful as 
seems to do me good, and I wants to hear all about poor, dear Mrs. 
Bornit as was burnt that frightful thro’ the clothes-horse a catching.” 

“Ah,” I says, “poor thing, she’s rallied wonderful, tho’ rather 
throwed back thro’ the old gentleman on the second floor a-dying 
sudden, and them young Ivesgs being pretty nigh drownded, asis her 
own sister's children, a-playing the wag, as the sayin’ is, and getting 
down to the river Lea; brought home in blankets to her own door, 
and her thinking it was her own boys. But,” I says, “you mustn't 


_ turned inside out.”’ 


|.duty for to look after.”’ 


be anxious, for I don’t suppose as your Nep is a boy to act like that,” | 


2s I know'd he’s a young scamp, and he'd been out all day unbe- 
known to his father, and see her change colour when I talked about 
them young Iveses. 

So to change the subject I says, “ It was very sad about poor young 
WittiaMs a-goin’ down with all hands a-perishin’ on board that 
steamer, as is things I never did hold with since that time as I was in 
a shipwreck myself a-goin’ to Margate one year, and the biler busted, 
and there we was stuck in the mouth of the river, and might a-been 
there till now if we hadn’t been took aboard the opposition boat, 
“4S Was racing, and led to the accident. Just the same asthe cab I 
wes in myself that time as I was a-takin’ poor ELten Bxatr to the 
inlirmary, as got a housemaid's knee thro’ kneeling on them flagstones 
as I told her would wear her out, and I’m sure the fright as it give 
when the pole of that ’bus come slap thro’ the panel and grazed over 
my shoulder, as would have been certain death a inch either way, as 
happe ned to Brown’s own mother, as was a remarkable fine woman for 
ail the world Brown over again, tho’ of the opposite sect. 
recovered it thro’ over-reaching herself, and cricked her back-bone, 
and never held her head up again, as p raps was not to be expected at 
Seventy-four, tho’ living a good twelve years. Ah! poor thing, she 
“ways said as I should never count a grey hair, thro’ being that deli- 
cate, that when my Jem was three months old every one said, ‘ She’s 
i-going fust,’ and will always speak well for old Dix. BLuUBBERTON, as 
lived in the Boro’, as did me more good than all the rest, as was 
aiterwards transported. And I do say bottled porter is a thing for to 
ki ep the life in you, tho’ I never fancied it for months after that time 
48 the Qluaker did away with his own mother thro’ administering it 
with prussic acid.” 

I really don’t think I should have stayed so late, but poor Mrs. 


CHANpLIs she turned faint, and of course I never left her till she was , 


bett 


“Utter as a good cry seemed to bring her round, and then I says, “‘ Good 
night,’’ and must say was hurt at hearing Cuanpiis say when he come 
in, “*No wonder as she’s ill if that old Mornex Brown has been 
c.acking away all the afternoon.” 

“o I was huffed, and off I went short, not as I noticed his rudeness 


and was hurrying along thro’ not a-liking them back streets, as is 


lonesome. 


I was a-walking on pretty sharp, and observes a party as seemed the | 


a 


puddles as I had to pick my way. I gets across just agin the sugar 
baker's dead wall, where there’s a gas light, and come round the corner 
sharp agin a party, as says, “Hullo, elephant, where are you a- 
comin’ ?”’ 

I says, “‘ Who are you a-callin’ a elephant ?”’ when a young woman 
as was with him says, “ You did ought to be took up, a-bumping agin 
parties as you might do a injury to.”’ 

I says “ You're a insulting hussy, that’s what you are. 
“Who are you a calling a hussy? I'll let you know.” 

I says, ‘‘ Let me pass,” for there was the intoxicated party and other 
characters a-crowding up, as I knowed was no good; so I says, “ Let 
me pass, or I'll give you in charge.” 

**Oh, you will, will you; whatever for ?”’ 

“What for,” says I, “for insulting of respectable parties.”’ 

‘Wherever are they?’ says one. “The old lady’s a little bit on,” 


She says, 


saysanother. ‘Where are you goin’ a Sunday ?”’ 
I says, “‘ Whatever is that to you?” I says, ‘“ Let me pass.”’ 


“Come on, mother,” says a hulking fellow, “I'll see you safe,” 
and ketches hold of my-arm,and tries for to draw it thro’ his’n. 
I says, ‘“ Leave me be, you willin.” I'm blest if some didn’t begin 


and wagabones a-hooting and shouting. 

“Help!” I screams, but law bless you, my voice was drownded, 
and they seemed all a-dancing round: me,a-hollering like mad, when 
all on a sudden some one cries out, ‘* Here’s the crusher ;”’ and they let 
go that violent as I staggered, and should have fell but for the police- 
man as caught me. He says, “Hullo, old lady, whatever caper 
is this ?”’ 

So I says, * Policeman,” I says, “I’ve been treated shameful.’ 
Says he, ‘‘ Whatever business have you a-larkin’ about with a parcel 


‘“‘ Me a-larkin’,’’ I says, “‘ whatever do you mean? I was a-wallkin’ 
home quite respectable when those roughs attacked me, as itis your 
He says, ‘‘ I knows:my duty, and don’t want 
none of your lip over it.” 

“ But,” says I, “wherever is my redicule, and if my -poeket ain't 
“* What have you lost,” says he. 

“I'm sure I can't tell,” says I, for if everything’ wasn’t clean gone, 
even to my shawl. ‘* Where do you live ?”’ says he. 

“Close agin the Commercial-road.”’ “Then,” says he, “ you ain't 
a-goin’ home, for this is Poplar.”’ 

‘““Why,” I says, “if I ain’t been and took the wrong turning 
a-comin’ out of Mrs. Cuanpuis, as lives agin Limehouse Church.” 
‘* As is my own aunt,” says he. 

“You don’t say so; law, how singler,”’ I says. ‘‘ You've heard her 
speak of Mrs. Brown.” ‘ Often and often,” says he, “and well | 
knows your good gentleman, as goes every morning to the docks like 
clockwork. Well, then,’’ he says, “I'll see you to a ‘bus, as,” he 
says, “a Blackwall will put you down at the end of the street; but,” 
he says, speakin’ serious, “ I’m glad as I knows you, Mus. Brown, for 
really,” he says, ‘‘there’s such lots of rough characters about here of 
a night that we locks ’em up by the dozens, and I was a-goin’ to take 
you off.” 

“Well,” I says, “I thinks it must be aperient to any one as I am 
alady.” ‘* Well,” he says, “with your bonnet sasshet Gl like that, 
no shawl on, and your things half tore off your back, there’s no 
telling what you are,’ as was very true, and it’s lucky as I was able 
to borrow sixpence on him, as he’s promised for to drink tea next 
Sunday as everis and bring his young lady as is daughter where Mrs. 


| Cuanpuis lodges, as is a-making of a bed as she'll have to lay on, for 


AS never | 





whatever is a policeman but starvation, as don’t get more than eighteen 
and sixpence clear, and turning night into day as the sayin’ is, and 
looks far from strong thro’ having been beat to death nearly twice, 
and his right eye nearly tore out thro’ a-trying for to interfere to save 
a brickmaker as was stomping on his wife, asturned round ungrateful 
on him tho’ being of her life preserver as the sayin’ is. 

Glad I was to get home afore Brown, as would have gone on for 
everlasting about me being so fond of the strects as is a place I don't 
hold with, and do think it’s a shame as there ain’t more police for to 
look after them low-lived characters, as is a downright pest as the 
sayin’ is, and a terror to parties attending a place of wuship on a 
Sunday evening, thro’ congregations of them being all along the road 
as insults you gross, and don’t hesitate for to muslest them as is un- 
protected, not as I’m afeard in daylight, but darkness is great deceivin’, 
as the sayin’ is. 


— — -- - - 





*‘ Sweet Auburn, loveliest, &c.’’ 
A nuppr correspondent, speaking of the prevalence of chignons of the 
fashionable golden colour, says the greater part of them are pur- 
chased, being sold at a pound for so many carats. 





Mopzen “ Comic Sonos." —Absurd-ditties. 
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VERY LIKELY. 


Miss Chloe Byttars wonders how girls can sit with their hair down 


that indecorous way, after bathing, “She couldn't do it! 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have had forwarded to us a copy of (Cool’s Ex nist. Few 
volumes are better suited for the perusal of those, who at this time of 
the year are prevented by circumstances from going out of town, than 

| the lively and entertaining work now lying before us. We should 
| perhaps say ‘“‘recumbent”’ before us, for the inaccuracies which are 
to be met with in its pages seem rather the result of ignorance or 
haste than the deliberate framings of falsehood. For instance, in 


mre 


speaking of ‘The Zermatt” our author appears to be under the im- | 


pression that he is writing of a mountain instead of a village, and in 

mentioning the “ Society Ferr Della Italia Streda Ferrata,” 

is probably under the impression that he is speaking Italian instead 

of uttering gibberish. But these ridiculous mistakes are clearly not 
| wilful, and must be overlooked, together with a slight deficiency in 
the matter of English composition. 

Our readers might at first sight be tempted to suppose by the title 
that there is some similarity between this book and Wonrnswortn's 
Excursion, It is not, however, even distantly connected with it, 
Wonpswortn and Mr. Coox being, in fact, very different persons. 
‘The former was a little too apt to indulge in rhapsodies about the 
beauties of nature, a fault from which Mr. Cook is singularly free. 
In speaking of the Gorge of Gonda, generally considered to be a 
peculiarly impressive scene, he catalogues it with the calmness of an 
auctioneer : 


Vriarto 


**Tt is indeed one of the most solemn!ivy grand t urs of ita ‘lass that we 
ee’ j aw.’’ 

Such writing may be described as ‘a grand thing of its class;"’ but 
our author can on occasion rise with his subject, as will be seen fron 

ry os ; ; : 
the folowing quotation :— 

‘It comes into the Lake Leman, a broad but cushine etr ‘ wn Y ‘ 
nud, 3 ind appears broad cnough and strong enough to overwhelm 1 weliness 
the bright waters of the lake; and those bright blue waters newer ar i 

r appeared 
ovely or more pure than on this charming morning The ‘resisting force’ w 





| BINOGRAPHS AND TRIPTOGRAPHS. 


| I’m quite in a flutter—a state of such utter 

~ | Gonfusion, I searcely know whether—know whether— 
It’s I or my double who’s taken the trouble 

To sit for two portraits together—together. 
I’m certainly single, so why should they mingle 

This visage of mine with some other—some other ? 
For, seeing that J am no native of Siam, 

I don’t even own a twin brother—twin brother. 


Just let me describe us. In gloves and a Gizvs 
| (The gloves are the tint of canary—canary), 
| I jauntily enter (L. C., or left centre) 
A chamber transparent and airy—and airy. 
A strong stare of wonder, most hard to keep under, 
I stifle as well as I’m able—I’m able— 
On suddenly meeting and smilingly greeting 
My own proper self at the table—the table. 


Last nicht as I slumbered, a crowd that outnumbered 
The stars which appear in the heavens—the heavens— 
Some standing, some sitting, came flying and flitting 
About me by tens and elevens—elevens. 
Those great benefactors, the popular actors, 
Appeared in a vision before me—before me— 
In binographs hazy, and triptographs crazy— 
A night-mare sufficient to floor me—to floor me. 


I observed Tomy Lumpxry, the ill-mannered bumpkin, 

Who seemed rather proud of his waistcoat—his waistcoat— 
Attempting a lecture—or so I conjecture— 

With Bucxstong, who had on his best coat—his best coat. 
Paci Beprorp was shaking Too er’s hand as if taking 

A life-long adieu most pathetic—pathetic ; 
While BitiincTon, seated, some verses repeated 

To BitirnGrTon peripatetic—patetic. 
Then CLarke (that is, Nubley), perplexing me doubly 

By coming—like Cernerus—triple—yes, triple— 
At first was benignant—then slightly malignant— 

And, lastly, the worse for his tipple—his tipple. 


I next saw that very delighful Miss Terry, 
Who'd ventured a fur cap to try on—to try on; 

And Miss Jenny WILiMone astonished me still more, 
Ly having a chat with Ix1on—Ix1on. 

Ii you'd hear what’s the name of the next one who came, 
Why, you'd better at once pay a visit—a visit 

(As J am no talker) to W. WaLKER 
And Sons, just to ask them, “ What is it?’ ‘‘ What is it ?’ 


clearly and distinctly drawn by a line of separation resembling a wall in its 
stubbornness. Had the order of attack been reversed, one would not have 
wondered to see a stubborn body of sandy impenetrability resist the encroaches 
of a limpid, brilliant, transparent stream; but here that which seemed physically 
weak Was the resisting power of inconceivable material strength.”’ 

re . . . . 

This passage is evidently modelled after the old rule laid down 
by Pore :— 

‘** When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours and the words move slow; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
I ies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main.’’ 

Our author gushes with the stream at the beginning, and becomes 
obscure with the mud at the end. 

We must, however, admit that the author of the Excursionist and 
the author of Letty Foy have one point of resemblance. Mr. Cook, if 
not a poet, is something very like one, and might have written some 
parts of Jeter Bell even, The following passage, for instance, almost 
soars to the sublime :— 

‘** A number of the weary travellers of a day of about sixteen hours’ railway riding 
were refreshing themselves on the banks and under the shady acacias of the shore 
of that lovely lake, evidently more anxious to turn into the clear waters than to 

conce themselves in sheets and bed coverings. It was but a short night cre a 

nber were luxuriating amid waves created by their own busy action, and fresa 


arks they came to the breakfast table at eight o’clock.”’ 


Mn. Coox naturally has a tendency to the culinary, and at times 
will pass rather too rapidly over the scenery of his route in order to 
talk about buffets at Dijon and a table d’héte at Tonnerre, not to mention 
breakfasts, suppers, luncheons, and other refections, with plentiful 
illusions to melons, figs, plums, peaches, and apricots. A brief quo- 
tation will serve to exemplify this. Our author is crossing the 


Simy lor — 
‘We at length arrived at a comparatively level summit road, where we had to 
t “i tunnels of most singular interest, surrounded by waterfalls of! 
~ ssing splendour We made a hasty call of a few minutes at the Hospice, at 
} tof the road, waecre we were courteously met by one of the ‘ brethre n,” 
i L to Tinks i able of at least piain tood, for which liberal com pt nsation 
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would have been gladly returned, as all seeme: lvoraciot isly hun: gry. Aride of | less than 
an hour from the summit brought us to the village of Simplon, where, at the Hotel 
de la Poste, we stop] ved for dinner. Some said the dinner was capital, and this 
might be ¢ rine ‘ed so by travellers half famished; but for our part we greatly 
wrefer the two-and-hal f frane dinners of the Three Ki ngs at Andermatt to the 
three-frane dinners at the village of Simplon. However, 
and the proprietor of the Hotel de la Poste 
we only add, that all left tolerably 


may very likely think this 


* odiot 2 
ially Well satisfied and greatly 


is es 
79 99 


fre shed.’ 

“We would, passing, draw attention to the sparkles of humour 
which adorn this passage. The fun, it will be observed, is chiefly 
raised by the simple art of enclosing common-place words in inverted 
commas, which is a great improvement on the old plan of italicising 
Here is another humorous bit :— 


SO, 


j yikes. 

«It was quite dark when a number of us took a boat for rather a boat took us! 
out to a point of the Lake where our tourist performances of the day were 
terminated by a delightful immersion in the slansle Maggiore.’’ 


And another :— 


“There was with us not 
angements, we 


a married one either), and as to 


a single lady ‘nor 
had done all we could for the party. 


¢vaveolinge 
Pad Clisain 


How this last statement, by the way, is to be reconciled with a fact 
mentioned by our author a little while before, we cannot pretend to 
explain :— 

“ We 
We trust the 
terrogators. 

Our space will not allow of our going into the merits of this 
delightful work at greater length. It contains a programme for 
future trips in which we should like to join, for this gifted and 

tertaining author must be a ceaseless fund of amusement; and 
there are also a good many pages of advertisements, from which we 
eather that Mr. Cook is of ‘the teetotal persuasion,” all the hotels 
advertising in the Excursionist being temperance ones. This would be 
a serious drawback to the pleasure of the tour in our humble opinion. 
Of course we should enjoy a trip with our Coox, but we should not 
like to do without our Butler altogether. 

We wish this amusing and instructive volume every success, and 
in the words of its author, ‘‘could most heartily have thrown an old 
shoe after it—h: - we possessed a spare one!”’ 


crossed the Italian frontier, where baggages were rather strictly examined.” 


baggages did not give saucy answers to their in- 


eating, and complains 
with one of the great 


3 very properly serious on the question of 
ies trifle 


Our anth 


with great earnestness that the railway authorit 

objects of life :—-* A table d’ héte seems much like a farce at ll a.m.”’ This is very 
plaintive and touching. But there is a tender grace about all his writings on 
this subject. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Ir is now some weeks since your Sportive Editor contributed to the 
columns of your New Serious, and although that periodical may not 
have been quite up to the m: wk during my “absenc e, NicHoLas is ready 
to believe that to the best of their ability was done by the rest of the 
contributors, than whom I am sure a more amiable body of young 
gentlemen, though naturally without so much experience of life a 
has fallen to the lot of your Prophet, and a little gay. 

If the public wonders why I didn’t contribute to the paper whilst 
[ was out of town, I would only assure them that in spite of what has 
been said to my disparagement where it was put in Number Thirteen 
of the New Serious, that Nicnoras is “an amusing old person, though 


Pr rhaps a little unprincipled,”’ such is far from being the case, and as 
he could not get any trustworthy racing intelligence in the Scottish 
highlands nor on the briny deep, he disdained to pre ‘tend such. 

The old man, however, did not neglect the interests of the paper, 
but praised it wherever he went about, from the lordly mansion to the 
humbler pub, and from the Royal Yacht Squa dron to the Margate 
boat. He will now make a few remarks upon the sports in which he 


has himself been really assisting during of his recess. 
MOUNTAINFERING. 

This is what Nicnoras is inclined to look upon as a waste of time, 
Yr + 4 ry. . . . > } a . ‘ ll - * a sible, 
not to mention a period of life when it becomes physically impossible 
an nd as this i is his own case he contented himself with riv ding to the b: 80 

» 

Bb n Nevisona pony. His account of the ascent he reserves, and 
will pass on to 

Croaverr. 


which is more adapted to his age, and in the Castle where the noblest 
ct ‘9 * ¢ * . ° 

Tt Cal ‘don ia’s aristocracy were invited to meet your old man by His 
‘race, the ladies often used to press me to play, which I did, but 


Having 7 en more used to skittles in early life used to put too much 
“izour, Croquet is refined, and thoroughly gente: l, but every man to 
his ¢ we taste, and would knock down the pins even now against any 


FUN. 





i 
if 


as comparisons are often | 


| House, and brought down his pigeons with the best of them, but 
grouse is different, and the Prophet having rather foolishly taken to 
shooting in Highland costume, and wh: it with tho prickles getting 
into his legs, and rheumatism again brought on by exposure, was 
less successful than could have been wished, and had words with 
one of the keepers, a tall and stuck-up Celt. No one regretted the 


death of his dog more than your Prophet, but had he called me a 


| blundering old Cockney 


twenty years earlier in life, would have 
punched his head for him. Still, after all, one of the charms of 
Highland shooting is the romantic scene ry through which it leads 
And although Nicnonas missed a good deal of it, through being 


| you. 
apt to get drowsy on a hot day witha cigarin his mouth, and a flask of 

1° . . . . . 
whisky handy, is still second to none, when seen. The shooting- 


a 


> 
Prophet of his age and weight, bar none. 
» GROUSE SHOOTING. 
Many is the time in other years when Nicuoxas showed at the Red 








boxes were very nice, and the living luxurious, m: iny of the old man's 
friends const: intly urging him to dip his beakin claret wine, but stuck 
to a different liquor as more stomac ‘hic; and what with the air and 
exercise the Prophet's skin quite peeled off his nose, and he used to 
treat it with cold cream, and as brown as a berry. 

On leaving His Grace, your Sportive Editor went south for’a little 


YACHTING. 

Every Englishman is fond of the sea, nor is NicitoLas an exception, 
but enough is as good as a feast, and. whilst it is very well for the 
young and hardy not to mind what they call “a wet jacket,” but 
which really consists in being almost sluiced away with the briny 
cataracts of the great deep, would rather any day go down the river 
for a little bit of dinner at the Trafalgar—aye, or shrimps as far as 
Gravesend, if you come to ‘hat. The scene off Cowes was singularly 
beautiful, but on the whole prefers seeing a regatta from the shore, 
and even then, what with Acker’s Scale and what with not having 
been brought up to the seain early youth, it is so difficult to see which 
yacht is really winning, the one that comes in first seldom being the 
actual winner, owing to difference of tonnage, and therefore quite 
distinct from horse-racing, in which I consider myself second to none 


CrirpBaGe. 
This, after all, is the kind of game your Prophet really likes, and 
playing it at the present moment with an old chum, and glad to be 
safe bac k in town. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE LEGER. 
I stick to Gladiateur, but it wou't hurt you to put a little on Tue 
DvukKE. NICHOLAS. 


Answers to Coreespondents, 


JULIA writes to beg that we will, use all our influence “to get papa 
made a bishop, because then we can have his lawn to play croquet 
upon.”” We will do our best, but fear it is a for-lawn hope—besides 
we doubt if he would give his (s)leave for such a purpose. 

Berry.— When a number of sportsmen back a horse he may or may 
not win. Butif at starting the horse begins to back himself there is 
no chance of his winning. Such are the ill effects of too much self- 
confidence. ‘Take warning! 

Maxtua.—When your mistress told you she expected you to be as 
regular as clockwork she could hardly have intended you to adhere so 
strictly to the figure. When you gave warning and exactly three 
minutes afterwards struck—knocking your mistress under the dresser, 
your act was a winding-up one, of course. 

Srentor wishes to know whether he shall call for his M.S. If he 
does perhaps he will be good enough to call rather loud and from an 
eminence—say, the top of St. Paul's. We have mislaid the article, but 
it must be somewhere about and will probably recognise his voice. 

Oxon.—The worthy M.P. in attributing the cattle disease to Free 
Trade is true to his colour—** What colour ?’ ’ Green, of course! 
Don't you know that we find a Henx-nay in almost every mare’s-nest ? 

A Biniovs Goose is anxious to try a tonic, and wants to know where 
he can get a Bitter Cup. Let him try Adversity. If that won't do, 
he must oar his breakfast service to the top of the house and throw it 
out of window. He will on descending have little difficulty, we 
imagine, in finding a bit o’cup. 


e+e -—— o 


Mus. Pincugn.—You wish to go to the sea-side without the expense 
of leaving London. Here’s the dodge. Carefully close all the 
shutters and pull down the blinds in the front of your house. Then 


go and live at the back where the windows are not closed and which is 
consequently the see-side. This is unfailing. 
Scuoo.noy We should think it very likely that “ Pendente 
might be the Latin for a chandelier. But it isn't. 
Wattontan.—We cannot inform you whether a right of fishing is 
obtainable by perches. 


MUBICAL 


Ix answer to numerous inquiries we beg to state once for all that 
TL’ Aughricaine ia not @ comic opera. 
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N.B.—“Tue Care rart or tHe Room 1s 
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now rentie valcs. 


Excellent, I tell thee, is Music. 


Mr. P. Guren (bra 
Tur CronistTens. 
Mu. T. C-n1-Le | 
Mu. J. Fh. Ow-ns—.Jesso, jesso! 
Mu. T. C-u1-Le.—Excellent, and of quite endless worth, and signi- | 
ficance; not to be neglected under stern penalties enforced by Nature 
herself and the Eternal Veracities. And yet, ach Himmel, if thou 
wilt but think of it, my bewildered human brother—nay, if thou still 
¢ think, thou, with thy Conservative Reactions, Triple Murders, 
Atlantic Cables, and other the like portents—from the old Song-voices, 
resonunt-prophetic, of bard or king, down, and ever more down, though 
mere mellifluous cadences and infinite scales, chromatic or otherwise, 
to thy songs, oh! my forlorn brother yonder, what a road have we 
come! 
Mu. H. S-px-y.—“ But it’s always best to take things 
In a quiet sort of way!” 
Two Snornoys.—Brayvo, ’Anny! Angcore! 


\I Kh. 7 L-< Kk Choy 4 I belie ve you ! Why, th: re n 
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| suchchops! ‘The poor outcast, as he heard them frizzle, tarned mourn- 
fullyaway. Oh, there are tears which outcasts shed, so sad, so bitter, 
| and so full of woe, that VPharisecs themselves might fee] a dim remors 
and give the footsor tramp a hearty meal! 
Mu. W. C-ii-ns.—True! and that reminds me of a story. Th 


oad turret clock of Pencrime indicated a quarter to three, when silentls 
and with a st 
Mu. C. S1 
Is 
| nan, ri 
Mi. LL. S-pax-y ery loudly in leed).— 
“But it’s always best to take things 
In a quict sort of way.” 
Turre Warrers.—Bravvo, brayvo!- 
Mu. J. L. Toors.—So I[ said to His Rowal Highness—— 
Mu. A. Sx-trcou_-y.—* No, Brown,” I says “No! You may go a- 
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OMAN (to woce).—A lite 
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ROOMS. 


FOR , 


RESERVED CONVERSATIONAL PARtres.’ 


talking about your HuGueses and your Miixsks,”’ I ses, “as is parties 
I don't ’okd with, and you may call me a superstitious old woman,” 


| I ses, ‘tas is rude and imperence, but go there on a Friday,’ | ses, 


‘*is what I will not do.”’ 
Mu. M. F. 'T’-pvv-n.—So this is the first time that I have been here, 


and I do perceive that I am even as a fish out of water, for an un- 


cooked mackerel on a plate is a type of fruitless endeavour, and he 
that is wise in his own conceit lacketh modesty and self-estimation. 
Mu. J. E. Ow-ns.—Jesso, jesso! 
Mu. H. S-pn-y (/ouder than ever).— 
‘* But it’s always best to take things 
In a quiet sort of way.” 

A Vexy Quiet Younc Man Inpeep.—Yes; the chops are as good 
in London; the potatoes are as good as any in London; the 
stout is as good as any in London; and the place is one of the very 
few in London where a gentleman can have his supper in peace ; but 


a5 any 


there is a certain kind of comic singing which I can’t stand. | 
rather think I shall go away. 


Pir Cuortstens.—* Uprouse ye, then, my merry, merry men.”’ 
» « - - . ‘ 
A Very Quiet Younc Man Inperp.—Ah, here are the boys again. 


I think I shall stop. 


NOTE. 
A Reaper oF MAGAZINES. 
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Some editors are so very small that they should spell their editoria! 
’ Wi si with two ‘So’’s. 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


The last neat thing in “ Toilettes :’""— The “‘ Gladiateur.”’ 





THE DRAMA IN ITS INFANCY. | 


Since the universal adoption, by the managers of our provincial | 
theatres, of the “starring” system, we have continually had croakers | 
crying out that we have “no nursery for the drama.” Asa rule, we | 
are generally inclined to disagree with the croakers, believing that the | 
drama is quite strong enough to hold its own, and at present—though | 
it doubtless might be better—is, all things considered, doing quite as | 
well as can be expected. But we fear we must give in at last, and for 
once, admit that the croakers are right. Yes; we are now convinced 
that if the drama really Aas no “nursery,” the sooner the drama sets | 
about building a “nursery” the better! In fact, the drama wants a 
nursery—can scarcely manage much longer to do without a nursery— 


not to mention go-carts, bassinets, pap-boats, perambulators, and other little boy or little girl is playing. 


family requisites. For we have just learned that “a new aspirant to | 


histrionic honours ’’—we believe that is the orthodox ex pression— has | 


recently come out, at the ripe age of—rwo! ‘The Baby Actress,’’ so | 
the advertisement announcing her informs us, “ recites and acts whole | 
scenes from SHAKESPEARE ;”’ 80 we may safely presume she goes in for | 
what are called the “leading lines”’ (in this case we should say “ lead- | 
ing-strings’’) of business! In fact, the “Baby Actress’’ evidently | 
aspires to the highest walk—or, rather, “toddle’’—of the drama. We | 
have not ourselves seen the infant phenomenon, but as we never doubt | 
any statement we find in a showman’s advertisement, we will believe 
“this little wonder excels, by far, any juvenile prodigy that has yet | 
appeared in public.” : 
We can fancy the immense effect she would make in her delivery of 
Othello’s magnificent speech commencing, ; 
‘* Farewell, the neighing steed.”’ 
Or as she probably would render it :— 
** Tah-tah, the neighing gee-gee.”’ 
As Julius Cwsar, she might create quite a new sensation, by up-| 
braiding Brutus, when dealing the assassin’s blow, not alone with 
ngratitude, but with cowardice also, in striking one so young and help- | 
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THE BAD BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


| 
} 
| A Lay or THE RINDERPEST. 


On fish and on poultry you safely can dine ; 

But to these I'd advise you your meals to confine ; 

| Beware, lest you taste buttock, sirloin, or chine 

| Of the poisonous beef of Old England ; 
Beware of the poisonous beef ! 


The Rinderpest weekly, nay daily, we see 
Extending itself in a fearful degree ; 
For reasons explained by Prorgsson GAMGER, 
Who lectures on beef in Old England, 
Who lectures on poisonous beef! 


From whatever infection the plague may arise, 
The butcher, before a poor animal dies, 
Disregarding the horrible look of its eyes, 
Just ‘sticks’’ it for beef in Old England, 
And sells us his poisonous beef! 


It's hard that a fellow is forced to forsake 
His dainty aitch-bone and his succulent steak— 
But on geese and on salmon a meal he can make, 
Though deprived of the beef of Old England, 
The juicy and jolly roast beef! 


Hints on Etiquette. 


Tue more distant your friends are, the more you should 

call—if you want to make yourself heard. 

When you take a friend home to dine with you for the 
| first time, count the plate before you let him go home. It 
| saves subsequent awkwardness. 

If a friend wants to borrow an 

| policeman at once, and give him in charge. 
against a repetition of the error. 

| Should you happen in a discussion to find you and your 

opponent are likely to take opposite views, knock him Soon 

at once, for fear you should be led into a quarrel, 


umbrella send for a 
It will guard 


Tug Biuii-sticker’s Morro.—Application, 


less. Alluding to her own tender years, the representative of Cwsar 
might well exclaim :— 
** Et two, Brute !”’ 

As Macbeth, we believe the Baby Actress is perfect. In tho 
“banquet scene”’ the way in which she feeds herself with a spoon, 
never so much forgetting herself even as to take it in the “ wrong 
hand,” is absolutely marvellous in one so young. In the same scene, 
we understand, an entirely novel “ point’? is made. ‘The royal 
murderer, Macbeth, suddenly startled by the apparition of “ the blood- 
bolter’d Banquo ’’—whom he, of course, mistakes for “ Bogey ’’—apills 
his milk-and-water all over his clean pinafore, and cries! We should 
like to know what full-grown Macbeth even attempted this ? 

With so very young an artist, of course, nobody heeds whether a 
litt So we are informed the Baby 
Actress is equally good in male and female characters. In Lady 
Macbeth, more especially in the sleeping (we should say the “ by-by”’ 
scene, she is quite as effective as when she appears as Hotspur, arm 
to the teeth (we mean the “ toosey-pegs”’). 

We have heard nothing of her Hamlet, so cannot say how she 
renders the character of the peat Dane, bent upon punishing 
“naughty unky-punky for killing dadda;” but for dancing a sailor's 
hornpipe, we understand, she can (if she doesn’t tumble down) main- 
tain her footing with the best. 

Critics vary as to her deserts—some go 80 far as to say she ought to 
be “put into the corner till she’s good,” while others declare she’s 
worth her weight in sugar-plums. Probably, a new drama may be 
written expressly to suit her. Such a drama, supposing the “ Baby 


| Actresas"’ to be well supported by the other characters, may have a run. 


At her age (accepting the advertisement as true), she coul scarcely be 
cx pt cl d to run alone ! 

We have said we have not seen her; therefore, can, personally, give 
no opinion as to the result of this unnatural forcing of a mere infant's 
intellect (if, indeed, at two years old there can be such a thing as 
intellect at all). The Baby Actress may be a marvel of Aer age; but 


/ 


we can't help thinking that such an exhibition is a disgrace to 


ours ! 
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TOWN TALK. | 


By rue Sacnrerer rm Socrery. 
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what delightful names they possess! for instance, there’s Ketcuvm, 
the absconder (don’t they wish they may Ketcuvm *) ; and I have seen 
on the title-page of some reprint the name of a publishing firm which 
was nothing less euphonious than “ Kiccrys and Ketioca.” Ina 
land of such patronymics, J suppose “ Krercuum”’ is an “ ornary cuss,” 
as A. W. would say, but at would not inspire one with confidence on 
this side the Big Drink. 

Wuen a journal is printed on extra superfine paper, in old faced 
type, and sells for twopence, one has a right to expect something. 
But what does the Pall Mali Gazette mean by this sentence -— 


lhe S.ar prefers to believe the evidenee given in the ‘ Narrative of Privations 
and Sufferings of United States Officers and Soldiers while Prisoners of War in the 
hands of the Ri \uthorities,’ rather than to Mr. Law .ey.’’ 


it lich was 


little funny for that “ well of English undefiled’ wl 
for knocking penny-a-lining on the head! 








MY BROKEN PIPE. 


“ Gloria mundi fumus.” 


Gone! and lost to me for ever, 
Like a leaf adown a river. 
Never more now shall I be, 
Happy hour by hour with thee ; 
Never see the wreathlets blue, 
As of old, curl o’er us two. 


i Ol 
44 , 


Thou wert ever by my side 
e > 


Constant to me as a bride, 

Ere the flowers can fade away, 

Worn upon the bridal day. 

CThouch the night was dark and drear 


{ was happy—thou wert near ; 
Though the morn broke cold and chill, 
I was happy—with thee still. 


es 
irht, 


Thou did'st aid my fancy’s 1! 
oittimes on a winter's night; 
Made my pen run faster on 
When the days of summer shon 
Thou art gone, and nevermore, 
As in winter nights of yore, 


ad, 


hall I see above mv h 
Circling cloudlets overspread. 
~umn suns shine brightly still, 
Andt inset o’er the hil 
Was all golden vyesternicht 
Yetit gcladdened not my sicht 
Chou wert gone! and what cared ] 

rt splendours of the skv ? 
y 7 
Last night, ere I went to rest, 
Ken the poet I love best— 

} 
All the witching tales he told— 
‘ . 


} + ‘ 
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ir memory ever 
tions warm and 


é ljuster round my vbroxen 
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‘ r +> ] sal! : 
Worse than lending well-bour 


as I'm a sinner, 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS ON THE Finst or SEPTEMBER, WITH HIS 
ULTIMATE SELECTION FoR THE St. LeGer. 


Manton Manor Hovusr, Norronksuire. 








NATURALLY your sportive readers (and without whom perhaps I am | 
sure that your periodical could hardly have arisen to its proud pre- | 


eminence over all other organs and vehicles of public and private 
opinion) will be anxious to know how the old man spent his First of 
September, than which a more festive occasion, although perhaps a 
little fatiguing. Nuicnoxas will not baulk this laudable curiosity, but 
prior to his final for the Leger will have a go in at the partridges. 
Bright chanticleer having proclaimed the morn long before such 
really arose in the east, Nicuonas, who is the guest of one of the 
proudest baronets in Norfolkshire, which is a suflicient answer to the 
low-bred sneers of my detractors, was aroused at what he cannot call 
a natural hour, nor will he do so; and, having partook of his bath and 





This is rather a poor bag for the crack-shots on the first of 
September; but the sportive public will see that one of the guns was 
exceedingly unlucky, being taken quite unwell during the afternoon. 


When he felt a little better, Nicuoxas strolled in the direction 
where he expected to find the Baronet, and on his way he happened to 


pass a preserve for pheasant birds. Now, he knew very well, no 
person better, bar none, that it is illegal to kill such before October ; 


but when a bird came flying out of cover my instincts were too strong 
for me, and I fired. ‘The bird dropped in an instant, just as if it had 


been shot. 

It had; but imagine the horror of your Prophet as a sportive oraclo 
on finding that it was a hen pheasant. 

I concealed it as carefully as I could, but got found out by the 
Baronet, and it led to words, but we were soon reconciled; for, as 


| Str Burwer Lyrron says, or words to that effect, “ Do not imagine 


some refreshment, sallied forth, as the poet says, “‘to Freshfield’s and | 
pastors knew.” ‘The noble Baronet is every inch a British gunner, | 


and though disparaged in the neighbourhood, owing to his having 
once been in trade, which is no disgrace, is haughty to his inferiors, 
but never looks on Nicwoias in such a light. He recognizes the 
legitimate claims of a man of letters, just like another Baronet, Sm 


says the Baronet, “keep your weather-eye open,” and off we went; 
but what is the brightest morning when, knowing yourself to be in 
fashionable socicty, you have put on tight boots, and are not exempt 
from that incubus of humanity—a corn? To say that Nicuoxas 
endured agony whilst trampling over the stubble would be to under- 
estimate his corporeal woe; but it did the old man’s heart good to see 
how the pointer-dogs worked across the ficlds, erecting of their tails 
in a manner to which railway signals are anomalous and obscure; and 
when he had taken a little drop of sherry wine from a flask his eyes 
began to glisten. . ; 

_ They were still glistening when Carlo suddenly pointed, and Don 
immediately pulled up like a regular well-bred one as he is; and to 
this glistening Nicwonas would attribute his failure when the covey 
rose. Score (please print as wrote, Messxs. Jupp and Guass) :— 


ace. | 


Shooter, Brace. 





| THe Baronet .. =. os =— | 
| NICHOLAS ie i ae a = 
| _— —— 


Total a 


rT} 7 © . . . . . . 
ie shooting continued in this relative proportion during all the 
morning, for Nicuoias is not the man to claim credit for himself 
where none is due, and at my comparatively advanced period of life, 


. hh 2 . e e 
combined with corns and want of practice, it was hardly to be expected | 


that he should shoot like a young Han. oy .heERDEEN. 

Well, we pulled up under a hedge, where the Baronet, like a fine- 
hearted old English sportsman as he is, and it is quite as respectable 
to make money in trade as to have it be queathed by feudal ancestors, 


that these elderly literary gents will be regarded in the light of de- 
graded old paupers by more fortunate students of the Beyewtiful and 
the Terew!”’ 

Since the First I have been out frequently, and have shot a goodish 
bit though I will not worry you by details, but proceed at once to 

Tur Leese. 

Here the duty of a Prophet becomes indeed arduous, and being now 
in comfortable circumstances, thanks to my own talents and integrity, 


Buiwer Lyrtron, with his guild of literature. “ Nicuo.as, old cock,” | would no longer rack my brains to provide amusement for the sportive 


public, were it not, Sir, that I really feel quite a fraternal interest in 
the success of your New Serious, and am always glad to mix with 
yourself and the other contributors, than whom I am sure a more 
diverting body of young gentlemen, though perhaps a little inclined 


| not to pay suflicient respect to those whose heads are gray with the 


ravages of time and care, for it is not because one may be florid in 
the face that one should not be familiar with sorrow. 

Well, then, my noble sportsmen, where are we now? On which 
side of the Rubicon? Te be, or not to be’ Reflect well upon tl 
words of Nicuo.as, and invest according, it being consonant with the 


| advice he has given you all along :— 


el ee ‘ vl 
had ordered lunch to be brought round. I am writing under the same | 


hedge to-day, which will account for my not being able to pay so 
much attention as usual to the merely literary elegance of my composi- 
tion, and hope that any faults of authorgraphy may be excused. 


L- co . 
Like most of our landed gentry, the Baronet is not averse to the | 


pu sures of the table, and what we had was quite like a picnic 
— it the bother of having any women to wait upon, an occupatign 
“enehtiul to the young, but frivolous toa man of Nicnonas’ period 
4 Last There was a pie, and chickens, and ham, and lobster salad, 
anc d uc l little we left of it, and we laid in pretty well to some 
Capital champagne-wine and bottled stout, though the mixture was 
hore agres able at the time than subs« quent, being all very well for 
a “en t, who is used to high living, but unsuited to a man who, 
stronger than sherry wine. 
ag anch being over, my noble host set off again like a regular 
‘imrod, and knocked over several more brace of partridge-birds in 
Be inkling of a bedpost ; but my occupations having been a good 
thought, belaz’s Hae un aoe be kt oie cara as tie 
,: ent, being a little on, that he would “let digestion wait on happy 
“ent. and sol tooka snooze. ‘The total score (partridge-birds only) ; 


Shooter Bi: ace 
Pun Banonert.. we i oo oe 
NiCHOLAS a - * ao 

"Tota! 18 


warm gin and water now and then, never takes anything 


| 


| gun will rise every morning and set every night. 





If Gladiateur is meant to win, he will; but it will do you no harm to 
lay a little on The Duke, my boys! 
Or, to put it in a poetic form, like Porr’s Essay on Man :— 


“Tf Gladiateur loses by a fluke, 
Happy the man who hedged, or backed the Duke !”’ 


NICHOLAS FECIT. 


I am still in Norfolk, wallowing in the lapse of luxury. 


—— Se 


Answers to Correspondents. 
MecQuisxy. 
C*.*nxs*.—Although the various creatures were indebted to Noai 


for their place on board you would hardly be justified in speaking o1 
their voyage as an Ark-tick one. 


MiGNonNeE praises the esprit of the articles in un. The esprit, for 


which she says she cannot find a name, is “ Jokey Club.” She had 
better write and ask Frexiix Surana, of the Harem Deliciarum, 
H. S. L. Sxye.—You are H's sell, for your promised contributions 
are in nubibus, and you are in Skye, where an Irish gentleman con- 
nected with the paper says you are taking your aise-sure (azure). 
An Apminer.—The “Topsy ‘Turvy Papers” are from our corres- 
pondent at the Antipodes. 
A GovurnMAND wishes to know if we can tell him any means of 
getting up an appetite. We should recommend him to starve for a 
few days. 
Gusuer.—In speaking of a s« ulptor who has made a successful 
model of your head and shoulders, it is not incorrect but decidedly 
unusual to call him “ a buster.” 
A Hovsewizr.—You want to know the best way of making tea. 
Ask your grocer—but it is sloe process. 


Faank B*cxi*nxv.—The fish is an eccentric animal, He will have 


his (#) whim. 








Forecasts. 
Dy oun own WEATHER WISEACRE. 


Suovip it rain next week we are likely to have wet weather; but 
if, on the contrary, it holds up, dry weather will probably be the 


conseq it nce. 
During the whole of next—indeed, till the end of the—month, the 


If there is much wind we may look out for squalls, 
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We cannot tell whether wsque ad nauseam is identical 
| with usyue-bah! which is now being advertised. 
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A SETTLER. 


First Little Boy (hoasting) -—* My rvatHenr’s Got A balcony on his HOUSE.” 





Second Ditto (ditto) :—‘‘ Au, nut! M¥ PA HAS A mortgage on his!” 
= = —a a a =Eneenenat Sa neaitennaaniniodeaanatand tatiana ———— ~ —— a ree 
» ' ‘ > not altogether destitute of brain, nor altogether heartless. He was | 
A PARK PASTORAL. born of poor but honest parents in the North, and tended sheep | 
Written in Blank Prose. upon the banks of Doon. ‘This man has risen— mark me, | 


Me.ina:vus!—has risen by his own unaided talents into the station 

which he now adorns. Last week I met him in the streets of London, 

where Covent Garden slopes toward the Strand. Twin rows of bur- 

nished buttons deck’d his garb as constellations deck the vauits of air. 

Upon that brow which once—— 
* a * * 


(The characteristics of the new police helmet are so well known that 


"T'was noon in Piccadilly, and the sun—hanging just midway in the 
firmament—tempted the earth to play at cherry-bob. It tinged the 
Marble Arch, and threw a gleam upon the chimney-pots of Apsley- 
House. At intervals the Brompton ‘buses rolled adown the roadway, 
varnished creamy white (and forcibly recalling to the mind of an 
observer that self-conscious swan which Woxrpswortn noticed on Saint 


Mary's Lake). Here, in one wild, inextricable chaos the haughty : : a eo 

Viscount’s blazoned equipage shouldered the barrow of the fruit- we consider it worse than useless to print the description "= — 

purveyor, nor thought it shame! by Tirynus. The remainder of the pastoral is comparatively um | 
It was a thoroughfare peerless amongst all thoronghfares of Europe teresting to the general public.—Ed. Fun.] 

| if we except the Prado of Madrid, and that famed Newskoi at Saint 

Petersburg, where thunderous droschkies hurtle through the snow, and 

| 


| 


the pale moujik skims along the road. 


Within the palings of the park there lay an undulating upland, Discovery of a Horrid Plot. 
where the flocks went ever browsing on the scanty herbage. Beneath Ronert Brown, Esquire, senior, opened by mistake a letter ad- 
the shadows of a wide-spread beech—a boundless contiguity of shade dressed to Ronext Brown, Esquire, junior, the author of an (unpub- 
there sat a shepherd; and, not far aloof, another shepherd sat (for lished) sensational novel, and this is what the poor old parent read : 
there were two). Arcades amho; they were both Arcadians. Mild “Tear Bon,—You really must show more caution in constructing 
| Me.inavs from the fertile downs of Wiltshi: ime, where timid Ames- your plots, or the governor will be sure to discover the dead body of 
| 


‘ 


bury sits crouching in the shelter of Stonehenge, and sings of Druids Gerratpre in the cellar, and then your secret will be out. 


to the listening plain. Oft Marines heaved the heart-born sigh and ‘You consulted me about the strychnine. I certainly think you 
dropt the tear-drop when he thought of home. are giving it to him in rather large doses, and if I were you I would 
Not thus trim Trrynes. ~ From Norfolk he—where the bleak moor- not have two illegitimate children. One is quite sufficient. 
land and the barren shore afford few beauties for the tourist's eye ‘ Let Emriy put her mother in a mad-house. It will answer your | 
Was it a crime if Trrvnvs preferred the giddy gaicties of London town purpose well to have the old girl out of the way. | 
to the insipid round of rustic life, where day is like to day as pea to ‘I think your forgery is for too small a sum. Make it three 
pea, and the prim daisy through the livelong hours stands idly gazing thousand. : 
at the buttercup? Leave we the tedious question to resume the inter- ‘Leave the rest of your particularly nice family circle to me. I 
rupted tenor of our tale. will finish them off, and send you back the ‘ Fatal Dagger’ afterwards 


“I know a man "—'twas Trtynvs who broke the long-kept silence by book post. * Yours, 


thus—‘ I know a man (whose name for obvious reasons I suppress) ‘* JACK. 
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DINER A LA PRUSSE. 


“THERE! I THINK THAT'S A FAIR DIVISION.” 


————_—_—" << 


Prussia (to Austria) :— 
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MRS. BROWN AMONG THE TEETOTALLERS. 


“No, I will not go, thankyou, Mrs. Epwarps. I’ve been twice, 
and the last time was when I got mixed up with them dratted tee- 
totallers as is three year ago when I went for to take care of a lady in 
the name of Pepper, for Isays to Mrs. Pepper, as was just come to 
live in our street, tho’brought up in’Marlow, as is a waterin’ place, did 
you ever see the Cristil Pallis?’’ She says, ‘‘No, tho’ heard speak 
on’t scores of times, and have heard say as it’s like fairyland.” 

“Well,” I says, “I can’t say thro’ never having been so far as 
fairyland; but,’’ I says, “certainly the Cristil Pallis is wonderful, as 
was built in High Park, and moved all the way out there, as is now 


put on a high level, as Brown was a-readin’ in the paper. Not as it | 


wanted being put up higher, for the stairs was downright killin’ to the 
legs last time as I saw it. But,’ I says, “if you've never been it’s a 
sight as is worth seein’, and Brown’s club is on Monday, and why not 
go, as is not expensive, and you that lonesome, thro’ havin’ married a 
captain as is just sailed, and only buried her infant two months.” 

So she says, “‘I think it would cheer me up,’’ and so it was settled, 
and Brown he said as I should be sure to make a mess on it, as is his 
derisive ways. 

Certainly Monday was a muggy day with rain, as I knowed it 
would be, thro’ seein’ the stars that full out on Sunday night, as is 
always a forerunner, as the sayin’ is. So we agreed for to meet at the 
corner of our street where the ’buses passes regular, and there I did 
wait and wait for Mrs. Pepper to nearly half-past eleven, when I see 
her a-comin’ slow down the street as had been a-waitin’ at the wrong 
end like a born idiot, as there ain’t no buses goes that way. 

I must say as it’s very convenient a-gettin’ the "bus from the 
corner, and takin’ you right to the very place, but law the crowd at the 
station was tremendous, and a nice fight I had to get to the place 
where you gets the tickets, and the rush as there were thro’ a narrow 
gate to get to the trains very nigh settled me, and Mrs. Pgpper 
took faint. 


When we was got inside where the trains start from, bless you 


room there wasn't, and train after train went off without us. 
We was a-settin’ a-doin’ of a drain, as the sayin’ is, and a good 
many parties stares very hard and pints at our bottle, and some laughs, 


Just then a empty train come in back’ards, and a young man, a porter, | 
says, “ Now’s your time,” and hurried me up to it, as they kep’ a-hollarin’ | 


“keep back,’ and yet a jumpin’ in theirselves like mad, as at last the 


young man give me a jerk up, and into a carriage I shot, and fell a- | 


sprawlin’ all on to their laps as was inside, a solemn-lookin’ lot, and 
didn’t offer no assistance cheerful like. 

I’m sure the way we was scrouged up in that carriage, and me 
having to stand up thro’ a-givin’ Mrs. PepprEr a seat, that 1 was that 
clad for to be arrived. 

They may talk about levellin’, but I’m sure there was stairs enough 
for to mount to get into the Pallis, and the place looking very gloomy 
like, and all of a steam, like a heavy wash. Glad I was to get poor 
Mrs. Pepper a seat anywhere, and made her take a little cold water 
with the least dash in it. 

Certainly there was crowds upon crowds, with the lots of children, 
and flags, and all manner, so I says, “‘ I should say as it’s the Foresters, 
or p'raps the Odd Fellows,” thro’ parties a-wearin’ scarfs and rosettes, 
in blue and pink, and all manner. 

I says, “ Mus. Pepper, mum,” I says, ‘‘ whatever do you think on 
it?” Well,” she says, ‘“‘to me it’s only a large forcin’ house,” as 
ought to know, thro’ her own grandfather being a market-gardener, 


but she says, “‘It certainly is wonderful however they could have | 


*?°9 


moved it, such a size! 
“Why,” I says, “it’s nothing to their a-takin’ that cable millions 
of miles under the sea, as would have been easy done, only it snapped 


sudden, as I see the picter myself in the newspaper, as will happen | 


even in a clothes line, as well I knows it.”’ 

So when we was a little refreshed, we walks about and heard the 
orgin, as was that powerful to be distracting, as is played by steam, 
a8 1 was a-tellin’ Mrs. Pepper, when a boy, he says, “ You're played 
by steam, why there’s the man a-playin.”” I says, “You knows 
nothin’ about it ;"’ I says, “‘ he’s only a-setting there a-making believe, 
for the look of the thing.” 


of our little bit, and a-talkin’ just a little with it, whena young man 
comes up and says, * Would you mind a-movin’ fF” 

“Where to 2” Bays I. Anywhere,” says he, *‘ only you're a-settin’ 
he re in the Band of Hope, as is a disgraceful example.” I says, 
«“ Young man, whatever do you mean? Bother your band, if it’s a- 
goin’ to play I suppose I don’t stop it, not as I wants any more music 
just ye t, for I like s to take mv meals in peace.” So he says, ‘e You're 
takin’ fermented liquo#s in our very face.” 

I Says, ‘‘ Nonsense! pure spirits won't ferment, 4s is natural in 
home-made wines and beer, and will happen in jams if not enough 
‘ugar to keep it under.”’ 


As made him burst out a-laughin’ like | 
wild. We gota seat at last, Mrs. Penper and me, and was a-havin’ | 


Just as I was a-talkin’ there come up some old chaps with scarfs on 
and rosettes in their coats, dressed, I should say, genteel, tho’ 
ridiculous, as says to me, “‘ You had better withdraw yourself away, 
as is provokin’ remarks, and makin’ of yourself a object in ridicule. 
So listen to reason. Isn't it a sight for to see two females 
a-takin’ spiritous liquors in the middle of temperance societies ?”’ 

It did reg’lar enrage me for to be called a female to my face by a 
rubbishin’ teetotaller. I’m glad as I took off the glass as I had in 
my hand, or I should p’raps have answered too hasty, as is my habits, 
tho’ wrong. 

So I says, “I despises the whcle bilin’ on you too much for 
| to say what I thinks on you, as is a-rubbishin’, psalm-singin’, cantin’ 
| set of ’umbugs, as didn’t ought to be allowed wherever one goes 
| a-followin’ one about, as can’t go nowhéres free from you, not even 
the top of the Moniment, where I see you last.” “Ah! my friend,” 
says the old gent, “do not speak in wrath, as is not your nat’ral feel- 
in’s, but only them stimulants.”’ 

I says, “I shall speak as I like, and I ain’t no friend of yours, so 
don’t you make so free,,’’ and jumps up, and away I walks. I says, 
“T’ll tell you what we'll do, Mrs. Peppgr: there's lots of tea a-goin’, 
| we'll get some early.”’ So we gets our tea, as looked strong, tho’ 
' not so, and was a-takin’ a bit of bread amd batter when Laays, “1 
thinks this tea has been biled, as is a thimg I can't take, billed tea, 
and you didn’t ought to venture on, Mrs. Penpmx, without a-some- 
thin’ for to check it,”” and there was just enough left in the bettie, as 
would only hold three-quarterns from the first, for to give a flavour 
to the tea, when a party as was a-settin’ there saya, “How you can 
drink away your body and soul is wonderful.” 

Well, it give me quite a turn to be spoke to like that, so I says, 
“Now I tells you what it is, if you comes here a-botherin’ me any 
more I shall say somethin’ as you don't like.” Ah!” he says, “I 
was like you once, a poor faggit only fit for burning.” 

Well, to be called a faggit was more than I could bear. I says, 
“You hypercritical, tallow-faced toad! Why,” I says, “ you're been 
a-drinkin’ yourself, and can hardly stand.” ‘ Oh!” says a party, as 
was settin’ by him, ‘‘cruel words, as have both took the pledge agin 
and agin,” and if she wasn’t chokin’ with hiceups. 

So the man he says, “ You're fitting yourself for the bottomless pit, 
as is the drunkard’s doom.”’ 

Well, I couldn't stand that talk no more. I says, “You and your 
female is intoxicated beastly, as is always the ways with your 
sneakin’ teetotal doin’s—you ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” 

| Well, if the female didn’t up and shy the tea as she was makin’ 
believe to drink all over me. I puts up my umbrella for to ward it off, 
when if she didn’t fly at me and try to tear off my bonnet. Poor 
Mrs. Pepper, she tried for to keep her off, but her foot slipped, and 
_if she didn’t fall agin me with that violent as to throw me back on 
| to a whole party as was takin’ tea behind me, as wasn’t friends with 
them parties as begun the row with me, so thinkin’ me to be one of 
their lot they pitched into me violent, a-pushin’ and draggin’ me 
over the place, and if I hadn't made pretty free with my umbrella, 
_a-hittin’ out all round, I never should have got ont of the place, and 
| when I did get up stairs, and looks round for Mus. Pepper, I couldn't 
' see her nowheres, and was that frightened, knowin’ as she bein’ a 
stranger would be quite lost. Of all the evenings ever I had it was 
_at that place a-lookin’ for Mrs. Pepprx. I wandered all over the 
place, and got that awful tired as I thought I should a-died, and all 
as I could get was some bottled beer, as made me more thirsty and 
feel that heady, as is a heavy thing, and of all the rows as them 
teetotallers made I never did. It’s my opinion as they was the worse 
for what they took, every one of them, men, women, and children 
and all, till really I was that bewildered I gets into a corner, and 
thought as I might wait quiet, and might see Mus. Pepper a-passin’, 
and it was a-gettin’ quite dusk, so I sets a-waitin’, and couldn’t 
help a-droppin’ off till I wakes up with a start, for if there wasn’t a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye full in my nen and him a-sayin’, “ You must 
step it pretty sharp for to catch a train,” and so up I jumps and 
hurries on like a and left my umbrella and basket behind, and was 
that aggravated for to hear of them porter chaps hollar out to the 
fellow at the door, “‘ Hold on, here’s another stray teetotaller,” as I 
hadn't time to answer him, for I had to rush into the train, as was 
shriekin’ like wild with smoke a-stiflin’. So I gets in, and slept that 
‘eavy as when we got to London Bridge I didn’t know myself, and 
had to walk ever so far till gettin’ of a "bus, and went home with 
a heavy heart a-thinkin’ wherever Mus. Puppen could be got to, and 
knocked ever so long at her door till she answers in her nightcap 
from the bedroom window, ’avin’ been home hours, as did aggravate 
me, for to think of her leavin’ me behind like that, and Buowwn 
a-takin’ her part, as was gone to bed himself, thro’ it bein’ past eleven 
o'clock when I knocked at my own door, as is all the fault of them 
temperance ‘umbugs, a6 I can't bear the name on, and Buown to 
keep on a-aggravatin’ a-sayin’, “You'll never be took for a tee- 
totale sncege by perfect strangers,” as is rude remarks as I don't 
1014 Wilh. 
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MARINE MUSINGS. 


By Prorgssorn GoALONGFELLOW. 
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And the little pickles neglect him 
As they dance knee-deep in the brine, | 


And little the gentle maidens 
As they dip in the surging swell, 
Take heed of the Ocean's music 
And the tales that he has to tell. 


But the Ocean goes on singing 
His chant, like a deathless bard, 
Whom publishers don’t think much of, 
And readers do not regard. 


And I list to the mighty moral 
He speaks to the human heart ; 

“‘ If you weren't by the ocean’s margin 
You'd be in some other part, 


** But no matter where you wandered 
_’Neath the heavens’ o’erhanging vault, 
You might always oe sea-bathing 


By the using of Tipman’s Sacr.”’ 
| 


CLAUDE VERNEY. 
A Novel. 


Tus interesting story is by a member of our staff who is at present | 
ing a tour of the English watering-places. His copy is dated from 
various seaports, and, owing to his erratic movements, we have been 
unable to get him to correct little discrepancies which are due, we 
suppose, to a deficient memory and frequent change of scene. We, 
however, present the tale to our readers in its—if we may use the term 

—cntirety.—Eb. ] 


- ae 


CHAPTER I. 
(Dated “ Yarmouth.'’) 

Sprung of an illustrious lineage Clavpe Verney was yet a poor 
man. He was in fact —— to work for his living, than which no | 
greater misfortune can be one who is born heir to a peerage and 
with the refined tastes of a gentleman. | 

It was one summer eve, when he had just finished a hasty repast of 
the sausage — to Germany, washed down by a large slice of the 
dumpling w ich a supercilious Society delights to speak of sneeringly 
as “plum duff,” that our hero encountered the fair Avenritpa, the 
daughter of the noble house of Survivs. Her father was a duke, but 
the chill hand of penury had induced him to deposit the ducal diamonds 





| 


EU N. 


| at the end. 
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for a solid consideration, and the child of a line of noble ancestors had 
lost the ticket. Luckless Averitpa ! 

The glorious nature of CLaupz could not resist such an —. He 
pressed on her the small change which had been handed to by the 
owner of the pie shop. He pressed his suit at the same moment. 
Darkness cleat around, and the lamplighter lit the gas. All was 
calm, and in that exquisite silence the two young hearts confided 
their sorrows to each other. 





CHAPTER II. 
(First Instalment, “dated Margate.”’) 


We left Avprey and Ame ta at the close of the last chapter, as our 
readers will remember, exchanging confidences in the back parlour of 
a ham and beef shop. With a profuseness natural to his open charac- 
ter, Avusrey had ordered up three bottles of ginger beer, and while 
they overflowed the silver tankard, he pledged deep scorn to the 
health of the Marevuis or Torprys, his Ame.ia’s father. That 
haughty aristocrat happened to be passing on his way to Newgate 
Market where he always bought his own sweetbreads. 


(Second Instalment, dated “‘ Scarborough.’’) 


For the Viscount to place his hand on the upper sash of the window 
and leap into the room was the work of five minutes and thirty-five 
seconds. He had heard his name spoken in terms of contempt by a 
ruffier seated in an alcove of Ranelagh, and that was enough. He 
drew his trusty rapier and made towards (name illegible, conjectured to 
be) ANTHONY. Emma gave a shriek, and flung herself between the 
infuriated young men. Though (name still more illegible, conjectured 
to be) ANTONY was a commoner, the Viscount insisted on fighting 
with him; for, as he averred, the youth’s aspiring to the hand of 
the woman to whom he (the V.) was betrothed was sufficient to 
place them on something like an equality. Arrangements were made 
for a meeting next morning. 





CHAPTER III. 
(Dated “ Brighton.’’) 


Arter the fracas at Lavy Boopizsy’s ball, recorded in the last 
chapter, our hero met his foe on the broad sea-beach. The ripples 
came curling in under the morning light, and the sun rose consider- 
ably refreshed by a night's repose. 

The Ear or (hiatus in copy, coupled with a request to fill in name from 
previous copy: not filled in for obvious reasons.) was still attired in the 
white tie and polished boots of last night's festivities. Epwarp, our 
disconsolate hero, poor Epwaxp (a query as to correctness of name, not 
answered for obvious reasons.) was dressed in the height of fashion. 

They took their places: (here follows a promise to send the remainder by 
the next post.) 

[Note by Master Printer.—In the absence of the editor, being strictly 
directed to set up all that comes from the author of the above, I have 
no choice but to commit the following to print. ] 


August (some date or other), Weymouth. 


My pear Otp Fettow,—I'm in a regular fix, and can't finish 
What's-his-name—you know, my novel. I left off where some of ’em 
were going to fight, and can’t finish for fear of shooting the wrong 
man, as I’m afraid I’ve got intoa slight confusion about the hero’s 
name. But I’m quite sure you'll put it all right for me and marry ’em 
He was to m~rry her, I know, but I forgot who she was, 
and am not very clear who he ought to be. You, however, will see all 
at a glance, and as I have given you the skeleton of the plot and you 
need only throw in a few incidents, I feel I can repose on your judge- 
ment. I'll do the same for you some other time. It’s very jolly 
down here, though a little dull. You won't forget to marry Thing- 
umbob to What’s-her-name, and you can kill off What-you-may-call- 
him. Allright. Ta! Ta! 

Yours jovially, 
Jack Raprp. 


EPIGRAM. 
By A Bap TRAVELLER. 
Botner poets! How they rave, 
Sadly facts confounding; 
Call the sea “‘ the boundless wave,’ 
When it’s always bounding! 


’ 


© 
Cause and Effect. 
Fears are entertained that the Thames may run dry. 
The London milkmen have advanced the price of milk. 


; 
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must be remembered that good words are of no value coming from 


TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. persons who cannot utter ill words when they are deserved. ould 
Smirn—who is in the habit of supporting 4 Sarees much 
. . E for our favourable opinion if we also spoke well of Jonrs—whose 
XI.—BRUMMAGEM PROVERBS. grandpapa is in the workhouse? We think not; and, until our con- 

By a Seconp-Rate Soromon. victions alter, Jones will have nothing but hard words from the 


Tere is nothing in the world so stupid as the “ wisdom of nations.” | Present philosophic writer. 








Of every ten proverbs quoted as the essence of Truth, nine at least are ———————————————————— 
arrant falsehoods. Treading in the footsteps of Coartes Lamp—and, 
we fear, with terribly small boots—we shall do the best in our power THE ART OF PARODY. 
to unmask a few of these pretenders, and shew how utterly unfit they ia ag 
are to live at the bottom of a well. ee oe ee 

Take, as the first instance, that absurb copy-book dictum, which tells Srr,—Allow me to direct your attention to the following remarkably 
you that “ You should respect a person because he is old!”’ Greater non- clever parody on the melancholy Jacques’ speech in As Fou Like It. 
sense was never uttered or penned. Is old age a merit? Not atall; The subject is “ Sea-sickness,” a topic which, as every one is crossin, 
it is merely an accident. All sorts of people come to be old; the trick | the Channel just now, is of general interest. But I i not lay muc 


stress on the mere seasonableness of the contribution, it is rather to the 


only consists in living long enough. Grow up to be eighty or ninety 
—and there you are! And, after all, it cannot bea very difficult thing | extraordinary talent for close parody that I have displayed that I would 


to keep good hours and fight shy of neat brandy, especially if you | direct your attention. 

are fond of good hours and hate neat brandy with all your heart. Why | You will observe that every line of the original speech has its counter- 
should you be respected, though? There is no denying that, if a man | part in my contribution, When I read it over to my friends and 
determines to lead a good life, increase of years will give him increase | acquaintances (few of whom are in ignorance of its beauties), I am 
of opportunities for being good; but it would never do to measure | absolutely astounded at the marvellous quickness of the wit which 
goodness by the multiplication-table, or to say that a good man of | puns, not upon mere words, but upon whole poems. 

seventy is exactly twice as good as one of thirty-five. Moreover, if | What isto become of me? Am I destined to revolutionize the art 
you suppose the man to embrace a vicious life, persevering in vice as he | of comic writing? AmI the man who is to write the burlesques and 
advances in age, your proverb comes to this: That you should despise | extravaganzas of the future? Are managers of theatres and editors 
aman because he is old! And cumulative evi/ is quite as probable a of light literature doomed to fall prostrate at my feet in humble 





contingency to reckon on as cumulative good, seeing what weak animals | obeisance? Is it to me that society at large must look for its amuse- 
we all are. So nothing in the way of repairing or patching up can | ment for the next (say) forty years? To these questions I unhesi- 
make this proverb hold water. As much tenderness for old age as you | tatingly reply, “Iam! Theyare! Itis!” 

please, on account of its feebleness; but remember that your tender- | Modesty forbids my saying any more on this topic, though it is one 


ness comes from Pity—which is no more like Respect than looking | upon which I could write libraries. 
You will observe that in my parody I paint a traveller su 


down upon a thing is like looking up at it. 

Again, some people are idiots enough to think, or even to say, | the various throes that precede sea-sickness demonstrative, and his 
that “ You should never look a gift-horse in the mouth!” Why not, | subsequent state of childish insensibility. (I omit the preamble * All 
pray? Evidently the object of your examining the present would be | the world's a stage,” and begin at “ At first, the infant.”’) 
to ascertain whether it were worthy of the giver, the receiver, and the Paropy, Witu Norsgs. 
occasion; because, if it were net, your obvious course would be to v8 ’ 
return it immediately with an expression of noble scorn upon your ; : When first he’s in for’t, 
finely-chiselled brow. But you must examine the gift, on the strictest | Mouthing and choking, hear him curse his qualms. 
principles of logic. If you fail to do so through a misgiving that it | Then as he lies recumbent, him you catch ill (satchell, you know) 
may prove too trifling in value to suit your expectations, you insult With whining mourning (morning, you will remember in the original) 
the donor deliberately. If you fail through an unbounded confidence _ face, weeping like hail (creeping like snail), 
in his generosity—a confidence which can only be justified by this And drinking antidotes. And then (all over) (‘here being no doubt as 
examination—you betray an amount of indifference to your own|.. ..  ,@ his fate) : 
interest which represents weakness of intellect, to say the very least of | Sighing like furnace, with a woeful pallid _ ia 
it. Somuch for the motives, now for the results, Are you notas likely Maid with her mistress nigh him, then much colder (“ Zhen @ soldier’) 
to find beauties as defects? If your inspection turns out satisfactory, | Full of strained groans, and near dead, dying hard, 
what . rash of enthusiasm—what an additional glow of gratitude—it Callous coke vee re oe i eee Ra 

ves to zg! i ’ ’ ’ 
gl the utterance of your thanks! And, supposing the reverse, Constantly troublin’ the basin, even at the Shannon's mouth. 


are you any th f. havi look n : von 

Tra z wt Sete oe manent Surely the acquisition of (This is remarkably close, — allusion to the ae not only 
Another of th ig-h d 1 i “ helps out the parody, but gives locality to the scene. 
r of these pig-headed proverbs will inform you, that ** You And then disgust is (the justice) 


should be polite, because politeness costs nothing!” Now this is a prett _ 
Ewe of reasoning to put before little ae and little girls at thes , | Caused by the fellows that the cabin line 
t institutes, in the first place, a kind of profit and loss account in (‘‘ Bellies with fat capon lined”’) 
morality and appeals to one of the most degraded feelings in our On every seat appears a form, ill cut— ; 
nature—the feeling of avarice—for the sake of inducing us to fulfil one (That is to say, huddled up, without definite outline) 
of the most necessary social duties. If politeness cost us mints of Full of eyesores and sea-sick instances — . 
money and years of toil to acquire would it be less a duty than when it | , (“ Full of wise saws and modern instances,”) 
ean be had for nothing? Fewer people would be in possession of it, | ‘Mongst whom he plays his part. The next stage shifts 
perhaps ; but the duty would remain immutable. Besides the proverb | Into @ green and hiccupped pant, alone cS 
18 either quite false or else quite useless on other grounds. Politeness “ Into the lean and slippered pantaloon,’’) 
consists in a knowledge of the world based upon universal benevolence ; A spectacle one knows ; from pouch inside ; 
Saretone, to those who are ignorant of the world and not universally oa ee ae os es satirically) ill-saved, is whirled a-wide 
enevolent, ite ery i i ; ch he drunk—drank. 
politeness becomes a very hard thing indeed to practise, (“« For his shrunk shank.” Observe how close is my parody, and at 


instead of costing nothing. It requires constant efforts, and are the ’ 

nothing ? To those ig the knowledge of the world and the the same time how natural. We all of us trip from time to time 

requisite benevolence, politeness is nothing more or less than an in our participles, and in none more frequently than in those of 

tnstinct. They need no proverb to urge them to be polite. Applied, the verb “to drink.” Similarly we all pull up, and correct the 

then, to the former class, the axiom is utterly false; applied to the , error as soon as it is out of our mouths.) ; 

latter, utterly useless. So much for the ry. The continuation of Jacaves’ speech fits 
the continuation of m ription of sea-sickness 80 closely that with 


We intended giving the honour of a rather minute investigation to ae ; 
the intensely Ulgulien theory, that “‘ You should never onal ill of a | * single exception in the case of the last line, parody is unnecessary. 
man behind his back!’ Just asif anybody with a spark of gentlemanly And his big manly voice 
feeling could offer such a glaring insult to a man as to speak ill of him | Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
under his very nose. How could you attempt honest criticism of an | And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all 
thee p fellow-creature if his glazed eye and quivering lip suggested | That ends this strange, eventful history, 

t he disagreed with your opinions? We have not at present the | Is second childishness and mere oblivion— 
room to devote a thorough examination to this fallacy. Perhaps the | Sans everything but taste—sans everything ! 
a of it entertained a vague idea that you should never speak ill There! What do you say to that Yours, 
of @ man at all—that is, either in his presence or out of it. But it A TremeLuve 
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PLEASURES. 
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No, IV.—Barnet Fair. 


(By Over Srectan Leaver Writer, assistep By “One or THE Fancy.’’) 


To aid in the promulgation of the sentiments which cannot but be 
intimately associated with those phases of humanity wherein our 
national honour consists, may be considered an occupation more para- 
digmatical than the mythoplastic efforts of those whose ephemeral 
productions owe their effect—when any effect at all is impetrable—to 
the assistance of the xylographer, but it must at the same time be ad- 
mitted that in contemplating even the sternest and least inviting of 
historical episodes, the imagination may be gratified at the same time 
that the reason is unconscious of exuperation. 

In the contemplation of that period of our national existence when 
men were distinguished more for their bellipotence than for those 
qualifications which are now accepted as the attributes of authority, 
we are irresistibly attracted by the recurrence of one foremost ee 
sentment, one figure ing through the history of statecraft, from 
which the attention cannot diverted. Accumulating round this 
central character is a great historical aggregation above which the 
King Maker pandiculating upwards in towering majesty, resembles a 
stately castle overtopping meaner edifices. 

Fall of such thoughts, and subject to a supersubstantial anachronism 
which lends to the locality of to-day the glamour surrounding the 
events of a remoter period, we may be penenes for neglecting to 
speak of Barnet, or even of Barnet Fair, by a nomasia ; and yet 

ere are not altogether wanting the elements o 
which belong rather to Arcadian simplicity than to the sophistication 
of the professional jester. 

Taking advantage, then, of the means of obequitation, provided by 


a neighbouring greengrocer, whose spring cart is placed at my disposal, | 


and who is himself, as I am informed, no mean adept in the pugilistic 
art, I go under unwonted auspices to witness one of the few remaining 
festivals reminiscent of the purity and simplicity of modern times 
superadded to the commemoration of an anterior period. 


* 
Whatever was the matter with the gent I’m blest if I know, but 
we hadn't got no furder than the Holloway-road afore he begun to 
let out frightful about “ the debasement of the people, and the d.t.re- 
roration of the historical sentymunt and what not. No holdin’ of 


that infectious gaiety | 


him in, there warn’t, and as to bad language, why if any of us was to 
descend to sech, blowed if we shouldn't be had up in no time. 

Barnet fair ain't what it was in my opinion; there ain't half the 
fancy there as there used to be, an’ the races is nothink to the time 
when they used to wear top-boots. 

There warn’t half the shows there neither this year, an’ though 
Pucey Crusuer, as keeps the sparrin’-booth, showed four of his 
men outside, and every one on ’em with a broken nose and a face you 
couldn’t make nothin’ on, it warn’t no go. And for why? Where 
was the man as used to eat the live rats? Two years ago he was all 
there, and used for to nail a rat out of a cage, an’ scrunch him like 
a apple. That's what J call rekreatin’ of people; but lor, they | 
don't let us have no pleasure now, and the laws is all agin old 
British sports. It’s true there was the fat woman and Puccy's show, | 
an’ one or two things; but nobody warn't arf on as they used to be, 
tho’, to be sure, half Whitechapel and all Seven Dials was there as 
knowed me, and plenty of sportin’ characters from Shorditch and 
agricultoorooralists from the New Cut, besides some wild Hirish, as 
rode bare-backed Roman-nosed ’orses, as I buys one on for my cart, 
leastways I swops my old mare, as havin’ been painted up and hoof- 
stopped, and a little stuff squirted into her wall eye, was as oa 
as one o'clock. But caaeae of that there gent as went down wi 
me, his remarks about CuaLkey Bgans, as got out in the Holloway- 
road to correct his wife with a Aunt Sally stick, becos she didn't 
walk faster arter the donkey, and she with the bundle too, his remarks 
was that aggerawatin’ that Cuaxvey he fetched ‘im a prop as mad 
his nose bleed; and though I offered to be his backer, I'm blest if 
he was game, and so stopped at the public, and said he'e be jiggered 
if he'd go no furder. 


NOTICE.—The Eighth Half-yearly Volume of FUN, being 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES, 
will be published on the 16th instant, handsomely bound in Magenta 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Now Ready, the Tittz, Prerace, any Inpex, forming an extre 
Number, price One Penny. Also, now ready, Part IV. 


Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phamix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commone, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKEP, 
at 80, F.ieet street.—September 9, 1565. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—FUNDAY. 
Tre SpeaKeER took the chau at four o'clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
(n the order for the second reading of the House of Commons Improvement Bull, 
Mr. Trre said that the improvement contemplated by the Bill was really most useful. 
mbers would be dispossessed, but no doubt the Metropolitan Board would compensate every one that might be put out, 


It was true that several poor 


Lorp R. MonvraGveE said he was very much put out about it. 

Mk. Dopson explained that the Noble Lord’s case had been contemplated, and would be provided for. 

Mr. Bricur said he had long advocated the entire removal of that mass of buildings, and hoped the improvement would be 
extended to aneighbouring House, which he should like to see improved off the face of the earth. (Hear, hear, from Mr. MILL.) 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that Government would adopt the same course as in the case of the Cattle 
Bill, and that, therefore, after the speech of the Hon. Member for Birmingham, the Bill would be withdrawn. 

The second reading Was accordingly postponed, 
PETITIONS. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE presented a petition from the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands, praying that a Roman Catholic Chapel in 


the Isle of Wight might be endowed by a public grant. Also, a petition against the Income Tax from fourteen inmates of 


Lianbeth Casual Ward. 
THe O'DONOGHUE presented a petition from BILL SUKES, CHARLIE Bares, the late lamented Mr. FaGan, and others, praying 
that the police force might be disbanded as an unconstitutional force ; also, from three Fenians at Pentonville, praying that a 
tof money might be granted to them in consideration of the prize-money they might have got if the rebellion had been 

2 


calle Wi d to proceed, 
heir tenure of land were presented by Mr. D. Guirriru from the inhabitants of the 


Petitions praying for legislature on 
hit-yessel at the Nore, and the crew of the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
THE REFORM BILL. 
ived with great attention, said it was his duty to lay before the House the long-promised 


“IK GEORGE GREY, who was rece 
That measure he might state was well matured (hear), it was the 


isure for reforming the electoral svstem of this kingdom. 


result of a lifetime, the lifetime of one of the earliest Reformers. As his esteemed friend Mr. Cox no longer sat in that House, 
he need hardly say he did not mean Lurner or Riptey. (Name.) We referred to a Noble Lord in another place. This 
re Was not crude d revolutionary trash of Brummagvem manufacture, which - 
Mi. Buicur said he rose to order. 
Sin G GE Grey: You always do! But 1 won’t be ordered about by you. 


(n attack had been made on a orifte d and vlorious con ‘tituency, and he would not sit 












ee EE 


PREFACE. 


still and hear it. The Government Bill was a sham, but he would warn gentlemen in that House and peers in another place, 
that a time was coming when taking example from the free republic of the United States, the people of this country would 
have a Reform Bill, and, brooking no further delay, in the words of the EARL oF RUSSELL, would wrest and be thankful! 

Mr. Disraewt rose to call the last speaker to order. The United States were but the child of yesterday, and it was not to 
them that we must turn to learn how to build up history. It was to that fine and highly developed race which, flowing from 
Caucasus like a revivifying stream, had permeated the traditions of the globe, that we must look for lessons in statecraft. 

Sir E. B. L. B. L. B. Lyrron agreed with the last.speaker, that we must look to refined races for example. The Illiterate 
and the Unenfranchised are Identical. It is The Truthful which alone is The Beautiful, and he should therefore oppose tho 
first reading. 

Tue CuANCELLOR OF THE Excuraver said there were three courses open to the House. They might either do the right 
thing, do the wrong thing, or do nothing at all. Against the last-named course he saw three arguments, namely that it was 
wrong, that it was weak, and that it was not doing anything—which was unconstitutional. There were three reasons why they 
should do the wrong thing: first, because it was a stupid thing to do; secondly, because, while there was only one way to doa 
thing rightly, there would be several—he would say, for the sake of argument, three—ways of doing it wrongly, and, therefore, 
the chances were three to one in favour of the latter. And, lastly, there was this reason for their doing it wrongly—that they 
usually did so. But, on the other hand, there were three reasons for not doing it thus, and, in addition, three reasons for doing 
the right thing, because it was right, proper, and conyenient to adopt that alternative. 

SUPPLY. 

At this part of the CiANceLLor’s speech the SPEAKER retired for a glass of Sherry and a biscuit. The House resolved 

itself into Committee of Supp!y and followed his example. On his return, the House resumed its discussion on 
THE REFORM BILL. 

Mr. Fux, the Representative of Common Sense, and M.P. for all the World, rose and said, amid continuous cheering, 
that he was prepared with a measure which he thought would meet the approval of the House. It had long been acknowledged 
that the best extension of the franchise was onc based on an educational qualification—(hear, hear)—but the difficulty had been 
to bring that qualification to bear practically. The machinery had not been invented, in short—(hear, hear)—by which 
intelligence gnd education could be weighed in the electoral balance. (Loud cheers.) It was also desirable that in addition to 
intelligence and education, the possessor of the franchise should have some material stake in the country. (Hear, hear.) His 
Reform Bill was the Second Volume of his New Series. Immense, and prolonged cheering.) That volume educated and 


refined the intelligence of the nation. Ilear, hear.) It gave relief to the overtaxed population. (Ilear, hear.) It brought a 
laugh imto every home, high or humble, and lit a smile on every fece. Hear, hear.) Who then could deny that its possession 
was the long-sought qualification ¥ proving as it did that its pessessor was educated and intelligent—and who would deny that 
that possessor had a stake in the country, not only in that porticular volume, valuable as it was, but in the inheritance of 
future volumes. He maintained that the only Referm Bill worth their attention which had been produced this Session was 


—_ 4 vy omy a . . 4 
Che Second Volume cf the Netw Series of Fun. 
The Vohune was then handed to the SPEAKER. whe read it with evid nt delight, being so strongly moyed to laughter that 


he was, when our reporter came away-——— ag? 
] ‘ . 5 (Left Splitting.) 










































































“COLOUR”-ABLE SWINDLE. 


Ever since the termination of the American war, the one harassing 
question, the one fatal stumbling-block to the reconstruction of society 
in the far-from United States, has been the “irrepressible negro.” 
““What will he do with it?’’ has been the question asked of every 
American statesman who has tackled the subject. 


socially, anuisance. That the nigger has never been ‘‘in good odour”’ 
with his white neighbours, is a fact, to the truth of which all who have 
ever visited the States can testify. But it is only since the triumph 
of the abolitionist party has made the black man “more free than 
welcome,”’ that the question of his ultimate status in the common- 
wealth has become such a poser. 

However, we know that fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 
and cheats, after all, “are only fools with a circumbendibus.”’ 
cordingly, we find that the question which has puzzled the brains of 
the wisest statesmen of America without any hope of a solution, has 
been once for all settled by a quack. 
no more, 
earth,” not, be it understood, by any wholesale scheme of extermina- 
tion, not even by the theory so popular in certain quarters, of ‘ mis- 
cegenation,”’ but simply by the performance of that which has hitherto 
been proverbially deemed an impossibility. ‘The Ethiopian can 
change his skin!’’ The veritable darkee is to be enabled to remove 
the “pigmentary deposits ”’ 
scarcely any more trouble than his Christy Minstrel counterfeit can 
wash off the burnt cork after his evening's performance. 

The following advertisement, we are assured, is daily appearing in 
all the principal American newspapers : 

“All Negroes white! You can become white! 
remove the pigmentary deposits from the skin, change their darkest complexion to 
. bright o.ive, in the course of from three to ten weeks. This compound is free 
‘rom ail poisonous aud irritating qualities, and although its effects are rapid, yet it 
48 perfectly harmless to the skin.”’ 

This is promising much, though we marvel that the advertiser 
Stopped where he did. Instead of a mere change from black to olive, 
why not have promised a “ perfect cure’ at once? Why not have 
gone in for the whiteness of the lily, or the absolute “pink of per- 
fection?’ We know that advertising quacks are, as a rule, prepared 
to swear that black is white, why then stop short at the “ bright 
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In fact, there is no | 
denying it, the “gen’l’man ob colour’ is politically, no less than | 


Ac- | 


The black man is, in fact, to be | 
The niggers are to be “improved off the face of the | 


which discolour his countenance with | 


a 
———’s recent discovery wiil | 


| finished dashing off the hasty trifle, but promises to let us have the remainder in a 
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olive?’’ Or, since the fraternity are known not to be particular fo a 
shade, why not have endeavoured to gain a reputation for veracity by 
announcing that any person trying the “ compound ”’ in the belief that 
| it would change his hue, would be not “ olive’’ merely, but absolutely 


| ‘jolly green.” 


—— 


A FEW RIDDLES. 


By A Stmpie-Minpep ContripvuTor. 





Why are wooden ships as compared with iron-clads of the female 
sex ¢ 
| Because they’re the weaker vessels. 

Why is the most fashionable clothing to be procured in the Black- 
friars Road ? 
| Because they always have the New Cut there. 
Where was Moses—No! that’s an old one. 





Counting your Chickens. 

Amono the novelties of the day, according to a contemporary, is a 
National Poultry Company. If they can combine their Poultry with 
Cheapside, in these days of bad beef, the hen-ergetic promoters may 
succeed beyond their most sanguine cackle-ations. 
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INAUGURAL ODE. 


Impxomptu.* 





An UnNrFInIsuep 


* VoLtume ONE, 
New Series, is done,” 
Said the skipper of Fun 
To his crew; 
“ But please to reflect, 
And recollect, 
Our readers expect 
Vol. Two 
To be quite as funny and eunny and 
To which they replied, “‘ We do !— 


punny,” 


* Our own Turrer, who is the author of these charming lines, had not quite 


week or s0’s time. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By rue Savwrerer rm Socreryr. 
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little we 
ave heard of 
America __ since 
the close of the 
war! I hope— 
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us with literature ample for study. They are as full of infor- 
mation and fiction as most of the magazines—much better illustrated 
than most of them, and abound in riddles and puzzles for us to solve, 
The Wizard of the North is one of the largest and most varied con- 
tributors to this style of literature. 

Wen Mr. Grapstong proposed to tax charities there was a great 
howl among the reverends, and his sound and excellent scheme had to 
Let those who thought him wrong read the account of 
the management of Lorp Crewe’s Charity in the O/serrer of the 27th 
ultimo—a charity managed by clergymen. I think they will vote for 
taxing charities after that! 

Have you ever been binographed? It’s very nice if rather con- 
fusing, fur yon have two views of yourself in the same carte—a cart 
and pair, which ought to suit the most ambitious. A good many 
popular actors and actresses have been done in this way. There is 
Too eg looking rather startled at his own appearance in Je? on Parle 
and Cr : not certain of his own identity in War to the 
host of similar mystifications, not to mention two like- 


; : 
harming, because one 


Frane ais, 
Knife, and a 
nesses of Manre WILTON in one carte, whichis ¢ 
can never have too much of her. 
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» use of ozone, ohone ? 
hat’s known, they’ve shown. 


appear 
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I don’t quite see how it can act—in fact 
In a room where a hundred are packed it’s lacked: 
In a tenanted place 
Not a ghost ot a trace 
Of the gas that is known as ozone is shown, 
Not a trace of this useful ozone! 
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But if on Ben Nevis’s top you stop, 
\ il] of this gas there’s a « 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Ir is not often that it is our pleasing duty to congratulate the public 
on the arrival of a man of genius. It is seldom that we get anything 
from America but large posters and enormous impostors. Oonsidering 
the amount of fifteenth-rate American artists who have made fortunes 
here, Columbia owed us a good deal. She has paid us. For one 
Mr. JerrersoN we would bear much. He would atone to us for 
many Feejee Mermaids, Talking Fish, Pig-faced Ladies, Double- 
tongued Kangaroos, Guinea-pigs with two tails, Anthropoglossi, 
and Anthropophagi. 

The Adelphi Theatre re-opened on Monday. During the recess the 
theatre has been re-embellished and decorated, and the seats re-stuffed. 
It is a pity that more room has not been left between the rows of seats for 
that beautiful piece of mechanism, the human leg, which is nct capable 
of compression—no matter how intellectual the entertainment provided 
for its proprietor. Rip Van Winkle; or, the Sleep of Twenty Years, is 
a new Drama from the pen of Mr. Bovcreavit, founded upon 
WasuincTon Irvine's well-known legend. It is an excellent drama, 
well-conceived amd put together, and capitally written, with the ex- 
ception of two “ carpenters’ scenes,” as they are called, in the last act, 
which are commonplace in the extreme, and seem to belong to some 
other piece, and to be the work of an inferior hand. We will not 
attempt a description of the piece, which everybody will be forced to 
go and see—for actors of the Jerrerson altitude are swans of the 
inkiest plumage. We will merely suggest that an improvement 
might be made in the costumes of Hendrich Hudson and his spectral 
crew ; the skittle-playimg goblins look too positive and real—dark blue 
pilot coats and bright scarlet waistcoats are slop-shoppy and com- 
fortable. The ghostly garments should be of the hue of mist, with but a 
faint and foggy difference between the texture and colour of coat, vest, 
and knickerbockers. It would be as well, too, if the dresses worn by 
the villagers, in the third act, were more modern, for it would mark 
the lapse of time more strongly. 

He would be a clever critic who could find a fault with Mr. Jerrer- 
son’s performance of Rip Van Winkle—the graceful, drunken, good 
humoured, loving and loveable Dutch scapegrace and vagabond. It 
was @ highly-finished picture—full of humour, pathos, human incon- 
sistencies, real pains and small pleasurcs—no miniature ever boasted 
more delicate manipulation, and yet it is unstained by an atom of Pre- 
Raphaelite pedantry. Rip Van Winkle, according to Mr. Jerrenson, 
i3 a real man, and not a stage lay-figure, galvanised, and gas-lighted, 
and lime-lighted, and rouged up into a semblance of existence. In the 
tenderness and truthfulness of its treatment we were reminded of the 
late Mr. FARREN; and in its easy, natural buoyancy—if tradition be 
not fiction—old playgoers might recall memori: s of the elder Emery. 

tip Van Winkle, at the Adelphi, is extremely fortunate in his 
spouse. A truer specimen of matronly tenderness and virago temper 
than Vrow Van Winkle, as personated by Mus. Bittincton, was never 
seen outside the frame of a picture by Teniexs. We never thought 
an uxgentle person of the gentler (7) sex could have been so agreeable. 
It would be “ something to be loved '’—as the ballad says—as Rip Van 
Winkle was; even at the cost of being, at times, so crowed over and 
cudgelled. So Rip! Rip! Rip! Rip! Hurray for Rip Van Winkle, 
for Vrow Van Winkle, and the Fraulein Van Winkle, and her future 
husband, “ ant their families, ant may they prosper!” 

Many have told of the monks of old what a saintly race were they; 
but Fra Angelo, who dwelt near Naples, in the thirteenth century, 
was certainly the worst specimen of monkery ever seen on any stage, 
or ever read of in any boiling-hot Protestant novel. Not only was 
this villanous ecclesiastic a ruffian and a hypocrite, but he was ugly to 
a degree, ° 

Compared to him, Quasimodo, of Notre Dame de Paris, was 
saaatifal as a butterfly. Nature had, as it were, ticketed him 

Jangerous!’’ His face was as a Jabel*® whereon is written, “ Beware 
of a monster !”’ or, “‘ Youare requested not to touch the mode] villain !”’ 

Fra Angelo delights in murder, because it is the wrong thing todo; 
and that no species of turpitude may be wanting to compiete a picture 
of perfect de pravity, he is the elder brother of a Marquis. The noble 
Duke of Ceretto is aged, but proud. He desires his son Lorenzo— | 
wae 18 beautiful and proud—to marry Leonora de Volgenza, who is | 
aso beautiful and proud. But Lorenzo loves—not to put too fine a | 
point upon it, and to weary our readers with unnecessary circumlocu- 
tion—Another; one Marina, who is also beautiful and proud. But 

oe lowly born, and Leonora is of the highest rank. Lorenzo 
baturally prefers beauty allied to humble worth, to equal beauty and 
€ quality of statlon—young men who have been we }] brought up 
Eenerally do; at least, they did near Naples in the thirteenth eentury. 

The Duke de Ceretto, the Marquis de Volgenza, and Leonora are all 
1 Gespair, hecause Lorenzo insists on marrying Marina. Whiat is to 
- Gone ¢ Fra Angelo has an idea it is the only idea he has, but he | 
makes the most of it. “Suppose,” he suggests, “Marina were to die 
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by poison, then everything would go well. It need be no trouble to 
any of you, J’ do it—it will be a pleasure to me—the sort of thing I 
enjoy!" The Duke sees it, the Marquis sees it, and even Leonora sees 
it; and off speeds the delighted priest—joy in his heart and arsenic in 
his pocket. 

Luckily, Leonora reflects that to lift your hand to poison a fellow 
creature—even though she be younger and more beautifal than your- 
self—is not only improper, but unladylike. She writes to Lorenzo 
informing him of the wily monk 8 nefarious intentions. Lorenzo posts 
off to prevent their fulfilment, wnd arrives in the nick of time. Marina 
is about to drink the futal draught, and the monk is standing by 
delighted, because he knows that it will disagree with her. Lorenzo 
seizes the cup with one hand and the throat of Fra Angelo with the 
other, and tilting the contents of the cup down the throat of the holy 
father, waits to see how he likes it—an incident which causes Fra 
Angelo to writhe with agony, amd the audience to roar with laughter’ 
Fra A dies cursing. It is bis nature te. Leonora poisons herself, 
and everybody ; and Lorenszoand his Marina are very glad, for 
they can be united ; and the curtain falls, and the audience are very 
glad, for they can go out. 

Such is an outline of the incidents of the new play at the Haymarket; 
which has the merit of being m five acta, of them very long. 
Miss Katuerme Ropowns, a débutante from the provinces, despite the 
piece and the part, made a deservedly fwvourable imprvssion— indeed, 
the play was very well acted, th Ma. Vouiares, who appeared as 
the ™ made a too liberal use of the moans of vooal and {facial expres- 
sions at his command. 





SONGS FOR MUSIC. 


By Peruy.tan Sono-Wuitsers. 


— ——_— 


I. 
LITTLE SELL. 


By G. L*nL*y. 


Twey told him rudely she was dead, 
Vet still he sat and smiled, 
And quite declined to see the bed, 
Where lay the love ly « hild : 
He little cared for fulsome praise, 
Or stupid looks of sorrow, 
“Pooh! pooh!" he cre d, ** 1 know her ways 
She'll do the same to-morrow!” 


One day they missed him, and they found, 
The old man pale and weak, 

The summer wind with mournful sound, 
Fanned his decided cheek : 

In vain that wind he tried to raise, 
And one and thruppence borrow, 

‘Pooh, pooh!"’ he ened, ** 1 knew her ways, 
She'll be all there to-morrow.” 


II. 
BEAUTY’S SLEEP. 


sy H. B. Feun*e. 


Sur sleeps, and still the spell 
Around the young thing clings, 
The lovelights in her dwell, 
And still her true knight sings: 
“Oh! fairer than the star, 
‘That lights the ocean foam, 
My steps have wandered far, 
From thee, my epirit-home! 
lvuam ! 
Hiome! 
From thee, my spirit-home! 


The gladsome morning rath, 
Within ite cave abides, 
The spell that Beauty hath, 
Je vluoaming on the tides ; 
Yet still the knightly love, 
Beyond the spe!l-fraught home, 
Says, like the gentle dove, 
“Coo! for our spirit-home.” 
Foam ! 
Home! 
** Coo! for our spirit-home! 
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A COOL NOTION 


’? 


Qnd Ditto :—“ WELL, you SEE, IT'S SO FWIGHTFULLY HOT A FELLAH CAN 76¢ KEEP COOL; 80 I’vE GoT A LUMP OF WENHAM LAKE 
IN MY MAT, WHICH GWADUALLY MELTS, WUNS THROUGH THE LITTLE GUTTER, AND LAYS THE DUST; WHILE THE MILL ON TOP GOES WOUND, 
AND WAPTS COOL ZEPHYRS ABOUT MY HEAD.” 
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THE WEATHER AND THE PARKS. 


SEPTEMBER promises well, but is not likely to last quite as long as 
August. In fact, we shall not be surprised at finding it a whole day 
shorter. ‘The two months are supposed to have tossed up for the odd 
one, and September, after losing, went off to bed grumbling “ Perdidi 
diem,” a quotation subsequently lifted by the Emperor Trrvs, who sung 
the first word to the air of Per-diddy-tddy-iddy-iddy-ido! Some people 
say that the moon is responsible for the shortcomings of September. 
If so, somebody ought to shoot the moon for her injustice directly the 
supply of grouse begins to run short. ‘There need be no lack of guns 
for this purpose, because the wind will begin to blow great ones 
directly the equinoctial gales commence. The crops are quite ready 
for cutting—especially carrots, which can easily be replaced by a brown 
wig, if necessary, and nobody need be a bit the wiser. Cattle are ina 
sad way, particularly when they are coming up on the road to New- 
gate Market. It is no use to give the sheep any advice, as they are 
sure to reply, “ Bah!’ like a lot of unbelieving Frenchmen. For 
intelligence respecting pigs, we must refer our readers to the reports 
of the iron-market, in which place they are quite at home. (N.B.— 
The pigs, not the readers.) 

We have not paid much attention to the parks lately, but they are 
accustomed to neglect, so they will hardly complain of us. Abney- 
park is as full of life as usual; and a nicer walk, for anybody who 18 
anxious to bury his cares for an hour or two, it would be a diflicwt 
thing to point out. Darnsbury-park is at Islington for the season; 
ss Ts mee - we happen to know a very nice young lady who lives there—a fact 
Tur Empress Ex GENIE climbed the Righi on the 2Ist ultimo. ©n/ which will, no doubt, endear Barnsbury-park to the general publi 
her return she declared herself to be Righi-larly tired out. | Greenwich-park, we hear, is not far from the hospital, which says very 

The Quesn has dispensed with the personal investiture of the Fant | little for the condition of itshealth. We should recommend it strongly 
or Starr, and has empowered his lordship to wear the insignia of the | to take a run up Observatory-hill once a day for the sake of exercise, 
Order of the Thistle. The band of the Scots Fusiliers was present | if it wishes to recover. In case of the worst, of course Greenwi¢® 
and played “ Sich a gettin-up’s Srarn’s!” | Hospital would be happy to take it in as an out-pensioner. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


lst Swell :-—** Wuy, F WANK, WHAT ON EARTH HAVE YOU GOT THERE? 
An Inisnu* Mevopy, 


Only Moorsg musical and less melancholy. 


Oh! Rip Van Winkle less doubt encumbers— 
(The man who's fallen asleep for years), 

When first awaking from lengthened slumbers— 
‘Than what to this Irish boy appears, 

Who's roused by voices of merry-making, 
When years long he'd sleeping lain, 

And finds his country is now awaking 
To such a fine prospect once again! 








a 


Ile sees the cabin no wretched shealing; 
The boys are dandics, the pig's a sw ll ; 
There's girls tlax-winding and girls flax-reeling, 
And all the crops looking moighty well. 
His rusted arm, disloyal token, 
Idly years may now remain, 
For Ireland's long sleep of sorrow’'s broken,— 
‘There's such a fine prospect once again! 
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MRS. BROWN AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


Ir give me that turn when that young man come in and says, “Is 
your name Martua Brown?” and hands me the strip of paper that 
I downright staggered, and if Mrs. Cuan hadn't give me a chair I 
should have fell backwards, as the sayin’ is. The young fellow he 
says, ‘It's no hangin’ matter, but mind you attends to it;” and as 
soon as ever he were gone I says, “ Mrs. Cuauurm, if I don’t take 
a-somethin’ I shall be took bad, for I feels them shivers a-comin’ up 
my back, 2s is often warnings of illness.’’ So she did step out for 
half-a-quartern, as is a thing I will never keep in the house, for it’s 
gone like magic, tho’ necessary when parties is liable to be took sudden. 

Well, as far as [ could make it out, it was a paper from the QuEEN, 
as I says, ‘‘ However can she know anything about me,”’ I says, “as 
never troubles my head with nothing of the sort.’” SoI asks young 
Epmvunps, as brought in the water-rate, whatever it meant. ‘ Oh,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ your subpcena’d.”’ 

‘““What for?’’ says I. Says he, “All along of Mrs. Brrrrres’s 
back washus winder bein’ broke into that Sunday evenin’”’’ with me 
a-settin’ in the arbour a-readin’, as commands a full view of her 
premises, and see the parties as they was a-levantin’ as the sayin’ is. 

“Wherever is it to?’ says I. ‘The Old Bailey,” says he. ‘‘ Well, 
then, I’m sure as Brown won't never let me go for to stand like a 
criminal in the docks.’ He says, ‘‘ You're only a witness.” 

I says, ‘‘ That comes of my talkin’ to that ’ere policeman as come 
here a-pumpin’ and a-spyin’, and askin’ that civil for to see our back- 
garden, and talkin’ that agreeable, me little a-thinkin’ as he was a 
reg’lar Jesuit, as I’m told there is in every family, with a book wrote 
all about it.’ So when Brown come in he says, “That comes of 
your lettin’ that red rag o’ yourn run so free.” “ But,” I says, 
‘Brown, you won't never suffer it.” ‘Suffer what ?”’ says he. 

‘Why, your lawful wife to be took up like that to the Old Bailey, 
as I never should hold my head up again thro’ shame?” “ Well,” 
says he, ‘‘there ain’t nothin’ to be ashamed on. You must go, or 
they’ll put you in prison and make you pay a hundred pounds.” 

I says, “ Then they're tyrants, that’s what I calls em;’’ but he 
only says, ‘‘ Rubbish! Mind you're there by ten o’clock punctual.” 

So on the next Monday fortnight as ever were I had to go, and got 
Mrs. Cuarurn to mind the house, and Mrs. Eyies she went with me, 
and of all the drizzly, dirty mornings as ever I was out in, it was the 
worst. I says, ‘‘ Let’s be there in good time, and then p’raps they’ll 
let us go all the sooner.’’ So we got there as the clock was on the 
stroke of nine, and there was such a frightful crowd, and we wasn't 
able to get near the place in the ’bus. I says to the conductor, “Is 
this the nearest as you can put us down?” He says, “ We ain’t 
allowed to go no nearer; but,’’ he says, “if you walks very quick you 
may be just in time.” I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you mean?” and if 
they hadn't been and hung a man, as is a thing as I wouldn't see, not 
for all the world.’”’ I says, ‘I'd rather go to prison or pay the hundred 
pounds, so back I'll go.’”’ Murs. Eyuxs says, * Bless you, it’s all over, 
and we'll take it gently. ‘There goes nine.’’ 

Of all the crowds I ever sce it was the wust, and I'm sure to look 
at ’em you'd say as hangin’ was too good for ’em, and they came 
a-rushin’ and a-hootin’ that violent as me and Mxs. Eyves had to 
stand in a doorway ever so long for to let’em pass. I says, “ Mrs. 
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young chap, “ you must have a very longsight if youcan seen 
_ face gettin’ in at a window when a long way behind him.” 


Eyirs, in my opinion them hangin’s did ought to be done private, as | 


might be made more agreeable to all parties, and not for to collect 
such ragamuflins together, as is a reg’ lar pest to theirselves and others.”’ 

It was just ten when we was got to the Old Bailey, as was crowded 
up by the most wretchedest parties, and it made my heart feel for 
some of them poor creeturs as was a-sheddin’ tears talking to police- 
men, and seemed a-beggin’ hard for to be let in, as is a place as I'd 
rather be kept out on. We waited and waited in them damp, dirty 
passages till I was quite chilled, when a door opens sudden, and out 


comes a woman a-screamin’ like wild, and her friends a-tryin’ to hold | 


her, but, law bless you, she fought like wild, and seemed ready for to 
tear ’em in bits, till at last she fell down in a fit. It gave me that 


’ 99 


awful turn as I says, ‘“‘ Mrs. Evies, mum, I must take somethin’, 


and the poliecman as was friendly to us he took us over to get some | 


refreshments. So I asks him, ‘“‘ Whatever made her take on like 
that?” “Oh!” he says, “her Jor’s got a lifer. I know'd he 
wonld.”” “ Whatever for?” 

Well, just then in came a lot of parties as was that cheerful, and 
a-talkin’, sayin’ they was that glad as she'd got off. 
man, “f told yon she would; I never see a young gal do it better.” 

I asks, “ What 2” 
of her infant, as was six months old, only she come the gammon that 
strong, a-faintin’ away every moment, and bein’ good looking, the 
jury let her off.’”’ p , 

“Then more shame for’em,” says I. “Is that justice,” I says, “a 
brazen-faced hussy as one might forgive a misfortune to, but for to 
go and imbrood her hands in hinnocent blood of her own child, she’s 
wuss than a beast of prey. If I'd my way I'd burn her, a wretch.” 


make any one, not as anything would make me gi 


“Qh!” he says, “a heavy burglary.” | 
chap say, “It's all right, he’s got him off. 
Says the police- | 


“Oh!” says he, “she was up for the murder | just tc spite me, as have told me yoursel 


know everythin’. 








“You would, would you, old corpilence? It’s well as there ain’t a 
law for burnin’ you, or all the fat '’d be in the fire;’’ and if them 
wulgar, low-lived wretches didn’t roar with their laughter. 

I says, “ You're a reg'lar slaughter-house lot, as a little hangin’ 
wouldn't do no harm to.” 

Just as I was a-speakin’ there was a old woman decided in liquor 
as up and shied a pint pot at me, as would have done for me if it 
hadn't missed and hit a party atween the blade-bones, as returned the 
compliment by hitting out all round. So the police had to interfere, 
and glad I was to get out of the place, and Mrs. Eyiss and the 
policeman led me into the courtyard, and there was a man shoutin’ 
“ Martua Brown” like mad. 

[ says, “Here I am.” “Look slippy,” says the policeman, and 
they hurries me along and shoves me thro’ a door, and thére I was 
reg lar flurried and out of breath, afore the judge and all. Of alk the 
smelly, stiflin’ places ever I was in it was that court. Howéver them 
judges can bear them head-dresses and furs puzzles me, not as I'd 
time for to think of much thro’ a party shovin’ a book in my hand 
and a-makin’ me kiss it and swear to speak the trathy.eas,”’ D says, ‘is 
my habits, young man.’ Well, a very nice party asked mo¥ 
polite all about it. So I says, “My lord,’ I says, “‘I’]l tell yowhow 
it cum about.”” ‘“ Answer my questions,” says the party. ou 

“So I will,” I says, ‘‘my lord; but,” I says, “how ever ou 
to know if I don't tell you, not as I bears any malice nor hatred in, 
my heart; but,’”’ I says, “for to rob a lone woman——" The other 
judge, him as was a-settin’ up above, says, ‘My good woman,” a 
expression as didn’t sound well in his mouth, “ confine yourself to 
answerin’ when you're spoke to.” - 

I says, “‘ Yes, my lord,”’ I says, “as it is my habitaf6r J ain't one 
to trouble myself with nobody's ~ usiness, for ['m, shte amy one as 
knows me can bear testaments.”’ ‘“ Answer the counsel directly,” | 
says another old judge, as had a pimply nose and spoke irritable, as-T 
should say had been a-takin’ somethin’ in his tea, as he must require, 
a-settin’ stiflin’ and a-stewin’ in that place all day, 

I says, “‘ By all means; I’m sure I don't want to.speak.”. No more | | 
I didn't, for with all his rigmarole questions he et at they | 
truth, for he kep’ a-stoppin’ me, and when I thought,as? Ne was a 
and was a-turnin’ to go, up got a young chap with- a at PPyY sort o 
manner, and says, “ Pray, Mus. Brown, how old are-you?”’ 

I says, “‘ I ain't ashamed to tell my age, as was nondine-the year of 
the allied sufferings comin’ over, as I’ve often heard any dear mother 
say, as sho stood on Westminster Bridge for to see ’em pass, by, and 
it’s a-mercy as she got a hackney coach.’’ So says the youngj¢chap, 
“Ah! I dare say; but we don’t want to hear about that, but all we 
want to know is about your eyesight, is it as good as it used to be # 

“Well,” I says, “for that matter I can see as far as my neigh- 
bours, and that Sunday afternoon—” he says, ‘‘ What Sunday after- 
noon?’ I says, ‘‘As you're a-speakin’ on.” He says, “1 never 
mentioned the words.”’ é 

“Then,” I says, “you did ought to, for it was & Sundays I waa 
a-settin’ a-readin’, leastways a-dozin’, when I heard a erack like glass 
a-givin’ way. Sol gets on the seat, and looks over the wall jestip 
time to see a man a-gettin’ in at Mrs. Burtries’ back-kitchen wine 
as I know'd was gone to a place of worship.” ‘Well,’ saya the 
man’s ~ 








I says, “ It is not a long way; for,” I says, “it is only 
of Mus. Brirr.es’s garden.” ‘ What length is that?” 
“Why,” says I, “the length of a garden.” “ Well, 
“look at the prisoner at the bar, is he the individual /tgt. 
a-gettin’ into the window ?” i 
“Well,” I says, “let him turn round and make ‘elit 
a-gettin’ in ata window, and see if I don't swear to him @ % 
you or can you not say whether he is the man ?"’ asks the j@igo"y 
“ Well,” I says, “my lord, leastways I think—’ /** Do 
Will you swear?’’ says the youngchap. “ You're oe 7 
in & 
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low habit.” “You won't swear then?’ says he. 

‘Stand down,” says a policeman. 

I did stand down, and was glad to get out of the pls 
trembly as I sunk down on a bench, and if they had 
refreshments I don’t think as I ever could have left thy 

Well, it wasn't very long afore they come out, and 
Wasn't 
trump.” Jest then up comes Mus, Burrries in a 
as says to me, “ You're a base ooman a-perjurin’ you 
as you could 
man anywheres, and then toeat your own words, as 
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you've been bought off, as I'll see if jaw can't lay holc it. 

Well, I was that took a-back as I nearly dropped, 2! Z 
home I don't know with a splittin’ head and Brown thal coldbidoded 7 
a-sayin’, that it was all my own fault, and if I'd hel@my-tenguc 


I might have kept out of it, as was only my wantin’ a 
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“‘RERTIGN SUNS AND ENGLISH DAUGHTERS. 


A Rhymed Reason why Journey-men should become Husband-men. 


BOUT this time in foreign clime, Joun But quite sure to journey is, 


And sought for tin, to spend therein, the family attorney is. 

To every port will now resort of tourists a variety, 

In search of spots where to be got’s a mixture of society— 

Like Ems, or Spa, or Baden Baden where the goto gamble ’tis, 

Or Alpine wastes, where some men’s tastes declare a joy to ramble ’tis. 


Jones, Smitu, and Browy, all up and down, through every town careering are, 
And in the light (to speak outright) of madmen quite appearing are, 
While foreign folks, who love their jokes and equivokes, all sneering are! 


Spa, Baden, Ems, grave Fun condemns, where gambling’s sure to cropper one, 
And, of all names, Kursaal proclaims for spots like these the proper one, 

Since every rake who vows his stake is only for the fun he gets, 

Will “curse all” there when—oh, despair !—the croupier’s rake his money gets. 
The serious delirious become, and madly back the red, 

And drop their coin, although they join in prayers of “*’stead of black, the red!” 


Yet even Fun will own. for one, that he has done his duty there, 
Has backed the red, and money shed, and “‘ macte’’ said “‘ virtute !”’ there 
To friends who played—for he’s afraid that gambling’s made a beauty there! 






Then—in the Alps to barren scalps of mountains why go wandering, 

By glaciers’ sides, on porters, guides, and others, money squandering ? 

For when at times, in foreign climbs, you reach through ice and snow a peak, 
The mountain-top, on which you stop, will naturally show a pique! 

A “‘mare de glace’’ in some crevasse will throw you or you'll have a launch 
On sliding snows ;—a thing that goes there by the name of avalanche ! 


Yet even Fun must own he’s done the rising sun, and light, before, 
Has noted, much delighted, touch the Alps at such a height before 
The which to see, ’twixt you and me, you “up” must bethe night before! 
















Well, one thing’s clear, where’er he’ll steer, Joun Butt will take his daughters too, 
The Alpine vales, whose hills he scales, or German baths and waters to ; 

And well we know, where’er they go, they’ll carry novel graces there— 

Take healthy roses, pretty noses, fresh and happy faces there, 

Pure minds, and hearts devoid of arts, that rw 4 to foreign dames a charm, 
Sweet innocence without offence (and, sure, you’ll own that same’s a charm). 


So Fun not one to shun a pun, cries, “‘ how abundant asses are, 

To let this pretty set regret and fret till they a-lasses are, 

And not—just what should be their lot—mo-lasses that to life can give 
A sweet complete,—the treat a neat help-meet (id est, a wife) can give. 















Oh, tourists young, now roving ’mong strange nations, your concern it is ; 
Your Fun’s advice at any price not very wise to spurn it is; 

So one secure who through life’s tour—and life, be sure, a journey ’tis— 
Your joy will share, and halve your care, no matter what ill turn it is! 
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SOCIAL GLASSES AND SOCIAL ASSES. 


Tuat festive body, the National Temperance League, had an outing 
at the Crystal Palace, on the 29th August, under the presidency 
of Mr. Georcz CrurcsHank. They are light-hearted, carolling 
young fellows the teetotallers, always in high spirits, and so different 
in that respect from us melancholy, beer-sodden, wife-stamping hounds, 
who take a pint of beer every day of our lives. There is always 
something so natural, so un-forced in their jollity ; there is something 
so enviable in their pleasant complacency as they sit over their tea, 
trilling out little social hallelujahs to each other; they are all so clean, 
so curly, and so chubby (if we may believe Mr. Tweerpre's prints), 
that the only wonder is that society at large don’t enlist under their 
banners, and drive all licensed victuallers into penal servitude for life. 

Of course when this blithe body met at the Crystal Palace, they 
sang a good deal. In point of fact, no less than fifteen songs were 
down on their programme, but as, by some mistake, we were not 
present at the gathering, we cannot say that the programme was con- 
scientiously carried out. Most of the songs had one moral, which was 
that there was nothing so exhilarating as Water, and nothing so de- 
pressing as beer. It might, at first sight, appear that as this was a 
meeting of ladies and gentlemen, who were supposed to have settled 
these facts in their own minds long before they arrived at the Crystal 


Palace, their perpetual repetition was, to say the least of it, rather | 


unnecessary. You don’t find that a body of surgeons takes the 
trouble toassert in song, at every possible opportuni‘, that vaccina- 


tion is effective against small-pox, because it is an ascertained fact | 


which no reasonable man ventures to question. -Perhaps, however, if 
they have their doubts on the point, they may find it answer their 
ewn ends to reiterate it in song. 

On the 29th August, at the Crystal Palace, you were to Give me a 
Draught from the Crystal Spring, under all circumstances of season. 
You were, moreover, to Learn to say No wherever you Go, no matter 
what you were asked to do—an arrangement which, from our bigoted 
point of view, seems likely to be pregnant with inconvenience. You 
were asked if you would like to Fill a Drunkard’s Grave, And bear 
his infamy ; and you were, moreover, to Touch not, Taste not (it 
didn’t say what), Till you Die! But the crowning triumph of the 
afternoon was a three-part song called ‘‘The Social Glass,” written 


by a Mr. P.. W. P. G. Stowe, who appears to have compensated for | 


his abstinence in other respects by going-in recklessly for initials. 
The “ Ist Voice’’ (who is a protligate), in evident ignorance of his 
companion’s simple tastes, opens the subject as follows: 
** I’m very fond of a social glass!”’ 
His friends, however, have their feelings under control, and (sly dogs) 
winking at each other reply, traitorously, 
2nd Votce.— **So am [.” 
brd Voice.— **So am I.” 
The unsuspecting “ 1st Voice” falls into the trap, and, under the im- 
pression that he is addressing men of kindred tastes, adds, 
“Tt makes the time so pleasantly pass, 
And fills the heart with pleasure.” 
Hereupon the “ 2nd Voice” is shocked, and throwing off the ‘cloak of 
harmless dissimulation, sighs out the following couplet— 
‘** Ah, water pure doth brighter shine, 
: ‘Than brandy, rum, or sparkling wine.” 
The “ 3rd Voice,” however, wishing to keep up the joke alittle longer, 
chimes in with a bit of his old experience : 
3rd Voice.—* But sad is the fix if the liquors you mix.”’ 
But the “ 1st Voice” is evidently an old hand, and immediately adds, 
““Oh, I never do that.’ we 
And the other two voices, with sly meaning, 
«nd Voie ‘¢ Nor I.” 
ord Voir “Nori.” 
But “ Ist Voice” begins to suspect something, anf basely endeavours 
ro a his position in the eyes of his friends by joiningin a tee- 
ota 


CC —— 


Chorus—“ Oh yes, we love the social glass, 
Lut it must be filled with water; 
Wisdom says ‘ be temperate’ now, 
‘l’o every son and daughter.”’ . 


“ 2nd Voice” re-opens the subject ‘with the following. unobjectionable | 


Proposition, 
“J like with a friend an hour to pass.” 

** So do I.” 
**So do I.? 
<nd Voice (who is anxious not to be misunderst[ood).— 
‘** But never with the social glass.”’ 

Unless it be cold water.” 
“No! felendsbip’s joys are so divine, » 
es They never should be pledged with wine.” 
'Y thus time “Ist Voice” begins to see.that his friends are “ talking 
at him,” and (losing his temper) replies, 

“* Perhaps you may think that I love strong drink.” 


ord J A — 


] at Voice ~~ 


* r . 
ord J OW a 


FU N. 


2nd Voice (throwing off all disguise).— I certainly do.” 
3rd Voice (ditto).—* And I.” 
Ist Voice (contemptibly).—“* Not I.” 
Then “ chorus’ as before. 
“3rd Voice” then reopens the conversation : 
3rd Voice.— ‘TI love to sing a temperance glee.” 
Ist Voice (in base acquiescence).—“ So do I.” 
2nd Voice.—“‘So do I.”’ 
3rd Voice— “I long to see the inebriate free, 
And every moderate drinker.” 
This is rather cloudy, but perhaps “3nd Voice’ has had too much 
water. 
lst Voice (the humbug \— 
“T’'m glad to meet with f 
For I have long been ' 
Hereupon “2nd Voice” begins to suspect that they've been wasting 
| their conversion talk on a believer, andjd) perted thereat whispers 
| to “3rd Voice,”’ ” 
| *« Then I understa 
| 
| 








true, 
perate too!”’ 




















srate man!”’ 


n he is.”’ 


3rd Voice (very small voice this tim). 
“You're right !”’ 


lst Voice (who has overheard tpss) t 
All (this sounds tipsy but it 7?) ae 
And the three friends join iz nee 4 
“Oh, yes, wo iia. aa 


tw'gilaes 


But 1 mg fo water ; 
Swmprace’ now, 
‘Te ever dauthter.’’ 


| 
| 
| Wisdom sg 


by ints of the Testotal movement to do 


There! We defy the @aaiaiae 
muatemptible drivel we have quoted. 


| its cause more harm than 
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wobe by A Recent Discveston. 


ae 
| Mr. Jal SEIN, 
| Assumi © Huskin, 
ee Aig vo the stage, willy nilly, 
And ® p-D. T.\ 
Less wetesars than free, 


That its leader on servants was silly 


Sala the D.-™ * Your lettér, 
Dear sir, ’s not much. better,’’ 
Conducting the gontest with Joj/omme, 
For J. R., the art-critical, 
Knows of Political 
More than Domestic Economy, -— 


_ Yet of that .knoavs sq little 
That Fun fust'a bit ’ll 
| Give Jim of- hie: mind’on this, capar— 
“It had been economical, 
Graduate cémical, ' 
liad you saved trouble, time, ink, and paper!” 








Answers to Correspondents. 





| Aw Anxious Inaurmer, Covent Gannen.--We, are not in the secret 
| of the Repository, or the repository of the secret. If. you want to 
| know more of the mysterious. mansion you had better ring the bell, 
| and then run away, and see if anything follows. , 
| A Resecrep One asks how we can have the heart to déclitic his con- 
'tributions. Since he is so. anatomically particular, we beg to inform 
him tbat, besides the heart, we have the waist—paper basket. 

| A, Wann.—Yon had better apply to our advertising agent. We 
| don’t supply puffs, so you must go to our Baker. 

A’ Wov.n-»e Peer wishes to know whether he ean purchase a title. 
| Of course le can, and a preface and index too, and all fox the smal] 
'chargeof one penny. Apply.at 80, Klect-strect. 

| Junsa is anxious to learn where she can meet with a good looking 
| glass. She had better consult hér own anirror, which will no doutt 
help her toa good looking (g)lass. 

| Huwsrxroxscus.—The line 


; 
' 
i 
' 


The man who lifts bis amd to 4 woman, etc.” ‘ 


See thie tragedy of “MR. Romer and Juliet. “” 
pill wittiont a writof habeas torpier. 


is from SHAKeSPFARE. 
| Oa. Sa.+-You may fakea , 
| A Youn Man oy Famtty.—If they only give you’ a two-pronged 

strc] fork at the eating-housé you frequent, you may Fe ene 
with a knife as a peas-aller as the French say, but not oth — 


soererasee 
jaye smemnsmmpepumnapemponemeneepsinonpsi ema tc aa ria caesarean — 
_ ’ . _ . 


| 
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MY JUBILEE 


Ovt of town—I’m out of town— 

Far away from cares and creditors ; 
Doing all I can to drown 

Thoughts of duns and fears of editors. 
Farewell (for a time, at all events) 

Love and Friendship, Wealth, Renown, 
Interests in great or small events— 

Out of town—I'm out of town. 












Out of town—I'm out of town— 
In a state of green beatitude ; 
Beauty’s beck or Fortune’s frown 
Cannot reach this distant latitude. 
Let my purse and friends degenerate, 
Nay, let every chance run down; | 
‘ 







peo ote 7 | Still for this one week, at any rate, 
; Out of town—I'm out of town. 






Out of town—I’m out of town— 

Leaving to their own society, 
Jones and Rosrnson and Brown 

| (Who have bored me to satiety). 

| If your London wit shews qualities 
Higher than my country clown, 

Never mind ; I sing—how jolly ’tis— 
“Out of town—I'm out of town !”’ 














THE UNWILLING SAILOR. 
A Drawing-Room Ballad. 






| Tue light jib-boom may scour the seas, 
And whistle through the cleets ; 
The taffrail may adjure the breeze 
The deadeye wink at sheets ; 







The scuppers on our lee may dance ; 
And shrouds the welkin blot; 
But I shan’t take a run to France 
In anybody’s yacht. 








































VERY INGENIOUS. Why is a party who indulges in limited weep- 

Lucy :-—“* Tuenre Now, HOW stuPID! My NEW BONNET'S COME FROM TOWN ing like a fellow who gets pitched from the 

AND TUBY. DONT GAY WHICH Is THR PRont}” gallery of a theatre for being noisy ?—Because 
; 3 y » ie a | 
Jenny :-—“*ALL THE BETTER; YOU CAN WEAR IT OUT BOTH SIDES.” he drops two or three Gers 
' 








TUPPERI . Here is another of a grander sort :— 
. U S M A G N U S. ‘* Gradually as he speaks the back-scene changes, and, to ALFRED’s mute astonish- 
Dean Fux,—Is Mantis F. Tupper one of your regular con- | ment (no one else seeing anything of this, for Bextwa and ELswiTHA are sates up by | 
| tributors ? ; . : ALPrep’s entrancement, and the boys are happy over their nuts and toys, §¢.), * 4 
Alfred 4 —- e oa he “— to be. I have ust been reading Vision’ comes, with distant, supernatural music, showing the old man, changed into 
. » & satriotie Slay, in Live Acts, by M. F. T., and here and | the Guardian Spirit of England, blessing Atrrep, but nothing said, only music as it | 
tuere it is so droll that I laughed as heartily as I do over Fwn. | fades away, and the cottage wall comes back again. 
Here is a choice bit from the introduction to the play :— “ Atrrep (in an awed whisper)’—why not an aud-ible whisper ?— | 


** It is just a thousand years since all that is here set before our eyes in the ‘“‘Isthis a dream? O wife, O sister, speak! 
na a mapsenett sible fue we Jo > Ay - (oboe we just now are happily Tell me, my boys, who saw it and who heard?” 
n close alliance with a possible fature foe who shall bé nameless) the ancient idea of cn te f ; ti i ; 
invasion is no stranger to the imaginations—say rather rational calculations—of This = indeed ® splendid burst of poetic thought and ee but 
surely this vision did not “actually happen” to Atrrep “in life as 


modern Englishmen. This play. therefore, may be all the more acceptable to a , “ s : 
discerning and patriotic audience.” we see it.” It cannot be meant for fact, it is poesy, the true m- 


It may andit may not, we shall see. The author of 'Proverbdial spiration. 


Philosophy may be recognized by the profound truth he has put into Here is a gorgeous notion for a last scene :— 
“The interior of Glastonbury Abbey, very splendid, just after GuTuRt™ has 









me ee ee 


the lips of ALrngp :— t 
com + been baptized by the name of ATHELSTAN. A magnificent spectacle, with ALEBED, 

Fe eet she Minmnedpons ot pase, waits | Ecswitna, and all the court on one side, several being pardoned English lords and 

A ger gnaws, | Danish earls; and on the other’ Guturum, habited in white and si'rer, pee 


At is, Rowers, in the stage directions that the poet has put forth | Berrua near him, and others grouped about the archbishop. Crowds of Danes on 
his greatest strength. Here is one :— | English as in amicable union of the two nations, their flags and emblems mized. 


| Bravo! bravo! and bravissimo! Do, please, engage TurrER 0D 


2 #6 Aol 2.—Seene 1. The outer room of a cottage in the fortified marsh of Atheiney, | 2 
: hich v's harp hanging up, and a time-candle on the mantel of a hearth, near | your staff, and accept the thanks of your ConsTANT Reaver. 
wonie: ohie settle-lite table and stools, Eowarp and Eruxtwarp, the boy princes, | —_— 
seviittetiianden oti ars a arrows near them and a paper kite, &£c.; | ——— oes: ']_a—oonmw"——— 
2, and loo . . ? , r 'E . : can of 
employment, perhaps one reading a amipoat Se ee ae aante pleasure, Out for | NOTICE.--By the desire of numerous correspondents, copies of 
‘“*BUOYED WITH HOPE,” 








It will be easy enough for clever children to “look hungry” on 
the stage; but how will they be able to convey to their auditors that 


they are playi “ 9 : 
ee cies but for employment,” and the Vii ready, the Eighth Half-yearly Volume of FUN, being 


| printed on toned paper, may now be obtained at the Office, price One Penny: 


delineation of “ perhaps r a missal” will be difficult. | 

“ Baaraa dissssored comforting Qusun Etawiras, who ie eying over 0 little, | THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES, 
curly-headed three-year of dang ter, and a large masliff in the room.” | handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

mee rig of domestic affliction is after—very much after—the Now Ready, the Trrtx, Prevace, anp Inpex, forming 4” extra 
manner 0 ILALE. Number, price One Penny. Also, now ready, Part LV. 
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THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN. 


Mamma :—** You’RE A VERY BAD BOY, INDEED, FOR HITTING 
AND (threatening to box his ears) I'vR HALF A MIND a 





Boy :—“* Have you Got half A MIND, MAMMA DEAR? Hem! WELL, THAT'S NOT 


SO BAD FOR A WOMAN!”’ 


A CRUISE IN QUEER LATITUDES. 


Mon Cuer Repactrevr (Excuse the French mode of address, but 
I've been so near the coast of France, I can’t help it.)}—Of course 
you gentlemen of England who live at home at ease will wish to hear 
how we got on yachting. Here is my log :— 

Mond., Sept. 11. 


with technicalities, so I leave them to your imagination. We started 


from Ryde with a fair breeze, all sails set, close-hauled. We avasted | 
heaving and drew up the stunsail-ring bolt, and felt rather squeamish. | 
Went on) 
deck and softly repeated to myself the stanzas in Childe Harold | 


Spliced the mainmast and had a little soda and brandy. 


about the ocean. ‘The ocean resented the impertinence, and jibbed 
severely, the boom knocked my hat off, and sent my telescope and 
nautical almanack into our wake, I hummed a tune and sneered at the 
anchor. All hands were piped to dinner, and a storm was discovered 
gambolling on the lee-bow. Luffed and ported sail. The boom again 
knocked me on the head. I ordered it forty lashes. 

Sept. 12.—Tried to get up at two bells, but found it was nine 
o'clock. The bells bothered me, so excuse astronomical time. The 
sea looked horribly rough, and the houses on land running away very 
fast. ‘Che storm still very near. Hoisted the marlin-spike halyards, 

| and had breakfast. Attired myself carefully 4 /a Black-eyed Susan, 
and took the helm. Found it very difficult to hold. Was ordered 
roughly to put the helm hard a-port or something, and requested to 
run into the wind’s eye. Have reason to believe we did so, for the 
eye watered considerably. Sawa whale and harpooned it with a fork ; 
found it was only a harmless lobster-box. Looked out for the coast 
of France, and rubbed up my French. Trés bong! Had dinner and 


found the timbers shiver uncommonly. Took my theodolite and made _ 


Unwell, and went to hammocks as pale as a | : 
clothes were getting 


; 4n observation.* 
sheet. 

| | Sept. 13.—Saw the coast of France trying to evade us in the 
j distance. Gave chase and got very near the coast, when the storm 
| could be trifled with no longer. We had to sail under bare poles, 
| their clothes having been washed overboard. I lit my last pipe and 
philosophically made my will. A hardy native of France was observed 
buffeting the waters on our lee; I shouted all the French I knew, 








* ** Dash the weather.’’ 
ia a ae 












| actions. 


Lat. &c., Long. &c.—It’s no use boring you | 
S ed | advisable to abandon the vessel, but the difficulty was where to go. 
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Every Dog must have his Day. 


True the adage is, I know it, 
True, in not a pleasant way— 

Was it said by sage or poet ?— 
“‘Every dog must have his day.” 


If the day would not forsake him, 
Or would kindly come again, 

Nor the night so soon o’ertake him, 
Then the dog need not complain. 


But the worst part is the sequel, 
That there always is in store ; 
For the night seems most unequal 
To the day that’s gone before. 


' 


Faith, I’ve bought my day-time dearly ! 
Frequently of late I’ve found 

Cause to think my fate is nearly 
That of the proverbial hound. 


For my time seems sere and yellow— 
Flat, unprofitable, slow : 

And I'm not at all the fellow 
That I was three years ago. 


Then I was a kind of Crichton, 
Courted much—a pleasant part ! 

Oh! that day it was a bright one, 
Heavy purse and lightsome heart. 


_—— 


Now of sun I see no traces, 
So, I fear, poor dog! ‘tis night: 

And the weights have changed their places, 
Heart is heavy, purse is light! 








AN ART-FUL HINT. 
Mr. Ruskin is a great art critic, but there's 
| one sort of gallery he doesn’t understand, and 
| that’s servant-gal-lery. 


YOUR LITTLE SISTER, | 





chay vous and enfing, but he discourteously took no notice of it. The 

storm continued to increase, so we put all our old letters into a bottle 

and cast it overboard; the Frenchman, who was still swimming easily 
_ near us, seized the bottle and eagerly perused the letters. I had heard 
_of the politeness of continental nations, but did not approve of his 
The letters were private and should have been respected. 
14.—The storm increased so much that we thought it 


Sept. 


The oldest man on board was requested to spin a yarn, but, unluckily, 
he had forgotten to ship a loom. 

Sept. 15.—The storm somewhat abated. But another danger 
awaited us: our store of provisions was falling short. We were put 
upon short allowance. A little Errs’s cocoa, and one teaspoonful of 
rum per diem. We all got into the jolly-boat, and were in con- 
sequence very hilarious over our teaspoonfuls of rum. The French- 
man came very near us, and requested a pinch of Errs, he said he 
had lived for many days on the remembrance of his last meal. He 
also said the letters were his only consolation, particularly one con- 
taining a washing-bill of the captain's. He said the man must be an 
angel who wore so many shirts. Seeing him so kindly and intelligent 
we invited him on board, but he said he preferred his liberty. We 
contented ourselves with visions of sumptuous meals, and retired to 
our hammocks with pleasant thoughts of Errs for the day. 

Sept. 16.—The rum was all gone and only an ounce of Epps 
remained. We began to regard each other with culi eyes; and 
the mate, who was fat and well-favoured, was observed to shudder 
when any one looked athim. A stout boy on board was also regarded 
critically. The afternoon of this day came, and starvation stared us 
in the face. ‘The stout man went up to the main-top, and remained 
there trembling ; and the stout boy hid himself in the hold. 

Sept. 17.—Attenuation increasing. Every man felt as if his 
rceptibly slacker. It seems a strange thing 
one day’s starvation should make such a difference. Hungry were 
the glances we directed at each other, and horrible must have been 
the feelings of the stout ones. To hammock a perfectly ravenous. 

Sept. 18.—The Frenchman got exceedingly lively, and said we 
were near the coast of France, and he would introduce us to his rela- 
tives. Suffice it to say, they were exceedingly kind, and our dinner 
was magnifique and d@ /a Russe. I would write more, but the remem- 
brance of the dry champagne overcomes me. 
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TOWN TALK, 


By raz Saunreren tn Socrery. 


HAT tremendously 
hot weather we 
have had! 
might as well have 
heen in the land of 


the sable Venus, for 


| 
| 


We } 
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fathered on him. As for the leader writer on the D. 7., who said, 
“The King might marry Copxetva, but the Queen must not marry 
Coruetvuts,” he ought to go somewhere for change of air. ; 

TueEre’s no particular news. Giladiateur has won the Leger; the 
Emperor of France has met the Queen of Spain on the most friendly 
terms ; PresipENt JOHNSON is bothered by the irrepressible nigger ; 
there is very little beef in the market, but game is plentiful ; Tupper’s 
tragedy hasn't appeared; Rip Van Winkle is cleverly acted, though 


' the piece drags; Evtennere is likely to get Prussia into Orr water 


we were all Hot- | 


and-hot enough to 
pass for natives. 
Nevertheless, here 
am I at my post— 


with France; a baby weighing sixteen pounds has been born some- 
where, but Cuanc, the Chinese giant, can give him thirty tons and 
whop him easily; the report that the Prinez or Wars was seen 
taking a nip, with his cigar, at Woolwich is unfounded—he was only 


' using one of the new Cigar Nippers; Cuaries Matuerws has had a 


not rushing off to | 


seaside places and 
filling a column of 
so-called London 
Gossip with pro- 
vincial platitudes as 
less conscientious 
scribes do. 
to my post as if it 
were an iron one, 
and the class show- 
ing forty degrees of 
frost. (Of course, 
by the time this is 
in the hands of the 
British public, the 
weather will have 
changed, and the 
rain will be coming 
down in pailfuls; 
the more especially 
as I am, between 


ourselves, going to | 


at this | 


take a few days holiday in defiance of the editor. But 
present writing the heat is terrific—even a Saunterer in the best 
Society is reduced to writing in his shirt-slecves, and the glass is 
at-——well, I don’t know what it’s at, but there is in it some sherry and 
lemonade, and a lump of ice. N.B.—Parties lighting on this passage 
are requested not to tell the editor.) I suppose the heat at Bury is 
Bury great, for I see the following advertisement in the local journal, 
apropos of some new baths :— 


tath will be OPEN on SATURDAY, September léth, 
improvements, which is 


“The First-class Plunge 
1865. After having gone through’ all the alterations and 


beautifully decorated ; and 34 dress boxcs will meet the accommodation of all who | 


may patronise them.” 

Well; if people walk on the beach at Margate in morning costume to 
look at the bathers, I don’t see why there should not be a dress circle 
for the performances at a Swimming Bath! 


Wuat I complain of is that, during such weather, one should be called | 


on to make head or tail of such perplexing puzzles as these they make 
one perspire at every pore to look at them. Here's the first, an extract 
from a Newcastle paper :— 


‘4 rather unusual occurrence happens in the quarter which ends this month. It 
contains fourteen Saturdays; so that fourteen distinct publications of the Adrertiser 
will appear. The same thing happened in December of last year; | as the four- 
teen Saturdays of that month were followed by only twelve in January, we did not 
think it worth while to direct the special attention of our agents and subscribers to 
the circumstance. The excess of one month was balanced by the deficiency of the 
following; so that the quarterly accounts were casi!y arranged. In the 

instance, however, our subscribers must take care to charge the extra week 
present quarter, as the following one will contaim the usual number of Saturdays. 


present 
in the 
° 
The next bewilderment might have come from the same pen. It 
occurs in a description of the Shakers, quoted by the Jimes from an 
American paper. In speaking of the female Shakers he says: 

“ Your-fifths were over forty years of age, and at least three-fifths were 
fifty; there were a few younger, of pale, attenuated, almost lifeless faces.” 
How many more fifths does the gentleman want ina whole? And 
how does he explain another statement—that in this exclusiv: 
“celibacy is only adopted by the men? "’ 

Ware I'm on the subject of absurdities,—did any one read a letter 
in the 7imes gravely advising the application of the same treatment to 
sick cattle that is usual in cases of typhus in the human subject ? What 
cannibalism! Imagine a cow taking beef tea. While I write, it 
occurs to me that the Times reporter at Birmingham made Fran 
BvexLanp answerable for a bit of nonsense at the meeting of the 
British Ass. :— 


“Mr. Bucx.anp stated that temperature depended very much on success in 
oyster culture.’’ 


This ie too bad! 


over 


sect, 


I stick | 


great success in Used Up in Paris, and I’m going out of town for a few 
days. But, as I said before, there is no news. Stop, though! I 
forgot. There is. The first of Sm E. B. Lxrron’s Literary Alms- 
houses, at Stevenage, is about to be occupied. 
In the 11th Number of the Cornhill (Nov., 1860), in a poem entitled 
* Last Words,”’ occur the following lines :— 
‘* The hoarse wolf howls not near, 
No dull ow! beats the casement, and no rough-bearded star 
Stares.on my mild ceparture from yon dark window bar.’’ 
The is signed Owrn MEREDITH. 
In the 65th Number of the Cornhill (May, 1865), occurs the follow- 


ing quotation from Wenster (not the Master of the Dramatic College, 


but a eotemporary of Beaumont and I'.ETcHER) :— 


“No rough-bearded comet 
Stares at thy mild departure: the dull owl 
Beats not ugainst thy casement; the hoarse wolf,’’ ete. 

No one stares now at Ma. Owen Mereprru’s mild departures from 
the paths of literary honesty. But the detection of this robbery 
having thrown him out of employment, he is about to take up 
his abode in a wing of the Stevenage Refuge, where he will continue, 
as heretofore, to be supported by the involuntary contributions of other 
writers, living and dead. 


Oe 


A JILTED LOVER TO A FORSAKEN LADY. 


A New Pumosopry. 


Ang you thinking of a lover 
Gone away, lady fair ? 
For a smile there seems to hover 
And to play, lady fair, 
Round your lips, as if those lips inclined to say 
‘** Man is fickle! man is vain! 
Shall | murmur or complain 
Should my love not true remain ?”’ 
And you say “ Nay!” 
Lady fair. 
Your philosophy’s a wise one— 
More's the woe, lady fair! 
Broken faith oft pains and tries one, 
As we know, lady fair, 
And the chronicles of love too clearly show. 
Man is fickle! man is frail! 
Vows and oaths are no avail,— 
Ropes of sand that break and fail, 
And chains of snow, 
Lady fair‘ 


Yet the women are no truer 
That I see, lady fair. 
Their broken vows no fewer 
Seem to be, lady fair, 
Nor their faithlessness much differs in degree. 
Woman's false, if man’s untrue. 
What with us has that to do ?P— 
Suppose I promise to love you, 
If you'll love me, 
Lady fair. 


Theatrical Note. 


Tue Menken, we understand, is to re-appear shortly in a B¢W 
drama, entitled The Child of the Sun. We venture to prophesy she 
won't look the character, for the child of the sun ought not to object 
to a ray. 


GOOD NEWS FOR LOVERS OF CHANGE. 1 
Ovr democratic friends will be delighted to hear that in seveT 


F. B. does not need to have other people's sillinesses | parts of England there is a plethora of copper coin. 


errs issasssssrsmcecccc a. 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


As our readers are aware, the weather ig very hot, languid and ener- 
vating. Itis the sort of weather thst ne amount of seltzer cups, ice, 
salt water, rowing, or refrigerators, ean make endurable. It must be 
something very good indeed that cam induce people to leave their own 
comfortable domestic ice-pails, to sit and simmer in the blazing 
gasmosphere* of a place of public entertainment, yet a critic must do 
his duty, and attend his ovem nightly. His clothes may become 
portions of his skin, his feet may bake, his too too solid flesh may melt, 
still he must suffer. “ England ets that every man,” &e. ~ 

And speaking of England remi : 
if it is hot here it is still hotter there. Well, England and China have 
furnished a subject for one of the most original and sparkling of Opera 
Bouffes. Ching Chow Hiisanadaptation by Massrs. WitLiam Brover 
and GerMaN Rexgp from the Ba-ta-clan of the famous Monsieur 
OrpueE-aux-Enrexs Orreypacm. Itis a gem of the purest (Seine) 
water—indeed the music is something wonderful. It is military, 
original, tender, comic, Italiam, Chinese, and, above all, Offenbachy 
of the Offenbachyest order. Ching Chow Hi is not a thing to be des- 
cribed, but to be seen and heard. The auditor will then more 
thoroughly appreciate the enterprise of the British character, will 
understand how such familiar household words as sago, tapioca, Reva- 
lenta Arabica, and lumbago, introduced judiciously and pronounced 
paternally, may enable the ruler of a Chinese province to govern a 
martial and rebellious populace for years. ; 

Al er Ching Chow Hi is a marvel of musical and dramatic 
ability and absurdity, and Mr. Regp is to be congratulated on being 
the first to introduce it in an English form. By the way, how is it 
that Messrs. Orrenpacn’s chefs d'euvre are so long in crossing the 
Straits of Dover? There are but twelve hours between Paris and 
London, but then in Paris the directors of theatres have taste, and 
here—to say the least of it—we have changed all that. The name of 
the writer of the original libretto is unknown to us, or we would give 
him a niche in the temple of Fame, in these our own columns, and 
80 make his name glorious to all posterity. The of the operetta 
hinges upon one incident, and one incident only ; and this incident is 
repeated throughout the piece, and no matter how often repeated or 
how much insisted on, isalways humourous. Surely thisis very clever 
and original. Almost equally funny is the notion of the governor of the 
province governing the insurgents against himsclf, and uttering the 
terrific war cry, ‘* Bou-la-bang!”’ | 

_ Our compliments to Mr. Reep for the scenery, dresses, and decora- 
fons. They are thoroughly characteristic and magnificent, and our 
congratulations, for a second time, on having secured the services of 
Miss Avcusta Tuomson, who is naive, spirituelle, sympathetic, and 
charming, and above all, has a sweet, fresh voice, and vocalises admi- 
rably. She is not a mere singer, she understands her art, and gives 
us not only the notes written down for her by the composer, but the 
meaning intended by the composer when he wrote them down, and her 
own artistic feeling, conception, and sympathy to boot. Mx. WiLkin- 
SON 1s a magnificent and mysterious Tartar, who deserves the power 
he obtains if only for his official reticence of manner and his excellent 
singing. Mr. Wuurrin, as the metamorphosed Piccadillian, sings and 
acts very agreeably, and Mr. Suaw, as the Fmperor or Mandarin, or 
whatever the potentate is called, gives the audience proof of a power 
Over those arts supposed to be under the immediate patronage of the 
muses Euterpe and ‘Thalia, which will one day make him famous. 

_ he manners and customs of the English of modern days favour a 
light entertainment. Of course there are still hundreds of persons 
who prefer the heavy tragedy, or the still heavier comedy, as the 
principal dish of their evening's entertainment, with a solid farce, in 
two slices, or acts, to follow. Many worthy people prefer to enjoy 
their Sakespeans in the society of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
other persons. They enter into the spirit of the bard more perfectly 
for being disturbed by guns, drums, trumpets, shouts, and applause. 
They understand the elastic amplitude of the poet’s brain when they 
see by the light of a thousand gas-burners; to say nothing of the 
Managerial] notion, that the playhouse direction exeunt omnes means 
a hurrying across the stage of about four hundred historically 
attired supernumeraries, with real spears and cross-bows that will not 
go off. The chivalric display and drill-sergeant marching and counter- | 
marching, and the musie assist the digestion of the poetry. Always 
exceptional as becomes his superior genius, to appreciate SMAKESPEARR 
we require not solitude, but a crowd; not quietude, but noise, and | 
Plenty of it. Still people who dine late, and think they can understand | 
ri meaning of SHAKESPEARE, without the aid of eminent tragedians, 
a ® theatrical food of a lighter sort, and we wish all sorts of good luck | 
4 thé new management of the New Royalty Theatre, which gives us 
Bea eeretta, real English operetta by English composers, English | 

Musts and artists. Custle Grim, without being by any means a 
teas production is, to use a commonplace—for which this terrible 
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* Good English cannot be expected with the thermometer at such a height. 
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us of China, we presume because 
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weather is accountable, and which shall not occur again under a more 
respectable temperature—a step in the right direction. Prose is “all 
too poor to paint the charms,” vocal and personal, of Miss Susan 
Gatton. It would require verse of the easiest, breeziest, most 
TENNYSONIAN measure to do her justice. Miss Fanny Rerves, Mr. 
Exot Gauer, and Mr. Grorcr Honey are the other principal artists 
of a troupe that we trust is destined ere long to become, as it deserves 
to be, a permanent institution. 








A WORD WITH WALTER MONTGOMERY. 


On the Non-production ef @ Promised Play during his late Haymarket 
Season, written tm the worst of possible bad tempers. 


By a Provanpii, Non-PuiLosorusr. 


Ou! Wacrsn Mowreommry! what have you done? 
Who your word eam henceforth e’er rely on? 

After ali the rich harvest with SHAKESPEARE you've won, 
After all the success of Izion / 

Think, in spite of the heat, to your pit how we flocked! 
To Saee Dues, dress-circle, and upper! 

Could we dream after this, that our hopes weuld be mocked 
Of the drama you promised by ‘Turren ? 

You have failed in your truth (like the “ beautiful maid" 
In the song)—to your word have proved traitor. 

You gave us great treats in the dramas you played, 
But you led us to look for a greater! 

As a play-writer SHaxsrpang is thought pretty fair ; 
Nay, by some folks, he’s deemed a slap-upper, 

Butwer Lyrron’s not bad! But where, Wa.trer, oh! where 
Is that drama by Maxrue F. Turrzn ? 


Why should uz be unacted? Why Turren? ButT 
Must needs bridle my just indignation. 

Should I speak of the poets with Tuprsx who'd vie, 
It might lead me to “vi-Turrzn-ation.” 

It’s too bad —it’s a shame—more than mortal can stand ! 
As a tar would say, “Dash my lee scupper !”’ 

Who's Suaksprare ? Who's Butwer? Who's even Burnanp ? 
That you precedence give them of Turrgn 

’T was announced in your bills—'twas proclaimed on the wall 
Turrex’s drama should finish your season— 

You'd but one night of Tuprex accord us, that's all! 
More we could not well ask for in reason! 

O’er vile Haymarket orgies that promise shed light— 
The staggering, boosey, hiccupper 

Cried, “‘ Right—I am tight—but on Saturday night 
I'll be sober to listen to Turrrn!” 

But the last night has come, and. the last night has passed, 
And our ‘Turren remains still unacted : 

(That Haymarket toper I'm told, at the last, 
His pledge to keep sober retracted.) 

Oh! Watrer Monrcomeny! much am I pained 
By your conduct so highly imprupper ; 

Under falsest pretence you success have obtained, 
The pretence of providing us Turrzr! 

But we live in, alas! a degenerate age! 
‘‘ Breach of promise” is now scarcely heeded ; 

“‘ False pretensions,"’ you know, are allowed on the stage 
(What a rare lot of “ muffs’ have succeeded !) 

Had you lived in more early—more rational times, 
Tied on horseback—your face to the crupper, 

You'd have had to do penance, for—foulest of crimes!— 
Defrauding your audience of Turren! 

Oh! sadly I gazed on your bills the last night, 
They discoursed of The Lady of Lyons! 

What to me your Claude Melnottes, I sobbed forth outright, 
Your Othellos—your Hamlets—Lxions ¢ 

Desponding I fled to my bachelor bed, 

How I loathed the mere sight of my supper !) 

Who could eat, who could drink ?—who of comfort could think ?—~— 

Thus debarred from enjoying his Turrrx? 


I am il—I'm laid up. I am dying—ah! me, 
Past all help from draught, bolus, or ointment ; 
‘The drama I longed for I never may see,— 
Must die, and ef sheer disappointment ! 
I've been bled—have used lece li surgeons I've tried, 
K’en called-in an experienced cupper ! 
Soom « coroner's jury my case will decide, 
“* Found dead from the want of his Turrzz!” 
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THE LOST DOG. 


Boy (who has been having a lark with the unfortunate animal) :—“ Here HE 1s, MUM, I COTCHED HIM JUST AS HE WOS_A-TRYING TO 
DROWN HISSELF, MUM!” 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 
THE ST. LEGER! 


GLADIATEUK !! GrapratsuR!!! GLaprateuR!!!! 
Immense Trrumpn or Nicnoras!!!!! 
Tue Fine O_p Prorner raisgp to A Sportive Prynacite!!!!!! 


SELGRAVIA. 

Mr. Eprror,—Please see that the above is printed in proper form, 
not because NicHo.Las is vanity-glorious on his own personal account, 
but because it will help to stamp the reputation of the paper as a 
Sportive vehicle and command esteem. He has himself been a large 
winner, and hopes the same has been the case with you and the other 
young gentlemen, than whom perhaps a more speculative body, 
though quite affable I am sure, and would be glad to see them put 
their legs under my mahogany. So much for private matters, and 
now for the public portion of his letter. 

Well, my noble patrons, from the proud patrician down to the 
lowest of the low, where do we stand at the present momentuous and 
eventful hour’ When we look around us in a comprehensive view, 
what do we see? When we review the transactions of the past, 
what is our position ? 

Is NIcuoLas what he has been called by his detractors, or is he a 
Prophet fit to follow like a man and as a man in every sense of that 
proud epitaph? Is he—to quote the vile abuse of his low-lived 
calumniators—“ a regular old duffer, wot doesn’t know a three-year 
old from a moke’’—“‘a superannimated tout with the gift of the gab 
and nothink else’’—or is he a true sportive man, a rare good judge of 
a horse's points, and the most direct, simple-minded, downright, 
upright, intelligible, unambiguous, and accurately vaticinatory Prophet 
in all England bar none ? : : 

Why, my noble patrons, Nicnoxas is almost ashamed to trouble 
you with such ridiculous questions. He leaves his character to the 
aan of the present and to the calm verdict of an impartial 

uture. 





Did he, or did he not, prophesy Gladiateur for the Derby * 

Did he, or did he not, after Gladiateur was scratched for Goodwood, 
and went to nowhere in the market, deliberately assert that neverthe- 
less he would win the St. Leger in a common canter ? 

e . ° + tahlo 

Did he, or did he not, when it was rumoured that the French stable 
was playing the most double-facedest of games, continue to assert that 
the absolute winner at Doncaster would be Gladiateur 

Lastly, when it was publicly stated that the horse had “ gone 
wrong” and “was in the dead cart,’’ did, or did not NicHoLas, 
heroically clinging to his own opinion like the needle to the rock, 
leastways the limpet to the pole, still advise you to stick to 
Gladiateur 

Let Echo with her thousand voices, answer, “ Yes, he did!”’ 
the summit of the loftiest hill, and the darkest chasm of the deep 


trom 


ravine Yes! Others might waver, others might falter, but memes 
> . ‘ , . . - yes : 
was firm. Otshers might go a wool-gathering after Klarnska an 


Breadalbane, and such like, but the Old Man never changet. 
4 


‘Gladiateur!’’ he cried, in trumpet tones, and any one doubting suc 
has only to refer to the First Volume of the New Serious, which 18 
beautiful to look at in its bounden shape, when he will find what I may 
call heaps of prophetic voices to the same effect. 

Ah, you should have witnessed the scene a few minutes after the race 
was over, when the Count pg LaGRrance came up to shake the Old Man 
by the hand, like one of Nature’s sportive noblemen, being a man Of eX~ 
cellent birth, and knowing Nicuoxas to be also of a good family, er 
of my ancestors having been engaged in the Custom-house itsell. 
** NICHOLAS, mong voo,”’ says that Count, “je swee extraymaymong 
hooroe de voo vwoir!’’ ‘“ Count,’’ I replied, ‘* voo me faites superbe - 
which means, * You do me proud!’’ And it was just the same 1 a 
lowlier sphere, GriwsHaw, who hasn't a bit of arrogance about im, 
and Jim Macs, than whom I’m sure a more affable celebrity though 4 
tremendous hitter, and the Duxe or Beavrort, and Mr. JOHNNY’ 
Gipgon, and the Marevis or Hastines all asking the Old Man what 
he would take, but stuck to his sherry wine. 

And will likewise stick to his paper. 


NIcHOLAS. 
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MRS. BROWN AND THE EMPEROR OF THE _ 
FRENCH. | 


[* L’EMPEREUR NAPOLEON, sur les témoignages avantageux qui 
Iui ont été rendus de la moralité de Mur. Brown, ainsi de la repu- | 
tation distinguée qu’il s’est acquise dans sa profession désirant lui | 
donner une marque particuliére de sa bienveillance et de sa protection, | 
nous a ordonné de lui accorder le titre de Fournisseur de |’ Imperatrice.’ | 

We were highly gratified, as we are sure our readers will be, 
by having the above announcement forwarded to us; but on applying 
to Mus. Brown for confirmation of the statement, have been favoured 
with the following reply :—] 

Me appointed to the Emrgror’s household? I’m sure I never 
shall forget the turn young Simmons gave me when he came in with 
that paper as he’d been and copied out of a winder thro’ being ina | 
west-end house, tho’ livin’ at home with his mother, as steady a | 
woman as ever trod shoe-leather, tho’ rather took up too much with 
them Methodists for me, and a good son he is I must say, tho’ fond 
of his joke, and a-seein’ a deal of life as is quite different at the west- 
end, with their clubs and balls and other gimcracks, as must want | 
somethin’ to do bad to give into such things. Well, when he comes | 
in he says, ‘‘ Your fortune’s made, Alxs. Brown, tho’ I don’t know 
as Brown will like it,’”’ I seemed quite took a-back, as the sayin’ is. 

So I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you mean ?”’ 
wrote out and signed reg’lar, and I see it in a window myself, and 
here’s the copy, as our head man has been and told me the English on.”’ 

I says, “‘ Whatever are you a-jaggerin’ about?’’ ‘Oh!”’ he says, 
“he’s been and made you his fournisseur.”’ 

“His what?” says I. ‘Why, his fournisseur,’’ says he, “as is 
printed plain.”’ 

““What are you a-runnin’ on at?” 
dared for to tamper with my name?” 
NAPOLEON.” 

‘Who?’ saysI. “The Emreror,” says he. 

“CHARLes Simmons,” says I, “ whatever do you mean?"’ ‘“ Why,” 
he says, “there you are a-figgerin’ ina window of a bonnet shop in 
Bond-street as the Emprror’s fournisseur.”’ 





} 


I says. ‘“ Who's been and 


You might a-knocked me backwards; as it was I dropped in a 
chair like any one took silly, and if it hadn’t been as the bottle was | 


on the table, as Mrs. Cuauirn had brought in, as not hardly knowing 
what I did I put to my lips, I do think as convulsions would have set 


in. When I got on my glasses and looked at the paper, it wasn’t | 


nothing but a lot of French gibberish. So I says, “ Cuantey,” I 
says, “whatever does it mean?” ‘ Why,” he says, ‘our head man 
has made it out for to mean as the Emrrror havin’ heard speak of 


the morality of Mrs. Brown, and a-wishin’ for to give her a mark of | 
his esteem, and desiring for to take her under his protection, has | 


ordered her to be made his fournisseur.”’ 


“ But,” I says, “ whatever is a fournisseur?” He says, “As our | 
head man didn’t know; but it was something like the Empress | 


herself,”’ 


I says, “I never did. What insults to be sure, the willin! I’ve heard | 


tell of his morality, and a nice one he is. ‘Take me under his — | 
at me | 


tion indeed! I never did! I thought as he stared very har 
that time as he very near run over me thro’ comin’ between his 


pheaton and a omnibus, not as I think much on him nor the | 
Empress neither. Why, they wasn’t much better than myself a few | 


years ago, for I’ve heard them say as saw it, that the mob broke into 


the Pallis, and throwed the Royal family and all the furniture out of | 
the window in heaps in the courtyard, and the destruction was | 


awful. It’s lucky as they didn’t cut their heads off as they did the 
ones afore them, as it’s disgraceful to hear about, and whatever them 
police and soldiers could be a-doin’ to stand by and allow such 
goin’s-on, as never is at their posts when they should be. So it 
ain t a place as ever I should care to be in permanent, as you never 
know when you go to bed to-night if you mayn’t get up with a 
riverlution a-runnin’ thro’ the streets in the mornin’; as I’m told 
they barricadoed even to the busses, as must be easy done when you 
see how three will block up the way; and innocent parties goin’ out 
on a errand, and never come home thro’ bein’ shot down like dogs, him 
a-givin’ the order, as the poor old lady, as is a consurgery close by, 
where we was a-stoppin’, had a son, as fine a young man as was in the 
Blues, and found his body a-welterin’ in the sun, as the sayin’ is, and 
never been right in her mind since, and when hearin’ of a drum will 
scream, and the only thing as pacifies her is hot charcoal to the feet | 
and knittin’-ncedles, as distracts the mind, as it will be sure to come | 
home to him, a ugly wretch to look at, tho’ it was as much as ever I | 
could do for to keep Brown under for abuse agin the lot, as he says 
One 18 as bad as the other of them as has power, as may be true, not 
“sever I'll believe as the Lonp Mayor, as I’ve seen myself a-settin’ 
in his chains, would ever order any one to fire down Cheapside on | 
unofiendin’ passers-by, for whoever would be safe; but them foreign | 
parts don’t seem safe to me, for the people’s got such squallin’ ways, 


EU N. | a 


“Oh!” he says, ‘it’s all | 


He says, “The Emperor | 


and up in a moment over a game of cards. But certainly to iron and 
get up fine things they are wonderful, not as I’m bad myself, but 
somehow the things smells stifley thro’ the charcoal, as is a thing as 
would soon finish me, as it did them two young couple as lived near 
where we was, as picked up a livin’ with a ‘arp and wiolin a-singin’ 
at them coffees ; and bitter weather it was when they did it, and she 
a-shiverin’ with hardly a shoe to her foot and a wretched old gown 


> | with no bonnet on, as made my heart bleed a-seein’ them by, 


and would have give ‘em a cup of soup with pleasure, tho’ not 
a-knowin’ the language, and didn’t like to stop ‘em, and that poor 
girl, Brown's niece, as bad as she could be, I was forced to stop and 
nurse, and when I heard say as them poor creatures had been and 
stifled theirselves thro’ a-stopping every crevice with burnin’ charcoal, 
[ thought I should have dropped, as must have been drove to despera- 
tion thro’ hunger bein’ a sharp thorn, and if ever I see a angel it 
was that young gal with the large floppety white bonnet on her head, 
as come and took the little child as they left down along with the 


_ porter, thro’ not havin’ the heart to stifle it, and no wonder, for it 
| was a beauty, and when that Sir de Charity, as they calls her, come 
| for it, if she wasn’t English. 


So I says, “My dear, whatever are you a-doin’ here away from 
your friends in this outlandish place?’’ But she says, “ As she was 
as happy as the day was long.” And so she looked; but I couldn't 
heip havin’ a good cry for to think of her; but, law bless you, I'm 
told that them sirs is everywhere a-nussin’ in the hospitals and on 
_ the battle-fields, and gets nothin’ for it but the blessings, as they well 
| deserves. 

But them French is so singler in their ways, for they're up to every 
| game as you can think on, but, bless you, as sharp as needles, as | 
_soon found out, and certainly very polite, tho’ I have heerd say as a 

good deal of that is gone out along with the men a-kissin’ and 
a-huggin’ whenever they met. 

But certainly the soldiers is wonderful all over the place, and some 
on them heathen Turks as wild as alligators, not as ever I felt at all 
afraid on ’em, for they seemed uncommon cheerful, tho’ given to be 
boisterous; but as to their doin’s it’s wonderful, a-goin’ anywheres 
and everywheres just as that Emrrror orders, only I shouldn't advise 
'’em to come any of their nonsense in London, as is easy reached by 
train, for I’m sure we shouldn't like their ways, as considers our own 
soldiers a downright nuisance, as they always was when I lived near 
them barracks in the Regency Park, where the fights was a downright 
disgrace of a Sunday night, as I’ve seen myself stripped to the skins, 
'and all run away like mad from a single policeman, not as them 
French seemed to quarrel much, as is fond of their dancin’ and 
rubbish of a Sunday evenin’, as I says it’s better anyhow than 
fightin’ and stabbin’ with them baggynets, as —— in a public- 
house in Kentish Town, thro’ the young gal a-refusin’ to draw them 
any more beer, and was disarmed in consequence, as 1s very proper lu 
my opinion. 

jut all I’ve got to say is that if the Erexor have been and 
put me down on his household, it must be thro’ that Mr. ScratcuLery 8 
rubbish a-goin’ on about me, as I should say there must be a law 
agin, or whoever can be safe in their beds, not as ever I wanted him 
for to make me that notorious, and if Brown had been half a man 
he'd astopped him long ago. But if they think as ever they'll get mo 
to turn F’rench they’re mistaken, for, law bless you, I can't speak a 
word on it, as is the most tongue-tryingest rubbish, what I calls a 
reg’ lar jargon, as the sayin’ is, and swear in it frightful, as they do, 
tho’ not much harm, as there ain’t no meanin’ in it. ; 

So when I was got home I says to Brown that very night, I says, 
‘“If they was to crown me to-morrow, I wouldn't go and live there. 
| Why,” I says, “they haven't got such a feather-bed as this not in all 

Paris, and tho’ I must own as them mattrasses is very comfortable, 
nothin’ suits my bones like a feather-bed, as I've been a-layin’ on 
this forty year, as was my dear mother’s, and has had two new 
ticks with the feathers baked and added to; and if there is a thing as 
brings me round it's a pint of fresh-drawed porter, as | owes my life 


‘to, and a good bit of wholesome meat is worth all their messes; and 


I'm sure the dish-wash as they calls soup is wonderful to think on, 
and they ain't no figgers to speak on with complexions like washed- 
out calico. So,” I says, “give me Old England arter all; for,” I 
says, “you may go further and fare worse, as the sayin’ is.” But, 
bless you, Brown was a-snorin’, and so a-feelin’ thankful as I was 
in my own bed agin safe and sound, I soon dropt off. 


LITERATURE. 
In the Press, and shortly will be published. 


Pinnock’s Dogmatiems, by the author of Pinnock’'s Catechisms. 

Less-of-Me and Sillies, by the author of Sesame and Lilies, _ 

The Seizer of Life, by the author of The Life of Caesar, with a few 
words about the coup d'état. : 
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THE SECOND ROW OF THE PIT. 


By a Fosy. 


STIS, 
Lay T 


TAC) | a ae 


Ate 


Fe 
na 


am AIR, as when first I used 
a= to behold her— 
Just the same wo- 
man, not altered 
a bit, 

Eight years ago! 
Well, she hasn't 
grown older 

(To judge from the 


Pik 





second row in 
S & the pit.) 
Ria Le) All the intelligence | 
. rE flashing as 


keenly 
Out of her eyes 


all the humour 
4 | | and wit. 
ES \\\,Ah : the same bear- 
FP |i) ing so easy and 
bi | queenly 
: | (To judge from the 
'¥ secon, row in 
’ ry the pit.) 


<< 


I All that old elegance, 

telling and skil- 
ful 

Gesture 


AA 


to 


ebaanaieltit 


so fit, 

Simple or stately 
imperious 
wilful 

(lo judge from the 

. second row. in 

the pit.) 


or 


Before the green curtain 
then the audience quit. 


Well! the play's over. 
She bows, to applause ; 

Just the same woman as eve r, I'm certain 
‘To judge from the second row in the pit.) 


Round to the stage-door to watch her departure 
Yonder, close-shawled, ‘tis she, surely, must flit ! 
Will her frowning be sterner, or smiling be archer, 
Than it seemed from the second row in the pit ? 
(He follows her. This is the result.) 
She! But how changed! Roses withered to parchment. 
Much then depends on the place where you sit ; 
[ ne'er should have guessed what old ‘Time’s eight years’ march 
meant, 
I judged from the second row in the pit. 





—— —_— 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Eprron,—Like a bolt from a crossbow, like a stone from a 
boomerang,* like a pickpocket froma policeman, I fly once more the 
melancholy shores of dismal London. And whither? Ah, me, I 
know not. Who may say where he shall eventually go?’ But I 
have ascertained this and placed it beyond a doubt, whatever my 
ultimate destination may be, I have taken Antwerp on the road to it. 

By steamship Baron Osy, 800 register, from St. Katherine's Docks 
at noon on Sunday last. It's a handsome ship this Baron Osy—a 
combination of the Iona and the Maria Wood. Pleased to hear an 
old lady, who had forgotten the ship's name, inquiring her way to the 
Bernal Oshorne. Comic captain, of pleasant, communicative turn of 


: Po P — mom . & ° . ‘ 
mind. Wore a stove-pipe hat, and did not hitch his breeches. Took 
us safely up the Scheldt notwithstanding. 

Unattractive country, the Lowlands generally, I should say. May 


have points which recommend it to croquet-players, billiard-players, 
cricket-players, and stout elderly gentlemen with plethoric proclivi- 
ties. Lut as I am none of these, my heart is not in the Lowlands, my 
heart is not there. In point of fact I am sure of this, for the country 
is so flat that you command the whole territory at a view, and if it 
had been there I should have seen it. I have no doubt but that the 
Flemish lodging-letters recommend their apartments as commanding 


* That’s nonsense.—Ep. 


FUN. 


| on to them by very small instalments. 


word, | 
word to gesture | 


| No? 
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a view of the Surrey hills. I would not live in Flanders for worlds— 
those never-ending lines of short-cropped linden trees would drive 
me mad. I don’t know how it is with you, but it is thus with me :— 
Whenever I seea row of substantives all alike, I always want to count 
them. Area railings, the Guards in Hyde Park, irregularities in a 
cornice, tufts on a counterpane, steps in a flight of stairs—no matter 
what, so that there be many of them, I must and will count them. 
It is so with these Lowland lindens. There are between Flushing 
(oh! Captain Marryat and Peter Simple) and Helvoetsluys (oh! 
Baron Munchausen) seven thousand and three of them, and between 
Helvoetsluys and Antwerp there are three million four hundred and 
thirty seven thousand six hundred and nine. 

‘Twenty hours of it from St. Katherine’s Docks brought us along- 
side the Quai Van Dyck at Antwerp. I am afraid the Antwerpians 
are a shiftless unreasoning set, or why should they take the trouble to 
construct an erection after the manner of Cwsar’s bridge over the 
Rhine, to land passengers withal, when they could run an ordinary 
landing-stage on board? I assure you that this is an unexaggerated 
account of the manner in which this bridge is built: first of all two 
huge poles, of the length and thickness of the mainmast of a man- 
of-war, are run out to the boat from the shore. These lie parallel to 
each other, with an interval of about eight feet betweenthem. Under 
these are lashed smaller poles, which run transversely, and which act 
as supports for the boarding of the bridge, which is subsequently laid 

The bridge took twenty 
minutes to build! 

Tio the Hotel St. Antoine, on the Place Verte, is a five minutes’ 
walk over those abominable round stones, without which no French 
or Belgian provincial town can be considered complete. There is an 
elaborately carved and gilded figure of the Virgin at every street 
corner; if they would only economise in the matter of wooden holy 
families, and spend their savings in paving stones, how much—how 
very much—happier it would make the benighted Londoner! 

SNARLER. 





FISHY STORY. 


By our SpecraL Reporter. 


A 


DID I see you at the meeting of the British Association on Friday ¢ 
Oh! you ought to have been there. Mn. GLAIsuEr has been so 


| near the moon that he has cut it into four quarters like an orange and 


exhibited it in Section A, besides deciding that with a six-inch telescope 
you would be sure to see a place like Birmingham in the moon, if 
there were one—but as you can’t, of course there isn’t. Then Dr. 
Siri told you how much carbonic acid there was in the room (which 


| was a large quantity, there being two thousand persons present) ; and 


Mx. Parxes described a new stickment, invented by himself, called 
Gutta Parkés. Then the Bessemer iron manufacture was explained ; 
and next Dr. Farrpamn made some very sensible remarks on the 
question of grappling the Atlantic telegraph cable. Then came a 
whole multiplication table of statistics in reference to the franchise. 
But that was nothing to what followed. 

You know Chiasmodus, of course ? 
fellow knew him. Dr. Carte does—knows him well—surprised you 
don’t. Thought ’twasa new “ hair-oil’’ perhaps? Not at all; hesa 
fish—a kind of miraculous bloater, only six inches long, that feeds on 
other fish ten inches in length. You might not think it, but Dr. 
Carte has heard of somebody, who has met a person related by mar- 
riage to a deceased wife's sister of a gentleman who saw a fish ten 
inches long in Chiasmodus’s stomach! Fact, I assure you. Don't 
believe mes—look here—it hasn't been equalled since the incident ot 
Jonau swallowing the whale. 


No ’—why, I thought every 


‘** Notes on the voracity of Chiasmodus were read by Dr. Carre. Chiasmodus 
was not an ancient Roman emperor, following the voracious practices of ViTeELLIvs 
and others of equally high-sounding names; but he is a little fish six in hes in 
length, living in four hundred fathoms of water, his voracity evinces itself in his 
devouring fishes ten inches long. At least, one of that length has been found in the 
singularly elastic confines of Chiasmodus’ stomach.”’ 

There! However, nobody knows what can be done in four hundred 
fathoms of water, and if the fish ain’t very long, he’s very deep. | 

After this I am confidently expecting a “ free pass,’ as reporter tor 
Fux, to see Tom Tuvmp swallow Cuana, the Fy-chow giant at the 
Crystal Palace. 


Aeronautic Intelligence. 
Tue papers are making a fuss because Goparp had an upset out of 
his balloon the other day. Why, of course, a fire-balloon can’t get on 
without a spill now and then. 


LADIES’ SOCTETY. 
Tus Eman-ipation Society announces its dissolution, its object 


having been = i. Why doesn't it go in for E-woman-cipation ¢ 


———— 
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STANZAS TO AN INTOXICATED FLY. 


It’s a singular fact that, whenever I order 
My goblet of Gursness or bumper of Bass, 

Out of ten or a dozen that sport round the border 
Some fly turns a summersault into my glass. 

Oh! it’s not that I grudge him the liquor he’s tasted 
(Supposing him partial to bitter or stout), 

But consider the time irretrievably wasted 
In trying to fish the small animal out! 


This habit which knocks even bluebottles up ; 

Just remember what Cassio, on getting a skinful, 
Observed about “ev'ry inordinate cup!” 

Reflect on that proverb, diminutive being, 
Which tells us “* Enough is as good as a feast ;”’ 

And, mark me, there’s nothing more painful than seeing 
An insect behaving so much like a beast. 


Nay, in vain would you seek to escape while I'm talking, 
And shake from your pinions the fast-clinging drops, 

It is only too clear, from your efforts at walking, 

That after your malt you intend to take hops. 

Pray, where is your home ? and oh! how shall you get there? 

And what will your wife and your family think ? 

Pray, how shall you venture to shew the whole set there 

‘That PATERFAMILIAs is given to drink ? 


Ah! believe me, fond fly, *tis excessively sinful, 


Oh, think of the moment when Conscience returning 
Shall put the brief pleasures of Bacchus to flight ; 
When the tongue shall be parch’d and the brow shall be burning 
And most of to-morrow shall taste of to-night,! 
lor the toast shall be hard, and the tea shall be bitter, 
And all through your breakfast, this thought shall intrude ; 
That a little pale brandy and Seltzer is fitter 
For such an occasion than animal food. 


I have known, silly fly, the delight beyond measure 
The blissful sensation, prolonged and intense 

The rapturous, wild, and ineffable pleasure, 
Of drinking at somebody clse’s expense. 

But I own—and it’s not without pride that T own it 
Whenever some friend in his generous way 

Bids me drink without paying, I simply postpone it, 
And pay for it amply the following day! 


Te ee een 


TO THE EDITOR oF ‘* FUN.”’ 


Sir,—You may have read in the Times of the 2nd instant, the fol- 
lowing account of the mechanical contrivances invented by Mr. 
Arro.p, and applied to practical uses in his own house. 

“The doors opened as you approached them, and closed after you had entered ; 
watcr came unbidden into the basins; when the gas was lighted the shutters 
Closed ; aself-acting thermometer prevented the temperature rising or falling above 
or below certain fixed poiuts ; and the air suppiied for ventilation was both washed 
to cool and screened to cleanse it from blacks. Ewen the gates of his stableyard 
opened of themselves as he drove through, and closed again without slamming.” 

Stimulated by his example, I intend to set to work to invent thi 
following arrangements for my own domestic use : 

l. A fire that will go out every night and return punctually by nine 
the next morning. 

re whenever [ am insulted. 


a ee ee ee = - 


-. A kettle that will boil with rag 

% A paying-out machine for the especial benefit of dunning 
creditors. 

#. A clock that is always running itself down. 

» A gold hunter that will ‘ ware wheat.” 

6. A hair-trigger which will do its own hair. 

‘+. A hat that will take itself off, goodness only knows where. 

More of this when my inventions are perfected. In the meantime, 

I am yours, 





The Last New Thing in Hats. 


} AN I ecunious friend of ours says he wants a new hat “ like old 
i tc ° ] } . | } c lik ¢ ay i ‘ 

We have heard of an animal that had a foot like a warming 
pan, and a body like the keel of a ship, but a chapeau resembling ar 

tir _ 4 , wa°¢ ; ° -” _ = ‘ 

| antiquated pair of Wellingtons is scarcely to be imagined. 

POOR FELLOW: 

4N acquaintance who has been cating and drinking anyhow 

Some years, is reduced to such a state that the coats of his stomach are 

| all . ? ¢ +h, ¢-)} — 

ay G&L iil LUV0W FF. 
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| RAILWAY LIBRARY TERMINI. 


One of the secrets of successful novel-writing consists in leaving 
‘the fate of the hero and heroine of the story unravelled. This 
possesses a double advantage. It saves trouble, and enables each 
reader to wind up the narrative according to his or her individual 
fancy. For the convenience of future novelists, we subjoin a few ter- 
minations that want writing up to: 


Bs 
| Evettna and I stood at the edge of the moon-silvered lake, and 
| silently gazed into its deep intensity. And as we gazed, we two, we 
| pondered on What Had Been, What Was, and What Was to Come. 
|The Events of the Past were painted vividly on the tablets of our 
“memory. ‘The Present was then and there before us, but the Future! 
| Ah, which of us could unravel it ? 

| Did I marry the Lady Eve.rna, or did the fearsome burden of her 

hideous crime foree her untimely into an uncongenial sepulchre ? 
Perhaps. Tug Enp. 
”) 


~* 


I suppose it’s not necessary to tell you how it all ended after Tom 
and Mary parted, uncertain if they should ever meet again. Did 
brave, honest-hearted Tom return from the far East, and if he did, 
would the fact of his having buried both his legs under the Russian 
turf disgust Mary with her old, old love ? 

Or did Many marry Igxserr—the true, the loving, and the patient ? 

Tue Enp. 
3. 
And Cranmer, with her lovers, one on each arm and one walking 
| behind her, went forth into the moonlight. All four were pensive. 
CLARIBEL because she knew not which of the three she should choose, 
the three because none knew which of them would be chosen. 
I'rnts. 
Be 
' Yet another picture, and I have done. Constantrina in the gloomy 
‘cell of the convent on the Rock. A gloomy, gloomy cell, illumined 
by a flickering taper, and furnished with but a single rough-hewn 
stool. Clad in the coarse grey serge of the sisterhood, she bent over 
'a volume of priestly lore. And as the solemn bell rung fgrth the 
hour of midnight mass, she closed the book, and putting it in a recess 
in the wall, she joined the saintly throng in the convent chapel. 
Ilad the murderess repented ? 
Who shall sey ? 


| 
| 
| 


Tue EnNp. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Anoxw sends us some verses, and requires, like his namesake in 
SHAKESPEARE’s JIcnry the Fourth—-Anon—an onser 28 to the fate of his 
lines. THe adds, “if occasional contributions from your correspondent 
would be acceptable, notify the same in your next.” They will be ac- 
coptable—anon, which means by and by, which means not Just directly. 

J.L. should not attempt imitations of ballads which he himself 


speaks of as inimitable. Besides his muse halts instead of tripping 
light-foot. 

JUVENIS.—We know the original of your “original sketch’’ very 
well, 


Pirries.__If your happiness depends upon it you may tell the grrl 
of your heart that the first celery cried in the streets 18 a head that 
sbawled carly. But if she doesn’t laugh, don’t you ery. 
Mepico..- You are right. Tourren’s tragedy would have been like 
blister, for in spite of the invitation it would cause it would have 
drawn well for one night. 
A Novs-xerrrr.—Your butcher had no business to call you an old 
cockney for leaving off beef, though you did drop your aitch (bone), 
ANGELINA tells us she is “just married” (we are glad she just 
managed it: it must have been a near shave), and wants a few honge- 
s to be gin houseke« ping. As beef is not certain she had 
better pot a few geraniums instead. They will be nice with bread 
ind butter for lunch. In making pies, she should remember that 
flattery is never thrown away, and butter the dish, or they may not 
turn ont well. When she happens to forget to order inany dinner she 
had better roast her husband till he looks done quite brown. In order to 
e whether sausages are made of pork or of kittens, get a string, tie 
a wisp of paper to the end, and drag it about nearthe sausage. If the 
snusage runs after it it is not fit to cat. If it does not, it nay or may 
not be, according to circumstances. 
T. J.. M. L., A Farenn, F. S., A Constant Sunscninen, M. F. T., 
tc., will see that in aceordance with their request, “ Buoyed with 


hold ree ipt 


heey * ’ 


I I , h is } é“a-Tl ii inte d he parately on ton ad paper, and may be ob- 
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ained at the office, 
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ONE ARM v. ONE LEG. 


Earty this month the usual Greenwich Hospital match between 


—_—- — 


though far from an-oval sight now, owing to frequent repetitions. 

The one-legged, having won the toss, put their best legs—that is, 
their wooden ones—foremost, and wentin. They began with some 
capital hitting, and scored scores of runs. The turf between the 
wickets began very soon to look like a cribbage-board, owing to their 
pegging away. 
run out early, owing to his having got his wooden leg into a drain- 
pipe between wickets, which prevented his ranning home. Another 
good player was declared out by the umpire—‘wooden leg before 
wicket.’’ After this the wickets were lost rather rapidly, the last 
going down to 81 in the shade. 

Five minutes’ interval was allowed for refreshments before the 
second part of the entertainment. 

The one-armed went in. Tom Bow rye, the first wicket, unluckily 
had his head knocked off by the roundhand bowling. He subsequently 
accounted for this by saying that when he was Sateen: bo’sun he 
never ducked for a shot, and he wasn’t going to bob for a ball. The 
fielding of the one-legged was excellent. 
MAnuinsrike, who was standing mid-wicket, managed a very hard 

| hit-up, by taking off his timber limb, and catching the ball in the top 
as if playing at cup and ball, excited the warmest admiration. 

The one-armed went out at the end of the first innings with a score 
of seventy-eight, according to the documents furnished to us. We 
have submitted them to Mr. Bannace, who has called in his Calen- 
lating Machine, and assures us that a score being twenty cannot possibly 
be seventy-six. We are therefore compelled reluctantly to believe 
that some one has been tampering with the returns. 

_ The second innings of the one-legged opened after a few very 
interesting experiments in alcoholic hydrostatics. Unfortunately the 
very first ball brought the proceedings to an abrupt conclusion. 


the one-armed and the one-legged pensioners came off at the Oval, | 


Ben Bonstay, one of the best bats on this side, was. 


The manner in which JAck | 
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| printed on toned paper, may now be obtained at the Office, price One Penny. 


well-delivered roundhander it came straight at the wicket, but the 


batsman standing a little wide, it struck his wooden leg, glanced 
upwards, and, catching him in the mouth, knocked three of his re- 
maining teeth short off. 
spot, and kindly consented to take the post of umpire. The stumps, 
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An eminent dentist was fortunately on the | 
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therefore, were drawn (by congelation) at a quarter past four, and the 
poor sufferer is progressing favourably, though at his age (ninety-two) 
it is hardly to be expected that his loss will be repaired. 


The whole passed off most satisfactorily, and there was a large 
attendance of the supporters of the manly game, together with a few 
distinguished members of the swell mob, to whom we owe the reflec- 
tion that to walk home this hot weather from Kennington to 
Bayswater with a cold in your head and no pocket-handkerchief is 
indeed distressing. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

‘‘ Love took up the glass of Time!”’ 

So asserts the Poet Laureate ; 
Here's a theme to point a rhyme 

Or the moral of a story at. 
In return for Cupid's theft, 

Time—you'll think him rather stupid— 
Time went shooting right and left 

With the bow and shafts of Cupid. 


Guided by their gods above, 
Mortals fell to evil-doing ; 
All the folks that knew young Love 
Straightway lost their Time in wooing. 
This was not the only crime 
Wicked human-nature cherished ; 
For by way of killing Time, 
People fell in love and perished ! 


a 


NOTICE.--By the desire of numerous correspondents, copies of 


‘“BUOYED WITH HOPE,” 


Now ready, the Eighth Half-yearly Volume of FUN, being 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES, 

Now Ready, the Trruz, Prerace, ann Inxpex, forming an extra | 

Also, now ready, Part IV. 
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Their artificial flowers are gold, 

With glittering stem and leaf and petal 
(At eighteen carat price they're sold, 

Although they’re nothing but Dutch metal) ; 
Among their curls is gold dust spilt, 

In golden nets and combs they’re flaunting ; 
Alas, where there is so much gilt 

We scarce dare hope that crime is wanting :— 





A NEWSPAPER “OF THE PERIOD.” 


WE presume there are very few of our readers who are in the habit 
of seeing The Spiritual Times. Indeed the mere fact of their being 
such sensible fellows as to peruse their Fun with regularity ought to 
be in itself a sufficient guarantee against the suspicion of their wasting 
their time and intellect over the blasphemous and inane twaddle of 
this special organ of the spirit-rappers, table-turners, tom-fool- 
knotophobists, et hoc genus omne. We who, of course, and as a matter 
of duty, read everything, have recently come across a bit of more 
than usual merit. 

In a late number of the Spiritual Times a correspondent who poate 
his name in full, and appends thereto the honourable initials “‘ M.D.,” 
likewise adding “ F.R.C. Physicians, Edinburgh,” gives an account of 
an interview he had enjoyed with the spirit of the late lamented Dr. 
Pritcuarn, recently executed for the murder of his wife and mother- 
in-law. We will be more considerate of the writer's reputation than 
he has been himself, and so we suppress his name. Lest, however, our 
doing so should in the least degree weaken our readers’ faith in the 
truth of what he states, we will add that the interview he narrates 
took place in a locality, and in a presence which will at once preclude 


HEY tell me if I longer stop, 


To be a bachelor I’m fated ; 
My barber hints at “ thin a-top,”’ 

My married friends say “ antiquated.”’ 
Ah, well! in spite of thinning locks, 

I daren’t indulge the tender ion. 
And married friends ? The tail-less fox 

Declared that tails were out of fashion ! 


I’ve pleasant rooms in Gray’s Inn Square, 
That look upon a grove umbrageous. 
I’ve not a dun—I've not a care— 
Not e’en a carious tooth outrageous. 
Society receives me well ; 
I’m up in all that’s on the tapis ; 
And yet—though why I cannot tell— 
I’m somehow not entirely happy ! 


I have my melancholy fits, 
And oft indulge in visions tender, 
Of one who opposite me sits, 

With tiny feet upon the fender. 
Who she’s to be I’ve ne’er surmised— 
My wife of dreams, ideal darling! 

The hope will ne’er be realised— 
So you'll forgive a little snarling ! 


And why? Because, I must confess, 
The female sex is so expensive, 
And spends such awful sums on dress, 
A man must stand on the defensive ; 
Ringlets—not rings—their caskets fill, 
And chignons have in price so mounted, 
No longer their hairdresser's bill 
A “hairy nothing ’’ can be counted. 


Infanticide, in short—which blots 
Just now old England's boasted progress. 
For every girl, who spends such lots 
Of money, seems a cruel ogress ; 
And why? Because statistics prove 
(While vainly ogle, worship, sigh men) 
Her tastes expensive smother Love, 
And in his own knot strangle Hymen. 





oe —————— 


This was certainly, to say the least of it (considering where the 
ghost had come from), a mild way of putting it. The spiritualists by 
their wild assertions have long since proved they are “not icular 
to a shade,”’ though it now seems they are considerate to a ghost! 

And there are men living in our own day, men entitled to “ write 
themselves down’’—we had nearly finished Docnexry’s famous line 
—to write themselves down M.D.’s, who can believe in this horrible, 


this blasphemous tomfoolery. 
The same paper contains the following as an advertisement :— 


‘‘Any gentleman suffering under the known system of hiring or employing some 

arty to watch and keep the Eye upon a person b overlooking him, fascinating, 
otekdons backwards to him (in Arabic ILHAN), crying out of persons around him 
by word, act, or gesture ; hancking, bewitching, blowing upon, setting a watch 
upon him, &c., whether for the purpose of obtaining charges of Insanity against 
him, for other purposes, or from any other motive, is uested to communicate 
with L. P. T., Library, 88, Park-street, Camden-town, Lo N.W., with a view 
to co-operation in obtaining recognition, by statute, of the notorious and well-known 
existence of the practice, and the enactment of a punishment as felony, Statutes 1 
Jac. le. 12, &c., &c., for the offence. 

‘*N.B. None but bona fide communications will be attended to. 

‘“‘Number of madhouses, 219: and lunatic population, 69,757—in the united 


| kingdom.”’ 


We have ourselves such a tremendous character for joking, that we 
feel our readers will refuse to take us au serteux under any circum- 


all possible suspicion of deception. The interview, in fact, took place | stances whatever. Butif they will only this once allow us to be in 


at the residence of that most notorious of mediums, Mus. Mansuar. | earnest, we pled 


The ghost of Prircuarp, duly summoned, gave a most woeful ac- | t r 
ition. Infact he was as badly off as ghost could be. | the “ paste and scissors’), 


count of his 


We shrink from the irreverence, the blasphemy we would say, of | 


our editorial word of honour—nay, we will, if 
y our editorial gum-bottle and pen-knife (we scorn 
that the above was really printed by move- 
during the latter half of this enlightened 


necessary, swear 
able types in a newspaper 


giving in detail the questions and answers as printed in the article | nineteenth century, and was not, as they would doubtless i 
from which we oaths” However, there we have it in black and white, | written in black letter by some old superstitious monk in the 


the spirit of Parrcuarp was in a “parlous state.” 
time putting leading questions, the replies to which all tended one 
way, we find the interrogator asked the spirit, 

“Do you suffer from heat ?”’ 





VOL. IL 


After for some | 





“eWe sup we must speak of the Spiritual Times in the style uni- 
versally adopted by one journal towards another, as “‘ our cotemporary,” 


though, of a truth, the phrase seems strangely out of character. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THe SaunTerER 1x Soctrery. 


hardly knows 


TS — N E 
Government is right 
or not in taking 
strong measures with 
the Fenians, It may 
make the nation 
think too highly of 
the silly vapouring 
of a few foolish men, 
and yet, if disre- 
garded, the so-called 
Brotherhood might 
have become really 
troublesome if not 
dangerous. About 
one thing, however, 
there can be no 
doubt: the steps the 
Government deter- 
mined upon were 
carried out with 
promptitude and 
prudence. Even the 
great master of coups 
ad’état must acknow- 


ledge that the blow could not have been be tt r struck. 

Tue nine days’ wonder which has lent an additional lustre to the 
great and glorious name of Smiru has collapsed. 
lady retire into the privacy from which they should n¢ ver have been 
dragged to fill the heads of stableboys with dreams of ambition, and to 
set a bad example to silly and romantic girls. Smiru appears to have 
behaved with the honesty and straightforwardness one would expect 
of a Smiru, but the girl seems to have an absurd and—I was going to 
say unstable, but that won't do—a flighty mighty, combined with 
great stable-ity of character. 


whether the _ Irish | 


‘The groom and the | 
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I ave reason to believe that although the potato disease is prevalent 
the cattle disease has not—except in a few instances—spread beyond a 
hundred miles from London. The pasture lands of Somerset and 
Devon are studded with healthy cattle, and the beef in those parts is 


| delicious. ‘The weather is splendid—almost tropical. The trees have 


ste 


How very pleasant it is to hear of the engines snorting defiance at | 


the Sabbatarians on the Scottish Sunday. The fanatics did wisely to 
put forth all their strength in the attempt to keep out the great 
civilizer steam. There will be less drunkenness throughout Scotland 
on & Sunday now—less drunkenness with whiskey and less with 
spiritual pride, which is the very worst form of intoxication. If the 
Scotch bigots 
to facts they would know that wherev: , 
introduced intemperance has decreased. ‘The publi¢ houses in London 
which used to be besieged on Sundays have many of them, since thi 
spread of the excursion train movement, had to shut up on that day 
for want of trade. 

Tur great Schleswig Holstein question has resolved itself in a very 
simple—if not a satisfactory—manner. Prussia takes the lot, which 
quite docs away with any difficulty that might have arisen from the 
sub-division of the provinces. 

Wiuata funny notion it is 
f Spain with the acute EmMperon or FRranct 
Jueen interchanging visits with a Bonaparte. But he is a very 
snowing card that Emrpgnon— more knowing than all the kings in the 


this hob-nobbing of the broad majesty 
ancy a Bourbon 


t 
( 
l 

pack-—and if he can only get a consolidation of the Latin races—a 
‘federation of the world’ with a general disarmament, he will be 
able to put the whole civilized world into his pocket. And, upon my 
word, he will deserve it! 

I—1n the absence of the Editor, who I know is out of town fora few 
days--must express a hope that now our gracious sovereign has been 
to Coburg, and has devoted so many years to mourning, we may be 
allowed to see her among us again. And it is on that account that | 
rrieve to see too much stress laid on the *“‘ never-to-be-forgotten’’ ina 
document, signed by Loxp Granvit_e, and addressed to the munici- 
pality of Coburg. There is little chance of a death being forgotten, 
which, apart from the sorrow toa whole people, has fallen like a blight 
upon the country, and crippled trade for nearly four years. 

1 suovtp have liked to be present at the laying of the first stone of 
the Hrunext Memorial House for Convalescents. It is erected in 
memory of a good man whose good works live after him. The soldiers 
of the British army must remember the one Secretary of State for 
War who thought of them as men instead of machines, and to whom 
they owe the few measures that have ever been passed—I had almost 
said introduced—in the British Parliament for many a long vear. 
The ceremony must have been impressive, for SorHEron Estcourt 
Can Sp ak, and when Sam. Oxon puts his heart into what he is saying 
—which is not always there is no one living, except Gil AD&TONE, who 
can beat him at oratory. , 
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did not belong to a class who obstinately shut their CVES | 
r Sunday excursions have been | 


; ! sity and friendly fee ling exhibited by our nelghbours and alli 8. 


any mont wa 


only just begun to put on the autumnal gold, and they give back the 
sun’s glory in style. Insect life is very abundant in the country— 
butterflies are plentiful, and if you take tea in the open air you may 
count upon having a few dozen gnats and flies in your cup. . 

From that last paragraph I'm afraid some people may be led to 
suppose that the Saunterer in Society is outof town. Well! asthere’s 
no society «x town now, where is he to goto saunter? Nevertheless 
I shan’t confess. But I will tell you this much—that to go toa 
cucumber frame, and pick a cucumber as long as my hand, with all 
the fresh blue bloom on it, and eat it then and there without condi- | 
ments, and with the rind on, is about as jolly a thing as I know 
much pleasanter (I say this behind the editor’s back, for 1 know he’s 
out of town) than editing a comic paper. 


A CLUMSY SERYANT. 


Ou, Nature, Nature! you're enough 
To put a quaker in a huff, 
Or make a martyr grumble. 


a 


Whenever something rich and rare, 
On earth—at sea—or in the a— 
Is left in your especial care 

You always lct it tumble. 


You can’t, like other folks, confine 
Your talents to the hardware line, 
And break the trifles they bre ak > 
But, spurning anything so small, 
You take our nights and let them fall; 
And every morning—worst of all— 
You go and let the day break. 


You drop the rains of early Spring, 
That set the wide world blossoming ; 
You drop the beams that mellow 
The grain towards the harvest-prime ; 

You drop, too, at the autumn time, 
With breathings from a colder clime, 
The dead leaves, sere and yellow. 


You drop and drop; and I’ve no doubt 

You'll go on dropping things about, 
‘Through fine and stormy weather, 

Until the day when you shall find 

You're growing weary of mankind ; 

And then you'll soon make up your mind 
To drop us altogether ! 





An Extravagant Climb. 

“T wonper why it is,’’ remarked our tailor the other day, “that 
people who are fond of running up bills never seem to come down with 
We were so much struck by the philosophy of th 
remark that we immediately ordered a gorgeous coat. 


The Sweets of Office. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A Youtu or InNaurrninc Mixp anp Huis Papa. 


“Papa, the newspapers complain, 
A minister but wishes, 

His hold of office to retain 
lor the mere (caves « nd f hes. 

What fishes? Whitebait? Eh, papa? 
To like that’s no disgrace!’ 

** Boy, they like whitebait well—but, ah, 
Much better like their pla(:)ce.” 


MARVELLOUS CURE. 
A rouna friend of ours who recent!y suffered from the presence oF 
stye in one of his eyes derived considerable benefit from the app4- 
cation of cold pigs. 
[ue erection of a Jenner monument by the inhabitants of Boulogne 
is an act that will certainly be regarded as a monument of JENNE®- 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS NARRATES HIS OWN EXPERIENCE WITH REGARD TO DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS. 
BELGRAVIA. 


Tue old saying that “after a storm comes a qualm,” is one the 
truth of which has often been experienced by Nicuotas whilst sailing 
on the bosom of the mighty deep; for yachting, as I have frequently 
explained to the sportive public, through the medium of your vehicle, 
although a noble sport, is one that is less suited to render the Prophet 
supremely happy than to cause him to lie down on his back as flat as 
a flounder fish, and writhing with intense agony all round the pit of 
his stomach. It is just the same in the racing world. The excitement | 
of the St. Leger, where Nicuoxas again showed in his best form, has | 
been succeeded by a period of comparative qualm. It would be easy 
enough for your Prophet to fill a column with an analysis of the 
weights for the Casarewitch and Cambridgeshire; and, of course, 
when the period for these contests draws a little nearer, the old man 
will be all there with a tip, which will astonish the sportive public, 
and enable those who faithfully follow my advice to land a pot of 
money. 

NicHo.as, however, has neither time nor inclination to goscribbling 
about a lot of minor meetings, in which only the lowest of touts can 
take any serious Interest. It is the proud prerogative of the Prophet | 
to reserve his energies for great occasions, and then to come down | 
upon the correct card like a rolling avalanche. After having foretold | 
in a single season the absolute winners at Epsom, Ascot, and Doncaster, | 
I can afford to rest amongst my laurels, and even, as it were, to “‘nod”’ | 

| 
} 


like “the blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle.’ I allude, of course, 
to the eminent writer Homer, one of whose pleasing little poems has 
been lately translated by the Eant or Dery, a true sportive noble. | 
min, and an eloquent advocate of those Conservative principles, than 

which T am sure none are more in accordance with those of Nreno as | 
himself, though a little unpopular. 

But, sir, 1 am not merely a sportive editor; I am also a citizen and 
a householder. In this capacity Iam naturally interested in the great 
question of domestic servants, besides having once been employed 
that way at a epoch when your Prophet's star was rather under a | 
pecuniary cloud than absolutely shining in the firmament with 
dazzling lustre. 

The private opinion, then, of Nicuoias, which he fearlessly makes 
public, is that servants are a bad lot. 

A gentleman by the name of Ruskin (whom I believe to be some- 
thing in the building way, from the manner whereby he goes talking 
| about architecturial subjects) has had the cool assurance to say that 

e, we, the gentlemen of England, the possessors of territorial acres or 
of funded capital, should treat our servants as if they were our sons 
Now, sir, in the first place, this can't apply when the sex of the menial 
is really effeminate; and, in the second place, what conld be more 
ridiculons than for the Prophet—a man of property and position, to 
say nothing of his time of life—to allow his groom to come up to him 
of a night, when, perhaps, he is sipping of his quiet gin and water, 
or thinking over his next contribution to the New Serious, and kiss him 
before going to bed? The idea is absurd, which it may be all very 
well for builders, but would never answer the genuine aristocracy of 
the land. : 

It has also been asserted that, although effeminate domestics are 
troublesome to manage, there is no real difficulty in dealing with men. 
j lo that statement I am prepared to give a distinct denial, and would 

back my opinion, since speaking from experience, than which I am 

sure nothing is more elevating of the mind, though a little ex- 
pensive, 

In early life—in fact, until a comparatively recent period—the 
position of Nicnoras, despite his industry, good conduct, and genius, 
was not of a character to require him to maintain an extensive esta- 

blishment of menials. Well, the tide turned: industry and integrity 
asserted themselves by raising of the Prophet to a pecuniary pinnacle, 
but from that moment, Mr. Editor, I have been rather the slave of my 
| Gomestics than their master. Sir, their yoke is one than which I am 
| Sure that of Dionysius or the French Revolution was nothing, though 
a little cruel, My vale t dictates to me as to what clothes I ought to 
wear, and when I remonstrate he takes it ont of me by quoting his 
| 4ate master, a nobleman, who is now gone to rack and ruin, but was 
| formerly on the turf, and used to men servants all his life. My cook 
} Sen ls me up a lot of foreign kickshaws, when Lord knows I would 
| 
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rather have plain roast and boiled; my butler almost obliges me to 


y « 


drink sour stuff, which makes me bad in my inside, when I really 
Ww muld pre fi ra rood honest glass of shy rryv wine: CORE hme n, footmen, 
grooms, gamekeepers (especially Scotch ones), all lead me a life of 
gilded servitude. And, by Jove, sir, there are times when the old 
| ™man half believes that he was really happier when engaged in the 
| Alderman's family, and never stinted in his meat or drink ! 

NICHOLAS. 


FUN. 








| brought out with new diabolical effects, as soon as possible. 


| Prince of Wales’ Theatre will have opened, and Miss Marnie WILton 


engagements to their natural and propér 
| would ask our readers to remark the ha 


/and gentlemanlike, and the stage managers intelligent, and the critics 
| honest, fearless, and outspoken; in fact, if the above programme be 












































































FROM OUR STALL. 


Ws have no news whatever, and we have no scruple in announcing 

| the cheering fact. If thenewspapers, we mean those newspapers that 

consider themselves serious, were only equally candid! What a mag- 

| nificent line is that of Cannine’s Knife Grinder, “‘ Story, Gop bless 

/you! Ihave none to tell, sir.” ‘Line! It is a speech, and a great 

speech, honest, truthful, and sincere. But that Knife Grinder would 
| not have succeeded in life as a literary man, quite the reverse. 

Not being enabled to say what has been, let us say what is going to 
be. Ere these lines are stereotyped for the happiness and guidance of 
future ages, Drury Lane will have opened with Macbeth and Comus. 
| SuakesPeare and Mitton on the same night. Who after this shall 
say that the present is not an intellectual era? Bravi Fatconsrri 
and CHATTERTONI, and please have Dante's Jnferno dramatised and 
Ere these 
lines are stereotyped for the happiness and guidance of future ages, the 


(bless her !)—excuse the parenthesis—and her clever troupe, including 
Mr. Joun Nunpiey CLarxe, will have returned from their provincial 
stal district. And here we 
ships to which authors are 
subjected. During their tour the Prince of Wales’ company played in 
Devonshire, and the following notice appeared in a local paper: 

“Turatre RovaAL.—Notwithstanding the heat, Mrss Marix Wi-ron’s company 
has drawn good houses this week, and Wagsfer Byron having superintended the 
Brptection of his renowned pieces, everything Nas gone off uproariously. It has 
een a merry week indeed. Lord Dundreary is to appear on Monday in the person 
of the inimitable Mr. Sornern, on which subject a Word ts sufficient.”’ 

Now this is too bad. To be calléd a “wag’’ is annoyance enough, 
but to be dubbed a wagster is a sort of superlative thsult 

The new burlesque for the Prince of Wales is founded on the story 
of the Bride of Lammermoor, and it is said (on dit, you know) that 
a serious drama is to be brought out at the Lyceum on the same 
subject, with Mr. Fecurer as the hero. Should hot the title of the 
Lyceum play be Edvard et sa bonne Lucia ? 

But this is not all. “There are pippins and cheese to come.” The 
Strand is about to re-open, and the Haymarket, and the St. James's, 
and the Covent Garden English Opera, and all the pieces to bp pro- 
duced are to be successful, and the authors brilliant, and the artists 
transcendent, and the managers spirited and enterprising, and the 
box-keepers courteous and obliging, and the supernumeraries elegant 


adhered to, the theatrical season of 1865-6 will be the most wonderful 
season ever seen, or hitherto attempted in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, or Polynesia. 


AN EDITOR OUT OF TOWN. 
A Sonnet. 


“Oh, rus!" (Quotation. I've no books 
Of reference here— don't know who said it.) 
How beautiful the country looks! 
The fields one hasn't got to edit. 
The leaves (not black and white but green), 
The well-red (that is searlet) poppy, 
The pools, that mirror back the scene 
(One's ne'er kept waiting for their copy),— 
The trees that murmur (not find fault 
As readers do with publications) 
All these delights, combined, exalt 
“Our” holidays to jubilations. 
And last —at night with weary eyes 
We go to sheets we have not to revise 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Dean Srr,—A few weeks ago you benevolently replied to a few im- 
portant questions with which I ventured to trouble you. Emboldened 
by my success, I venture to implore you to tell me 
_ Why is a tooth-pick like an engraving ? 
2. If « layman purchases a jewelled collier on credit, why may it be 
inferred that he has not bought it for himself? 
3. Why is a ferocious ape like a cook at Jor’s? 
4, Why is a ferocious ape like a female cricket ? 
Ever yours, 


And 


A Tremetina Wmow. 


*,.* 1. Because it’s a pick-chewer. 
9. Because it’s for a necklace-he-has-tick. 
3. Because it's a griller. 
4. Because it’s a grylia. 


se happy. Ep. 
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THE HIGH ART OF GETTING GOOD SERVANTS. 


British Houscholder :—“ My prar, HERE'S THE NEW COOK JUST COME.”’ 


Wife of his bosom :—‘ On! BRING HER HERE. I suppose 


MEMS. FOR MICHAELMAS. 


As the advent of the Ist of September is a terror to the partridge, 
80 is the approach of the 29th to the tenant. There is, however, this 
great distinction between their several cases. There is ‘‘no quarter” 


him. 

(Juarter-day customs vary in different countris In Ireland, on the 
approach of rent-day tenants usually shoot their landlords ; in England 
they generally shoot the moon. 

The ancient Romans were very harsh in the exaction of their 
quarterly dues. SHAKESPEARE, in his play of Ju/ius Cesar, makes 
Mark Antony thus denounce one Casca, a terribly grasping landlord 
of the period : 


‘* See what a ren? the envious Casca made !”’ 


Should a landlord, unable to obtain payment from his tenant, resort 
tothe remedy afforded him by law, the immediate result of his so 
doing is “a case of real distress.”’ So distressing indeed is the mere 
contemplation beforehand of such an emergency, that we absolutely 
find inanimate objects even, such as chairs and tables, and other articles 
of household furniture, completely moved thereby. It is somewhat 
paradoxical, by the way, that though the landlord, by his threats, is 
the real instigator of the movement, it is generally the opposite party, 
the tenant, who leads the van. , 

Any goods found upon the premises, whether the tenant's own, or 
those of a lodger, or other party, may be seized for rent. This is by 
many deemed unreasonable, but the maxim of the law is that the 
landlord must “ take things as he finds them,” in other words that the 
ownership of moveable property can, in landlord's logic, only be argued 
from the premises. ; 

Michaelmas (or any other of the legal quarter-days) is an admirable 
period for a poet, or any person unable to pay his rent ‘our readers 


SHE KNOWS SHE’S ALLOWED BOILED MILK WITH A Rvsk-IN.”’ 


will pardon the tautology), to versify his impecuniosity in an ode, 
commencing, let us say, ** Owed to my Landlord.”’ 

In Ireland just now there is a great agitation going on tor “* tenant 
right.” In England just about this time of year, landlords find on 


. | the contrary, a great many cases of “ tenant Zeft.”’ 
for the partridge. Happy would be the tenant were there none for | a : J 


Tenants who are anxious to retain their holdings, and their good 
name in society, will manage to make up their rent by “hook os by 
crook.”’ Those who are less particular will omit the latter part of the 
problem, and will simply ‘* Aoo/ tt.” 

On the whole, we may conclude that during the next few days there 
will be a considerable number of vans, carts, and waggons employed 
inmoving furniture. We should counsel landlords fearing surreptitious 


evasions to “ wait for the waggon,”’ to see where it is going to; to tak 
care that their hopes of payment do not vanish in the van, and s0 


: Be ; tall cet his 
carefully to visit every cart that no fraudulent tenant shail get h 


goods away without his landlord’s cart de visit. 








On-dit from Brest. 


We understand that it is the opinion of many who were present & 
the banquet on board the Ville de Lyons, during the recent visit of 
our fleet to France, that the speeches delivered below did not come up 
to the dec-orations. 


+ -=* 
TLL «ah 


Literary Intelligence. 


Mr. Rvuskrs we see has published a lecture upon “ Queen 5 
Gardens.’ We understand that he will shortly follow it up by others 
upon Porchester Square and Westbourne Park, and so go the round of 
the charming neighbourhood. 


TIVA vj ' | 
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MRS. BROWN ON DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Wett, then, in my epinion he don’t know nothin’ about it, and 
didn’t ought to write such rubbish. However should he, as is only a 
stonemason, or something like that, leastways a architect, as is the 
same thing as a builder, as I heard Brown say when he was a-readin’ 
to me last Sunday evenin’. 

I says, ‘* What rubbish,” I says, “a-talkin’ about slaves as did used 
to be all black, and I’m sure I never should fancy my meals cooked 
by niggers, thro seein’ one of ’em once make a curry with his own 
hands, a-squeezing of it about, as is always unpleasant even when 
washed constant, as any one as is black would no doubt consider 
waste of time, as is the reason as I don’t hold with black stockings, 
as never was allowed in service when I first went out, as my dear 
mother used to say, ‘Dress respectable and not over your station,’ 
words I always kep’ in mind when a-layin’ out my quarter wages, 
when things wasn’t what they are now for price, and have give 
tenpence and a shillin’ a yard for a cotton dress, as always looked 
well and washed to the last, with my cap a-coverin’ my hair well for 
to keep out the dust when sweepin’, and my sleeves tucked up and a 
apron as tied round me; but, law bless you, now-a-days there they are 
with a bit of a fancy rag stuck at the back of their heads, and a nice 
mess they gets into a-shakin’ a bit of bed-side carpet even, and their 
crinolines, as shows disgraceful when a-cleanin’ of door-steps, and on 
a Sunday they’re a sight.” 

It was only last week as Jane Cuatitin come home to see her 
mother, as is out in place somewhere westwards, and never did I see 
such foolishness—a bonnet as looked that bold, with a red rose stuck 


in the middle, and a fancy shawl, with a dress as is made for to look | 


like silk, bein’ nothin’ but cotton and worsted. 

So I says, “ Janr,”’ I says, “it’s all very well for to spend every 
farthin’ on your back, a-coverin’ it with rubbish, but you might buy 
useful things, and have a trifle to spare for your mother, as has a hard 
struggle with seven.”” She says, “My young gentleman likes me to 
look like a lady when we walks out on a Sunday.”’ 

“Oh,” I says, “indeed! then it’s a pity if he’s a gentleman as he 
lets you keep in place. Why don’t he marry you off-hand:’’ She 
says, ‘‘ He will as soon as he gets a pound a week, as he only haves 
eighteen shillins now.”’ 

I says, “Pray, whatever is he?” She says, “Ile’s in the haber- 
dashery business.”’ 

“Well, then,’ I says, “whatever do you mean by ladies and 
gentlemen, as is your betters, as you are only a-apin’,’’ for, bless you, 
that young man he comes out in his patent leather boots, as makes a 
ugly foot look bad in my opinion, and he’s got his fine ties and 
light gloves, as I suppose he gets for nothin’, with a flower in his 
coat and a beastly bad cigar a-smokin’ constant. ‘Them cheap clothes 
never looks well beyond a Sunday or two, and there they are a couple 
of fools as will marry to misery on a pound a week, and come to 
pawnin’ the very bed from under ’em. 

I says, ‘ JANE, if he’s a shopman and you're a general servant (as 
isthe word, for, bless you, she was up in a moment because I said 
maid-of-all work), why don’t you save all as you can;”’ for she’s got 
a good place, as I considers eight pounds a year with everything 
found her, and only a widder lady to wait upon; but not she, the 
more she gets the more she'll spend; as certainly I do pity them poor 
lodgin’-house gals, as gets p'raps four pounds and a turn-up bed in 
the washus, thro’ all the family occupyin’ the kitchens, as was nine 
in all, and let the whole house out, and what that gal had to do isn’t 
for to be reckoned up till she was took with fits, and died in the 
workhouse infirmary, as was all brought on by bad livin’. 

_ But as to Mr. Racskin, or whatever is his name, he must bea 
downright idjot, not to say a brute, for wherever is the use of talking 
about beatin’ of a servant gal, as he'll find the law don’t allow, so he'd 


better not try it on like the master of the workhouse, as was properly | 


punished, tho’ I must say as them creatures in the workhouse is a bad 
lot, and what aggravates me is to think of the downright wickedness 
of putting a lot of young gals in the same place as the vilest wretches 

lisrraces the streets, and the langwidge that awful, as a young 
Irish gal I one had told me as she'd rather lav down and die than go 
, 48 was a good gal but simple like. 


ladies to treat ’em like sisters. 
pay the planer together. 
a-drinkin’. 


Oh, indeed! I suppose drink tea and 
Why Mr. Racsxixn must have been 


I aare ga 

uldn't set 
door. It's my opinion that there’s some folks a 
and a-talkin’ about what don't concern ’em. 

You can easy tell as Mr. Racsxr~ don't know nothin’ about ser- 


y, indeed, and whatever is the lady's husband todo. He 
vy and see Mary ANN put on coals or go to open the 
sis alw 1Vs a-writin’ 


I 


vants, and I'm sure he can't have talked it over with no lady as keeps | 


but law, we all know that them old bachelors don't know 
nothin’ a8 lives in chambers. Not as I’m one for keeping servants 
down, and well I remembers my own missus, who was a good mother 


“4 house 
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No more she didn't, but | 
went out as a emigrant in a family ; and as to havin’ of servants for | 
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and wife, and kept house like a angel, she always spoke proper, but 
wo ‘'t have no rubbish, and tho’ when alone she'd say to me, 


_“Marrna, bring your work and get with me,’ I always knowed my 


place, and would read beautiful to me, and never would allow no 
followers nor Sunday evenin’ church, nor none of that, but would say, 
“If you wants to go out on Sunday evenin’ say so honest ;” but 
church was never no excuse for her, as is the t rubbish, as I’ve 
heard lots of servant gals say as one went in for to hear the text and 
told the rest, as was a family where the master always asked ’em 
solemn of a Sunday evenin’ what discourses they heard, as had better 
have minded his own business and set a good example. Not as I 
mean to say a word agin discourses, ag is proper, nor goin’ to a place 
of worship, only it’s a pity for to look too close intg them matters, as 
is people’s own concerns, and only causes hy pocriay and lies, as the 
sayin 1s. 

I’ve lived ag servant seven years in one place and three in another, 
as Brown married me from, and always respected #hro’ a-respectin’ 
my betters, and as I've heard my dear missus gay often and often 
when I'd go to see her, ‘“‘ Marrua Brown, depend on it good servants 
makes good places, for people ain't such fools as to part with what 
suits ’em; but now, bless you, there’s such servants as you can't keep 

ace with, for,” says she, “I went to call on my friend, Mus. 
VENABLES, the other day, and says to the housemaid, ‘ Is your missus 
athome?’ ‘I'll see,’ says the girl, ‘if Mus. Wenanves is.’ I says, 
‘Ain't you her servant then ?’ as made her look foolish.” 
But it’s all the ruin of the servants that cheap rubbish of dress and 


_too much readin’, as is all very right in its way; but @ parcel of idle 


young hussies out with children in them perambulators, a-lettin’ of 
their heads hang over enough to bring on fits, and a-runnin’ into ~ 
with that front wheel thro’ them a readin’ as they goes along, and of 
all the abuse as ever you heard that young gal gave me till the 
policeman come up, as pretty soon made her change her tune, as 
mudded the front of my gown shameful, and it’s a mercy as | didn’t 
pitch for’ard on to them babbies, as it might have been the death on. 

And I’m sure the letters as they're a-writin’, with the work 
neglected, would drive me mad, as was done at Mr. BuLny’s, as lived 
in the Grove, and three o'clock, and not a bed made nor a dish washed 
of last night's supper, thro’ Mrs, Buiny goin’ out for the day, and 
a-askin’ me to step round, as found the greengrocer there with my 
own eyes a-talkin’ to that gal, and nicely put out she was thro’ me 
a-orderin’ the tea to be ready agin Murs. Butny come in, as don't 
allow no followers, and gave her warnin’ on the spot, with her boxes 
searched, and things took out as was the family’s, a-cryin’ bitter for 
shame, as did ought to have been persecuted only for the trouble, and 
the fault isas none on ’em ain't brought up for servants, as they 
considers degradin’, as the sayin’ is, but likes slop-work, as gives ‘em 
their Sundays free, as seems to me to be all turned upside-down in 
their notions, and can't boil a potato, and nice wives for a poor man, 
as is drove to the public-house, and that’s the end of most of ’em, as 
is ways I don’t hold with. Soif Mn. Raaskin wants to know about 
servants I can tell him p’raps as much as any one, not as I'd say a 
word to them, as is a deal too saucy for me. 


AD 


The Figure on the Pier. 
A Trur Story. 
Tuer night was dark and dreary 
And the wind made sullen moan, 
And the barges that ride 
On the sluggish tide 
Uttered full many a groan. 
The barges heavy and inky 
That rise and fall with the stream, 
Chained in a tier 
To form a pier 
For the vessels urged by steam. 
And I saw on the furthest lighte 
A female figure alone, 
To and fro 
She was pacing slow, 
While the wind made sullen moan. 
And I feared at every instant 
She would spring into the wave, 
For a last long sleep 
In the inky deep, 
With the river for her grave. 
I stole beside that woman 
On the farthest lighter afloat~ 
** What do you here ?”’ 
And she cried, ** Oh, dear! 
I'm going by the Penny Boat.” 
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TEMPERANCE LYRICS. 


A Sone or Sk&LTzer. 


Let the Bacchanal boast of his Eau de Vie, 
The Eau de Seltz is the Eau for me; 
And with temperate rapture my spirit melts 
Whenever I think upon Eau de Seltz! 
Very little I reck whether Seltzer be 
The produce of Brighton or Germanee ; 
Stone bottles with me will readily pass, 
And I warrant I'll find an excuse for glass! 
For the Eau de Seltz, 
For the Eau de Seltz, 
The Eau de Seltz is the drink for me! 


It 7s rather trying, no doubt, to sit 
In the midst of melody, mirth, and wit, 
To see my neighbours enjoying their wine, 
And to stick to such temperate tipple as mine ; 
Lut when all of the party have gone from the feast, 
And the day is beginning to dawn in the East, 
Why the steadiest hand, and the coolest head 
Are possibly those of the man who has said 
That “* The Eau de Seltz, 
“The Kau de Seltz, 
“The Eau de Seltz is the drink for me !’”’ 


You may brag that of Claret, Champagne and Hock 
You keep in your cellar a capital stock ; 
You may talk about brandy, or brown or pale; 
You may sing of the praises of mantling ale; 
You may drink, if you like, till the barrel is out, 
Of Bancray and Perkins, or GuINNEss’s Stout; 
But as these with my system would never agree, 
The Eau de Seltz is the drink for me! 

Yes, the Eau de Seltz, 

The Eau de Seltz, 

The Eau de Seltz is the drink for me! 





In Vino Veritas. 


“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT.” | A DISAPPOINTED member of the Corporation who 


was lately invited to «a second-rate dinner at the 


Old Gentleman :—“ DFAk ME, AND IS THAT THE NEW STYLE OF BONNET? M ts 1 h lict 
r , ‘ “ ‘a sOpU « °C) yr 
| Wuen I was couRTING MY WIFE THEY WERE VERY DIFFERENT. Wuy, I Hap Mansion House, observed that them there light 
| eo GO DOWN A PASSAGE TO K188 HER!” — 4 bad enough, but that he couldn’t abear that 
nn 2 ° ° . © ° . e nutter I)ale,. 
| (The *‘ portrait of a lady” will be observed on the wail.) a 





A HINT TO LODGING-LETTERS. 


Do leave it off. It never takes anybody in, and only makes them 
laugh at you. We allude to the conventional fiction in your adver- 
tisements, that you let off parts of the houses in which you live 
because they are too large for you, because you want society, or for 
any other reason than to get money, Everybody knows that nobody 
takes houses that are too large for them unless they mean to sub-let 
(and then thes are not too large tor thie mm, 8O We have you thers ) and 
as for inviting lodgers for the mere pleasure of the thing, we should as 
soon expect a man to advertize that, having more room in his coat 
than he required, he would be glad to hear of a respectable person to 
help him to fill it. 

Do drop this nonsense, as well as other little deceptions (which never 
deceives anybody) indulged in by the female members of your class 
—that they are the widows or daughters of general officers, physicians, 
or clergymen, or have fallen in some way from other supernor ranks of 
life. Circulate announcements of this kind, and then we shall believe 
you are in earnest: 

“A Respectable Person, who does not pret nd to be a gentleman, 
having a house smaller than he would like if he were well off, wishes, 
nevertheless, for particular reasons, to let part of it to an eligible 
tenant. He expects to be properly paid, and in return promises not to 
thieve from his lodgers, tell lies about himself, or to be more of a bor 
than he can help.’’ 

“The Widow of a Respectable Cheesemonger, who has never seen 
better days than the present, and was never ever distantly connected 
with anybody in a better position in life, wishes to let,” &c., &e. 

In the case of people wanting to add the attractions of a cheerful 
home, or a family musically inclined, perhaps the additions might be 
referred to in this manner: 

“The Advertizer is too hard-up to be very cheerful, but the family 


eee 





will keep a grin on their faees if it is considered in the rent, and 
although not musically incline d, they have a piano which they will 
help to play on under similar conditions,” 

It would be only fair, too, to add sometimes a provision of this 
kind: 

“The tenant will not be treated as one of the family, as no lady or 
gentleman would stand that; the elder children being badgered out of 
their lives by their parents, and the younger ones usually whipped 
and put to bed at premature periods of the evening, the parents them- 
selyes being continually quarrelling, and venting their spite upon 
everybody over whom they have any authority.” ; 

A little open confession of this kind we can assure you, would be far 
better for your prospects in life than the present hypocritical pretences 
which are fast driving people to hotels! 


MACBETH AND COMUS. 


Turee gentlemen, in various ages born, 

By turns the British Drama did adorn. 

First SHAKESPEARE came: Joun Mitton was the next; 
The third is Fatconen, who—much perplexed 

At not exactly knowing what to do— 

‘Takes Drury Lane, and joins the other two. 


A Classical Error. 


Tue late lamented Lemprigere tells us that Io was changed into a 
heifer; but we have lately gleaned from a doctor's prescription the 
following piece of information respecting the end of that young 
person: ‘‘]lo-dide of Potassium.” 


Se 
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OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Epitor,—The worst of Antwerp is that there is so much to see | 


there. Every street has a history, and each of those curious old 
houses, with the Vandyked gables and carved facades, smacks of 


Puitip or Sparn, the cruel Atva, Cuartes THE Firtru, Rvsens, | 


Quentin Marsys, buxom Flemish vows, and many-trowsered burgo- 
masters. There is a cathedral that would take a week to do thoroughly ; 
and there is a museum of pictures in which a month might be profit- 
ably passed. ‘Then there is one of the finest streets in the world, and 
some of the handsomest quays in the world. There is blacksmith 
work by Quentin Martsys, and there is painter work by QuvuENTIN 
Matsys also. ‘There is the house of Runens, and the house of 
Pravutivs and Morervs, the grand old printers; and other matters 
which, if this letter were intended as a guide-book, I should faithfully 
describe. ; 

I suppose there is no place within a day’s sail of England that is so 
thoroughly unEnglish as Antwerp. Boulogne is simply bad Dover 
done into French; and Ostend is bad Boulogne done into German. 
Dieppe is more French than Boulogne, but still it smacks of Brighton. 
Antwerp is unlike any of these; and, indeed, unlike anything but a 
Dutch, Flemish, or North Belgic town. I suppose Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam are still more quaint in their respective characteristics ; 
but as I have not been to either of them, I am not in a position to say. 
There are but three objections that I can make to Antwerp; and, 
taking the discontented nature of my disposition into consideration, 
that is saying volumes in its favour. The objections are these :— 
1. A perpetual carillon of querulous chimes. 2. The objectionable 
round stones with which the streets are paved; and 3. The inter- 
minable lines of linden trees with which the town is surrounded. 

Writing of linden trees reminds me to call your attention toa 
characteristic little: pastoral which I have composed, descriptive of 
progressive growth of the estate of an imaginary landed proprietor in 
the South Lowlands; it is called 


JAN BROON. 

Jan Bréon had a little linden, 
Jan Brion had a little linden, 
Jan Broéon had a little linden, 

One little linden tree ! 
One little, two little, three little lindens, 
Four little, five little, six little lindens, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little lindens, 

Ten little linden trees! 


In Antwerp, as in almost all the large towns of North Belgium, 
the names of the streets, the municipal notices, and other advertise- 
ments of a similar description, are published in Flemish as well as in 
French. This gives you an admirable opportunity of comparing the 
two languages ; and the result of the comparison is that while Flemish 
isn't in the least like French, it is marvellously like English. An 
Englishman, leaving England for the first time, would have little 


difficulty in deciphering the Flemish announcements on the walls; | 


and so great a proficiency did I attain in the course of a twelve hours’ 
residence in Antwerp, that I actually contrived to render into choice 
Flemish the once popular ballad about Nancy in the Strand. 


‘** Voor soom taime paast I av peen totchin 
A nais jung gaal waats cot a lotchin 
In de Straandt! In de Straandt ! 
De vuiirst ting dat poot mai heaarte in a vlutter 
Waas a Baalmoraal boéte a krossin de Kutter, 
In de Straandt! In de Straundt!” 
sO on. 

There are few more amusing ways of spending an hour than to pay 
your franc at the cathedral at the time of the exhibition of the ‘* Eleva- 
thon of the Cross,” and the “‘ Descent from the Cross, 
ol the cockney tourists “ doing’”’ these great pictures. Of course, it is 
out of the question to pass through Antwerp without stopping to see 
them, and as a franc is charged for admission, people who go feel 
bound to remain a considerable time gazing at these pictures, in order 
to de lude themselves into the idea that the enjoyment they have 
derived is a fair equivalent for the franc they have paid. Sothey take 
chairs, and seat themselves in front of the pictures and read their 
Mvunxnay: and although in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they 
would pass the master-piece unheeded by if they saw it hanging in a 
Wardour-street window, they remain spell-bound for half-an-hour at 
a time by the beauties they have been told they are to appreciate—just 


And 


sai 


‘Ss the vulgar knife-swallowing manufacturer who sits opposite to me 
atthe table d’héte drinks Lichfraumilch and Chateau Lafitte because 


they are down on the carte at cighteen and sixteen francs a bottle. 
During my stay at Antwerp a Kermesse took place, and of course I 

went to see it. Yom know the Kermesse scene from Faust 7 

wasn't at all like that. It was simply a collection of work girls and 


EFU N. 


’ and take stock | 


Well, it | 


29 





| ouvriers at various cabarets in the suburbs of the town for dancing and 
| drinking purposes. The price of admission varied from three to six 
| sous a head, and this tariff included ‘‘ consummations’’—which, how- 
| ever, were not describable as ‘‘ devoutly to be wished.” In addition 
| to this, each cavalier paid two sous per dance—a halt being called in 
| the middle of each dance in order to collect the pence. ‘There was no 
| drunkenness, no unseemly romping, not a flavour of cancan, and no 

quarrelling. Everything was orderly, and although the class of 
| dancers was socially of the lowest, I did not hear a word spoken which 
(as Mr. Mappison Morton would say) would bring the cheek to the 
blush of modesty. 


SNARLER. 





TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


By A MISERABLE WRrETCH. 


Rout on, thou ball, roll on ! 
Through pathless realms of Space 

Roll on! 
What, though I'm in a sorry case ? 
What, though I cannot meet my bills? 
What, though I suffer toothache’s ills ? 
What, though I swallow countless pills ? 

Never you mind! 
Roll on! 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on! 
It’s true I've got no shirts to wear ; 
It’s true my butcher's bill is due ; 
It’s true my prospects all look blue— 
But don't let that unsettle you! 
Never you mind ! 
Roll on! 
[It redls on. 
CuRTAIN. 





Ansivers to Correspondents. 


A Scuotar.—Horace evidently alludes to the almost impossibility 
of brewing hot whisky and water when the fire’s out and the kettle 
cold when he uses the words difficili bile. The tumet in the next lines 
refers to the fact that there are only two present, the accident usually 
happening when Brnepict brings a friend home, “just for one glass,’’ 
and expects to find his wife up. 

Evocvutionist.—Much depends on accent. 
gestive of perplexity and distress to the best regulated mind. ‘“ Here's 
(s)ago!”’ points at a mild food for the invalid. 

R. S. V. P.—Upon the question of domestic servants we really do 
not know what to say, and we say it unconditionally and without 
reserve. If your housemaid offended you, we think that you were 
somewhat hasty in tearing her hair, and throwing boiling coffee over 
her, but no doubt you best understand her temperament, and how she 
should be treated. We do not think you are warranted in refusing to 
give her a character because she cried when you called her a slut, but 
do as you please. Cold turnips should always be eaten by servants, 
It makes them know their station. 

A Voice rrom tue Krtrcnen.—By all means. 
| looks cross at you, hit her! We would. 

Avip Reexie.—The poem is exactly three hundred lines too long 
for this publication. We don't usually return manuscripts, but you 
| can have yours again if you choose to send one of Pickronn’s vans 
for it. 

Green.— What's fun to you would be death to us ; besides, “ baker’ 
and “paper” are not used as rhymes except in blank verse, and then 
only by poetic licence. 

Mac.—We have not begun fires yet, but the waste-paper basket 
Your contribution sunk to the bottom of it 


“Tlere’s a go!” is sug- 


If your mistress 


etn 2 


| answered quite as well. 

| like a stone. 

| Amevia.—The poem commencing 
** How doth the little busy b—”’ 


’ 


is not called “ Lines to my Lodgings at the Seaside.’ 

O_p Honrsty.—It's all very well to say youare honest and conigt- 

| forward, and call a spade a spade. But when you took three numbers 

off our counter the other day, and handed ever a bad threepenny 
| piece, you could hardly call us paid, as paid. 


— eee ee eae 

















THE 


N ow for the art of catching fish, that is to say, how to make a man | 


that was none, to be an angler by a book, so that he may himself make 
a fish to be a dangler by a hook. He that undertakes it shall under- 
take a harder task than shall Mr. Hace, the valiant and sweet-tempered 
Mayor of this city, when he doth essay to reason with Mr. Bennett, 
and to shame him from the public teaching of horology by the clock- 
work of Holland, motive in Cheapside. 

Not but that many useful maxims and even some entertainment 
may be found in books, which may themselves be also discovered in 
the running, or even the Shirley Brooks, as sermons are to be met with 
in Marcus Stone's pictures, and good, or what is all the same, Hood in 
everything. 

Some person of rare wit has made, methinks, a similar remark before, 
perhaps one SHAKEsrEBARR, of whom I have heard that he did say 
many things worthy to be remembered, but of this I make small 
account, my own contemplations being for the most part on the banks 
of some stream wherein fish are said to abide. 

And for this the true brother of the angle will carry forth his rod 
and other gear, not with the vulgar desire of catching great store of 
finny game, but the rather for that true sport which leth in the 
exercise of patience and the subtle delight of expectancy and hope 
deferred until even small rewards shall be received with contentment, 
though they do not exalt the spirit to an ungovernable triumph. 

Of all places wherein it delighteth me to throw a fly or dexterously 
to cast forth my ground bait, there is none in this matter of the true 
motive which should determine the angler that doth excel that part of 
the Lea river known as Temple Mills,though what Temple hath ever 
stood thereabout is now lost in the impenetrable mists of ages. Or 
what mills are there to be used, passeth my humble exp rience, save 


certain encounters either in logomachy or word contests, or with the | 


hands in the pugilistic manner. 


Nevertheless, in that same hostelry, or inn, there is to be had | 


liquor, whereof a stone bottle sunk among the the cool weeds 
margin of the stream up at the White House, known as “ 


on the 
BEREs- 
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(By Our Own CompLete ANGLER.) 
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PLEASURES. 


rorp's,’’ comforteth the heart of him who waiteth lovingly but 
| patiently for the taking of his bait by the gudgeon, which, though not 
| so fine as I have seen, do occasionally reach to the length even of three 
| full inches, and may be discerned when the water is low by reason of 
drought, warily avoiding the tempting morsels offered to them by 
| whole rows of men and boys who line the bank or lean across the 
paling at that same Temple Mills. More to my mind than such eager 
and unprofitable sport which wanteth dignity and lacketh patience, 18 
a seat in that great and strange tree whereto one may climb to a sort 
of stage or rostrum, where ale and powdered beef, with a roll, mis- 
liketh not the frugal stomach. In that tree, too, one may take note of 
much that is akin to the sport of angling, as the catching of weak 
minds in the landing net of love and the like—the manner of the 
lovers affording much contemplation. 

But here have I lingered long until I fear me the sun will be too 
low to give light for the fly. The pike is a noble and a voracious fish, 
and the barbel, the roach, and the dace, are esteemed by those who 
know their habits. I have seen of each rare samples said to ;have 
been taken from the Lea, and though I was not myself there at the 
time (for which I lament my ill fortune), they are well preserved in 
the glass coffers at that same Berxesrorp’s, where all who go may 
look on them and wonder. It jis said too, that many other like great 
fishes do haunt the holes and sedges of the remoter parts of this mvet, 
but I have not myself seen them, nor do I know one who hath. 


NOTICE.--By the desire of numerous correspondents, copies of 
‘“BUOYED WITH HOPE,” 

printed on toned paper, may now be obtained at t..e Office, price One Penny: 

Now ready, the Eighth Half-yearly Wolume of FUN, being 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES, 

handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

Now Ready, the Tite, Prerace, anp Inpex, forming an extra 
Number, price One Penny. Also, now ready, Part IV. 
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THERE DURING THE REVOLUTIONS, AND WHAT DO YOU THINK, SIR? 
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DBus-driver (alludiug to distinguished Foreigner, who has just got down) :—“T 


NEVER COULD ABIDE THEM FRENCH. 
ACKSHALLY MADE BARRICADES OF ‘BUSES!!”’ 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Epitor,—An excellent and talented friend once observed to me 
‘The real enjoyment of foreign travel consists in the pleasure you feel 
in leaving a place,” and he was right. A fortnight’s holiday sojourn 
in any town—I don’t care where it is—is exhausting. ‘Take a fort- 
night in Paris, and spend that fortnight in “ doing’”’ the city, and see 
how you feel disposed toward it at the end of the fortnight. You will 
loathe it: its cathedrals will be to you as ledgers to a bank clerk, its 
picture galleries as oakum to a pickpocket. You will sigh for the hour 
when you will be comfortably seated in your railway carriage bound 
for Brussels, or Strasbourg, or Geneva, or Nice, or Biarritz, or some 
other place which will appear to you, from your then point of view, as 
Paradise to the Peri, but which you will eventually detest as heartily 
as ever you detested Paris. 

Pondering these matters, I took my place in the railway carriage 
that was to convey me from Antwerp to Brussels, after a desperate 
encounter with a railway porter who, failing to extract a pour boire 
from me, fell to cursing me in the most emphatic Flemish I ever heard. 
Englishmen make two mistakes when the v avail themselves of conti- 
nental railways; they tip the porters who weigh the luggage, and they 
travel second class, " Now these yorters should not be tipped, the 
unive rsality of the practice has caused them to demand the pour boire, 
and when they don't get it they swear openly at you. On one occasion 
it was in Paris), a fellow actually seized me by the collar and refused 
to let me go until I had given him scme sous. The departure bell was 
nnging at the time, and I struck him such a mighty blow beneath the 
chin that I heard his teeth dance about in his mouth like peas ina 
drum. So far my conduct was Bayanp-like, but I am bound to admit 
that my subsequent behaviour was cowardly, for in a mortal fright I 
bolted into the train and was whirled off to Geneva by an express 
whi h wouldn't hear of stopping until it reached the Swiss frontier, 
where I felt myself cc mparatively safe. J] Lelieve that, in France, te 
x} ostulate with a fraudulent railway clerk is galleys for life, and to 
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Wuy, I KNOWED A GENT AS WAS OVER 
Wuy, THEY 


THE MONKEY IN TROUBLE. 


Warrtina, waiting for the halter, 
Hoping for release in vain— 

Oh! the Rock of Gibberaltar! 
Would 1 saw you once again! 


Active, nimble, able-bodied, 
Up the tallest trees I ran, 
Now I'm taken up and quodded, 
Just as if I was a man! 


Beating at my prison wildly! 
Yelling with a maddened yell! 
For, to put it very mildly, 
This a condemnéd sell! 


They have locked me in the station, 
Just because, when driven wild, 
In a fit of irritation 
I attacked a teasing child ! 


Well, of course, the fact before you 
With malignity seems rife, 

But, indeed, I do assure you 
Mine's a very trying life. 


When you're treated idem semper, 
‘Vhrashed and clothed in dresses tight, 
Why, it tells upon your temper, 
And you feel inclined to bite. 


Just suppose a great gorilla 
Came and took the learned beak, 
Make him fire a gun for siller, 
Beat a tambourine and speak. 


Wear a brigand hat and feather, 
Sweep the floor and dance and fight, 
Play in every kind of weather, 
Don't you think he'd want to bite ? 


Iraps they're now indictments framing 
To be signed and stuck on shelves, 
Me as human fellow claiming 
Am I then so like themselves ? 


Let me go—you’'re sure to mess it 
Tis indeed your wisest plan, 
As Mr. Russevy would express it, 
“No, by heavens, I am not Man!’ 


Condemned Cell, Marylebone Police-court. 





strike a porter is murder without extenuating circumstances. And 


' second class carriages should be avoided: I know the saying about 


Englishmen, Princes and Fools, but still I say that continental second 
class carriages should be avoided. Independently of the fact that the 
society of Englishmen, Princes, and Fools is decidedly preferable to 
that of travelling Frenchmen and Germans, the high tariff charged for 
luggage that is placed in the van induces second-class native travellers 
to bring as many portmanteaus, trunks, carpet bags, hat boxes, and 
other impedimenta into the carriage with them as they can contrive to 
carry. Although this nuisance exists to a certain extent in the first- 
class, still the fact that you have a definite allotment of the carriage 
to.yourself prevents the nuisance from attaining serious propor- 
tions. 
Whether it is that the British tourists who find their way into 
}russels are men of better tone than those we meet in Paris and at the 
French watering places, or whether it is that Belgian officials are not 
so exasperating in their demeanour towards travelling Britons as those 
of France, I do not know, but I was certainly pleased with the de- 
meanour of my countrymen in Brussels. Here, in the immediate 
vicinity of the field of Waterloo, one would expect to find all that is 
most offensive in the British snob, in a state of rampant vigour. One 
would expect to find the British alderman and the British merchant's 
clerk holding forth at the table d’héte as to what “we” did in ‘14, 
and one would expect to find on the Waterloo coach an arena for the 
display of British Jolly-Dogmatism in its most repulsive form. But 
no. The English tourists in Brussels appear, for the most part, to be 
gentlemen, and to act up to the character. I since rely trust that the 
Volunteers who accepted the invitation of the Belgian Government a 
week ago, and who are strutting about the streets of Brussels as I 
write, will not do more than they can help to impair the favourable 
impression that their holiday countrymen appear to have created in 


this “‘ Paris in miniature.” 
SNARLER. 
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TOWN TALK. | 


By THe SAunTERER rns Socrery. | 
} teac h 


UCH as one reercts that there shoul 
been any unpleasantness abou 
Gladiateur, it is impos: ot to be 
gratified at the uj the 


have 


he whole 


affair. The preternatwally solemn 
correspondence very properly de- | 
seribe d by the press as  officinl ’’— | 
which passed between the stewards 
and the Jockey Club and Count 


LAGRANGE has quite a diplomatic air, | 
and is calculated to restore the inter- | 
national confidence, which, nursed at | 
Brest and fostered at Portsmouth, was | 
imperiled at Doncaster. It has been 
whisp red that Lorp Russet, de- 
lighted at the snuecess of his Gastein 
letter, has addressed « congr itulatory 
‘ pistle to the IEEmrrnor on the re stora- 
tion of the good understanding be- 
tween England and Irance. Whe- 
ther this be true or not, I cannot 
say, but I hear the Emperor was 
observed to Jivht his cigar with a| 
larger the | 


’ 


sual 


wis? ol pauper than u 
I see that the inventor of 
spiritual writing on the arm—the trick which Mr. the Yankee 
medium, worked in England— has been fined in America for juggling 
without a licence. I am very glad to hear it. Every small quack 
who is exploded clears the atmosphere. Foolish—or fraudulent— 





the 


l’OsTER. 


sritish believers won't have a medium left to swear by soon. Hume, 
their first and best medium, has been detected—-the story is too long 


to tell, but it is very good,—Fostrer’s humbug was exposed, and now 
in Paris the Davenvont trick has been The British 
believers have been driven gradually to relinquish each of these 
i get and unless the supply is kept up wont have a humbug to | 
swe r by. By the way, I see the DAVENYORTS are s wing now that 
the seat was smashed and not released by aspring, and put in a broken 
board in evidence. As, however, did not show it at the time and 
might easily get up such evidence, I don’t think they will 
m iny. lor my own part I wouldn't be Lie ye them on aff lavit, and 
consider them quite capable of manufacturing this explination. 
lrappears that the doings of the British Association at Birmingham 
have excited ‘h interest in France, and that the diss 
Cannibalism especially h is given rise to cons li ib det te Ov 
lively neighbours, with the true culinary instinct, which makes them 
the only real cooks in Europe, or the world, have gone straight to the 
human flesh for the cuisine, 


Snown i} 


: 
they 


delude 


rita “slon on 


consideration of the suitability of and 
their ultimatum is that after you have turned four-and-twent, vou ar 
rather coarse eating, and it is quits truly 


Impossib) tO muke h, 


French notion— soup of you. That's bad news for us old fellows wh« 


have got into our thirties! 


WuaPis coming to our provincial [las the inere of the desire 
to send missions to foreign parts led to our count ning 
uncivilized savages ? The reason of my asking the question is that ! 
see that at a fan ‘y fair ll fan ‘ fairs a Misc lite us 1¢ ntly eld 
at Wimbourne, prizes were offered for t) t-lookis vi 
ani the best looking girl, to be nor ted by acon e ladies it 
the first instance, and gentlem in the second ‘T} | modesty 
of the sex, which not even a constant cours f fanev fa can entire y 
eradic ite, prevented t first half { s t ! out 
but t ' boors a id bun pkins tually balloted for the i t 1\ 
the eitie pri and two young “ined nun ( 
votes. I wonder whether the girls were exhibited in st ts 
at a cattle show, and if the judes discussed their points and punches 
them about in t) ipproved f ion Su mer t ra 
even to acounty as low down in the eca! f Dorset 

Mn. Disnag.i has made a speech to the Bucks farmers, without any 
politacs in it ept, of course, } { t to th 
present Government. Th: prospects of HTlen Masesty's Oppe ! 
must be circumscribed indeed if the lead ty f 
nothiny to tu J it but wr ulture. abo t Will j e" 
than he does «bout statesmans) 

Tur Sunday School Union, 8 says a coter naar. to ater’ On 
out with the new yi ac] » weekle n ' 7 ’ ‘ 
be called hi yf” js Cot os irs tha Ss | +, ; ; to | 
honest and speak the trut >I don't see < a edie! , 
begin their }) tblication with than somet] ing im this at “* Une 
upon a time there was a publisher who broucht outa 1 é 1 


FUN. 





about lea 


} in anothe 
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Good Words. It was a great success and sold well. But there was a 
pious socicty which was always telling little people not to steal, so it 
cribbed this title and altered ita little, so as to be able to prevaricate 
and say it was not quite the same, and brought out a magazine to 
its young readers to be honest and tell the truth.” I present 
that little story to the new magazine. 

Frntanism after all was hardly worth the fuss that has been made 
A lot of ungrammatical Irish melodies and a little drilling 
may be looked upon as the breaking out of the volunteer mania 
r form, would seem to be all that has come of it. The silly 
folk who have been arrested must not be too severely punished. [ 
should adv hard labour—to consist in weeding the celebrated 


cabbeve garden where Smitu O' Buen did such wonders for Ireland. 


whic! 


’ 








YOUNG ESCULAPIUS. 


Uvrrau! for October, all sober 
The leaves wear their livery of brown, 
And tresh to his jawbones, young Sawbones 
Comes merrily up to the ‘own. 


Parental oppression, the session 
Will soon put an end to; with glee 
He welcomes old faces and ‘places, 
And uses the bachelor’s key. 


He ae soon have had tussles with muscles 
id sizh at each long-winded name, 
The lexus, called lumbar, a number 

Of nerves will bring in for his blame. 


No tear of neglecting dissecting, 

When merry old comrades appear, 
To lay bare the flexor, perplexer 

Of young heads bemuddled with beer. 


At nine in the morning, there’s scorning 
Of learning: he’s pains in his head, 

W hile sod: -and- brandy stands handy, 
Puor boy, by the side of his bed. 


At breakfast the bloater, promoter 
Of peckishness, cools on his p.ate, 
So languid his fauces, no sauces 


Can quicken them early or late. 


No dreams of days after, and laughter 
‘ of the dreaded exam. ; 


4 


\t thouents 


Hell take his full measure of pleasure 
W hile Power lives, the lazy to cram. 
[Instruction that’s clinic, a cynic 


lic mocks at, and all that it brings, 
Tlis nute-book has traces of cases, 


but more of the son i's thut he sings. 


He plays much at billiards, whole Jdiads 
His triends sing of triumph and praise, 
His ball, like a rocket, the 
whenever he plays. 


> } + 
POCKCL 
i 


bhi S into 
Tae 1 . » 

at cmexKct, the wicket 

ards well, and his bowling 1s tru 


me8 lamou 
Upon Taces, and 4’ccs 


up at unlimited loo. 
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The landladies prudent, our student 
tle they'll win, 


Will we! ome, 
He'll make the « With whisky, 
lm tae gin 


methin 


but lit 


at liisky 


» qu CY 


4 , 
44110 PUL BS 
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Then hail to our doctors, ccncocters 
Ot pnysie that’s bad to get down, 
Athirst tor all knowledye to college 
1 come. 80 & welc me to town. 
A Shocking Iu-trews-ion. 
nd that the kilt is going out of fashion in Scotlane. 
} ' ur Deen a Cor unt aginst it ame pindhay Aes apiece who 
t winle deerstalking and grouse shootin They rthey got 
I at ad about the | when working for a day in th 
tot Cost e that when they came home it wasa return of th ie il 
wounded. By abandoning the habit they hope to have . 
ios— but a trews to jesting! The subject is too painful. 























FROM OUR STALL. 


As we predicted, the Prince of Wales's Theatre opened on Monday, 
the 25th ultimo, and the audience went into raptures at the sight of | 
Miss Marre WILTon, or rather we should say, at the sight of Marie 


Edgardo, master of Ravenswilton. And when Miss Jonn Lveey 
AsHTON CLARKE showed her flaxen ringlets, her breezy bonnet, satin 
scarf, timidity, sandalled shoes, and blushes, a smilar o\ 
him—no, we mean her. The new burlesque of Luci nier ui00 
is worthy of its prolific author. It is full of fun, pun, and parody, 
and the musical travesties are chosen with more tha licit: 


re 
~~“ 
~ 
< 
~ 
_ 
— 


“Qh! Kafoozlem!’’ and the new cdition of the “Mabel Waltz” are 


destined to be familiar in the mouths of little London bovs. Muss 
HvuaGues, so long a favourite actress at the Olympic when poor Ronson 


was the hero of the hour, has joined the light troop of the Piince of 


Wales's, and makes a very sprightly Alice. She sings, acts, and 
danct S SO charmingly that Lis no wi mide r’ Bucklaw and Ray Wiodicl Tail 


in love with her. And, talking of charming and Bucklaw, Miss 
Fanny Josepus, in her scarlet coat and shiny boots, looksas if she had 


just walked off the hd of a French plum-box, having carefully ex- 
tracted all the sweetness of the plums. Two words of commendation 


for Messrs. MontGomery and Dewar. The former gentleman has a | 


vein of humour which should be hard worked, and we hi pe will be 


’ ] } ; ° . 
hard worked, and the latter blusters as Lucy’s big brother most 
effectively. Bin. Byron is an extraordinary man, for he has told the 
story of “ Lucia,”’ certainly with considerable alterations, iz fou 


> 
’ = 4 4} P ow +} am! P ; . : ‘ 
! Jt must not be forgotten that each of these tour scenes is an 


admirable specimen of the pictorial art; the last. in particular, is a 
most agreeable combination of gold, silver, gas, foil, paper, and real 
water. “ Lucia’ is what the Americaus calla “ live’ piece, and will 
run. 
The public mind of London has been for some time torn by dis- 
cting doubts as to who, what, or which are the “ only omgina!] and 
veritable legitimate Christy’s Minstrels.’ Fun being omniscient, 
iturally knows everything, so of course he knows what party is the 
i i \ Ul lk bil ut ( haus! , 


O.0.A.V.L:C.M. (only origina 


iat i he = Dect 
wilsirei8. and fils decisi mm has ) iwi t Witul trie ti » ¢ -} Clae 
tion by numerous crowned heads of ui ; e nobihty and westry, 
} Afaunr « ’ , ‘ iy { } +) ind } 
Lne Lo cd SLAVOL and ( OVporation oi G \ (J J idkorh, Lille ULI ve 
body of metropobtan beadics, the ancient o1der of Odd it eilows, and 
t t lare' nd in temporary « 
\ 4 ¢ 
Wi 1 ] J UN ows wine! I i { \ Lf ’ 9 L i 
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wonderful pamphlet with which we m ruairit Cat 
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land tue Beautiful are one! 








THE MODERN DRAMA. 


\ck IN THE Form or AN INSCKIPTION, 


Rraper! 
Che Drama never dies ; 


7 


ut Manavers are usually obtuse, 


Ani it is their custom to reject 
Works of real merit, 


noble tendencies and sterling genius, 


In favour of 
‘The obsolete 
And antiquated productions, 


Suited only to the infancy of civilisation, 


Lhat are associated 
With 


A name so notorious 


nsational ctieets and quibbling puns, 


As that of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


(Porn at Stratford-on-Avon, 1564 : 


Died at same place, 1616). 


‘selections with some characteristic extracts from 


THE STUDENT; 


x G. bk. L. B*tw*r L*rr®sx, 


.TY 
whe has read the works of @ gifted baron’, con- 
us 1 stia piasle r’s dau. (iter, i\ RAMINT he Shi is 


Ww, bul opucent. hearin at kts per rly may 
4 , 
of the Jaw alé, ana@ then acclares 
ti is Slidi tgnorant vo) his meseomducl, 


Lil vy. ApoL_rpuus. ARAMINTA, 
Y«s, lady, I have loved thee! I have dared 
CYeS SO fur towards pe riection 


' ? ! 
weet self! The village youth, 


hi imimels of bis servile state, 


a ae 
vith to pocsy Trom plush, 


ee with the passionate heart of man! 


eT 1 ‘ pious ! Had were wor d, 
ttuper; 1 pert 
of the | nel ‘ 
ley ( jj} i i ’ 
So am | 
N if ‘ la 6 ( is 
‘ line the Wel Lh 
ain &u h esteem 
fia? Tilt Ui Lil 
I V j , I erst 
ymed—for I hay d, 
read his Lempricre 
tw , or Love I} il c, 
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Languid Swell :—“1I say, WHAT TIME DOES THE 3.45 TRAIN START?’ 


Official (drily) :-—‘* QUARTER TO FOUR, SIR.” 


Languid Swell :-—‘*‘ ConFOUND YOU WAILWAY FELLAS, YOU ARB ALWAYS altering the time!” 


A TALE OF A TRAVELLER (COMMERCIAL), 


Some years ago, said the elderly man with crimson whiskers and a 
cust in each ey?é, as he drew himself proudly up to his full height (four 
foot eleven), I was travelling for the house of—well, suppose we 
say the house of Brown, Jones, and Roninson. We were in the 
muzed pickle and potted meat line, and there was no smarter gig 
upon the road at that period than the one made use of by your 
humble servant for the purpose of taking country air and country 
orders. 

Now it fell out, in the year 1846, that the small but flourishing 
town of Didbury, in Shropshire was taken with a fierce and insatiable 
yearning for mixed pickles. There was only one man in the whole 
town who escaped the prevailing epidemic, and he, by the most singular 
coincidence in the world, had never been seen to eat anything but 
potted meats. Of course, therefore, Didbury was as good as a 
small fortune to B. J.and R. Many a pleasant and profitable trip to 
that Paradise of epicureanism it was my fortune to undertake. Many 
a narrative sparkling with refined epigram was it my luck to relate, 
in the commercial room of the “* Golden Cockroach,” to an admiring 
audience of bagmen, and each story was received with a frequent 
chorus of * Good again, sir!"’ and “ That'll do, guv'nor!”’ 

On one of these visits to Didbury, I resolved, partly moved by an 
enthusiasm for business, and partly by a genuine outburst of hospi- 
tality, to invite a couple of the re sidents to a sumptuous repast at the 
“ Golden Cockroach."’ Dinners were absurdly reasonable at that estab- 
lishment, and the only condition extorted fr m each commercial guest 
was the consumption of a pint of port. This was no hardship, gen- 
tlemen, for the port was full-bodied and fruity ; besides, our host indem- 
nified himself by means of his wines for the moderate price of his 
dinners. Well, I de spatched pressing invitations to the confidential 
clerk of Jackson, Jounson, and Sait, and to the r presentative of 
Pestie and Porsunry. 

W ould you believe it? Neither J. J. and S.. nor P. and P. showed 
up on thateventful occesion. I was grieved, asa matter of course, for 
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ENOUGH TO ANNOY A FELLA 


’ 


I loved each of them like a customer. Long after the appointed hour I 
sat gloomily down to my solitary symposium. Then, and not until then, 
a certain horrible conviction flashed across me. Having ordered three 
dinners it was absolutely imperative upon me to order three pints of 
port. The landlord of the ** Golden Cockroach’’ wasa harsh, muscular 
being, with whom it wasimpossible to trifle. The table was prepared 
tur three, and there were three wine-glasses—three 
* * * * * * 





* * 


The strict integrity of the commercial traveller survived all other 
sentiments within me. During the afternoon I have reason to believe 
that I visited some of the leading houses in Didbury. Three pints of 
old port naturally gave me confidence, and I am convinced- though I 
retaina very indistinct recollection of what passed—that I advocated the 
interests of Brown, Jones, and Rosrnson with more than usual ardour. 
In fact, the amount of business I transacted may be inferred from 
entrics in my order-book, to the following effect :— 

** Dddibly—ember, fourteen hundred and eighty-six. 

“ Potted beeves, 1. 3 pints full-bodied Piccalilli, by passenger train, 
addressed, A. B. C., Post-office, Ddd, &c. 

‘For Mr. Thing. One capsicum, as a sample. 
oil-cloth, labelled ‘ Glass ; this side up.’ 


To be pa ked in 


, 1 sy lu 92 
“J. J. and S. Better luck next time. Walnuts X 435, July 
large size. No obj ction to travel. 
** An-6-chovies for the old ’un. You know! T 
. . v 
“Pl and P. So soft and nasty that they makes him shudder. r) 
No. ip # Not known here. 
“ Expenses— Dinner at i .. £0 6 O 
Wine ee ‘a .. O18 O 
“ Total - ..£24 0 OF 
= . a . ° ° } } crTti n, 
Whenever I think of that afternoon’s work, said the bagmss 
e ‘ . ° ,2 ! ‘ c 
sitting down pompously, I feel proud of myself, gentlemen. An ai 
all said ‘‘ Good again, sir!’’ except one man in a corner who crie¢ 0" 


‘“ That'll do, guv’nor!”’ 
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BROTHERS AFTER ALL. 


Mrs. Britaniia:—“THAT’S RIGHT, ANDREW DEAR! NOW LET’S TRY TO FORGET ALL ABOUT IT.” 
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MRS. BROWN ON HOUSEKEEPING at & single knock, and often not the price of the manglin’ by her, as 
; | was a good industrious creature, and the way she'd set and cut up her 

Ax I’ve got to say, then, is rubbish, and them should be words to | things tor them two eldest, as hardly went over the door after that 
my dying day to any one as said such things as is beyond reason and | time as the gul shoved the perambulator into the canal, and nearly 
above patience, as the sayin’ is. : | drowrded the Jot. 

Whatever is £200 a year? Reckon it up and see if you can make | , It’s all very fine to go and write a lot about what people ought te 
much more of it than not quite four pounds a week with income-tax 0 but let thom us writes try it, and they'll soon see. Why, meat 
took off, as I knowed was done when Miss WeENaABLES married Mn. | alone is 1uinution, and the doctor a-ordeiin’ strong becf tea for the 
Hoskins, as had that income, being a inland revenue, as is never | little girl us is in ircns, thro’ bein’ put down too scon, 
overpaid, thro’ a cousin of mine, as was in one of their cutters, as was | I'm sure I often used to wonder how that young man could bear 
drove into bein’ one hisself thro’ debt, and sailed for America sudden | @P \#§ he did, a-tukin’ a bit of lunch with him und nothin’ but that 
ona Tuesday without no more than he stood up in, not even toa | table beer, and wouldn't have a diop of sperrits in the house beyond a 
change of linen, as must have been unpleasant stitled up in a ship or | bottle of biendy, as 1 would not keep in the place without a well- 
months together. knowin’ whut it is in illness, as has brought the life back to many as 

Yes, it's easy for to say, “ Take the book and read it,”’ as of course I doctors have give over. 
will when I come to be tied up for the arternoon, tho’ I can’t think | Brown, you necdn't say, “ Read the book and sce what it says,’’ for 
wherever I’ve put my glasses, as don’t suit me at all, as must be too | 1 don't mean to. Don't I know them parties in the name of 
powerful I should say, for I’ve no sooner got them on than I feels | Witiams, as lived in the small house in Springfield-terrace, where 
that they're a-drawin’ me to sleep. But don’t it stand to reason as no | there was lion’s heads a-grinnin’ and a gluss street-door, as I don't 
one can’t keep a house like ladies and gentlemen on four pounds a hold with, thro’ not bein’ that private as I likes, and bein’ ketched 
week. Why, we spends just on three in our little way a-payin’ money | "£0! Up-stuirs, as T was myself not fit to be seen. 
down for everything. P , : Why, that young man had £400 a year, and began quite grand ; 

You come to havea butcher or a baker's bill, as them is forced for I'm sure the electrified plate must have cost a little fortune, and 
into as gets the money by the quarter, and then sce how asov'reign | 0”ly told like rublssh, as 1 ulways says silver's quite good enough for 
goes like butter afore the sun. me like my tespot, as 1 wouldn't have electrified was it ever 0. 

Why, I nussed poor Mrs. Hoskins twice myself, as had a “Tm sure her pianer with ycllow silk let in, as looked elegant, 
hundred a-year of her own extra, and never could’ make both ends with the drawin’-)00m, as was all lace curtains and artificial flowers, 
meet was it ever so, with a little family a-comin’ on, and often and with two lookin’-glasses and wax flowers, and that cheap furniture, as 
often she’s said to me as it wasa reg’ lar struggle, and as nice a gentle- I never did hold with, all shiny thro’ warnish, but no strength in it, 
man, fond of his home, tho’ not a takin’ to the infant kind at night, as I'm sure that sofy as give way with me the very first tume as I 
a-sayin’ if his rest was broke he hadn’t no head for work in the called for to sce her, as says, “Luke a settin’,” polite hke. So 1 drops 
mornin’, as would sit up ever so late for to try and eke out a livin’, as on to the sofy , is Was lower than might be expected, and the crash as 
the savin’ is. , that leg give way with a-throwin’ me back with the crown of my 

I’m sure the way they was plundered in them tradesmen’s books bonnet thro’ a pone of glass, as might ‘ave been my death, for I don't 
was downright shameful, and never out of debt, tho’ the rent was only hold with a-scttin’ agin a winder, and her a-sayin’ quite cool as it 
£40, but throw in rates and taxes it’s twelve pounds more, to say had give way the night afore thio’ her good gentleman a-bein’ tired 
nothin’ of gas. Then a general servant, and a gal as I don’t hold reel and a-throwin" hiss: lf on it, as is all outside show, und her dressed 
be no savin’, for they eats more than a grown woman and wastes more out a-receivin Of her company, and two bridesmaids a-settin’ and 
than they eats, with no ideas of doin’ nothin’, and as full of their im- @-¥©1Un all day, and only thice old scarecrows come in a fly after 
pudence as you please, and no gettin’ ’em out of their beds. <A good, Bids with a Bilve r cake basket and a waite r to match, for handing of th 
respectable, honest servant will stand you in thirty poundsa yearat C*S° @VG Wine, and not able to do a band’s turn thro’ bein’ quite the 
the least; and if you once gives in to a charwoman it’s downright lady, and her father only im the ready-made line after all, and I’m sure 
ruin, what with half a day here and a mornin’ there, as is sure to drop the troubl ie 1 had a-goin’ night and mornin’ for six weeks to dress 
in at meal times, to say nothin’ of odds and ends, as they collars and undress that iInfunt, as she couldn’t hold let alone nurse, and said 
aatewe’. . ‘ as she didn’t care for children, as put my blood up. 

I knows as a butcher's and baker's bills soon mounts uptothirty —, L says, “Then, in my opinion, you ought to have kept single,” and 
shillin’s in ever so small a way, and add in your grocery and butter- “*“435 #-™! mn and a-fiettin’ and a-mukin’ him that savage as hed 
man with not a vegetable but potatoes, and see where three poundsa | US" out oF thie hor Be, as Lor k to the bettin’-ring, and then it was al! 
week will be for bills, then add in your coalsand beer,as I hold tobe waste | (VT #8 might have been a steady man with a happy home, as I see 
in a house, for they send the casks a third full of muck and rubbish, as |" ke up with my own eycs, and buried the infant the same weck, as 
will turn sour at the least thing, and wasted dreadful tho’ kept under, ““? ** ¥ Hl, not as she felt nothin’, but how to save her pianer. 
lock and tilted reg’ lar, yet left a-drippin’ al] night, as runs away with I SAVE, VF I Vv; 5 Ol The ve r tout he s it, 48 WHS NO pit ut player I've 
a quart or two before you can turn round in the mornin’, and aia he ard say, and us to her singin, why give me shricks, 48 means some- 
the end ? why, of course, debt and difliculties, as I often used to say, thin, nov that uproar, €8 Wust t music me ither. 


“Mps. Hoskins, mum. that greas: -pot is a reg’lar eatin’ into you,” for It parties 18 honest, az d a-goin’ to pay the ir way, let ’em begin 
, jor it’s cusy to luunch out, as the sayin’ is; but as to livin’ with 


the things I’ve seen as has found their way there, and as to a tub 4! et, 7 | 
for pig-wash, I'd as soon have the bottomless pit in the house, as will a family on £200 a year, it can only be done decent, as I've said, 
swallow up everything. ’ except old maics and widdes, end they may write books till they re 
It is heart-breakin’ for to see parties a-strugglin’ on a-tryin’ to blind, At the price things is now it's only me chanics’ wages, a6 I’ve 
be ladies and gentlemen, as is so in their places, but not havin’ got the APON'O @ & efilter myself us curned it. Not as I means to sey os 
mone. is a-pin h n’ the irsel ves with care in every line and ree lar old tiie Vie ail tL wm Ini ny us J8 hud HUNCH, und that extravegant iis 
afore thev’re young, and not a-makin’ no shov ae ithe) would spond « fortune on they bucks alone, ib isn t my Ways. 
I’m sure that time as Mrs. Hoskins asked me for to stop with t} ho dont you come home a-expcctin’ to cut a dash on four pounds 
° rn j i i i ri } wsLst O3 af . 
baby, as she went for to dine with his head. as she called him, and was | % ¥SC*: MAH 27hOWN, ane | Wich #6 them a8 has been a-pisonin’ your 
consequent obliged to go, and wore her wedding dress, as she had mind end w-fiiun up your head with such rubbish had to keep you on 
, 13 pe - ; ; i ’ i fe J s « Pi i 4 G = a > . - 
trimmed with black velvet and black lace square over her shoulder 1S Wale Ove colicacy, a8 Tm Guile petished and thankful for what | 


an und wholesome, and none of your rubbish for me, 


, 


thro’ bein’ in mournin’ out of compliment like, as the sayin’ is, tho 


itea compliment as I don’t want no one to pay mein ahurry. In — 
my Cpinie rn that white silk would never hay hore the ent ht 7° . 
wing : oe ; ee 7 ae ee usiness Maxime 
the black trimmin’, and real)y a-grudgin’ the eab fare, + ere heavy Business ee 
thro’ its bein’ al] the way to Kayswater, and them a-livin’ off the Bow- Neven say “die"’— unless you are a hairdrerser and have an inven- 
I ad, and as she save. “ Whatever pleasurei it.”’ AS was back by clever tion tor Going aways with ovevy Lair. 
‘ } . ° . _- 4 i Pa . > 
and micht have he ard her ivit: ' ¢ at Mile-« nd (us +a As Y ‘ in ww uidn t I @ Tioy cly bUinnIny ii h unle FH you ha) p* T to ln a VS ncuor of 
pacify after half-past nine, tho’ I'm sure them tors and bottoms was mies 
LIKO Ve lly with carrawavs for to comfort him. . etic bin time eaves nine sewing machines 
Ii] tell you how you can live on £200 a year. Start out of debt - ; 
with somethine }j > 1 4 tr, he ahle + ] —- nid 4 et 1 , rove yre 
tip team 56 pe esta read eg lle sand escady Aue — PHM@BUS APOLLO! 
‘Ss unturnished apartments, where you knows tie end on it, rim : 
sure get into o house and it never does. end. First one thing and tha A coTEwPorany, inrypcaking of Joun Peovcuam's new piece, The 
another. your h nos never ¢ t of vour 1-4 and es ti ‘1 iden f “us j ‘ 
yrs ? ’ } . ] } ‘ S } ‘* w ter ‘ : 
xcept for to dry the clothes it's downright ruin ‘ empics or ‘he Menken, and will introduce her to the public a® 
I m sure to live in a house and have people a-comin’ for money :' . ' 
we } * ] aa ’ e ve ; -* , } ’ ; 
uid Le my death, as I've seed that young Mrs. Hoexine turn pale lrorn this we conclude that she will appear dressed. 
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A LITTLE GAY DECEIVER. 

HAT sad little 
vagabond, 
Cupid, 

Came telling 
me _ stories 
one day ; 

I — like 
a regular 
stupid — 

Gave credit to 

all he could 
say. 

After hearing 
that small 
malefactor 

Tell tales 

merely 
meant to 
decoy, 

In the words of 
a certain 
big actor, 

I said, “I be- 

lieve you, 


9? 


my boy! 


And 


It was far from 
a good imi- 
tation, 

And far from 
a rational 
phrase ; 

But for years 
that absurd 
observation 

Embittered 
my nights 
and my 
days. 


‘ 
; 
4 
‘ 
. 
bo 
Uj 





It blighted my prospects, and fed me 
On sorrow instead of on joy ; 

Till I wondered what madness had led me 
To say, “‘ I believe you, my boy!” 


Forewarned by a lesson so bitter, 
That urchin will tempt me in vain. 
My reply shall, I promise, be fitter 
When Cupid comes talking again. 
For—cured of my credulous folly— 
The phrase that I mean to employ 
Will decidedly be, “‘ Nix my dolly!” 
And not, “I believe you, my boy!”’ 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
BELGRAVIA. 


Tax waning hours of sunlight already inform the old man that the 
season for out-of-door enjoyment is rapidly drawing to its close. Two 





| great events still remain to be decided on the turf, namely, the 
_ Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire, and with regard to the former 


of these it will do you no harm to keep a look-out for Alabama, such 
being a good horse, whilst making all square with Salpinctes; and as 
for the other race, why, if Gladiateur is really meant to run, concern- 


ing of which Nicuo.as is not particular confident, not all the weight | 


in the world could hinder that magnificent representative of La 
Belle France from making a wretched example of all his would-be 
competitors. 

Touching the first Newmarket October meeting, as it is all over, 


your Prophet will not trouble you with any retrospective predictions, | 


such being idle, except as historical records, and prove the habitual 
accuracy of my sportive judgment. Indeed, there was only one event 
of real, general, and sensational interest, which the result was exactly 
that foreseen by the old man, who always said so in private life, though 
not having written on the subject in your organ. This was the 
match between two rare good horses, Lonp Stamrorp’s Archimedes, 
which was third in the Leger, as fully expected by Nicnoras all along, 
and the Maravis or Hastincs’s The Duke, an animal which the 
Prophet has stuck to and vindicated through thick and thin, through 
ose 5 pr ~— evil ee many of my turf rivals, 
rill not name them, as it might indivi 
Ah, Mr. Ediior, and ye, dg Maer wh gee 


O sportive men of England, who love th 
old man’s ways, that was a ra a Sen wa See Ue 


FUN. 


| and for glory, as well as for that filthy lucre which is digged up, I 


race—one of the good old sort for honour | 


eee 
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believe, only to be a temptation to us in our early life, though 
erabling us to procure necessary comfort when arrived at Nicnoxas’s 
riod. He would not say a word against Lorp Stamrorp, who is a 


his sympathies were entirely in favour of the Marquis, not merely on 
account of his superior rank, though that weighs a good deal with a 
constitutional statesman such as Nicuo.as is proud to claim the title, 
but because the Marchioness herself was present, and Beauty never 
appealed in vain to the chivalric enthusiasm of the fine old man, 
which here is her health in a bumper of sherry wine. 
There she sat, sir, as if presiding at a tournament of old, than 
| which I am sure a more medieval spectacle, though a little like 
Astiey’s ampitheatre, tastefully attired in an elegant white silk dress 
with trimmings, such being the colours of The Duke, and as Epmunp 
Burxe said, “A thousand swords should have leaped from their 
scabbards,” which the Prophet took out his own real Indian bandanna 
and waved it like mad. She had recently been staying at Folkestone, 
'a fact gracefully commemorated by Mr. Epmunp Yates, in the 
| Morning Star, and must say that, for my own taste in reading, 
|Epmunp Yates is much more desirable than Epmunp Burke. 

Well, sir, The Duke won, as the reporters have already told you, 
‘‘amid great enthusiasm by three lengths,” thus confirming what had 
often been written by the Prophet in his praise, not only previous to 
when he had unfortunately to be scratched for the Derby, which was 
done by the Marquis in an honourable and straightforward manner, but 
| also subsequent as for instance, previous to the Leger, when I wrote in 
| poetry, 
aes Happy the man who hedged or backed the Duke”’ 

'in Number Seventeen of the New Serious, Volume I., page 163, and 
| was fulfilled by his coming in fourth, the distance being too much for 
| him unluckily, though unequalled—as the match with Archimedes proved 
| over a course like the Rowley mile—another proof of that sagacity 
which has raised the old man to a sportive pinnacle, superior to any 
other turf oracle, bar none. 
Two more notes, and I have done my article, which I am sure is 


S aio-isiatel sportive man, but will freely confess all the same that 


never sets, such being highly flattering to the old man’s honest pride. 
First look at these two remarkable scores at cricket : 


* Jupp, c. and b. PLowprn, 216.” 


Which is almost unequalled in the Prophet's long experience ; and 
‘* Master G. F. Grace, not out, 48.” 
Which was done in a match against Cheltenham College, and as the 


| young gentleman is only fourteen years of age (like Nicnoras himself 


at that period), I hope to see him some day or other at Lord’s or the 
| Oval alongside of his brother E. M., than whom I am sure a more 
_magnificent hitter, though a little wild. 

| Lastly I chronicle the deaths of eminent sportive men, the Dukk DE 
| Grammont Capgrovusse, of whom I will say no harm now that he is 
' dead, and might have been a better man if he had had a better chance ; 
' and Lorp StratTumorg, as brave and kindly an English gentleman as 
' ever kept his heart fresh and green amid the temptations and excite- 
' ments of the Turf. NicHoLas. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Ou, Cream-rny!—You need be under no alarm about the supply of 
'milk. While the Thames flows and the white chalk cliffs of England 
stand we shall never be without a supply. ; ; 
| Pvzz.er.—Bigotry and Brutality both begin with B. But in Latin 
| the resemblance is still closer. The transposition of two letters makes 
| Credulitas becomes Crudelitas. 

Smoxer.—Your “friend at a pinch” must, we conjecture, be the 
_ patent cigar-nipper. : 

A Natvrauist.—The domestic fowl does not take kindly to the 
water although we have heard from a gardener, living within hearing 
of Bow Bells, that he has seen a “‘hen-dive”’ in his own garden. _ 

A Purosopner.—Man has been defined as the only “cooking 
animal,” but we have reason to believe the definition incorrect, a8 We 
have ourselves seen pig’s fry. ; 

La Mope.—The last French fashion for this hot weather is the coo! 
de sac. It is simply a coarse canvas receptacle such as is in use for the 
conveyance of coal and potatoes, with holes cut for the arms and legs, 
the mouth being tied round the neck. F 

Jemima wants to know how to get rid of grey hair. Why, cut it. 

Ruymer wishes to know whether some lines which he sends “ con- 
tain sufficient fire.’ We cannot say, but, at any rate, we have put 
them into the grate. 

A Srvupgent.—If you wander by the brookside on these warm “ 
evenings we have no doubt you will soon become acquainted w! 
gnat-ural history. 














looked for with eager interest throughout an empire on which the sun | 














Wuerr is Mr. Herpwortn Drxon ? 
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BACK AGAIN! 


Bacx to the dust of the town, 
Back to the work at the mill, 

Back to the wig and the gown, 
Back to the dun and the bill, 

Back to Suitu, Ronrnson, Brown, 
Back to the paper and quill! 


No more of Brepecuer’s Guide, 
No more of French table da’ héte, 
No more of bridegroom and bride, 

No more adventures afloat, 
No more of diligence ride, 
No more of circular note! 


Back to my drama at day, 
Back to my leader at night, 

Back to the Westminster fray, 
Back to the novel I write, 

Back to my stall at the play, 


Back to Pam, Guapstong, and Briewr. 


No more rouletting afar, 

No more of Baden or Ems, 
No more disgusting cigar, 

No more of Belgians and Flems, 
No more of channel and bar, 

No more upsailing of Thames! 


Back to policeman and guard, 
Back to the Ovals and Squares, 

Back to the ill-treated Bard, 
Back to the bulls and the bears, 

Back to investments ill-starred, 
Back to the slap-bangy airs ! 


No more of black demi-tasse, 
No more six-sous petit verre, 

No more liqueur as a chasse, 
No Burgomeister or Maire, 

No play worth seeing, alas ! 
No dining out in the air! 


Back to the chimney-pot hat, 
Back to the chop at the club, 

Back to my dog and my cat, 
Back to my evening rub, 

Back—(I’m not sorry for that) 
Back to my sponge and my tub! 


No more ablution in bowl, 
No more absinthe to be had, 

No more fantastical roll, 
No more excursioning cad, 

And, to tell you the truth, on the whole 
I swear I’m uncommonly glad! 


Another Centenary. 
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| IN THE MATTER OF THE FENIANS. 


an Letrer rrom Tue O'Paun to Mr. Cornetivs MULuIGAN, oF 
Desir, Tatton, AT PRESENT IN CusTODY ON A CHARGE OF 
ry. 
TREASON. 


My prar Mr. Mutriigan,—When, a few weeks back and some- 
what to your surprise, I settled your little account, I had no idea that 
| you were contemplating the destruction of the British empire, and the 
| establishment of an Irish republic, with yourself and a few congenial 
spirits at its head. Had I been aware of this, I might possibly have 
postponed a pecuniary transaction which was more agreeable to your- 
self than tome. I believe that a traitor cannot recover debits, but 
then there are few cases in point. Asa general rule, you sce, tailors 
leave high treason alone. 

On the whole, I consider that they are wise to do so. For my dear 
Mr. Muiuican, whilst I am ready to admit that you have a pretty 
taste in the matter of waistcoats, I am not quite prepared to accept you 
as the chief of a provisional government. 

You are in gaol. You will be prosecuted, and probably found 
guilty. I grieve to think of such a possibility, but it is not at all 
unlikely that you will pass the next few years of your life in healthy 
but unremunerative and involuntary toil. I trust you will not be 
hanged. 

The patriotism of the O’Puuns is notorious. On a hundred fields 
of battle they have bled for the Green Isle. Sansrre.p, and in late 
years Emmetr, Wotre Tonge, Lonp Epwarp Firzornacp, all had an 
O’Puun amongst their counsellors. My father acted with Danie. 
O'Conne_t. In my own hot youth I worked with Tuomas Davis, 
Gavan Durry, and D’Arcy Mager, all of whom were men of courage 
and capacity, clever writers, thinkers, speakers. 

ut I declined to occompany poor Mr. Surru O’ Brren—green grow 
the grass over the tomb of a gallant gentleman—on that insurrec- 
tionary excursion which led him to a certain cabbage garden, and I 
very distinctly decline, oh, my Muuurean, to have anything to do, 
except in the matter of apparel, with you ! 

Am I satisfied with the condition of Ireland then? I am distinctly 
the reverse of satisfied. I consider that we have a good many 
grievances, besides suffering from a still greater number of calamities. 

The Irish Church question, the law of Tenant Right, these points, I 
think, we had better settle quietly in Parliament. The English 
Liberals are very heartily with us, and you will possibly excuse my 
saying that, for a political coadjutor, I prefer Mr. GLapstons to even 
Mr. Coxne.ius MuLiican. : 

But there are calamities which legislation by itself can’t obviate. 
I refuse to consider ‘a base and brutal Saxon government’’ responsi- 
ble for the average rain-fall of the Green Isle, for the potato disease, 
or for the cattle plague, just as I should shrink from holding Lorp 
Wopernovse responsible for measles, or regarding Sin Ronext Pex as 
the origin of small-pox. 

And our dear countrymen, after all, Mx. Mvuiiican, have certain 
little failings, which even the “ holy right of insurrection’’ wouldn't 
cure. If a man is averse to handling a spade, you don't cure him of 
| laziness by presenting him with a pike. 

But, humming “‘ The French are on the sea!’ and thinking of the 
| Americans, you have been confidently relying upon foreign aid. 
| Pardon me, but you were wrong. The real Yankee is too smart to 
| engage in a bad speculation, such as “The Deliverance of Ould Erin 
| Company (Limited),”’ and though he may not be particularly friendly 
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The thirteenth of October, | to Great Britain, he certainly wouldn't go to war for you. 


A few hundreds of Filibusters might possibly have got smuggled 


1866, will be the eight hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Hastings. Surely the gentleman who made such a hash of the | across to help you. Even this is problematical. But if they had, do 


SHAKESPEARE Commemoration might make a Hasty pudding out of | you remember what happened to a better man than yourself, Genera. 
| Lopez, when with Yankee adventurers he attempted to revolutionize 


this. 
Cuba? Sir, the Spaniards caught him, and in the public place of 
The Finnish of Fenianism. | Havannah they made him — a -_ - a men one penne the 
A patriotic party has sprung up in Finland, advocating national | punishment of the garotte— throttled him, sir, to death. . 

independence. ‘These cada aie themselves Fenomen. The | i sincerely trust, ons aeneey neler Snes _—o Coseemenens 
similarity of this name to the Irish Fenians is a curious Fenomen-on. doesn't intend to throttle you. Int P oo ve a bull-neck 
, and would suffer much physical pain. In the second, who the deuce 
| are you that you should be oted to die for treason? Sir, ancestors 

. of my own have laid their heads upon the block. 
The Puff Direct. After a few years of retirement, you will possibly become a wiser 
Tur Pneu-new-matic Despatch tube between Enuston-square and | man. If you do, you will quietly return to your trade. I don’t 
Holborn being nearly completed, we have sent one of our staff to advise you to give up politics. My tailor has as much right to be 
travel over the line and write an account of his trip. We have just political as I have. Agitate, sir, for the repeal of any grievances that 
received his first report, which we print in extenso :— may then still exist. On my conscience, I believe that we shall have 

THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH , | Temoved most of them whilst you are picking oakum. 

TT . wie | But if you have any sense of a you will then thank with 
(By our Srecian Reporter.) our whole heart and soul the poli who arrested you before you 
I'll be blowed if I.go.* | had done any positive m , and you will be duly thankful also for 





the frank eputle of Your former customer, 
Tux O'Pxvn. 


* This is not insubordination we trust, but the gentieman is Irish. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


By Our Crry CorresronpeEnt. 


For some time past the transactions at some of the leading houses 
(public) have been well sustained, and the representatives of commercial 
enterprise have had their hands full of transfers, most of which ex- 
hibit a downward tendency. There has been a very active demand 
for brewers’ stocks, and some smaller ones, represented by Brrcu'’s, or, 
as the new firm is now styled, Rive and Brymer’s have looked with some 
anxiety to the evidences of increased consumption immediately after the 
usual quarter-day payments. Large dividends, to the extent of sixteen- 
penny portions of fowl and ham, have been declared both at Laxe’s and 
at the “ Bay Tree,’’ while at the latter establishment several small 


investments, mostly in fourpenny plates of “ cold,” have been as satis- | 


factory as could well be expected during the present premiums on live 
or dead stock. 

An attempt was made only a few days ago to get up a combination 
against several merchants and brokers, who are in the habit of fore- 


stalling the public conveyances in their appearance in Threadneedle- | 


street at five o'clock in the afternoon, and filling up all the best places 
before the conductors can effect a discharge at the Royal Exchange. 
The result has been only partially successful, and as holders were 
firm, all that could be done was to run prices to a premium, though 


even then outside seats, and especially those upon the roof, ruled low, | 


and one or two well-known brokers threatened to suspend payment, 
though there was still a fair inquiry for (the evening) paper. 

In the money market the usual activity has been observed that 
usually attends quarter-day, although Government securities in the 
shape of the policeman, who loeks after the shoe-black brigade, have 
suffered slightly from a fall, which has been erroneously attributed to 
the pemovel ) 
retired to invest in a purchase of cooper at half and half per cent. 

The attendance on 'Change, especially in the morning, has been of 
a kind to promote transactions in shares, in which most of the usual 


occupants of the front steps are engaged when they come out for their | 


dinner-hour from the ae printing-offices. The representa- 
tives of the Spanish walk have been mainly occupied in the ineffectual 
effort to remove the bad odour to which their previous operations in 
the onion and tobacco markets have given rise; and it has been 
evident that many of the speculators (upon what they can get for 


of specie from the Bank of England, when the beadle | 
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| dinner), who are known to have secured the earliest places on the ex- 
| changed benches, have been suffering from the effects of tightness in 
| the (Hay)market on the previous night. From a similar cause there 
has been a run upon some few houses, and notably upon PunseELt’s, 
where ‘‘sodas’’ have been at a premium, and ginger-beers have 
divided the market with lemonades. 

According to latest inquiries there was a lightness in jam tarts, and 
in consequence of the increased demand for sandwiches, steaks have 
been at a slight discount, while kidney-puddings ruled heavy through- 
out the week. ; 

At the ordinary yesterday there was a flatness observed in the 
porter towards the afternoon ; but we can state on the best authonty 
(that of the beadle of the Exchange) that the fountain facing the 
Poultry showed more freedom, although it attracted little attention 
| from genuine investors. 

Some fears were entertained during a great part of yesterday that 
the circulation of the currency would be impeded in consequence of 
| invitations issued for a Civic tea party at the Mansion House, on 
which occasion the police, with their accustomed sagacity, thrust 
| pedestrians into the road; but these fears were happily unfound 
'and the business of the day was brought to a close without any more 
remarkable incident than the suspension of an officer of the Corpora- 
| Fete who had thoughtlessly invested ina new pair of patent elastic 

races. : 

There is nothing to report in bread stuffs but what you may easily 
Mark-lane and inwardly digest for yourself; and in the leather trade, 
although it was a skin(g) questions in vain, inquiries only resulted in 
the intelligence that no quotation has been made even for high tides. 


NOTICE.--By the desire of numerous correspondents, copies of 
‘““BUOYED WITH HOPE,” 
printed on toned paper, may now be obtained at the Office, price One Penny- 
Now ready, the Eighth Half-yearly Volume of FUN, being 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES, 
handsomely bound in Magenta cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Now Ready, the Trrtx, Preracs, anv Inpex, forming an exir@ 
Number, price One Penny. Also, now ready, Part LV. 


London; Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phonix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKEB, * 
80, Fleet-street, E.C.—October 7, 1865. 
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SHA«8IDR BENTIMENT. 


By a MaGazrne Contrievror. 
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THE MODERN DRAMA. 


IIl.—DANDY GEORGE; OR, THE CONFOUNDED HUSBAND. 


A New anp Oricrvat Drama By T*m T*yi*r, Avtuor or “ Sti1u 
Waters Run Deer;’ “Tue Tickxet-or-Leave Man;” “Tue 
Serr,” &c., &c., &c., &c., &e., &e., &e. 

Ix presenting our readers with a few specimens of a new and original 
drama by one of the most prolific writers of the day, who certainly 
understands French remarkably well, we desire to protest against the 
idea that it is merely a translation from Mourere. Dandy George is not 
the English equivalent for “ George Dandin,” nor The Confounded 
Husband for “‘ Le Mari Confondu.” ‘There is, no doubt, a general re- 
semblance between the two pieces, but the frequent allusion to topics 
of the day are, we should hope, quite sufficient to prove the originality 
of Mr. T*yL*r’s composition. Without further preface we proceed to 
give an extract from the first scene : 

Premier Act.—Scene l. 


Danny Grorcr.—Ah, that a woman, born-lady, is a strange affair ! 
and that my marriage is a lesson very speaking to all the peasants who 
wish to elevate themselves, above of their condition, and to ally | 
themselves, as I have done, to the house of a gentleman! | 
ws By the bye, I sincerely hope that the next attempt to lay | 
down the Atlantic cable will be more successful than the last. i. 
Nobility of itself is good; it is a thing considerable, assuredly ; but 
it is accompanied of so many of bad circumstances that it is very good 
not torub one’s self about it. I am become thereupon learned to my | 
expense, and know the style of the nobles when they make us, we | 
others, to enter into their family. . . Talking of family matters, | 
by the way, how exceedingly difficult it is to procure a good servant! | 
: The alliance that they make is little with our persons. It is | 
our property alone that they espouse ; and I should have more well | 
done, all rich as I am, to ally myself in good and frank nthood, 
than to take a wife who holds herself above of me, offends herself to | 
carry my name, and thinks that with al] my property I have not enough | 
purchased the quality of her husband! . « What a dreadful | 
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EXT with a thousand small affairs, 
I sought the sea—to drown my cares, 
Or lap in slumber smooth ; 
For like a cradle doth it keep 
A-swaying on its rocks, till sleep 
Will every trouble soothe, 


I did not seek the British shore, 
Meeting one’s friends is such a bore— 
Beside, I would repair, 
For change of air—not what you trace 
In any Cockney watering-place, 
Mere changes of “ that ‘ere.”’ 


T sought the coast of France—to meet, 
By chance, a French girl, sing sweet, 
With paket eyes of sable. 
Among the rocks her path picked she— 
No easy task !—but then, you see, 
She with her cane was able. 


Her stocking and her tiny boot 
She doffed, because she picked her route 
Where sea and shore did mingle. 
And far more delicate and neat 
‘Than was the late Adelphi treat, 
Her dainty sole-on shingle! 


She did not know one English word, 
Nor I a French one ;—’twas absurd, 
Yet somehow we were gleaning 
What each to each would fain express— 
And part by instinct, part by guess, 
We read each other’s meaning. 


We parted! And I long in vain 
‘To see that darling once again 
U'er weedy ledges skipping. 
Perfection she appeared to reach— 
She'd not a fault, though o'er the beach 
Tis true I caught her tripping. 








thing it would be, though, after all, were I to die of Asiatic cholera ? 


Let us hope that the reports which reach us are considerably exagge- 
rated. . . . Dandy George, Dandy George, you have ea 
foolery the most grand of the world! My house is frightful to me, 
and I re-enter not there without to find some chagrin. 

(In Mourenre’s poet the wife of George Dandin, Angélique, has a 
lover, Clitandre; but in Mr. T*y.*x’s production the feelings of a 
moral British audience are protected; and to prove the originality of 
our author we may mention that he only introduces a young 
man called Vavasour, who simply carries on a little Platonic flirtation 
with Dandy George’s wife, whose name is not Angélique, but Angelica. 
Angelica’s parents are partial to Vavasour and oppressive to Dandy 
George. This leads to a diverting original situation.) 

Tump Acr.—Scenez 13. 

Danny Gzonrce.—I attest the sky that I was in the house, and 
that—— 

Fatuer-tn-Law.—Silence yourself; this is an extravagance which 
isnot supportable. . . . y, you young dog, you're more extra- 
vagant than Winpuam ! 

Danpy Grororz.— May the thunderbolt crush meall to the hour if—— 

Fatuenr-1x-Law.—Break you not any further your head, and dream 
you to demand pardon to your wife. 

Danny Geonce.—Me! Todemand pardon? . . What, as if 
I'd been convicted at the Central Criminal Court? 

Fatusr-tn-Law.— Yes, pardon; and on the ficld. 

Danvy Georczs.—What! I 

Fatuen-1x-Law.—French-horn blue! if you reply me, I will teach 
you what it is to play yourself to us. 

Danpy Genman ke thou wouldest have it, Danpy Gzorosz! 





Tac. 
This piece, I need not tell you, friends in front, 
Runs, if you'll let it; runs not, if you won't! 
Here, where Burlesque hath often been the rage, 
I'd seek to purify the British come 
To Su#akesreane’s fame if you'll continue true, 
Why, Dandy George has nought to fear from rou! 





Be 
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TOWN TALK. 


By rue Savnrerer rw Soctrery. 


AVINGand except Fenianism, 
which is after all very “ emal 
potatoes ’’’ indeed—and those 
diseased ones—there is posi- 
tively nothing to write about. 
Even if there were, my short 
narrative would be far less 
interesting than the “long 
tails’’ the ardent sportsman 
is seeking in every cover. 
And hard enough work it is, 
too, for the trees are almost 
as leafy as they werein June. 
*. <A few elms here and there 

wee are just beginning to pay the 

mre debt of nature, reluctantly 

: doling out the yellow leaves 
> as the British taxpayer sheds 
his gold coins. Isuppose the 
country has not looked so 

“ jolly green” at this season 

of the year for a long time. 

Some people are ungrateful 

enough to find fault with the 





continuanee of sunny days, and say that the cattle plague and the | 


cholera are due to it. 

Les extrémes se touchent. That staunch Conservative Lorp Ropsrt 
Monracv has, as Proressor Rogexs pointed out in a letter to the Star 
the other day, been advocating communism, in a suggestion that a tax 
should be levied to recoup the farmers half their loss by the cattle 
plague. I am sorry to see such a radical change in one whose chief 
claim to public notice was his consistency. ‘The notion is certainly a 
little sccialistic. What will the Social Science people say to it? 

I nave just received a batch of cartes de visite of the great CHANG, 
taken by the Stereoscopic Company. ‘They are curiously successful 
in giving one a notion of his height. One in which he stands can- 
trasted with the ‘‘ Han Kow Rebel Boy,’’ Cuunc Mow, is very funny ; 
but I hope the camera has, as is usual for it to do, libelled the lady. 
CuanG is not flattered, but his expression is pleasantly rendered, 
whereas his wife—one can’t say “better half’ where the relative 

roportions are reversed—does not appear to advantage. By the way, 
it is interesting to read the autobiography of Cuano, and notice in 
how many instances the proverbs of the Chinese resemble some of our 
own old saws. I have run the little brochure hastily over, and recall 
the following instances :—“ ‘To strive is man’s part, but to accomplish 
heaven’s.”” “It is a waste of water to pour it on a duck’s back.” 
**One word to a wise man should be as one lash to a good horse.”’ 
The Confucian doctrine that we should “treat others according to 
the treatment we ourselves would desire at their hand” bears resem- 
blance to a higher teaching than that of proverbs. The story Cuane 
tells is amusing. His marriage was a romantic one for his country— 
he fell in love with his wife and she—well, I suppose she climbed in 
love with him, whereas Chinese marriages are generally arranged by 
the parents. Cuune, the dwarf is also victim to the tender passion. 
Short as he is he had a worse fall than fulling in love—he was pitched 
out of window by his beloved’s papa. I only hope the autobiography 
of Cuane is not written by some one else. 

Tus latest ‘“scnsation”’ is the invention by a gentleman in Scotland 
of machinery ‘ty which he makes mice spin yarn. According to his 


/ 
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TEE RETURN OF THE TOURIST. 
By At—r—n Sw—r—NE. 


Wuen September’s Kalends and Ides are over ; 
The merriest month in stubble and plain, 
Fills the pheasants, in ferny cover, 
With store of berries and gifts of grain ; 
And the papers rely on sensation leaders ; 
And columns are open to “ constant readers ;”” 
And whilome in foreign lands a rover, . 
The british touris§ comes home again. 


Come, O tourist, from foreign places, 
Oracle now of thy native town, 

With friends that wonder at forcign graces, 
With speech to a Delphic utterance grown ; 

Leave to Rarran.zez his mild Madonnas 

In the ancient halls of the great Colonnas ; 

For the “ Mossoo’s’”’ words and the strange grimaces 
Are answered only by surly frown. 


For the trips with the tickets of Coox are ended, 

And all the season of bags and bills, 

The Circular Notes tha$ his hand expended, 

The hearts that were weary of travelling ills ; 
And he’s been to Turkey, and swears by ALLAH ; 
To Rome, and looks scorn on Caracalla ; 

And by faithful Murray once more befriended, 

He gazes again on Enghish hills, 


For he comes by night and he comes 


eo by day, 
Slower of foot than the y : 

Speech with the beet Fil wong plait - 
The girl, “ma file,” and the boy, ‘ mon jils.”’ 
He's walked and ¢hat yound Pergr’s dome ; 

A new Bolanus* in m Rome ; 
While—as when clasgic swells held sway,— 
Still does the Capitol echo geese. 


But Dover is here and the luggage is right, 

And Poseidon's perils are safely g’er ; 
Fhe train is off in the heart ef the night, 

And shimmer the stars on the sounding shore, 
The train is off with a roar ang rattle ; 
But the tourist talks with the lips that prattle— 
To the gars that listen and take delight— 

The traveller's tales and the guide-book lore! 


——_—_—_— 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


Dear Sir,—I venture to implore your kind assistance in solving 
three questions which have troubled me night and day for weeks past. 
Can you tell me, sir, ; 

1. The difference between an acrobat and a living made by stealing 
india-rubber ? 

2. Why phrenology resembles a corollary ? and 

3. Why did the Greeks do more than any other nation to retard the 
progress of the fine arts? 

Answer me, dear sir, I beg, and receive the heartfelt blessings of 

A Tremp_tive Winow. 

*,* 1. One is an elastic incomprehensible, and the other 18 ap 










calculation immense fortunes are to be realised by this economy of | elastic income-reprehensible. 


diminutive labour. This is reversing the old fable. 
mus is to give birth to a mountain of profit. 

“No case. Abuse plaintiff's attorney,’ was the endorsement of a 
noted brief. I modify the maxim, and when there is “no news, 
appeal to the reader's feelings.”” My charity sermon in this instance 
has a text divisible into two heads. Firstly -—The National Lifeboat 
Association has published its Wreck-chart in that excellent little 
journal, The Lifeboat. From the chart I gather that although with the 
increase of our commerce there is naturally a larger number of wrecks 


The ridiculus | 


every year, the lives lost in those casualties are becoming fewer and | 


fewer each year, thanks to the exertions of this noble society, which 
stands in need of funds to carry on the good work. Secondly :—I 
have been looking over the twenty-sixth annual report of the News- 
venders Benevolent and Provident Institution, and see the balance 
might be bigger than it is, 
indebted, in some form or another, to the newsvender, an appeal on 


As every person who reads these lines is | 


behalf of the Institution is not out of place ; but as no less an orator | 


than Cuantes Dickens was President this year, and his speech is 


obtainable, 


} 


I had better content myself by recommending its perusal. | 


2. Because it’s a conk-illusion. 
3. Because they supplied lots of Phidias (of hideous) statues. 
Be happy, Epizer, 





THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


We understand that the “Hummums,” which were doomed, have 
had a reprieve. Mr. Bannus, who is on his way to England, is ahoys 
to purchase the * Hum ’em’’s for his private residence, 


A BIT FROM BRUSSELS. 
By Ovr Own VoLunTBer. 

I nave taken my part in the brotherly strife 

That for days has been going on here; 
And I find it’s a very true picture of life— 

A good many smiles—and a “ Tir.” 

os Oe toh. AAQr == 
* Conf. Hor. Sat. I. 9. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Seconp OcroBerR MEETING, WITH ANTICIPATIONS OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGESHIRE AT THE HovuGuton MEBTING. 
BELGRAVIA. 


Tue Newmarket Second October Meeting will have commenced 
before the burning words that Nreno.as is now about to write in the | 
MS. will be revealed to mortal eye, by being set up in type by the 
printer, than whom I am sure no one more attentive and obliging, 
though perhaps a little inclined to grumble when the old man is late | 
with his copy. Such, the Prophet is free to own, is often the case, he 
being irregular in his habits of literary composition, to which he was 
not brought up in early life, it having more resembled a rough-and- 
tumble to get his bread and cheese than the pleasing studies of the 
Academician Grove. (Please let the printer put “ Academician Grove” 
with a big A and a big G, it being meant as a compliment to PLato, and 
the printer sometimes taking upon himself to alter the Prophet's 
authorgraphy when such a course as todo so is not nessary.) 

And so, my merry men all, under which thimble is the little pea ? 
Salpinctes, Alabama, Privateer, Lansdown. Who is to win the 
Cesarewitch ? Wouldn't you like to know, my sportive readers? (Let 
the printer put the next part like a stage-play.) 

Nicholas.—W ould’st thou ? 

Sportive Readers.—Yes, we would’st, we would’ st. 

Nicholas.—And who is the proper person for to give you the tip, eh, 
my friends and patrons? Is it the Old Man ? 

Sportive Readers.—Yes, we would’st, leastways of course we mean, 
Yes, itis! Nuicenocas is him! 

Nicholas.—Am I right ? 

Sportive Readers.—Y es, we would’st! Give us the tip. 

Nicholas.—W ait a minute, you dear impatient creatures. Who was 
it that sent you Gladjateur for the Derby ? 

Sportive Readers.—tt was Nrettoras. 

Nicholas.—Who was the otity Prophet in the land, bar none, who 
foretold a dead heat at Ascot between Ely and General Peel, with the 
former to win at fhe second try ? 

Sportive Readers.—Come now, Nicrtoras, that’s pitching it a little 
too strong, that is. You might have foretold it; but you told us 
yourself that you forgot to post the letter containing the prediction, 
which in consequence never saw the light until after the race. No, 
Nrenoxas, stick to facts. Facts will speak trumpet-tongued in your 
favour, you good and gifted aged man. Never will it be forgotten 
whilst a single annal of the British turf remains, how gloriously you 
vaticinated the absolute winner of the St. Leger; only don’t 
exaggerate. 

Nicholas.—You are right, my worthy friends. The old man spoke 
from memory, which is apt to fail one at his period, but in future will 
always refer to his notes, and is prond and pleased to find you anxious 
for his tip about the Cesarewitch. Thinking that you would probably 
like a clear and definite selection, naming first, second, and third. 

Sportive Readers.—So we would’st. Old man, you are correct. 

Nicholas.—Thinking such, the Prophet has sent a private note to the 
Editor, than whom a more affable gentleman, though a little averse 
to raising Nicuovas’ weekly wages, asking him to arrange to have a 


Specra, Number or Foun, 


published on the 9th October, before this will be revealed to mortal 
eye as mentioned previous, so that there can be no collusion this time. | 
All square, my patrons, and no kid. In this number I pledge myself | 
to name 

First, Seconp, AND Turrp IN THE C2SARBWITCH. 


So that if the Editor accedes to my request you will be placed upon a | 
prouder pinnacle than the subscribers to any other sportive periodical, | 
bar none, though not inimical to any of them, there being room for | 
us all, live and let live, is my motto, though of course the prophecies | 
of Nicnoras stand upon a very different apex than some of his con- 
temporaries whom it would be invidious to name. | 

Sportive Readers.—WeNll, then, our trusty guide, would’st thou not | 
partake of some refreshment, say a bottle of sherry wine f 

Nicholas.—Yes, I would'’st—at least, no—don’t print ‘at, mind, 
because it looks undignified, and too colloquial, and might give the 
mistaken impression that the Prophet was a regular old sot, but put it 
down like this, more: No, I would’st not! After my prophecy have | 
appeared, after my selection have won, the old man will gladly cele- 
brate the festive and emolumentary occasion in the flowing bowl, but | 
not before, such being unbecoming of a Sportive Editor of the New | 
Serious, and now, to show that refusal of your hospitality is not 
prompted by ingratitude, let me give you in addition 

A Few Notes ow rus CaMBRIDGESHIRE, 


A hippic contest which will not take place before the 24th, so that I | 
shall have plenty of time to keep you posted up, and to-day will speak 
cursory. 








FUN. is 


Gladiateur is heavily weighted. 9 stone 12 is no joke, even to the 
winner of the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the Leger, not to s 
of triumphs on the Gallic Shore. : 

The heaviest weighted that ever won the ea was 
Lanercost, with only 8 stone 9, and Ae was & /four- old, while 
Gladiateur is only three, in spite of insinuation by people who want 
to have Ais teeth examined, though really much more foul-mouthed in 


their own. 
It is an enormous Wéight, but then the Frenchman is a good and 


gifted horse, and if the Count and Jennrnes really mean him, I wouldn’t 
advise you, my sportive friends, to lay too heavily against such ve 
clever gentlemen, than whom I am sure none more knowing, thoug 
perhaps a little———? 


P.S.—Keep a look oat for the Special Number. 
P.P.S.—I havé & good thing for next year’s Derby. 


Nicmovas. 





CHANG IN LONDON. 
Arm—“ Doodiah.” 
Tur Fychow uate br vad 
a 


In a pigtai 
And that’s the reason J Gome out 


In a big-tailed pigtail too! 
I've had to sail a, 
And I've had to 
From over the sta, where 
And are dressed in the 


With 


’ 
gfow green tea, 
way. 


Chinese 
When Caro home itt a i ship, 
d his sell was 4 bie tail | 

He'll have done seme good by his Cockney trip, 

And his big-tailed pigtail too! 
And then he'll feast all night, 

And play upon gongs all day ; ; 
And he’ll once more fly to his bird’s-nest pie 

In his eager Chinese way. 





Answers to Correspondents, 


A GentLeman, who began by leaving “ An Ode to Anger,” written 
on a collar, has called nis eat apparently left his whole stock. 
Will he kindly come with a eart, and remove hi contributions ? 

RK. D.—The offer of a serio-eomic poem, ten cantos long, is & temp- 
tation, more especially if its style be “a medley of Aniosto, Fontarng, 





Hvupienas, and Swirt,” and most especially if (although never 
published) it is “ perfectly a Nevertheless, we must 
decline. 


De. C*um*xo.—In writing to us you should really use some nom 
de plume, as the Beemaster of the Times does ; the public will find = 
out otherwise, and you're too oftén found out—im prophecy. Our 
Almanack will contain a Hieroglyphic for 1866. Look out for it. 

An Eannest Inquinen.—We believe that a selection from Turrgr 


| will form an early volume of Moxon’s Miniature Poets, and you 


may therefore look for your favourite poet, Crosx, before very long. 

A TraveLtten.—Don't be ridiculous! You want the reverse of a 
tarpauling. Watch your opportunity, and go and seo Mu. Bep- 
vokD acting the sailor in the Green Bushes, and you'll see a Pavut- 

r-ing. 

Geena cannot tell you where to send subscription to the 
fund for indemnifying Miss Burner Courts for the loss of her cows. 
But we would remind you not to give all to this charity, as a subscri 
tion is afoot to supply the Maneuis oy Weerminsten with a few sim 
luxuries. 

Bextra has three suitors, all equally eligible. The first is tall and 
dark, the second short and fair, the third middle-sized and brown. 
Their means are about equal, and she believes all love her alike. 
In this difficulty she appeals to us, and wishes to how she shall 
make her choice. We only see one way out of the puzzle and that is 


* toss up.” 
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THE GREAT RYDE TRAGEDY. 
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on . ~N ~ 


Angelina :—“ Ou, Epwin, IF YOU LOVE ME, SAVE, OH, SAVE MY Jest back hair!” 


SPOTS IN THE SUN. 


Some folks feel a panic 
At changes organic— 
(Or organophanic, 

I cannot say which, 
For there’s really no knowing)— 
The sun has been showing, 
Which on appear going 

To some awful pitch. 


For he’s more than one chasm, 
That no cataplasm 
Could hide—one chap has ’em, 
Who writes to the Times, 
As so many leagues 
That to count them fatigues 
(Who with Baprace intrigues, 
I hold guilty of crimes). 

But all that been wrote, oh sphere 
Touching your photosphere— 
Pshaw, pish, and go-to! —’s fear, 

Blind as a bat! 
a _ scientific 

ey ll cry in a jiffy “ C- 

Caleund Ht —tenrifio P 

There's nothing of that! 
“It’s only the sun 
Who's a bit overdone, 
And it’s really no won- 

. -Der, considering how 

These six months together, 
Straight off in a tether, 
We've had such hot weather :— 

We're having it now!”’ 











ABOUT THE GREAT BIG GIANT. 
By a Lirttte Boy. 


Dear Mister Fun,—I and my sister have been to see the Chinese 
giant, Cuane, the tall man of Fychow, and I like it very much, and 
I write to tell you so because I like you and laugh at you 80 much, 
and spend a penny on you every week, and always look out for 
Wednesday. ; 

So perhaps you would like to hear what I think of the giant. 
Well, then, you know he is very tall, but he is not wicked nor cruel, 
as giants used to be in the good old days, and he shook hands with 
me, and I was not afraid, and Mrs. Cuane is a very nice woman, 
though her feet are too small, and she is married to Mr. CHANG, a0 
they both have fans. 

Mr. Cuune Mow is a dwarf, littler than I am, though much older, 
and he is very proud of himself though ugly, and likes to make the 
people laugh, and he sings songs and pretends to fight, and when Ma. 
CHANG carries him round the room as nurse does baby, Mz. Cuune 
Mow, the dwarf, thinks a deal more of himself than Mr. CHANG 
does, though Mr. Cuane is ever so much the taller. 

And my papa said that the Englishman who gave the lecture ¥% 
too flippant, and had no right to chaff his audience (and please, dear 
Mr. Fun, if I spell any hard words wrong, to let some of your clever 
young men correct them, for my papa, who is tall, though not near 8? 
high as Mr. Cuan, says thatitis a hard thing to write English, and I 
am only a little boy, and what a large spelling-book- Mastsr Cua%@ 
must have had when young, and what a lot he must read ata time). 
My papa said that both Mr. and Mrs. Cuano were handsome, 40 
that their manner was perfectly grave, courteous, and Oriental, 
he wished the lecturer’s manner had been the same. 


Mr. Fun, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
A Latte Bor. 
P.S.—Mnr. Cuane is 7 feet 8, and Iam 2 feet 11. 


Innere eee 
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WHAT IT MUST COME TO. 


’'VE BEEN SO HARD-WORKED LATELY I’M QUITE DONE UP!” 


Sol (to Time) :—“* WHY DON’T I RISE? 


i 
i 
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MRS. BROWN AND THE GLAZIER. 


I’m sure I don’t know what the world is a-comin’ to, that I don’t, 
for the way as parties goes on isawdacious as I never did. Why, you 
ain’t safe in your own house, as Brown says is a Englishman's castle, 
not as I'd wish to have one for to live in myself thro’ knowin’ what 
they is, as I've seen with my own eyes, where my own aunt lived and 
died, as the sayin’ is, bein’ a place called Rochester, as you did use to 
get at easy by the boat to Gravesend, and a "bys as runned reg’ lar. 

Of all the ruinated old places, with no roof on and holes all round 
you, with a wind enough to turn a mill, and I should say as they must 
have been strong constitutions in them days, and must be fond of air, 
and not mindin’ the cold thro’ a-wearin’ iron plates all over’em didn’t 
feel it, as must have been uneasy for to sleep in I should say, not to 
say a-pressin’ hard on the body, as I never could bear even a steel 
busk myself, and do not hold with them restraints, as must be 
hurtful. 

But I was a-settin’ noddin’ a bit, thro’ its being duskish arter tea, 
and not a-carin’ for to light a candle too soon, when I hears a sharp 
crack as woke me up sudden; but I says, ‘“* P’raps it was fancy,”’ and 
didn’t take no more notice, and it wasn’t till the next day as I was 
a-standin’ at the winder, and see a party a-keep a-touchin’ of his cap 
and a-pointin’. So thinkin’ as he were p'raps took silly, I didn’t 
make no remarks till he rung the bell. 

I says to the gal as answered it, and was a-talkin’ to him at the 
gate, ““ Whatever ig it?’’ She says, “ He wants to know if he shall 
mend you.” 

“Mend me!” I says; “he’s amaniac.” ‘“ Yes,’’ she says, “he is, 
for he don’t speak no English proper,” as prowed to be a foreigner. 

So I says, “‘ Whatever is it, mounseer’’’ thro’ knowin’ how they 
likes to be talked to; but he jabbers away as sounded Jewish to me, 
and kep’ a-pointin’ to the parlour window, and if there wasn’t a pane 
starred all over, as must have been the crack as I heard over night, 
and them Harker boys, the plague of the place, a-throwin’ stones all 
about, as is highly dangerous, and cost their own mother a front tooth 
comin’ sudden round the corner. 

So I says, “ Whatever will you do it for?” 
shillin’, sixpence,”’ as the gal heard him. 

So I says, “That ain’t dear,” to myself, “‘as will be half-a-crown if 
I sends to the glazier.” 


fle says, “ One 


LL. 


So I says, ‘I’m agreeable ;’’ but of all the | 


knockin’ and crashin’ as he made I never did, and cracked two in | 


doin’ it, as he says he’d do a-makin’ signs like. 

When it was done if he didn’t say as he would have five shillin’s, 
a-holdin’ up his fingers for the money. 

I says, “Go along with your rubbish, I won’t pay you.” 
“You pay me, you pay me,” a-keepin’ on a-hollaring at me. 

So I says, “‘ Liza, you open the front door wide,” and I ups with the 
tongs, as was handiest, and says, “‘ Now you go peaceable and quiet, 
or things may be unpleasant,’’ and puts the eighteenpence on the 
table, as he collared precious quick, but says, “‘ More I vill ’ave.” 

“Will you,” says I, “now go.” Well, he kep’ a-backin’ and 
a-backin’, me a-follarin’ him up with the tongs, as he seemed for to 
srink from like, but when he gets to the door-mat there he stops, and 
wouldn’t let the gal shut the door thro’ puttin’ in his foot, as was 
my orders. 

I says, “ Get out, will yer.’”’ “ No,”’ he says, “‘my money, my money.” 

So I gives a plunge at him with the tongs, as I didnt think as 
would have reached him, but ketched him in the side, nothin’ for to 
signify, as wouldn't have knocked a fly off, as the sayin’ is, when if 
he didn’t scream out and falls backards down them three front steps 
of ours, as I shouldn't so much have cared about the fellow a-fallin’ 
backard on if it hadn’t been as that good soul, Mrs. YaRpLey, were 
a-comin’ up that very minute, as is a@ lusty figger, and not as active 
as she used to be thro’ lumbago, as has crippled her these two yearg, 
and if they didn’t go and roll down both together to the gate. 

I never did haye such a fright in my life, for I heard poor Mus. 
Yarpiey give a sort of a somethin’ between a groan and a hollar, as 
was the breath a-bein’ knocked out on her, and the glass ag he was 
a-carryin’ under bis arm a-crushin’ and shiverin’ all over, and as 
ever me and Liza could do would get the fellow up, as pretended to 
be stunned, and groaned frightful. 

Well, what to do I couldn't tell, and if it hadn't been for the 
butcher boy as come up, and a milkwoman, as is natural stropg thro’ 
carryin’ them pails, as braces up the figger, I don’t think as we ever 
should have got that wagabond for to move, as had got his back agin 
poor Mrs. Yarnuzgy’s chest till she was black in the face. : 

Of all the cussin’ as ever I beard that willin give into, a sayin’ as 
Thad killed him with broken glass worth a sovereign scattered all 
over the place; but law, I didn’t pay no attentions to him thro’ 
a-gettin’ Mus. Yarpiey into the parlour, as had come to spend the 
day, with the crown of her bonnet stove in, and her new gownd all 
wit, walk and putty, to say nothin’ of the broken glass ag had 
wor in. 


He says, 








| 


; 





It’s a mercy as she wasn't killed, and,” in fact, when I see her 
a-settin’ takin’ her dinner comfortable, as she did in about a hour’s 
time, I was thankful, bein’ a heavy figure for to fall, as must weigh 
many tons if she’s a ounce. 

But as to that wagabond as Fd had the law on; but, bless 
you, there’s never a policeman about you was to scream your life 
out; he swore awful as he'd have me up. I says, “Do your wust, 
_ is my house, and Broww jg my name,” as I wouldn't deny was it 

ver so, 

_ But, law, the fellow kep’ on a-talkin’ and a-groanin’, a-rubbin’ of 
his side, that at last I give him the five shillin’s for to go in peace and 
quietness, thro a-wantin’ for'to 0 in and see to the dinner, as were a 
roast fowl with a nice bit of pickled pork, some nice French beans, 
and a damson tart, as that gal’ was nq more capable of lookin’ arter 


than flyin’. 

I certainly was say when I see that fellow as soon as he'd got 
the money run down the ce and turn gound for to put his fingers 
to his nose, as the old me, as met him with. fetchip’ the tart, as 

cow, and that most of his glass wae iragments 


he called me a 
a-ready made for the ae. 

When Brows ones only laughs and calls me Old Gaeenhorns, 
as said 28 on 3 ae oldest ee out with them ier chaps, as 
goes and brea win with their hands over pight reg’ 
as ay glaziers at all. = _ OREE mRGRY 196 tor, 

ut glad I was to see it come home to him, for i only last 
Sunday as Brown read it ouf to me from the . the ‘mame 
wagabond, no doubt, had begn g-tryin’ it on with @ y up in 
Finsbury, as isa monk thro’ bein’ close to the Catholig 
a many on them about, and if that monk and his g 
and kick him out of the house, as I was glad on, and ¢ 
may be a warnin’ to him, as is sure to come to a bad 






y didn't up 
hopes as it 


A audacious falsehood as he is, tho’ a light character he must be, 
for Mrs. Yarpiry hadn't as much as a bruise, tho’ there's no tellin’ 
what a shock may do a-takin’ of you sudden in camim! y as is 









a thing I never could a-bear thro’ bein’ frightful 
as well I knows t@ my cost thro’ once a-rollin’ 
bottom of twelve one New Year's Day evenin’, 
and cinders throw’'d down on; but I am glad ag 
wouldn't give fellow no satisfaction, and said ag 
perfect right in kickin’ him out as I wish I'd a done, a 
as put in the glass shameful, and as green as grass with 
as makes everythin’ look crooked outside. 


seam in it, 
mal But law, if it ain't one 
thing it’s another, aud really there's no tellin’ a thief from an honest 
man now-a-days, as is a thing as I don't hold with, 





URBS IN RURE. 


By a LONDONER OUT OF TOWN. 


Tur Cit who for his holidays 
Leaves town as I've, for one, dane, 
Will find on all sigdes meet his gaze 
Remembrances of London. 


For him, who, though he’s out of town, 
Still London leayes his heart in, 

The swallow, when the sun goes down, 
Reminds of Day anp Maxtin. 


And where the stepping-stones provide 
A safe, if not a quick ford, 

He cannot o'er the streamlet stride 
And not recall hie Pick-roxp. 


The conics leaping o'er the sward 
Leave footprints in the dews, 
That bring to mind the big placard 
Of “ Ranurrs’ boots and shoes.”’ 


f in the fields a lass he meets, 
iiis memory swift will range 

From th’ artless way in which she greets 
‘Lo a 'bus towards the Exchange. 


THE NEWEST PNEUMATIC NEWS. 
Ovr special reporter, after asserting Hibernically, * He'd he ed 
if he'd go,” went, and on arriving at the end of his jou 
that “he was blowed,” but he did not mind as it was all done for Bp. 





THIS BEATS ALL. | 
A counesronnent of the Pall Mall Gazette flogging by 
machinery. We understand that America in to adopt the plan 
with a view to carrying out its long promise of whipping creation. 
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Wi iivin Uf EL ort TEMPERANCE LYRICS. 


RY Had erie 
VP ; Will i 
Nas AEA II 4 W// Pah | A SONG OF SODA-WATER. 
UA Amer — 74, as lh va oe ; 
ee poet a | WA It) if | ayy ty, . | I rove the water of the rippling rill, 

er eA +9 yy toe ; Of white cascades that thunder in the mountains ; 
The water of the lakelet, vexed or still ; 

The water, even, of the Drinking Fountains ! 
I love the water of the brooks that rise 

In grassy glades, and “ make a sudden sally ;”’ 
The water of the lonely mere, that lies 

Half hidden by the haze that shrouds the valley ; 
And, for my Song requires this plaintive coda, 
I love the water that is charged with Soda. 





I love the “ cry of Dart’’ amid the waste, 

When the wide moor is hushed in midnight slumber; 
And—such my catholicity of taste !— 

I love the Tyne, the Thames, the Tweed, the Humber. 
I love the roaring of the flood in spate, 

Boisterous and brown, that rushes from the highlands ; 
But equally I love, I beg to state, 
The watery whispers breathed round osier islands ; 
| And, for my Song requires this plaintive coda, 
| I love the popping of my bottled Soda! 
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“QO Fons Bandusie,” glittering like glass, 

But brighter and with more resplendent crystal, 
If ever by thy waters I should pass, 

How gladly would I fill my pocket-pistol! 
More gladly far than at the German wells 

Of Baden and of Ems, which to my thinking 
As beverages are confound sells— 

Good for the gout, but horrible for drinking! 
And, still my song requires its plaintive coda, 
I love the water that is charged with Soda ! 


| The Bacchanal, of course, may take offence ; 
May doubt the nature of my locus standi ; 
May hint that soda is a mere pretence, 
And that I much prefer it mixed with brandy. 
ry | | **Sodaand B.” I own is very good; 
Though I’ve “ sworn off” I don’t deny its merits ; 
TOO LATE FOR THE POST. | But exercise, good hours, and wholesome food, 
mae . ; Tos Are better stimulants than ardent sperrits ; 
Ebriosus (paternally patting the post):—‘ WuaT, NOT GONE A BED YET: | &o Jet my Song have this triumphal coda 
Come, I SHAY, MY LIL’ MAN, ITSH HIGH TIME YOU WERE TUCKED UP AN’ | J gtick to unadulterated Soda! . 
ASLEEP !”’ 





— 


Scene 2.—A wretched cabin. SHaun THE Post, ARRAH-NA-POGUE, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE. and a wedding party of male and female peasants. The wedding party 
Re-cast py A Brvutat Saxon. drunk. The Mc Coul hiding. 
Music — *Paddy’s Wedding.” 


Act I. : 
Anpy Recan.—Shaun, sing us , 
Scene 1.—Glendalough by moonlight. The moon illuminated at the ex- Suan (maudlin icc cdiilies ak boys ? 
pense of the English tax-payers. Anpy.—“ The Wearin’ 0’ the Green.” 
Enter Tut Mc Covt. Suaun.—Whisht! whisht! Wud I be singin’ “The Wearin’ 0’ 
Tux Mc Covt.—I am a rebel, and hope to be always received as such. | the Green,’’ within ear-shot of the barks (barracks) ? ; 
(Indulgent British audience applauds.) Anpy, Micnazt, Pappy, anpD Cornzy.—We'll watch that none 0 
Enter Ravrargrs, Anpy Recan, Micuaznt Driscort, Pappy Byrn, the sojers hears you. 
Cornegy O'Noo.aGuan, «ce. (Andy, Michael, Paddy, and Corney go off to give information at the 
Rarranees.—Long life to the Mc Coul! barracks that Shaun is singing a seditious song.) 
(They prostrate themselves before him.) Shaun sings : 


Mc Covr.—Bless ye, brightest jewelsin the crown of Erin. And | I met with Napper Tandy, and I says, “ What do you here?” 
what have ye brought the chieftain who will never desert the boys | He answers, ‘These are jolly days, blood's spillin’ everywhere ; 
who thieve for him or the emerald flag of his own native isle ? | Them Saxon dogs is killing every one that can be seen, a 
Music—*“ Garryowen.” Because their clothes are black, or hwhite, or blue, or grey, or green. 
The Rap we Sill itl he Enter Tue O’Grapy and soldiers. 
( Rapparees give him wr eeeat hich they have stolen in the Tur O’Grapy.—Arrest everybody for sedition; also Arrah-na- 
Me Covt.—Whisht! I emell the blood of an Enclish | Hia Pogue for harbouring the rebel Beamish Mc Coul ! oa ; 
boys, hide! — oo | = of an Bnghshman. 41ide,/ Snaun (jealously).—Are ye afther hidin’ him on my weddin’-day © 
, (The Rapparees and the Mc Coul hide.) Arran (to Shaun).—Sure, darlin, it was only that I might give him 
Enter Mu. Micnwart Feeney, a respectable and solvent man. up to the Govvernment, and so get the rewar-rud (reward). 


’ . ! 
Feeney (incautiously).—I have al ° Ao SHAUN (melted to tears).—Alanna asthore! Core of my heart! 
I hope I nt not ee any of ran nt eee in gold Krincshigshivabathongrauagh ! (Embraces her.) 
Mc Oost Beam is he armed ? =we cena Aas tulle ak is = gre Sout ie 
RarraRErs.—We thi , os | Soxuprers (who have been searching the house).—Gone ! 
Mc Goce. ibaremaanhar And he's not lookin’ ! | Tue O’Grapy (knowing the habits of the peasantry).—Remember the 
Music—“ The Shan van Vocht.” reward offered for his apprehension is £500. 
Th Nu E ’ : 6 , Suavn.—lI’ll give him up for half that sum. 
(They fa upon Feeney and beat him until he is senseless, take the money Arrau.—And I for half that. 
Jrom his pocket, offer it to the Me Coul, who stands upon the necks of | SHavun.—Och, shame on yez to undersell your husband on his wed- 
Regan and Byrne. They then wave a green flag, and shout “ hurroo !"’ \.din’-day ! ( They fight.) 
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Anpvy Recan.—Sure, O’Grady, I'll give up the Mc Coul too. OUT-OF-TOWN TALE. 

Mixe.—And so will I. ; 4 : ; : 

Pappy.—And I. - Eprror,—Brussels is a beautiful little city, crammed full of interest- 

Corngy.—And I. ing associations. But as I don't think it right to take the bread out 
of poor Murray’s mouth, I am not going to specify them particu- 


Tue O’Grapy (conscious that he is the des tof kings—that ¢ ; ; 
of Irish kings).— yan ee ee Post Z eae Oh Ainge See ae | larly. Not that Murray has dealt well with me; I am sulky with 
| Murray. I don’t believe in his hotel recommendations, and I don’t 


mIw.—Hwh P a 
ee eee know. | think he is a good judge of pictures. He has an arbitrary way of 
Suaun.—Who has bethrayed me ? dealing with hotels and pictures which is very convincing as you read 
Tur O'Grapy.—The Me Coul. about them in the train on your journey ¢o a place, but when you come 
PEASANTRY.—Blessin’s on the Mc Coul | to read over his dicta about them, after having had the advantage of 

, | a practical experience of them, you find that you and he are at logger- 


(Shaun is made prisoner. The peasantry Fall on their faces end worship | heads on many important points. For instance, why does he place 
the O'Grady, the descendant of kings—that is, of Irish kings.) the Hotel Bellevue at the head of the hotels in Brussels? Is it becange 
.Music—“ St. Patrick was a gentleman. itis dear? Is it because the tad/e-d’héte is offensively pretentious ? 
Act TT. | Is it because the sprited oe avails himself of every oo 
Scenz 1.—Rathoer, Rathnt ‘bitin eels cide -,| of turning the nimble half-franc that the inexperience of the 
CENE ~ ” ge or Rat fe indeed a 2yu wore near Dublin | traveller may offer him? Mes. Jf you should ever go to the Belle- 
Pez’ yO e may roam through this world. Vue at Brussels, never tell the concierge to call a cab for you—go and | 
Enter Fanny Powsgr, of Cabinteely. call it for yourself. If you don’t he will send for a vehicle about one- | 
Fayny.--Sure the O'Grady loves me, and I loye the Mc Coula| third the size of an ordinary faere, but in every other respect exactly 
little, so I pretend to love both. It is such a noble thing to be a rebel, | like one, and you will be charged fifty per cent. above the author | 
© | tarif on the ground that it is not a public carriage, but the private | 





—— 





Enter Tur Mc Coun. | property of the hotel-keeper. Also, if you propose to go to Waterloo 

Mc Covi.—My own one! | to-morrow, don't be swindled into “ booking” your place at the Belle- 
Fanny.—Mine for ever. (Ziiey embrace.) Vue, to-day, for the “ booking"’ does not ensure you an particular 
Enter Tur O'Grapy. seat, or indeed, any seat at all, and it may rain, in which case you 


Fanny (aside to O'G).—Whisht! I only brought him here to give | _ Brusselsis a charming little Paris with fine public buildings, statues, 
| fountains, cafés chantants, theatres, music-halls, arcades, tasty shops 


him up to you. st , 
| full of charming little Parisian absurdities, and everything that can 


Tue O’Grapy.— What do I see! will probably not go at all. | 
‘Tue O’Grapy.—Gostheraflooshagra! | 


Mc Covt (to Fanny, jealously).—I see you had an appointment with make a three wecks’ sojourn delightful to visitors from grimy London. | 
my rival. | Indeed, if it were not for its immediate proximity to the field of 

Fanny (to Me Coul).—Whisht! I only brought him here that yon , Waterloo, it would be unexceptionable. But Waterloo! Isn't thata | 
might meet him. | pull-back ? When you go to Brussels, have the moral courage to 
Me Covi.—Hurrog! resist the temptation of mounting those attractive four horse stage 
Tue O'Grapy.—Hurroo! (They fight. Both are nearly killed.) | coaches with the guards who wind theirhorns. They are gay things to 
Fanny (looking at them).—It is themselves that are the dandies. look at, but they will carry you through as desolate and dispiriting a 
Music—‘ When history’s pages !”’ day as you ever spent. They will rattle you over noisy stones and 
Souare 8. : blessiadieiniel| Giishiane Camels adic Oe Te dusty roads to the village of Waterloo, where you will be ordered 
"aaa enna. gall oF yem, ble UNGLISH “'FPICER, to descend and inspect a monstrous building in which are erected 
o R. ICHAEL EENEY, the only respectable persons present, sVo | tablets to the memory of the killed at Waterloo. You will pay half- 
evidence of any sort ts given. | a-frane for this privilege, and will then be taken on to the farm of the 
| Haye-Sarnte on the field of battle. Here you will be given in 
| custody to a guide, who will give ~ a tramp of about five miles over 


Tue Presipent.—We find Shaun guilty. 
' 

land, and who will give youina | 
' 


Tue Peasantry.—Hurroo! 


THE Presipent.—And sentence him to be hanged. _| ploughed and otherwise disfigure 
Tur Peasantry.—Hurroo! | peculiar dialect of his own, what you presume to be an account of the | 


Andy, Patrick - " oe» th » pf | great battle; but why, why he should take the trouble to inventa | 
(Andy, Batrick, ayd Shayn's immediate friends qpply for the afice af language of his own in order to describe it to you, when he could do it 


executioner.) : es , : : ; 7 

ee ; ary - satisfactorily in his native French, is a problem which will, I suppose, 
Music—“ The sprig of Shillelagh ! never be solved. He will make you look at a museum of Waterloo 
Acr ITI. curiosities ; he will make you ascend a preposterous artificial mound 


Scene.—Ballyhetagh Castle. Suavuwn discovered in a dungeon. He breal:s | en _ a ae aoe _~ know 1i ‘ why by 
open awindow and climbs up by the ivy until he reaches the tower, | the a hg ot hat saan ‘cog ogg t aad e not the 
where he finds Faynx Pownr advising Annau when she is a widow | a ee Pa f wag pe P th af Sty hd oT 
to marry the O’Grapy. ARRAH consents. The O'Grapy and | ees aa we ya ee a eons ang ill roahd Callanat 
Mo Coun and peasantry enter from opposite sides and begin to fight. | proug: half f ae a oh eee awe > bei need for 
When the battle is at its height, Mn. Micuart Feunzy, who since the | eae f “4 > 7 Pa aos spel et he pe * nt te. 
last act has been promoted to the office of Secretary of State, enters a of th salar The o will hy aeons dieich will Loeak 
with one policeman, who takes the coutending parties into custody. mean q ‘ne nad os ini ‘Mage ¢ ¢ Water _ — it did witl i 
The O’'Grapy ts offered his liberty, which he accepts gratefully. | Md I = ot h Saas r. il i. ; de ir } ho one? 
The O’Grapy then makes an offer of his hand, and tie prospect of an one Aes eavy) where it wi FOPAITO?, ,. ; 

_jolting over the detestable road to Brussels you will be deposited at 


Set ee - 


Trish throne to Fanny Power, who rejects him and seeing that Mr. 7 : ispiri j least, I was. 
Micuae. FEENEY is the nan most likely to get on in the world, | y en 2 et ee ere : tes in the Market Place, 
proposes to him and is accepted. | which is as curiously picturesque a spot as you will find within fourteen 


Tue Peasantry (falling on their faces to Michaed Faeney).—Lang | 
life to the QO’ Feeney ! 
Music—‘“ The Exile of Erin.” 


CURTAIN. 


hours of London. Here the counts Egmont and Horn were beheaded 
in 1668, by the detestable Alva, and are two statucs erected to 

their memory a few years ago. Asa work of art they aro admirable. 
Stolen fruit is sweet; the cigar is never so fragrant as when smoked 
in a railway carriage in Mr. Dayman’s district, and lace ia never so 
hen snnagied at enormous pesaae nena eae 

, considerable ris e police-court exposé. suppose t it isto 

Any other Article To-day ? inherent love of doing what we ought not to dothat I must attribute 
We have taken the trouble to lift from the columns of a contempo- | a longing to visit a continental gambling piace whenever I am on the 
rary the following advertisement, in which there secms to be a most Continent. So as I am within three hours or so of Spa, to Spal 
laudable effort to reeoncile the creed and the counter :— intend to go. The pleasure of doing wrong is enormous, even when it 
is tempered by the possibility of a serious punishment, bat when 








O DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, in a Drapery Establishment, a | eee cel 
T YOUNG MAN to take principally the gentlemen’s and hosiery departments. wrong-doing 1s legitimised, not to say encouraged, by an « | 
Galary £20. A Dissenter preferred. Address A. B., Mr. H ’s, Essex House, | Christian government ite attractions are positively irresistible. a 

, Essex. | gambling watering place, the best of us become gue —s 
at existed such an institution as a place at which murder un- 


Fancy the intense horror of a Nonconformist counter-jumper 


finding that some Church of England customer had run up little bill puniabed, the best of ys would become murderers. At least J should, 
' Sy 
j 


including exactly thirty-nine articles ! 


t then I am a 





THE LONDON-BRIDGE RAILWAY. 


"A Letrer rrom AnnNA Marra Sims. 


Dear Aunt Hicains,—Goodness knose what you must all of thort 
not to see me before this, and if it was not for fear of giving youa 
turn, [ shood of called direckly I come back; for back I am, thow 
expected no doubts to be a mangling korse with railway wheels over 
me somewheres on that beastyall line, wich you never ketch me out 
for one of them excurtions agin, even when I have my full Monday, 
4s missis won't let be offen. 

You little thort when I stopped beyind to get that pocket-bottle 
filled, that I shud go and be took to forrin parts; but such has been, 
as well I know it; and threw all my sufferin’s over the ocean I was 
wonderin’ what had becum of you all, as was most likely only at 
Brighton sicks ours by the sea-side, with Uncre Birr, and me lost 
and ony kep’ off stericks through the skreems of the indians. 

QO that orful platform! If this is your excurtain railways give me 
a omlibus, or a boat with a srimp at Gravesen’ or even Grinidge. 
What with the boxes and bags of lugige, an’ the fine misses with there 
nobs of ‘air stickin’ out behind like boxin’-gloves, as poor Jog that 
got locked up used to get his livin’ by sparin’ with the sportin’ gents, 
and the lap-dogs and poll-parrots, and great monkeys of fellers with 
beards and murstarches, and the foriners all jabberin’ like monkeys, 
and then the bells a-ringin’ and the men in velveteen soots a-runnin’ 
over you with wheelbarrors, and larfin’ at you for gettin’ in the way, 
and callin’ out “by yer leave’? a purpose to flurry you, and 80 
skrunsh your tocs, I thort I shood a had a fit. But presently a bell 
rings like mad, an’ somebody calls out, “This way for the scurshun 
train,’ an’ away we all toar like mad, me carried right through in a 
m ‘bo’ peeple, an’ not even arksed for my tick t, as I had somewhere 
in my redicule, but my things amost pulled off of my back, and that 
din adful ‘ot that Iwas thankful when I got pushed into a caridge, and 
the train off before [ was conscienshus. Then I found I was along 
with a party of forin people: two women with only one bonnet and 
the other a big cap with such gofferin as I never see, and them an’ 
the men talkin’ such rubbish as I couldn't understand, and was proud 
of my own langwige to hear sech. Not but what they was civil 
‘ nut, for what shood they d ) but open a cupple ot baske ts, and out 
with Germin sassidge, as was put into buttered rolls, and apples and 
pears and plums, and all set to a-catin, as I've alwis heard them 
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foriners don't eat so muchas us, but now I know that’s gammin, though 
I must say a snack was acceptible too after my flurry, and I hands 
out the case-bottle, and says to one of the women, ‘ Peraps,’’ I says, 
“you'd take a little drop of caudle.’”’ Then she smiles and says, 
“Common.” And I says, “ Not at all common, it cost me two-and- 
fourpence.”’ Then she laughs and says, “O. d. v.’”’? And I says, 
“Yes, drinkey some, vooley vu,” becos I'd picked up a word or two 
of French from Miss Emty, and then they all laughs and passes the 
bottle round. : 
Well, when the train stops, and, oh! them tunnels and me with 
foriners, as nobody knows what they might be, the men calls out, 
“This way to the boat,’ and off we all sets runnin’, and I thinks, 
“ Well, I shall see ’em on board at all events,’ meanin’, of corse, all 
of you. My! how that there boat did go up and down. I tumbled 
down a ladder somewheres into a cabin, where them foriners was that 
bad as set me off, and there I was till we stopt at some great stone 
thing as they call a pier, and then I says to myself, “I'll go ashore and 
wait till they comes out.’ But, low and beyold you, the feller asks 
me for my ticket, and I says, “I’ve no ticket but this,” and gives it 
him. ‘Why,’ he says, “this is for Brighton.’ “ Well, this 
Brighton,” I says, “ain't it?’’ And he says, ** No, but it was Callis. 
And I says, ‘* Well, an’ where is that 7’? And he says, “ Why, France. 
And then I sinks down on a stone as they wind the ropes round, 
and has a good cry, and a lot of foriners comes round arguin, and 
one of ’em says, “I spit English,” he says; ‘‘ you baggidge.”’ 
And I was that worked up that he had a long nose, an’ I up, an 
though he hadn't hair of no length to speak of, I clawed on to his 
nose as made him ‘owl I warrants. “ 
“ Now,” I says, “ you'll learn to call your names to a Britain, 4s, 
I says, “never will be slaves, though a survint of all work.” 
And two soldiers with drawed muscats come, and was takin’ m° 
away when who should I see but Ann Potrick, as lives next door 
nussmaid, and had come with her master and missis for a tower in th 
same boat, which as it was to go back at night, they takes a birth 
for me, and makes it all right with the military. The stooward he 
was that attentive that he’s comin’ to call on me for my next 
holiday, though it won't be to Callis I can promise you. Iam, dear 
aunt, Yore affectionate kneese, 


A. M. Sis. 


P.S.—Ilis name is Twivers, Cristian name IHenery. 
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shed (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, &: 
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‘FANE WOULD I CLIMB.’’ 
Cow NEI Fanr, M a has been distinguishing himself. Ina 
Which he made at the anniversary of the Beneficent Society, at 
mouth, the following delightful sentences occur, with reference to a 
recent military murder :— 


aT 
Ile has 9} 1 ae of 2 . 
care I fy did not think he mean 
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ird of the plea « 
. : 


was hung the better.’’ 


.. ¥ had all he 


subsequently modified the statem: 


Ik 


FUN. 


PATSON 


Just the very re} 


. i 
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SAINT. 
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upon your Epwarp Ginnoys, tearing coolly into ribbons 
tation we of Christendom uphold! 
VW hat! Was Br itain'’s bene factor but an army sub-eontra 


{ yy % 


This cick lim and fil] were Freat r than the Rom in twe nt\ f ld. 


Can we see the saintly martyr, who is patron of the Garter, 
= lling pork in Cappadocia near two thousand vears ago - 
No, this gammon of the bacon is a thing there’s some mistake on 


I have stood like Mr. Tennyson 
A bridge that was a railway 


(We have read the Seven ¢ 


campions, and we surely ought t 


at Coventry, not Venice 
bridge and not a bridge of sighs ; 


» know). 


ON 
} 


And a legend of that city I have shaped into a ditty 


Jor our champion was a native of 
Of a large amount of trouble t 
Dut I cannot tell you der name, nor the Christian, 
Of the nobleman saluted by our hero as “ papa! 


Smacking forcibly ot Patmore 


as the * Coventry”? implies). 


that city, and was dative 
» his excellent mamma; 


nor the surname 


Then T hear he was confided to one Kalyb, who resided 

an enchantress with an unenchanting fac 

having yielded to her magic, 
Had been “taken in and done for” at that melancholy place. 


And six noble knights 


In a cavern 


how tragic !- 


Good Saint George released the others, and they formed a band of brothers 
And set out upon their travels, which were slightly undefined ; 

And they reached the Seven Dials, where they all began their trials, 
Seeking separate adventures of the military kind. 


But our hero’s share of glory ’ 
greater than the shares of all the rest; 
vizzards of a heap of wicked wizards 

more easily im 


Was immeasurably 
And his havoe on the 
Can be ve ry much 


if We 


lists Nn to the story- 


iwined than expressed. 


And the rescuing from slaughter of King Ptolemy’s fair daughter 
Was a thing to be remembered by the young and by the old; 
And I wish I had some guineas (what a curse this want of tin is !), 
For they represent the dragon and his vanquisher in gold. 


Then that beautiful young lady, whose complexion might be shady, 
but whose conduct was as laudable as anything could be ’ 


Kian 


away 


and Jett her father 


who was vext about it rather 


And rewarded her preserver by becoming Lady G. 


Off to Coventry he took her, but he very soon forsook her, 
lor the spirit of adventure came upon him once again. 


put he 


lett a wicked friend there 


just the person / should send there), 


Who made love with all his might to her, while George was onthe main. 


waidy G. soon put a stopper on such goings-on improper, 


} 1 shi 


killed the wicked Baron, which was plucky, you'll agree ; 


And Saint George, who hurried over from his travels eid Dover, 
Was delighted with her conduct 


speech 


Vorts- 


and went off again to sea! 


fut no Englishmen are strangers to his doings and his dangers, 
To the giants that he « onquere d and the hardships that he bore; 
And those fights that 


Ar 


it 


, if peopl 
Ther 


is qu 


were 


incessant of the Cross against the 
as true to any schoolboy as that two and two are four. 


Crescent 


ht our hero dwindle through this Cappadocian swindle, 
vcard our Seven Champions as a story one could forge 


in their folly swear by Jingo and by Golly, 


te « nough tu swear by in oul great and ood S unt Ci orge, 


-- = 


those who thus assure d the worthy Colonel that he was right were 


wrong. 


. . 
ry his 


this path, 


To be insane, aman must have had sense to lose, and it is 
hard to sUpPpoBe that any one Ww ho could talk in this way on a subject 
so painful as insanity had ever possessed much of that. 


‘‘ Yours as you Hughes Me!”’ 


Mr. Tuomas Heoues has been doing good service down at Sheffield 


the h 


plucky denunciation of Trade-outrages. 


Tue Cuitp or Tuz Sux. —Why a grandson, of course! 


Should he continue in 


mourable Member for Lambeth will soon be known in 
the House of Commons and clsewhere as Mr. Tuomas IIlucuesrut! 
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TOWN TALK. 


Psy tire SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


OME dar or other we 
shall have to serve the 
police as the px tan 
Mahmond didt he. Jan} 


saries—if som popul: ar 

ty, outbres k does*not clear 
An them off before that 
A rst . » ao heé ? 
period. J “aw a bit Ol 

tvrann' the other day 

that mad: my blood boil. 

: A coster of about sixteen 


with his barrow ot 
grapes was a taken 
to the station. Luckily 
th popular sympathy 
was enlisted in his fa- 
your, and he contrived 


to escape by the aid of 
14+ 
I 


i 





the crowd, but the bar- 
Wo wid nd th 
ra? which the 

Jad l ‘ pended 
} wi e cA ital Were 
ted to the grim 

tion, no doubt, of 


JGA,. ‘ — A 325. And what, do 


Cc) 
. ‘ Te vs the Tri 
l bliin > i 1Tr 
rr , ’ 9 
if ul | } tine thet uvhfa that 
tw . eB i litt! } ' wy ; 1am rit «7° LWo to sell 
I » ] thy room which Lord | mmnoddy Ss 


l undisturbed for hours, and from which 


, 1} fi il i irl ’ 
r Jj ta humble individual like the Saunterer would 
| 1 ordered off TT] poor fellow was striving to get 
i must ] worked hard to scrape together 
" 1 the had. ane } tall at one blow 
‘ ' ly hy » for 71 Ka] pDoCcWwets nel the 
cked ‘ ! 7 { » Vo Lb man 
‘ f t { bevend that liven 


light, ap red at t i ( next day, hi 
eft pit Tr than eoW Lidl hn ‘ I ule 1M t! Way Ol 
t t t pers ' tock, too—oft hich, however, 
i L“ V-] hours at | { si ia loss is to 
ret e? ] ils wif wn VW I] SOT 
‘ ~ 1S ar ( 5 

i vill f / ‘ / pt 

l What good cor of all this cack 
t ons of wiseaer Lf ere Lt wro hich 
t it Vv S | ntit Mh uric 
{ lto remedy it, and it w y or \ 8 


i A ¢ rr 
ii 
; if ne) t ! i nf Th 
| ‘ ‘ } + } + 
I TT Til l i‘) THh't t f 
Ort ? xt 
‘* y 
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‘ y 17 
() 9 | i (i MC] 
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j ‘ } 
i to 1 t! nail 
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x ? y le 
A » § is i ‘ 
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i ] li 
y 
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i I ij I 1 T I S i 
+ } uN +} } 
’ ’ e ’ i 4 
I « t testi to t 
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hl ‘ \ i, but ft t { { 
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; 
‘ 
; l ' ? ’ | ? a | é () o 
? { fayoyo 
5 
ot t Mad 
i> | \ Yr «ay ‘ ~ I ’ 1 
’ 
» ‘ + ) ] 
bel s) ’ Kn? i! Tl \ li bi Tha - 
4 ‘ : 14¢¢ 
. ‘ ‘ WwW : Th , T I I ii 
tT ' ' ry -« ‘ 4 
. ' ? ’ . + , + 
il LC men nit t 1 W tot 
? ’ ; ‘ , 
| \ res ( t with f l Vl ’ wl? t 
} 
~ ! 1 ? r) + ‘ +) . 
| t c themsely 
‘ ee ’ 
i ‘ ' Tre? 


PEOPLE ar 
time, and some few announcements have been made. 


to my 


cL 


first artists, and with such 
McDona CHIISTINA Rosetti, and JEAN INGELOW 
tribut: 
rot The Little Ragamuffin,’ with illustrations by M. Griset, the 
| French 


food m 


4 


aa 





view 


| th 


Ve 
Wi 

T 
We 
ney 


4+} va 44 : 
to the privuecer 





— LT 


cinning to look out for Christmas books about this 
One ot the best, 


i 

| 

{ 

thinking, will be Dauzigr’s ound of Days, illustrated by the | 
' 

} 


} names as Ronert BucHaNAN, GEORGE 
among the con- 


by the 


4 


tee gh rees r Cay it i] book will be The Hatchet-Throwe rs, 


irtist, whose caricatures and pictures of animals have drawn a | 


“9 » 
. . . > 4 . } 
ny ‘* knowing ones” inart to Bear-street, Leicester-square, 
° ° . ° | 
Most intercsting collection of all Dore’s illustrations has been on | 
i l at Messrs. Casseityt, PeETrer, AND GALPIN’s for | 


4 
t fi day “uch a treat is not otten to be had. ‘The fertilit 
: e _ a , + @ . 
ree of the genius of this one man—and he not thirty—are mar- 
Weare to have English editions of all his works shortly, 
7 1,] | +1] } i] le ti) iMmdce tor then selyi 
L paisa Wadd < iw & J han L Ullielil 4 
a ee _ ' 


TEMPE RANCE LYRICS. 
A SONG OF ¢ HNGER- EER. 


and men who must think, 
ing a something to drink, 


’ 
4 , ois 
0 must WoOr 


SIncE men wh ; 
Will always be want! 
Why, the best of all liquor their spirits to cheer 


ua 


+ ‘y) Y) - } ; oa > ’ 
js a tour-penny bottle ot Cian br er! 


Sing Ginger-beer, 
You never need tear 

} 7 7 1} 4° .s . . ~? 
A headache per gallon from Ginger-bee2 
Sing Ginger-beer, 
Foaming and clear, 


It S§ capital ti} nie, Is (rin: ver-beer 


ra 


’ 


With my favourite liquor some eritics find fault, 

Preferring the essence of hops and of malt: 

‘arrives, and the head feels queer, 

tuck to my Ginger-beer! 

Sing popular Pop 

Come to the shop! 

, there’s a capital crop 
lar Pop! 

but a drop, 


But when morning : 
‘The V Wish they nh ad St 


7 

+ a er 

ws Veal 
. 


Sing popu 


And you'll scarcely be able to tell when to stop? 

n, tizzing and foaming, the drink comes out 

It’s prettier far tham your creamy stout ; 

With a delicate ilavour tor delicate tongues, 

L not tu affect the lungs! 
Sing Ginger-beer 
Its appropriate sphere 

Is the hut of th peasant, the hall of the peer 

Sing Ginger-beer ! 


Lori itly revere 


' 


te 


The eifted inventor of Ging r! 
The Isle of Jamaica is dear to some 
Kor the sake of its filthy, fiery Rui ; 
Iout e Isle of Jar S ¢ rer to) 
As the tavourite J of the Ginger ‘Tree! | 
mae pees r Pop! 
‘Ts 5 but cl slop! 
Worthy, at best, of a Dame Mala-prop! 


is popular Pop ! | 
(ome to my shop! 
i 9 «hk “l.ilas Pr at AIMS 


™ nolan Arawes CY nw awaw \ 5 , 
~ NSwerys t0 @ ory respondents. 
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’ . . . 14 
y l 7 , . ' 
i I leLtey t iN) the aiphavbet every day or our hie, S UG 
A ‘ 
: . . + ) ‘> 
succeed if we trmed to answer. It your contmobutions 4 
ir vou may take it for granted they have: b baccepe l 
: ® ’ , “y ° ’ ; , 
ittempted to write to all, whose contributior declined, ou 
sf deciini t , We should Cease to ncditorand | 
, 
! or evel ~ nse-O1 
i ] 4 nN 
(y 9 I] { i's \ \N ado Wwit gor ~ i _~ Lé f ih 
: 
{1 t S _ s it I! et l sel : 
. } y 
- 7% » ¢ * ,@ 
4 i \ fail u sal i = ) i i 
. . 
a 4 i ; 
. ’ ,. . . . . 
s what t nas ixed on I0! 
' 5 eo 
minat Mortimer Hou should y t [ESsRS 
1? : + 
rc for iu r intormiation 
., Notting H We accept conti tions—prov they 4 
’ 1} s 4 
ind co rom all so s li \ nmotanu ol 
} 4 ) 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Tue Haymarket opened on the 9th, with the Sehoo? for Scandal, as 
_a comedy theatre should; and Astley’s opened on the 9th with a very 
bad drama, as a Hippodramatice Spectacular Theatre should not. It is 


. 


possible that ne manager of the Haymarket miv experience some 


lifficulty in finding good new comedies, but surely even in these de- 


al a 
generate days (for it seems to be an understood thing that whatever ts 


is degenerate), a better drama could be found than The Child of th 


i uu 

Sun. With scenery, costumes, ballet, gunpowder, lime-light, actors, 
tresses, and auxiliaries, all good enough, the piece Wasas bad asa bad 
piece eould be. This is inexcusable laches on the part of Mr. Joun 
BrouGHAM, Who is a very clever author and adapter. It is impossible 
to sav anything of the new drama, except that Miss Apan Isaacs 
| MENKEN appears in it, that she wears several very becoming costumes 
‘ 

| 

| 


pardon our saving that the Child of the Sunis arraved after a fashion 
worthy of her luminous paternity, and displavs considerable statuesque 
grace. It should be understood that “the Menken” és clothed, and 
hed considerably, and looks very handsome and gallant. She fires 
a real gun, and rides areal horse, and that is all that we can remember 
of the drama. Is there no playwright to be found to measure and fit 
the Menken with acharacter ? There were clever schoolbovs forty 
vears ago, who would have taken a pleasure in the task. Where is 
Mr. Epw ARD FITZRALL 7 Why reposes he hens ith the shade of his 

t rlories—‘a lovely image that)? Shall not he who erst provoked 


7 9 


+ 


and his “Incheape Bell,” again try the mettle of his pen 
against these modern recreants. “ By'r Lady of Saint Anvwhere!”’ 


ee by th mass ’ ss + By the moulderine bon: ; of mv unburied father!’’ 


A 
| “False caitiff?”’ * Heartless miscreant !”’ ‘Villanous mur- 
| der-r-rer!”’ &@., &e., &e., but he shall, and when he doth may—marrv 
| “ifaith: ifuckins! and ifegs !—we be there to sec! 


Some nights ago there was a sort of “ scene” or “ discussion” at the 
| Princess's Theatre, and as we hear, for we were not present, an argu- 
} ment between the manager on the stage and a theatrical eritie in the 


stalls. As to how far realism, that is, the reproduction of actual things 


| upon the stage, mav be permissible, it may be as well that Fun should 

| speak and set the question at rest. , 
} 

We will premise, as the following is to he considered a decision 

| and not the opening of a controversy, that we shall say nothing of 

It is Merev too Late to Mend, but we will take as a parallel case the 

1} Loi Uncle Tom's Cabin, founded on Mrs. Beecuer Stowe’s novel 

To's Cabi & the incidents of which were sensational, realisti S 

Weil, then, the flight of Eliza Harris, with her child, 

pursued by slaveowners and their dogs, was a per- 

itimate melodramatic combination of moral and physical 

terror, But had the ingenious dramatist or the spirited manager cx- 


i Iuliza or herchild, or both, torn down by the dogs, in view of 


tators, they would have excecded the limits of good tast 


\ Lecree should order Uncle Tom or Cassv to receive a 
lr l thousand lashes, and that thev shonld be di ror | off to 
inishment by twenty brutal overseers, would be right enough, but if 
t rof the dusky vl ‘tims were dy rorart d up an ] flovrved ; spur] t of 


| the sndienes, or if Cassy died from the punishment, or Uncle Tom 
t 


ited his lacerated back, the ladies in the andience could not Ii 
Lof affectation if they fainted, nor the men if they turned sick, 
r the whole body of spectators if they hissed with forty thousand 
Wehaelmas goo -power, While upon the bench, Fun will also decide 
sto the deportment of a newspaper critic \ non duty in his stall 
! | the critic, may applaud, but only when ie rare or 
‘oke of the actor’s genius, some delicnt hade likely to pass 
rin lby the general spectators, is sho I) he may not hiss, 
ould act unto his judicial character, and be reticent of his 
pmion. But there are limits to human enduran even the critic of 
I peris aman—and if any person uld dare to place upon 
th tay for the mere greed of cain  sensit - ein t} 
iRenes the w ard of hospital, and ] lat i iLION Of am- 
pit * the lee of the hero, or t t t I ith real 
real tourniquets, real unguents, 1 & eal needles, rea] 
L real } d, and t rest of t . pypal . 2 
uY ! 4 rcmt vould ] lans son d (to! L hiss loud] ind 
3 10 ped that he would be aided 1 1 whos th of 
i! S extraordina Is the t 
ms as strange to } to ntion t rer ble facts as to 
readers that the sum of two 1 ty but we li 
Mm stray t lheatres now-a-davs are t 1 i bad tast The 
tion « ia sie ‘What is the us of 1 6 
. qi i? r SUres. OF 4 t { ‘Irs 
Hy ? [ { "3 ¢ | ‘ ? ‘ to be L 
~~ r ‘ + er war ft ru c i cant 4 
es ’ , riaist een whl: Mud pit md wv 
ton yneath his very nos 


' 

| 

| 

thunders of applause by his “Jonathan Bradford,” his “ Floating 
t 


apprehend unexpected da 


Yr 


— —_ - = 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS. APTER A BRIEF EXPLANATION, PROCEEDS TO CELEBRATE HI> 
"ESAREWITCH. 


PROPHECIES FOR THE ( 


SUCCESSFUL 
BELGRAVIA. 

“Tp rose the sun, and up rose Emir!" if you will excuse my 
quoting CHavucer, an obsolete poet of his period, but a great favourite 
with the old man, on Monday, the Ninth of October, “ Eutiie” being 
really Many Jang, who is within my gates, and came to give your 
Prophet acall. The Prophet hastily attired himself, and thought of 
the Csesarewitch on the morrow. He heard the song of Chanticleer, 


such beine more of a Cochin tendency than pastoral, and he said, if 


Mr. Byron will excuse the liberty, “Oh, Shant-I-clear a lot of 


money 
Jut what I was most anxious to see, Mr. Editor, was the I¢xtra 
Number of your New Serious containing my prediction; for although 
used to set ing himself in print, your Sportive I:ditor still feels a little 
nervous on the eve of a great race, 
Sir, that number was nowhere to be found! Many is the place your 
old man entered, and many isthe glass of sherry-wine that he partook , 
but the Extra Number was all his eye, and well you know it never 
saw the light of day. 
Did not prudential considerations prevent, I should say that this 
wis something very like a gross breach of faith with “an old and de- 
serve dly-« steeme d cont! ibutor,”’ which you once called him in your 
own handwriting, deny it if you can; but in justice to my own 
reputation as a Vaticinat re I feel bound to Copy out, from the slate 
first, not wiping out until Wednesdays, what 


where | always do th Cin 
Print it, Sir, as it was wrote, every line 


I had sent you as my tip. 
and every letter, or vou will be doing the old man a wrong: 
“The obsolete winner of the Seizerwitch, it will be Salpinetes, with 
Allevhamma for the second, and John Davis for the third, whilst if I 
| danger from any other quarter such will be 


found in Crratitude.”’ 
There, Sir! Now your sportive readers can judge for themselves 


whether Nicionas is worth his prophetic salt. [ say, print it as it 
I know as well as you do, or any of the other « ontributors, 


was sent 
of them have been treats d wuese, though 


than whom I am sure none 
yee rhaps a little gav—that the actual result was 


miaiuipinctes ** ** ** * ** ** 
. ] ) 

Crratituce ee ee ee * ee . 
- o 


1 that Ala} selected by him for second was nowhere; but I 
scorn to appcar wise after the event, and I am quite « mtent to rest 
l-bush, figuratively speaking. 
“Still, despite of your leaving me in the lurch, what is the old man’s 

Ieneland, that he 


actual position ¥ Why it is, oh ve Sportive men of 
named the winner. and stuck to him all along, as was the case with 
(sladiatenr before him 

Turn. Mr. Editor. to the file of your New Serious in the back- 
office, than which I am sure a more palatial departinent, though a 


The first time that Nreno.as made any allusion whatever to the 
Csesarewitch was in Number ‘Twenty-one, and there, Sir, on page od, 


Second Volume, New Serious, on the Eighth line of his contribution 


om the top, vou will find it put down ; 
$s VY if ti Jif ; it] Salpinctes [” 
Next turn to Number ‘Twenty-two, page 40, not ver) lar down in 


After playfully remarking, with that dry humour 


rained him the admiration of every true Sportive 
ver BiLS * And 8O, ny 


the Prophet 


} ! , +4} 
the column neither. 


man throuvrhoutan Empire on which the sun m 


mm men all, under which thimble is the Inttle pea 
procceds toname the horses accordingly. And which is the first horse 
{ it } / NAMIE : 

SA! otys! Satrvincres!! Sauvinerrs!t: 
Such facts as thes Sir, speak trumpct-tong veal, 4s mentioned alr ady 
in one of the Numbers, nor can his pinnacle be shaken by all the shafts 


f the individuous, bar none, 
will discuss the Cambridgeshire, which 18 to come off 


on the ‘I'wenty-four Instant. Remember the old man HUCCORS, 
NICHOLAS, 
PS.—I have a vood thing f next year’s Derby. 
Our Prophet's quotations are quite correct; but the prophecy to 
nl red ) never reas hed U8. ip.) 


The Last Thing in Lucifer Matches. 


general use, which will 


Tus i 8 safety match, now Ing 
t on t anil not always on that We hear that it is to 
ners: ded invention which will not light at all. ‘The 
t s lod for the use of nurseries, powde! mayvazines 
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DREADFUL MISBEHAVIOUR. 


Lady :—“I wisu, PAcLINA, you'bD TEACH YOUR SISTER HOW TO ADDRESS HER MISTRESS.”’ 


o § 99 


Paulina :—“ Lon, MEM, SHE'LL NEVER ’AVE NO MANNERS; WHY, SHE DON'T EVEN CALL me MISS! 


——— ae 


"hen your - ce was hissed, you turned upon certain professional 


IN THE MATTER OF STAGE PLAYS. 
c ae in the stalls, and told the m that the only opposition came from 


| 
Diane sees ones » . > . ‘DO 
Beinc A Letter To A Porvutan MANAGER. | “those who didn’t pay.’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Whether this was or was not ungentlemanly, is a point which I will 
not now pause to discuss with you, but surely, my dear sir, it was a 
little imprudent. 

There are a few questions which it is my melancholy duty to address 
managerial bosom, especially your own. to vou. 

But Iam myself a patron of the drama, and I have to say a word to Do you imagine that those gentlemen come to your theatre for their 
you on cert tin theories which you appear to entertain. | own enjoyment, or, that they expect to be amused ? My dear sir, you 

You have just produced a bad an l tedious play, written by a man of | can hardly fancy that. 
real genius, and you pique yourself upon the intense “realism” of the | Do you give them a free admission simply because they are clever 
scenery and accessories. You may be ready to admit that the piece is | men, and you are passionately attached to their society even with the 
wanting in dramatic interest and unity, in force, compression, in- | footlight bet ‘tween your My dear sir, you will hardly expect us to 
telligibility, but you proudly cling to your “ real pump,” and you fancy | believe that, 
that you can wipe away all the blots of the play with your “real Or, do you ask them simply because it pays you? Decause they are 
water.” much more necessary to you than you are to them? And _ because, 4s 

I don't think, sir, that in the course of a tolerably long experience, | a mere matter of business and to put the thing quite plainly, you 
I have ever met with a theory more degrading to the drama, or to | wast? Isit not so,my dear Mr. Wurninc Come, be candid. 
yourself as one of its cleverest exponents on the stage. Having done so, sir, I submit that you have no right to insult them 

The truth is, Mr. Wauinine, that your doctrine is akin to that held | because, forsooth, they don’t pay. 
by the worst of the sham Pre-Raphaelites. You think that * realism” In another sense of the word, sir, they do! oe 
in unimportant details atones for want of th ht and want of central There are gradations in everything; I have spoken to you with 
interest. You would give us a false notion of U2 for instance, | considerable freedom, but I wouldn't for a moment think 
by presenting us with the photograph of an acorn. holding you responsible for some of the nonsense that is talk 

Just ham Pre-Raphac! ‘physi lf 


My DEAR Mr. Wuininc,—As a general rule I leave the discussion 
of theatrical top! es to the accomplished and spirituel young ge ntle- 
man who writes ‘From our Stall,” and whose freedom of speech and 
habit of telling the truth, have, I doubt not, endeared him to every 
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~ SUNDAY DRAINS V. SUNDAY TRAINS. - 


Obstructive:—“ MOOT AWA, MON! DINNA YE KEN IT’S THE SAWRBBATII (hie !).” : 
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a 


A 


1 reputation, men 


V. de 
of ripe cultu i 
lam not ay e@liiw r tu ( IVii Pervl ( wp, t rh I hay en crood 


, and | don’t exactly know where 
dly believe that any one much 
ve penned the Blatant Vul- 


manv valued friends in the pr 
it “‘draws the line,”’ but reall 
above the grade of a tide-waiter would 
garity that is signed B. YV. 
~ Hoping to see you ere long in 
mv dear Mr. WHINtN« 


~~ ow 
~ 


‘and a better piece, I remain, 


incere admirer. 


FUN. 


MRS. BROWN AT MARGATE. 


ackwall pier, as is : 
4 


sight them «cocks, as puzzles me, for however they gets them 


You may well say I must 1 l me ; I’m sure I 
never should hive come down only Brows worreted so, and said as 
the sea air ‘d freshen me up a bit, as is good for every one; not as I 
wanted it, for home is my nat il « phant as 1 likes to stop in. 


I 
. . ; by 4] er ae) ae ee 
But we come by the boat all reg’lar from 


ni ible 


’ ° . j ‘ + i . — 
wessels In 1S a wonder, und as to ecttine them ont I should sayeit 
} 41 . } ’ ’ 
must be done pi eal, as the sayin’ is. And lovely weather, tho 


} } ‘a . 
] 7 , ‘ + 14 4s ‘ 1) 
‘ 


the sun was sweitry, and looked to me as if it was age 


as is its nature, and I must say as it were very agrecab 


iwim’ up rain, 
, ind met a 


many parti s, 2s made theirselves that pli isiant tril overtook by the | 


waves, aS gives a ar ultul qualm. 

Just about the Ne is Where you first feels it, not as IT suffered anvy- 
thing to sp alc ¢ ,a8 1 owes totakin’ nothin’ but a few sandwiches | 
and a little cold withont, constant; but them parties as dined hearty 
on sucking pig, and biled mutton with ecaper’s sance, and damson pie, 
was upset dreadful, which bottle porter will do, as it stands to reason 
must set everything of a work thro’ bein’ a constant fomentation 
itself. 

Certainiy that oshun wave is wonderful a-dashin’ up like soap-suds 


as I stood and watched myself that very evenin’ as we arrived in the 
moonlight, as was crowdcd to suffoerntion, and if Mus. Yarpuiery hadn't 
en reduccd to bathing-machines, not a 
bed, as were a tent, and rickety with the 
I was in, and Brown forced for to 
I was thankful 


got us a bed we might 
J can say much for the 
sackin’ a-givin’ way 


draw it up afore ever we could eet a night's rest; but 


as it wasn't no wuss, for I’ve had bed-fellows as wouldn't let me rest, 
as I do think would find me out anywheres, as is my horrors of them 
lodgin’s, for vow ll never make me believe as they're not to be got 
rid rid on thro’ strict cleanliness, as 1s not to be lookcd for in a sea- 
side lodgin’. 

Dut it there wasn’t one 1 t t was anot] for the gnats, or 

methin’, |} took to my right eve and reg lar } red it up, is 
wasn t no p uta dreadtinl eyesore 

(Certainly | did enjoy my } kfast, as was lishin’ thro’ tI 
shrimps, and Mus. Yarpiey one know ood in But of al 
the things f r I did se In mv life it wus the bathin’, as is the 
crand sight of the mornin’, it cive me that turn as I was obligated for 


to set down, and couldn't kee p my eves off for wonderin’ at ‘em. 
However s thinys is tolerated in a Cristian country | don't 

know, as reminded me of a picter I’ve seen of them 

to murder Captain Cook, as hadn't no 


Savaves 


-runnin’ into the water ior 


business there in my opinion: but to see full-grown Englishmen 
a-forgettin’ of all decency is a thing as I don’t hold with. 

| Says,” 1 \Y, vou don't mean tot ll measits rv and proper , 
He says as } LpPposes parties lik it, or else they wouldn't be 
-settin’ t) ool noon 

I 5 ; Ps Le nel ! t! Nl, t} (i to I SHAaAMeCAa of 
{ ITs %, LT LT { Kt 1 ho if =s] I s Lo ivi > 1 
pity th nt cor here, not as [ holds with their rubbish; but 
ft Pd my way J just send out the police in a boat with some good 
Stout cart w SOON 7 t m counter-skiyi} + jump into their 

+ re kee © 9 +e 4 il 

Dut, lav ou, | ; s t] somethin’ in the sea ait 

Inia ’ } ‘ Y I vr \ 7 ; 
+> } } } 
| winder ’ 17 Or ! | I il ¥ ’ W oO 

Niy ihit ’ \ ¢ lis i to | 5 nt ft i*4 th 
‘ rT 2 ¢ i th n, ! ck ‘ + | ti) me tl it | er 
Riad tO t » ar I ttle met not tor to take ¢ 

chill. 

It « tai wonde? to 6 § the crow 3 on that pier ust 
th L pe ntv-l gals that 

thei , and ft I ii | ( i ro nein out to 
' beer fiat I ng 3 lane ter em, 

F vol} mat ©] ( ’ ri ?f * ¥ 

3 My & \ nd , " ' ¢? ( ‘ ‘ j - + n’ for 

‘ 
v aS | in t f YARDLEY @ Xx} tea , and thet 

was a elderly party as had got a tellyscope, as he was a-making very 
at with : 


| 


I says, “* Oh, 


He says to me quite civil, “It's very wonderful.” 
indeed!’’ not a-knowin’ what he was a-talkin’ about. 

He says, ‘They must be millions of miles in size.’ I says, “ It 
can’t be,” a-thinkin’ he was a-talkin’ about the Goodwin Sands, as 
I've heard say was swallered up in a single night, and is quicksands 
to this very hour. 

He says, “It's my opinion as we must hear more about ’em.”’ 

Well, I was a-bevinnin’ to think as he was pr’aps a ‘armless mum- 
becile, when he says to me, “ Would you like to have a look ?” 

“What at?’’ says 1. ‘ Why,” says he, “the spots in the sun, as 
my glass shows quite plain.”’ 

So 1 says, “ With pleasure,’ and he holds the glass for me, as I 
never could see thro’ in my life; but just for to please him I says 
‘“ Wonderful,’”’ as makes him laugh, and he says, “‘‘Uhat’s a good un. 
Why you've got both your eyes shut.”’ ; 

* Well,” I says, “ain't that th way for to look thro’ them things °”’ 
Well, he took ever so much trouble, but law, I couldn't seemothing 
but every now and then a round flash as came over the:lass all blaek 
in the middle. 

Mrs. Yarpiry, as has had a boardin’-school edication, she saw it 
all wonderful, and talked to the old ntleman, as was vu observatory 
like the one in Greenwich Park, as L've seen them old pensioners 
a-showin’ myself. But law, I don't hold with any of ‘their rubbish 
about the sun, nor the moon neither, as they goes a<watchin’ thro’ 
them glasses, but can’t get near, nor tind out nothin’ about. 

As to that old gentleman a-standin’ me out as he know'd them spots 
to be holes as was thousands o' miles long. I says, “Go on with 


| your rubbish, however can you measure ‘em?"’ as said it was a 


burnin’ mask, as I knowed afore he told me, as any one can feel for 


| theirselves. 


| company, and one to live, 


So jest then the boat come in, and there was YArpLiy, as is good 
a-bringin’ down nice thines :nd all manner, 
not as there is no lack of nothin’ in Margate, and a pleasant tea we 
had, and went arterwards to the Assembly Rooms, where I've heard 
my dear mother say the fust in the land did use to dance, as come 
down reg’ lar in the hoys, 1s was boats atore steam was know’'d about, 
and couldn’t bring them numbers as comes a-rushin’ in like theewaves, 
as the sayin’ is. 

Certainly they did dance delightful tho’ crowded, not as I cared 
much about it, for parties came a-ygallopin’ about the place, and give 
me such drives as throwed me down on to th laps of them as had vot 
seats as [ was a droppin’ for, and made them rude in their remarks, 
a- ayin’ * fall easy, umd dike that, und two parties emed for to 
follow me up like a-bumpin’ agin me, till at last L watches ’om 
a-comin’, and give ‘em a shove as sent ‘or 

Well, there was a pretty how dye do. Up come a chap as called 
hisse!lf master of the ceremonies a-talkin’ to me. 

So L says, “I don’t want none of ceremonies, as I ain't one for to 
stand on none; but,” L says, ‘if partics makes too free with me they 
know what they'll get, that’s all.” 

Just then YARPLEY he come uy 
.daunce together,” and afore as Le 
a-jumpin’ ime round thi 
put out, but law, YAkKDLEY is such aon 
be angry, and didn’t vo too far, as is th 


over, 


up and s iVS, “You and me']l have a 
uld hardly think if he wasn't 
parties roar, and | was that 
with his larks as you cant 

way with some, but only 


Maat 


. , ‘ 
Willsl, i 


just to the refreshments, where he got me a tumbler of hot port wine 


negus with lemon and nutmey, as did me a world of good, ‘hen we 
went home to supper, as is a meal I always look to, and as to the sea 
air why you can be eatin’ for ever and not feel it, as must be ruin to a 
tumily us 1 should say. 

As to sleepin’ | was no sooner in bed than asleep, and certainly no 
ro oitis a lite, as the only pity is it 


wonder partics like the sea-side, 
much if it did, 


can't last for ever, as p raps we shouldn't enjoy it as 
tho’ for my part I likes to enjoy myseli, and none of grizzlin’ and 
"forme, as'll bring you to your grave afore your time ; but 
t ever so ‘umble, there's no place lke 


turmy part I do think, if at 
Ine, a8 the sayin’ is, 
Conundrum. 
dy ji sid Sanskvit.) 
Wir two classes of paupers are best known in the Indies 7 
‘The Kast Indy-gent and the West Indy-gent. 


A Pun from the Persian. 


‘“Tisve you seen my translation of J/afiz 7" asked a well-known 
Anglo-Indian poet, the other day at the Oriental Club. “ My trends 
of the original, which must for the 


ture be considered Jlafc and half mine. 


te me that it Will Bhare the lame 


No ADMITTANCE <CEPT ON Bue-r~wpes.—What “bus” has found 


room tor the greatest number of people r—CoLum-nva. 
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A BEGGING LETTER. 


My dear To-morrow—I can 
Of little else to do, 

And so I take my pen and ink 
‘lo drop a line to you. 

To-morrow dear, I’m ill at eas> 
Concerning you to-diy ; 

So let me have an 


Répondes, sil 





answer, piease— 


LOUS plait 


I Jong to like you very much 
But then it will depend 
On whether you behave ‘as such 

I mean, dear, as a fri l). 
To mike me happy is a task 
So ¢ ASV to obe. 
+ 


yut will you bring me what I 


7 


. 
; 

acl 9 
ask . 


, 
Le, onder, sul vu us plait. 


I hope 
lon 
Thatn 
Are 
And, 
You care 
Why then 
Lee pondez 


you'll recollect your purse ; 
be it understood 
hitters—though they migh, 
very far from good. 
if you have a little go 
to throw away, 
—but am I over bo 


sal vous f 


t be worse— 


lA 
i 


’ 
. 


“9 i lait. 
A little—just a litthe—fame 
You solute contrive to bring 
(I rather think a poet’s name 
Would be a pleas int thing 
And vet, perhaps, as I have got 
No mortal claim to lay 
To such a age you'd rather not ? 
Ke Vd silt us pluit f 
Well, dear To-morrow, you may strike 
A line through the above, 
And bring me folks - at I can lik 
And folks that I ¢ love. 
A warmer heurt—a dt cker brain 





Ist Seo 7: —“ Wiy, wnat on FBAkTH, Prep, COULD HAVE INDUCED YOU ov Ill ask for, it : we, . 7 
TO KE OUT A PAY LIKE THIS IN THAT DRESS, WITHOUT AN UMBRELLA 7’ To-morrow, shall | Gam 3 Fal ¢ 
7 : Répondez, sil vous plait ! 
ond S ‘You SEE, FACT IS ITS SUCH A DOOSID LONG TIMP SINCE ' 
WE'VE HAD ANY WAIN, THAT IT'S QUITE A NEW SENSATION, AND I'M ENJOYING IT.”’ 


THE SOCLAL SCIENCE CONGRESS 
Actvuatep by that laudable anxiety to know all about everythings 
that has invariably characterized the promoters of the New Series, we 
despatched a re porter to Sheflield, who had bound himself by a 
frivhtful oath to give us an accurate account of the impressions which 
he received trom the proceedings of the Social Science Congress at 
that melancholy town. 


Our reporter, who is a careful man, with a large family, had already 
spent a day at Sheftield, on the occasion of the bu ide ng of an aged 
aunt, some a or five years since, 80 he knew enough of the hypo- 


chondriacal } uence wh 1c h th: it tte il tov wee Cxer IN Ss overa casual 
visitor to an him to leave all his razors at home. He has since 
had reason to congratulate himself on his foresight. 

He went to Shetlield with an extremely vague and sketchy notion of 
what Social Science really was, but he has returned with the firm con- 
viction that Social Science (as understood at Shetlield) is only another 
term for general impracticability. 

He attended many mectings, at which man Vv important questions 
were raised, discussed and finally disposed of with an inconsiderate 
dispatch which made our reporter tremble for the future of Things in 
General if many Social Science Congregators ever got into the Hous: 
of Commons. Howey r, he was pl ased to find that no conse quences 
of any kind ensued. 

Ile was hurried about the din from 


ry streets of that dingy town, 


to he 


Ini eting-} lace to mes ting-place, ar A declare that the Masses 
should be Educated, to hear B declare that the Masses should not bi 
Mducated, and to hear the rest of the alphabet detern ine whether A or 


tled there 
codinadien each 


And when that was se 
and (¢ , down to Z, fell a-c 


his views. 


ind Lb 


Bb was right in 

end of it. nd 

other. 
This is 


ré ports r 


was an 


a general v 


iew of the fea 


Was present, 


tures of every meeting at which our 


"7° . ; ) e , ° ° 
Phe Settied matters in their own way in a 





ereat hurry, that more time might be left for making mutual admira- 
tion speeches. And our Re porter assures us that he never heard so 
many complimentary super! latives at one time, as he did on the occa- 
sionof Lorp Brovemam’s addressing a theatre full of Social Science 
noodles on Things in General, at Shetheld. 

He was pained to sce Lonp BrovGHam put forward to take the chair 
on this occasion. Lox» BrovuGuam is a nobleman who has done good 
service to his country, «nd has done it well. He has earned his repose, 
for he is eighty-seven years of He is a hale man for eighty- 
age is qualified to address a crowded theatre 


ave. 


seven, but no man of that 
from the stage, for half an hour at a time. As it was, nota third of 
the audience heard a third of what he had to say. 


of Social 
of lecture- 


Qur Reporter noticed that such insignificant details 
Science, as attention to convenience of seats, suitability 
rooms, convenience of access to them, proper space tor the accom- 
modation of two thousand visitors or so, «ind arrangements for the 
adequate supply of refreshments were totally beneath the notice of the 
promoters of the Cong He noticed that discussions on various 
topics took place ” ditferent parts of the town, at the same time, and 
that one elderly (but obliging) waiter appe; ared to have the entire 
burthen of the refreshment dep: artment on his mind. 

He was pleased with the courtesy exhibited by the pri ncipal manu- 
facturers of Sheflield in throwing open their workshops to the inspé ctior 
of the visitors. He was « sper lally } leas. d with the gentle man! y 
treatm nt he e xpel rienced at the hands of the managers of [SESSEMEK § 
steel manufactory, and Nayion, Vickers and Company's rolling mills. 
But he must be permitted to take exception to the 
Messrs. RopGers, the who availed themselves of the presen 
ld t « strangers into their 


reessS, 


} 
+ 
Clacit rs, 


of the Social Science Coneress at She thi ld toemnti 

warehouses under the pretence of explaingue their manufactur ing 

process to them, and then dun them to purchase any articl the 
isitors happened to admire, Our reporter, in his guileless innocence, 

entered the warehouse of Messus. RopGens, under the impression that 


behaviour of 
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he would be treated as avisitor, but before he 
within their walls, he was so importuned to purchase scissors, fish- 
slices, plate-baskets, salt cellars, and many-bladed knives, that he was 
only too happy to av: ail himself of the shopm: in’s back being turned, 
to rush out of the establishment. 

In conclusion our reporter cannot imagine 
Congress selected such a queer town as Shi {te 
meeting place. It is, he imagines, the town in Englan 
others, is the least ad: ipte “lto such a py oe ose. It has no 
hall, it has no lecture-room 1, the } Hance of meet 
the town at long distances oe Beh ‘r, the town is 
and, beyond its manufacturing tekanes s. does not offer a 
of interest to the visitor. Butthe iixing on Sheffield as a 
réunion 18 On a par with the & neral impracticability which se 
characterise cverythi it the Social Scienee C egators take in 


hand. 


Social Science 
tit and proper 
which of all 
ir~we mee ting’ 
OL d over 
ly dirty, 
feature 
place of 
ems to 


he 


co 


why 
ld 


a, as a 


— 


: 
} 
A 
are seatt 
{+ )41 
filthi 
) 


SiInviec 


rrom 


wher 


“IT IS NEVER TOO, &.!” 


Mr. Reape, you've written stories 
By the dozen—and your best 

Goes to prove, ai Ad /) IOS RUOVES 
Via SCOP NMUNGUAIN est,”’ 

Well, may be 
But I venture to contend 

That there always comes a minut: 
Wh is too late to mend! 


Tor I sent a pair of highlows 
To their maker in the } Strand 
(Not a step from Mr. Mrro’s 
Where [ purchase Maryland) ; 
He returned them—it's a fact, sir te 
With a note obscurely penn’ d, 
Saying, ‘* Upper leather’ v's crack’d, sir, 
And it ¢s too late to mend! 


I have watched the colours dying 
In the cheeks that [ have kissed : 
When the eyes once bright were tryin: 
To dispel the growing mist. 
T have known, in my atfiliction, 
All the signs which make us bend 
To that desolate conviction, 


That it és to mend. 


ie = e i 
a ! vor an 34 
somectunine in : 


1 
there 


n it 


1 
too late 


I wonder vou can cherish 

Mr. Reape, 

‘ fellow-creatures perish 
q d. 


That opinion, 
Whil youl 
And your sielv 
Whena vulgar play arou 
Only hisse: ‘3 at the e nd, 
And is played to * paper’? houses— 
Why, it ¢s too late to mend! 


7 
araies AVC 





OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 
ord UU ‘ - ) 
Epiroy ‘7 j am at Sna. Eve rv cone hov Like s to be 1 gar is Sy] Ne 
especially when his Spa is not a ha h Spa, and likes to his dear 


htiul plac 
°! Here's 
er mind the expense, 
7 7 
’ 


; 
and seventy tra im halt-a-dozen 


vOVS pl lying with all their might an: es 
thisis! How happyamI! How I appr 
eve rvbody’s health in Sparkling) waters! N« 


lor have I not won five hundred 


deals? There is an innocent pleasure combined with a healthy excite- 
ment in the life at this place which endears it to me. Editor, I shall 
stop a month her I am writing this (in extraordinarily high spirits) 
in the reading-room of the Ledoute. [LT am going to stake ten 
Napoleons just as a refresher before beginning another paragraph. 


- ’ * 
Victory! TI have won. I placed them on a cress, and have 
Won forty more Nans.! | shall always come here. You come 
too, and bring all the contributors, and edit the paper trom the 
Hotel de Flandres. Or, on second thoughts, give up t paper 
ind con here with a ten-rnound note a-niece, and I wi! tell 
a What to do with it. I have an infallible svsterm. It is this: 
Back 7 (We. Ne ro. twelve time conser “tit e] : P, \. fy, noir, 

— himes consecutively. Back serv, rovge, four times consccutivels 
face four times vour original mise “on horseback.’ and back the 
Drst tw Repeat this over and over again until ° have won 

seven thousand pounds (eight thousand seven 1] lred l fiftv Nay 

‘dvs Off, as after this, the chances are dead in fave f the bank 





| 


had been five minutes 





FUN. 59 


No man can calculate with certainty on making more than seven 
thousand a year at roulette. That is the worst of it.* 

There is a geniality about everyone here which is absolutely 
bewitching. The ladies’ costumes are exquisite, and the ladies them- 
selves the most artless and winning young things in the world. Iam 
& winning young thing too, and so shall you be, if you come out here. 
You've no idea what jolly fellows the crovpiers are—I go and chat 
with them when they are off duty, and they all remind me of Prince 
METTERN ‘They have just his cast of countenance. ‘They are not 
lL angry at my winning little ways, although I have expli ained my 
m all in turn. They all admit itsinfallibility. They say 


ICH, 


svstem Lo th 
that it is the only really infallible system, and seem very muc +h de- 
pressi dat my having discovered it. They are quite gentlemanly not- 


withstand “ Gne hem told me the other day that the bank 


ot t 


AR 
Y 
ms on t 


reck infallible system being known to twelve players in 
seven vears (or seven players in twelve years L forget which), and I 


‘They implore me to keep the secret 
and IT affect compliance. Tra! lat la! Excuse this incon- 
‘lamation, but L am in high spirits, and when you are in high 
spirits abroad it always takes the form of ‘Tra! la! la! 
I believe Spa is situated in a woody valley, formed | 
Ardennes chain, but I don't eare. ‘This (as I have 
remark before) is not a guide book. champagne, 
rood health, ole feller. Nothin’ like fallible cistern. I 
have ‘nothershy. One again! I shouldsha, 1 again! 
rel ee which was One the number and which was 1 
b, that’sh to shay), Jesso. 


, ’ , ’ \ 

am one of the seven (or twelve). 
\ 

to myself, 


aoe — 
sistent CX<¢ 


yy part of the 
had occasion to 

Ilere’s jolly 
shall go and 
(I never could 
the verb— 
I shall 


Sn I «* 


pertectp sshive partion a of verb, 1 
eo and back everything. Yes 
‘ ‘ +: 
4th October. 
A business appointment of an important nature compelled me to 
break off abruptly the dissertation on the evils of continental gambling 


yesterday. I have, however, little to 
" . ” . . 1 . 
in your possession. Of the evils 


speak with authority ; for, with 


houses, which I posted to 
add to the remarks which are already 
that they work Lam ina position to ’ 
the view of demonstrating to society the utter folly of embarking 
in such a speculation as roulette or rouge et noir, I have staked 

large sums of money on every combination that was open to me, and, 
I lost eventually on all. ‘This | was prepared for, and fully 
notwithstanding the fact that fortune appeared, for a short 
time, to my speculations. Indeed, at one time I had wona 
considerable sum, and many persons would have stopped at that point, 


Votul 


capital 


Of Cours 
‘ 4 } 
expected, 


lAVOULr 


ii 
and have taken their unhallowed spoil away with them. But Tam 
not a vamester, and have no ) sympath y with those who are. I have 
come to the sink 7 iniquity not to make a disgraceful income, but 
simply in order that IT may bein « position to preach down the hideous 
folly of those poor “del nuded fools who think an income will turn up 
with a red or Dlack card, and that when the wheel spins, it is spinning 
them a fortune. The haggard looks of the professed gambler, the 
feverish excitement that characterizes the,demeanour of the novice, 
the low cunning that gleams from the beady black cyes of the sinister 


themselves to tell such a tale 
as should drive the intending eamester from the saloon into the 
as fast as he can go to his innocent Peckham and 
DSNAKLER, 


, suilice ot 
shame 
train, and so home 


his unsophisticated Camberwell. 





AN IMPROMPTU. 


1) » Epitro You send to me for a column and a half of verse in 
terent hurry. In a ereat hurry I furnish you with «a column and a 
| half of verse. }ixcusc haste, 
| Yours, 
Hienny STroruAaANes, 
i 
TO MADEMOISELLE LUCCA. 
(On her li aving England.) 
Breactivun Star, vou take your flight ‘ 
iin ly, rumtidy, rumti right 
Beauty, | wonder how you are, 
Star of tl vening, bright beautiful, 
Beautiful Star! 
Star! Beantiful Star-har! 
ot ' Beautiful Star-har-har! 
Star-ar of the Even 
(Oh! bosh!—Ep.] 
J 1 will be seen at once if the following equation is 
‘ — V Heart ? Spade / I forget this quantity 
rf i i 2 . A a 
Diamond Club 52 
Ne ) 
. . 
“4 oy ri bo ‘ ] r Ie wy iif Der 
i 





sorrow and of 
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A SHAM 
By 

Wueneven I go to a publi 
often) and listen to the mellithuo: 


ap he ejaculates gen 
Nave-\ Voln-feers r? 


Our Special! 


-tle-men 


I feel a gl 


hand. 
to be present ature il shar fierhit whi re’ 
without regard to expense by 
mands that I should go tarther and 
most distinguished reyiment in I. 
the Honourable Ar 
secrets of private hos 
the festive board. Suflice 
Councilman when alluding 
the liveliest corpse IT ever see. 
very one kn pws by this tim 
national glory are 
Artillery Company, that 
the enormous « 
fabri: 8, im co! 
of the Compu 0 
“LEPTILILLY Leet 
bat . ra. ' 
siderably 
our 


witr 


one of fT 


' 


’ 
SO USSIGUOUSLS 


‘ 


Mstlmpuon 


bri thes 


VY raise d 
brave 


a8 While 


ana c} ) 
attack on th 


‘ 
Pha 


ritaMd. 


AMATI 


(hairm 
’ woof enthusiasm ri 
elbow and quiver in the glass of tepid champagn 


ence of the effective n 


You may judge of my feelings then, at receiving an in 


1 
’ ‘ 


( 
4 


’ it 
istinaste: 
al) MeN 

right 
In my 


Vitation 


down mv 


[ hold 


: | 


ill the arrangements necessary 
for the proper performances of a sanguinaryv battle h 


id been provided 
il, sir, courtesy de- 


a © \ - 
rs . SAY 


the orderly retreat of the ind the 

he light infantry and tield-pieces could have save 
represented by myself, from being cut to pieces with 
and as it was they that is [) were orat least Wis, tn. 
and had diflicwty in vetting into camp. 

One touching ceremony replete with interest opened t! 
procerdings. <A carriage was In the di 
the camp I could see that som ent was about 
majestic lily alighted, and men let their pipes go out. 
her hand a neat spac 
the ground. What could it mean? 
of the apocryphal dog whose death 
directed ambition of a too eager volunteer 7 
bonneted. Ter 
brought forward an 
me. The majestic ladv who } 

thay 


AL 


% ly 
lyvairy, 


‘ 


stance, an 


} 
i 
+ 
L 


‘ 


wm 4A 


’ 


I asked th 
was | 4 . 
t and 
had 
° aon t” So oo 
rpo! 1, S nt’, 
pot on while you 
mene of ? 


Cross trees, | 
ie 9 


ust all 


np was as 
our to the soft ev 
Post. ‘Then Wi all 
uEMAN Rose, but ALI 
ision, Which, 
venteenth ! i 
1 fire—: 
Imire 
uniform 
owWS Mana 


+ > 
LJial 


FUN ALMANACE. 
. (lst Vou... Ni 
wp I: 


WwW ~ 


recover myself two lovels 
r 


determined 


Jaat 


, with which she commenced to dig a hole 
Was it for the solemn interment 
is popularly ascribed to the mis- 
question. | 
be in vs had 


1 


+ 


hed upon 


4 


hout to 


cat there 


} 


IS WAS 
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THE REAL BASKET TRICK, 


Ox Stowep Hare Iuivsion, 
As now performed on some of the South-Northern Railways. 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


as the poet says. Dack 
Comfortable 
. Oise 


| _ Eprtor,—“ Souflet-Lang, nous voici encore !”’ 
' in London. Grimy London. Black dingy London. 
L, ndon. Expensive, ugly London. Jolly, sociable London. 
venient London. Back again, and not sorry. 
= rhaps it would be impossible to discover a course of treatment 
etter adapted to reconcile one to a nine months’ stayin England than 
tae journey from Spa to Ostend. You travel through a flat, uninter- 
esting country to Malines or Mechlin , an l then you walt three hours 
rtne train from Brussels which is to take you tu Ostend. So you 
we that vou have a good deal of time on youl hands at Maline 4, and 
M “ines 1s just about the worst place in the world to while away odd 
i urs in, Mim.—Never cat anything at the refreshment « unter at 
a uinesif youcan help it. Forthisreason. Feeling very dirty after 
es irmhey trom Spa, I beg to be allowed to w ish my hands. 
fermission granted. Am told to wait where J] am for a minute. 
Fventu ly basin and pocket handkerchief are brought, and placed 
n counter in the middle of the pastry, an lL there I wash my hands. 
rged half a frane for this luxury, butif I had been charged 
ail a Napoleon it would hardly compensate the proprietor for 
Gamage that I do to his cakes and tartines, for my hands ar 
eInely dirty, and I always Splash dreadf lly. So— Moral: Never 
‘anything at the Malines refreshment counter if you can hi ly» it. 
- _ ost pr min nt tact that remains on my mu d in connes tion 
_ SALINE 18, that I was the only person in it. It seemed as if it 
beh fads mine. I assure you on my honour that I walked right 
; = uen the principal street of the town at midday, without secing 
Pte. ; human being. ‘To be sure it wasraining slightly. At length, 
‘ehtened by this extraordin ary solitude, and anxivust » hear my own 
“in conversation, I rushed into a peach shop. After w siting for 
hinutes, an old lady appeared in answer to my repeated raps on 
! ; 


nter, and without waiting to ask my business, threw her arms 
‘4 ty neck and tried to kiss me. 














SONGS FOR MUSIC. 


By Porvtar Sona-WRITERs. 


111. 
“THERE IS A NAME." 


By J. E. 


THEne is a name I dare not breathe, 
Although it once was dear, 
They deem my linen spotless now, 
And no deception here ; 
And yet like sunset’s rosy flush, 
My cheek is hot with shame, 
They ask me—but I will not breathe 
My washerwoman’s name! 


C*RP*NT*R. 


Last night when in the mazy dance, 
My neat foot trod the tloor, 

‘They little deemed my manly neck 
A paper collar bore. 

A “Richard "’ seared my heaving breast, 
And yet who dares to blame ? 

Her bill's not paid—I cannot breathe 
My washerwoman’s name! 


lV. 
“THE CAVALIER.’’ 
By W. C. 


A cAvALiEn rode by a cottager’s door, 
And a maiden sat thereby, 
The cavalier bowed to his saddle full low, 
And the maiden winked her eye. 
And years rolled on, and the maiden worked 
by her door, and still would think 
Of the cavalier’s bow, and the knight he thought 


For aye on the maiden’s wink, 


Denn rt. 


And years rolled on, and the maiden heard 
No more of the courteous knight, 

And, perchance, he called on her name and thought 
Ot her wink as he died in fight. 

But the maiden lived the merriest life, 
For the curate he came one day, 

And she winked at him with her arch blue eye, 
And he married her straight away ! 


I was at first disposed to attribute this extraordinary behaviour to 
her overwhelming joy’ at the discovery of a real, live, human being, 
but on further enquiry it turned out that she thought I was her 
nephew. As I wasn't, there was an end of the matter. 

I began to get absolutely terrified at my loneliness, and to think that 
the three hours never would come to an end. But they did, and I 
found myself once more on board the train to Ostend, 

Which is a more irritating place than even Malines. With all its 
solitude Malines is a picturesque old town, and possesses many quaint 
architectural phenomena which excite amusement, if not admiration. 
But Ostend is dirty, vulgar, pretentious, and German. It has two re- 
deeming features, its Jague, which forms a good promenade, and its 
bathing. And when you have said that you have said all. It is 
nothing to me that the King of the Belgians spends his summer here 
in a second-rate house which would disyrace a British vice-consul, and 
that he and his family pass the day in a tent on the sands, surrounded, 
of course, by snobbish English people, who, I suppose, expect to find 
the Roval Family walking about on their heads, or at all events, in 
some manner unfamiliar to humbler mortals. It is a dismal place, 
and the fat, oily, all-over-the-place-spitting, fish-with-their-knife- 
eating Germans make me mise rable. Sol hie me on board the dirty 
little mail piu ket which is to carry me back to my boyhood'’s home. 
And (thanks to a smooth sea) the ricketty little craft lands me safely 
at Dover six hours after leaving Ostend Lights. And there I get into 
one of the comfortable carriages of the S.b.1., and am whisked up to 
London in the twinkling of a jiffey. And here in London, will be 
found, for many months to come, the humble individual who is proud 
to subscribe himself SNAKLEK. 


VEKY DKY. 
Tuenr is melancholy news from Berlin. The Spree is almost dried 


up, and that’s no joke for the Prussians. 
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TOWN TALK. 


3y THRE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


as everybody 
is now coming back 


to town, I have, as in 


; : 
duty bound, made an 
XT dit to th varl- 
Ou or amuse- 
! t t what 1 
pl 4 j I the I 
t li-vals anc 
Phe s[)r LY 
# there's tl 
May io 3 thos 


'd-fashion- 

and for 
th who lhke the 
h dra- 
mas there are <Ast- 


Vs, tl St. James's, 





Princess's, 


who | 


ike anythir that’s 1, 
Adelphi and the Prince of Wale for those who nvthing that’s 
bad there’s the Olympi Then there t t ! isos voIng 
for t miu f ~ As for the entert mint reoare plenty of 
thie \ n take your unadulterated Sevt mf ay'sS, OF 
’ ny ed C} t CHANG S (or y { t Opera di 
( i, and take ad rhtful com! ities t f 1 Chow 
Ili, ! y glorious f not to menti t ily music, 
which haunts you so that for days after you find yourself going about 
the streets humming it, and sticking up your thumbs, which appears 
to be a Chinese custom. With revard to the Wud ¢ Tuttched, I 
n't help thinking the composer might have had a better libretto, and 
the librettist might have had a better composér. Why dovs Mr. 
Aipe content himself with only two rhymes for a quatrain, and 
d he consider “court” a good rhyme for “thought 7"’ But then 
( ye ffi is delicions! Then there are the Howa PaULS In 
the most charming boudoir of a theatre, the fitti of which must 
have been designe L by a lady, thes are so tasteful I NNECOSSULY 
to sav a word for entertainers so well known, but L must just expr 
1 lmiration of Mrs. Howanp Paur'’s Sims Reeves. Vhere is only 
ot ttl: thing needed to make the impersonation pertect t i t 


FUN. 





street, lics betore me. 
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held in he Botanical Gardens! 


Kensington clique, and is to be 
to ensure its success, and that is 


‘There's only one thing more needed 

that Mr. ParGrave, who compiled the notorious handbook of the 
xhibition of ’62, should be employed to do the catalogue and writ 
: lives—he’d do it with such taste and judyement. 

I pon’? often prophesy, but I look confidently for the time when the 

Anti-Game Law people will erect a statue to Sin BALDWIN LEIGHTON, 

His statute for turming the rural police into gamekeepers has don 

what all their years ol ivitation have failed to do. It has shaken t} 

Game Laws, and I think now ig some hope of their being 

‘ 


Kk 
the 


Lory PALMERSTON is dead. He died within two days of his cighty- 
first birthday. It is hardly two months since I saw him cantering 
down Piccadilly on his famous old white horse. His vigour and 
spirits sccm to have supported him to the last. His death is a los 
not only to his party, but to the country, which he made to bi 
respected and feared in foreign lands, where the name of England was 
once a@ byword. He was agenuine Enelishman—and he himself ¢ould 
wish no nobler epitaph than that. As I write these lines the list 
photographie portrait taken of him, by Messrs. Waker, of Margar:t- 
It is an excellent likc ness. 


MR. HAZLITT’S NOVEL. 


A MACcARONIC. 


Tuene’'s a book written 
Called S Phe Laurie, 

It isn't a fit ‘un 

For drawing-room storey. 
Testi uno Doctore : 
And one or two morey, 
Magi » dolore 

Pro tristt auct rt, 
Injurious moribus, 

For it's improperer 

‘T) nail other vpera, 

And ** Trash’’ adds Correetor. 


saves Lector.— 












“Tt you were wise 





Yi lau ¢ ise LOIS Cry, Slr, 
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A GENTLE LIFE; 


OR, 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A “GUSHER.” 


January 1.—Another glorious year dawns on me. 
sohappy! I love everything and eve rybody. 
the world is to be sure! . 2 grow fonder of my fi llow-creatures e ae 
dav. ‘The mere fact of being alive almost maddens me with unutter- 
able rapture. It appears like an intoxicating dream. IT adore man- 
kind and beastkind ; for they are beautiful and good. Why should I 
tread upona worm? Ah, my dear brothers and sisters of both hemis- 
pheres, ‘et 
Let us extend our symp athies to the solar system, shall we ? 

I bruary 1.—To-day I have been grieve .d—very deeply grieved— 
by a sad spectacle of human infirmity. I was walking down Fleet- 
stre:t—ah, my darling old burly lexicographer, 
spot!—when I beheld a couple of boys disputing. Yes; there was 
the effulgent orb of day looking down upon them, and yet they 
quarrelled. One of them, I hear, had spoken slightingly of the other ; 
tora bystander assured me, on his oath, that the word “ fool” had 
been made use of. How it made my heart athe to see one of those 
innocents raise his clenched hand and strike the other upon the nose. 
Thi sisno fable for I saw the blood! Ah, me! Why cannot we love 
and cherish one another ? : 

Mareh I received a ki 

clothes for me. Poorsoul, he is in want of money. I have scolded 

him for not writing tome earlier; and I trust that the bank-notes I 
forwarded may be of service to him. I felt a pang at parting with so 
much; but why should my fellow creatures be unhappy? No doubt 
somebody will give me money when I want it! ‘That will be very 
soon. 

April 1.—There is much harmless mirth to-day at the expense of 
the confiding and simple-minded. 
“fool”? applied, even in jest, to such a glorious creature as man. 
What ts a fool? I never saw one. We must overlook the failings of 
our neighbours, or the world will cease to be a perfect paradise. 

May 1.—The flowers are going to blossom. Dear, delicious flowers ! 
I confess that I never look at a daisy without erying. But how sweet 
itis to cry now and then! When I was a baby I cried constantly, 

and they gave me sugar- plums. How kind and generous people 
iways are to those in distress ! 
Jun 1.—My landlord—as delightful a being as ever drew the 
at ith of lit lit: —t ‘Ils me that I owe him nearly two years’ rent. llow 
time Hi sin this h: ippy world of ours Poor fellow! it made me weep 
/3s-> him so disappointed. If I were a rich man nobody should be 
want. Still I do not think he was justified in threatening to 
prive me of liberty. Are we not inhabitants of the same lovely 
nMIVeErse F Does not the same sun shine on us both? But no: 
‘urely he would never be so ill-natured and cross as tu lock me up! 
He loves me too much for that! 
* - * * n 


, * 
Wh ‘ry 1.—Confound it, I shall have to go through the court. 
What ani “OPrry: : ’ ° ° 7 rye 
fatan internal nuisance! ‘To think of that old humbug, THreap- 
NEEDLE, having the impudence to talk about an “instalment.’’ As if 


[ h ln’t enough to bother me without a miserable tailor’s bill. But I 
font care, after all, if I can only serape tin enough together to yo 

wn and see the mill between Jenny Conk andthe Cuickesx. By the 
Way, [wish I could eet one of those brutal managers to look at my 
muresque,  ['y it’s just the sort of thing to suit the Olympic. 


; VY seem to go in for elegance there! That good-lookir ¢ chap I met 


n sure 


© Stoman’s when I was locked up for the rent said that burlesques 

—— i the rage. Ah, we had some jolly nichts in Cursitor-strect. 
" tan ass I was before I went to old Sioman’s. 

a ode be -By Jove, another late night. How T pitched into 

A -/J when he tol ld me that three o'clock a.m. wasn't the proper tim: 


G I call “seeing 


, i ry anaes ° 2 7 © e , 4 
ko about howling comic songs. Ha, this is what 


I with a vengeance! JI wonder whether Ixey means to do that 
I rem —the old, sixty-per-cent. rufhan. I can soon make it all 
twh nsomething turns up. By jingo, 1.90 head « of mine spins 

nan't be able to go I must have one more bottle of Seltzer, or else 
*S4an t be able to co “ye re to-nig as “i? id 1 suj pose Wwe sh il] find 


. to do in the w: av of a lark. 
-That eal of a doctor savs that if I’m not more care- 
for the e cialis Nonsense: I don't believ 
loctors, nor in anybody else. Why. I've been ill three weeks, and 
4 8oul comes to see me. Where's Hanny, I w 


De te 
i ew n't : inswer 


: 
mnder, the ungrate- 


hound—T lent him a sovereign before I was laid up. Bother this 
I wish I could get rid of it. Well, I can't write any more now 
: <iveup keeping a diary as soon as this miserable year comes to 
Dhank 4 Iness, there’s not much more of it to come! 
Xr 
Yuvyis Cyren the laziest man int vorld Be se, on count 
t, he lies t ongest in : 


you also loved the | 





Oh, I mean to be | 
What a fairylike place | 


us all be very tender and ve ry generous to each other. | 


‘tter from the obliging ereature who makes 


But I cannot bear to hearthe name of , 
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A currrtatn dead! Let discord cease: 
Awhile suspend your quarrels, 

And lay the olive branch of peace 
Among our hero’s laurels. 


Our leader, who so gaily marched before us, 
Is gone trom us—is gone! 
He who still kept the grand flag flying o'er us, 
Who such example of high courage bore us, 
Krom whom our streneth was 4rawn,; 
For him the death-bell booms in tones sunorvue, 
This dull October dawn. 


chant no melancholy dirges— 
We will not wail for him. 
On weleome shores of rest he now emerges, 
Who had sv long, amid lite’s cruel surges, 
‘lo battle and to swim. 
To-morrow’'s care no longer urges 
Tired brain and weary limb. 


Ile is dead ;—who stool so boldby by the hela 
Ot the realm; 

In the fulness of his time, the close of day, 
Past away, 

When the dim October lights 3 in mist and rain 
Slowly wane. 

How friends loved him!—and none hated, not e’en those 
Who were foes, 

For the arrows of his wit, if they were keen, 
Yet were clean 

Of the venom of a sneer, begot of spleen. 


Kind and courteous in the hall, and in the fray 
Dold and gay, 

Dealing blows, and taking blows, with open smile 
All the while. 

And the downeast of the nations knew the 
Ot his name— 

Sighing, looked to him for liberty. 
Set them free 

When he knew that he could strike the one 
ree them so, 

Not rivet more the fetters of their woe. 


Yet will we 


Veace now ! 


fame 
And he 


rout blow— 


Jade, failing year, in fog and vloom, 
And leave this record on the page— 
‘The forcmost statesman of the age 
This year was given to the tomb.” 


And we had thought he could not die— 
This veteran with his enghty years, 
Who was as one among his peers 

No Nestor of an ave vwone by. 


Hie never struck an unfair blow, 
pd failed a helping h and t yk od 
So true, through good or ill, tu fricnd— 


So rompt in mercy to @ for. 


} 

He listened to the nation’s voice, 
But when an angry rabble cried, 
He did not swerve or turn aside, 

’ 


Put held the tice of his choice 


Close up the ranks. Aye! look your fill 


Upon our ancient captain dead, 
Then onward by the way he led 
And keep t! oll flag spotless still! 


Let th pst wh » future historic 3 pt li, 
His nobis qualiti s review; 
Kind, cheertul, honest, fearless, true— 
The Englishman of Englishmen! 
Go search the world from end to end 
braver heart had no man 
it} Ih frie nd, 
So generous to foeman., 


f 

We must not » a death like this, 
So pea tl and so painless, 

N » tears! This shi ] © bear of his 
He has bequeathed us stainless! 


TT ok Le ne ee ee ee a he, 
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ARS LONGA 


Tunrixn Tyne Aas been asked to a conversazione. As he has no dress suit, little BanGer and long KamMuie lend him @ rig betue 
This ts the result ! 


BAITING FOR FLAT-FISH. LOVE SONG. 


By aA Practicat MAN. 


We find the following in the advertising columns of a highly re- 
spectable daily cotemporary :— I kNow that my love wears a chignon behind, 
Q()NE THOUSAND POUNDS per Annum for ONE POUND.—Any persons who And lots of false puffing before, 

may be desirous of becoming possessed of the above-named annual income are | But her conduct to me is exceedingly kind, 
po” make an immediate appleation, enclosing a stamped directed enve- ‘Though some people think me a bore: 
ere eee ee : | I know that her evebrows are pencilled with art, 

It is perhaps cruel of us to withhold the name of the advertiser | ‘The rose on her check is a sham, 
from our readers, thus depriving them of the chance of comfortably But she says it's impossible ever to part, 
settling down in life upon an income not by any means to be sneezed And in proof of the fact—here I am! 
at. But we must uphold our rule of not allowing our columns to be | 
made traps for the unwary We must needs content ourselves with | Yes, what if her locks are hooked on by her maid 
the remark that if every person ‘“‘ who may be desirous of becoming That I am hooked also is plain, 
possessed of" this very snug little competency will only send his or And though for her bloom Mapame Racuev be paid, 
her sovereign to the advertiser, the said advertiser will certainly have I teel that her cheeks are achain ; 
no cause to regret the capital expended in type and printing. Then let her soft contours be nothing but pads, 
The same number of the same paper has an announcement of a It her heart and affections are free, 


certain “ Donnybrook Bazaar,’’ which appears to be aspecies of lottery, And let all her hair be some obsolete cad’s, 


with a charge for tickets (entitling the holder t chance in the If that heart it beats only for me! 
drawing), at the low sum of sixpence In this lottery the principal 

prize, we are informed, is “ A grand cottage’ (not piano, but dwelling- 

house), “with six rooms, suitably finished for a respectable family, Interesting Anecdote. 
situated on Dalkey-hill ; lease for ever, nd rent free. Hundr f Acs mae mammal we wah btm tear ] 
other valuable prizes also. Including an Irish jaun 

Leinster pattern, with horse and harness.” 


vith a writer 
Again our inexorable rule prevent was displayed 
be applied for, but to any one i 

the amount of sixpence sterlin 

frechold cottage, or the Insh 

&e., we can only wish su 


cerely * trsh 
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three meat again *’ 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE MOVE. 


I’m sure truer words was never spoke than as three moves is as bad 
as a fire, as the sayin’ is, for rack and ruin is the word, as well I can 


prove by the wan-load as come in fragments, and of all the down- | 


pourin’ rain, as I know ‘d it would be thro’ the moon a-changin’ on a 
Friday, as I’ve knowed it do often myself, with a wet Mo nday conse- 
quently as sure as ever it was my m :onth’s wash. 

As to movin’, it’s a thing as I do not hold with, as has had my 
share, and bad iat when only a few streets; but ‘all the way from 
Ste pne} y to So uth Lambeth, as I hold 8 to be the North Pole for farness, 
as is a day’s journey, as the sayin’ is, for I had a cousin as lived in 
Kennington Or al, as used to take me till dusk to gct home again, tho’ 
never stoppin’ for a cup of tea. But Brown Le says move he must, 
and that’s the nearest where he could find a place with a bit of garden, 
as his heart is set on thro’ bein’ ‘that passionate over flowers. Not as 
ever I fancied the house with a range as there wasn't no doin’ nothin’ 
with, and the oven as wouldn't hold a cheese plate, with a biler as 
didn't supply itself, and not a bit of copper not if it was to sav 
your life. 

As to the garden, I see nothin’ in it, as no more there weren't, thro’ 
its bein’ new made, with broken crockery on the walks, and the house 
a-smellin’ mortary thro’ its bein’ all fresh cement: iry work. 

Certainly the parlors is noble rooms with folding doors, and picked 
out with pink paint and marble mantel-pieces, not as 1 hold with 
them French windows with shutters only a-fastenin’ half away up, 


and a draught under enough for t6 cut vour feet off; and a-makin’ of 


the front kitchen a parlor is all ve ry well, but don’t seem nat’ral, as is 
onthe ground after all, and if them two cupboards ain't damp my 
name's not Brown, that’s all. 

Of all the days as ever you see it was that Wednesday—as I wil! 
move on, thro’ gettin’ settled by Saturday night, but, law bless you, 
settled, why, we shan't never be, for as to gettin’ things done unless 
you do ’em yourself it’s heart-bre: akin’ , and to see the way as I packed 
them things, tho’ as to Mrs. Cuatuiy, she’s a born fool to go and put 
them flat irons and two brass candl sticks i in along with my tea service, 
as can't be matched not for the QUEEN herself, as I valued nat’: nl 
thro’ bein’ my own dear mother’s, as is one I never had a angry word 
with, except that time as 1 knocked the spout off the teapot thro’ 
a-fillin’ it frcm the kettle contrary to her wishes, and could have cricd 
my cyes out when I see it all come out piecemeal, as the sayin’ is. 

As to Mr. Pocock as moved us he's a filse man, as I'd a told him 
to his face only Brown interfered, as is a party I can't a-bear thro’ 
a-murryin’ two sisters afore the first was h: udly cold in her vrave, as 
brought cn words atween us, thro’ me a s: ‘yin’ shi wasn't his lawiul 
wife, as made Brown that wild with me, a-tellin’ me to mind my own 
business. 

Oi all the wans as ever you see, cighteenpence the hour, why I'd 
have drawed myseli nearly as well as them rats of horses. 1 got ‘om 
Started off by ten o'clock, Brown and me up before five, everything 
nearly ready over night, when just as the milk come round atween 
seven and aight it begun for to drizzle, as 1 says foretels a wet day, 
tho’ the milkman he thought different, a-sayin’, “ Rain afore seven 
hit afore cleven:” as ] says, “It's gone se ven, as breaks the charm,” 
&8 the sayin’ is. , 

. I'm sure I never knowed no peace till I was off myself ina cab, that 
full as the door wouldn't shut, and that ent a-strugglin” like wild in 


Y 


my arms, just for all the world lke a Christian took anywhere agin 


ont 7 . . . . . . 
Ol all the rides as ever I had it ecrtainiyv was the oltingest, and 


kep’ a-throwin’ me violent forward, and then a-checkin’) me back like, 
thro’ the horse a-actin’ that contrary, and the abuse of that cabmar 
Was «nough to make a worm turn as is trod on. So I up and give 
him a bit of my mind, and eavs, “If vou ain't got your rights there's 
4 summoy } ‘ lay ; but,’ J says, “I')] 


ons oyen to you, as I can face any d 
‘law of you thro’ not a- givin’ m i ticket,” asisamean action 
. ¥ opinion, as ] wouldn't stocp to. But Jaw, he up and for 

‘isseit that dreadful that I do not know what he would not have done 
‘my Brown come in, as made him step it pretty quick, a willin as 


¥ uld have took a mean advantage cf a lady, the sar that on 
aid as I once piv half-a-crown to, a-waitin’ for change, when hi 
uInps on his Le x quite sudas n, 2n 1, with a rude gesture, said as he'd 
“Tv me tor nethin’ next time. 

; I thought J should have gone wild a-waitin’ hour after heur for 
us m gocds, with nothin’ for to set on but a odd tresse], with a bit of 
“read and cheese, as Darown cot me, the’ critainly the beer was 
Tevishin . 


+ ; . ; 5 : 
It Was quite cusk when the orcds 


come, ond when J see my beddin’ 
444 €xtosed thro’ the tarpauling being blowed aside with the wind and 
4in a-blowin’ violent, 1 could have mied my cyes out, end it's a 
MeTC) ‘ 8 I'd had « me CO@jJ6 1, 48 18 iu¢ ky w ith salt f(y to trong first 
into a house. So the fires was a-buinin bright. ard of all the beastly 
‘Onkin’ wretches it was them fellows with the wans, as stifled me out 


FUN. 67 


| with their rum, as they was reg’lar reekin’ with all over the place, 
_ and a-fallin’ up the stairs with the bannisters knocked out with their 








violent ways, a-bangin’ things about as if they was cast-iron, and - - 
been and a my lookin’ -glass, as will bring no luck for seven yet 

As to gettin’ our bed up that wasn't possib le, for Brown he reg Fla ar 
lost his temper, and went off in a huff, a- sayin’ as I'd managed ‘bi ad, 
and there was me and Mrs. Cua.uin a-slavin’ for to dry that beddin’, 
as Was a-steamin’ like mad. _ I do think as that we man Was born into 
the world for to be my bugbear, for tho’ well-meanin’, she is the most 
aggravi tings st party, thro’ bein’ that foolish in her actions, a- -pilin’ 
up wood an . coals hike a furnace, a-sayin’ as the chimbly must be all 

right thro’ bein’ - uninhabited, except the policeman and his wife 
as had | ved in the front room, as kep’ a smokin’ in volumes, as the 
sayin’ is. 

Well, I was that busy in the bedroom, a-secin’ how I could contrive 
that bed, thro’ not azholdin’ with a-sleepin’ on the floor, as is apt for 
to settle on the eyes thro’ draughts under the door, as 1s not to he 
kept out, when I hears a-hollarin’ and a-knockin’ violent, as 1 thought 
was them wan-men come back, as I would not settle with thro’ a-seein’ 
as they was far gone in liquor. So I says, “Let ‘em knock, as will 
pr’aps attract the police,’ when [| hears a 1: ittlin’ and shoutin’ “ Fire. 

Well, I runs to the window, and there I sees such a mob a-shoutin’. 
So 1 throws up the sash and says, “* Whate ver isitt’’ Says the police, 

‘It's the engines, as ragin’ flames is a-comin’ out at the chimb! y pot,” 
as 1 could hear a-roarin’ like a lion. 

It give me such a dreadful turn that I staggers all over the place, 
and it's a mercy as it was the beddin’ as | pitched on to, or I might 
have done for myself. 

It was ever so long afore I could get,up and go down, and fo und 
the place full of firemen and po lice, as 1 Fuys, °° Ine ‘ P out the mob, o1 
Is han't have a thing left in the place,” as was a deluge for water 
a-swillin’ all about, and it’s lucky as I had got the beddin’ up-stairs 
afore the fire broke out, or I do believe it we ud have becn washed 
away, as 1 nearly was myself afore the fire was got under. 

And what do you think was its cause? W h y, if that pe Jiceman 
and his wife hadn’t been and stuflid a bundle of shavin's up that 
chimbly, as I should say the down draught would have done ‘em good, 
as five was a-sleepin’ in the room; but it’s well as it was ‘tena out 
as it wore, or we might have becn burnt in our beds. 

If you'd heard Brown when he come in a-seein’ me that grimed 
ashe busted out a-laughin’, as set Mus. Cianin ofl, as tho’ hard ot 


1 


hearin’ could join in nen 0 she did in my epinicn thro® bean’ 
overtook in liquor, for if she didn't then begin a-wecpin’ and a-sayin’ 
as she must co home to her husband, as is a wocden-leg cobbler, and 
lrought home frequent in a frightful state, as she can only keep in by 
hidin’ away his Jeg with them dnnkin’ fits on hi 

Well, what with her howls and Brown's goin’-on, I was thet drove 
wild that if my spasms didn't come on, as bonds me double, and 
there | was a-settin’ om my feather-bed a-howlin’ like a ram's horn, 
and if it hadn't been for a widder lady as lived next door, and 1 th 
landlady a-comin’ in, ] don’t think as IT should hav vid the night 
out. All as they could do with hot bricks parpetual, and brandy and 
peppamint took medicinal, did not bring meacund till past ene o'clock, 
asmade Inown bestir hisself forto get the bed up, andif it hadn't 
been as Jane come over the next day for to help me, as 1 packed 
Mrs. Cuaruin off the first thing in the mornin’, | don't beheve as 
ever | oem have pot the place right any more, and as to the cat the 
tock it that to heart as never to be heard on no more. 


Ail I've ae to say is that I'd rather stop ina old heuse till it fel] 
about your cars, asthe sayin’ is, than move to a J co, where the 
( pets wer t fit, and everythin’ seems topey-turvy, ond nothin’ dont 
sccm to be suitable. Im sure asthe cold I caught and the things 1 


lost and got spoilt in that movin’ was cnough tor to male « saint 


forget hisself, that 10 was. 


—_—_- 


A LESSON IN HERALDRY. 


“Whouat shall the blazon be, cousi® of mune 
] ask gd, 48 We bent o'er the p ages 
“The Or and the Argent in splendour cut-shine, 


Qin shields that were famous for age 

Her little hand shook, and low droopcd her bright head, 
Methinks such « lesson was pleasant ; 

Her canines were gold and the seit check was red 
“Field Gules, charged in chief, with a Bezant.”’ 


’ 


“ Stuff, Sir,” she answered, “that’s not in the Look, 
Attend! for you're shaking the table ; 

] asked you just now if you'll bother to look 
W ho carnes the chevronels sable + 


Ay d what he Té } 7 ; }’ arty per pale ' iT the re mecoant ;’ 


Rpok just HK Ii J had ve xt her, 
And yet to that blazon she pave her consent, 
With my arms on the side that’s called dextér. 
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| But after the ingenuous family had jaccepted these extraordinary 


FHE VAGABOND TO HIS DOG. syV mp toms as @ vide nce of he vad: ic he for some time » an event OCcCUIT®? d 
. a ae which ye ned their eyes to the real state of the c ase. 
A Patuetic Ditty. One day Mrs. Hunter found her daughter’s room locked. The door 
, ras evi ntu lly b se ‘n open, and the following distressing spectacle 
ICKS, not halfpence, have | was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Hunter’s gaze :— 







ee 


i hee u4r , ° ° 
| Nn our hk it | ‘‘ Nellie was on the sofa, aslee p. The noise partial! ly awoke her, and sitting up, 
Since we set outin the ina maudlin kind of manner she asked, ‘What was the matter” By her side was a 
world together: bottle of gin, cetiaatia empty, and on the floor, as if it had rei from her hands, | 


But on, as friends, we hare 48 one of the fashionable yee of the day. Novel- -reading and gin-drinking ! 

I'ruly, here was enough to ap pal any parent’s heart. The pang it produced was 
somehow got, something akin to the agony of seeing a child suddenly struck dead. 

In stormy as well as in ‘¢ * Nellie,’ said Mr. Hunter, ‘it seems to me there is enough the matter. How 
sunny weather. came this bottle of gin here? What are you doing with it” 

‘ ‘**¢ Oh! papa, don’t be angry,’ she replied, for the shame of detection had quickened 

her perceptions, ‘don’t be angry, and I willtell you. I’ve often taken it for pains 

For we don’t care much | in my head and chest, and I suppose I took a little too much this morning, and so it 


} made me sleep heavily.’ 
he showers we : , . : 
for the showers wi ‘© “Sleep heavily! I should think so, indeed. The quantity you have taken shows 





a 


get me that you are accustomed to this kind of thing. I will not inquire how you got 
A drenching can cause | it, but I presume you bribed one of the servants to fetch it. As I cannot make a 
us but litt] a general inquiry, and so proclaim your shame and ours to the whole family, I will 
jut little pain ; pur) : 
get rid of them all, and remember that for the future, there shall be no tar np ring 


Your collar’s not likely to 
rust with the wet, 
And I have no clothes 
to be spoilt by the 
rain. 


with servants.’ ”’ 


This drunken beast of a girl married a loving husband, and had a 
little bov, who, we are interested to learn, was “named Johnny, after 
his father.’ But even Johnny failed to convert her, for as the 
narrator forcibly puts it, “she drank worse than ever,’ and the climax 
is told in the following words :— 


a 


(Jur wants, like our com- 
: : ‘‘ Not four months since, a couple might have been seen travelling on one of our 


torts, are very few, railways,—a young married couple. Passengers, however, rarely looked at the 
Ad orway will shelter gentleman, ex: eptto pity him. ‘Their attention was wholly absorbed by the lady, 
us both from the § who called incessantly for drink. At erery station her husband was compelle d to ply 

her with it, in order to obtain any degree of quietness; but as he did so, the silent 
Se 5 tear would somet mes trickle down his cheek, telling eloquently ofa tale of sorrow. J 
Our companionship’s dis- | was puzzled every time the lady spoke. I seemed to have a dim recollection of the 
interested t 0, voice, thick and uncertain though it was. Prese ntly I heard the gentleman call 


For neither’s fat keeps | bis wit 
the other warm. 


storm ; 


‘Nellie.” Then it all flushed upon me, that it was Nellie Hunter, one of 
my former schoolfellows and young friends! But how had the fine gold becor 
dim. I followed them to their destination, which I found was a house established 
for the cure and reformation of ladies addicted to habits of intemperance. There | 
Nellie now lives, separated from all she knows. She is only twenty-seven years of | 
a yy age, vet she has drunk to such an exte nt that itis feared that she will fall a victi m | 
tweive Shuungs @ tw softening of the brain. Nellie has fallen before the ruinous drinking customs of 


vear ; society, and therefore I would warn my young readers to beware.” 


r- you ought to cost me 
; AX CO “4 )} ( cr} ge’ ‘ “4 a i ,  * : Yd : F 
n But the tax collector, although he's a scraper, | And then follows an appeal to the ladies of England to abstain from 
int get any money from me, thats lear retting drunk, lest they follow in Nellie’s footsteps. 
: ‘ ’ Theres * wmocrarty T} ‘ ver a miyye ’ ° } } 4 . ° 9 7 P ae : 
I've no house where the beegar can leave the paper! For aught we know to the contrary, the author's experience of young 


4 
? 


ladies may warrant him in considering this sort of warning absolutely 


, 


} We live as we can, like honest chaps— an , 
; —s necessary; but if so, we venture to think that he has been excep- 
| A mouk ly crust we consider a f: ust ; 7 : ° . fore. a 
| tionally unfortunate. Asa rule, we are inclined to believe that voung 
Though cook sometimes throws us a plate of ser aps, ted } her hand 
. W ith,—glancing at you,—* Poor, faithful beast !"’ ladies of position are not raving drunkards; but, on the other han , 
: . ou,—** Poor, taithful beast! ; . : et 
| a - _— ; = we may have been exceptionally lucky. But if the editor of the We I 
) But pshaw! your fi, lelity doesn't deceive me— Record is under the impression that the publication of such blat: int 
| *?? ’ olly : ‘* ale "ee ave (ote P ¢ a ¢ , ) , ct ‘ } 
And why lll ne'er part with you briefly I'll tell you:— folly as th tale w have qu ted will have any other effect than to 
; : ; bring ridicule on a really well-intentioned movement, he deserves to 


There's nob diy'd take vou, if von were to leave me 
| have his editorial stool plucked fr ler hi 
And nobody ‘d buy vou, if l were to se l} you! have Mus ¢ dit Tlal Stool PLUCKE* from under him. 








“FOR, OH, IT IS SUCH A NORRIBLE TALE.” Answers to Correspondents, | 

















® Ivy there are any clear-headed, intelligent men among the ‘ Ab- = 
stauiners ’ they should really exere their influence, and put a stop to Stoma, Cambridge.—A great improveme nt, but some of your lines 
the imbecilities which the contributors to the Tr Mperanes Press still h alt, and nee d, therefore > halts ration. Go on and prospe r: Do 
perpetrate week after week, under the impression th itthev are benefit-  verse—and better. 

y the cause that they have espoused. Frenzied with temperance, Scuutaron wishes to know if we will let him draw something 
these silly }" pl rant and = orav noaomanner which must give for us. What is it? The cork of a bottle of the finest vintage - 
unspeakable pain to the well-informed portion of the Temperance com- Speak, oh, cork-scrutator! 
munity. We gave, a little while since, a san ple of the poetry with AN ENQUIRER We have consulted Men of the Times, and learn that 
which these muffs propose to stimulate believers, and te convert Linprey Munnay was a City policeman, who acquired fame by always 
heretics ; here isa brief précis of the kindof prose aneedote which they saying “Parse on.” As nobody could tell whether it was a prepos!- J 
inagine is calculated to wean a conv lman from his convivial wavs. tion or an adverb he was looked on asa profound erammarian. W* 
It is published in the Weekly Record, and is called * Nellie Hunter: a cannot vouch for the truth of this story in all particulars. 

Sketch from Real Life.” . A Pusy.—-The conjunction “ ger” is the teetotal for “and."" Thus 
The story opens at adate about twenty vears since, and we ther by Ciin-ger-beer the strictest teetotaller understands (and swallows 
find little Alice Adams (a staunch teetotaller of seven, or thereabouts), judici Es CORONA OF te GRE Yee © th the decoction of malt 

propheti lly endeavouring (but in vain) to induce one Nellie Hunter, known to the profane as *‘dog’s nos 
: aoa ’ uly uO ol te ier Veurs, t t ] lof H () NIAN, | words to whict h you refer [loAurvt6n KetvAov 
snetirall n which, we believe, was founded a if Hiteem Vears age. ir in the opening of a poem of ANACREON’s, 
See ee lies, » Ahece goes to India with her puare mts, ama ()'F.. Pout lin, Can't oe t the Index numbe r- We Dp int our ind 
t hom finger to the shop of Mn. Piasto, 144, Abbey-street. 

‘** She was now in her teens, a tall. gent woking girl of seventeen. She had A Yovrnurcit Esxaurmer wishes to know why the Confederates 
ee on oe - : i : = ms moe Sree Ss. aaa, — couowing | requir La Loan. I) es not he know that thi £ ire so reduce 1 in cir- 
really did so or not, however. we cannot ea‘ a eee eas RR co cumstances that they have since been compelled to enter the Unier 
engaged in her own room, several hours.a day, and her absence was sup] eas Ss. Crewy.—We can't help you. If after taking what you considrt 
SS ousnent eee Maimed hes ‘attent Mire i inter, hows ver, saw, or a reason bl amount of liquid nutmme nt of an a) holi chara‘ ter, | you 
anee at the dianer-tobie >. aaceemeeen enane det oo a — ae ae a ae lose your legs, We can see no way to aid you. It you lost your upper 
and her accent thice. On such occasions she would plead severe headache, ¥ ' limbs instead, M1 ULLEToN, of Cranbourne Street, would probat 
plea would be generally entertained by the family.’ be able to “find arms” for you. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Severe as were the trials to which Jon had to submit, there was 
one which he escaped, and from which even his patience might not 
have come out scatheless. He never was aninventor anxious to bring a 
valuable discovery under = notice of Government. Let any of our 
readers, who doubt this, read the pamphlet of Letters from Captain 
Cowper Coles to the Secretar oar the Admiralty on Sca-going Turret Ships, 
and we fecl sure they will agree with us. 

Of the excellence of Caprarn Cowrer Cores's turret-ships there 
does not exist a doubt among scientific men, and testimony to its 
merits has been borne by an American admir: al, who had a practical 
knowle dge of the value of iron-clads in the late war. But the Ad- 
miralty cannot yet be brought to recognize this fact— the only approach 
to such an acknowledgment on their part being that they have ap- 
proved a bad and faulty imitation of CarTratn CoLes’s invention, which 
Mr. Reer, the Admiralty Constructor, proposed. This imitation, as 
the Captain predicted, has ” led, and the Admiralty, with remark: bl 
consistency, condemn the Captain's scheme, although the Roy al 
Sovereign, in ithe of all the official itiacia to burke her, is a com- 
plete success. 

In this pamphlet Carrarn Corts having, with infinite difficulty and 
after incessant demands, obtained the adverse re port of the Committee, 
examines the objections one by one, and applies them to the J’a/las, 
Mr. Reep's ship, as compared witha vessel built on his own plan, 


and then proceeds to point out their errors as far as concerns the | 


latter. 
the Admiralty, he appeals to the public. 
result will be that Mr. — will be called to the bar ot public 
opinion—he has already had the unenviable distinction of being 
called to the bar of the House of Commons—and condemned, as all 
his ships ought to be, according to Captarn CoLks’s proving. 

The question is a public one. The Navy Estimates are heavy, but 
the nation would not grudge the money if it could be sure it would 
not be misapplied, or that it was expended in endeavouring at least to 
obtain the best article by giving inventive genius a fuir ¢ hance against 
official exclusivencss. 


| Musings in a Music Hall. 
sy A Younc Maw 


| Whuewn a man sticks his hat at the back of his head, 

Tell me, Oh, Editor, why do they roar : 

And then, when he pushes it forward instead, 
Why do they scream twice as loud as before 

When an elderly gentleman rumples his hair, 
Why do they all go delirious as well : 

When he uses a handkerchief out of repair, 
Why do they, why do they, why do they yell ? 


FROM THE CouNTRY. 


When a vulgar virago is singing her song, 
Why must she offer herself as a wife + 
Why give applause about ten minutes long 
When a baby of seven imperils its life : 
W h: it does a singer intend to imply 
by “ Whack fol the larity, larity, lay’ ? 
What can he hope to convey to me by 
Singing “ Rum tiddity, iddity !"’ ch? 


Oh, Golly-conda ! 
A nrcrxt number of the New York World furnished its readers with 
4 tale ot which a few extracts from the headlines wll convey an 
br the Square Yard in Moun 


Gold and Gems found 


‘A Dazgling Discoverr 








Canis Tunne! Work in the Tunnel Suddemly Suspen ded —France and Italy Dividmg 
the a l4i—The Inscovery Hushed up—Official Prosecution of the Unwitting 
Aladdms —The Original Discoverer Murdered by his Fellows 

| Se «6 . ° ° . ; 9 ° . 

OW * considering the amount that has been sunk there, it is no great 

i . ’ a ° 

| wonder that a little gold should be found in the tunnel. 

| 

| TRES BON-NY., 

lure eldest danghter of the King of Bonny arrived in Liverpool last 
Week tf yr , } ” Wanted } 

' a. ] lergy i course ol kFrench and English education. \\ 

; “8Gerstand his sable majesty’s laureate has written an ode on tl 
VUOCABION Coy men ne sé BB mnv lassie ‘9 

| seamen: ” 

SLAP, LANG! 

| “Hox baal ! ' 4) 

De ris it, asks a correspondent, “that most of the self-sty! 

| YoY Dogs’ are su h Jolly Young Puppies :' 

' 

a 


band and to take off his gloves. 


But as he fails to make reason heard by the dull, cold ear of | 
Unless we are mistaken, the | 


' ot humankind ; 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Caught in the Toils, the new piece at the St. James's, is exactly 
the sort of dramatic salad that is ad: apted tho man excellent novel; that 
is, it is a series of ¢ e ctive incidents, cleverly contrasted characters, 
and well-arranged effects, but it is not a drama any more than four 
half-crowns, five shillings, eight sixpences, and three fourpe nny pieces 
are a sovereign, Mr. Joun BrovoHan’s over-elaborate adaptati ion of 
Miss Brappon’s novel is worth seeing if only for the sake of those 
scenes in which Miss Hexrert appears. Her Julia Desmond is a 
thing to remember, and to be afraid of. As we saw and listened to 
her we were reminded of the lines from the child's story, ‘* What 
great eyes you've got, gran’ma!”’’ * What great claws you've got, 
gran’‘ma!’’ “ All the better to tear you up with,’’ &c. Then again 
we were reminded of the wile of Jason. 

Fun presents his compliments to the new appea 
James's, and is happy them ;—Mr. Watrer 
Frepenic CHanrites, Mr. Bevton, Mr. Dyer, and Mr. WaAtLter 
Lacy, and dpropos des gants, he now admonishes his favourite child, 
Watrer Lacy, to learn to keep his hat sometimes, and to take off 
his gloves a little oftener. What is the use of a scene painter painting 
an exterior if Mr. Warrer Lacy as soon as he appears upon the stage 
dotfs his Lincoln and Bennett as if he were entering a room: An 
Englishman’s first impulse when he is excited, is to tighten his waist- 
What should Frank Tredethlyn, 
ls his long-lost cousin, his “ Syeusan,’’ do with gloves? 

have spoken, and expect you to know better for the 


rances at the St. 
Joycer, Mr. 


to see 


when he fine 
WALTER, 
tuture. 
When the gas is turned off, and the publie are turned off; when 
CoLONEL STODARE ceases to be a conjuror and becomes a mere man 
like the rest of us; when CHANG, the great Chinese giant, relaxes 
from lis dignity, and exhibits weaknesses in common with the smallest 
when Cnuna Mow, the r bel | boy, drops the buffoon, 


and sighs for the moon-faced beauties, and the gallant pig-tailed of 
| his native land; when Mrs. Brown-—our own Mus. Drown—attired 
in a nightcap, with voluminous borders, and with her best front 
| curled in papers with the words “ Arnruur” and “Skerenrey”’ in fine 


| of servant girl that one secs early in the 


3 


‘of thes: 


a flat candlestick in her 


prominence upon her nelle forehead, and with 
what a strange place 


hand, glares at Mus Cuana, and retires to rest; 
must the interior of the MRevptian Hall be | 
Dear reader, or if you be of the gentler sex, let me call you dearest 
reader (we are old and ugly, but “this heart can still, &ec., these pulses 
can vet,” Ke. = ae what a valentine is, We mean one of the 
white lacery, trac , papery, flowe a bowery sort of valentines, the 
kind of valentines ‘thy it young men buy for nek If you will yo to 
the Egyptian Hall, into the room lately occupied by Mr Anruur 
SKETCHLEY, You will see a platform fitted up after the fashion of such 
valentine, the winged little cupids without knickerbockers excepted. 
Th ( ‘cn en Dee of this Point Lace Boudoir is Mrs, Howann Pau i; 
and Mus. Howanp Pave when she appears as Miss Laura Doshaway 
is exactly the kind of being, whorn, if she were a single lady, « young 
centleman would wish to lead to that altar at whose foot waits one 
clergyman attended by several doves, and which you feel sure is 
situated behind the most distant lace curtain. However deeply you 
might fall in love with Miss Laura, the sight of the Unprotected Female 
would chill your heart, and turn your thoughts again to chambers, 
latch-keys, late hours, and liberty. Who is this lady fine, draped 
darkly, like the Tragic Muse She holds aloft a goblet « containing 
what —poisun or sparkling Burgundy ¢ or both, for she sings a terrible 
anti-Dacchanal. The song of the Dream of the Reveller is a singular 
compound of teetotalism and tragedy. We do not like the song, but 
Mics. PauL sings and acts it admirably. There is the classic attitude, 
the fearful repose, the weird light in the eyes, that tragic transparency 
and phosphorescent brilliancy ‘th: it is evolve d from the sacred fire that 
burns upon the other side of the eyebrows. Jemimer Lobb is the sort 
morning cleaning the door- 
is; and the other character—what a number of characters from her 
place Mus. Pavt must have!—is Miss Amelia Gushington, a 
partner in a ball-dress, with eyes, arms, curls, neck, and shoulders to 
match, now the valentine stage looks like a 
valentine, and this is the party and the costume to lead up to the altar. 
After a brief space enter— possibly to ask for the honour of her hand— 
Mr. Sims Reeves, face, voice, manner, musical execution, music sheet, 
moustachios, coat, and everything, exactly lke the real Mn. Suss 
How AD PAUL appears in the entertainment, in several 
ons, Which have been for some time stamped with 
Jonathan Dang, Mr. Rattleton Cheek, and 


and dpropos des allumettes, 


Reeves. Mr. 
impersonati 
public approval— Major 


Staloy Miudew. He also sings a very effective sleighing song called 
“Over the Snow,” and gives his famous re presentation of Old Roger 
Whitelock, sett one of Orrennacn’s sprightliest airs. He also is the 
Mr. Willie Spoonleigh whose heart has been captivated by the charms 
of Miss Laura Dashaway, and for whom is ordered an eccentric 
heon of goose, buns, and tea!) Ye powers of digestion, whata 
repast! And what a dyspepsia must be in store for the consumer! 
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t CJ 7, ,* MARK ET. I pose myself and await destiny. 
THE CATTL! LARKET | Tam surrounded by a dense herd of wild bull. 
I shout “‘ Houp la!" It effects nothing. 
You have a song, you English, which I myself also have heard with Lam enlévé, and throw myself at the sky. 
you where I make myself to lodge in the Bois St. Jean, or as you call Quel horreur; I descend. I lose myself. 
Rir Jon Woods, It is of the Rosbif of Grande Britain, tho rosbif Also my watch, my “above all,’ my top-boot. 
Anglais. “ Houp la! pour le rosbif of the English!" Vive la créme des valets. 
I also myself say “ Houp la!” I go to the publicous. — 
For you command me to render myself at the market of those! Houp la! pour les rosbif des Oldinglan! 
bestails which you chant of their praises that ode I xo home in a carrette with the calves of the butchers! ! 
I again aay to myself, “ Houp la for the rosbiftek English London!" \Chantant.) ‘ Houp la! pour les Inglish rosbifs !"’ 
and behold I go. - = — 
But first let me make preparation that I may pass without the 
question among the bucoliques, the butcher, the merchants of Q UEERY? 
beastaila, that I may defend myself also against vour insular climate. 
I provide the bonnet de Caledonia-road, the Seotech cap, the top- 
hoot, the what you call “ above all” of the proof of water; I drink of 
the pale ale, the rhum and the porter beer, and I accoutre myself with 
a flacon of your creams of vallies; beverage English. Answer me, i) Fate, the question = 
The railway devotes iteelf at this five hours of the morning to those Answer, and accept my thanks— 
voyageurs, large, blue-bloused, and full of the odours of rhum and Ts it love, or indigestion, 
tahaco, who mock themselves of all but the rosbif, of which the fat 
clings to them as I smell with my nose 
They are jovials these, and full of the spirits animals the sound A Pretty Compliment. 
of their laughter is sonorous, loud, and reverberatory, as it makes the eo ee — 
echo of itself from afar. Pur first iron bridge is shortly to be built in Mexico by an English 
They are brueque, but of insular nationality, and the vapour of firm t ison a road which has been named, in delicate lusion to 
their breath adds to the “foggy” impermeable as they smell the beef, French intervention, the Medellin Road. 
the muttons, the suck-pigs at the Caledonia market 
I too wilvise myself of the odour : NOTICE.--Finely printed on Tonep Papasan, with mumerous 1/lus- 
It is a beverage marvellous and penetrating that ’ 


fe ra 
** $ 


creams | ’ — soe 


Oui. Houp la for Angellish rosbif! FUN ALMANACE, 


Spectacle, strange, bizarre, marvellous! ll appear on the 6th November. Price Twopence. 
Scene, confused, terrible, effravant ' In 
But sublime ' 

) ‘oa’ Slop > pnoore ici’ . 
he No dy, Fal, YIIL (Up Vat Now Sanam pri 1 A 
They come upon me with their horns those animals ferocious; but the Tretm, Pumvace, axp Innes, price Gi’ Sunny. 
I arm myself with the weapon of the drover 


By Our Own Gandin. 


=—=3 


Maxrtno all my days unquiet— 
Robbing all my nights of rest— 

Mixing aloes in my diet— 
Planting nettles in my breast — 


That is playing me such pranks 


conseguence of the demand, Bvorep wrrn Hors Aas been again 
reprinted, and may be obtained at the Office, price One Penny. 


Cases for binding the volume may be had at the Office. 
cameahincsal —— ae are creer errccmcmmcmem 
Lendon: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phenix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at &, Fiect-street, E.C.—October 25, 1965. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CELEBRITY. 


Operator :—“Srr 
TRAWNAKY MAN, Sir! 


THAT GEN'L'MAN, Sin, A-BRUSHIN’ OF 
WONDERFUL GENIVa, Sir!” 


© 


Patient :—“Inprrp! Wuo 18 uE ? 


Operator (mysteriously) :—“'Tuat sin! Tuat 1s Our Poet!” 


OPERA “ON THE CHEAP.” 

We have ever firmly believed in the statement that cheap and nasty 
go together, but we did think it would be impossible to render the 
performance of the works of great masters nasty, till we attended two 
cheap performances at Her Majesty's Theatre ~an institution, by the 
way, which Hern Mayesty had shown great discrimination in abandon- 
ing long before her retirement from public life. Of course, these 
remarks do not apply to an artist of such rare qualifications, both as a 
singer and an actress, as Mur. Titiens, who is at present quite un- 
nvalled on the lyric stage; nor, in fact, do we wish to say anything 
but what is laudatory of Mr. Santry, Mpie. Sintco, or Sia. GAKDONI; 
but we must protest against the shameful way in which the operas 
fiven at cheap prices are placed before the public. First, as regards 
the « heapness, the only great gain is on the part of those who go tothe 
stalls or dress circle; but to the more economical portion of the 
musical public it is no very great advantage to be admitted to those 
vilely arranged gallery stalls at a reduction of a shilling, and to be | 
privileged to undergo a process of cooking before that awfully ugly | 
chandelier at four shillings a-head! We will merely make a passing | 
remark on the brigandage which is rife at the top of the stairs, where | 
canes and ymbrellas are seized by a gang of privileged depredators ; to 
oe which articles, at the end of the performance, you are jostled, 
nt and detained, to say nothing of being compelled to pay! We 
ve imagine, then, that we have paid our money beforehand, and are, 
— fore free to mount those ricketty stairs, and pass through those 
Ingy passages, which suggest to the mind how the place would burn | 


fy? . 
lI iv i” 


to ly ( — a, We have reach d our seat, and what with being | 
ding dese’? chandelier, and having our head blown off, by a 
rs : or eing constantly ope ned and shut during the first hour, 
. are tairly comfortable! Pass we on to consider the opera: the 
ae name looks well in the bill, but who has figured there 
severe ae. time in the memory of opera-goers for many years, has a 
hee 7 ; and there 18 an apology lor him, which we read whilst 

- Orchestra is tuning. The overture is played admirably ; and in' 


ee 
VOL. mu. 





H 





"rs "AIR ? 


| opera is the opera, and that’s enough. 
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THE MAIDEN’S PLAINT. 


I'm very sad, mamma, to-day, 
No mortal could feel flatter, 
Yet, mia madre, I must say, 
I scarce know what's the matter. 


It's not that Caartes will never know 
The lesson taught by Cupid— 

It's not that Muprs’s novels grow 
Voluminous and stupid. 


It's not because at last night's dance 
You chid me, sweetest mother, 

Yor giving the great earl no glance, 
But petting his young brother. 


It's not that when his box he lent, 
And then came praising Part, 

I said I knew not what he meant, 
And sneered at “ Batti, Batti." 


It's not the curate, wretched man, 
Who smiled and fawned upon me, 

And when I smiled on him, began 
To dare to think he'd won me. 


It's not that all the croquét fun 
Is over, and the roving, 

The play, whichever side has won, 
That often leads to loving. 


It's not my chignon that—but stop! 
I've found my bitter sorrow, 

A trip to some expensive shop, 
Shall bring me peace to-morrow. 


By that Miss Lang, the other morn 
In church behind my shoulder, 

The bonnet “ just come out "’ was worn, 
And J—wore one much older. 


LITERARY MPM. 


We learn from a contemporary that a new magazine 
| is to be started called Zhe Jory. Judging from the 
| fate of its predecessors in the same line, it had better be 
| called the Transi-tory. 
| 


Ex- 


spite of Mr. Jones, who is in front of us, and has an altercation with 
Mus. Jones as to whether he shall sit on her jacket, or whether she 
need take off her hat. At the most delicious bit of melody away slides 
the door and young Wi kins appears, to the great delight of his 
mamma and sisters, who are in the front row of the gallery stalls, 
quite in the middle. They immediately indulge in frightful panto- 
mime to attract his attention; which is, to say the least, unnecessary, 
as he is already directed to his seat, to which he makes his way, dis- 
turbing the whole row of people in front of whom he passes, without a 
word of apology; which is, of course, unnecessary, because he is in 
evening dress. 

We don’t care whether the opera be the incomparable Fidelio, or the 
very charming Faust, the result is the same; for both are miserably 
executed. ‘The orchestra is excellent, as we have already said, as is 
also the singing of one or two artistes, but the chorus, the dances, and 
the scenery are all so arranged as to give you the idea that some 


| Hebrew speculator has got the theatre cheap for a few nights, and 


having engaged a few good artista, has left the getting up of the 
operas to take its chance. In vain may Mme. Tittens sing and act 
superbly if the chorus be out of time and out of tune. In vain does 
the orchestra play the charming music of the Kermesse, when not twe 
of the dancers are in time. It is useless to impose on an artist who is 
suffering from cold, a task that would be beyond his powers even if he 
were perfectly well. The whole affair bears the aspect of being got 
up, very like the famous razors, “ to sell "’—the British public. 

No doubt, to most of those who go to ‘Cheap Performances,”’ the 
It sounds well to say you've 


| been, and it looks well to go in a red cloak and a wreath; and as to 


the music that is quite a secondary consideration, provided always you 
can say that Titrens and Santiey sang. The management is aware 
of this; but must also be aware that such performances as those with 
which it has favoured us are calculated to disgust all true lovers of 
music; and have done much to lower Her Majesty's Theatre in the 
estimation of those who would wish to be its patrons. 
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TOWN TALK, 


in Society. 


OOR Lorp Russert is 
not being received 
very cordially. The 
Times welcomes him 


with a hug like that 
of a bear; you fancy 
you hear his ribs 
cracking—and nobody 
seems very delighted 
to hear of his prefer- 
ment. And yet we 
ought to be—for it re- 
moves him from that 
temptation of pen and 
ink which was always 
before him 
Foreign Office. 
I see that Bethnal 
Green has not made 
much progress, in spite 
of the attention drawn 
to it some time since. 
Mr. Cunristiz, the in- 
spector of nuisances, 
appears to be the in- 
carnation of all that a 
Board of Guardians 
could desire. <A child 
died in one of eight 
houses which have 
been, so the evidence 
stated, in a most insalubrious condition for eight years. Mr. Curistigz 
“can't help that’’—he only goes and reports when he is “called in.” 
‘‘ Was it your duty,”’ says the coroner, “to attend on/y where there 
Observe the way in which the inspector dodges 





E Gthrer 


ee 


a 


was a complaint?” 
the question. 
complaints.” Yes, Mr. Cuxistiz, but not on/y on those—you 
eves, sir, and should beable to see and attend to other cases, unless 
you want to make us believe that complaints are so mumerous, your 
whole time is taken up with them; in which case the parish does vou 
credit, as an inspector of nuisarces of some years standing! ‘The 
coroner learns that the neighbourhood has not been inspected for 
ten months, and says this state of things will not satisfy the public if 
it does the vestry. Then speaks the parochial mind, in the person of 
Mr. Cunistiz, “I have nothing to do with the public. I do not care 
whether the public are satistied or not. You should goand do it your- 
self!’’ ‘That, Mr. Caxisrix, is rude, vou know—and what is more, 
stupid, for if you don't care for the public the public wild care for you, 
and the results may be unpleasant. And the public quite agrces with 
the jury's verdict and its addendum : 


have 


further sav that the conduct of Mr. Curt 


? 


‘* And the jurors do riv, the inspector 
of nuisances, w reprohensibie for negicet of duty 


is Wor! day 
the Marvlebone-road, and 


e road at that 


lerfully constituted! The other 


+ , . 1? 
IL WAS allegver 


Tue parochial mind 
there was a futal accident mn 
at the inquest that the state of t! 


part was disgraceful, 


and the rresented”’ the St. Pancras Vestry to De. Lanxestrr 
ecordil ‘lv. Wher upon there is a meeting of the vestrv, and a creat 
cluck me iil | (rie cling, us of a ] vy of res] table turkeys and an 
exhibition of as much sense and temper as vou would expect of 
those bird ‘lLhis conclave of n dies take it into their heads that 
the coroner andthe jury have a spite against them, and protest, 
and ustify in the most absurd manner. And then 
they go and loo at the ? al with their eves shut and d lare it to b 
“the best bit of paving in all London!" If thev had not been in- 


sthev must have seen that this excess of praise rather 


competent nood. 
Hlowever, because they choose to believe that a 


damaves their case. 


coroner, who knows them only by their works, has a personal grudg 
against them, the road will be left as it is until another accident 
oceurs there. A noble thing is the parochial mind! 


in Denmark, ars 
f Frankfort- 


aAsseIn Die, 


AUSTRIA an j russ 1, encou}l ugrect hy their success 
about to repeat the performanc: The little f: 


on-the- Maine allowed the Convreas of Crermnan Deputies Lo 


+vwn 
ee TOWT] ¢ 


. } . sella . . . . ] } : 
and the two bullies protest against its freedom in so doing, and 
threaten to take its government into their own hands. ‘The plucky 


little town is going to Mf 
might on their side, but Frankfort 
main too. 

As Christmas draws near sundry single line advertisements in the 
papars set people puzzling. For the last few days every body has been 


give them a smart answer—they may have 


has Maine—and is right in the 
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at the | 


‘‘My instructions were to attend on those who made | 
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busy about “ Everyb 


; . ? 


ybody’s Business.”” I wonder whether “ Ever 
body’s Business’”’ is to look after ‘tody’s Luggage.” rath 

guess there’s a connection. But then “‘ Rates and Taxes!’’ What i 
the meaning of that? I call it cruel: we shall all have our Christmas 
bills in, and those dreadful claims for rates and taxes will be among 
them. What itis to be I can’t guess—a book, I suppose. Yes, but 
what about? I have tried to find out, and have heard of its being the 
work of various people—of a gentleman connected with the bar, in 
which case it might be a legal handbook; of one connected with a 
public department, in which case it might be an official publication 
touching the revenue; of a dramatist, when it might be a sensation 
drama with a hero with the water cut off; of gentlemen connected with 
a comic, a daily, and an evening paper, in which case it might be a 
collection of essays and leaders or anything. But I suppose we shall 
learn in time. 

The winter art campaign is about to commence. Mr. WAL Is has 
removed his exhibition to Suffulk-street, and Mr. GAmMBART opens an 
exhibition of his own at the French Gallery, and rather disingenuously 
calls it “the thirteenth”’ instead of “the first’’ exhibition. Both are 
filled with good works by the best artists of the day. 


++ ye 6s 


some 








IL NEST JAMAIS TROP TARD POUR RACCOMMODER! 


A Drama rw Four Acts. Witu Appropriate Music. 


Act I,.—FarnBorovuGu. 
Enter the Won. Ma. Wincuester, Tom Rourtnson, and Josepus. 


| Hon. Mr. W.—I am going to Australia, so I shall go and learn 
how to shoe a horse. [Exit Hon. Mr. W, 
Music—“ Harmonious Blacksmith.”’ 
Tom Roxprvson.—I am a thief. 
JoserHS.—I am a poor boy, and have stolen a potato! 

Music—* Still so gently o’er me stealing.” 

Enter Grorck Fie_pine. 

GeorGE F'retpinc.—I love Sewsan Merton, but I am a beggar. 


Enter Mr. Merton. 
Mrxrton.—I cannot allow my Sewsan to marry a beggar. 
M usic—*‘ Haste to the Wedding.”’ 
GEOrGE.—Monster of Ingratitude! 

Music—“ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind.”’ 
Merton.—Earn a thousand pounds, and you shall have her! 
GEORGE.—Agreed ! 

Music—‘‘ Give me 


vour hand.’’—DBohemian Girl. 


. 


Enter Wiii1am Frevpine. 
George, borrow some money tor me! 
No one will lend me any. 
Then fight! . [ They fight. 
‘‘ Battle of Pracue.”’ 


Music 
Luter SEWSAN. 


WILLIAM. 
CFEORGE. 


WILLIAM.- 


SEWSAN.— [They don't. 
nr. Meapows and CRAWLEY. 

and I love Sewsan. 

1. Where shall we all go to? 

Enter Isaac Levi. 


Don't! 
Enter M 
-I am a villain, 
! am his to 


Mrapows. 
CRAWLEY. 


suse on Ladv-dav 


Merapows.—Levi, you must turn out of you 
Levi.— Leave m\ home! 
* II me ! sweet h me!” 


Music 
Yes ! 


Phen may 


M Bapows. 
Levi. ld man’s cuss, &e., & 


Music. 


the 





GEORGE. 


nd earn a thousand pounds. 


> West!” 


> 


SEWSAN.— Don't! 

(, BORGE. Ye 3. | s] ill. froes to Austrailia. 
Mus On , said the strange1 

M sapows.—Crawlev, he | l by Sewsar after him and 


Draw on me 
W here s)} til 
Musi: on ie bs 


( Cer 
Eu er Ofiiwers f Justice. 


blight his plans. 


CrawLey.—- Yes. ‘Goes to Australia 


Orr. or J.—Robinson, you are wanted for a burglary ; Josephs, 


you are Wale lfora pot ito. Thev arvest T. RB. and Jusaph. 
Music—* Call me not unkind, Robin.”’ 
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Act II.—A Prison. 
Enter Hawes (the Governor), a JAILEer, and JosErns, a convict 
numbered 215. 
Jarter.—215 has blown his nose. 
Hawes.—It's against the silent system, Cut off his gas. 
Music—‘‘ The light of other days has faded.” 

915.—Oh, don’t! 

Hawes.— What! 
years. 
" 915.—It’s very hard on a poor boy, sir! 

Hawes.—You scoundrel, how dare you? 
ever ! 


Dare toexpostulate? Bread and water for seven 


Take away his bed for 


Music—“In going to my lonely bed.” 
915.—Oh! sir. And all for stealing a potato! 
Hawes.—What again? Strait jacket for life! 
915.—It’s killing me, sir! 
Hawes.—I know it is. It’s the system. Give him nothing to eat 
any more, and strap him to a wall. [ They strap him to a wall, 
Music—‘ Stone walls do not a prison make.”’ 
Enter a Curate. 
A Cvurate.—For shame! 
Hawes.—You are an interfering scoundrel. 
Music—‘‘ Pray Goody.” 
Enter Tom Ropinson, a Convict. 
T. R.—I am confined in a stone cell, fastened with several gigantic 
bolts and chains, but with the aid of a bit of string I can manage to 
get out of it whenever I please. Here is a paving stone which has 
beem accidentally dropped in my cell. I will smash Hawes with it. 
Music—“ Here in cool grot and mossy cell.” 
Enter a Curate. 


[Exit a Curate. 
[Exit Hawes. 


A Cvrats.—Don’t. 
T. R.—No, your riverence. 
215.—Oh! I am ehoking. 
T. R.—I will set you free! 
Enter a Curate. 
A Curatge.—He is dying. 
215.—It’s very hard—they gave me seven years’ penal servitude for 
stealing a potato! 
A Curate.—Repent your hideous crimes. 


[Exit a Curate. 


[ Sets him free. 


215.—I do! ’ He does. 
Enter Hawes. : 

Ifawrs.—He is shamming! 

215.—I die! [ Dies. 


Music—* Death of Nelson.’ 
A Cvrate.—Mr. Hawes, there is your discharge ! 
Hawes.—Discharged ! and by a curate ! 
Tasipau !—Music—“ Fare thee well, and if for ever.” 


Act III.—AvustTra.ia. 


Enter Groner Fiecpine and Farrurvt Brack. 
Lam unlucky. My sheep have the cattle disease. 
Music—‘* When the heart of a man.”’ 
Fatrurvut Biack.—Golly, massa, dat berry much rather dam un- 
ortunate., 


(;EORGE.-— 


Enter Tom Rontnson, a Ticket-of-leave Man, 

r. R.—Don’t you know me ? 

Georce.—Yes, you are Tom Robinson, the desperate burglar. 

I’. R.—But you will love me nevertheless ? 

Geonrcr.—I will. [ Loves him. 
7 Music —‘‘ Love not—the thing you love must die.”’ 

lr. R.—There is gold on your estate. Let us find it! 

Grorce.—We will. 

I AITHFUL h.—-Golly, massa, black feller knows where find big 
‘Pose black feller find yaller stone big as white feller’s 


Vall r stone. 


head, what'll white fi lier vib black feller ? Yah! vah : 
ce ae you find me a lump of gold as big as my head, I will (ina 
‘urst of generosity)—ves, I will give you A BOX OF LUCIFBK MATCHES! 


FAITHruL B.— Golly, golly! ’Pose you wait a bit, buccra massa! 
| Finds a lump of gold, weighing several tons. 
T. R.—The matches are yours. 
Music—‘* Take, oh take.”’ 
Enter CRAWLBY. 


Craw Ley.—I have seen them take a nugget worth millions. I will 
San) * . 
Stal it, and then George will not be able to marry Sewsan. 
Music—‘*‘ Wedding March.” 
Act IV.—FAaARNBOROUGH. 
i ScRENE 1.— Meadows’ House. 
Mzavows.—I am going to marry Sewsan to morrow. I have 


tonne. 1a . ; 
; Opped all George Fielding’s letters, and spread the report that he 
‘48 married an aborigine. 


C Enter CRAWLEY. 


, ~"AWLEY.—I have just returned from Australia. Fielding has 
4007 ar - nt ’ °  s . . 
ind an enormous nugget, and is in this very village. 


FU N. 


| Sphinx. 








Megapows.—Confusion! Is it worth a thousand pounds ? 
Craw.ey.—He has sold it for seven thousand. 
Meapows.—Then I will go and steal it from him. 
Music—* Nix my dolly.” 
[4 panel opens and Isaac Levi is discovered illuminated by lime light. ] 
CrawLey.—Gracious; there is a ghost! | Panel closes. 
Music—“ A norrible tale.” 
Enter Mgavows, pak. 
Meapows.— There is the seven thousand. 
France. 
Craw.Ley.—Yes. Takes it, and goes to France. 
Music—“ Je vais revoir ma Normandie.” 
Sceng II.— The village, with church in the horizon. 
Enter SEwsan. 
Sewsan.—I am going to marry Meadows to day. 
Enter Mrapows. 
Merapows.—Ah, Sewsan, come and be married! 
[Enter lads and lasses. Church bells ring a merry peal. 
Enter Groner and Tom Roprneon. 
Grorce.—Not so. I am here to claim you, Sewsan ! 
Sewsan.— But, perfidious fiend, you are already married! 
Grorce.—No! 
Sewsan.—Oh! [Falls into his arms. 
Meapows.—Foiled! (7o villagers) Tell them to stop those infernal 
bells! 
| (The bells, which are several miles off, in an adjoining county, are stopped 
| rwemediately. ) 
Enter Powerman. 
Po.tcEMAN.— Meadows, you are wanted for stealing £7,000. 
Merapows.—Ha! Prove it! 
Enter CRAWLEY, in custody. 
CrawLey.—He gave me the money. 
Enter Teaac Levt. 
Lrvi.— Remark the determined behaviour of amimplacable Israelite. 
He turned me from my home, so for seven years I have lived bricked 
/up in one of the walls with no other companion then a solitary but 
| effective lime-light ; and there I have patiently awaited an opportunity 
for detecting him in his crimes. I saw him give the notes to Crawley ! 
Tom Ropinson.—That being the case, it will at once be patent to 


Take it, and go to 


| everybody that 


“Ty 1s Never Too LATE TO Menp.” 
CURTAIN. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


No better locality than the Egyptian Hall could be found for tho 
It would have been out of place in the Guildhall, or 
South Kensington Museum. In the stone quarries of the 





at the 


| British Museum it might have found an appropriate residence, and 
congenial socicty, but still the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, has about it a 


svlemn air of architectural elephantiasis which reminds the beholders 
of Ptolemy, the Nile, papyrus, and mummies most especially. 

Not that the Sphinx now exhibiting near St. James's Park has the 
remotest connection with that remarkable thing, which was either 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, or all three combined, and which—if 
we remember rightly, had the head of an owl, the body of ‘‘ comet"’ port, 
and the legs of an American abolitionist. On the contrary, the new 
Sphinx resembles a closely-shaved head of one of that ingenuous race 


spoken of by Mr. Disragii as Caucasian, and known to the observer 


unlearned in ethnology as sharp practitioners in the negociation of 


' bills, or the sale of old clothes, new lemons, sponges, French prints, 


and mosaic jewellery. 
The new Sphinx lives, when he is at home, in a small green box, 
that Coronet Sropane, the clever prestidigitateur, ventriloquist, and 
sengal basketeer, places on a table, the legs of which are visible to 
the naked eve, as to the double-barrelled opera-glass. ‘The spectator 
sees an Egyptian head, the eves and lips closed and compressed. At 


the word of command from the gallant colonel, given in the trumpet- 


tone, which ere that gallant officer laid down the sword and took up 
the conjuror’s baton, battalions obeyed, the Sphinx opens its eyes, 
turns its head from right to left, and smiles. Imagine a Sphinx 
smiling! The notion of the usual prim audience at Exeter Hall 
singing ‘Slap bang’’ would be nothing to it, and then it speaks, in 
a deep, measured tone, and with a cadence that would remind us of 


tragedians but that it « mp hasises the proper words, and seems to under- 


stand what it is saying. Why do they not engage it at one of our 
national the Its performance is extremely meritorious, and 
short, and in the language of the ancestors of Artemus Ward, “ well 
worth the money alone for to see.” We advise everybody to go and 
see it who is fond of Sphinxes, and it has this great merit over the 
Sphinxes of antiquity that it does not ask riddles, and eats nobody 
up, @xce pt with curiosity to know how it is done. 
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TOMKINS ABROAD 


Tomkins (to fair neighbour) :—“ JAY TELLMONG LBR HABITOOD DE PARLY FRONSY QUER JER PAY MAY PROPER REFLEXIONG—{(Aside)— 
CONFOUND THAT FRENCHMAN OPPOSITE, WHAT'S HE GRINNING AT?” 


PATROCLUS 





From an unpublished Edition of Lonp Derpy's Homer.* 


Patrocivs Beprorpipes, who among 

The groves of Woburn had been reared when young— 
Those ancient groves of oak, where legends tell 

A rustle breathed the name he loves so well— 
Strode to the shield that mirrored back his charms, 
And with assurance donned the hero’s arms. 

Ah, hapless youth, unused to arms like those, 

Not such you wielded when you slew your foes, 
No sword and lance your right arm waved, but still 
The bill—the whole bill—nothing but the bill. 

In vain her warning wink Minerva plied, 

Alas! the goddess ne’er had been his guide— 

The nymphs ef Woburn saw the sight with pain 
And flooded with their tears th’ adjacent plain. 


First the huge breastplate on his breast he placed, 
And then the backpiece, and together laced. 

As in a wooden cone the Sandwich strides, 
With puffing posters pasted on its sides, 

While draughts about his lumbar regions play, 
And pouring rain gets in the other way, 
Because the wooden cone is all too wide— 

So stood Patroclus, that cuirass inside ! 

Then raised the ponderous gleaming helm aloft 
Whose tossing plume has terrified so oft, 

In mortal combat the presumptuous foes— 
And it descended to his lordly nose. 

So have you seen upon the mushroom wick 

Of tallow dip, in a flat candlestick, 


* It is gemerally supposed that his lordship has translated Homer in blank verse, 
but this, as will be seen from our quotation, is an error. 
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| The huge extinguisher at once descend, 
And bring its feeble flickering to an end. 


| Next in ita order carefully he braced 

The sturdy falchion round his puny waist— 
Thus, fully armed, equipped at every point, 
No strap unbuckled and no gaping joint 
| The great Achilles he was wont to see— 
But thought he graced the arms as well as he. 
Meantime stout Hector, whom Achilles’ might, 
Had often made the unwelcome dust to bite, 
Beheld Patroclus in such warlike gear, 
Smiled in his heart and griped his cruel spear. 





A FISH! 
s - a 
Hene'sachance! What do our readers say to this? 

GINECURE, £150 a Year. Consideration nominal.—Applications, by letter only, 
~ te Mr. M. P——, Teddington, Middlesex. 

_ Generous Mr. M.P.! He knows where a hundred and fifty pounds 

| a year will be paid a man for doing nothing and yet does not grasp it 
for himself, but nobly offers it to the world at large. Consideration 
nominal, indeed !—his consideration for the wants of others is remark- 
ible, glorious, transcendental (whatever that means), ana makes one 
almost believe in human nature. By the way Teddington is a fishing 
place and people, we have heard, catch flounders there. Now the 
flounder is a flat-fish. 


A-MOO-SING MISTAKE. 


A rarMeER, writing to a daily paper the other day, dpropos of the 
Rinderpest, said, 

‘Sir. —If amy one wants te see a cow cured of the plague, please refer them 
me.’’ 
Does he mean he is a cow, or is it only a bull ? 
. i 
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PATROCLUS ie EARL R*SS*LL. | 
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Hecron a MR. B. D*Sk**L*. 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE COUNTY f4OURT. 


Or all theawdacious swindles as ever I know'd it’s the wust, and | 
as for law and justice why they're downright humbug, as the sayin’ 
is, for whatever is the use of a-goin’ to law, as is only made for to 

retect them thieves. 

As to that old McDawpier, why if hangin’ ain’t too good for him 
my name ain’t Martua, for to come here a-cantin’ and a-crawlin’ and 
a-sayin’ as he wasn't one for to overcharge nor overreach thro’ a-bein’ 
constant at his chapel, as I says to him, ‘You'd better prove by your 
actions than all your talk about thro’ bein’ a deacon, like one as I 
know’d as was tried at the Old Bailey hisself, and got fifteen year for 
forgerin’, and serve him right, as wronged the widder and the 
orphan thro’ his cantin’ ways, as is the large chapel down close to 
where I lived in the Commercial-road, as you might hear the singin’ 
clear of a summer evenin’ a-settin’ in my back garden, as is no doubt 
good sort of people, with the minister that fat as to make you think | 
as it was easy times with him, tho’ a large family, as was well brought 
up I should say, except the boys, as was that wild, and I’ve heard say 
got out of a night thro’ the washus window a-goin’ to plays and music 
halls after prayers, as is very proper things in their places, not as I 
hoki with crammin’ too much down young people’s throats, as is apt 
for to act deceitful, and all three come to the bad, as broke the poor 
mother’s heart, as some say did used to encourage them boys on the 
sly unbeknown to the minister, as is a thing as will come home to 
every mother as does it. 

I’m sure when I see that old wagabone’s bill, as were a yard long, I 
couldn’t make nothin’ on it till Brown come in, as says as he were a old 
Scotch cobbler, which if I’d a-know’d I wouldn’t have had nothin’ to 
do with him, for I can’t a-bear them Scotch thro’ not a-holdin’ with 
foreigners of no persuasions, as is all alike, palaver to your face and 
serpints all the while twistin’ round your wery witals, as I’ve read 
about myself. 

I’m sure there’s no more to show for that twelve pounds, as I says 
to the judge I says, ‘“‘ My lord,” I says, “‘if you will but step down to 
my place,’ I says, ‘‘and judge for yourself as the work is disgraceful 
and nothin’ finished, and as to that washus shetter, why it’s a down- 
right defacement to the back premises, as is laid down in flags, with 
sixteen shillin’s for paintin’ that waterbut, as runs disgraceful, 
a-keepin’ the place a constant flood, and not able to cross without 
pattens.””’ 

3ut I know’d how it would be when he come in that evenin’, 
decided @ little on, a smilin’ treacherous just like them Scotch, and 
Brows a-losin’ of his temper and a-sayin’ as he’d precious soon kick 
him out, as is hurtful to the feelin’s, as I should not like myself; not 
as he did ought for to have summoned me like that, as Brown says, | 
“Pay the old thief.” But I says, ‘ No,” I says, ‘I give the orders, | 
and will see ’em righted if I dies for it,’ as I nearly did, for of all the 
stiflin’ places as ever 1 was in it was that court. | 

When I see that ’oary-’eaded old sinner a-standin’ there a-swearin’ 
them falsehoods, it give me that turn that I couldn't keep my temper. | 
So I says to the party as were a-conductin’ my case, as he called it, I 
says, ‘Excuse me, Mr. Opxrins,”’ as were his name thro’ bein’ a 
lawyer, as they called a turney, as I says to the young man at the 
court, as says, “‘ Where's yourturney’’’ I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you 
méan*’’’ thro’ never hearin’ tell of them afore, as was only a lawyer 
after all, but that’s the wust of them places, they do talk that rubbish 
a-purpose for to take youin I believe. Well, as 1 was a-sayin’, I 
says to Mr. Orxins, I says, “‘ Excuse me, but that party is a mask of 
lalschood and deceits, as did ought to be put in the pillery,”’ as well I 
remembers seein’ a indiwiddle exposed myself, as was hooted and 
pelted that dreadful, as served him right, not as I remembers what 
he'd done, but no doubt he was put there for his good behaviour. 

_ As to that judge, it’s my opinion as he wanted for to get home to 
fis tea, for of all the hurry and skurry as he kep’ on a-makin’ seemed 
lor to confuse everybody, and hearin’ of different parties as kep’ 
a-talkin’, and as to that laundress havin’ to replace them things, I 
calls it shameful, as she produced the little boy’s nightgownd in court 
as yaller as a guinea, and tore down the front, as I know they will do 
With their pranks, and says as all the linen was like that as she'd had 
cut from the back of the cart, as certainly was her own carelessness, 
but not worth a pound as they put it at, with a sick husband, and to 
fave to pay it we kly presses hard when Saturday comes. | 

I see as that judge were a temper thro’ havin’ of red whiskers, as is 
‘Ngenerala sien as you can tell, specially where it spreads to the nose, 
and the w ay he 8} oke to every one it was downright disgraceful, 
and even a-tellin’ old McDawp.er for to speak quick, as is impossible 
thro’ that Scotch bein’ that drawlin’ stuff. 

As to me, bless you, he snapped my nose off every time, as tried for 
to get in a word edgeways, as the sayin’ is. 
io What aggrawated me most was my lawyer as set there quict, and 

Cudn't tell that old willin as he was a perjed ippercrit, as I kep 
4-nudgin’ him for to do. 


a 


| 
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| willanous old swindler.’’ 
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Well, if this here old Scotch thief didn’t up and swear as I'd give 
him orders for a new safe, whereas all as I said was, “ Mr. 
McDawp ter,” a-treatin’ him respectful, “if you was to put in new 
zine sides to the old one, and put it on four legs,’’ thro’ it bein’ one for 
to hang up, as I hadn't no place for, “‘ with a new shelf inside and the 


_ bottom repaired, and painted fresh all over, why, it would do very 


well.” 


But when I come to see the bill I was struek dumb ; and well I re- 
member the time as I give him the order thro’ it’s bein’ a Toosday 
and pourin’ with rain, and thro’ a-seein’ him that damp offers him a 
little sperrits thro’ his bein’ elderly, as the cold might strike to, and 
for to turn on me like that, a-sayin’ afore the judge and all as I was 
a-settin’ alone a-doin’ of my drains, as made ‘em all laugh, and put 
me up as I couldn't contain myself, as the sayin’ is, 

So I ups and says, “My lord.” ‘Set down,”’ says he. 

““T won't,” says I, “for I’ve got a character,’ I says, “like your 
own for to lose, and I ain’t a-goin’ to have my life swore away by that 

“Hold your tongue,” says my lawyer. 

** What,” I says, “‘ you turn agin me as I'm a-payin’ out of my own 
pocket.’ “Turn that old woman out,” says the judge, a-forgettin’ 
hisself gross, as roused me up like a lion in King Daniet’s den. 

So I says, “ You're a wile set of swindlin’ thieves,” I says, “as is 
all of a piece. But,’’ I says, “do your wust, and I’ve got friends as 
will show you up.”” “Come out,” says a party. 

** Who are you a-talkin’ to?’’ says I. “I'll pretty soon show you,” 
says he; and if he didn’t bring in a policeman. 

So I says, ‘“‘ My lord,” I says, “1 am a lady as is not used to be so 
treated.” I says, “If I’ve hurt your feelin’s,” I says, a-bendin’ like 
to him, when, law bless you, I was seized like tigers behind, and tore 
wiolent out of the place. 

It was all done in a minute like, and out comes that lawyer chap 
a-scowlin’ and says, ‘‘ It’s give agin you, as was your own fault thro’ 
a-behavin’ like that.” 

“Like what?” says I. ‘ Why,” he says, “insultin the judge, as 
it’s well for you as it ain’t the one as is here in general, or he'da 
eommitted you.”’ 

I says, ‘I should like to have seen him dare commit anything of 


the sort;’’ and if his expenses wasn't over a pound, and really I was 
| more dead than alive, as the sayin’ is, and it’s lucky as I didn't get 


robbed, for the place was filled with them low-lived characters as 
I can’t a-bear to be among. 

What put me out was that lawyer's impudence as told me that it 
was all my own fault as the case was lost, a-sayin’ as if I'd kep’ 
quiet and spoke proper as somethin’ would have been took off the bill, 
as I don’t believe a word on, for I see as the judge were a-wotin’ for 
old McDawnp sr all the time, thro’ bein’ Scotch Fisself, as | waa told 


_arterwards, as will always stiek together, and what one says the 


other’ll swear to, as can’t be right. 

As I told old McDawnp ir, I says, for I met him as he was a-comin’ 
out of that court a-grinnin’ like a Cheshire cat, as the sayin’ is, I says, 
‘“‘[ll-gotten gains blows nobody any good, and,’’ I says, ‘“ you mark 
my words, if my money don't bring you sorrow by the ladlefull.’”’ 

Little did I think as it was 60 soon to come true, notas I wished him 
any harm, not in my heart, only felt that wexed at bein’ so done, and 
never should a-thought as he'd a-left the glue-pot a-bilin’ in his 
workshop, as is gross carelessness, with the place that full of shavin's 
as burntin course like tinder, and his little grandchild nearly a-perishin’ 
in the flames, and him at his club, with his wife a-havin’ a talk with 
a neighbour when the flames busted out all over the place. 

So you never don't ketch me a-prophecyin’ no misfortunes to nobody 
no more, as might have fell on a innocent head, as was reseued by the 
fireman a-hearin’ of its screams, tho’ as to that old MeDawp.xn, they 
do say as he set the place a-fire hisself, as the parties where he was 
insured could a-proved in court, as he never dared to show his face 
thro’ them judges a-knowin’ no doubt, thro’ the way he'd served me, 
as he was one «as would swear anything, and went round for a sub- 
scription, a-sayin’ as he'd lost all his tools, as I'm sure was perfect 
useless, for of all the botchers as ever you see. Dut Brown he says 
as it's all my fault a-follerin’ the man about a-orderin’ things, and 
I'm sure if you don't stand over them nothin’ ain't done; so what- 
ever are you to do, for if they don’t rob you one way they will 
another. 


EPIGRAM. 
To a Timm Onxartonr. 


I cannot think what you intend 

In saying you have not a fnend— 

Unless my sight, which is not short, errs, 
W hile on your legs, you've two supporters ! 


Wuy should Cuano be insured against hunger ?—Because he can 


always manufacture a “ chop.” 
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THE DRAMA DEAD. 


HERE now! let me be a little, for 
my heart is dull as lead, 
Swift have I returned to Lon- 
don, and I find the Drama 
dead. 


Pheasant covers, croquét- 
parties, I have left (and, ah! 
such eyes!) 

Sheuting, ‘‘ Where is gay ex- 
citement ?” Echo simply 
“Where ?”’ replies. 


In the autumn towns provincial 
actors, ever active, quit, 

In the autumn youths light- 
hearted struggle to the stuffy 
pit. 

Every autumn gloom and gas- 


mood, 

London managers, in autumn, 
ought to bring out some- 
thing good. 


Is it well to make me savage ? 


when you know I execrate 
Groans of a degraded drama 
which men call legitimate. 


Cursed be such social humbug, 
turning pleasure into pain 
Cursed be one weary evening 

when I slept at Drury Lane. 





Fails there yet another instance of a now degraded school— 
Turn I then to that Princess's where “ sensation”’ is the rule. 


Better pty and I were eating young green peas with two-pronged 
ork, 
Than beholding scenes disgusting—hideous nightmares born of pork ! 


Falsest of all fancy titles is the play, Love levels all. 
Based on morals so degrading that one shudders in one’s stall. 


Never comes a point—for ever wearily the speeches flag : 
lired’s the word, till fustian passion brings Tom T'ay.or to his tag. 


Once I bore it; all my nature fired by Ivan Khor’s caresses, 


I, to gaze at classic Menken, vacant of her woman's dress! 
Shall I pin my faith to posters and a trumpeted success ? 


What is this? my wrath is heavy, think not I am turned a fool, 
I have visions of a Sotuexn, and a too-long absent Too.e. 


Now, alas! my lovesome countess wears dilapidated dresses.— | 
| 


Maybe I am termed censorious, that my growling is a bore, 

Don't I love my Cuantie Matruews? don't I worship Netty Moone? | 
Comrades, leave me now a little, let me we ep my drama dead, | 
Just one “chop and stout’ at Pappy's, and then sulky home to bed. 


Draws my poem to its margin—I must finish it and bolt ; 


Drama's all but past—deplore it, for the stage is on the moult. 


Hang it all, the theatres pall! But, rain or heat or frost or snow, 
Whena decent piece arise 8, please to tell me, and I'll go! 





’ 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. | 


Ir has long been a complaint that we have no epic poem of the 
19th century. That complaint must cease now. The author of the 
Londoniad has as the desideratum of the age. This remarkable 
work gives “a full description of the principal establishments in the 
capital of England.”” It would appear at first sight that such a per- 
formance could be only a series of puffs of tradesmen, but a glance at 
it dispels any such idea; Mr. James ‘Torntncron Spencer Lipstone | 
(he couldn't help being a poet with so many names) has exerted his 
muse on tradesmen who are not met with among the usual large and 
respectable advertisers, and the quality of his “ poems"’ is such that 
it would be ridiculous to suppose any one would venture to offer such 
au poet any remuneration. Our space will unfortunately not allow us 
to quote largely from the Londoniad, or we would extract at leneth the 
praises of a firm of chemists who 


** On the storm of competition looked calm and placid, — 


known for the superiority of their Gallic acid.”’ 


light find us in dramatic | 
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and whose 
** worth itself discloses 
In pure chemicals for photographic purposes.”’ 


or we would give in extenso an ode which says :— 


‘* Bees inspired MAro’s classic song in Rome’s meridian day, 
And tipp’d the lips of Prato as he in the cradle lay; 
Sr. Amprosg and Sr. Curyrsostom have bees as attributes, 
Bees have charmed bright lyres and themes and woke the sweetest flutes, 
But now I strike a newer note and wake the loudest shell 
For a hero rising into fame, unique of Clerkenwell.’’* 


One quatrain, however, we must give our readers entire :— 


‘* P.S.—I could not suspend even for an hour the forceful lyre, 
Nor bid the muse rest with any degree of propriety, 
Without a personal notice here of Joun Moor, Esq., 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society.” 


and another :— 


‘* I took some of his Shaving Cream once to Sir Jonn Co_porne, 
Who thanked me and ordered more from King-street in Holborn. 
I consigned some to th’ at of England’s much loved primate, 
They analyzed and found it fit for any climate.” 
If this is not poetry we should like toknow what is. But our author's 
prose is very exalted too :— 


‘* P._8.—That glorious specimen of humanity, prince of millionaires, the Honour- 
able Brita Furnt, of Belleville, far-famed City of the Bay, weuld do well to use and 
by so doing generally introduce the products of into Upper Canada.” 


He is full of information too—not only about the addresses of trades- 
| men, but on various topics :— 











| ‘*P.§.—Experiments made by me, in conjunction with a few scientific men, and 
| what those observations demonstrated of what the Instrument is composed, etc., 
| will be shortly published.” 
! . . . . . . 
| The following piece of information will be new to most people :— 

‘‘ Joun Creionton, of Kingston, C.W., he himself set up the poem written by me 
| for that—I suppose I must say—City, it having been a former capital of the pro- 
vince, a copy of which will be found in the British Museum.” 


We did not know the Museum contained a copy of the province of 
Western Canada. When our author says that some subjects are “too 
trady for a poem on Art,”’ the reader will not be surprised to find how 
he can soar on the theme of biscuits :-— 
‘* Maccaroons, Maizena, which doth ye Western Lands adorn, 

Medium (9 kinds), Orange, Rock, Oriental, and Osborne, 

With Presburg and Ratafias, the Minstrel might filla 

Vol., Hail Raspberry, Shrewsbury, Soiree, and Vanilla, 

Plain Arrowrooet, Albert, Brighton, those known as Brown College, 

I ne’er saw them surpassed nor equalled to my knowledge.’ 
These poems abound in classical and other references; the poet 
wanders from the antique— 


‘* Midst wrial revellings and pomp I did sight a 
Transpaceous bridal train led by Hirrovira.”’ 








to the scientific— 


‘* Microscopic objects here the ardent minstrel sees, 
And Fossil Diatomacez from thousand localities.” 


the beautiful— 
** Aurora Borealis 
Sent their flashing light through the dome of a fairy palace. 


9 


and the majestic— 


‘‘ Careering now the muse of science rides on the western gale, 
And entrances distant nations with the BrorHuEerRs SMALE.” 


We congratulate the 19th century on having at last found its bard, 
who will, to quote his own words (applied to the Mayor of Buffalo), 
hand it down 

‘* Clad in the deathless splendours of your poet’s lay.”’ 


Well might the inhabitants of Buffalo (including a plumber, a currier, 
an upholsterer, a lumberer, and a coachbuilder) present this great man 


' with an address when he withdrew from among them! 


‘“P.S."’ (to borrow a figure the bard loves).—We see it stated on the 


| cover that the book “contains pieces of some of the most celebrated 


personages in the United Kingdom’’—as we don't find them in our 
copy, we suppose they must have fallen out. Perhaps the author will 
rectify this—we should like our piece out of a living celebrity, 
dU’ Abyssiniene. We see he has cut up a few tradesmen—probably 
those who wouldn't pay for a puff—we beg pardon, a blast on the 
trumpet of fame, but he needn't send a slice of them. 





Not Quite. 


Dear Fcon.—A man in Vienna was caught trying to throw 4 
Hebrew baby into the Danube in order to preserve himself from 
cholera. If it had been at Berlin I could have made a joke—in fact 4 
little Jew de Spree. If I had would you have inserted it ? 

An Anxiovus-To-ng WIT. 





Whuy is Fenianism hot ? Jecanse it is ‘98 in the shade. 


* It is only fair to the reader to say the hero is a stereoscope-maker. 


— — 
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THE CABINET COUNCIL. | 


Rvusssitt.— Yes; on that point I am sure we areall agreed, and so are | 
all the honest men in Europe; but now we must really get to business. | 
I had brought down a little essay on the British Constitution with me 
—but I seem to have mislaid it. At any rate it ’ll keep. 

Giapstong.—Anxious to agree with your lordship on every point, I 
really think it wd. 

Russrit.—Now, of course, you know, we are extremely strong in 
the House of Lords. 

Crargnpon.—Yes. You don't object to smoking, by the bye, do | 
you? You do? Pity; you shouldn't. Yes; we are strong— | 
especially at the Foreign Ofiice. 

Russett.—True; and I shall look in occasionally and write a little 
despatch myself. 

CLARENDON (sotto voce).—The deuce you will! 

Somenset.—Then we couldn’t be better off as regards the navy. 

RusseLtt.—No. By the bye, of course, I shall often drop in at 
Somerset House. You know that joke of Sypnry Saitu’s? Channel 
fleet, and soon? But, quite seriously, I have long wanted to have 
a little to do with the management of the iron-clads, I flatter | 
myself: 

Somerset (sotto voce).—Yes ; it's a way you've got! 

De Grey.—The War Offic e, I take it, is all right. 

Russeut.—Couldn’t be better. By -the- bye, I’ve got a few altera- | 
tions to make in the Articles of War. I'll take Pall Mall on my way 
home. 

GLADSTONE.— Invariably anxious to coincide with your lordship, so | 
will I. | 

GRaNVILLE.— When they do agree, their unanimity is wonderful— | 
and apropos des hottes, I wish you'd all dine with me on Monday. 
Delighted to see you, I’m shaw. Picked up an idea or two in Paris, 
by the bye, that I rather think you'd like, CLARENDON. Illustrious 
——- gave me some wonderful weeds. Delighted to offer you 

e, I'm shaw, only Russexi don't like smoking in business hours. 
He's quite wrong! 

Ruaseiyt.—Really, my dear Granvit.e, this desultory conversation 
is quite contrary to all precedent. Do you imagine that the late Mr. 
Burke 

GRANVILLE.—Connu ! I beg pardon. 

tussBLL.—I am obleeged. Oh! yes. I was going to observe that 
we are terribly weak in the Commons. Of course I can help, adminis- 
tratively ; but what we want is debating power. 

GLAbsTOoNE.—Deeply impressed with the necessity of concord at 
such a crisis, I would echo your lordship’s remark—We do ! 

Sik GEORGE Grey.—lI can really see no reason 

GRANVILLE.—Just so, you know. That's exactly what the people | 
complain of ¢ 

Siz CHarLes Woop.—Well, for my own part, I don’t know— 

Russg__.—Quite true, CHARLES ; but I'll attend to the real business 
of the India Ottice myself. 

Woop (delighted). —Will you, though ? Well now, that’s what I call 
really kind ; for what with the war in Bhootan, and what with the 

caves of Ele ‘phanta, and what with the ryots, ‘and Rohilcunds, and 
palanquins, and sirdars, and what with LawKENce always complaining 
that I interfere with his policy, when goodness knows I really mean 
no harm, and what with C ape Comorin, and 

Duke or ArGyLu.—Has it never occurred to this assembl y that the 
true panacea for the troubles of Hindostan would be to have at the 
India Office a statesman young in years, but old in experience, a 
contributor to Good Words, and a countryman of the late Loup Ci bE? 

RusseLi.—No, I confess it hasn't. Atleast, not to me. 
= ADSTONE.—-I think we shall get on capitally together! 

me. 

Ki BSELL.- Well, 

Grey.— Excellent! 

GLap STONE, —No, hang it all! 








Pray proceed. 








No, nor | 


we must look out for some new recruits. 
I happen to have a relation w ho 

I beg pard m—but that tw do. 
Joun Buut’s pretty patient; but he wouldn't stand any more of that ! 
Now ; you must get new men: men with brains—no offence, Woon. 

Woop.—Oh, no, quite the contrary. ‘The remark couldn't apply to 
mé, you know.; for what with land-settlement and what with - 

Gi ADSTONE. —E xactly. I mean men like GoscuEn, like 
like Stansviep; aye, or Mitt himself, if he'd serve. We 
get the whole brain ‘of the country with us. 

Russe..—There is, undoubte idly, great advantage in community of 


e > 
action ; and if you like, Grapstong, I think I have a few notions 


about the next Budget that pe rhaps— - 
DsTONE.—Well, we'll talk of that by and bye. 


,4 
vid 


Forster, 
want to 
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A MISNOMER,. 


A NEW omnibus has made its appearance under the name of “ The 
felunteer.” We cast a glance inside it the other day, and there we 


‘4w—a dozen pressed men! 


LL 
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IN THE MATTER OF OLD AGB, 


Berne a Letrer to A YounG NOBLEMAN oF SEVENTY-THREE. 


My Dear Joun,—Old age is venerable, and there is often much 


moral beauty in grey hair. 
In accordance with the traditions of our people, you have just been 


| called to a very high office, which you have accepted with’ that 


generous alacrity which invariably distinguishes you on such ocea- 
sions. It is delightful to know that the event has called forth a re- 
markable exhibition of self-sacrifice on the part of younger politicians. 
It must be charming to you to witness such civic virtue as that of 
Mr. Guapstoneg, the more especially since it has been very profitable 
to yourself. Abnegation, self-sacrifice, these are qualities which I 
presume to be unnecessary in a man of seventy-three ; but, oh, how 
fortunate it is for you that they have been displayed by a man of 
fifty-six. 

Personally, I can’t help wishing that Mr. Guapstone had been a 
little more selfish,and I am inelined to fancy that the country at 
large is very muc h of my opinion; but it is, of course, consolatory to 
know that we are again ruled by aascion of the historic house of 
Russe... 

When a Russet loses his head—pardon me, I am not alluding toa 
certain plenipotentiary who went to Vienna, but to your ancestor 
Lorp Wu..1aMm, who perished on the seaffold in the cause of English 


liberty after amicably accepting money from the King of France.— 


When a Rvusszxt, I say, loses his head, that article is adroitly picked 
up by his clever survivors, who use it very much after the manner of 
the Anthropoglossos. 

Lorp Wim has been useful, I take it, to Lorp Jonny; nor has 
that statesman suffered from his connection with the ducal house of 
Bedtord. 

jut even on your own account you have rendered the country cer- 
tain noble services, which I should be very sorry to forget. 

I only want to ask you whether you think, yourself, that seniority 
is exactly a sufficient qualification for the Premie rship ? 

Because, if it is, you know, we must again put faith in octogenarian 
admirals and generals, whom we were rather getting to distrust; we 
must keep the younger men down; and I am not sure w hether we 
ought not to insist that Mr. Witi1am Haxrison is our ablest English 
tenor—which I deny! 

I don’t deny your achievements with regard to the Reform Bill— 


you are an “institution ;’’ you are a fine old crusted Whig; and I 
respect you, as I re spect the barons who won Magna Charta. But if 
De Monrron »p had survived to the present year of grace, 1865—nay, 


if even Lorp Somens had done the same—I doubt whether I should 
think either nobleman the best man for Prime Minister now. 

And, my dear Loxrp Russe, the world is moving rather swiftly, as 
Iam informed. Stage coaches, I am credibly given to understand, 
have been superseded by railways; the electric telegraph has come 
into active operation; and Quen Nene is really dead. I doubt 
whether you are accustomed to bear these facts sufficiently in mind. 

You have a man of genius for your subordinate, and you may, 
therefore, succeed. Only I don’t quite like your relative positions. 
Mr. GLapsronr, at fifty-six, can hardly be considered an inexperienced 
boy; you, yourself, at seventy- -three, can hardly be considered as 
quite in the full vigour of manhood. 

I wish you well; and I am going to offer you, with all due de- 
ference, a little advice. 

Do you reme mber why, when your first ministry fell, no man said 
“Gop bless it?” It was because you had made it simply a family 
party, much to the delight of the Exirorrs and the Greys, but a good 
deal to the detriment of the British Empire. 


enlarge the circle of your 


You must learn, then, I fancy, to 
sympathies. Have you any recolle ction of ever le aving your c olleagues 
in the lurch? Do you remember that you were, for a considerable 
time, the most heartily abused man in the United Kingdom ? 

You must learn, my lord, to be faithful to your friends. 

Do you remember the expression, “ Rest and be thankful” ’ I am 
inclined, myself, to alter the spelling of that famous phrase; and to 


that unless you recommence as a Keformer, those very rights, 
now denied to them, the people will Wrest—and Be 


Pray ponder upon these matters. Lea little less exclusive. ‘Talk 
less of the Test and Corporation Acts, &c., &c., &c. Refrain from 
volunteering snatches of political autobiography. Do not t to 
thwart the infinitely greater man who has consented to hold office 
and although even then I doubt whether you are the best 


say 
which are 


T he ankful ! 


unde r yo u;: 


man to be Premier, you shall have, my lord, what is called “a sincere 


but a disinterested support” from . 
Your candid counsellor, 


san. 


I forbid your offering any appointment whatever to Loup 


AMBERLEY. 
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VERY CONSIDERATE 


Cabby (to passenger who has complained of the pace) :—‘‘ Stow, Sm 


? Yes, Srr. 


{[NovemBer 4, 1865, 


INDEED. 


But, You 8BE, THE FACT IS ’E ’AVE A-BEEN IN THE 


UNDERTAKING, BUT GIV UP THROUGH REDOOCED 8UCKUMSTANCBS, AND I REBLLY ’AVEN’T THE ’EART TO ’URRY 'IM.”’ 


————— -_ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Sunzx, Luoyn's, J.T., A Sunsorrpgr, &c.—In accordance with your | 


wishes, ‘‘Gone from the Helm,”’ will be reprinted on toned paper. 
Miss A. P., Dublin.—How A. P. we should be if we could use the 
contribution! Many thanks all the same. 


C. N., Strand.—We have, as you advise, “leniently committed the | 


M.S. to the waste basket.” It was not nigh good enough. 


{ 
| get on with their work in order to go out in the afternoon and flutter 
in the breeze.”” ‘ Expectans’’ sees exquisite humour in the fact of an 
| omnibus driver having a week’s holiday and going out of town. For 
shame, gentlemen, both! Why shouldn’t the poor girls get their 
outing, and why shouldn’t a bus-driver have a trip in the country? 
If there is anything funny in the notions, it is to be found in the 
_ dignified way in which you look down on the inferior creatures—one 
from the commercial-room and the other from the knife-board. Good 
morning ! 


8. S. C., Southport.—If it were in our power we should publish the | 


verse, obeying your instructions “not to alter them in any way, 
excepting in errors of orthography,’’ and “ adhering strictly’’ to the 
punctuation. But what you sent us was not verse. 

T. D. B. kindly forwards an article which he informs us we 
are, if we think them good enough, welcome to use as we like, gratss. 
We appreciate, even in declining it, his generosity, the more especially 
as the M.S. is not his, but written by “a clever lady.” 

A F.vtrrertne Qugrist.—There is not the slightest foundation for 
yeur belief that our esteemed correspondent “ Snarler”’ 
attached to Miss Ann Turory. 

Gonzemovcus.—It was, as you suggest, on account of their possible 
employment by rebels in the event of the great Fenian invasion that 
the authorities directed the removal of all the pikes on the southern 
side of the Thames. 

A Canny Onz.—Thanks! But we don't care about the Falkirk- 
shire something-or other, and other Scottish provincial papers, howling 
at our lash to Sabbatarianism. In the words of their own bard, we 
reply “ Hoot awa’!”’ 

Cuanitry.—When you give to a beggar in the street, first make 


sure that he is not an incorrigible one—there are several “‘ mend-I- 
can't’s’’ about. 


We have a word tosay to two correspondents. “G. E.,” of Manchester, | 


who appears to be a commercial gentleman given to lying in bed late, 
thinks it “‘ uncommonly good"’ that he should lie in bed at eleven to 
the annoyance of the inn servants “who were evidently anxious to 


is deeply | 


THOSE REPORTERS AGAIN! 


In a recent police-case where a broker had behaved like a brute—or 
a broker, it was stated that his victim, in describing his evil practices, 
said he was ‘a second Dando.” This is clearly a mistake of the 
reporters— she thought he was a pawnbroker, and said he was 4 
Second-hand-o. 


Worth a Straw. 


A roune gentleman has called at the office to ask us to tell him how 
to write a “chaffy"’ letter. He had better go to Parkins AnD GoTTO 
and get some straw paper.’ 


$e 


NOTICE.--Finely printed on Tonep 
trations, 


Pargr, with numerous sllus- 
FUN ALMANACE, 
will appear on the 6th November. Price Twopence. 
Now ready, printed on Toned Pargr, price Twopence, 
‘‘GONE FROM THE HELM,” 


In consequence of the demand, Buorep witn Hore has been again 
reprinted, and may be obtained at the Office, price One Penny. 


Now ready, Vol. VIII. (1st Vou., New Serres), price 4s. 6d. Also, 
the Trr_z, Prerace, anv Inpex, price One Penny. 


To tHe Trape.— Number 24 is now reprinted. 


Londen: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phenix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Nevember 4, 1565, 
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A DIFFICULT COMMISSION. 


Laura :— Now pon’t ForGcet, CHARLEY, TO ASK CAPTAIN CHATTER FOR 
But THE POOR MAN HAS GOT 


HIS PHOTOGRAPH. HE’s PROMISED IT SO OFTEN. 
| 


NO HEAD AT ALL.’’ 


Charley :—“ THEN HE WON'T HAVE THE FACE TO REFUSE.’ 








_Tue Christmas books, rather later than usual this year, are begin- 
ning to put forth their leaves like the Glastonbury thorn. Foremost 
of all, like the primroses that take the winds of March with beauty 
comes the Round of Days, amply deserving the flowery language in 
which we herald it. The cover, the paper, and the printing would 
constitute a treat in themselves. But the matter is as good as the 
manner—how delightful, now that his pencil is so rarely at work, to 
have half a dozen illustrations by Waker in one book, and better 
still that two of them should be reminders of his lovely pictures in 
the two last exhibitions of fhe Old Water Colour—Spring and Autumn ! 
Then we have also drawings by Hovauton, Pryweit, Watson, Mor- 
TEN, Gray, and Burton, and T. Dauzrex drops in here and there with 
little strips of landscape and sea-coast. The engraving by Messrs. 
Dauzien is excellent, even for the first engravers in England. Among 
the contributors there are many poets of note. Jean INGELow, 
CHuRIsTINA Rossetti, and Dora Green WELL seldom write anything that 
is not well worth reading: the latter, in this instance, has unfortu- 
nately got some echo of BrowninG, perplexing one in some of her 
titles, and speaks of some one singing ‘a song of love and death,” 
which expression TENNyson has made his own. Ameria B. Epwanps'’ 
verse is clever, and Locxer’s two poems are piquant. Ronert Bucna- 
NAN writes like the poet he is, and GrorGce MacDona.p’s contribution 
i8 finely thoughtful. There is also a good poem by Wittiam ALLING- 
HAM. Then we meet again with old friends and favourites, WILLIAM 
and Mary Howitt, and Mrs. Norton. Inone or two instances, how- 
ever, the writers have not done work worthy of the splendid setting 
prepared for their compositions. We can’t all of us be poets, but we 
can at least refrain from committing what is hardly verse even. A 
mere apprentice in the art of versification ought to know that to give 
only two rhymes in every four lines is laziness and shirking. Such 
Siovenly work was not fair to the spirited producers of this really 
splendid volume. The chief sinners in this respect are Messrs. Tom 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
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ONLY SEVEN. 
A PASTORAL STORY, APTER WoRDSWORTH. 


I MARVELLED why that simple child 
Made faces like the Gorgons, 

And clapt its hands, with moanings wild, 
On its digestive organs. 


Adopting a parental tone, 
I asked her why she cried, 

The damsel answered with a groan, 
“Ive got a pain inside.”’ 


**T thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night about eleven ;"’ 

Said I, ‘‘ What is it makes you bad ? 

How many apples have you had?’”’ 
She answered, ‘‘ Only seven!”’ 


‘And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid ?”’ quoth I. 

**Oh ! please, sir, mother gave me four, 
‘* But they were in a pie !”’ 


“*1f that’s the case,’’ I stammered out, 
‘*Of course you've had eleven ;”’ 
The maiden answered with a pout, 
‘*T ain’t had more nor seven!”’ 


I wondered hugely what she meant, 
And said, “ I’m bad at riddles, 

But I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles. 


“* Now, if you don’t reform,”’ said I, 
**- You'll never go to heaven.”’ 
Bnt all in vain; each time I try, 
That little idiot makes reply, 
‘‘T ain’t had more nor seven!”’ 


PosTSCRIPT. 


To borrow WoORDSWORTH’S name was wrong, 
Or slightly misapplied ; 

And so I'd better call my song, 
** Lines after ACHE-INSIDE,”’ 





A CONSUMMATION DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED. 
A contemporary says, “ The Courts of Exchoquer 
and Common Pleas are about to be ventilated.’ Oh, 
why don't they ventilate Chancery ? 


Taytor, Harn Friswet, and the author of “The Gentle Life.’"” The 
last-named gentleman but one has this verse : 
‘Until at last the sun goes down 
And tints the 7 again, 
With solemn purple hues, as if 
A great king died in pain.”’ 
Not to mention the awkwardness of line three’s not rhyming, and 
ending in the monosyllable “‘if,’’ which is not quite strong enough for 
the place, we should like to know whether the invariable effect of a 
fatal regal stomach-ache isto turn majesty purple? Or is “ pain”’ 
only a handy rhyme for “again,” because if so, we are glad to hear it 
in the interests of royalty. 

Another fact of which apprentices in verse should not be ignorant 
is that verse should flow instead of halting, that “ expletives their 
feeble aid do join’’ to the damage of lines, and that a rythmical 
accent should not be allowed to fall on a wrong word. "These rules 
have been slightly overlooked by the sacred muse of Mu. Tom Tayiton 
in these lines : 

‘Hark, how outside the wind doth roar! 
See, how chill drives the sleet; 
Ile came for shelter to our door, 
Of all doors in the street.”’ 
In which, if rythmical accent means anything, we have such sensible 
music as “‘See Aow chill drives the sleet, He came for shelter to our 
door.”’ 

We have ventured to point out these blemishes boldly, because we 
feel that literary gentlemen should, if they can, be more conscientious, 
in working for a book which is so admirably got up, so, finely illus- 
trated, and in which their writing is associated with so much really 
good poetry. 








A CON FOR PROFESSOR GAMGEE. 


Why is a drowned monkey like a horse-doctor? Because he’s a 


wet-an’-hairy-un ! 
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TOWN TALK. 


By true SAunTerer rn Soctery. 
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and all is 
smoothly. 


made 


stead of the Upper, 


advantage. A 
little bird tells me 
that GLADSTONE 
(RvusseLuL wisely 
playing his lordly 
second and behav- 
ing himself) will 
go forward now, 
/, and that the ma- 
w~ jority of the Min- 
istry are prepared to do the same, they having all held back out of 
deference to the late Premier’s known opinions on reform. In this 
case we may look for a terrific battle—the two great parties will be 
once more marshalled and blows interchanged vigorously. Of the 
result of the contest I for one have not the slightest doubt in the 
world. 

Wuar a contrast there is between the funeral sermons of Dran 
Srantey and Docrox Cummine! I am not a great reader of sermons, 
but I confess I have gone through the reports of these two discourses 
with interest. The Dean’s treatment of the theme is just what it 
should be—I should say he preached like ‘“‘a scholar and a gentlle- 
man,” if the Blood and Culture School had not so misused the term, 
that it means nothing. But the Doctor! Why doesn’t he stick to 
bees and pious Zadkiclism ? Do we want to hear that the late noble- 
man, who would have taken off his hat to a civil crossing-swe eper, once 
shook hands with Dr. Cummine 2 Or of what value is it to the world 
at large that Lonp PatmMenston, who, good judge as he was of most 
things, probably knew little about sermons, once said that a discourse 
of the Doctor's was “ very useful and very instructive"’’ Snobbery is 
bad enough anywhere, but hateful in the pulpit; and what shall we say 
about a preacher, who goes out of his way to lug in the fact, that he 
was once associated with the Duxe or AnGcy.r on the committee of a 
charity ? It doesn’t quite bring this small talk up to the sermon 
standard, even to let off a firework out of Revelation at the end. 

Wutte I am on the subject, I must put in my protest against such 
an article as the P’a// Mall published on the very day of the late 
Premier's funeral. Even Blood and Culture might respect the feelings 
of his lordship’s surviving relations. What would the Pall Mall have 
said to anyone, not connected with B. and C., raking up the private life 
of a public man, in order to point a moral, with sins, of which, at all 
events, the editor of the P, M. G. has not been appointed judge in any 
gazette I ever saw. : 

Mr. Samvet Lvcas—who, report says, is to edit Voron's Miniatur 
Poets (it's time somebody did, but I hope he’ll do it better than he 
does the Shilling M “azine was apparently verv anxious to inform 
the world that he was literary critic of the Zimes, but I should 
say he will be equally desirous of disclaiming the reviews that have 
appeared there of late. Here's an extract from a notice of Miss Berry's 
Journals— 


“Miss Berry gives many a graphic anecdote confirming ‘if confirmation were 
needed) the impression made on the people by the ill-used and ill-conducted consort 
of that selfish and profligate King of the ‘ Fair Star of Brunswick.’ ”’ 

If this mean anything (and the construction is rather queer), it means 
that the anecdotes now related confirm an impression in the minds of 
people who have been dead any number of years. 

‘yr . 7 7 

ue Saturday—oh, usu uly correct Saturday l——g} so made a queer 
blunder the other day. 

“ The most prominent difference between ourselves and our next neigh bours is the 
rate at which population increases. At the present rate of progress the French would 
only double jhemselves in two years, whereas we should do so in a little over fifty.’ 
ry ° ® . . . . . 

That is to say population increases twenty-five times as fast in France 
as it doesin England, ‘This is a discovery! 

A new giant! ANAK the Anakim, as he is called, which is much 

0° . ‘ es ae ee . . ° 
the same as calling him “ Giant the Giants. He is a fine specimen, 
but the dwarf is a mere precocious baby. Why does not Prorrssor 
ANDERSON occasionally try something original ? It is not in the best 
taste for one who is just retiring from the profession to display so 


HE Cabinet has met, 

g 
ere 
are rumours of one 
or two alterations 
which are to be 
in order to 
bring heads of De- 
——— imto the 
ower House in- 


which will be an 


much of the dog-in-the-manger temperament. His opposition cabinet 
séances in the time of the Davenport swindle were fair enough; but 
their success seems to have induced him to repeat the dose, and now 
he does the basket trick and the giant and dwarf business. I think it 
a great pity. 

I nave taken a stroll the two winterexhibitions. ‘They are 
both good, but Mn. Waxi1e, having a larger gallery to fill, has more 
“padding.” As his is the original exhibition, [ll notice it first. 
There are a couple of pictures by Perrm, very fine; one of 
OrcHARDEON mot so good; a noble paimtimg by Barnes, “ Never 
Again,” and some beautiful landscapes by Leaper. Tournrier has a 
clever Turk smoking, and there are good Warsons, better than he 
has been on the wood of late. Vicar Corum and WakkEN have both 
got exquisite specimens of their style in oil, amd water. Mr. Davis 
has an exeellent painting of sheep in a drought, and there are promising 
works by other rapidly rising artists. Two rooms of water-colours 
contain many charming thin some Birxet Fosters for example, 
and there are some good paintings in the room devoted to foreign 
artists. In the room devoted to the works of female artists, the most 
noticeable features are a picture of Rosa Bonnevr’s, one by Miss 
Extten Epwarps (hardly as lovely as the drawing of the same 
subject which she did for London Society) and a clever bit of still life 
by Miss Coreman. The gallery i# really a marvellous collection, 
when you think it is all got together by the taste and energy of an 
individual. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 


Dernny.—Hearken, oh chieftains of the Trojan tribe! 
As when a shepherd, in his mind perplexed, 
Hearing the howl of wolves upon the hill, 
Gathers together all his fleecy charge, 
The loudly-bleating lamb, the tender ewe, 
The ram, the hoary father of the flock, 
And seeks for shelter y he may find 
The safety of the fold ere evening fall :— 
So I, within whose hearing echoes yet 
The thunder of Peelides, terrible, 
Remorseless, swift of speech, invincible, 
Gather together ye, my silly sheep! 
(Marks of disapprobati m.) 
CraNnnorne, my bleating lamb, Disraeli; you: 
And Newpeeate, the fine old ‘Tory ram! 
That haply ye may counsel me for good. 
Speak, each in order :—first of all, do thou, 
Oh Benjamin, the son of Isaac, speak! 


Omnes.—Bravo, bravo! Ever so much better than Porr’s. 

Newpecate.—If the wicked occupants of the Vatican arc*mentioned 
in such terms of levity, I shall consider it my Christian duty to 
withdraw. ; 

Disnaztt.—The Roman Empire has passed away; the Venctian 
oligarchy is a tradition of the past; kingdoms have risen; kingdoms 
have fallen; and the one fact which is eternal is that of Iace. Pro- 
scribe him, banish him, trample him under foot, the Jew is sure to 


/ come back, and as certain to conquer. The Sybil demanded for her 





offensive insignificance 


last Book more than she had asked for all the rest. Conciliate the 
Hebrew whilst there is yet time; or when he has even less to give 
you than at present he will ask you cent. per cent. He mocks your 
clumsy occidental systems; he despises your traditions of yesterday ; 
he tolerates your creed with an equable disdain ; he 

Newpecate.—I don't care a straw, I tell you, Nortucote, wh ther 
the party needs him or ‘not; but I will not sit here, and listen to 
such abominable language. I'm an old man, I know; but if anybody 
else spoke ill of the Church of England anywhere outside thes: walls, 
by George, sir, I'd knock him down! 

Derny.—As when—— 

NewpeGate.—Oh, all right, my lord, I won't make any di sturbance ; 
only I ask you, és he quite right in his mind ? ; 

Disnag.i (rousing himself for a supreme effort).— Ye s, the Ven hi = 
oligarchy is, indeed, no more ; nor could even the genius of Hanntmat 
perpetuate the power of Carthage; yet Carthage was the Great 





. . . r . i ae th 
Britain of the Mediterranean, and Venice was th: England of “ 
Adriatic. A similar fate may yet be our own under the incapar 
rule of a minister whose policy is precarious and w: antecedents 





Sir, when I look around me 


are diseraceful. 
' That’s it! That's what w 


Omnes.— Hear, hear! 
he ar! 

Disrarir.— When I look around me—when I see, as I do see—— 

Omunes.—Hear, hear! Hear, hear! ; 

Disratti.—When I see, sir, as I do sec, the H mus which ane 
echoed to the eloquence of a Caatuam reduced to sabjection by — 
of a Rvussert—when I see an Empire wiie® 
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ait 


was gained by a Warren Hastirxcs handed over to t 
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guidance of a Cuartes Woop—there, gentlemen, I think that’s the 
best } lan for us, eh f No case for the defence ° abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney ; is it not so? 

Cran xoune.— You don’t seem to have cared to say anything which 
might lead to a personal encounter between yourself and GLADSTONE 
—how’s that ? . 

Disnart1.— Perhaps I had my reasons! 
policy «nd no cry. Unfortunately, nobody believes that the man you 
named means to rob the Church ; in point of fact, some people appear 
to think that his piety is rather more sincere than my own—— 

Densy.— By Jove, yes! I beg your pardon, DisxaEtt. You were 
saying—— - 

DisvaeEtt— Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. J’ve nothing 
to propose, I know ¢hat. Possibly Butwer may, Ae’s a man of genius, 
quand peeme f 

Sm. G. E. L. Butwer Lytton (after 
moody deliberation).—The Truthful and the Beautiful are ong! 

Matmessury, Pakincton, WaLro_e, Generat Peet, Nortucore, 
Wuiresipe, Cairns, Cranuorne, Rosgrt Montacrv, &e., &c.— 
Adjourn, adjourn ! 

Denny.—All night. Personally, I don’t care two pins about office. 
I'd rather not have it—I want to get on with the Odyssey; but I'll 
do the best I can. Though, by Zeus, you area rum sort of team to 
drive! Next weck, then ? ; 

Omnes.—Agreed, agreed! 

NEWDEGATE (with solemn earnestness).—I have listened to a let of 
profane rubbish about the heathen mythology ; I have heard a jocular 
allusion to the Man of Sim; my feelings as a Churchman have been 
outraged by a Hebrew Jew; and a nobleman, from whom better 
things might have been expected, has incidentally alluded to me as 
an old ram. If you ever see me here again I wish I may- 





SCENE CLOSES. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue ProryHet uNDER A CLOUD AND A 
New ASPECT. 





FaILtuRE oF GLADIATEVUR. 


BERMONDSEY. 


REVERED AND HONOURED Eprror,—It is of no use attempting to 
deceive you, Sir, and the old man will not try such. Sir, he has lost 
enormous! 

The sex has always been peculiar fatal to Nicno.as, and, figuratively 
speaking, 
alluding, of course, to Gardevisure, the mare that won the Cambridge- 
shire on Tuesday fortnight. You may have noticed he was absent from 
your columns in Numbers 24 and 25; in fact, I havea rather harsh 


honoured Mr. Kditor,? the fact is, the Prophet was out of town, and up 
to his old games. What's bred in the bone, Sir, will come out in the 
flesh ; and despite his ample recent means, when once you've been a 
tout, a tout you'll ever be; and he was hanging about the stables just 
as in the old days; and the cold getting into his head, not to speak of 
whiskey and water affecting him more than it did before he generally 
could partake of sherry-wine when he liked, the old man, Sir, over- 
Slept hisself,? and was too ill to send his usual countrybution. 

_I wouldst, Sir, that this were the worst! But no! the Star of 
Nicnonas have set, perhaps. to raise no more; and Newmarket Heath 
has been his Waterloo, not from the point of view of the late occupant 
of Apsley House, but more Napoleonic in its character. 

_Itis easy to say, after the event, “ Why did you go and do so, oh 
NicHoLas, you good but fond old man?’ Why? Because I had a 
blind faith in a noble animal; because JenninGs himself said, “‘ He’]! 
Go it, Misrer N., if they was to puta Picxronpn’s van on the top of 
sim 1° because the CouNnT DE LAGRANGE said, with his own lips, 
.20rage, mong voo /” Sir, my belief in Gladiateur was almost 
40latryastical! It was vainly they told me he couldn't do it with 9 
your Nicuoxas put the pot on heavy, and is now, speaking 
“omparative, an abject pauper and a broken-hearted ruinous old man! 
ai x me as I’ve no one to come after me, in the way of 

‘dren at least (there are a good many after me in another way), 
former allusions to olive-branches having only been hypothetic and 
g00d-humourous, 

y" the morning of the race I was so sanguine that I burst into song. 
400 may Sir, to hear the plaintive warble, even now, of a 


OTOceNn-hearted m3 a ; 
neat UCU Inimstrei 8s loot:— 


It's lue ky tT 


int’ 
‘ , 


Gladiateur, Gladiateur, 
Go it, my pippin! Your victory’s sure! 
Gladiateur, Gladiateur, 
You ought to be painted by Rosa Bonnevr! 
(jladiateur, Gladiateur, 
at him racing along! 


I  _—  e 


Los KC 


At any rate, we've no | 


it is again a woman’s hand that deals the avenging blow, | 


EU N. 
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Look at him? I did. These old eyes, that are now bedewed with 


Sorrow's honest juice, saw him—and where was he? Where was he? 
He was Nowhere! That's where he was! 

On the course I had met your young French countrybutor, Moosoo 
Jean Goprn. It’s little enough Ae knows about racing, though than 
whom perhaps I am sure a more affable gentleman; but he began 
a-declaiming against insular justice and narrow minded jealousy 
Britannic, at which I offered to punch his head, and would have done 
such had it been twenty years ago when more suitable to your 
Prophet's period;* but I found he was only grumbling about the 


| 9 stone 12, so I shook hands along of him sewer de shong, as we say at 


ive minutes of intense and | 


| editor? 


Se 


\ 





and vituperatory letter from you to that effect ;! but, Sir, revered and | to old gal, hang me if I don't. 


Paris; and when, being a little down upon his luck financially, 
though than whom perhaps I never saw a brighter necktie or a 
nattier pair of lavender kid gloves upon a human frame, it was not in 
the heart of your Prophet to refuse him a couple of glasses of sherry- 
wine, besides lending of him half-a-quid.® 

Do you remember—very likely not, for you know no more than a 
babe just unborn about sportive matters,® though the best of editors 
and the most indulgent of masters I am sure—do you remember the 
odds that were laid against the winning mare, Gardevisure? ‘They 
were 33 to 1. 

Murder will out. They were laid by Nicnouas! 

There. I feel easier in my mind after the confession. Ruin (again 
speaking comparative) stares me in the face with a vulgarity of aspect 
to which the contemptuous expression of unpaid landladies in former 
years was Rimme.’s fountain toa rotten egg; the colossal edifice of 
Prophetic Wealth is rudely shaken by the breeze of Adverse 
Fortune; but this emotion unbecomes a Nicnoxas, who, if he have 
known better days have also known worse, and was never ashamed 
of honest Poverty’, whatever may be said by the pens of the de- 
tractorial. 

I have thought it quite as well not to go back to Belgravia just at 
present. The fact is, that a little seclusion will do me no harm, so 
shall lie by and try to pull it off over the Liverpool Cup. He has 
always borne a honest name, praise be; and if the worst comes to the 
worst he has still his abilities as a public writer to fall back upon, 
Mrs. Crirrs, the landlady, has got me a life of Sin Water Scort, 
Baronet, from the circulating library round the cornex, and it almost 
brings the tears into a poor ruinous old Prophet's eyes—thankye, Mus, 
Curpps, yes; a little more sugar in it this time, please !*—to read how 
that good and great man paid off his debts by his novels. And will 
write one himself against any Prophet of his age or size bar none! 
Well, well, it’s a long lane that’s got no turning; and what says the 
classic bard, as I heard him quoted by an aflable young gent from 
Cambridge College on the Heath itself ?— 

How d'ye? my eye! Crass Tibby !® 

Thanks much, my dear Mrs. Carrrs. If the offer of a old man’s 
heart and hand'*—where the deuce is Mus, Currys? Shall make u 
My clothes is all right; and still 
looks the cynicsure of fashion with my light autumnal overcoat ;" and, 
I say, Mus. Fun—Cumyvs 1 mean—if a old man's honest hadoration, 
if a fond heart's gentle throb, if—oh, I say, old boy, of course you 
won't print this, which is purely confidential—can't write any more 
to-night—sight’s not what it was, you know—only I was a-thinking, 
Sir, you might have it put in large type as I sent you GAxpEvisuke 
FOR ABSOLUTE WINNER, only you was out of town, and so such never 
saw the light;'* but anyhow you'll not desert the old one in his 
adversity’ You'll keep him on, noble Captain, as your Sportive 
Eh? ‘hankye; there's a dear good soul, Mus. Curves! If 
a old man's fervent—but will now conclude. 


So no more at present from, yours, 2 
‘Tux Kuinvus Nicuoras, 


P.S. 1.—You don't happen to know Moosoo Goprn's address, do 


you, Sir r!# 
P.8. 2.—I have a good thing for next year’s Derby. 
EurroniaL Nores, 
We simply gave expression to a very natural feeling of annoyanee. 
This servile adulation will do NicuoLas no good, 
The old man ought to have known better. 
We are afraid that the old man is given to be ‘‘ vanijty-glorious.”’ 
M. Govis has sent us quite-a« different account of this litle transaction. 
6 Don't you be too sure of that, old man ! 
Verbaps because he never tried it. 
Oh, Nicnoras, Nicnoas, at it again! 
Is it possible the Prophet means ** Hodie mihi, eras tibi?” 
’ We had no idea the old man Was 60 susceptible. 
** Vanity-glorious"’ again. 
¥ utterly repudiate this disgraceful suggestion. 
1s J is extremely anxious for yours. 


a eeanaeanosalinekeesatbens 
THEATRICAL NOTE. 
By a SaGe ix Tue Srupers. 


Scionr changes make great differences. “ Dinner for nothing”’ is 
very good fun, but you can't say as much of “ Nothing for dinner.” 
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RENT SERVICE. 


Tue City Solicitor and the City Remembrancer have just got through 





| 


the annual imbecility of “ accounting as to rent services due to the | 
’ £ 


Crown, to be rendered on behalf of the Corporation of London.” 


We understand that the following form was employed on the occasion : | 


Queen's Rememprancer.— How do you do, Mr. Solicitor?—Mr. City 
Remembrancer, I am glad to sce you. 
this bit of tomfoolery as quickly as possible, eh? 

City So.icrror.— By all means, Mr. Queen's Remembrancer. Fire 
away. 


Q. R.—Now for the proclamation. 


“ Tenants aud occupiers of a 


Now suppose we get through | 


piece of waste ground called the moors, in the county of Salop, come | 


forth and do your service.”’ 
Ciry Rememprancer (fo City Solicitgr).—Now, Nelson, go on. 
C.S.—All right. Here! (Aside).—Where's the fagot ¢ 


(. It.—Here, Mr. Solicitor, is the fagot, here is the hatchet, and 
don't do service to you, you do service to her, you know. 


there the bill-hook. 
C. S.—Oh, I perceive. Now, what am I to do with these things ? 
Q. R.—Oh, just chop at the wood with each instrument. 
C. S.— What preposterous bosh! Here goes. (Cho 48.) 


Q. R.- That's it. Now for the Forge business. 
C. K.— Will you read the proclamation, Mr. Queen's Remembrancer ? 


Q. R. (reads.'\—* Tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called 
the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement's Danes, come forth, and do 
your service!"’ Ha! ha! 

C. R.—Now, Nelson, at it again. 

C. 8.—All right, Corrie, don’t put me out. 
Q. R.—Now for the service, 

C. 8.—What am I to do? 


Here! 
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A HINT TO MAMMAS IN GARRISON TOWNS. 
Brother Frank (an impertinent little Cornet of Cavalry loquitur):— “Hutto, Motuer, I sez you'vVE BEEN ADVERTISING AGAIN FOR 
THE GIRLS.” 
Mamma :—“* WHAT Do You MEAN, FRANK ?”’ 
_ Frank (reads newspaper) :—‘* Wuy Look ueEre. ‘Officers supplied with the best description of barrack furniture, warranted superior 
quality, very portable, and lower in price than hitherto charged for these articles. N.B.—The stock must be got rid of.’”’ 
1 Wes a wer, Secncclbaatindes Maal. oe ——— | 








Q. R.—You must count three horse-shoes—now pray be serious. _ 

C. S.—Very good. There are six. Enough for a horse anda half. 

(. R.—And now these nails—do please pay attention. 

C. S. (counts.)\—Sixty. 

Q. R. (shocked.)\—Oh, dear, no. That won't do at all. 

C. S.—Well, 7 make it sixty, don’t you? 

(). .—There ought to be sixty-one. 

C. S.—Well, I'll count ’em again. Sixty. 

C. R.—Let metry. (Counts.)\—Sixty-two. ; 

(.. R.—Oh, nonsense, gentlemen. (Counts)—Why I make it fifty- 
nine ! 

C. R.—Let's weigh ’em. Forty go to the pound. 

C.S.—I'll try again. Sixty-three! 

C. R. (counts.)—No, sixty-five! 

Q. R.—I'll go over itagain. Sixty-one. It’s all right. 

C. S. (relieved.)\—Then that’s all right, ; 

(. R.—Oh, dear, no. Notatall. You mustcount’em. The Queen 

C. S. (getting desperate.)\—Fifty-six! (Counts.)— No, sixty-nine. 
(Counts.)\—No, fifty-one! (Counts.)—No, seventy-three, oh, hang it, 
sixty-one! 

Q. R.—That’s it. All right. 

C. R.—What infernal tomfoolery! ; 

C. S.—Well, we are well paid for it. They must find us som thing 
to do for our salaries. 

C. R.—Good morning, gentlemen, until this time next year! 

on (Exeunt.) 








When he’s 


A Wicxrep Joxe.—When is a he]msman like a candle? 
stearine. 


sa eee 
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MRS. BROWN ON GUY FAWKES. 


I’m sure it’s a wonder as I'm alive to tell the tale, that it is, and Ido 
think as to Mrs. Gipprns she must have a charmed life, as the sayin’ 
is, asa cat’sis nothin’ to, for I see he r a mask of flames mysclf a 
screaming in her pattens with them thi nes a blazin’ all around, and if 
it hadn’t been as I throw’d a pail of hot suds all over her, ashes she 
must have been. And to think as it was all thro’ them boys a-darin’ 
for to make a bonfire in that field at the back as Mr. WALKER 
encouraged ’em in, thro’ keepin’ ofa school with a tar barrel rolled all 
along the road by them r ughs, as it’s a mercy no horses wasn't 
frizhtened as well I remember ‘app ned in the Bow-road one time as 
was nearly my death, thro’ the fright as I got a meetin’ them boys 
with those masks and lettin’ off a cracker lighted under me, and never 
left my room again till our Lucy was six weeks old. Put it so fell out 
as it come on a Sunday and was kep’ of a Monday, as is ridiculous 
altogether, as I says to Mr. WaLker as keeps the school, as call d 
“sae t the accident. TI says, ‘“‘ Whatever is the use of teachin’ a lot « 
bovs for to insult other parties as tho’ Irish is their 
sure as their feelin’s like flesh and blood.” Oh,” 
with the Pope.’ 


says he “down 


I says, *‘ certingly ifhe have done what is wrong as can be proved, 
let him be pun lished, but not,’ I says, “with squibs and crackers, 


i-livin’ over 
for them things as is 


a-frightenin’ parties to death and don’t do him no harm, 
there. But,’’ I says, “the Pope won't pay me 
consumed,”’ I says, ‘‘ and you must.”’ 

Well he up and talked a-di ‘ of rubbish, a-sayin’ as 
to have washed on the fifth of November, as I s: Lys, excuse me 
the sixth, and I’m not a-going for to go beyond a 
Guy Foxes as ever lived, but,” I “the wav 


it were 
sion for all your 


Says, as they’r hunt d 


down after death is disgraceful.” He says “It’s a glorious anad- 
versity.” 
[I says, “That's w hat my happen to any one, and didn’t ought to 


he tn ‘owed in the : tecth,” as that cracker was in mine just a-openin’ of 
e garden door for to t ll them boys to be care ‘ful how | 


* 


elders and Pin 


T didn’t oucht | 


t} they throwe: 
their squibs about my linen, as they kep’ a-lettin’ ’em off long afore it | 
w s dark. ] says, ‘Mrs. GIpprns, p'r: ips it will be as wel] for to have 
tha t large sheet a I says, “and dry it by the fire, as the clothes 
h will bear.’’ 


So a steps out for to get it and gethers it up in her arms, when 
if a squib didn’t come, full but, on to her, sheet and all, she unawares 
thro’ being partly covered in it. I opens 4 wash door for her, and 
there she was like a fiery apparition, and but for the copper being 
that handy TI never should have put her out in this world, and it’s a 
mi roy as the water was not a-bilin’ or I should have scalded her to 
death a-tryin’ to save her from a fiery grave, as the sayin’ is; and as 
it was, her cap was burnt to her head, and her eycbrows that scarified 
as I didn’t hardly know her. 


As luck would have it Brown had just come in, and hearin’ the 
noise opened the wash hus door just as my cap took fire, as he ven y nigh 
strangled me a-tearin’ off, a throwed, with 7 hair and ; ill, bang 


into the wash tub, 
Of all the ag 


rony as ever 


as will never curl up no more to look decent in. 
; I felt it was Mrs. Gippins a-standin’ 
with all her weight on my foot with her pattens on, as I thought she'd 


cut clean in half thro’ givin’ a stamp that wiolent in her terrors as 
’ nat’ral in fire as I'm sure I feel myself, and even dumb creatures 
can't face, as well L remembers all the horses bein’ burnt in the 
brewery at Stratford, as their screams was heart rendering as nothing 
wouldn't induce for to face the flames thro’ a smellin’ it even with 


tho’ I’m 
as the fire, 


as hi appenc 


their hea Ie 3 in sacks; and the engines a-playin’ all the time, 
ire one of them streams of water would be as bad to me 


thro’ a-« oo with that force for to knock any one down, 


toaaunt of n nine a-passin’ down thro’ Westminster when they was 
. ‘a. ential sin’ and not meanin’ no harm, but shi come sudden round 
i ner for to get it right in her chest as rolled he over and over 
with her ancle sprained and her elbow put out, as walked lame to her 


i 
i\" 


As to them fire escapes they certainly are wonderful, tho’ for my 


part r d: as soon slide di ae a fac to! ie hi nb VY as th: “ ] oks like ’ the’ 
I've heard gav as the firemen is w ‘onderful a-grapplin’ with you at 
th: “Vottom, as saved old Mr. Anprn as kep’ the “ Risin’ Sun” with a 
clump ) fo wt, as was a hard drinkin’ man, and the caus he fire thro’ 


oft 
} 


apn the candle under the bed; and must have perished with the 
door fod ked but for them firemen as bust into the window and a-graspin’ 
n him by his « lump as he'd gone to bed in unawares, and pitched him 
ead-first ‘dows tho’ the escape, and was s Ave “1 at the bottom by t} 
man as was a-waitin’ for him in a leather buckct of cold water, as 
cured his drinkin’ for he put his « + hip ‘out and was a helples 
npple, and Mrs. Anprn nussed Sere nd never woul “ allow htm more 
shan ¢ hree glasses of sperrits anil water of a night to his dyin’ aey, 
being retired from the public line, as that fire td ‘om out of, he 
tthe char on, tho’ never in my opinion nea a 
ro old Arurn havin’ lots a-friend is stepped in for to take a drain, 








as the sayin’ is 
de ‘nce, and her 


1 
fi 
I 
| 


I 
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- and bei 
a-havin’ 


ng insured heavy come out with 
a-somethin’ of her own. 

If you'd seen my garden the next morning and the field as them 
joys had had their fireworks in, you'd have said as there'd been a 
lery snow and the grass all burnt in a black ring where the 
ontire was. all night for thinking as fire might 
reak out, and Brown had burnt his hand with my cap, as raw 
oti ito seraped ¢ rive him ease . 

Poor Mrs. Gu ypINS, she went home more 


a indepen- 


Si yr m, 


I never slept a wink 


dead nor alive tho’ she 


did have her supper and a good allowance hot for to keep up her spirits 


as had rect ived a creat shock , but she come the 
| Brown's burn wasn’t much, so we 


f 
I 
t 


7 


4 


next day all right, and 
had reason to be thankful except 
or the sheet as was cinders end a large hole in the counterpane as is 
ny best, things as I did ought to have had washed up before, only 
hro’ moving was throwed out everyway. 

But when that schoolmaster come im, as is 


ooking chap in a whit 


a white-face d 


savs as he 


( 


did it a purpose f 


t 


mea reglar old guy, 


fi 
f; 


y 
i 


soon settled his rul 
alone 


or to aggrawate me, for I spoke to’em over the wall 
wice a-standing on them short steps as } hangs out with, and one on 
‘em shied a empty squib at me and encouraged the others for to call 
and certainly I did forget as 1 had my night ¢ ap 
m with a handkercher tied over it, as was the reason of their jeers. 
What I do not hold with is that sehoolmaster’s ways, as is mean, 
r I will make him pay Mrs. Gupprys for the fright if I gets nothin’ 
or that sheet. 

Ile come a deal of palaver as don't go down with me nor Brown 
wither, for he come in first afore 
bish about the Pope, 
and he won't interfere with you.” 


was the schoolmaster and pretty, 
for he says, ** You leave him 


Says the schoolmaster, ‘* He 


will.” 


~ 


al 


h 
a-bed, 


W ashe 


li 


‘Ls cost 
as I can prove to you by the fe llow as is down stairs, 


~ 


’ 


your 


[ says “Go on with your rubbish ; however can he ¥”’ 
ays, “he ‘Il undermind the constitution.” 

“Well,” I says, “* you don’t look delicate, but if you was to ask my 
pinion you only wants ple nty of exercise for to keep you in health, 
Mrs. GUIDDINS, 48 
suppers when the boys was 
and a-sendin’ the husher in bread and cheese to the schoolroom. 
Well he talked a go = deal of rubbish, and at last he pulls out a couple 


f shillins 


“Why,” he 


a not to eat too muc h,’’—havin’ heard say, thro’ 
was a hog to eat, om und special them hot 


and says, “I think this will be quite sufficient for the 
rwoman,’ and he says, “anything in reason I'll pay for your 
nen, my good woman,” 

So L says, My good man you'll please for to pay five-and-twenty 
shillin’s formy quilt as is as good as new, and the first time of washin’ 
thirty, and that large linen shect fifteen shillins won't replac 
and balf a yard 
bein’ the bottom one ‘‘ Well then,”’ he 
dL be tter speak to my solicitor.’ 


I hays, 


horter thro’ pays, * p'raps 


“Speak to any one you pleases, but I tell you what it is, if 


you give me any of your airs ae rubbish I'll pretty soon summons 


boys for lettin’ off fireworks in the public ways, and,’ 


I says, 


as two shillins for that poor woman, As would hardly replace her cap, 


let alone the fright, 


out sayin’ good evenin’ ; 
made it all square 


~ 


damay 
jest 


“ 


tryin’ 


} 


won't never do.” 

So out he walks, ve ry gr ind and protrudin’, all down the steps with - 

but his good lady come in early next day anc 
, 48 the sayin’ 1s, being a party 

as they was going to make the boys pay for the 

asis a meanaction, but 


now: d myself charged seven 


as is sharp, tho’ I 
on found out 
: out of their weekly pocket money, 
like them schoolmasters, as I've 
hilling for shoe strings. 

jut all I've got to say is as no doubt Guy Fox was 
for to let them fireworks off under Parliament, 
Jlowin’ up the royal family, why it's out of all reason. 


very wrong in 
and as to his 
But why other 


partics should be scot in dames every year in remembrance on him | 


f 


name Once there was a Luown, aril then 
there was a GREEN. jut now the mystery is explained—there is a 
Dyer in the firm. 


a! 


. 


rr 
= 


in 


enema _ —_ 


ay morbidly sensational title, 
thing this for introduction into quiet, respectable families. 


in’t think, as was rayabone as the sooner he's 


rgot the better. 


1 good-for-nothin’ 








Literary Note. 


Prorie have been greatly puzzled to understand the changes in the 
of the firm of Lonoman, 


S¢ apy- 
ite stock, as I’m told is a tyrant to the boys, and 
’ ‘wishes to act becomin’ a Christian, tho’ accidents will 
‘appen in the best of families, as isa excuse I’ve heard give for goings 
mas I don’t hold with, I says to him I says, “Them boys of yourn 





AMUSEMENT FOR SHORT MONDAY MORNINGS 
Batrenwes of new games are advertised with a frequency which 
lenotes great love of change among the industriously idle classes. In 
e very recent batch we find a game with the rather startling, not to 
“Capital Punishment.” Nice sort of 
Thongh a 
very much 


atiie 


«9 denominats 7 may be capital punishment, we are 
lined to doubt its beinggeapital fun. 
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HERE! howThateen- 
thusiastic boys 


my teet, 
Summon mysteri- 
ously, with 
fiendish noise, 
Their comrades in 
the street. 


To sudden clatter- 
ings of a stum- 
bling horse 

Chill everybody's 
blood ? 

Why will all cab- 
men choose a 
puddly course, 

And smother me 
with mud ? 


Don’t 1 detest a 

hesitating halt 

Outside my study 
door y 


Why in damp places will they leave my salt, 
And nutsbells on my thoort 

1 long to extirpate—but can’t, alas !— 
Mach harsh slap-banging band. 


Must servants answer w) smashed my glass, 


66 It Cu 


en they've 
me off in my hand ¢” 


I hate paraders in a draper’s shop ; 
And dread a hidden stair; 

When omnibuses on a crossing stop, 
| feel inclined to swear. 

I cannot swallow cant from “ worthy ’’ men— 
Will not abuse restrain ‘em 

I hate mankind in general now and then, 
Vulgus odt profanum., 


IN RE THE READE-E®. 


Tue Peader which, eighteen months ago, was one of our most 
respectable and cleverly-conducted weeklies, has changed hands so 
frequently since that date, that only a little of its original flavour 
remains to it, and on Saturday week last it completed its degradation 
by inserting in its columns such a letter from Mx. Cuantes Reape, 
the author of ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend,”’ as we verily believe only 
Mr. Reape could be found to write, and only the dramatic editor of 
the header to publish. : 

It retlects upon a clever criticism by Mr. Freprrick Guest Tomurys, 
the late dramatic critic of the onthe astounding drama recently 
produced by Mr. Vinino at the Princess's Theatre. The letter com- 
mences in the following strain : 

“To the E 


hed (inadvertently 
and mi 


hee ade j ® 


litor of Tur Reaper. 
I hope) two columns of intemperate 
ndacious personalities levelled at myself. 

* The author of all this spite is not ashamed to sympathise with the heartless 
robvers from whom justice and law have rescued my creation and my property. 
(faery —Was he not set on by those very robbers! Hle even eulogises a ruftian 
who, on the 4th October, raised a disturbance in the Ir Theatre, and 
endeavoured to put down my play by clamour, but was called to order by the 
respectable portion of the audience.”’ 


The “ruffian” here alluded to was, as Mr. Reaper subsequently 
informs us, no other than Mx. Tomiins himself, who, in company with 
many other dramatic critics, protested in indignant terms against the 
introduction of such disgusting details of prison discipline as “0 
Vinine had p! iced before the audience in the second act of the prey 

terous piece in questior llis protest on that occasion was so ener- 


‘Sir 


You have publis 
abuse aimed at my drama, 


: ° 
INCeSs & 


getically backed by ‘he audi nce en masse, th at Mr. VINING WAS 
comy. lled ty address them from the footlichts in apologetic terms, and 
the best evidence as to the unanimity of the house on that occasion 18 


to be found in the fact th it the rtions of the second 


Obje ‘ ——— }» 


act have be n materi illy modi fic d since produc tion ‘ f the pie ce, 

Mu. Vininc plumes himself on me intense realism of the scenes in 
hoably ; . 

question. Proba OLS Mu. ‘Tomitns, and those who sided with him, 


ity with which the treadmill, th 
} laced before them, and this fact 


fide! 


were 


were unabl a een the 


crank, and the strait waistcoat, 








W ho, close behind | 
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may account for the effect of the scene being lost upon them. That it 
was not lost upon all we are bound to admit, for there was some 
counter applause, and it came from that part of the house where those 
who would be able to appreciate the realistic beauties of such a scene 
would probably be found. 
Mr. Reape’s letter concludes thus :— 


‘Ilave you any sense of justice and fair play where the party assailed is only an 


author of repute, and the assailant has the advantage of being an obscure scri bbler ’ 

If so, you will give me a hearing in my defence. I reply in one sentence to two 

calumns of venom and drivel. I just beg to inform honest men and women that 

your anonymous eontributor, who sides with piratical thieves against the honest 

inventor, and disparages CHar_es Reape, and applauds one Tomiins—is Tomlins. 
I am your obedient servant CHARLES KEADE. 
‘**92 St. George’s-road, South Belgravia, October 21, 1865.’” 


2, 

A dramatic critic is, in one sense, a reporter also, and it is his duty 
to chronicle the important features of : a performance, whether they are 
to be found before or behind the footlights. On the occasion of the 
first performance of It is Never too’ Late to Mend, Mr. Tomurns and other 
gentlemen addressed Mr. VininG in indignant terms from their seats 
in the stalls, and Mr. Vinine replied to them. Under these circum- 
stances it was the critic’s duty (whether the critic was Mr. Tomtrys 
or any one else) to mention the fact that such a conversation took 
place, and to express his opinions on the merits of the question 
generally. 

The article which aroused Mr. Reaper's indignation, and which he 
characterises as anonymous, was signed “F. G. T.’’, a combination 
of letters as familiar to the literary world and to the reading public as 
“S. G.O.” and “J. 0.” of the Times. They are known to be the 
initials of a gentleman who is not only one of our oldest, but also one 
of our best, dramatic critics; and the article in question cannot, 
therefore, fairly be called anon ymous. But, by the way, who is the 
dramatic editor who publishes a letter which reflects in such disgrace- 
ful language on the character of his own paper? Why, we will inform 
honest men and women that the dramatic editor w ho sides with one 


CuankLes Reape and oe Freperick Guest Tomirs, is Mr 
Charles Reade’s nephew !!! 
r ‘7 ‘ee TT > CF AT 
VICE TRIUMPHANT. 
Str,—Sensation dramas should mirror Society as it is, not 


as it ought to be. But in its existing phase Virtue is invariably 
triumphant in the long ran—I may say the very long run—and Vice 
is introduced simply that it may be utterly and irrevocably over- 
whelmed in the last act. Is this true to nature ? for one, have 
spent a long and laborious life in the exercise of he strictest virtue, 
and I have never triumphed. Now in my old age I intend to go in 
for a course of hideous and blood-curdling wickedness, and, as a first 
step of my career of infamy, I publish a Sensation Drama in support 


of my views. Yours, 
An Acep CURATE. 
SIR ROCKHEART THE REVENGEFUL; 


OR, 
A Lire on THE OcEAN WAVE. 


Scene.—Drawing-room in Sin Rockueart’s castle. Enter the crew of 
H.M.S. Matilda Jane. The y clear the room of all the ‘furniture. for 
a hornpipe. 


Op as Backstay.—My dear eyes! I am bosun’s m: ite of the 


Matilda Jane. Sim Rockneart has invited us all to dinner in the 
servant's hall! 

A..i.—He has. Hurrah! 

Oup B. B.—Three cheers for the noble Rocxneart! Here's 
may prosperity be his mainstay, and may blessings be showered—— 


Sir 


Enter Six Rock WEART. 

Sir R.—Confound it, what are you rabble doing in my draw) ing- 
room? [Bear off to the servants’ hall, ye varle ts, or by the Lord 
Harry I'll make mincemeat of every mother’s son of ye! 

Ov Bb. B.—Ay, ay, yer honour! 
7 (They all go out disconcer: ‘ed.) 
( oodily).—I am Sir Rockneanrt the Revengeful, and I war 
I have no particular reason for being revenge ful, for 
so I attribute it to an inherent taste for 
I boiled my aunt; this after- 


Str R. 
against society. 
no one has ever injured me, 
di pravity of all kinds. This morning 
noon | chopped up my pratihng babe. 

Ente r 
’..— Father, | 


CLARIBEL. 
Unimpeac hal le. 


Tue Lapy , 
Tue Lapy C love Uxure the Consent 


to our union. (She prays.) 

Sin R.—He is a worthy young man with an undeniable rent- ro 
and perfectly unobjectionable in every respect. I kn yw. dear CLARIBE! 
that he loves vou devotedly, and I am py rfect tly certain that b! 
unutterable would characterize your wedded life. But he di 
to-morrow! 
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camel ES 


Lapy C h, father! 
Sin R.—What!!! Dare to dictate 
(Hi zes her by the Feet, and is about to dash her brains upon 
rall, when who should come in but Ory Bow Bacxstay.) 
Isee? <A lubberly old three-deck« r bearing 


p B. B.—What do 
lown upon an axed punt! Dash my old eves, that ain’t fair! 


7 
. 
tit 


ou 


Sheer off, yer ugly old swab, or abaft my funnel if I don't make you 
P more stars than were ever dreamt of in your plulosophy. 
S SPEARE, ahem , ’ 
"sa R. hit? rty).— And this, ¢/.’s is a British seaman’'s rcturn for my 
+) a hospita! ity Q 
: » B. B. (tone hed).—No , no, Str Rockneant, don't say that. I've 
eaten of your beer and drunk of your cheese, I know; and if so be 


as ever you’ re in want of a dinner. you may reckon on Otp Bon 
Backxstay’s sharing his last halfpenny with your ur; but the 
lubber who would stand by and sce a innocent and conwulsively 
beautiful young ga! slaughtered in cold blood by a weak and defence- 
less old man without expostulooralating is a wr tch whom ‘“’twere 
flattery to term a coward !”’ (Unn anned, but recollects 

and his authority.) ‘Towrx, ahem! 
Sir R.—You are right, worthy fellow, quite right. 
1 her notwithstanding. 

yxy B. B.—Then speak to the man at my wheel, 
the whole ship's crew, who will help me to secure your 
ear ‘you burgoo-cating, pea-soup-swil son of a 
Marryat, ahem! 
‘stle 8 Enti , 


cach with a pistol iis 


} 
none 


rross 
40 


But I mean to 
ki! 


at if IT don't summon 
darned old 


7? 


lo ’ 
,171 > Ca-COOoK . 


ase, 


Jai 


Toc in 


817 hundred and forty WIC}? of th Mat bi Ma if 


cach hand, which they point at Sm 


Aru.—Surrender! 
R.—No! 
Auu.—The n dic 
Cis Ie cis Mihai altel Len of 
Art.—Perdition! | ‘Owe tw elve eid d al id olahts 
been tampered with. 


SIR 
' 
, , . ‘ 


the ? thi.) 
‘pistols have 


Srr R.—Ha! ha! ha! And learn, ye minions, that next a ve 
come to carouse In a ritish baronet’s servants’ hall, ye had best not 


? 
Y 


‘ , ’ >) le in +t] £, ster } 7 4 
h ing up youl pistuis In the TaMUY UMoreila-Svana. 


A.Lt.—Foiled! 
Sir R.—Ye mav say that. (Tikes a revolver from ij. Let, and 
t all I who shall stay me 
Buter Unnic the Uniinpeach 
Urnie,—I will! 
_ ie ~Not sg! 
ant Vide Cichienes Aeectadiv and eanank it b to 
stand calm!v by while vou are d ing her brains out 
R.—This to me in my own f1 ld ¥ f ; : } L 
onary interest in all his property, and, if I kill him, tw 
t ind acres f t} richest pastur land, all th ( tles on 
the vinevards of Ay and Epernay, most of Africa, the Isle of 


the Island of Ceylon, and the 


I hesitate Noe! 


Pekin, 


Shall 


“2 at 


mine! 


Brit hal, Museum will al! be 
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LIES" “ate CON hat, 1 whch [ I es 4 Ted.) 
, » ae 2 -} ’ eo GC? oo , ae 
sir [It.—So fare all in whose property Sir K HEART 7 
, . . . . , , 
i EN( 1. has an interest in reversio or ren ainder! By-the-} 
+} . °7} ° 
the property is ent ed on myself and t cD n of my late wife. 
fv 4 ¢ 7 a3 att * - : ry *¢ 
cds a tear, Mvy late wife is dead ( , and (0 4 himself) if 
aa aot J 4} mn. et Sy : 
T kill . shall b riump jy) Leona -iIn-] after-Pos 
1 T 4: sf 
{rz , , ‘ ? , 4 ‘ 
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| Immortality, ’ 
At the same time let us propose another question apropos 


m 
oO 


FROM OUR STALL. 
We should be very gla 


done to certain English actors 
mispronounce it? Will 
the correct answers tothe 1 npossible questions in Votes and Queries, 


inform us why a noble Roman should utter the sound dath for the 


nothing. It conveys no idea of mortality, 
anything else: whereas death is sole mnly 


Dath means 
de cease, 


word death. 
or 
sonorous. 
f the revival of Julius Ca 
this is not a conundrum 


‘sar at Drury Lane. Why should (Reader, 


spoken as if it were a lesson in one syllable for little boys? Such 
mand Rnolsh as 
grand English a 
‘* Ere to black “ ate’s summon 

The shard-borne beetle, wilh his drowsy hums 

Hath rung night’s yawni ing + pei il, there shali be done 

A deed of dreadful note,’ 
should not be hashed up into, 


“z jlack-Hec-cate’s-summons 
Ther-shard-borne-beetle-w ith-his-drow-sy-hums, 
Hath-rung-night's-vyaw-ning-peal-there-shall-be-done-er 


Deed-of- P 
SHAKESPEARE should not he 
tragedians take the of t 
love their WILLIAM of 

At the St. James’s Mr. ALar 


| 


re-to-! 


; | ‘ 
lread-ful-not 


iced up like a sausage. Ministers and 
who, though they wear motley, 
and reform it altogether. 

MON'’S farce of The Ladies’ 


‘ Th) 
advi LOSt 


K ta Club has 


been suce ss revived. ‘The honours are divided between Muss 
Hern rm Mrs. Frank Matrrniews, and Mr. Frep Ronson. If the 
world, or we should say, the readers of Fus, should wish to have pro- 
| per ust ce done to the personal charms of the members of the club, 
i, ep ‘Trexnyson and Mr. Ronertr LBrowninG are the men to 
pply t “We keeps a poet,’ as the publisher’ s wife said; a hack 
innot be expected to havea knack for writing an anacreontic. 
And talking of Anacnvon we have seen Anak (your kind admira- 


admirable manner in which we have led up to 
— is a giant, he young, he is 
cht feet hich. Ile is to be seen at 


quested for the 
joke). Well, 
: ~ age, a d 


tion is mr 
this formidable 
twenty-five year 


is 


the St. James’s Hall live, alive, oh! Sois Mn. Maccans, so is 

Vnoresson ANDERSON "Go early, Come away early, Children half 

price. Nature, “She isa rum‘un is natur,”’’ as Mr. Squeers said— 

perhaps exhausted by the terrible dimensions of Anak the Anakim 

Prove AnNbrnson, }icase polish up your Ilebrew, and learn the 
difference between the singular number and the plural) has, by wa 

of compensation invented “little Tom Dot,’’ who is to Anak as the 

Trafalvar-squa fountain to Niagara. ‘The Christian name of Anak 

is Jean Josrernu, and his surname Bri Not being, like Cassio, 

reat a eticiar i fact to the truth of which our lnundress is 

n to take oath hefore any bench of magistrat« we cannot say 

y much taller is Anak from the Vose mountains than (nana 

1 (‘hina P rs An-ak-Chang (an action) at law might decide 

the quest t me intime we doubt not that thi proprietor ol the 

Psych nteu ill find Anak an acquisiti 
Interesting News from Knowsley. 

Tu and Puincess ov. Wares ha been on a visit to the 

d ¢ vrrss ov Dunny, and the occasion has been seized, 

ossibly even improved, for paying printed compliments to the 
y of the house of Sran ey, and for republishing in the daily 

rs some entertaining and instructive matter from top: gpa il 
rds, which is all very right and proper. But the Liverpool 
rnalists go a great way beyond their modest Cockne brotha n, 
nd one lous reporter seems to have visited Knowsley with «a two- 
t rule in his] et. This indomitable penny-a-liner has given for 
formation of the rid (of Liverpool) the dimnensions of Lorp 

[) y's dinner Another kind of two-foot rule might advanta- 
‘ mrloved against the intrusive and servil busy-b dies who 

race t pre e, that is to say, that every two-footed 


mal found where he is not wanted, and where he has no earthly 
hall be instantly required to put his best foot forward in 


+ 
] , <) rics ise ris + han ris mia 
‘ ( t f tia When aa mm ‘’ iii} pe mn Lb ) DAY ‘ me, 
a. ; 
*‘Con-firm-ation Strong.’’ 
re vas posted the other day with a notice 
he Channe! kb leet had bi destroved at Bantry 
tl republicans must be ready to atrike.” It 
t J re firm whos ffairs are being wound 
I i) (‘ourt, and have noth gy lw do with the Fleet. 


y the insertion of 


lto know what the English language has 
of tragedy that they should purposely 
any of those ingenious ge ‘ntlemen who write 


why should the poetry of Suaxrsrrars be 
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THE NINTH OF NOVEMBER. 


To Eastward I was faring ; 
I had reached the Cross of Charing, 


Where Kino CuHarves is looking af you, 
From his steed ; 


When, inwardly, I trembled, 
For the “ force,"’ in hosts assembled, 
Forbade me by the Statue 
To pre ceed ’ 


Then I saw, for my transgressions, 
The longest of processions 
That had ever left the City, 
I conceive ! 
The police my cab were staying, 
And the mob were all hurraying— 
‘Twould have moved a Turk to pity, 
I believe! 


I beheld the man in armour— 
That mediwval charmer— 
Who looked as though his trappings 
Didn't fit. 
And the Aldermen capacious, 
‘Though they struggled to look gracious, 
Couldn't do it in their wrappings, 
Not a bit! 


And that usual mob was cheering, 
Which, although it’s fond of beering, 
Sull a carnal glass of grog it's 


Glad to cadge! 


But I saw another sort o’ men. 
The fine old British worter-men, 
Who once had pulled for Dogcertt's 


Coat and Badge. 


After guardsmen, after rifles, 
And such unconsidered trifles. 
Sear ely fit to make a verse on, 


I declare— 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


| the sausagrs. 
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Through our hearts there went a thrill ; lips 
Were loudly shouting “‘ Puiturrs!”’ 
And we saw Himsetr In Person, 


Tue Lorp Mayor. 


When that splendid incarnation 
Of the London Corporation, 
The way towards the Abbey 
Slowly led, 
I felt a sense of wonder, 
But I wisely kept it under, 
And only muttered, ‘‘ Cabby, 
Drive ahead! ”’ 





NOT BART-ICULAR,. 
Tue following advertisement appeared in a daily paper a little 
while since :— 
‘*A Baronet wishes to get mto the House of Commons. If any one can tell him 
of a borough that can be had he will be very glad. This Baronet, from shortness of 


time, will not touch on his principles, but will state that he has a bitter dislike for 
the Ballot. He intends to attack the mismanagement of existing circumstances. 






The honourable gentleman wants a borough that would not object 
to a bart. and be open to a barter. No wonder he has a bitter dislike 
to the ballot! But really Parliament has not got the management of 
existing circumstances ’’! 





** 












PIG AND LITTLE. 
Wat's the difference between Tuprer’s stuff and pork stuffing 
he one is good enough for the sage’s saws, and the other tor 

















NOTICE,--Now ready, finely printed on Tonep Parpgnr, with numerous 
t/lustrations, price Twopence, 
FUN ALMANACK. 
Vow ready, printed on Tonep Parser, price Two pence, 
‘“GONE FROM THE HELM.” 


To ApvertisEers—Our largely increasing circulation compelling us to 
qo to press earlier, no advertisements can be received after the Thursday 


previwus to publishing day. 
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on 
phi) a pher- } 08 departed this life. We attribute his untimely 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SPHINX. 


> ae ila Ii! that the thing half 
’ man half beast, 
That (£prrvs_ con- 
NN trived to diddle, 
\ Would but assist me in 
the least, 
In solving many a 
knotty riddle. 
From which my mind 
unaided shrinks— 
Oh! pray assist me, 
learned Sphinx! 


Why, though of fine ac- 
quaintance still— 
Lorp Tus, Lorp 
THat—Jones keeps 
on clacking, 
Am I applied to when 
that bill 
For just a fifty pun’ 
wants backing ¢ 
Why don’t he ask his 
swells ?—methinks 
I might discover of the 
Sphinx. 


When Brown — whose 
cellar, so he vows, 
Holds comet wines that priceless will be— 
Comes down to dine with me and spouse, 
And sips my unpretending GiLney, 
Why don’t he know what trash he drinks ? 
I'd fain discover of the Sphinx. 


When Kutrtemott, my tailor, calls 

With patterns and much verbal honey, 
His silence on one question galls,— 

Why can’t he say he wants his money ? 
Why he that topic calmly blinks, 
Remains a question for the Sphinx. 


Why fools will dabble in the stocks— 
Why ladies should delight in Turrrr— 
Why parsons like to doom their flocks 
To lower regions ‘stead of upper— 
Why timid riders hunt in pinks— 
Must be unravelled by the Sphinx. 


Why, when a swell the knifeboard mounts— 
Why, when a man a parcel carries— 
Why, when he’s wrong in his accounts, 
Or with his pretty housemaid marrics— 
In the world’s nostrils he so stinks 
Must be revealed us by the Sphinx. 


Why, when a critic what is true 
Has of a friend’s productions spoken, 
There should be such a fierce to-do, 
Of “ancient friendships rudely broken,’’— 
Why candour should take forty winks 
For an acquaintance,— answer, Sphinx! 


Why folks should Jaugh who ought to cry— 
Why folks should fall who shouldn't stumble— 
Why those who should be low are high, 
Why those who should be high are humble— 
Why Lead goes up and Feather sinks 
All these are questions for the Sphinx. 


Why, when a Queen neglects her task— 
Why, when a Minister's a duffer 
Why, when poor men for justice ask— 
Why when good men for bad ones suffer— 
A writer daren’t say what he thinks 
Must be decided by the Sphinx. 








THE ART OF EPIGRAM. 


‘Tt brilliant creature, Dvrrincton Dasu, Fsavinr—the refined | 


Curist, the cultivated musician, and the more or less profound 


é to a varicty of causes, including a broken heart and a railway 
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accident. By those who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, it is not 
likely that Durrincton Dasu will be soon forgotten. The cold world, 
however, has not yet learnt his value, and it is our proud privilege, in 
the present hurried paragraphs, to lead the way to a juster apprecia- 
tion of his talents in the art of epigram. 

His own opinions respecting this peculiar form of wit and humour 
were fixed and immutable. The epigram was, in Ais eyes, a sacred 
thing. He loved it—aye, as many of us have loved a pet quadruped 
—with touching fidelity. We will endeavour to explain, as briefly as 
possible, his theory of composition. 

‘An epigram,”’ said he one evening, as we were accompanying him 
home from a large literary réunion, * should always be short. When 
the point has been once insisted on, the subject may be allowed to 
drop ; for there are more epigrams than one in the world. He who 
has written one will in all human probability survive to write more ; 
for he who is endowed with sufficient affluence of imagination to make 
a joke may possibly Le possessed of sufficient facility in versifying to 
create arhyme.” He then proceeded to explain that the brevity of an 
epigram constituted both its charm and its difficulty. ‘If I wish,” 
continued he, “to convey a happy thought in two or four lines, I find 
the space insufficient for detailing the circumstances under which that 
thought struck me. I, therefore, prefix a copious explanation in prose, 
by which means the reader is prepared for my point before com- 
mencing the epigram itself." We ventured to remind him that the 
same course had been adopted by Co.Enipex, whose brilliant squib 
respecting Kunita Kuan derives its chief interest from exactly forty- 
two lines of prefatory matter, including a little Greek, and an anecdote 
about a person from Porlock. ‘In short,” said we, “an epigram 
should resemble a pot of anchovy-paste. However discursive may be 
the label upon the outside, the contents should be compressed into as 
small a space as possible.” He agreed with 2 able is more than 
anchovy-paste ever did. 

We have now only two duties before us; to inform an eager public 
that Durrinoton Dasn was of the middle height and impressive deport- 
ment, and to lay before the world a small sample of our lamented 
friend's genius. A collected edition of his verses will be published 
before long, at the request of numerous admirers. In the meantime, 
be contented, reader, with the following specimens :— 


Ericram I. 

(On sitting down to an early dinner one Friday, at the house of a 
Wesleyan friend, who resided, at that period, in Dalston, but who 
shortly afterwards changed his place of residence to Abney-park, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of procuring four-wheeled cabs in the 
former neighbourhood, especially on wet evenings.) 


When the pork and potatoes are both underdone, 
At the time of your one o'clock meal, 

You should put off the feast till a quarter-past-one, 
Or for pork you should substitute vea/. 


Notre.—Shortly after this little yeu d’esprit was penned, some re- 


| morseless wag brought it under the notice of the sensitive individual 


at whom its barb had been directed. From that moment a coolness 
sprang up between Durrincton and his former host. Satire makes 


| many enemies and few friends. 


Ericram II. 


(On having my attention drawn by an intelligent passer-by to the 
dead body of a kitten which lay in the road [not far from the kerb- 


| stone] at the entrance of Austin Friars, one rainy afternoon in the 


month of August, 1862. N.B.—-Austin Friars is near the Bank of 
England, and this kitten had evidently been born d/ind.) 
Here lies little Pussy, without a chief mourner, 
l’ar, far from her home and her father and mother; 
And rich Baron Hambro resides at one corner, 
While Foster, the chemist, resides at the other ! 


Nore.—It was in Austin Friars that DurrinoTen received his mer- 


| cantile education, and achieved that mastery over the Spanish tongue 


which was at one time the envy, admiration, and terror of half Madrid, 
and three-quarters of Barcelona. 


Ericram III. 

(Written while coming out of a provincial theatre, many miles from 
the metropolis, after listening to the tragedy of Hamict ‘by SHaxrs- 
PEARE, in which piece the uncle of the principal character poisons bis 
own brother in a garden for love of Gonzaga's wife. iB The 
Duke's name is supposed to be Gonzaga.) 

So deep the anguish I did feel 
To listen to the tale of woe, 
That hardly did I feel 
My neighbour stamp upon my ailing toe. 
Norg.—This is not one of Dvvryinoton's happiest. Probably it was 


| written while in acute bodily pain. He was a martyr to corns. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By rus Sauwrerzer rm Society. 





position of a dog and cat, not quite 
decided on the next move, on the ques- 
tion of wrongs and redresses, as to 
injuries inflicted by English - built 
cruisers on the Federal merchantmen, 
the Shenandoah should steam into port 
aud deliver herself up to us. CAPTAIN 
Wapve.u’s course has not been quite 
straightforward. He might have had 
reason to disbelieve Northern accounts 
of Northern success (which certainly 
was proclaimed long before it existed), 
but his disbelief was too long-lived 
and too unreasoning. Reiterated reports 
of a thing not at all unlikely to take 
place should have induced him to run 
to a neutral port and learn the truth. 
It is a little hard to believe that he 
should have been so long in real ig- 


Southern Confederacy had become a 
thing of the past. 

Tue Duxs or Bucetevcn—every one 
will remember how popular that noble- 
man made himself in reference to the 


to get his name mixed up with a queer 
scandal that is just now creating some 
excitement in the musical world. ‘The 
University of Edinburgh have appointed 
— _— to the Professorship of Music, rendered 
vacant by the death of Mr. DonaLpson, 

a certain Mr. Oakaiey, whom they elect with a great fanfarade of 
trumpets, about the difficulty of choice, &. Among the candidates for 


FUN. 


_also contribute capital work. 





T happens most unfortunately for us that, | 
while we and the Americans are in the | 


norance of the fact that the Federals | 
had captured Richmond, and that the | 


Thames Embankment—has contrived | 


the post were, besides others, Hunian and Macrarren, both known | 
inen—but the unknown relative of the bold—very bold, Buccievcu, | 


wins the day. The English School of Music has long been in a 
bad way, but the crowning insult has been reserved till now, when a 
university considers its interest of so little importance that it puts by 
recognised composers for a ducal duffer. 

Dos anybody remember a brief but brisk battle between the artists 
and a pseudo art-critic, who went about hawking friendly notices to 
painters weak enough to pay an exorbitant price for a worthless series 
of lectures? I'm afraid he is almost forgotten; but I came on him 
gain the other day in that refuge for the destitute the Zimes supple- 
ment. 
common rules of composition from the dignified distance of the third 
person into the interested importunity of the first. 

PARTNERSHIP No charge to parties investing, nor any charge to parties re- 

quiring partners unless business be done —— =. €. -, wants £5,000 to 
10,000 tor a first-class brewery and an active partner; also several businesses for 
% touch any but bona-fide matters. No. 1, ———, etc. 


Tf 


lle has evidently renounced art-criticism as a chimerical speculation, 
vad is going in for malt and hops. 
(‘ensor on whose dictum depended a painter's fate—especially if he 
idn't bought the lectures—deseending to an agency for arranging 
irtnerships in the coal and ‘tater line, or bringing two active 
Lrewers together. 

Wat splendid speeches Giapstone has been making! How 
(xford must blush now to think she rejected such a scholar and such 
an orator for one who will do her most credit by his silence. ‘The 
t me will come when the speeches of our political Chrysostom, the 
Goldenmouth of Parliament, will be read by an enlightened and 
elucated generation, that will wonder how we could talk of the orators 
© the past while his voice was ringing in our ears. Mind you, I say 
tis with no reterence to politics. 

I sap the other day I would take a survey of the Winter Exhibi- 
on at the French Gallery, and I have ke pt my word—and don't mind 
iw often I repeat the process. Sanpya’ ‘“ Mary Magdalen” is a 

ture such as one can expect to see about once in a lifetime. I'd 

ve many of the much-prized Old Masters for it without grudging. 
lien there's a joint-production in the form of a screen, on which a 
friendly coterie have expended some good painting, and some quaint 
fancies. When I purchase it I shall have the quotations from Suaxr- 
SPEAKE, given in the catalogue, illuminated on the gold frame, for they 
are very aptly culled from a writer who, in spite of the talk, is ve ry 


re ee oe 


little read. Hoox, Mucus, Carprnon, Warsow, Lucas, and Ditton ' dumb that he can neither read nor write. 
Re 


He is as fine as ever, gliding with a noble disregard of the | 
murderer is planted at every corner, I begin to think that I am 


nts witli sums Varying from £500 to £7,000. Send me nothing chimerical,as I'll | 


Dear, dear! to think of the | 


for fifteen years in the underground dungeons of this palace 


ACT I.—/Jnterior of an Inn, terrace at the back. 
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Frith and Warp are vulgar and 
meretricious, and, in fact, the R.A.’s and “swells,” as a rule, have 


tailed. 


Wuen I make a mistake I don’t seruple to correct it. I accused the 
proprietor of the French Gallery of disingenuously cribbing scmebcdy 
else's title, whereas it appears “ The Winter Exhibition” is a title that 
has always belonged to 120, Pall-mall. 

IN consequence of the retirement of Miss Nerison, the Lyceum ig 
obliged to come out with a poor adaptation. This is disappointing to 
those who, like myself, look to Frcutrer for something good— but he 
could hardly he)p himself under the circumstances. However, there's 
plenty without that:—a new comedy at the Prince of Wales (though 
Lucia is attractive enough without any other aid), and Rip Van Winki, 
ought to be enough atone time. ‘The world will be glad to learn that 
Mu. Jevrexson settles in England, whereby this couitry is the richer 
by a good actor. 

I am glad to see that the lecture which I'un delivered to a certain 
theatrical manager has not been without its effect. A glance at the 
bills will show that ‘ Never tvo late to Mend” is now pretaced every 
night by “An Ample Apology.’ The Serf has been mercifully removed 
from the Olympic boards—if the new piece is no better, at all events, 
it can’t be worse, and it will be new, which is a relief; after a long 
attack of neuralgia one is rather grateful than otherwise for a sharp 
twinge of rheumatism, if only for the change. 





WATCH ORY. 

Beyond terrace, a hilly 
country ; below terrace, an underground cavern extending many miles 
beyond the farthest hills. Peasants discovered drinking. 

Proprietor or Inn.—Once I was a bravo, now I keep an inn. But 
still I sometimes do a little in my old line of business. 

Enter LEonE SALVIATI, disyuised as an improvisatore. 

Auu.—Tell us the story of the Five Brothers Salviati, and we will 
give you a bag of sequins. 

Leont.—I will. Listen. The five brothers swore to defend Cosmo 
di Medici. In doing so three of them were killed, and two survive. 
Have I well earned my money ? 

Auti.— You have! 

Leonre.—Have I told you enough ? 

ALL.— Quite enough ! 

Leont (confidentially to audience). —I have clandestinely married 
Bianca, the daughter of the Duke d’ Albizzi, Cosmo's deadly foc; and 
we have a child—a small boy. But nobody knows it! 

Enter a Mysterious Terson in @ Mask. 

Myst. P. (to /andlord).—Go and murder somebody in a wood, and 
I will give you a bag of sequins. 

LANpDLOKD.—I will. 

Myst. P.—Ha! ha! 


THE 


[Goes and murders somebody in a wood, 
No one knows that I am Judael—but soit! 
Luter Cosmo pi MEpICct. 
Cosmo. — As everybody is trying to assassinate me, and as 4 


betrayed. : ; 
Mysr. P.—Here is a passport; it will take‘you across the frontier. 
Cosmo.—Thank you. | katt across the frontier. 
Myst. ?.—I have spared him because I shall inherit his wealth. 

Enter LANDLOKD. 

LANpLonD.—I have been and murdered somebody in a wood. 
Myst. P.—Good! [ Porse ns landlord, and exit. 
LANDLOoKp.—Ha! I don't feel well. No tuiatter. 


Enter Leon® SALVIATL 
LLeone.—I am tired. 
LANDLOKD.—gHave something to drink? (Gives him drin’ from 
poisoned cup.) feel very unwell. 
Leong.—So dol. What can it be? a 
l.aNp.—Perhaps we are poisoned! In fact, I'm sure we are. | 4/ 
Leonr.—Oh, agony, so we are! Fails sensetes* 


ee : ; ee s ees ae 
ACT II.—Apartment in the D’ Albizzi Palace. Enter Mrysatreniovs ?. 


, 
; 
eave aL 


Myst. P.—Fifteen years are suppos d to have elapsed since the +# 
act. Cosmo rules in Florence, and is going to marry Bianca, the 
widow of Leone Salviati. 

Enter (Cosmo and LIANCA. 

Myst. P.—There is a page, Silvio, who is very fond of Bianca. 
think it is only right that Cosmo should know it. 

Enter Cosmo and Bi ANCA. [ Exe unt Cosmo and DB ANCE 

Mysr. I. 
that will establish something. 

Enter Cosmo and Bianca. 

Myst. P.—I have it. There is a poor devil who has been impm 


£0 


[Exeunt Cosmo and DIANCA. 


J 


T is 


In a casket in Cosmo's sleeping-room are some ] 
H Ww shall I yet at the mi? 

[ Ea writ (“oOsxMO and Pray _ 
s0Tcu 
I 


le it, 


Besides, he is dumb— 


[kxit Myst. Pf. 


of course, the very man for my purpose, 
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Enter Srrvio. 
Sitvio (confidentially).—It is all right between Bianca and me, for I 
am the son of the late Leone Salviati, and she is my mother, and a 





man may not marry his , but pshaw! [ Exit Silvio. 
Enter Myst. P. and Leone Sa.viati, chewing a straw to show that he 
has been imprisoned for at least fifteen years. 

Myst. P.—Go and take a casket from Cosmo's sleeping-room, and 
you shall have your liberty! [Leone goes to steal the casket. 

Enter Cosmo and Bianca. [ Bxeunt Cosmo and Bianea. 

Myst. P.—Ha! he comes! Enter Leong with casket. 

Myst. P. (taking casket)—Empty! Foiled! And I can establish 
nothing! 

Enter Cosmo and Branca. 

Oosmo.—Somebody has stolen a casket from my room, and I rather 
think it is Silvio. 

Enter Stivw. 

ane sire, I may have my daults, but (proudly) I am no 
burglar! 

Myst. P.—No. The thiefis here! [Pointing to Leone Savviatt. 

Cosmo.—Away with him tothe lowest dungeon beneath the castle 
moat. [| Lhey away with him. Lxeunt Cosmo and Bianca. 

: Enter Mr. Wippicomn. 

Myst. P. (to Mr. Widdicomb).—Max. Widdieomb, go to Silvio’s 
ehamber—if you do not hear the Watch-ory “Aneurrs or THE 
pataee, Warten !” in ten minutes, kill him. If you do, don’t. 

Mx. Ww.—'Tis well. { Kecit Mr. Widdicomb. 

Myst. P.—lt works bravely! {[ Eait Myst. P. 
Enter Leone Sarviawi, who is not dumb after all, but (no doubt far some 

good reason of his.awn) has pretended to be so for fifteen years. 

Leone Sarviati (to Sentry below the window).—ARCHBRS OF THE 
Patacz, Waren ! 


ACT IIl.—The Deepest Dungeon beneath the Castle Moat. 


Sitvio.—I am suspected of being in love with my poor old mother 

Bianca. But a man may not marry his——, but pshaw ! 
Enter Leone Sa.viati. 

Lronz.—Escape! J was confined here for fifteen years, and I know 
every stone in ‘the place. It never occurred to me to do so, although 
it is the simplest thing in the world; but I had reasons of my own. 

Sitvio.—But how? 

Leonz.—You have only got to get out of that window, by tearing 
your blanket into strips. Notwithstanding that this is the deepest 
dungeon beneath the castle moat, there is a fall of a hundred feet or so 
from the window. 

Sitvio.— But who are you ? 

Leonre.— Yu are your mother’s son! 

Sirvio.—Then you must be my father! 

Leonzr.— Yow!!! [ They kiss each other frantically. 

Lronr.— Now escape. 

Sirvio.—I will! 

Enter Cosmo and Bianca. 

LLuonzt.—My son is safe! 

Enter Mysr. P. 

Myst. P.— Where is the prisoner ? 

Leonz.—He has escaped. 

Mysr. P.—What—you are not dumb ? 

Lroxne.—No. 

Mysr. P.—Then die! 

Leong —Not so. I have a sword. 

Myst. P. (aside).—There is a secret trap between him and me, I will 
lure him on to it, and he will fall in! (.4/oud.) Are you aware that 
J am the cause of all your misery ¢ 

Leonr.— Yow!!! 

Mysr. P. (aside).—Good—he advances! (Aloud.)~—J am the evil 
genius of your family. 'T'was J that strangled the family kitten ! 

Leone.—Yow!!! yow!!! 

Mysr. P. (aside).—Good —he advances! (Aloud.) 
filled your boots every morning with black beetles! 

Leonz.—Yow!!! yow!!! 


[ Escapes. 
[ Exeunt Cosmo and Bianca. 


"Twas J that 


! yow!!! 
Myasr. P. (aside.)—Good — he advances! (Aloud.) 
Llunted the edge of your razors every morning! 
Leonz.—Yow!!! yow!!! yow!!! yow!!! 
M yst. P. (aside.)--Good —he advances! (A loud.) 
sent organ-grinders to play under your window! 
Leone —Too much! too much! (Rushes at Myst. 1’, but seeing 
trap avoids it.) No, you don't! 
Misr. P.—Foiled! 
Grand TRansrorMaTIon Scenz !!! 
The prison wall opens and discovers Cosmo vi Megpici and Bianca eur- 
rounded by nobles and elderly fairies in whate beards. 
: sé sMO (to Leone).—As Bianca is your wife I cannot marry her. But 
that isnothing. Take her, and be happy. As for you, Mysterious 
*©rson, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
CURTAIN. 


"Twas J that 


"Twas J that 
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[Notx.— Unfortunately, on the occasion of our visit to the Lyceum Theatre, 
the curtain fell a few minutes before the pieee was Jinished, and the 
following lines were consequently cut out. 


Cosmo (to Leonr).— , i 
Your troubles now shall oe pee are begin, 
So ch t once t R arlequin ! 
— ae Luoxn ehanges to Harlequin, 
(to Branca).— 
Bianca, with Leone you shall shine, 
Change into graceful, sprightly Columbine ! 
(Bianca changes fo Columbine. 
(to Mr. Wippicomn).— 
Now, Mr. Widdicomb, I'll change you @eon 
Iutto a feeble, crazy Pantaloon! 
[ Wippieonn shanges to Pantatoon. 
{to Myer. P.)— 


Mysterious Person, roam about the town, 


As merry, laughing, mischief-loving Clown ! 
—_— ee (Mixer. JP. changes o Blown. 
Rally. Coloured Fire. Cumie Business. 


Currtalx. 





Eggs-traordinary Bargain. 


Carrrauists ! Now is your time! Bloated princes 
with millions to spare, your rtunity has arrived! Do you know 
what a Moa or a Dinornis is No! We @hought not. Is it not 
terrible to think of the ignoranee of @he wapper and the wealthy 
classes? Out with your cheque-books, take your pens in hand, and 


then read : 


“ Ege of the Moa or Dinornis, from New Zealand. Max. J. C Suevens has re- 
ceived instructions to offer for sale by auetion at hisGreat Room, Covent-garden, 
on Friday, the 24th day of November, 1365, at two o’cloek, a specimen, nearly 
the bird of whieh is now presumed to 


of commerce 


t, of this wery rare and remarkable oon 
quite extinet. Whe egg bas just arri ve ship Ravensoraig, and is probab/y 
the Dinornis ingens of Owen. The egg will be.on view the day prior and morning 


of sale.” 


(Here follows an account of the discovery of the ogg, from the 
Wellington papers.) 

This egg, the bird of which is presumed to be extinct, which is nearly 
a perfect specimen, and is probably the Dinornis ingens, whatever 
that may be, of Owen, has no yolk inside it, and the shell is cracked, 
which cheering facts are supposed to increase its value in the eyes of a 
virtuoso or acollector. It—the egg, and not the virtuoso or collector— 
has been insured for a thousand pounds. How refreshing it is to hear 
that it has “just arrived,” per ship Ravensoraig (this ought to be 
Ravens(er)egg), and is probably, &c."’ The estimated value of this 
exquisite specimen of what might have been a bird had it been hatched, 
and lived to have feathers and to moult, is enormous. One amiable 
enthusiast—-he is still at large, and treated in the kindest manner by 
his family—has offered £250 for it, but that paltry sum has been 
refused indignantly, and the egg is still open to competition. No 
fumily should be without one, and doubtless the egg, which is “ pro- 
bably the Dinernis ingens of Owen"’—remember that—will become 
the prize of some fortunate capitalist. It will be cheap at £500, 
Possibly if it fetches a decent price it will incite an emulation in the 
breasts of the natives of New Zealand to discover more Moas—may 
we say Moa Moas t— indeed the sale by auction of the eggs of extinct 
birds is what London Arabs would call “a new lay.” 








Poor Deer! 


“Provesson GAmGrsr is appealing to any public-spirited nobleman, 
who may be able to spare a deer from his park, to send one or two to 


' the Albert Veterinary College, with a view to determine whether the 


' animal is liable to infection by the cattle plague.” 


Perhaps this is the 
very coolest “appeal’’ ever made in the interests of (veterinary) 
science. Cannot Proresson Gamorr rest satisfied with his licence to 
kill, and to prevent all attempts to cure diseased cows and oxen, 


| without seeking an apology for the destruction of a distinct species of 


animals, among which no symptom of the cattle plague has yet 
appeared ¢ We trust that all public-spirited noblemen, with more 
deer than they know what to do with, will hit upon some better plan 


of getting rid of them than sending them to try and catch the affec- 


tion so learnedly and complacently pronounced by Prorvysson Gamoxs 
to be incurable. We also trust that our artists will miss the oppor- 
tunity—valuable as it may be in an occasional dearth of subjects for 
the weekly “ cartoon”’—of depicting Mn. Gamogz, in As You Like 


| It, addressing his “lords,” the inspectors, as follows :—* Come, let us 
| go and kill us venison.” 
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—* WHATEVER WAS THAT NOISE, Many ? 
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Ir SNOOK THE WHOLE HOUSBE.”’ 
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‘““CONINGSBY HARANGUES.”’ 


A coupe of years ago, one “RR. ContnGssy’’ made himself rather 
. ° : ry - . } 

conspicuous by a letter to the Zimes, in which he declared that the 

yal, ' 


working-men of England were indifferent to political reform, anc 
preferred “reading Paro in a translation.” 

Mi. Conrtnesny has since been the manager of what he calls an 

Anglo-French Exhibition,’’ at the Crystal Palace, and he now aa- 
dresses a circular to the exhibitors, from which we select a few delight 
ful morsels. “The exhibition has been financially a failure,” b 
iimits. What of that? “I would, however, humbly submit to you 
that an undertaking like the one in which yu, sir, and J, have been 
engaged, can scarcely be fairly judged from the pecuniary point of view. 


Why not not 


sc 


“The pecuniary point of view” is a test which we do not 
ruple toapply to Mr. Giapstong, shall we be more squeamish with 


Mr. Contncssny? ‘* Under these circumstances, more cspeciady tweher 
) 7 - sé } liawa ha‘ 
costliness and horrors of war are considered, my commetice DEMevVE un a 

in this their attempt to celebrate a jubilee of peace by means OT an 


international exhibition, their labour has not been altogether thrown 
away.” We dare say it has not. Mr. Conrnosny is hardly a foo!. 
ut what is the meaning of the cant about “ the costliness and horrors 
of wart” ‘“ Owing to the pecuniary embarrassments of the com- 
mittee, I regret to have to announce that they will be unable to giv 
prizes of intrinsic value.” Prato, if you like; but not silver plate, 


. . ° . : the 
Mr. Coninassy, however, is ready to give ‘“ permission to & 


ow : . : . ? sok 
chibitor to use the dies of the committee to have a silver medal struck 

- . ? ryy . . ° . . ‘ ‘ we - 
if wished for. There is something rather neat in this idea, “ ever} 


And finally the exhibitor 1s to be 


shillings. 


allow’ i 
“e Seve Tus 


man his own medallist!” 
to dine with Mr. ContnGsny on payment of five 


minent public men have already promised to attend, and cthers Ww» 
be invited.’””’ We arerather curious to know the names of the “em 
. ee . , . ] 
nent public men ”’ who are anxious to have anything more to Go ¥* 


Mr. ConIncery. 
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MRS. BROWN ON FURNISHING. | 
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I says, “ Brown, do as you please,” for knowin’ what a worret he 
is, and one of those peculant dispositions, I thought it was as well as 
he should go hisself, and so he did; but when he come home and said 
as he'd gone in fora rosewood sweet at twenty-two guineas, all I says 
was * Rubbish!” 

And true my words was proved as ever the sun set upon, for of 
all the things as that ‘Tottingem-court-road can produce I never see 
the like. 

When they was brought in, my heart misgive me for them men’s | 
feet, as I know'd must be filthy. So I says, “ Bring ‘em as far as 
the parlour-door, for bein’ on castors me and Saran can wheel ’em 
in easy.” So we did, but, law bless you, them white cheney castors 
was that brittle as to crumble like ashes on the lips, as the sayin’ is. | 

So I says to the young man, I says, “ Them castors must be took 
off and proper ones put,’”’ as promised me faithful should be done the 
next day followin’, as it's now more than a fortnight, and me never | 


to set a eye on, as is a young man that conspicuous with coal-black | 
whiskers and a squint as made your eyes water for to look at. 

Well, we got the things in, as looked very well on my new carpet, 
as covers both rooms thro’ bein’ a large pattern of roses in bunches, 
with rugs of a Newfoundland and a sleepin’ lion, as is Brown's 
taste; not as I held with furniture thro’ its bein’ green, as is a un- | 
lucky colour, for well I remembers Mrs. Wuirtesipe, as lived near 
Horselydown, a-havin’ on it and her husband thro’ the court in no 
time, and obliged for to go back to her father, as was a bed-ridden 
man with twins. 

3nowNn he would have green, and if he didn’t go and buy curtains 
with yellow fringe, as was a different shade from the furniture, as | 
was covered in rip, and rip it proved, for I never see such stuff to tear, 
and them is rips as sells it. 

Certainly they was beautiful chimley-glasses, as come .to ten 
guineas thro’ takin’ a pair, and the young man put up the front room 
one, a-takin’ off his shoes, as proved he'd a tidy wife, for I never see 
stockings more darned nor neater, but thro’ not havin’ long nails 
wasn't able for to fix the back room as he stood agin the wall, and | 
just as things was pretty straight who should come in but Mxs. 
Brop.ins, as is own sister to Mrs. Yarpiey, and her figure all over 
thro’ them a-takin’ after the mother’s side, as was that lusty as 
brought on palpitations, as took her sudden, as the sayin’ is. 

Glad I was to see her, for I don’t believe there is a fairer-hearted 
woman out as would give you her last crust, which some begrudges. 
So I says, ‘* Take a settin’, Mrs. Bropiins, mum, on my new sofy, 
as nobody ain't more welcome.” 

Down she sets, and I heard a crunch like, as was the back leg give 
way, up goes her ‘eels, down goes her ’ead with a hollar crash. I goes 
for to save her, and if she didn’t pull me right on to her, a8 was more | 
than that sofy could bear up agin, and away it went back’ards 
altogether, and I do believe as we should be in that corner to this very 
hour if Saran hadn't called back the men as had brought the things, 
a8 managed to pull us up. 

Certainly I don't see as there was anythink to laugh at, as I told 
Saran pretty plain, and them men too, as was a-makin’ free in their 
remarks about ’eavy weights. 

As to them easy chairs, they was a mockery, a8 gave way with 
3kOWN the second time as ever he set on it, and one of them six 
drawin’-room chairs, as was very bowed about the legs, I was 
a-settin’ on it givin’ of Saran acharacter to a lady, as is goin’ to 
better herself, as I don’t see it myself with nine in family, and all the 
washin’ done athome. I was a-sayin’ as she was a willin’ gal to that 
lady, tho’ re quired lookin’ after, when with no more warnin’ than 
nothin’ if that chair didn't tly to bits like splinter burs under me, 
there wasn’t a bit bigger than my hand, and as to stuffed with horse- 
hair, why it was haybands, as no doubt is the case all round. 

Brown he says to me, “You're always a-growlin’ and a-howlin’, 
as if castors was trifles as come off everything. So he brings some 
home for to put ‘em on hisself, but, law bless you, the wood wouldn't 
hold the screws as he got, so he had for to take ‘em all off, as has 
made that sofy scrape my carpet raw. 

_ Brown he wouldn't hear a word agin the things, and had the man 
in for to mend the leg of the sofy, as he said wasn't never intended 
for to bear two hipplepotumuses, illudin’, in course, to Mune. B 


’* 


SRODLINS 
and me, as brought on words thro’ me a-sayin’ as it wasn't a epitaph 
for to apply to a lady. | 
_ And glad I was for to see it come home to him thro’ hisown aunt, as 
18 a elderly party, and that ‘ard of ‘earin’ as she says thro’ a-sleepin’ | 
with a crack of the window open as come close avin he r tester : but I 
eay rubbish, for it’s my opinion as seventy-eight is about the size on 
it, as she must be if she’s a hour thro’ my own dear mother bein’ only | 
two years’ difference, as never sce but three score and six. 
Well, the old lady she’d come to tea, and precious cranky too, and 
made remarks about the ‘ouse as I didn't care for. So I says, “ Mus. | 





CakDING, mum, is your tea agreeable ?” but law, I might as well a- 
spoke to Aldgate Pump, for she only says, “It must be gone six,” 
which it were not, und her temper ruffled thro’ me not a-teain’ at 
five punctual, as I should have done if the gal, thro’ bein’ a stranger, 
hadn't forgot the kittle. 

Well, the old lady she'd got her mouth full of muffins a-goin’ to 
take a cup of tea, when a somethin’ give way in that sofy, and shot 
her up like a cork from a bottle. I never see such a thing. If 1 
didn’t think she'd gone sudden mad when I see the cup and saucer 
fly up, and her give a jump ever so high, a-sendin’. the tea all over 
the place, and her a-gulpin’ at that mutlin as wouldn’t go up nor 


| down. 


Cough, I believe she did cough, till I thought as strangulation was 
to be her end; and when she drawed her brenth agin she did set to 
and abuse everything, und made Brown cut the sofy open to prove 
as it wasn't no trick as we'd been and played, as was proved thro’ it’s 
bein’ a spring as had got broke, thro’ that Sanaw, I do believe, 
a-standin’ on that sofy for to pull back the curtain, as got hitched the 


| very day before as she was a-cleanin’ up afore leavin’, as was ulways 


too tlyaway a gal for me. 

It was well as we proved tothe old lady ag i## wae the works as had 
give way, or I don’t believe as she'd ever Ladd spoke to us agin, for 
she thought as it was fireworks under her, as has a pretty income. 


| Not as I cares for her money, tho’ she can’t take it with her, and not 
_ a soul but Brown for to leave it to. But she come round agin with a 
_ drop of something in her tea for to settle her nerves, as was shook to 


fiddiestrings I could see, and had give me a nasty ull-overish turtt as 
mude me feel all of a chill, as something hot is the only thing as will 


| check. 


I was that put out with them things, for the weneer on the claw 


_ table had bulged up like a human blister, that I says, “I'm a-goin’ 


for to see Mrs. Burov ins, as lives in Marrybone, and if I don't give 
that furniture man a bit of my mind my name ain't Mantua.” So I 
goes by the ’bus from Kennington, as put me down close by Mus. 
Bropiins, where she appointed for to mect me, and as she was a-goin’ 
shoppin’ accordin’ to agreement. 

We walks along Oxtoid-street, and after a-looking af the shops | 
asks her if she'd mind a-steppin’ as far as Tottingem-court road, 
and as s00n as we got there I see the shop as I remembered the name 
on immediate, and there was a man and a woman @standin’ outside, 
with walnut swects in the winder. The man he swys to me, “ What 
can I show you totday ?”’ 

** Well,” I says, ‘‘ Il wish as you'd show me some furniture, and not 
the rubbish as you've sent home to me, as is a mass of fragments, 
and a downright disgrace for any one to look at, leave alone to set 
upon. So he stares, and up comes the woman a-askin’ what 1 was 
a-sayin’. 

So I says, “I can speak agin, tho’ pr'aps you mayn't care to hear 
it, as is a gang of swindlers.”’ ‘* What are you a-talkin’ about?" 
says she. 

‘Your furniture,’ says I, “as is ketchpenny rubbish as you sent 
to South Lambeth without a castor as didn't serunch under your own 


weight.”” So she says, “ You did ought to have cast-iron to bear you; | 


but,” she says, ‘I scorn your words, for I never sent you no furniture, 
und never see you before,” and turns round. 

I says, * You'll deny your own name, I suppose.’ Sothe fellow as 
was dustin’ with a feather broom he says, “ Now step along, if you 
please, and don’t be kickin’ up no row here.” 

I says, “ You take back your rubbish, and give me back my money.” 
He says, ‘* Who's got your money fF” 

I says, “ You! for,"’ I says, “I’ve got the card,’ as I was a long 
time a-gettin’ out thro’ my pocket bein’ that deep; “ but,’ I says, 
‘“‘here it is, deny thatif you can.”” So he says, “ ‘That's not my card ;” 
and if I hadn't been and made a mistake about the name, as it was the 


| wrong shop, and I don't know what would have happened, only Mus, 


sSnopiins she ketched ’old on me and pulled me on quick, and that 

man and woman hollared after me as I must be mad or drunk, and 
hooted at us, and I do believe if we hadn't took a cab as we should 
have been mobbed. 

And next time as Brown makes a bad bargain he may get out of 
it hisself, for the way as he abused me for interferin' was dowmight 
outrageous, and all I got to say is no more of your sweets for me, but 
stead y-made furniture as will bear the ‘uman form, 








The New Judge. 


Tur Alliance should greatly rejoice 
That its objects are carried so far; 
Since thanks to the Chancellor's choice. 
There will be no more Lvueu at the bar ! 





Caution To THe Lapies.—A silk dress should never be set-in. 
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NOT A BAD CRITICISM. 
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| A REGULAR FIX. 


I care not whether poets sigh 
** Parting is sorrow sweet,”’ 
I find ’tis pain to say good-bye, 
"Tis sweeter far to meet. 
Although I practise strength of mind, 
When weaker feelings flow, 
The obstacle I always find 
Is ‘‘AutTHUR, must you go?” 
The other night I took “‘ pot luck” 
Alone at GENERAL Lona’s, 
’T was late, for twelve o'clock had struck, 
But sweet were ETHEL’s songs. 
I rose, but who could stand that look, 
When Eruet whispered low, 
‘* Papa, is sleeping o’er his book, 
Oh! AxntTHUR must you go ?”’ 


As sure as summer comes I grieve, 
My holidays are short, 

‘Twas hard indeed this year to leave 
The girls at Manor Court. 

The old, old tale, ‘* What, go away 
Before the Flower Show, 

The fair-haired Ronsons come to-day, 
So, ARTHUR, must you go ?”’ 


Only last night I met by chance 
A dear old friend of mine— 

The same warm heart and open glance— 
He asked me home to dine. 

We talked ’till four, I thought of bed, 

“Why ;—am I getting slow ? 

We have not met for years,’”’ he said, 
‘Old fellow, must you go ?”’ 


a // 





It is not pleasant every day 
Invariably to find, 

When I have torn myself away 
I've left my heart behind. 

Cannot blind fate to ease my pain, 
Some kinder lot bestow ¢ 


Constance :—*‘ But, Captain, pon’T you THINK ‘ Kina Joun’ was very 

BRAUTIFUL LAST NIGHT ?”’ If people wish me to remain 
V ' y ’ y , ? 
Captain :—“ Wuy, yes, WEALLY I DON’T THINK IT was nap. It—1T Why should I have to go: 


AMUBES THE CHILDREN, You KNow!”’ 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


BERMONDSEY. 


Reverep anp Honovren Sir,—When a man has arrived at the 
period of Nicno.as, he is not over likely to take a sanguineous and 
enthusiastical view of human nature ; but never you believe, Mr. 
Editor, what the cynic would tell ycu with regard to the innate de- 
pravity of the mortal heart. It is only when a man is really down 
upon his luck that he knows how much good nature and benevolence 
is possessed by those around him, a conspicuous instance of such 
having been your generous insertion last week of my countrybution at 
enormous length at a time when my literary earnings ure almost the 
only emolumentary resources which a ruinons old man can metaphori- 
cally fall back upon, although he considers that some of your editorial 
commentations, however well meant, were less calculated to convey the 


idea of your regarding him in the light of Age and Virtue under a 


temporary cloud of ad\ ersity than of one who was rather a disreput- 
able old tout. 

_ Your Prophet has likewise to acknowledge the extreme kindness of 
his temporary landlady, Mus. Cuirrs, than whom I am sure a more 
amiable person, though, perhaps, a little middle-aged; and remark- 


able, indeed, have been the increased kindness since the appearance of i 
your paper (Number Twenty-six of the New Serious) where she was | 


putin print, she having been previously rather distrustful whether 
NicHo.as was indeed the eminent man he represented, but on seeing 
him to be really your Sportive Editor, and as such in the n 
of a moderate but certain income, immediately came up-stairs to 
inquire whether the Prophet would object to ‘such a thing being 
offered as a few shrimps for a relish to his tea, and very nice they we re. 
Yes, Sir, woman's heart is indeed a well-spring of affection ; and I send 
you a slight inst ulment of a poem on the subject in emulation of th 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” TI call it an “ Elegy in a Ber- 
mondsey Parlour,” and the first line must be understood as purely 


posse ssion 


figurative, taking such a liberty in real life being what NicnoLas 
would never dream of doing so if sober :— 
Here rests his head upon the lap of Cripps, 
A Prophet who to Fun was well beknown ; 
But Fortune frowned on his autumnal tips, 
And Gardevisure marked him for her own.” 
And may send you other specimens of what he will venture to invoke 
as the Eligiac Mews. 

But if you, Sir, have been more than kind, and if Mrs. Crirrs be 
all my fancy painted her, only in still more roseate hues, how dif- 
ferent has been the treatment he receives from many who ought to 
have known better! , 

Never until Michaelmas had your Prophet been behind hand with 
the rent for his Belgravian mansion, and to all his servants he wa 
really benevolent, without the longwindedness of a person by the 
name of Rusxix, which has recently been writing to the papers on 
the subject, and seems to be a sort of a house-agent, though a little 
unintelligible. And yet, Sir, what were the expressions of the land- 
lord when told that ‘Nicnotas must relinquish his palatial abode, 
and would be glad of a little time to make up the quarter's rent’ 
Sir, he said, “1 am glad to get rid of you at any price, and to free 
my house from the incubus of a notorious betting-man, who has at 
length met with the proper fate of his disgraceful avocations ; 2 and 
this, Sir, after many is the glass of sherry-wine that he has partoos 
at my expense! 

This is not the only indignity your Nicnoras has had to endure. 
His valet, meeting him promiscuous at a public I use, abso- 
lutely turned up his purse-proud nose at one who had seen better 
days, and spoke of him to the landlady as ‘‘a low reporter ;”’ but I 
remembered the dignity of Literature, Sir, as one entrusted with your 
confidence, and be aring likewise in mind the period at which I have 
arrived. Nicuoias forebore to smite the arrogant menial to the earth, 


ind being a very nicely sanded floor, and only regarded him with 4 
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See ~ seen 


contumelious expression to which the glare of the angriest basilisk : 
a gentle glance of connubial affection. 


though a ruinous old man, I wended my way to another establishment, 
where a man is still treated as a man in spite of unmerited pecuniary 
affliction, and washed away the memory of the insult in a glass of 
something warm. . 

A few of my friends are talking of “A Nrcnoras Testrmontrat,” 
in recognition of his services to the Turf. You may possibly re- 
member, Sir—not that vow know much about sportive matters, nor 
ever did, though the ablest of editors and the best of friends—that a 
similar compliment was recently paid to ApmimaL Rovs. 

NICHOLAS. 
I have a good thing for next year’s Derby. 


IN THE NAME OF THE PROFIT— FIGS. 


For what purpose do our very intelligent readers suppose that 

the British army is maintained in its present state of efficiency ? 
For the defence of our hearths and homes? No. For the pre- 
vention of foreign invasion?’ No. ‘To quell the Fenians? No. 
For the glory of the British name? No. For the admiration of 
little boys and servant-maids? Oh, dear, no. For none of these 
high purposes is our army kept up, but only for thespecial benefit and 
profit of the British grocer and tea-dealer. At least so his organ of 
currant literature, The Grocer, informs us. 
: The authorities at Woolwich and Chatham have lately been experi- 
menting on the possibility of putting a good many pence weekly into 
the pockets of the British soldier without increasing the army estimates 
one farthing, by supplying him with his beer, tea, coffee, and sugar 
at wholesale prices. ‘lhe experiment, as far as it has gone, has suc- 
ceeded admirably, and has, in the case of Woolwich and Chatham, 
shown that our soldiers can do very well without that gorging cor- 
morant, the cantcen man. But the Woolwich grocers are not to be 
done out of their profits upon the sanded sugar, and birch-broomed 
tea that they hitherto sold to the British soldier. They mect, they 
pass resolutions, they unearth some forgotten rule contained in the 
“Regulations and Orders for the Army,” to the effect that it is 
desirable that the troops should be supplied with groceries from local 
sources. ‘They have held meetings, they have passed resolutions, they 
have written to the organ of their order, 7/e Grocer, they are going to 
petition Parliament, and intend carrying their complaints to the foot 
of the throne if necessary. The British soldier always has been their 
lawful prey, and they mean him always to remain so. 

The Artillery barrack canteen has violated every principle of the 
British constitution, Magna Charta, the bill of rights, &c., &c., by 
selling good groceries at wholesale prices, and has actually had the 
impudence to refuse the British tradesman access to his former victims. 
Not only this, the canteen is now manned with a staff of soldier as- 
sistants in black coats, and white ties, in the place of drunken, dirty 
potbovs, and mstead of being ruled by a voracious canteen keeper, it 
is watched over by a committee of officers who have the assurance to 
see that all the liquors are of the best quality. 

Is this to be borne? No. ‘They have sworn it on their scales and 
sugar scoops, and they are going to memorialize the War-olfice to 
restore things to their former footing. 

Cunning grocers and tea-dealers! They well know their best friends 
are the powers that be at the Horse Guards and Pall Mall, who, if 
sufficiently worried by these tradesmen, are exceedingly likely to show 
themselves what they always have been, the enemies of the units of 
our army, and take their stand on their old and stupid regulations. 


Answers to Correspondents, 





Sioma.—‘“ The Pilgrimage’’ is not quite in our walk. ‘‘The 
Strains’ were better, but unsuitable in subject. If parmaceti is good | 
for an inward bruise, it might be good for strains—still, if you get the 
effect you must not mind a little straining after it. 

_ Erker, jun., uses a good deal of bad language to convince us that 
Scotch is not jargon. What will he say when he learns that Mus, 
Brown is a Scotchman? We are not alarmed by his awful threat | 
that he will cease to “take in Fun '’—he never has taken it in—it has 
only been an outward application ; and, as to his ‘advising his friends 


to do the same,”’ his friends, if he have any, will know him too well 
ae usten to his advice. Only we stipulate that he shall spend the 
vawbee so saved in paying for Eixerr, juvenissimus, the extra Bor | 
~ Manners,’” which have been so neglected in the case of E., junior, | 
_H.H.B.—Author of a “Fly Leaf’’ will find a fly left at the offfic 
“i Called for—declined with thanks. 
A POSER FOR THE TEETOTALLLE 

Way do we all drink table beer? Becanse ev ry onc has his weak 

von? 


Di 


i sive 


|! And then, Sir, leaving the | 
house and paying my score with a conscious dignity of a honest | 


' Jew is about to slice flesh from off a Christian's breast, every now and 


‘acted throughout with grace and truthfulness, with the parang 


| errant. 
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| FROM OUR STALL. 


| THERE is as much difference between the audience that assembles 




























































| at the Lyceum on the first night of a new piece, and the usual “ first 
night”’ attendants at a theatre, as between a special train and an ordi- 
nary ditto. Mr. Fecuter doubtless feels complimented by this im- 
portant fact. Everyone knows that any play produced under the 
management of this celebrated Parisian-London actor, who is the 
theatrical incarnation of the entente cordiale, is sure to have been the 
subject of careful study, minute research, and elaborate detail. Civi- 
lized people like their dramatic food, as well as their animal and 
vegetable refreshment, cooked, and not raw, and Mr. Frcurer is 
about the only chef we have in London. He does not produce a piece 
in large lumps on the principle that an “ oil-striker’’ would give a 
dinner if left to his own devices. ‘Here youare! hot! hot! all hot! 
mock turtle hot! fish hot! joints hot ! puddings hot! brandy sauce 
hot! port hot! sherry hot! punch hot! and lots of everything! Eat, 
clatter, be happy and dyspeptic!” No. Mr. Frcenrer serves up 
daintier dishes, fit for refined palates. In place of plum-pudding he 
offers you an omelette; instead of punch he presents you with tokay 
in a curiously carved and quaintly-cut wine-glass. Hence the special 
audience we speak of, hence the presence of literary and artistic 
notabilities. It is pleasant io see the authors of famous books and 
poems, and painicrs of famous pictures, beaming from their private 
boxes like ordina*y mortals. Hence the charming toilettes and the 
charming faces in the stalls, the handsome snowy opera cloaks, and 
the still handsomer, snowier shoulders. But we must not pursue this 
dangerous though charming theme. We know our place, and when a 
description of that sort of thing is required,.we move aside and yield 
the pen to the author of Lady Clare, The Miller's Daughter, and The 
(Jueen of the May. 
llowever, with the strongest predilection for Mr. Frcenten, and his 
style of “‘mounting”’ his productions, we cannot commend him for his 
choice of the piece with which he has opened this, his present season. 
The Watch Cry is not worthy of the adapter, the theatre, the company, 
or the management. Zhe Watch Cry is entirely devoid of any central 
interest whatever. The incidents and the complications arising from 
them are extremely ingenious, and the situations are stmking and 
dramatic. But these advantages will not atone for the complete ab- 
sence of any love story, for the entire lack of what is called in the green- 
room ‘female interest,’’ and the weakness of every character execpt 
the principal one. On the first night Zhe Watch Cry lasted above three 
hours, and three hours, unless there be a strong love interest or very 
excellent comedy, is along time. In one of Suakesrrane’s greatest 
‘sensation’ scenes, the trial scene in the Merchant of Venice, where a 


iv 
Ps 


then Gratiano has an amusing line to speak. Even when cruelty is 
defeated by a quibble, and the sword of the law hangs over the head 
of the disappointed Hebrew, Gratiano talks comedy. ‘The scene would 
be too horrible but for this relief. DPossibly the “ fool’’ appears upon 
the heath with Lear, for the same good reason. ‘The one eflect of the 
new drama, the giving of the watch-cry to the Palace guard by the 
emaciated prisoner, who is supposed to have lost the power of speech, 
is admirable, and had the effect of rousing the audience to enthusiasm. 
We were sorry though that Mr. Feonten had to remain dumb 
throughout a whole act, for the sake of producing this effect, though 
now that we think again he was not dumb, his face and his eyes spoke 
though his tongue was silent. It is needless to say that Mx. Preutex 

ue 
tenderness of a gipsy-mother, and tne fiery chivalry of a knight- 
The rest of the dramatis persone were mere stage lay-figures, 
No actors could have done more with them than the members of the 
troupe of the Lyceum. The parts were long, and that was all, with 
the exception of the one allotted Mr. Kaymonp, who played a rough, 
unscrupulous bravo excellently. We fear that Zhe Watch Cry is net 
destined to be a success. ‘There are rumours of Edgarof Ravenswood 
and of Romeo. Mx. Fecurer should always make love—he does it 
SO well, 

King John has been revived at Drury-lane, with great pomp and 
splendour. If we defer our notice of it, it is because Aing John will 
keep, whereas Tie Watch Cry is composed of materials that are perish- 
able. An account of the two hundred suits of armour, of the two 
hundred supernumeraries enshrined therein, of cruel John, unfortunate 
Arthur, ambitious Constance, artful Pandulph, scrupulous Hubert, 
abused Austria,aml gallant Fitzroy Fauleonbridge, may safely be post- 
poned, for they will be to be seen—alive—for many nights to come. 





PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 
, not contented with the comicalities they are guilty of 
in their serious publications, are going to bring out a “ Comic Seien- 
tific’ paper. They propose to call it Gammon and Spinach— why not 
Bubble and Squeak, which is what it is likely to de. 
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JOHN BULL IN “ LITTLE FRANCE.” 


Some time since we gave a picture of ‘ Mossoo”’ in Little France, 
now it is Joun Buy's turn to be marked down in the same locality. 
‘The café which he most frequents in this neighbourhood is named after 
a French victory in Italy, let us say Magenta, and it imports into the 
centre of London an air of the Boulevards, which makes Jongs, who 


delightful city. But it has acharm for people who know more about 
Paris than even Jongzs—people who lift their hats easily to Madame, at 
the compfoir, and who can manage more lingo than Jones. Jones is 
noble in his first sentence to the gargon, but if that worthy makes a 
reply that requires a further remark in answer, Jones returns to his 
native tongue, which at all events he does not speak quite so imper- 
fectly as French. 
To the placid philosopher who pens these lines, the S— the 
Magenta (the P. P. begs pardon) is a source of endless and calm delight. 
He has seen Podger, Bodger, and Snodger, City clerks, come in and 
order plain chops and plain potatoes, things which are simply raw 
material in the eyes of a French cook, and grumble at the beer, 
which is about the best in London, for the plain reason that the adul- 
teration of British beer is a science yet unlearnt by the foreign pro- 
prietary of the Magenta. However, as P. B. and 8. don't know beer 
when they get it pure, the Placid Philosopher can only pity their 
ignorance, and pray for the continuance of that of the foreign pro- 
pretor. He also sees a gentleman who is much addieted to athletic 
sports come in with a friend, who is going to dine. Athletic party 
“has dined,”’ but will “take a snack” for company’s sake. Athletic 
party takes about a dozen dishes, winding up with plum pudding and 
sweet omelette, and is horrified to find the bill exceeds five shillings. 

The Placid Philosopher not being athletic, enjovsa cosy little dinner, 
say half-a-dozen courses, and drains his modest bottle of M icon, and 
then takes his cigar and his one luxury, a glass—say a glass— of 
Chartreuse Jaune, and he reflects that he might have dined for double 
the amount, on half the choice of dishes, with one-tenth of the com- 
fort, and he begins to agree with Jones that it is “ Tray jolly de 
deenay issece.”’ , ? 

Of the varieties of people who frequent the café no catalogue can 
be given on a smaller scale than that of the British Museum. Besides 
Joun Buut, travelled and untravelled (who is more especially the 





has been twice to Paris for three days, say that it reminds him of that | 
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subject of the Placid Philosopher's essay), there are foreigners from 
every quarter, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, French, and Russians ; and 
the things they eat, and the way in which they eat them strike 
wonder and sometimes alarm into the breast of Jones. How such a 
polyglot custom is met is a mystery only to be unravelled by the 
polyglottest garcon that ever totted up /’addition and carried twenty 
dishes and three bottles of different wines in his head at once. The 
Placid Philosopher verily believes that if Cuanc walked into the 
Magenta to-morrow and asked for puppy pie, that gargon would without 
an instant’s hesitation, inform him in the best Pekinese that it was not 
on the carte. And how polite he is to the ladies! For ladies do come 
there ; quiet little Frenchwomen who dine all alone, quite at ease and 
unmolested, and Monsieur who keeps the boot shop not far off (and is 
unconscious of the terrific meaning of the inscription over his door, 
‘ Percussion Screwed Boots,’’) brings Madame and his daughter, and 
they dine very comfortably, and very cheaply. 

Of course the Briton Rampageous who doesn’t like these ‘‘con- 
founded French messes,’ and the Briton Snobbish, who puts up an 
eyeglass he can't see through, when a lady enters the café, occasionally 
stray into the precincts, or people intrude whom one would not asx 
into one’s drawing-room; but on the whole this café in Little France 
is quiet, and pleasant, and respectable, and a man who doesn't care to 
have a mountainous joint bleeding under his nose, and who is not eaten 
up with the desire to pay half-a-crown for a bottle of wine which Mr. 
GFLADSTONE has arranged to let him have at eighteenpence, may enjoy 
a good and cheap dinner there, and—oh, rare privilege and most 
valuable!—may smoke his cigar afterwards without stirring and with- 
out incommoding his neighbour. And that neighbour! Why such 1s 
the influence of the place he will allow you to ask him if he objects 
to smoking while he is eating, and drop intoa chat, just as if you 
were not both Englishmen. 

“ Pst! Charles; encore de Chartreuse!’ 
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CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 
BY AN INMATE OF LA TRAPPE. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Tux astonishment of the good folks who crowded to every available 
seat in both pit and gallery, at the charming little Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, last Saturday evening, was too good asight to be lost. What 
could it all mean? Everybody seemed to be shaking hands with 


AINT ANTHONY, so legends tell, 
In many a sore temptation fell 
From diabolic imps. 
They took a thousand funny shapes, 
They trooped like rats, they mowed like apes, 
They jumped like agile shrimps. 
They played—upon their noses—tunes, 
They danced—in flagons—rigadoons, 
His notice to engage. 
They frisked as bat, or mouse, or midge 
Still striving vainly to abridge 
The studies of the sage. 
Yet never from the learned tome 
Did he allow his eyes to roam, 
Despite their antics quaint. 
Till woman, lovely woman, came, 
Whose rosy lips and eyes of flame 
Completely floored the saint. 


Like Antnuony, I once was bent 
On study ;—seriously intent 
On reading for the Bar. 
Until one night—alas for law ! 
Alas for me!—by chance I saw 
Miss Jones !—And here we are! 
Three times a week I'm calling there, 
It’s rather far from Gray’s Inn Square— 
My cab is two-and-six. 
I spend my coin in flowers and fruits ; 
In primrose gloves and patent boots 
I’m running awful ticks! 


I waste my time from morn till night; 
lor though i courtship I delight 
I never sit in Court. 
My “leader’’ ’s Curip, naughty thief, 
And though I haven't got a brief, 
I find my money short. 
You'll own, then, when these cares I puint, 
Sarnt ANTHONY my patron saint 
Most clearly ought to be :— 
A demon tempted him, ‘tis true,— 
But then Miss Jones (‘twixt me and you) 
Has played the deuce with me! 





te 





enjoys what he is telling them; it is so evident he feels what he 


writes, and that he prefers to set before them a rough lump of silver to 


ever so much glittering electro, that the discussions which wax warm 


; 
_ when the curtain first falls are forgotten, and the errors to which they 


i 
| 
i 
} 


allude forgiven long before the plot is worked out. ‘Thus it is that the 
inevitable suggestions about the enclosure scene in the first act, the 
gambling and ball-room business in the second, and the election 


everybody else. ‘Ah, how are you, old fellow?” “ Delighted to | business in the last are extinguished by the brilliancy of the style of 


see you!” “Of course you would never miss such a night as this !" 
These were the salutations which began in the refreshment room at 


the top of the staircase, travelled round the dress-circle, descended into | 


the stalls, and were nodded from nearly all the private boxes. The | 


audience seemed a large happy family. Its members in their wild, or 


| Or purr; they can love, and hate, and snarl, and soothe, but their | 


le - ° 
claws are very often drawn in, and then all shake hands and are 
friends. The happy family was anxious to see what Mr. RopertTson 


Society, and to settle whether the Liverpool critics were correct in de- 


| Scribing his latest dramatic production asa very admirable comedy, and 


one which was likely to make some stir in town. 
of the demeanour of the audience at a very early period of the 
‘vening, proved the truth of the provincial criticisms. 
curtain drew up, all fell back in their seats as usual, and seemed pre- 
pared for something good, perhaps, but still something of the old sort. 
But Mr. Rovertson’s bright, sparkling dialogue, his home truths, his 
kindly affectation of cynicism, his similes, and his keen appreciation 
of the little weaknesses of the world we live in, soon woke up the 


i 7 | contemporaries. 
public state, no doubt can scratch as well as coo,and put up their backs | 


the author, who is complimented on all sides as the play proceeds, and 
publicly applauded when the curtain falls. It has been unazimously 
conceded that a play has rarely been better acted. Fun’s compliments 
are late in the day, but they are as real and sincere as those of his 
He has fallen in love, he is afraid to say how many 
times, with the fair proprietress of the little theatre: so frequent indeed 
and so bold have been his avowals, that on the present occasion the 
fear of being fulsome almost closes his mouth. How he has longed 


| ever since Saturday week to find himself on the bench in the enclosure 
—well-known as the author of Darid Garrick—had got to say about | 


When the | 


sudience from its conventional apathy, and then all appeared to bend | 
‘orward in their seats, and after one look all round to see if the 
impulse was general, their faces seemed to say, “We have got some | 


good stuff here!’’ The boldness of the title of Mn. Ronertson’s 
smart little comedy naturally provokes criticism, but he is such a 
f «, > Y © ° . 

‘aarming story-teller, he shows his audience so thoroughly how he 
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pleading instead of Mu. Sypney Bancnxort, his devotion of many 
years standing, he need not say; and how he has been haunted by a 


| jimp little figure in such a white and mauve dress, a figure that sheds 
A careful study» 


tears, and looks, oh, so mournful, and says, “ Sypney,’’ in a voice as 
soft as sealskin, he will not trust himself to relate. Bravo Mzssnrs. 
Crarke and Ray, proprietors of the Morning Earthquake; bravo Mu. 
Sypney Bancnort, Tory candidate and lover; bravo Mr, Dgwar, 
talented translator of Lorace, leader-writer and good fellow par excel- 
lence; and brav-issimo-issimo Mun. Hane, primmest of aristocrats, and 
most finished of actors. If ever Lord Ptarmigant on any future 
evening hears a very loud guffaw when he is emboldened to say, “ Lady 
Ptarmigant, it is not often I speak, goodness knows,” let him remember 
that it is his faithful Fun who intends to make London ring with his 
praises. But you are all good children to give the old gentleman such 
a treat. 


— a 


Morto voxa Saoxins Puitosoruen.—aA short pipe anda merry one. 

















































TOWN TALK. 


By tue SaunTERER IN SOCIETY. 

O*. ND what will Exeter Hall think of its 
favourite nigger after the spectacle presented 
in Jamaica ? 
wild beast in him it would seem, and neither 
slavery nor liberty can root it out of him. 
The Emancipation party in America will 


humanity. They must educate Samuo, and 
well too, before they turn him loose on the 
defenceless South, or they will be answer- 


from Jamaica. 

Poon ‘Lom Savyens is dead, and has been 
buried amid the tears and uproar of an 
immense crowd of admirers. We must not 


occasion did not behave with what refined 
people call decorum. I have no doubt the 
sorrow Was genuine enough, and there were 
some bright instances of disinterested 
friendship and affection revealed in connec- 
tion with his death. It is recorded of him 
that with all his science and strength he 
was no bully, and even when struck by 
some one who lost temper with him did not 
return the blow. ‘That is a fine trait and 
an argument in favour of fisticutls. Let any 
one go and liv 
Cornish miners, and see 
having slapt one another's faces and pulled 
one another's hair—have recourse to the 
knife: and then he will probably agre 

with me, that it will be «a bad time for 
England when the use of the “ mauleys”’ is 
no longer cultivated. ‘Tom SayvEus was a 


how they—after 


hero, with not more faults than most heroes, and perhaps with mor 
CNeEYrosILY. 

So the great University swindle is exploded! I have often won- 
dered that it hasn't been done before. Parents and guardians— 
especially the latter— must hav n strangely short-sightd on this 
point. They send a lad up to Oxford with an allowance that scon 
proves insuflicient, but they don’t think «f finding out why, or they 
would discover that it is not only the lesman robs thi er- 


graduate, but the Don also. Nothi: but a sympathetic love of 
plunder can account for the wavy in which . leave 
lad unprotected against the attacks of harpy tradesmen. Dat the 
harpy tradesman Jays out his wares for sale, and that is all. Whe 

they are bought he sends them in, and often has to wait an unreason- 
able time for his money—sometimes docsn't cet i but the college 
authorities pretend to stand in deco and they « mpel the lad 


to take what the Vv have to sell, andto pay 1 exorbitant price ior it. 
The complaint, as it stands in the pay , is that bread and butter of 
an inferior quality are forced on 1 lereradu t very hi 
prices. But there are other rie es that aim more nearly at th 
principle of the university, and t itimight bed u dy advanta 
There are tutor’s fees—and wh ve t vy good out of his colleze 
tutor’ ‘There are library fees—and |} fi braries possess books 
really of use to the student ? And ther re colleze dues—and who 
ever yet discovered,—when everythin r! has, or | not. of his 
college is Strictly charved for, wh) i | e cue ild he = 

Gov RNMENT Offices ire us x<travi Lyi ‘ il se they iT’ 
mean in the particular. ‘That wasteful establishment the War-oflice 
discharyved some of its clerks last year under ircumstances of more 
than meanness of downright dis one sty. A somewhat similar injus- 
tice inflicted by the India Office on a retired offi he Maxacis St. 
Maunice, who served in the old Company's forces, is a further 
instance of official obstinacy. On a mere quibble, which has not even 
the merit of being founded on fact, this gentloman is being defrauded 


of a portion of that small pittance which is held sufficient reward fora 
man who has spent the he st vears of his life in the service. Can any 


one devise a scheme to prevent injustice from being first perpetrated 
and then perpetuate Ll by an invenious stem of d ) ne et 1 and 
irresponsible Boards? We want an officer like the old R _ 
tribune—not connected with the House—to examine into ! : 


and grievances. Don't I pity the po 


wasting fis time in trying to knock something into Sim CuHanes 


Woops he ud. \W hy, OniV tine oth. raay he was throw n out hu 


- . a 
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and his head came in contact with a stone wall. 


| —the finale in particular being very jolly. 


The black has much of the | 
do well to pause in their career of mistaken | 


able for a recurrence of the same atrocitics | 
which make our blood curdle in the news 


be horrified because the mourners on the | 


a little while among the | 
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But it’s the wall 
that stands in most need of repairing, they say. 

I proprt into the Oxford the other night to welcome a fresh importa- 
tion of Orrensacu, The Market Girls. It is very sparkling and pretty 
Airs out of some of his 
other operettas have been introduced into it, which I think rather a 
pity. When shall we have a wise revision of the licensing laws, to 
permit the performance of these little operettas in full. ‘The selections 
are charming encugh, but they cannot do justice to the entire com- 
position. 


A SENSIBLE IDEA. 


My love, you've been and bound my heart 
In tresses of your golden hair, 
Your ev'ry look was like a dart 
That reached its mark and settled there. 
I know you hardly waste a thought 
Upon the anguish that I feel; 
But something strikes me that you oujit— 
And so I try a last appeal. 





It seems to me a little queer, 
And very far from comme tl faut, 
That you should send me packing, dear, 
In favour of some later beau. 
I might have drained that bitter cup, 
gut I’ve a certain claim on you ; 
so, now I'll take the matter up 
In quite a business point of vie 


I beg to say that if I lend 
A certain sum in “ money down”’ 
To any impecunious friend 


a. 


(Say Jones, or Rournson, or Drown), 
always do so on the chance 
Of getting back the £s. d, 
‘That 1 may happen to advance 
‘To Messrs. J. and R. and B. 


If I were in the legal walk 
Of life— you'll give me leave to state— 
[’d never waste a minute’s talk 
Without a fee of six and eight. 
If ** Time is money ’’— and I sce 
No great objection to the rule 
The lawyer that would give it free 


’ \ 
++ +? . } r) « ‘ ] 
Is little bettez than c&& AUUL. 


Now, lately I've b 


A lot of heart and soul on you ; 


laying out 


7 aa os <a . eee" 
Just think it over, and no doubt 
You'll see the proper thing to do. 


° . . > + 
, since another Cialis th 


I 

‘That I so t ndly h ped to wl1n ; 

I beg to say I ain't above 
A trille in the shape of tin! 
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° o = ss 7% - 4 " 
It's vers Weil i0r you CO 8a&V 
That [ was never usked t » thre W 
af 42 ‘is ia . , . 
MY Voung alections In your way ; 
hats very true. Lou foes ‘em, thon 


Farewell! Be happy! We must part! 
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sir, with a queer eye. 
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“FUN AND FACT.” 


Mr. G. Vrvrvc has been amusing himself during the last few days 
by publishing the following confused advertisement in the Standard : 


FO and FACT.—The astounding Drama recently produced by Mr. Vinina 
at the PRINCESS’S THEATRE is called, IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND.—See Fun. 

Mr. VininG did not, on its first representation, make an apology nor use expres- 
sions _ could in any way be twisted or turned into terms of an apologetic character. 
—Ssee FUs. 

Mr. Vinino did not reply to the indignant gentleman in the stalls, and no such a 
conversation took place.—See Fun. But, on the exact centrary, in addressing the 
public, Mr. Vinrne stated he could not reply individually. 

Mr. VINING, it is said, plumes himself on realism.—See Fun. 

Let others then follow his example, and when they deal in facts stick te truth. 
But these remarks are in ‘‘Fun;” and, dear boy, do not forget-—IT IS NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND.—PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

With the sole exception of the paragraph that refers to Mr. Vintno’s 
realistic tendencies, nothing that in the remotest degree resembled any 
of these extracts ever appeared in our columns. If we were converts 
to Mr. CuanLes Reape’s outspoken style of expression, we should not 
hesitate to apply to the statement that “ these remarks are in ‘ Fun,’ ”’ 
the only epithet in the English language that effectually characterises it. 

But, in fairness to Mr. Vintnc, we ought to place the public in pos- 
session of a fact that they will fail to gather from the advertisement 
itself, namely, that when he penned it he was probably labouring 
under some blundering notion, that in crediting us with a favourable 
criticism which we did not write, he was amply avenging himself on 
us foran unfavourable criticism which we did. In other words, he seems 
to have thought that the greatest blow he could deal to our reputation 
as dramatic critics was to make us speak in terms of high eulogy of 
his behaviour on the occasion of the first performance of Mr. CHARLES 
Reape’s drama. It is difficult to understand what he means when he 
says that “he did not reply to the indignant gentleman in the stalls, 
but that on the exact contrary, in addressing the public he stated that he 
could not reply individually,” for the statement flatly contradicts itself. 
Moreover, an actor who, in addressing the public states that he cannot 
reply individually, appears to be in the equivocal position of a dumb 
man who tells you that he cannot speak. 

Before Mr. Vinine indulges in another piece of Itisnevertoolateto- 
mend-acity he had better learn that it is impossible for a man to deal 
in facts unless he does stick to truth, for “ untrue facts”’ is a contra- 
diction in terms. Mr. VinrneG is a good actor, but a bad satirist, and 
in taking up the cudgels in the latter capacity, he has made himself as 
ridiculous as we should ourselves appear if we attempted to play the 
part of the repentant convict in Mr. Reaper's remarkable drama. Mr. 
Vinine is all our fancy painted him, he’s lovely, he’s divine, but cal- 
culated he is o¢ in epigram to shine. 


THE NEXT OLYMPIC BURLESQUE. 

Pernaps there is no event in the theatrical world which is so 
anxiously looked for as the production of the next Olympic burlesque. 
We are ina position to lay before our readers a portion of a scene from 
that work, and we lose no time in doing so. The burlesque is the pro- 
duction of Messrs. B—r and B-iurcu-m, the talented authors of 
C-m-r-lz-m-n, These gentlemen, in pursuance of their determination 
to pitch upon another subject that has never been used for dramatic 
purposes, have selected the obscure story of Aladdin for burlesque 
treatment. 

Scene 1V.—Interior of the Emperor's palace. 
Enter Avappin and Princess BaprovuLrnapour. 


Bannovinapour.—You say you have loved me fora lengthened period ? 
So it d JCS appear. fl 
A sé 2 ® . : 1“: > J¢ 
4ALADDIN, Yes, isn’t it odd f 
I saw you first going to the bath, long since, 
And found that the princess was not done justice to by the photo- 
graphic prints.(- 
Ban.—But no one may look at me when I go to the bath 
For fear he should be inclined to laugh ; 
A rule I never think of breaking, if I'm aweer. 


Atap.—Oh, that’s a very bad-rule-hy-dear.(”) 

Now I must go. I’ve stayed too long. 
Y? . : A ‘ , . . ‘4 *.9 , os 
64b.—I don't call you staid,(‘) but let’s finish with a song. 


Dvurt—ALADDIN AND BaprovuLpapour, 
(Air ~** Over the sea.”’ 
Ban.— Over the sea 
If you be, 
you'll be good enough to write to me? 
.— , Certainly, our, 
That's French, you see, 
Which I learnt when I was at school at Bolong! 
(Comic dance.) 


‘ 


































Enter Vizier. 


Vizrrr.—Aha! What doI see? Aladdin and the fair princess ! 
He imprints his(°) kisses on ‘her lips, and them doth press! 
I'll tell the Emprer. 
Bap.— Him pray(®) don’t tell ! 
(Aside)—It's very annoying just as we were getting on so well. 
Auap. (nod/y).—I love Badroulbadour, as much as I do a cider-cup! 
I mean to marry her! 
Viz.— Marry come up! 
You are only a cad, if you please, 
And caddot (’) marry her unless you are the cheese! 


Enter Emprron. 
Emreror.—vVy, votshall this ? 
Bav.— This is not }oxA/o//.(*) 
Atap.—I love your daughter, and her my wife would call. 
Emr.—But are you rich? 
ALAD.— Ain't I neither! 
I should rather think I was —reether! 
(Slaps himeslf and puts out his tongee.) 
Here is a jewe? that will buy more meat than you chew'l.(*) 
Iiup.—Take her! 
Viz.— Back isn't that a pull ! (*) 
Concerted Piece—‘ Slap Bang.” 
Atap.—Qh, it is very jolly, and I am extremely pappee. 
Emp.—She'll be farther from her father when married she be! 
Bav.—I love you so, Aladdin, I swear I do. 
Viz.—I shouldn't at all wonder if I wos looking blue! 
Aut (co Visier).—Ain't he most melancholy, O * 
—lancholy, 0 ? 
—lancholy, O? 
‘Ain’t he most melancholy, O? 
Viz.— I should rather think I wos! 
ALL.— Fal lal la, 
Get a guitar, 
From afar, 
Fal lal lido! 
Slap! bang! let us take the train ! 
A riding in a railway car! 


B. ann B. 


(1) * Period,” “appear.” Pun. ; 
2, This allusion to photography long before it was discovered, is a joke. ; 
‘3, This is a complicated pun. ‘Bad rule by dear,’ ** Badroulbadour.” “ Jy 
dear,’’ is ** my dear’’ pronounced with a cold. 
(*) * Stayed,” **stavt.”” Pun. 
* Princess,” ** (im)prints his Pun, 
(©, ** Emprer,’’ ** Him pray.’ Pun. 
7) **Caddot” is * cannot”? pronounced with a cold. 
** Voxhall”’ and ** Vot’shall”’ is an ingenious pun. 
®, “Than you chew’ll,”’ than you willchew, than you can possibly eat. 
(10) * Back isn’t that a pull,’”? euphuism for * Isn't that a pull back,’ the refrain 


of a clever comic song. 


” 


————e ee 


Answers to Correspondents, 


QurErn-Eyr must have closed that organ, or he would have seon that 
the quotation does not profess to be taken from anywhere in particular. 
Hadn't our correspondent better substitute “ Donk” for *“* Queer” in 
future ¢ 

KE. T. L., Tachbrook-street.—Declined with thanks, not as a ques- 
tion of time, but of rhyme. ; 

M. S. C., Luton, has vainly exercised his lute on an unsuitable 
subject. He is also in error in supposing any paper has evor boen 
“incorporated "’ with Fux. That journal being the essence of wit has 
nothing corporeal about it. : a 

F. W., Stockwell.—Many thanks for the information. The en- 
closures shal! be returned. 

————, Common Pleas. —We should be uncommonly pleased to insert 
the M.S. if it were suitable. 

J. G., Mint.—Good, but too late. Of course as you are connected 
with the Mint it is no use to advise you “ never to say die.” 

Aw Anxious Wipprerx.—We have laid your offer of a home before 
Nicno.as, but the ungrateful old man says you only want a second for 
the ring. Shouldn't you have spelt “ widder’’ with an ‘‘e’’ instead 
of an “1"'? 

Aw Uncentarn Canp.—Yes, possibly ; although on second thoughts 
we should say not, but there is a great deal to be said on both sides. 

q)r rvis.—Ser last answer, which will meet the requirements of 
many of our correspondents who will obligingly adopt it. , 

(‘The canny editor of an obscure north country print hopes by 
turning on us a mild stream of invective about Sabbatarianiam, to 
induce us to notice him in our columns. Not exactly! Our charge 
for advertisements is half-a-crown a line. | 
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JUMPING TO A CONCLUSION. 


Count Smoritork :—* VELL JoMP, MEES! 


ee — 


MISS GOGGLES’S COMMON-PLACE LOOK. 


My uncle, Green Gocaies, Esa., of Gold Mount, Bucks, made use 
of many strange expressions. For example, he was in the habit, when 
he desired that the lamp or candles should be brought, of saying, “ Let 
us throw a little light upon the subject.’’ Instead of asking what was 
o'clock, he would say, ‘“ How gocs the enemy: My papa used 
frequently to remark, ‘‘ Green is an original,”’ 





Anecdotes are sometimes very amusing. The faculty of narrating 
them in a manner agreeable to a mixed company is a most enviable gift. 
I remember being taken by my papa to dinner at the house of a friend, 
where I sat next to a Vice-Colonel who told several anecdotes. I am 
not sure, on reflection, whether he might not have been a Deputy- 
Lieutenant-Admiral: but I know he had something to do with the 
country, the fleet, or the militia. One of his anccdotes was about a 
shark. 


—_—_—— - — 


Inebriation is a vice which is not confined to the humbler ranks of 
society. My uncle, Green Goooies, Esa., of Gold Mount, Bucks, 
was sometimes inebriated. I have heard my papa say that “ Green 
was a three-bottle man ;’’ which meant, I believe, that he could drink 
three bottles of wine at one sitting. ‘This appears to me to be more 
than anybody should take habitually. But some bottles may be 
larger than others. The poet SHAKESPEARE, in one of his plays, has 
made an intoxicated character exclaim, ‘Oh, that a man should put 
an enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains!’’ The sentiment 
is very proper. Alas! in that respect it differs considerably from a 
great deal which the same author has written. 

There is no harm in rational recreation when conducted with pro- 
priety. I have heard persons object to cards, but I cannot see any- 
thing wrong in whist or cribbage, by candle-light. Backgammon has 
gone very much out of fashion lately, but it is an interesting game. 
Some historical personage is said to have been exceedingly partial to 


C"est jal :—I rottow—I Fo Liow. 


’ 


I SHALL BE IN AT MY DEATHS!’ 


it. ‘This makes it the more pleasant to those whose minds have been 
trained to recall the pages of CLio, Muse of History. 


My uncle, Green GoaeGres, Esa., of Gold Mount, Bucks, hada 
servant whose name was Joun Litt_e. He was a very tall man; and 
my uncle, who was of an extremely jocular disposition, used to call 
him “ Little Joun.’’ This was a source of great mirth among all our 
friends and acquaintance. 





The beauties of nature excel, in a very material degree, the beauties 
of art. I have been forcibly impressed with this great truth when, on 
returning from a walk in Windsor Forest, I have cast my eyes on 4 
representation of the scene, cut out of a sheet of Bath post by my 
grandmamma. Without having been previously apprised that the 


forms of animals under the trees were meant for stags, I should not 
have been able to identify them as such. 


A favourite saying of my papa’s, whenever anything did not exactly 
please him, was ‘“‘ They manage these things better in France.” te 
had never been in France, and he was generally opposed to the admis- 
sion of French customs, and to the tolerance of all foreigners in this 
country. It was, therefore, the more gencrous in him to assume that 
what is wrong in England is right elsewhere. 


There is much truth in the words of the poet— 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 





(Jo be continually continued.*) 





Tuereny Hanas a Tart-or.—It it takes nine tailors to make ® 
man, how many Tom Taytors does it take to make a melodrama‘ 


—Ep. Fry. 


* Not if we are quite aware of it. 
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MRS, BROWN ON LOR 

Bren in bed? 
thro’ goin’ to see it, as Mus. Epwarps persuaded me to, for says she 
to me, ‘Mrs. Brown, mum, it can’t be, they never would allow it.” 
Says I, “ Why not ?”’ 

‘“« Well,” says she, “they may; but it don’t seem natural for to 
have a Jew for Lord Mayor, as I’ve seed him myself a-goin’ to 
church, gold chain and all, as they'd never trust him with.” 

So Brown he come in jest then, and I says to him, ‘‘ You're the 
party for to settle it; here’s Mrs. Epwanps a-goin’ on like a down- 
right fiery bigget about a Jew bein’ Lord Mayor.’ ‘ Well,’’ says 
Brown, “I dare say he’s just as good a Christian as many as sets 


D MAYOR’S SHOW. 





, 


‘em was a Catholic.” ‘ Well,” she says, ‘‘ I never did.”’ 
I says, “‘ It’s all very well for him bein’ a Jew, as is his business, 


I should think I had been, three whole days, all | 


FUN. 


107 





stops the way;”’ and another says, “‘ Make room for Sarrsy Gamp 


| 


but as to his goin’ to church it’s downright ridiculous; he must set | 


there a-laughin’ in his sleeves, as is unbecomin’ in any one in a place 
of woship, ‘cos 1 knows as Jews don’t hold with goin’ to church, as 
well I remembers a lady as was that way a-tellin’ a party as I was 
a-nussin’ as they never did.” Brown says, * Well, if I was a Jew | 
shouldn't go to church; for I should say plump and plain as it wasn't 
my ways, as is Only a form after all.” 

“Well,” I says, “them forms is very proper, but not for Jews, as 


don’t hold with them, as I'm sure is very strict in their ways, as I’ve 


knowed them as would have starved afore they'd have touched a bit 
of pork, tho’ certainly their fricd fish is beautiful, and I never did 
taste such rum shrub like what they drinks on their fast days, as is 
kind-hearted people.’”” So Mrs. Epwarps she says, “If any one but 
you had told me such a thing I would not have believed it. A Jew 
tor Lord Mayor! ‘They'll be havin’ him for a bishop next.” Brown 
he says, ‘* Why not?” thro’ not a-holdin’ with bishops. 

But I says, **‘ Brown, you're a-talkin’ foolish, as don’t become your 
time of life.’ Mus. Epwakps a-seein’ me a-gettin’ warm says, 
“Well,” says she, **T won't believe it till I see it, and see it I will, 
and will you go, as there is a first floor open to you in Flect-street ?”’ 

“ Well,” I says, “it’s chilly weather for the open air.’’ Says she, 
“We can have the window shut nearly, all the time.” 

So I said as I'd go thro’ the weather bein’ mild for November, tho’ 
it's not a month as I cares to take cold in, for it lays hold on 
you with a cough as I’ve know'd last till May, as horehound 
won't pacify nor squills allay, as is only things as upsets the 
stomach, and makes one feel frequent nauseous. It was all very 
well a-goin’ to Fleet-street when we was livin’ at the East-end, but 
now a8 we're out in Lambeth it’s out of the way, tho’ it is but a step 
to the Woxhall station, where I gets the train to Waterloo, Brown 
he says, ** You have a cab, or you'll come to grief in the crowd.” I 
says, I’m a-goin’ with Murs. Eywanrps, as knows her way about.” 

We got comfortable to the train thro’ it bein’ fine over head, and 
was whisked into Waterloo pretty sharp. 

I was jammed frightful once or twice a-gcttin’ over the bridge, as 
was that crowded with them rough characters, as kep’ a-treadin’ on 
my gown and then usin’ of low-lived langwidge, as is revoltin’ agin 
a lady’s car; and if it hadn’t been for the police I don't think as ever 
I could a-got thro’. Murs. Epwanps she’s a skin and grief figger, as 
could squecze everywhere, like a weazcl in a hen-roost, as the sayin’ 
is, and soon got ahcad of me. 

A very nice young woman she came up to me and says, ‘‘ Oh, mum, 
if you please, which ever is my way to Westminster, as am goin’ after 
4 situation, and ‘ave got lost in the crowd?’ ‘“* Westminster,” I says, 
‘is close by where I’ve come from; but,’’ I says, “direct you I can't.” 

So : “ Would mind me a-walkin’ by your side, a 


she 


Save, you 5 
would be a protection, for I ain't used to them crowds ¢”’ 
A lot of fellows came a-jostlin’ agin us, and that young woman 


t move, as was natural for 


she clung that tight to my arm as I couldn’ 
When we was got clear 


her not to like them young men’s rough ways. 


of them she says, “’Ave you lost anything?’ ‘ No,” I says; for I'd 
nly got my umbrella. She says, “They've turned my pockets out.” 
I says, “Old my umbrella while I feels for my puss;”’ but, bless 
u, my pocket, as is a stout nankeen, was cmy tied, not as I'd much 
it, as was lucky, and shouldn't have minded so much if they hadn't 
took my silver thimble with a steel top, as is the best as ever I 
worked with. Well, back comes Mus. Evwanps a-sayin’, “ Why 
don't you come on?” So I says. “I've been robbed.” * Law!’’ she 
AY, “vou don't say so!” I says, “I do, and so is this young 
woman,” as I turned for to speak te , but she was gone, 48 was an 


; 7 i 
ussy in my opinion, and smelt of sperrits that early, as don't look well. 


Howe ver I got thr ugh the crowd isa ] uzzle to me, with all the 
gethers reg'lar tore out of my alpaca, as is lined thro’, with a warm 
shawl on, as was as much as | could bear thro’ bein’ one as heats up al! 
ofa minute. Well, we was close by the house, as is a corner, and 
there was a crowd all up to the door. So says Mus. Evwanps, “ Be 
80 good as to make way,” quite civil, but of all the jeerin’ wagabones 
it was that crowd. One says, “Oh, here's the Lady Mayorees as 


SS 





and Brtsy Price, as is wanted particular.’’ When we got in the young 
woman was very short, and said as the house were that full, but Mus. 
Epwarps kep’ a-sayin’, ‘Come on.”” So up we goes that rapid as 
made my breath uncommon short, and if it hadn't been for the 
landin’s as I rested on I don’t think as ever I should have got up. Of 
all the dark staircases as ever I was on it was the darkest, and that 
narrow as meetin’ parties comin’ down was squeezy work. 

‘* Bless your windows!” says I to Mxs. Epwaxps, “ wherever are 
they?’’ as the room was chuckfull, and every room as we opened 
parties says, “ Up higher.’”” Up we gocs till I says, ‘‘ Well,’’ 1 says, 
‘** Mus. Epwarps, higher we can't go unless it is the roof.’’ A young 


_ chap as was a-comin’ up says, “‘ That's the best place.” 
there; besides, he ain’t the fust as has proved a Jew, and one on | 7.7 P 


“What,” I says, “thro’ the cock-loft. door.” I says, ‘“ Never.” 
Mrs. Epwanrops she says, *‘ Oh, it will be beautiful, you'll see the pro- 
cession a-comin’ and a-oin’.”” 

So through she gets, and she give me her hand, and becun a-pullin’ 
that violent as I says, ‘“‘ Excuse me, but my sleeve is crackin’ under 
the arm, and I'd rather manage fir myself,” as I did thro’ a-takin’ 
off my shawl and a-strugglin’ up to that trap-door, as is what I might 
come to some day thro’ it’s bein’ @ fire-escape, as I don't believe no 
family ever could get through in time. When I was got out there we 
was on the roof, with nothin’ but the gutters for to stand in, except 
the hedge of the parapitch, as that. young chap would walk along, as 
made me all of a creep thro’ terrors, a-knowin’ well as there wasn't 
nothin’ between him and distraction, as the noise down below was 
downright scarifyin’. So I says, “Whatever you do hold tight,” | 
says, for I know’d a party as fell thro’ a skylight a-doin’ this very 
thing, and if he hadn't pitched on his head into a tailor’s workshop, 
as was able to catch him in their outstretched arms thro’ a-settin’ all 
round at work, he'd have been broke to bits. 

It was all very fine to talk about Lord Mayor's Show. but, law 
bless you, I couldn't see nothin’ of it thro’ that parapitch bein’ just on 
a level with my eyes, and as to climbin’ up them tiles I says, “ Not 
if I knows it.” Well, Mrs. Epwanps shed scrambled up, and was 
a-standin’ holdin’ on to a stack of chimblics, a-sayin’ as she sec 
beautiful, and as for me I was a-thinkin’ however I should get thro’ 
that cock-loft agin, with the blacks a-comin’ down in showers, when 
a red-faced party puts his head out at that trap-door, and says, ** What 
are youa-doin’ up here?’ I says, “Sir, I’m Mus. Exwanpe’ friend, as 
were brought here by that lady as is a-clingin’ to the chimbly.” 

I wouldn't repeat the words as that red-faced party used, not upon 
no account; but I hollars to Mus. Epwanns, but, bless you, she was 
a-wavin’ of her handkercher like mad as the procession was a-comin’ 
along, and didn’t hear me. So the red-faced man he shouts to her, 

* You come off my tiles, as will be broke to bits, or else,’ he BAYS, 
“Tl have the police.” I says, ** I’m not on your tiles, and if 1 was,” 
I says, “ you dare moslest me at your yeril, as might be any one's 
death a-ternfyin’ lke this.’ He says, ‘* Come out.” 

Well, Mus. Enwanps she come along, and didn't that man go on, 
and begun a-blowin’ up the young chap, as was his 'prentice, as turned 
on us a-sayin’ we said we was friends, as is a thing as never erosscd 
my lips, and if we hadn't come to the wrong house thro’ Mus. Eowanps 
mistakin’ the corner. If there is a thing as I can’t a-beur it’s to look 
foolish; but certainly that red-faced man needn't have give way to 
that lanwidge as he did. So J says, “* Please for to recollect as you 
are addressin’ of ladics.’” “ Ladics,"’ says he, “ pretty sort of ladies, 
prowlin’ about and comin’ into houses, there's lots of such about to- 
He says,“ J shan't let you go till I've searched you.” “ What!” 
“you search me J] should like to sce you dare toit.” IT says, 
“Let me out.” He says, “Come in.” I BAYS, “That's what I want 
to.’ I was in that fluster a-gettin’ in at that trap thro’ bein’ hurried, 
that I missed the step as I did ought to have put my foot on, and in 
I went all of a slip like, and it’s a mercy as the trap-door were that 
nairow us it caught me under the arms, or I might have been killed, 
but thro’ a-ccmin’ that sucden I ketched the red-faced man a kick in 
the pit of his stemach a8 reg’lar dcublhed him up. He a-howlin’ 
on the! but, law bless you, I never stepped to leok at him, for 


landin’, 
I'd got the start down them stains, and away 1 went to the sticet-door, 


day.”’ 
I says, 


Fut 


as was open, and I hurrics out. 

‘The crowd was a-breakin’ up, and I was that flurricd, so I asks a 
policeman whet I'd best do with no moneyend a-fomirhin’ for seme- 
thing. Asto Mus. Eywanvs I couldn't see her nowhere. I pays, 
“Get me a cab.” rays the pouceman, *'Theve ain't no cabs allowed,” 
And no mere there wuen't, andif I waen't obliged to walk all the wey 
to near Waterleo-lridge with not a halijenmny to poy the toll, and 
had to leave my ‘ankearcher, ond gota cab Lome at last. . 

Mus. ki wanne she ccme the neat day for to tel] me asthe fell in 
with friencse on the first focr, and sycnt a pleasant cvenin’, with tea 


nothin’ of lunch, and blamed my bein’ in that 
hurry; but she’s a meon-minded woman for to have backe bread in 
that house after them insults; but as to Lord Mayor's Show, it’s a 
downright nuisance, and give me that cold as I've been in led three 
days, and it's my opinicn it did cought to be put down. 


and supper, to Bay 
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TROUBLES OF LIVERY. 


Small Boy :—“ Now TuEn, JOHNNY, TAKE YOUR HANDS OUT Ov 
MASTER'S POCKETS.” 


DECADENCE OF THE ERITANNIC EMPIRE: 
HISTORIC SKETCH. 
Br Jean Gopin. 


I. 
Tur overthrow of an Empire, it is the irony of History—sad, mock- 
ing, terrible, and profound. I trace the decadence of the insularies, 
the compatriots of Patmerstones and Pitts. 


II. 
In the midst of the Atlantic is an isle, verdant, fructuous, in- 
exhaustible, magnificent. The potatoe, simple meat of a people primi- 
tive, pastoral, undepraved, sheds its luxuriant foliage to the embalmy 


breeze ; the potheen, or wine of the country, renews without ceasing 


the prolific ardour of the peasant; and the piwy, animal incompre- 
hended, but sublime, shares the couch of straw with his infants and 
his spouse. 

It is a lively isle, but it is martyrized by the sway of the Briton. 
And its name ? 

Oh, sad but illustrious memory of Danreitis O'Butey, it is Erin! 


IIt. 


Far away, leagues to the Westward, across the tumultuary billows | 
that are asservituted to the haughty Jacdstar, or British Mariner, is | 


there yet another isle. 
: There, the sugar, the tobacco, the ginger, the rum-shrub, all ripen 
in the voluptuous atmosphere of the tropics ; and the nigyer, or right- 
ful lord of the soil, is philosophically averse to the brutalising in- 
fluences of daily labour, and ‘is tranquilly content to eat the piquant 
pumpkin and the sugary squash. Its name? Oh, sad but illustrious 
memory of James Crow, it is Jamaica! 
IV. 

Sons of Jawrs Crow, sons of Danients O' Derry, is it then 

will never wake ¢ 


that ve 
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| J Woman's Thoughts about Women, 


I rurnk Miss Jurret in the play 


4 | A forward little minx 
(And Mrs. Grunpy likes to say 
’ What Mrs. Grunpy thinks). 


Her conduct with R. Montacus 
Seems perfectly absurd, 

Such bold and brazen language, too, 
I think I never heard. 


I think Orne to led a tame 
And wretched kind of life, 
With Despemona Wuat’'s-HER-NAME— 
His namby-pamby wife. 
To run away—at such an age— 
And with a negro, too! 
Such ccnduct even on the stage, 
I think I never knew. 


I think that, as to BEATRICE, 
Her husband was a flat 

For looking for a life of peace 
With such a wife as that. 

Her conduct wasn’t over strict 
For all her length of jaw; 

And such a muff as BENEDICT 
I think I never saw. 


I think, when Portra’s lovers came 
And played at pitch and toss, 

The gentleman who won that dame 
Contrived to gain a loss. 

{I think Emriia was a shrew, 
And Rosauryp ill-bred ; 

(But “As you Like It,”’ entre nous, 
I think I never read). 


I think Macnetu was led astray 
By wicked Lapy M. 
And those three witches. Dy the way, 
I don’t think much of them. 
I think OpHEeLt1a—that’s a fact— 
The best of all the set ; 
But anybody quite so crack’d 
I think I never met. 


v. 

Their sleep is over. 

Ha, ha! ‘Tremble then, ye insularies! To day I hear in one and 
the same breath that the Fenians have commenced an action for false 
imprisonment and that the niggers of Jamaica are in insurrection. 

Remains to know if the sympathies of the people—the people, sad 
and secular victim of the pampered aristocrat—can be roused to 
sympathy with the bold patriots of Jamaica and of Erin. 


VI. 

A Quaker friend of mine, a disciple of Sir Jonpricets, illustrious 

' Reformist of the most renowned, and Member for Burningsam, comes 
| to invite me to a Music-hall. 

Never yet have I visited those saloons, where the political feelings 
of the English proletarians are expressed to the accompaniment of 
| music and the rattle of the national Pewter’s pot. 

I gladly consent to accompany my friend, who, though Quaker of 
most rigid, has discarded the costume, sombre and monotonous, of 
| Nis sect. 





VII. 
Sight never to be forgotten! Emotions unsayable, but magnificent 
| —but sublime! 
Oh, thou brave and hardy Democracy of England, I embrace thee! 
The Guards are encamped at Leicester Buckingham Palace ; the 
mercenary Riflesmen parade the streets; that old one, Sir Ricnarps- 
MArN, is in Caledonian-yard; and yet, what is the song that the bold 
lemocracy applaud ? Whatis the nationality of the lyrist, ardent and 


ua 


| impassioned, with whom they join in chorus? 


It is the “ wearing of the green ”’—old psalm of the Irish revolu- 
tionaries of 1798; and the singer—so tells me my Quaker friend—1s 4 
well-known Fenian, called Pappy O'Connor! 

Truly, thou art brave, oh proletariat of the Grand Britain! 

VIII. 

I research Sin Pappy O'Connor. Informed of my nationality, he 

salutes me with a fraternal pressure of his honest though dirty hand. 


| 











| 


— ——————— 


| 
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I call for a whisky-grogs—for two, for three, for four. 
I carry a toast. 

It is, ** Vive la République Irlandaise !”’ 

And Srr Pappy says, with a smile—ah, it is the smile of one to 


whom the victory is certain—“ And, shure, may yer Honour live till | 


ye see =e” 
IX. 
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| thingextraordinary to the fact that while Apg.uzs painted a portrait 


| 
| 


Thunder of applaudissements recall my attention to the business of | 


the stage. 

Ha! who are yonder minstrels, sable, sombre as the African desert ? 

My Quaker friend informs me: ‘They are,”’ he says, “The West 
India Warblers.” 

A ray of light pierces the obscurity. 
revolutionaries of Jamaica ! 

Spectacle sublime and moving, this appeal through Poesy to 
Justice ! 


They are a deputation from the 


%. 

When the applause has ceased, I go “behind the scenes” with Sir 

Pappy O'Connor. I gladly pay for many glasses of Jamaica rum 

and Irish whisky. I mix my liquors, I carry another toast: “'To 

the enfranchisement of the countrymen of James Crow.” There isa 

roar of laughter. Itis the laughter of determined patriots. 
liquors disagree with me. I am arrested by the police. 


But the | 
It matters | 


not. The decadence of the Britannic Empire, it is an accomplished | 


fact ! 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Lighis in Art. By An Artist. Edinburgh, W. P. Nixoo. 


Tuis is a feeble book with a pretentious title. Its style is alter- 
nately grandiloquent and jerky, and its logic, for a book that is 
intended to be conclusive on so argumentable a subject as Art, singu- 
larly faulty. Of the two first faults we need give nospecial examples, 
as they will be observable in the extracts we make. Of the last 
failing one brief instance will be sufficient : 

“We know that MicuarL ANGELO possessed a large share of the heavenly spirit; 
consequently bis works nearly approached perfection.” 

If the argument had begun at the other end, we might have been 
less inclined to question it. 

Our author professes to deal with “only real masters,’ but among 
the early painters we miss many names that should be included, and 
find some that could be spared. 
in the selection by his own taste, which we have every ground for 


| 


“An Artist’’ has in fact been guided | 


questioning, and which his judgment of more modern painters proves | 


to be worthless. 


When treating of the British school, his predilection | 


for national talent is too evident to allow his opinions any real value. | 
A critic who can find no other historical painters in the British school | 


than Wikre and Watson Goxpown, both born to the north of Tweed, 


and who dismisses Turner with ignominy to introduce ‘‘a more | 
steady and refreshing genius” in WiLson, must not be surprised if we 


’ 


detect narrowness in his judgment. ‘This national ‘‘ca’ me, ca’ thee,’ 
characteristic even breaks out where we should least expect it, in his 
discussion of Italian artists, in the form of the following note: 

‘““CoLONEL M’Niven who resided in Edinburgh, in 1848, possessed an excellent 
painting of the Crucifixion, by Gioxnpano. The colonel was a clever amateur 
artist. His water-colour sketches of scenes in the Holy Land display con- 
iderable ability. From several of these interesting sketches he afterwards executed 
inished drawings, which he contributed to the public exhibitions.” 

There is some attempt to give biographical sketches of the masters, 
but it is inadequately carried out. In some instances the lives are 
minutely given, with long digressions on matters not connected with 
the pursuit of art, while in others even the date and place of birth are 
mitted. We need hardly say these last cases are not those of Scoteh- 
men. If it needed anything further to stamp the author of the book 
it would be a passage in which he represents “the noble-minded 
directors of the British institution’’—one of the worst-managed ex- 
hibitions in London—as patronising Sir ‘Tuomas Lawnencer’s memory ! 

A most unnecessary and feeble chaptcr is devoted to art in its rela- 


of ANTIGONUs in profile because he had lost one of his eyes— 


_“*Recently a photographer, who probably never heard of Apruues, executed a 
likeness of a clergyman in profile, because‘he also had lost an eye.” 

What a pity that neither the photographer nor the clergyman was a 
Scotchman, or we should no doubt have had an opportunity of authen- 
ticating this remarkable instance of two persons, at remote periods, 
and quite without concert, doing an obviously sensible thing. 

Our author's language, which is obscure occasionally, as to the con- 
nection of relatives with antecedents, is as we have stated somewhat 
grandiloquent, but he takes the trouble to translate any very hard 
words he uses; for example, he speaks of a “ visible hiatus, or perfect 
opening,’ and “a superficies, or outside.’”’ It is a matter of regret 
that he does not also explain what he means by describing Tunrngr’s 
second style as ‘‘ a vacuity, an empyreal conceit, something out of the 
order of nature.” 

Of the critical morality he preaches, one example will suffice : 

‘** Departed men cannot complain; while souls still dwelling in the flesh are toe 
sensitive to relish the truth however candidly advanced. As the human eye recoils 
from the unclouded sun in meridian splendour, so the strongest mind shrinks from 
the glaring display of unmasked reality. Sensitiveness is one of the weak charae- 
teristics of our nature, and we usually succumb to itsinfluence. Criticism upon the 
living therefore can hardly produce the desired effect. The mildest language is 
alone suitable for the feebleness of our humancapacity. If intended to be pleasin 
truth can only be displayed under a veil; no mortal can endure it ina pure den 
state.’’ 

The book is in short a mistake. Its criticism is valueless, its bio- 
graphies imperfect. The best portion of it is the appendix, which 
gives a few hints as to the management of old pictures, and goes far 
to prove “ An Artist’? knows more about restoration than painting, but 
even this is not allowed to end reasonably, but fades off with an inar- 
tistic scumble of piety and picture-cleaning. 





Method: a Fragment. 
. DBepoiam, Tuesday. 

I rtxst intelligently write a line 

Which has no rhyme or bearing on the next. 
Two drachms of chalk I'll take in pepsine wine, 

secause the ghost of Scorr looks rather vexed. 
(Fairly should this be writ, in large round text, 

A pious tribute to the late Loxp Govan.) 
What is the crisis thou, my friend, expect’ st ? 

Why then, we cut the patient's head clean off ;, 
The only certain way to cure a squint, 
‘Though this be method, yet there’s magness in’ t. 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘‘THE HOWL.” 


(An Occasional Journal ef Politics, Fashion, and Satire.) 


Sincuran Pecuntauitry or AN Eminent Stratesman.—It has long 
been known that Ean Russexu is occasionally in the habit of desert- 


‘ing his party and leaving his colleagdes in the lurch; but there are 


familiar. 


tions to religion, a chapter in which the writer seems unable to divest | 


himself of the notion that he is addressing a Presbyterian synod. In 
it we come on an instance of our author's happy knack of quoting 
notabilities to their disadvantage. He picks out as a plum of wisdom 
Jounson’s definition of pictorial art—namely, that it is illustrative! 
A great discovery, indeed ! 
for the Professor was a Scotchman) equal disservice to Ayroun, in 
taking out of the context to which it applies, the remark that, “If you 
wish to see an object distinctly, the less the eye is attracted by the 
meédium through which it is seen the better’’—a remark which as it 
stands might be addressed by Mx. Rvusxin to his model maid-servant 
on the subject of cleaning windows. 
As an evidence that the writer has not undergone the operation of 
trephine recommended by Sypnzy Suitn, for similar cases of humour- 
lindness, we may instance a passage very gravely alluding as some- 


But he does (unintentionally, of course, | 


other peculiarities about him with which the public may be less 
That he can't speak we know; but what do our readers 
think we have found out in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury? 
Russell Mews! 

Quitz Surerrivovs.—Rvssery’s last is rather a good one. He 
should stick to it; ne sutor, ce. Pressed to appoint Loxp Durrgam 
to an important post, for which his only qualifications are youth and 
ability, the veteran wag replied, with his usual sardonic humour, 
“Thank you; but my Cabinet already includes Sm Cnanres Woop. 
Why should I let another Duffer-in ?”’ 

Moxrnrno Hexatpny.—The motto of the Ducal House of Bedford 
is, “Che sara, sara.”’ If an old woman should ever be made Premier, 
might not the motto be slightly altered with advantage? We would 
suggest, ‘‘ Che sara, Sara Gamp!”’ 

Icr On Pante Francais. — Morrenre, in his Alisanthrope, makes 
Aucrstz quote an old ballad commencing:— 

** i le roi m’ avoit donné 
Yaris, ce grand ville — 
Should a certain nobleman (as we have some reason to expect) be sent 
to fill the position now occupied by Loup CowLry, might we not call 
him, ‘‘ Ce Gran’ ville de Paris ?’’* 
FasuionanLe.—We are in a position to state that the Honourable 


” 


| Fulke Fitz Foodle will shortly lead to the Hymeneal altar the lovely 


| 


Constance Cecilia Chignon, the eldest 


and acc om plishe d Lady 
daughter of Lord Wigsby. 


CON. BY A CONTINUALLY ABSENT CONTRIBUTOR, 
Wuy am I likely, next year, to turn out a brilliant Musical Com- 
poser ?—I shall be Often back in '66. 





NS 
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’ Certainly you might, if you thought it would do you any good !—Ep. Pow. 














THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


Betta 1x Lonpon To JANE IN THE CouNnTRY. 
Tempe, Tuesday. 
You DEAR OLD rrRuMp,—You never will guess how I come to 
midress you from this place instead of our hotel. Oh, it is such fun to 
find yourself suddenly whisked out of a great busy, noisy London 
street into a quiet pn and a lawn, in the middle of all sorts of odd 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners filled with stupid, dull old houses, 
with queer, snuffy old fellows quizzing out of the dim old windows 
through their funny old double eye-glasses. But, bless you, you stay- 
at-home old thing, you’ve no notion what can be done in London. 
There are tents and there is company—quite dressy people, I do assure 
you, who made us look shabby in our second best bonnets. 
wanted to put on our new ones, but Aunt Bicos, who went with us, 


From 


| 


We | 


wouldn't hear of it, because it was such a dull morning. So provoking! | 


It cleared up afterwards, and everybody stared so; but whether it was 
at Cuarvss, or at us, I can’t say. He has grown so much handsomer, 
Janz—eoven Foss hardly knew him; and when we made him put on 
his wig he looked angelic, with lovely, glossy black whiskers, and the 
white head, you know—quite dignified. You've no notion either how 
much powder on the hair improves the eyes. I wish they'd bring it 
up again for us. 


| 
} 


_ stumble right into the room but a horrid old man in a brown great coat, 
_ and evidently quite blind, for he said he’d called about a case, or some- 


Such a fashionable assembly, and such rosy children and pretty | 
nursemaids; or, at least, CuaRres says they are pretty, and that the | 


Temple Gandens are noted in this respect. I thought the legal 
authorieties were stricter ; and in my opinion it should not be allowed ; 
but London is an immoral place, and there is little sense of propriety. 
The flowers were the loveliest darlings ever seen. Great monstrous 
petals, full of bright colour, and little teeny tiny mites of things, so 
delicate that one was afraid to breathe on them for fear of melting the 
leaves, or spoiling the tints. 

The wonder is, that they were all so clean. 
blooms suddenly frozen into shells. 

Of course, what I said just now about the nursemaids was only non- 
sonse. But I was very severe with Cuan es, because he said he thought 
more of the roses than the chrysanthemums, and I know he meant a 
sey qpocrseerees young person just in front of us; though he pre- 
tended he only alluded to the children that she had with her. But he 
was so attentive, and we were to go up to his chambers to lunch. I 


They looked just like 


KS 
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should have told you that Aunt Biccs wouldn't go in to see the show, 
because she wanted to enquire at the Registry Office about a new cook, 
and so we were to meet her at a pastrycook’s shop, where old ladies 
go to eat mulligatawney soup and read the supplement of the Zimes. 

Well, we went up to Cuar.es’s sitting-room, such a dusty place, and 
so dreadfully untidy, up at the top of a flight of dirty stairs,'and with 
two doors. The one outside had a ticket on it to say that somebody 
would be back at three o’cloek; and when Cuar.es went out to geta 
corkscrew to open some wine (for he had lunch all set out quite nicely), 
he told us to be quiet, and if anyone knocked not to say “‘ Come in.” 

Now what do you think we did. If you tell anybody about it I'll 
never speak to you again. We got Cuargs’s wig out of a box and 
put it on, and covered my dress all over with his great 
no idea how becoming this dress is), and FLoss went to 


own (you've 
ie brother’s 
| bed-room and dressed herself in an Inverness cape and an old felt hat 


that she found there, and then we sat down at the table and pretended 
to be writing about law. 

Wasn't it fun? Well, presently back came Cuar.es, as we thought, 
and to frighten us, gave a great rap at the door, but we made our 
voices gruff, and both screamed out, “Come in;’’ when who should 


thing; and then Foss was so frightened that she took the wide-awake 
off, and her hair tumbled down just as the horrid old fright put on his 
spectacles. And then he went down stairs muttering and mumbling, 
and met CHARLES coming up with the corkscrew, so that it was all ex- 
plained. And who do you think it was, dear? Why old Mr. Gromry, 
the lawyer, and Cuarzs’s best client ; but he came back afterwards, 
and was such a delightful old fogey, for he gave us a box to see 
Africaine. Cuares says he shall tell a great author all about our 
dressing up, and that a play shall be written about it. 


You dear old thing, I wish you were here with, Bea. 


NOTICE.—On the 18th of December, price Twopence, being an extra 
Number, with numerous tllustrations, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF FUN. 
The list of Contributors will be published shortly. 


Now ready, printed on Tonep Paper, price Twopence, 
‘‘GONE FROM THE HELM.” 


Londoa: Puinted by JUDD & GLASS, Phaonix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Praprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—November 25, 1565. 
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RESENTIMENTS. 


OOKING lately in at Lacy’s, at the photographic faces 





a 


Of the many Thespian races who are living or have gone ; 
I began aloud to wonder on the next dramatic blunder, 
Which my criticism’s thunder would be exercised upon. 


(Passing MENKEN as Mazeppa, on her omnibus high-steppe/,) 

There was glorious Panrra—there were Bruuincton and Too.r: 
There was Buckstone slyly winking—there was pretty Eily sinking, 
There was Rip Van Winkle drinking like a poor besotted fool. 


There were Kare and Eten Terry, looking beautiful and merry, 
Wiuppicoms about to bury poor Ophelia in her tomb ; 
There was Sotuern as Dundreary, Fanny Josepus as a Peri: 


There was Richard Pride all beery, there was Manfred in his gloom. 


And I thought on all the pleasure that each photographic treasure 
Had afforded, in my leisure, twenty times apiece to me ; 

But I’m only what one calls a man—e’en chronic Winkle palls a man, 
And only Camaralzaman remains for me to see! 


I’m beginning to get weary of dramatic desert dreary, 

And I ask myself a query, when will novelties begin ¥ 

But, alas! there’s nothing novel, from the “ Lane”’ to barn and hovel, 
Until Harlequin Lord Lovel, Goody Two Shoes, Gaffer Gin! 

As I turn away from Lacy’s, I’m detected making faces 

As I scan the queer oasis now unfolding to my view ; 

It’s a green I can’t admire, for it comes of coloured fire, 

I’m beginning now to tire of it—green, or red, or blue! 


Seedy sprites for ever vaulting, seedy metre ever halting, 
Men of “ property ’ 
And the foolish culmination in a weary “ transformation,” 

Whose complete elaboration takes a twenty minutes’ space ! 


cobalting eighteen-penny devil's face : 


Then the green and crimson fire, and the women hung on wire 
Rising higher, rising higher 
And the never-failing “ rally,” and the fine old crusted sally, 


And the 


All the stockings gone in ladders—then the sausages and bladders, 
And the 
And the 
And the everlasting jangle of the mutilated rhymes, 


oh, their bony, baggy knees! 


“ Ladies of the Bally,”’ and the fays who sniff and sneeze! 


chromes, and greens, and madders, that I've seen five thousand times: 
glitter, gauze, and spangle, and the clown turned in the mangle, 


There's that fickle Covent Garding, promised operas retarding, 
a] (ts And perhaps for aye discarding, in their love of Dividend ; 

‘ LPS 3 Js ' But they’ve failed in English operer, and wisely think it properer, 
. by pantomime tiptop-erer their balance sheet to mend ! 


So, with gorg-c-ous Aladdin, dream of during swell and cad in, 
(Who are always to be had in for a showy pantomime), 

And abandoning old trammels, wean poor Opera on mammals, 
In the shape of four live camels, draped as in Aladdin's time. 
So I turn away from Lacy’s, making unbecoming faces 


At this Pantomime oasis,—fun and fire, and leg and rhyme! 





ProressinG unbelievers, with a turn for “argufying the pint.” 
Men who mix a salad better than any other men. 


Men who don’t mix a salad better than any other men, but who | 


insist on mixing it. 


Men who ask you to listen while they read out aloud something in a 


book or a newspaper. 


Men who ask you to listen while they read out aloud something they | 


have written themselves. 

Men who ask you to read out aloud something they have written 
thomselves, and to suggest any little improvement that may occur to 
you. 

Men who tell stories that run one into another, so that you find it 
very difficult to get away at the end of any of them. 

Men who spit. 

_ Men who whistle, and never leave off whistling. 
* Men who only leave off whistling to spit. 

One-idea’d men. 

One-legged dancers. 

One-character comedians. 

Men who have not learned anything all their lives, and are now 
I imming the art of memory from a teacher of mnemonics. 


Hero-worshippers of the common stamp, by whom such pure-minded, | 
earnest persons as GARIBALD! are rendered ridiculous, and who, if they 


thould chance to go so far out of the obvious track as to idolize 
ROWNING, would very soon make that poet as tedious as Turren. 
Men who have been treated scandalously by the Horse Guards, or 


a : 
VOL. tm. 


| 
MEN ONE WOULD MUCH RATHER NOT MEET. 
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the Board of Trade, or the Royal Academy, or the Custom House, or 
the Paving Commissioners, or the er or the Marylebone 
Vestry, or the House of Lords, or the East India Department. 





| Men who have quarrelled with all their relations. 
| Men who have been betrayed and abandoned in the most heart!oss 
| Manner by all their friends. 
Men who have been persecuted and swindled by a gencral cone- 
| spiracy of everybody. 

Men who imitate popular actors. 
| Men who are always asking, “‘ Don’t you think so!" 
Men who are always “ putting a case.” 

Men who agree with you too much. 

Men who “ feel compelled to join issue with you there.” 

Men who are technically enthusiastic on the subject of art, without 
| having any practical knowledge of it whatever. 
| Men who will go on drinking the best wine you can put before them, 
and, when asked how they like it, will reply, a Oh, pretty well; but 
‘the fact is, you know, it’s perfectly immaterial to me what I drink.’ 

Parvenus in the army. 

Prigs in the Church. 

Men who have sat for their borough and have been unseated on 
_ petition. ’ 

Men who have received a testimonial. 

Genealogists. 

Men who quote SHAKSPEARE. 

Men who quote Brnon. 

Men who quote Antemus Warp. 

Men who quote anybody. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By THe SAunrTerer in Sociery. 













outsid: ‘ those f ct families that 


have h ith rto ruled our destinies. 
The appointment of Mr. Goscuen 
is a good omen—t! substitution of 
E anybody for Sir Roverr Pere. 
f g would have been a change the 
| better, the selection 


of 31n. CHICHESTER 
é FORTESCUE a singu- 
larly good one. I 
should like to see 


» OSTANSFELD back, 

= and should like 

a place or two 

on the ‘Treasury 

4, : benches kept va- 

ly cant, or held by 

"4, 1 td wal ming pans, for 

| a few of the 

5 “ youngsters ’’— 
the untried boys like Joun Srvanr Mitt and Proressor Fawcett. 

Tue Bread and Butter Controversy has had one result. ‘The Dons 


have been trotted out. Inthe good old days they would have ignored 
the discussion and tre ated the undergrads with silent contempt. But 
even they are compelled now to move a little with the times, and the Zimes 
80 first one and then another big gun of Dondom opened. But in- 
stead of blazing away at the audacious assailants of their cherished 
abuses, they have been firing at one another. Censors and Canons and 
ex-Censors have squabbled among themselves, and what is worse have 
the enemy see it. 


So that if the ‘y don't get any reform of abuses, the 


undergrads will have done what clown and pantaloon will be « loing in 
another month’s time: they knocked at the door “of the Bentor 
Common Room, and then laid down on the threshold. Out e » the 
Dons and tumbled over th em, and getting up fell to fis ae among 


betr: ayes l the 
‘ their 


not ¢ nly 


he mn ti » lis) 


1 
ids | Have 


induc 


, the undergr: 
Sent have 


th: mselves, By the 


old boys into quarreling even 


English. In a letter tothe Zimes, of the 23rd, the Rev Os IRNE 
Gonvon, late Senior Censor of Christ Church, asks 

Why s power an p wit u Li »b eparat ‘rom co mon interest 
and sympathy and feeling !’’ 


‘Why tsthey 7"’ And also, why és 
simplest rul vlish gramn 
’"—the result of the gre 


We repeat, with deep sy mpathy 
tutors of colley orant of the 
Ov American books of * humour’ 


es 1g gs of Ex lar ¢ 


it success of 


Artemus Ward—there is enough, and more than enough. People are 
getting tired of them, and won't take the trouble to read them. I 
experienced some feeling of repugnance when I took up the Orpheus 

Kerr Papers, but I hadn't read far before I found myself thoroughly 
enjoying them. I mention this because those, who, surfeited with 
Americanisms, pass 0. C. X. by, will miss a great treat. ‘There is more 
real humour and less reliance on slang and bad spelling in these pages 
than in any other Yankee joke-book (bar Big] [ have ever seen. 


The author really knows what a joke is, though he doesn't spell it 


with a “g.”’ If you want a hearty 

steed "’ and his visit to a Government oflice—the attack of the Southern 
Confederacy and the supposed death of Jim Sxyxry—and the Cotton 
Seminary. 

Tur twopenny Blood and Culture of the / Wall Gazette is always 
amusing. ‘That a staff of professional rnalists : ld assume airs 
of fashionab! superiority is a great } ke. But the paper is ¢ yer 
and otherwise a credit to journalism—its theatrical criticism being at 
times excellent. The notice this department of the Pall Mali has 
attracted should make its managers more careful in the choice of a 
deputy when the regular critic is dinit ¢ with the other noblemen. 
The di puty who went to notice Soctety took a pleasant cr ppe in his 
review. I don't mind his talking ard our not looking for society 
in Tottenham-court-road ’"—though to be su ne might as well do 
that as expect to find Pall Mall in an obscure street off the Strand. 
Nor do I wonder—because the present state of the Englsh drama 
makes young critics morbidly sensitive on that point—that he affects 
to discover French origin for a thoroughly Enelis piece | LUSe 
“there is salmons in both.” I could pass ver his want of a know- 
ledge of what can be done on astage and what can’t, as the author 
constructs his piece. But really that any one who pretends to have 
seen Society once should confuse Tom Stylus. the literary hack, with 
Daryl, the ex-dragoon, is too absurd—at least if he assumes to be 





let 





FUN. 


' 
; 


ORD RUSSELL’S Ministry, as far as it 
has gone as yet, promises very well. 
He seems to have discovered that 
talent is to be found somewhere | 


| for hire. 
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“ven a deputy critic. The 








gi _ men employed on the penny press, 
which the JP. . affects to despis eem to mt to earn their mone y 
more honestly than the noblemen ‘who infuse blood and culture into 
the toned-paper pages of the aristocrat of Sallsbury -street. 

Wuat on earth has become of the ‘Traffic-Regulation Act that em- 





powered the Corporation to assist street circulation ? I was ten 
minutes getting trom St. Clement’s Church to Temple Bar in a 
Hansom the other day, and had crawling in front of me all down 


tan empty brick-cart, a Pickrorn’s van, and a waggon- 
to say nothing of the numbers of empty cabs plying 


t some Stop } put to th is—heavy vaggon S 


F leet-stre« 
load of manur 
There 


1 a | 
ought to be 


should be made to go round, empty carts should be turned back, and 
crawling flies sent to a stand. “ But there appears to be no one to do 


this—the po 
purpose of exchangn 


Tue mystery of ** Hatch-ups 


slice sti hag in the middle of the street apparently for the 
od-mornings’”’ with the bus-drivers. 

is explained—it is Beeton’s Christmas 

Annual. Dr. Manicouip prescribes for All the Year Round. But 

what is The T welfth hing er of the Left Hand but One Lord Dundre 2ar 7 
thinks it must be the big toe of your right foot. I give it up. 
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A PARTING WISH. 
I am lk 


aving thee in sorrow, 
I am leaving thee in tears ; 
For we cannot meet to-morrow, 
And we may not meet for years. 
would ask a trifling token— 
Some unheeded, worthless thing— 
That may prove thy faith unbroken 
(Say a watch, love, or a ring). 


I 


Nay, I dare not ask thee, 
lor thy gem-bedizened hand ; 
Since my future is but shady, 
As afluirs at present stand. 
And I feel my paltry earnings 
Vhich are cighty pounds a year), 
Hardly justify these yearnings 
For the daughter of a Peer 


Yet a moment let me linger— 
If ‘tis only to remark 
That the ruby on thy finger 
Glistens grandly in the ¢ irk. 
While thine eyes, like sister-spangles, 


On the cheek of Night appear, 
As a costly jewel dangles 


lan 8s ear. 


From an Ethioy 


) , , 
But a glance at thy repeater 


(Which is worth a deal of cash), 
Says that ‘Time is even ile« ter 


htning’s vivid fla 
How the toy appears to glitter 

Do you know, it seems to me 
That a watch like this is fitter 


lor a man, love, than for thee. 
> > 


I would he: 
To some soit a 


Than the lig 


ir thee off, enraptured, 

nd sunny clime; 

Dut perhaps we might be captured 
In about a fortnight’s time. 

And however soft and sunny 

Such a climate might be found, 

We should want a little money 

Were it only fifty pound! 

is better wi love, 

Though the tear 


should part, 


is on my cheek, 


It 


And I feel my manly heart, love, 
Much too full to let me Bp ak. 
‘Tis in vain I seek to stifle 


13k +} 
ilke Lie 


Signs of agony se :— 
By the way, ['l take the trifle 
y ; : Le 
That I mentioned, if you please. 
SHAKESPEARIAN NOTE. | 
ANOTHER new railway pede a is being built over the river on which | 


‘PARE were living now he Ww ould have to 
4 for the quality of Mersey # 


of Va 
too lines b i r numerous. 


tands. If Siax 
line in his W/ plead 
and rather extens 


alter a Lice, 


(8)trained, 


the 


. , 


ively 


e's manufactory like a sort of 


Why is a workman at Musens. Pr 
( han lelier ? bec AUSsé a cand ib’ 


: . 
acs 


lady, 


a 


| 
| 


ee 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue hackneyed critic who has spent the greater portion of his 
literary existence 1n poring over conventional twentieth-rate novels, 
and in wading through the sea of sensational fustian with 


EU N. 





i 


which light literature is flooded, turns. with a feeling of genuine | 


unaffected pleasure to such a work as that which 
subject of the present article. 
Penury, is the title of an original five-act drama, by a Mr. FrepErick 
Acar. Originality in dramatic literature resembles, in one respect, the 
word “‘paletét,”” inasmuch as many have Jaid claim to it who can make 


out no title whatever, and consequently the pleasure of the critic is 


forms the | 
Indigence and Exuberance, or Wealth and 


enhanced when he finds himself engaged in reviewing a work | 


which not only professes to be original, but actually is so. 

The drama has never, we believe, been produced upon the 
stage, and Mr. 
complain of the “decline of the drama’ than the thousands of play- 
goers who have never sent a drama to a manager, and had it refused. 

The play (which, for the most part is written in blank verse) opens 


FREDERICK AGAR has, no doubt, better reason to | 


with the following dialogue between Mrs. Lydia Elliott (wife somchow | 


or other of Sir Lucius Elliott, a ruined gamester), and her little boy. 


Lyd. Oh child, child! do not bother so; 
Child. But, Ma, dear, when will Pa come home? 
So very hungry. 
Lud. Alas! dear Frederic, when I do not know. 
We must wait patiently till he arrives. 
Poor child! I wish you had a better Pa, 
And I a kinder husband; but, alas! 
So it is, the demon drink does hold him there. 
In that horrid house—it is a den— 
For those that are in’t are most wicked men. 
Child. Oh, yes! Ma, but why do you let him go? 
Lyd. My child! my ehild! do not, | prithee ask 
Me hurtful questions; oh, they pierce my heart 
To it’s inmost, it’s deepest place,—it’s core. 


Iam 


There is asimple pathos about this that would unman the most 
battered theatrical hack that ever occupied a stall. The contrast 
between the gentle love of Mrs. Lydia and the coarse brutality of 
the dissipated baronct, her husband, is artistically shown in the fol- 
lowing dialogue which ensues upon Sir Lucius’s entrance :— 


Lue. Pshaw, Lydia, tears again, thou art for e’er 
Thus trying to leap, fondle, and embrace 
In this soft way, ‘tis only foolish trash. 

No more! you condescend far too much 
Alre ady, £0 no more of your ass-like 
Unthoughtful nonsense; really it make 
One feel quite hideous. 

Led. Oh, Lucius, you once flew thus to me. 
If you would do it once again what joy 
Should I enclasp; how my fond heart would love; 
O, bursting it weuld be, for joy once true 
Wouldtherein reign and fast with pleasure; it 
Would beat, and happiness would grant a boon 
To thee and me. O what fine radiency 

Would reign in wedded hfe—the honeymoon: 
Instead with voice so harsh, what cadency. 

The virtue of Mrs, Lydia is assailed by one Sir Thomas Milford, a 
false friend of Sir Lucius’s, and a duel takes place between them in 
consequence. Just as the gentlemen are about to fight, their friends, 
Count Ingleford and Judson enter :— 

C. Ing. Well, really, dear Judson, if here is’nt 
A duel. 
Jud. Ay, so there is; what are we to do, dear Ingleford? 
Ing. Between Milford and Lucius, too, the 
Idea. You go part them, Judson. 
Jud. No, 1 cannot, I happen not to have 


My sword or else 1 quickly would, my dear Ingleford. 
C Jng. Here’s mine, my dear fellow. (Offers sword. 
Jud. Ay, yours doesn’t hardly fit my hand, my dear, 

Sir, therefore, I have th’ honour to decline it. 
C. Ing. Aha, aha, I see, dear Judson, it 


Does not fit, sir, your courage : 
Jud, Nor yours, Ingletord: 
C. Ing. Weil, not exactly ; 
Jud. Well, never mind, we will look on; 
C. Ing. Yes, so we will, and see fair play 
(The combat lasts about four or five minutes, when Lucius is killed; at the final 
Llow enter Lyvia, who rushes and catches Lucius in her arms. 


minutes, is a sensation which 
} itre. Sir Lucius is killed, and 
his widow and child are reduced to actual beggary. The lady is dis- 
covered in the next scene in the act of imploring alms from a pampered 
menial, who turns out to have been in her employ in happier days. 


A duel, which lasts about four or fiv 
ought to make the fortune of any th 


~ 


Footman. You brute, vou, co 
Impostors, or I’ll call a policeman 
And have you up, you wretehed people, you 
Lyd. Sir,dare youfloutme? If I recollect 
Aright, thy name is Thomas Bedford, thou 


Us'd to be under-footman to my husband 
Sir Lucius Elliott 

Fovt. Well, if it is not that base woman, that 
Most horrid Mrs. Elliott apart). 1 used 
To be in your employment—th’ idea 
Oh, impudent, most horrid baggage, ou 
Upon you for thus telling Les. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
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Away; to think—the idea—well did ; : 
You ever. (Bait, harshly, shutting the door.) 
However, the lady eventually finds a home in the house of Christopher 
Heartwell, a good man, whose only fault is that he blasphemes horr!- 
bly. There is a touch of nature about the following soliloquy In 


i 
which the good soul indulges when he has despatchcd Mrs. Lydia to 
bed, which is worth quoting :— 
Christ. Poor lady, I fear she is very ill 

Too, as well as fatigued: if she isshe 
Shall soon have doctors to her; for I dare 
Say she believes in them; though I myself 
Do not like them atall; however, she 
Shall have one to-morrow. In the meantime 
I will go bed. 

These candles ain't good ones. 
Holloa! the candle is out now, and we 
Have no more matches, What shall Ido? Oh! 
I will co to bed without one; I shall see; a 
I shall see. (Erit.) 


In the third act, Frederick Elliott, the son of Mrs. Lydia, 
has grown up to be a fine young fellow of fourteen or so, and he loves, 
and is beloved by one Julia Hazlerigg, the only daughter of a wealthy 
baronet. The pair are discovered by Sir George Hazlernigg, “an 
avaricious aristocrat,” and separated. However, the young lady 
eventually escapes, and joins her lover, and the happy pair elope to 
America. The fourth act is enriched with witty dialogues (between 
two clowns, Hungry and Drone) which are in SuakesrkEane’s happiest 
style. Here is one of them :— ‘ 

D-one. You can get tired of sleeping as well as eating, can’t you? you hungry ool 

Hung. Now, by my faith, I'll prove that to be a lie. 

Drone. Prove it, then. 

Hung. Why, to prove it, then, thou art always asleep; therefore, never tired of 
sleeping. 


(Lights a candle.) 
(Drops eandie.) 


Drone. Thou liest, Hungry; am I asleep now? 

Hung. Vhy wit thou indulgest in the soundest sleep ; therefore a fool always 
aslee p. 

Drene. Well, and what are you? 

dung. Pma tool— 

Drone. I'm glad you know that. 

Jiung. But thou art one of double weight. 

Drone. 1 didn’t know it before. 

dung. But you do now, 


Drone. No 1 don't. 

Hung. Then why like a fool? 

Drone. Vecause, because-—— 

Hung. You can't help it. 

In the fifth act we are introduced to the Elliott family, who are re- 
siding in New York, where Frederick has, somehow or other, made a 
large fortune. Sir George and Lady Hazlerigg appear upon the scene, 
bless the young couple, and their two children ; 

Lady Il. Yes, dearest child, receive our love, and with 
True joy help us give it all. 

Ist Child. O, Freddy, who are they; don’t they talk funny. 

2nd Child. 1 don’t know who they are; he scems a new 
Pa, and she like a new Ma. 

Softened by this baby prattle, the family rush into each other's 
arms, in a gush of universal reconciliation. 

Surely, surely, in the present dearth of dramatie talent, the metro- 
politan managers will rush to Mx. Frepenick Acan, and lay their 
cheque-books at his feet. 


oe 


TOUJOURS GAI! 


Bonny young lad with the eyes of blue, 

W hose life is a merry-go-round of joy, 
Though you have friends both tried and true, 
With roses and lilies your path to strew, 

Just think of the morrow a bit, my boy. 


You love to be tamed with winning wile 
Looking under the lids of a maiden coy, 
You'll say, perhaps, how a sunny smile 
And stolen whisperings time beguile 
But think of the morrow a bit, my boy. 


You give them “ eyes their own eyes to take,” 
You throw off their love like a broken toy; 
But women are weak, and hearts may break, 
When pillows are wet for a stripling’s sake 
Sv think of the morrow a bit, my boy. 
“} ling away care,”” you sing as you sit. 
* Life is all golden. Where's the alloy fF’ 
Tis jolly, I know, when the pipes are lit, 
And the table flashes with jovial wit 
Still, think of the morrow a bit, my boy. 


In your little world there is sorrow and strife : 
Hanny has lost his darling Foy, 

Cuances has married a heartless wife, 

Eprru has entered a loveless life— 
There may be a morrow for you, my boy! 


TT 
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CONSOLATIONS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


Whip (to party who has come a cropper) :—*‘ How's IS LEGS—RACK’ARDS OR FOR’ARDS ¢ 
Croppered Party .—* Bacx’arps!”’ 
rap ee aes See ae (And he rides off.) 
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THE GREAT BUTTER-SLIDE TRICE. THE PLOT OF A ROMANCE. 


As performed in the laughable Pantomime of A s* Gane foe toon an Oe = spot, 


HARLEQUIN ALMA MATER, But one was thinking and one was not, 





| Ox Tue Biewic, Tug Butter, anp Tue Rott. In exactly the old, old way. 
: _, Rs - Let the proud Earl feast in his gilded halls, 
Scenr.—The exterior of Tom Tower, Christ Church. Enter Crown, in But the sound of a maniac’s curse 
undergraduate gown and cap. Rings ever and aye round the castle walls, | 


Ccown.—Hullo! Here weareagain! See whatI got here! (Pro- That shelter the grim Fitz-Urse. 


duces an ounce of butter.) I got all that for sixpence, and they gave For the gory head of a patriot sire 
me a penny loaf in—for twopence more! Yah! Here goes. Shall smile on a long-lost son, 
| (He makes a butter-slide outside Christ Church gate.) ’Ere an island home shall be girt with fire, 
Yah! See what I'vedone. (Anocks.) Here! hullo! sir! Please, And a victory lost and won. 
| I'm writing to the Times ! There’s an empty chair in the ingle nook 
Gate opens. Enter hurriedly Oty Don. And a trivet against the wall ; 





There’s a ghastly stain inthe Domesday book, 


Ory Don.—Eh? what? Writing tothe Zimes? I and o mystery cheondath all 


(He falls down on the butter-slide.) | 
(Immense delight of audience at seeing him caught.) Old Peter the Beadsman breathes a sigh 
As he passes the churchyard lone, 
Where the bones of the best and the bravest lie, 


Feats of Arms. All under a milk-white stone. 


_ Tue Court Journal says that the suppression of the men in armour | But winter and summer there lies a blot 
| in the Loxp Mayor's procession this year is due to the fact that On the scutcheon of grim Fitz-Urse ; 
| Epwarp tug Brack Parixce got elevated last year, and sat down on And the two stood there, in the self-same spot, 
| analderman. Was it surprising that he should be intoxicated when As I said in the opening verse. 
| he had had his head ina casque all day r ee 
















A DIZZY HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY. 






A C ao MORE HONOURED IN THE Breacn THAN THE OnSERVANCE. It is not a fact, we believe, that a song entitled “ Ben é Ridicolo,” 
“~ see -DWAKD CustT-oMm sitting to try cases in which he is the! which is very popular at fashionable concerts just now, is dedicated 
| a the Leader of the Opposition. 
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MRS. BROWN GETS A TREASURE. 


Ir she’s only half as good as her character as the lady give me, she 
will be a servant, as certainly was a quiet, genteel woman, a-livin’ in 
the Old Kent-road, and never did I see door-steps better cleaned, nor 
a house neater, with the parlours small, as looked cheerless through 
fancy papers in the grate, where I should have had a bit of fire. 

I don’t think I ever see so many picters of ministers together in 
my life in ong room, as turned out as she had known a-many, and was 
constant at the large chapel by the Elephant and Castle; not as I 
cares for them places myself, as I considers much the same as 
theayters for a Sunday evenin’. 

I’m sure the way as she spoke for that young woman with a tearful 
eye quite made me take to her. But of all the creatures as ever I 
got under my roof it was that young woman as the lady said would 
prove a treasure, 

Up in the mornin’ she never was till I’d tore the bell down, and 
obliged for to take in the milk myself over and over agin, and in her 
bed, leastways ought to have been, by ten every night. 


UN. 


She come into my place with nothin’ but what she stood up in and | 


a blue bandbox tied up in a white ’ankercher, a-sayin’ as her box 
would foller, and so it did, as was empty I could see through the man 
a-liftin’ of it easy over the gate and her a-takin’ it, a-thinkin’ I didn’t 
see through its comin’ at dark, but I ain’t got my eyes for nothin’ 
with a gas-lamp in front of our door. 

She says to me on the Monday follerin’ as she come on the Satur- 
day, “If you wouldn’t mind lettin’ me ‘ave half-a-sovereign, as 
would enable me for to get a bit of long cloth and some stockin’s,”’ as 
I did not withhold through a-knowin’ what it is to be short myself. 

I don’t believe as she laid out a penny on it on things as is useful, for 


a-settin’ without over her supper beer, as I allows her half-a-pint, 
and in my opinion quite enough too. 

Eight pounds a year was her wages, and our teapot, as I always 
makes good, and never one to take more than two cups and Brown 
three, as relishes his tea to the last, and won't stand no water-be- 
witched, as the sayin’ is. 


As to cookin’ that young woman know'd no more than a acrobat as _ 


tumbles in the streets, for if she didn’t put the potatoes on as she was 
a-washin’ up the breakfast things, and let ’em boil to starch, as I see 
with my own eyes, 

But what put me out was her pretendin’ to know everythin’, and 
not likin’ to be spoke to; not as I cared much about the cookin’ 
through the week, for Brown was only home to his supper, as I 
looked to myself, but on the Sunday week follerin’ Browny’s aunt 
was a-comin’ to dinner and Mr. and Mrs. Bropums. Sol'd gota 
nice piece of loin of weal and a Bath chap, with some brussels-sprouts 
and potatoes, with a bread-and-butter puddin’ and a apple tart. 

In course I didn’t leave the pastry to her, as I don’t hold with any 
one as does dirty work a-makin’ pies and puddin’s for me, well 
knowin’ as they'll have a hot, heavy hand even if it should be a clean 
one, as isn’t over likely. So I sends the tart to the baker's, and it’s a 
mercy I did, for if that gal didn’t go and put that bread-and-butter 
puddin’ up in the oven and forget all about it, and when it come out 
it was for all the world like a roasted hare for colour, and then she 
ups and says to my face, “Well, you said as you liked it well 
browned.” 

_ I says to her, “ Whatever you do soak that chap well, and don't let 
it boil hard ;’’ but she must have let it gallop, for when it come to 
table no human knife couldn’t make no way into it. 

As to the weal it was raw, though I'd been poisoned all the mornin’ 

with the smell of it a-burnin’, and coals in the drippin’-pan a-flarin’, 
and me only able to call to her over the stairs, through not likin’ to 
leave Brown's aunt, as had come that early as to take up all my 
ime, and if that gal didn’t say as she know'd her work, quite short. 
As to the dinner, however I got through it I don’t know, for if 
e hadn't been and cut away all the fat and kidney from the weal, and 
ld me as she'd always scen it drawed, as she called it, me a-findin’ 
Cutas she’d put it in her grease-pot unbeknown, as she kep’ on the 
Sy through me a-tellin’ her as they was things as I won't have in my 
house , ” 
; It's a mercy as I had a bit of loin of mutton in the house, and went 
down and cooked chops myself, as was sent up hot and hot; and 
Brown was able to cut enough weal for his aunt, as kep’ a-grumblin’ 
ail the time at losin’ of the kidneys. 
Well, that gal she said as she wouldn't miss her chapel was it ever 
» 48 she always kep’ to of a Sunday evenin’; and I says, “ Very 
well, Many Ann, go and welcome; but,” I says, “I think as you 
might find a place of woship nearer nor the Elephant and Castle.’’ 
But I lets her go, as Mus. Grppins was able for to come in to clear 
away the tea, and help me for to mince up the weal for a bit of 
‘upper ; for I don’t hold as a mutton chop round is much for a Sun- 
day's dinner. 
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Well, we got through the supper well, with a bit of toasted cheese 
to make up. Glad I was when they was gone, and Mrs. Grppins 
says, “It’s gone ten, and would you want anything more?” I says, 
“ Ain't that young woman come in?” ' 

“No,”’ says she. ‘* Well,” I says, “Don't you wait,” I says, 
“but them hours won't suit me.” 

We was got up to bed when I heard herring. So Brown he says, 
“Til let her in; don’t say nothin’ to-night.” So he did, and come 
up a-sayin’ as she'd met her brother, and lost her way a-comin’ home, 
and all as I says is “ Rubbish!” 

I was not a-sleepin’ over well, for my heart misgive me about that 
young woman over-sleepin’ herself, and knowin’ as Mrs. Gippins 
would be six to the minute, as any one would be with a hard day's 
wash a-starin’ them in the face, and I heard the clock at the distillery 
strike twelve when I was a-droppin’ off, and of all the smells of 
burnin’ I never did. So I jumps up and says, “ Brown, we're a-bein’ 
burnt in our beds,”’ as only replies “ bother’ through his snores, but 
I opens the door and hollars to him that loud as roused him sudden. 
I says, ‘‘ Mark my words, if it ain't that hussy,” and rushes up to her 
room, as is the front attic, anda noble room too, and if the door 
wasn't locked, though I'd took away the key with my own hands, 
through not a-holdin’ with servants a-lockin’ theirselves in. 

Brown he was up by that time, and give the door one prise sudden 
with his foot and shoulder, and busted it in. 

If that gal wasn’t only just waked up, as had been a-readin’ in bed 
with the candle on her bandbox, as was on a chair by the bedside, all 
a-smoulderin’ away like, and bust in a flame when the door was 
opened, as Brown shoved into the grate, and if there’d been curtains 
to that bed we should all have perished, and if that hussy hadn't got 
sperrits in a bottle, leastways there was the bottle on the mantel- 


; shelf. 
I ketched her a-dryin’ on her stockin’s at the kitchen fire, as she was | 
So I takes the lucifers away and locks her in the room, a-sayin’ as 


So I says, “ You march, my lady, as soon as ever daylight comes.” 


I’d have in the police if she dared to speak, as she never said a word 
till I opens the door in the mornin’ after I'd let in Mua; Gropis, and 
if that creature wasn't dressed in her bonnet and shawl, and says, 
*T’ll leave your house, and am a-goin’ for a cab.” 

I says, “ Leave my house you do; but,” I says, “as to a cab, you 
walked here and might walk away.” 

Well, she bounced out of the place, and never come back till just 
on eleven, as the pot-boy was a-bringin’ Mus. Groprins her noonin’s, 
as the sayin’ is. She says, ‘1 wants my wages and my property.” 


I says, “There's your week's money, as 1'd scorn to keep.” She 
savs, “I'll have a month's.” 
I says, ‘‘ Will you? Do you see anything green about me?’ She 


says to the cabman, ‘ Come in and help me down with my box.” 

I says, “ You stop where you are, cabman—I'm not a-goin’ to have 
my passage and stair carpets all mudded by you.” I says, “* You can 
carry the box down yourself for all that’s in it.’’ She says, “ It was 
that heavy as she couldn't,” 

‘‘ Well, then,”’ I says, “I'll see what's in it.”’ 

Of all the rages as she flew in and abuse was frightful; but as luck 
would have it a policeman were a-passin’. So I calls him in, as shet 
her up pretty quick, and the things as was in that box, all my pro- 
perty, beggars descriptions, as the sayin’ is; but as I'd had quite 
enough of them courts, I wouldn't give her in charge, though the 
policeman would have took hey like a bird. She'd got bed linen and 
a bolster, to say nothin’ of my stockin’s, and a black lace wale and 
two blankets, a8 she must have took out from between the mattrass 
in the front room, and a lot of curtains as I'd got put away, and two 
muslings, as was rough dried, anda pair of Brown's boots. Sol turned 
the wagabone out with her empty box, and clean forgot as I'd let her 
have half-a-sovereign the Monday after she came. 

Well, I thought it was my duty for to call on that lady as give me 
the character, and warn her agin such a impostor; but, law bless you, 
she said as I was very uncharitable, and however was a young woman 
for to be reclaimed, and she let out she know’d nothin’ about her; 
and had never had her in her house. 

So I says, “ Well, mum, you may be very pious and all that, but 
let me tell you as the next time you wants to reclaim any one, try 
them in your own house first, and don't be that charitable with other 
parties. I don't keep no refuge for the destitute under my roof, 
and,” I says, “‘as you're that particular about your chapel, pr’ape if 
you wasn't to give false characters as is all a parcel of lics, it would 
be as well.” A cantin’ old cat, as turned up her eyes and said 
I] wasn't a renewed character, 4s I'd have pers cuted, only Buown 
said as she'd not be worth the trouble, as I Jon't think she were, for 
I’m sure you'd better put up with anything rather than have to go to 
law, as is the way to lose time, temper, money, and everything else, 

jut I only hopes as I shan't never have a treasure recommended to 
me again. 





Why is a Doreas meeting like an assembly of dishonest characters ? 
Because it is such very sew-sew society. 
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A LITTLE ASS-TRONOMER. 
Boy :—“Or say, Motuer, ne YON THE SAAM MUNE 
Mother :—“Drat THE cure! 
ALONE!”’ 
Boy :—* Ot BAIN’T A-TOUCHIN’ OF UN!" 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Bermondsey. 

“‘Wuen things are at the worst they’re sure to mend,” is a saying 
in respect of which Nicuotas will only assert that, supposing such to 
be true, now is the time for them to do so. A splendid opportunity 
now presents itself to Fortune's revolving wheel, and no flies; andif 
life is but a seesaw I object to the present situation of my end of the 
plank. What says the Poet? Why he says, does that gifted writer 
whom I do not remember his name, that “‘ A sorrow's crown of sorrows 
is remembering happier things.’’ Z/at’s where it is, sir; that's where 
the shoe pinches; ¢/at’s where a poor and ruinous old man really finds 
out that his corns are hurting of him. I Aave ‘a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows,” and it’s pretty nearly the only crown I have, or even half 
such. ‘What then?’’’ it may be asked by the individuous and the 


proud, which many is the contumelious upstart as once gladly partook | 


of sherry wine at the old man’s expense, though now exulting over 
he fallen trunk of the monarch of the forest glade, speaking meta- 
phorical. “ What then? Nicuoras, you forlorn and abandoned old 
tout, this ain't the first time you've been down upon your luck. 
You're used to it, you are, you fond and talkative old tipster!’ 
Talkative he may be, and a tipster he is; nor will Nicnoras deny 
that he Aave often been down upon his luck, more’s the pity; but it all 
x upon your condition previous, and the height from which you 
fall. It is one thing to fall off of a easy chair, but quite another guess 
sort of matter to be hurled impetuous from the topmost summit of 
Himalaya’s snowy peak.’ When the Prophet was in com aratively 
humble life—though an honester elderly man never took in Rurr’s 
Guide to the Turf—a ran of bad luck simply meant restricting of him- 
self ina few of his little comforts, and eeping carefully out of the 
way until it should blow over; but since then, sir, Nicuotas had risen 
by his own unaided talent to a pedestal of prosperity quite palatial in 
its character; and at my neelel it is hard to have to begin the world 








AS THEY HAVE UP 


GET THEE TO BED AND L’AVE THE MUNE 
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| perity which, though often nipped in the 


Make your Hay while the Sun Shines! 


' 

| Many weary years I've waited, 
But my night won’t turn to day ; 

Till methinks I must be fated 

Never to make any hay! 

| 

| 

| 


Such a cloud I’m always under, 
That the sun—shine how he may— 
Cannot burst that cloud asunder 
So that I may make my hay. 


Some are born and, as I take it, 
Find their hay already made,— 

Have not got the fuss to make it; 
But can rest them in the shade. 


Others, though they have some trouble, 
Get a plenteous crop at last; 

Long rich grass, and not short stubble, 
For their labour in the past! 


Some have storms, and for a season 
Go about with anxious brows ; 

But they grumble without reason, 
For at last they make their mows. 


| ‘Tisn't that my temper’s wilful, 
And I won’t use pick and rake, 
For in making hay I’m skilful, 
But ’tis ether folks’ I make! 


A Steak—or Roast. 


Ir is stated that among the funds in the hands of the 
Corporation of London, there is a sum of two hundred a 
year left in trust ‘‘to burn heretics.’’ As public enter- 
tainments of this sort are no longer provided by a 
paternal government, the sum in question had better be 
handed over to us, as we roast a good many people in the 
course of the year. 


NOT BEFORE IT’S WANTED. 


| Two German inventors announce that they have dis- 
covered a scheme for making wine without grapes. Now 
that the prices of meat are so high why don’t our scientific 
men find out some way of making beef without oxen ? 


Tur Watcu-cry.—* Take care of your pockets.” 


again, there being more competition than ever, and to shrink from the 
Belgravian magnate dispensing of elegant refreshment to the good and 
great on a scale of profusion combined with every delicacy of the 
season and sherry wine down to the humble inmate of alow Ber- 
mondsey lodging-house, though no offence is intended to Mrs. 
Crirrs, than whom a kinder, nor a better woman, though a little 
looking after her rent. 

Many of my Jon's comforters say—and goodness knows advice is 
cheap— Why don’t you take a hair of the dog that bit you? You 
suffered through blind confidence ina noble but over-weighted animal. 
Never mind; have another shy; fling in your old castor to the mng 
once more, and put the pot on!” 

How can I+ 

Sir, the racing season ts over ! 

There is a little money to be got, no doubt, by making bets concern- 
ing of bye-gone historical sportive events, first looking ‘em out in 4 
book, so as to make sure of winning—a plan adopted by certain 
gallant officersin the well-known “ Reindeer”’ case ; but it isn’t every 
day you meet with a thorough fool: at any rate, not in the lower 
orders; and when you do win they sometimes not only refuse to pay, 
but unmanfully forget your period and punch your head, my left eye 
being black at this moment, and can hardly see to write my country- 
bution. 

No, sir; I shall say, like Bensamin Disragui, than whom a cleverer 
political politician, though a little unprincipled: “I am mysei 4 
gentleman of the Press, and I claim no other escutcheon.” Literary} 
labour, Mr. Eprtror, must to Nicnoxas be that sheet-anchor of pros- 
bud, ultimately unfurls its 
wings upon a prouder pedestal than ever! And he will accordingly 
commence as soon as possible his Review of the Sportive Season 0 
1865, as well as his 

History or Knurr ANd Speiy! 


lig ; NICHOLAS. 
P. S.—I have a good thing for next year's Derby. 
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| FROM OUR STALL. 

Tue new Olympic comedy of the Cleft Stick is a very funny repro- 
duction of a three-act piece recently played at the Palais Royal, called 
Le Supplice d’un Homme. It is well written, well acted, and entirely 
successful. The adapte r, Mr. JOHN OxEN FORD, has pruned that portion 
of the dialogue and situations that were “risky,’’ with admirable tact. 
He has avoided the “improper,” and at the same time preserved the 
fun. The dialogue is charmingly ambiguous and cuts like a two- 
edged sword. Allusions are made which, though they can only be 


. 


thoroughly understood by the man about town who looms from a private 





young ladics just released from the schoolroom, who occupy the 
stalls. Having said that the Cleft Stick is well acted, it is hardly ne- 
| cessary to compliment Mrs. St. Henny, Mus. Sreruens, or Mr. 
Horace Wican. But new faces dcmand special notice. Muss 
Beavcierc, who plays Miss Carnaby Fix, is likely to prove a valuable 
addition to the light troupe of the Olympic, and Mr. Freperick 
| YounGE is, we think, on the high road to fame. 
| that theatre was under the direction of Mr. Puerps. As Mr. 
| Tackleback, a fast man, the sort of person who is something between 
| a gentleman and a gent, he made, in playbill parlance, a decided hit. 
King Jokn is a very gorgeous spectacle, full of the pomp, pride, and 
| panoply of cruel feudality. The scenery and dresses are appropriate 
| and splendid. The tent of Phillip, the procession of the Pope's 
| Legate, the abbey of Swinstcad by moonlight, and the battle-scenes, 
will long be remembered by those who love to see their SHAKESPEARE 
in grand fotlette. We must be pardoned the use of a hackneyed 
phrase, and say that the revival retiects infinite credit on the taste and 
spirit of the management. Of the acting we can only speak 
with qualified praise. If blank verse should be spoken gutturally 
then our modern tragedians are very fine tragedians indeed. Mr. 
Purirs declaimed, but exhibited none of the king-craft of the wily 
John. Miss Atkinson’s reputation is fortunately established, or her 


rendering of Constance would have injured her in public estimation. | 


Mr. AnpExson lends to Faulconbridge 2 martial bearing, but he is too 
rude of voice and rough of manner. ‘The son of Richard of the lion 
heart was a high-spirited, chivalric knight, and not a mettlesome 
freebooter, nor the sort of rugged robber, described by Scott, who 


** Gave his bridle-rein ashake, 
With, adieu for evermore.”’ 
Men with such voices should not be six feet high but twenty. <A plague 
upon this croaking tragedy. It is pleasant to turn our thoughts from 


We remember | 
| . ef : P . | 66 Sa ntend ere = * “ ill i - oe 
| this gentleman a very excellent comedian at Sadler's Wells, when | Of principles carefully cut and dried I preserve a remarkable stock ; 
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THE ANCIENT MINISTER. 


| Ir was an ancient minister, of seventy years and three; 


box, are comic to the perceptions of the dowagers, frisky matrons, and | 


‘“ Now, who art thow, with the wrinkled brow, would’st form a 
Ministree ?”’ 

Then up and spake that ancient wight, and feebly chuckled he: 

“The son of a noble duke am I, and the father of AMpERiExE! 

“‘ My father’s lands they were broad and wide, for the dukery stretches 
fair 

From the houses of Covent-garden to the houses of Russell-square. 

“And whether the Whigs whom he loves are i”, or whether the Whigs 
are out, 

A Dvxke or Bepronrp is certain and sure to know what it's all about. 

“Then as for myself I am pretty well known, as the pilot who 
weathered the storm 

Of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the earliest bill of Reform! 


And of course you remember a man of my name who laid down his 
head on the block. 


“By Jove, I declare that it does me good just to think of my ancient 
fights; 

And to talk about Magna Charta, Lonny Somens, Free Trade, and the 
Bill of Rights.” 


A man of the people uplifted his voice, angrily shouting, “ Indeed ? 

No doubt you were all very well in your day, but I fancy you've run 
to seed ! | 

“ And who are the men to stand by your side, and to lead us along to 
the fray? = 

Fecbly the ancient minister said, ‘‘ There’s Woop and there's Gronory 


'»? 


Grey! 


‘“‘ And who are the men for the land to trust, the men to think and 


* 9 
- 


to work } 
Feebly the ancient minister smiled, and talked about Epmunp Bunrxs! 
‘“Well, goodness be praised, there’s GLapstonr—-/e won't let you go 
far to the bad!” 
Feebly the minister chuckled and said, “ GLapstonr—he’s only a lad! 


“ And well I remember the days gone by, when never a man of his 


it, and to thank Mr. Atrrep Rayner for his kingly and musical | 


rendering of Phillip, of France, and to admire Miss Rosr Leciekca, 
who played Blanche. These artists spoke their lines and did 
not thunder them. The Prince Arthur of Master Pexcy Rosg.ie 
was a piece of highly-finished miniature painting. Its delicacy con- 
trasted with the traditional tones, looks, rolling of eyes, and syllables 
of the Hubert, who is evidently an adept in the melodramatic but 
not in the tragic art. In the scene where the young prince pleads to his 
keeper for his eyes, we saw a lady in the boxes hide her face, and rest 
it on her husband's shoulder. The picture presented to her maternal 
imagination was too terrible, but she bore the physical agonics of 
King John with fortitude. It is a pleasant sight to look upon is beau- 
tiful Drury-lane, crowded with well-dressed spectators, listening 
lovingly to their Suakrsreare. But ch! if the actors would not give 
him so much voice! Really his lines are sufficiently forcible and 
striking not to require such ear-splitting sort of aid. 


The Three Witches. 


“'WueEwn shall we three mect again £”’ is a question long since put. 
Was it ever answered? Wethink not. That the three witches did 
recently mect we can, however, assert without fear of contradiction. 


The columns of the 7imes of a few davs back will bear us cut: 
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We only ask, was it necessary—was it even that the 
“three witches’ should make a parade of so very « lose a union ? 


desirable 





| A Storm in a Beef-tea-pot. 

Tue surgeon of one of Her Masrsty’s jails in India has got into a 
scrape for administering beef-tea to one of the Hindoo prisoners who 
was sick in hospital. The man is cured, but complains that the 
government had no right to set him up by such means, a8 he has 
thereby become a pariah. The worthy criminal had in fact set his 
life upon his caste, and was prepared to stand the hazard of the die, 
which the inconsiderate humanity of the Feringhees would not 
permut. 


Sees 


A 





years 

Would have dared to sit at the council board with quiet and elderly 
peers!” 

Drowsily nodded t!e ancient head, but still you could hear him say, 

‘What the nation wants is a larger stock of elderly men like 
Gey!” 

And still in his sleep he muttered, like one who dreamt of his work, 

* Test—and Corporation— Reform—the late Mr. Exmunp Bunke!”’ 

And the man of the people lowered his voice, and said as he turned 
away, 

“ You are rather too old for the place ; no doubt, you were all very well 
in your day !”’ 








Answers to Correspondents, 


ee 


Juvenis writes to tell us he is young, handsome, and interesting. 
He desires to move in good society, and wishes our advice as to a elub. 
We should think a goose club would be most congenial. 

S1c6ma.—Not quite so good. ‘The Chili verses lack fire, the Jamaiea 
have too much of the Jam about them. 

Fusnos.—You complain that the press took no notice of a seene 
that took place on the sixth representation of the drama. But, my 
dear sir, dramatic critics only attend at the first performance as a 
duty, and are not likely to go again if the piece be a bad one. 
You can hardly expect them to act asa sort of police. The conduct 
you complain of was gross—you should have drawn attention to it 
the next day. 

W., Swansea.—Almost illegible. Please send a clean copy 

J. F., Thirsk.—We have not the cruelty to inflict “The Cattle 
and the Yorkshire dialect on our readers at one blow. 


Your verses on the Beef question 


Plague” 

A Tuve Apminer, Whitechapel. 
do not meat our views. 

Ww. C. C., Cambridge.—Not quite up to the mark—shall we say 
the Hall mark ? 

k. C. P., Brighton.—For the three hundred and sixty-fifth time :— 
We cannot undertake to return rejected M.S. Would-be contributors 
who don’t want to lose their MSS. must do one of two things, they 
must either enclose a stamped and directed envelope, or—better 


still—not send anything at all. 
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MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY. | 


By tus Srovrest or Our Srarr. 





Apo.ruvs Cowpy, my particular friend, or as he will always say, | 
companion of my youth, which I deny, called on me the other morning | 
when I was particularly busy, and begged of me to give him my serious 
attention for a few minutes. I felt somewhat nervous, not that I 
thought he had come.to borrow any money, because, being a Scotch- 
man, my friends are a deal too sharp to try that on with me. I saw 
there was something on Cowpy's mind, for he sat down and contem- | 
plated me in solemn silence. I did not feel comfortable under his | 
scrutiny, for I was in déshalille—a condition in which, I allow, my 
figure is not seen to the best advantage. ‘Sanpre,’’ at length he said 
to me, ** What a size you are round where your waist ought to be!” | 
“Well,” I said, ‘I lke that from you, Dotty,’ for 1 knew from | 

witive information, derived, I admit, somewhat surreptitiously from 

is tailor, that he measured three inches more than I did in that deli- 
cate quarter. I knew that Dotty went up stairs judiciously, and if | 
you walked up Primrose-hill with him, was always stopping, as he said, 
to look at the view. Al! these circumstances combined made me think 
that he need not trouble himself about my figure. So I said, “ All 
right, old boy, we can’t help being fat, can wer’’ He winked at me, 
and said, “‘ We can.’’ I said, “Oh, I know, Banting.”’ ‘“ Bosh! no.”’ 
“What then ?”’ said I. “Gymnastics,” said he. “I have discovereda 
secret that will make you the figure you were at eighteen. Come!” 
““Where?’’ said I. ‘To Maiden-lane,” said he. ‘Gymnastics in 
Maiden-lane,”’ said I, “‘whereabouts?"’ ‘The Old Cyder Cellar. | 
I've been every day for the last three months, and the proprietor has | 
promised to restore to me my figure in no time.” 

I said nothing, for I remembered Do.iy when he was thin, and the 
leas said about his figure at any time the better. He's a dear creature, 
but round shouldered and bent at the knees. I wanted to get rid 
of him, and so promised to meet him at the Gymnasium that afternoon. 

About three I was there. We all, I mean all who have passe 
boyhood, remember the Cyder Cellar as not a bad place to get a chop | 
at night, though there used to be a very ghostly song about a sweep | 
who was about to be hanged, which though cleverly sung, never for a | 
moment enhanced my enjoyment of my supper; but let that pass. 

I did not burst into tears, though I could not help feeling depressed | 
at the sight of poor Cowpy, in a Jersey, and pair of white flanne 1 
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trowsers, white shoes, and a belt, prepared for games. He looked like 
a combination of an alderman and a prize-fighter. E had no idea of 
his size till I saw him thus arrayed—his childhood ad indeed run to 
waist. What was my dismay when I saw him?¢ling wildly to a 
wooden bar and draw up his legs frantically. “ It will give way with 
him,” I exclaimed, with horror. ‘ Don’t be alarmed, we've had it 
made expressly for him,” was the reply of the manager. 

All went off well till, carried away by his feelings, poor Dotty tried 
to revolve on his own axis, and in the attempt his wig came off. I 
fully expected that he would have rushed’ madly from the place, but 
no, he actually replaced his invisible T'ruefitt with a smile, and made 
some playful remark about the fever he had in the spring, when to my 
knowledge he has worn that wig since forty-five, when he was three 
and twenty; and yet that man, although my friend, will go about re- 
marking that he flatters himself he wears better than I do, and in- 
sinuates that we are the same age, when it is notorious that I look ten 
years younger than he does, and am four years his junior. 

But I’m resolved he shan’t go in for gymnastics, and beat me. 
Never! I have gone through a course of dumb-bells already, I have 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ordered a set of flannels. I'll lay anything I'll give him his three | 


months’ start and beat him at anything he likes. I intend to walk a 
mile, run a mile, jump a mile, and hop a mile, that’s my challenge to 
him, and if I get on the gloves with him, he'd better look out for his 
new front teeth. I don’t mind confessing to being thirteen stone, 
though the last time I weighed, which was in Paris, the idiot who 
superintended the operation made me out a great deal more. 


NE eet 


NOTICE.—On the 18th of Decenber, price Twopence, being an extra 
Number, with numerous illustrations, 
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YOUTHFUL HUMANITY. 


Mamma :—“ Poor ARTHUR HAS GOT THE FACE-ACHE, WILLY.”’ 
Willy :—* Au! THEN HADN’T WE BETTER PUT HIM OUT OF HIS MISERY 


AT ONCE?” 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Tue little Strand has reopened with new walls, new roof, new 
ceiling, new decorations, new chairs, new pit entrance, new gallery 
stairs, and the old company. The visitor to the boxes may now 
breathe without difficulty, may laugh at a pun, and applaud a “ break- 
down” without running the risk of asphyxiation. ‘The “ black hole”’ 
at the back of the boxes has been removed, and fresh air circulates 
rampantly where lath, plaster, dust, and the accumulated aspirations 
of past audiences were piled in layers oneuponthe other. The curtain 
rose on Saturday upon the capital farce of Short and Sweet, which was 
followed by an “opera burlesque” called, L’ Africaine, or the Queen of 
the Cannibal Islands. ‘The libretto is the work of Mr. F. C. Burnanp 
—the music, which is original, is from the pen of Mr. Frank Mus- 
Gkave. By this time theatre-goers are tolerably conversant with the 
plot, incidents, and characters of Megyerperr’s <Africaine,. Mr. 

s;URNAND has adhered to the original more closely than is customary. 
Vasco de Gama isa sort of stage pirate, Don Pedro and Don Alva are 
fast young men. Inez is a young lady with modern manners. The 
Grand Inquisitor is something between the starved apothecary and 
& pantomime extinguisher, and the head of Don Diego resembles an 
enormous cauliflower. Nelusko is a “street nigger’’ addicted to mis- 
quotations from SHAKFSPEARR, and Selika is a female Christy Minstrel. 
To Mr. James and to Mr. Tuomas TuHoxrne these last-mentioned 
Principal characters were allotted, and they both acquitted themselves 
irably. Mn. Toorne assumed an air of savage grace, and never 
once, by look or gesture, was betrayed into “‘unfemininity”’ (if there 
such a word ; and if not it is here made a present to the compiler of 
the next new dictionary). In manner and appearance he strongly re- 
minded us of Miss Schwartz, the great heiress in Vanity Fair. Mun. 
James is an excellent burlesque actor, and his dancing is so extraordi- 
Rary that we wonder whether his ‘‘ breakdowns’ are efforts of intuitive 
apg or triumphs of practice and perseverance. Miss Rarnuam, Mrs. 

OLT, Miss Jounstonz, Miss Apa Swanzoroven, and Mr, Storue, 
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By a DIScoNnTENT. 


Yes, autumn is a pleasant time, 
For trees and groves, no doubt, 

For idle lay and poet's rhyme, 
To sing and dream about. 


But when one sees life’s summer pass, 
And autumn then draws near, 

*Tis quite a different thing, alas! 
From autumn of the year! 


The life of man, one’s oft been told, 
Is that of trees, forsooth ; 

Yet, though ’twas said by Homer old, 
It is not all the truth. 


The spring must first have decked the tree, 
Ere autumn strips it bare, 

And summer smiled o’er grove and lea, 
Ere autumn’s garb they wear. 


And pleasant days they've left behind, 


When sun and bloom were rife ! 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 
| 
| 


| Worse luck! one does not always find 
} Their analogue in life ! 


he Ere autumn comes, when spring has flown, 
So short the space between, 

That life, it seems, is doing brown, 
Before it’s well grown green! 


The year is rich with golden fruit 
In autumn, but, behold! 

In life, the metaphor won’t suit,— 
There’s little fruit of gold. 


So, spite of what the blind bard sings, 
Autumn, ’tis but too clear, 

A a ee harvest brings 
To life and to the year! 





THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 


We see that the bootmaker of Lorp Byron has 

poemntes his lordship’s last to the museum at Notting- 

It must be understood, however, that the last is 
connected with no literary feat. 


eee 





also deserve favourable mention. The “ opera-burlesque"’ is full of 
quips and jokes which Mr. Burnanp has taught his admirers to look for 
and appreciate, and indeed so great a favourite is this celebrated comic 
littérateur, that although at the termination of the piece he bowed 
twice from his private box, his audience were not satistied, but insisted 
on his appearing on the stage; and finding that nothing less would 
appease them, Mr. Burnanp good naturedly walked between the drop- 


scene and the foot-lights, and bowedagain. The original music of this: 


“opera burlesque” is creditable to Mr. Frawx Musorave, and 
we are glad to find an English composer fired with emulation of 
the glory of M. Orrennacn, and at the same time too proud to borrow: 
but we fear that in travesties of well-known operas the experiment is 
hazardous. ‘The union of a well-known situation in a popular opera 
with an air encored at music-halls, and sung by dirty little boys, is sure 
to create uproarious delight, whereas original music of equal or greater 
excellence, has to be learned before it can be familiar. This, with all 
respect to Mr. Muscrave’s evident talent, and to three or four 
sparkling melodies in the English Africaine. 

“Houp la! hi! Again she urges on herwild carter! The Menxen 
reappears as Mazeppa! We read under the heading, “ Astley’s 
Theatre Royal”’ :— 

‘The unprecedented enthusiasm elicited by Miss Mewxen’s artistic performance 


in this popular drama (Mazeppa) is well remembered, and is strongly evinced in the 
numerous and pressing demands for its repetition daily and hourly urged upon the 


management!’ 

Huzza! Houp la!—as we have said. Again the numerous and 
pressing demands urge the management upon its wild career! Tce! Tce! 
What a terrible life must be a manager's, to be “daily and hourl 
urged!”” No wonder he gives in at last, and says, worn out with 
importunity, “‘ Well, give | oe their wish. ‘Take their letters from 
before my eyes, and the cart-horse from its shafts. 


7? 


played again! 


Be Maseppa 





Wur is a Nabob like a beggar ?—Because he’s an Indy-gent. 
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TOWN TALE. 


By rue SAUNTERER iw Soctrery. 


F all the stories of 
Justice | 


Justices’ 
that I have ever 
heard, commend 
me to the 
Cross, the Dor- 
setshire labour- 
er! The bench 
which condemn- 
ed him was the 
usual bench of 


case 


course, 
son and squire 
orso. Itis very 
eurious that 
whenever a 
peculiarly cruel 
bit of “‘ Justice”’ 
— I’m almost 
ashamed to dese- 
crate the word— 


Christianity 
among the ma- 
vistrates. I sup- 
pose their cleri- 
cal duties are 
such a drain on 
their milk 
human kindness 
that they must 
find a vent for 
their savave in- 
stincts 
It turns ont now that Cross spoke 
all honour to it, down a corres- 
and reports favourably of 


ensat ory measure. 


where as a com) 
the truth; the Latly Telegraph, 
pondent who has examined into the matter, 
the poor fellow. It appears he was a model a urer—had earned that 
Conservative realisation of the height of rural ¢ five shillings and 
a parchment certificate, inflicted on him at an a: ericultural meeting 
where he was exhibited with the other beasts of draught and burden. 
The Dorset magistrates desired to make an example—they have 
certainly succeeded in making one of themselves. And serve them 
right! ‘This “‘making an example" system is clumsy and barbarous 
—unfair to the individual, and injurious to the law which is distorted 
for the occasion. 

Bermonpsey has been distinguishing itself in the persons of the Poor 
Law Guardians. I most earnestly hope that ~ new Ministry, to 
which we are all looking with such expectation and hor e, will do 
something to reform one of the most inoperative an a brutal laws in ou 
- itute book. Charity is robbed of its means by Poor Rates, and is 
taught that it need not interfere because the Legislature has arranged 
to look after the poor. And in the meantime the destitute and home- 
less, thus thrown on the mercy of the guardians, find the stones of the 
streets less hard than those guardians’ hearts. We must have a reform 
of this law from the next Parliament; meanwhile, let mo man dare to 
talk of spending ‘a merry Christmas”’ until he something to 
aid the destitute; and # any one is desirous of finding them, he has 
only to 5° to any of our workhouse doors after dark, and he will find 
field enough for his labours. 

Exetrex Hatt is up in arms on the Jamaica question, and is arguing 
that the blacks are no worse than the dane TO us classes of London. 
All the more shame to those who neglect the souls perishing round 
them, and prefer the ée/d¢ of missions and the clory of their names in 
subscription lists! , 

Bravo, Dx. Norman Mcleon! You have edited Good Words for 
some time, but we have never had better words from you than your 
address on Scottish Sab batarianism the week before last. delivers d in 
the very high places of bigotry. Still I'm sadly afraid that your 
attempt to convert your countrymen from Judaism to Christianity will 
not Ix just vet. But you have earned immense respect 
among all sensib le peo ple, and have done your best to divest re -ligion 
of a mockery and a del lusion that have made it distasteful to many. 
Once again, I say, bravo! De. Norman MeLzop! 


sent 


has done 


successful 


of 


unpaid magistra- | 
cy, consisting, of | 
of a par- | 


done, there is 
sure to be a}! 
Minister of 


of 


some- | 
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| Tue Christmas books are still slow in making their appearance. 
| Within the last few days an edition of Don Quixote, with illustrations 
_ by Hoveurton, has been published. It is a marvel of cheapness and 
_ excellence. Though no less a man than Dore has been engaged on 
| the same work, Mr. Hovcurton holds his own well, and shows great 
originality. The book is well printed, and the engraving is remarkably 
good—in fact, the only fault I can find with the book is, that it 
| puzzles me to find out pe it can : done for the money. 

Tue Argosy has set sail, and is better than I was led to expect by 
the ridiculous prospectus that heralded it. To say it is bad on the 
whole is to say no more than that it is a first number; but it has 
clements that ss well. Mr. Cuaries Reape begins a novel in it 
with his usual absurdities of punctuation, Jean IncELow writes a 
- irming poem, and Rospert Bucwanan an idyl which is not the best 

» have seen of his. Jason Jon¥s does his best to spoil the whole 
ie affected twaddle, and a Scotch writer bores a good deal. The 
illustrations are fair enough—Mr. Sma. is a rising artist, and his 
picture to “Griffith Gaunt” very pleasing. As for the wrapper it 
reminds one of inflamed eyes; it should be on white paper to be 
even bearable. 

I HAVE just received a batch of Lerrs’s excellent Diaries—half-a- 
dozen of all sorts and sizes. I don’t quite know how I shall manage 
them, but I propose at present to write an entirely different account 
of my doings in each. It will be such a delightful puzzle for 
Posterity when it sets about writing a biography of The Saunterer. 
| A CORRESPONDENT who does not sign his name, writes to inform me 

that The Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One is the Christmas 
number of Good Words. To which I reply, thanking him for his 
courtesy, “ gammon !”’ 


THE BAR AND ITS MOANING. 


Tree publishers journeyed out into the West- 
Minster Hall where the Bench and the Bar go down: 
Each published the cases that pleased him the best, 
And sold them to barristers working in town 
For Bar must work, and tradesmen are deep ; 
So the cases they publish are far from cheap, 
And in spite of the Bar and its moaning! 


A barrister sat in his chambers drear 
And he studied reports which the three took down; 
I{e found them imperfect, and clumsy, and dear, 
Yet no others were published in country or town. 
And the counsel worked and the publishers slept, 
And the publishers grinned while the counsel wept, 
And they laughed at the Bar and its 


’ 


moaning. 


But one morning the counsel his temper lost, 
And the publishers’ books to the winds he cast ; 
For he found them increasing in number and cost, 
And each was more clumsy and dear than the last : 
So the Bar complained, protested, and wrote ; 
But the publishers grinned, and they took no not 
Of the Bench, and the Bar, and its moaning 


Then the Bench and the Bar set to work ina trice 
A working committee was formed one day, 
And they gathered reports at a uniform price, 
Which simplified things in a wonderful way. 
Then the counsel grinned, and the pub lishers wept, 
And the publishers cursed while the counsel slept, 
And they swore at the Bar and its moaning! 


So the publishers woke from their golden dream, 
And did all in their power the plan to burke 
But while they disparaged the barristers’ scheme, 
The committee went steadily on with their work : 

And the counsel grinned, and the publishers wept 
As the new reports into favour crept, 
And they bothered the Bar with their moaning - 


So the publishers come with a scrape and a bow, 
And-they beg the committee, with many a _— 
To allow them to join the con ‘mitte e-men NOW 
Which of course they po litely but firmly decline 
And the counsel lau; oi and the publishers weep, 
For the new reports are judicious and cheap, 
So good bye t othe Bar and its eeeakaiet 





Texptixc Sunsecr ror Anrmat Parntrers.—A dog trving © 


imitate the bark of a tree. 
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THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. 


In a volume just published by Messrs. Grirrira AND Farran, 
entitled Fairy Tales of Science, the author has attempted very laudably 
to fabricate a pleasant sandwich for young people—a nice little bit of 
instruction between two crumby slices of amusement. The notion is 
charming and well carried out. Will Mr. J. C. Broven—the author 
in question—be angry with us if we suggest an idea for a companion- 
volume, to be called The Science of Fairy Tales? It is our painful 
conviction that myriads of children have read Blue Beard, The Forty 
Thieves, Aladdin, and many other stories, without deriving a farthing’s 
worth of sound, practical information from the perusal. This glaring 
defect in juvenile fiction might surely be obviated at a very trifling out- 
lay of scientific information. We shall content ourselves with 
dropping a few hints by way of example, and leaving the development 
of our plan to cleverer heads than this distracted globe of ours, in which 
memory has never yet found sufficient room for a seat. The following 
will give a slight conception of the theory we advocate :— 

THE DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM. 

It is ascertained, beyond a doubt, that AtappiIn—whose name is a 
corruption of 4/ and A/deen, which signifies, in the Persian tongue, 
“A little boy who plays at marbles in the leading thoroughfares of 
Balsora without paying the slightest attention to the muezzin,” 
flourished early in the thirteenth century. In fact, it is curious to 
reflect that he was probably living when Kine Joun was excommuni- 
cated by InNocenT THE Tuirnp. (Vide Ranke’s Lives of the Popes,a 
comprehensive work, but flippant in style.) The great poet SuaxeEs- 
PEARE wrote a play about Kine Joun; it is all the more singular, 
therefore, that he should never have made the least allusion to 
AvappIN. ‘The latter, however, has been made the subject of a 
pantomime, and probably the day is not far distant—oh, may it soon 
dawn !—when the names of ALADDIN, SHAKESPEARB, and Kine Joun, 
shall appear upon the same playbill. 

It was a lucky thing for our hero that he contrived to make a large 
fortune by the discovery of petroleum before anybody infringed his 
patent; or else (vide Biackstong or Coxe, passim,) he might have 
undergone the fatigue and misery of a Chancery suit. Not that he 
cared for the money, bless you! No! he married a rich princess, and 
she had plenty for both of themtoliveon. (Guess what her name was. 
Oh, you'll burst out laughing when you hear. Well, it was Bap- 
ROUL-fA-DOUR; and SHAKESPEARE did mention her. Yes; he said, 
“Bad begins, and worse remains behind.” He was full of those 
natural touches. (Jide Dodd’s Leauties.) Petroleum is dug out of 
the earth; and the earth is an oblate spheroid. So is an orange; but 
the earth has no peel upon it. If it Aad, how could we all breathe? 
What would be the good of having a thorax, a trachea, an epiglottis, 
or bronchial tubes? (Vide ALninus, or CuEsELDEN.) 

The princess to whom ALAvprn plighted his troth was beautiful and 
accomplished. She could play the kitar and the musund, which is 
more than you can do. A constant study of the rules of harmony 
(Vide Fetis) had given her a wholesome horror of consecutive fifths, 
and whenever she struck a chord of the fourth and seventh you could 
always tell how she was going to dispose of it. She had got as far as 
fractions in arithmetic, and could spell her name blindfolded. ALappiIn 
felt that this was precisely the kind of young woman to make him 
happy. And they were happy, too; studying botany, mineralogy, and 
the kindred sciences, all the livelong day. Then—when the long 
winter evenings came, and carbonifcrous oxygen emanated from the 
cheerful stove—when the centre of the solar system was on his way to 
the antipodes, looking just as if he were guing to say to the earth, 
“Ah, J can see you, though I am ninety-five millions of miles off!’ 
then ALADDIN would go to his laboratory and fetched two small bottles. 
The eyes of BaprovuLBADour would sparkle with eagerness; and her 
fond ALapprn’s eyes would also sparkle as he addressed her thus :— 

“Bach of these bottles, my love, contains a highly deleterious acid. 
By combining them I could obtain a sufficient quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen to annihilate comfort, if not to destroy life. B-t I must 
now refer you to other parts of the Polytechnic, where experiments 
with the diving-bell are about to commence! 

Happy creatures! Let us cast a veil over such unutterable bliss. 


or 
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Quite the Cheese. 


} } 


An international show of cheeses will take place at Paris on the | 
20th of December. It will be a commemoration of peace and tran- 


quuty, though many a country will show its mite. 


DE TEA FABULA. 
Tur injured tea-dealers, who have been deprived of the profits they 
made out of our soldiers, are very angry. ‘They say the injustice is a 
~ yut we consider the language of their organ a Grocer. 


] v 
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“Toss one, } 
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A PARADISE IN THE WATERS. 


In the Sittings in Banco, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 
13th of last month, a curious bit of information came out in a con- 
versation between the Judges and the Counsel :— 

‘‘Tuxe Bencn.—Can you get from anyone acquainted with the law that prevails at 
St. Helena a statement or an affidavit as to how it really is, and whether there has 
not been local legislation onthe subject of arson? 

** CouNsEL.—My lord, there is not a lawyer in all St. Helena—(/aughter).’”’ 

And well might one laugh and rejoice at the fact. If St. Helena 
were not rather far off, decidedly hot, and somewhat lonely, what a 
tendency might there not be among people fond of repose to go to that 
island where no lawyer is to be found ? 

In these days of Joint-Stock Companies, might not a Building one 
be started under the title of “The Mental Quiescent and Anti-Litiga- 
tion League ;” and nice little cottages run up at St. Helena, repre- 
sented as most befitting invalids in search of peaceful retirement, or 
nervous sufferers to whom mental repose is a sine gud non, and the 
repose to be found in this favoured island might be called “ INvioLaABLE”’ 
—for, in the words of an eminent legal authority, “ Zhere is not a 
lawyer in all St. Helena.”’ 

If this fact had crept out in the days of Tom Moorr, might he not 
have apostrophized the happy island imstead of indulging in his 
extatic lyric, “The Meeting of the Waters?’”’ Instead of as now 
beginning, 

“ There is not in this wide worlda valley so sweet.’’ 
he might have headed his lyric differently, and sung thus :— 
THE PARADISE OF THE WATERS, 


There is not in the wide world an island so sweet 

As that isle where some folk you don’t like you can't meet ; 
Oh, the last love of social repose must depart, 

Ere the charm of that island shall tude from my heart. 


It is not that Nature has planted its steep 

As a haven for wand'rers amid the great deep; 
"Tis not that Brarrannia's flag floats o’er its hill, 
Oh, no! It is something more exquisite still! 


Tis that friends, the beloved of my bosom may spend 
In lawless condition their lives to the end. 

No “ Notice of Action”’ can anger or scare, 

For (blessed condition), no lawyer is there, 

Oh, sweet St. Helena, how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of peace, with the friends I lovo best, 

W here lawyers could never suggest a dispute, 

And the harsh voice of Tuemis for ever is mute. 


Not being dishonest, I'd pay, “ with a will,” 
Unthreatened by law, ev'ry creditor's bill, 
And Mortality’s too, in that Eden-like spot 
Where (ain't it a wonder’) a lawyer is not! 


== 
=. 


Tubby or not Tubby ? 


Wuat will that worthy woman Mus. Brown say to this advertise- 
| ment, clipped from her favourite journal f 

\ TASHING EXTRAORDINARY.—A Lady having discovered a new and inex- 
pensive method of completing a Week's Wash in Three Hours, without the 
| aid of a washerwoman, or the use of machine or soap powders, is desirous of im- 

parting the information to others.—Address (enclosing stamped addressed envelope), 
Mrs. 1 , etc. 

This is truly delightful! No more putting things to soak, no more 
wringing, no more tea with a something in it, no more smell of warm 

steam! All is to be done in three hours—and the things wash them- 
| selves, for there is no woman and no soap needed. Alas! that the 
| doubting fiend should pluck us by the sleeve, just as we are about 
to send off the stamped directed envelope, and suggest that perhaps 
clothes and the discovery alike “‘ won't wash !”’ 


tmaa . 


Odi Pro-Fane-um. 
CoLonet Fane has been shocking his Hants by the strong language 
he used in making, what local reporters describe as speeches, at the 
farmers’ dinners. He apologises for it by saying that slips of this 
kind might be made by any gentleman. Weshould think slips of this 
| kind likely to lead to cuttings—at any rate they are not well-trained. 
| Why doesn’t the colonel take a new name—it's all the go now, and 
CotongL Puo-F ang would look nice. 


A COLOUR OF SIMILES. 


A Fentan toast has been found. It is very silly, but contains one 
amusing passage: after expressing a wish to build chapels with their 
opponents’ bones, the Fenians want to whitewash them with their 
They ought t» blush as red as turnips at such a blunder. 


i 
| 


nu 


blood! 
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Gertrude :-—“ Ou, I'M 80 FRIGHTENED! 


ee 


THE BEAUTY OF THE POOR LAW. 








| Boy and girl, woman and child, 
Man grown feeble and old— 
While the rain beats fast and the stormis wild— 
Have no shelter o’erhead 
And nought for their bed 
| But the pavement dank and cold. 


And matron, master, and guardian—warm 
By a blazing fire within, 
Their comfort enhanced by the outer storm— 
Are puzzled that these 
| Ibo not feel at their ease, 


Starved, and drenched to the skin! 


- , 
What country lke ours for its poor 
| Has vide f 


. i. os ¢ > »oa ¢ ' 
Minch the PpamMs oO provide: 


oor Laws ensure— 


A home 


build unions great, 
With attendants to wait, 
And a porter on guard at the iron gate, 
Phat the poor may—sit outsid 


The Part of Hamlet Omitted. 


Tue success of “Songs without words” has of course suggested : 
companion series called ** Songs without music,” by a highly talented 
author. They are to be sung, we hear, ata fanciful entertainment of 

| the kind now popular, to be called “ Walks without legs.”” The author 
of this me/ange is said to be one of our worst comic writers, and among 
its principal features is a vari ty of jokes without wit. As the enter- 

| tainment will be especially adapted ‘to audiences without sense, OVEr- 
flowing houses are of course expected. 


‘ 
' 





FUN. 


I DAREN'T 
Cauliflowers (advancing) :—“ AFRAID, MISS—ALLOW ME!” 





| “FUN AND FACT.” 
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“NO OBJECTION TO MAKE HIMSELF GENERALLY USEFUL.” 


7? 


' IT SHALL scREAM—I KNow I SHALL! 


———— - 





| Poor Mr. Vinrnc! Why don’t his friends keep him from pen and 

| ink? Had they done so, the world would have been spared a snobbish 

| advertisement of the various ‘royal and noble persons who happened to 
visit the Princess's, and he would have been preserved from displaying 
in his “ Fun and Fact” poster an ignorance of the meaning of words 
which is remarkable, even for an actor. 

Mr. Vinino in his first advertisement in the Standard made two | 
extracts (one slightly misquoted so as not to be immediately recogms | 
able) from our columns, and very properly appended to them “see 
Fun.”’ But between these two extracts he interpolated passages | 
which were the exact contrary of what we had said about him and | 
his piece. To these also he appended “see Fcn;” and by so doing 
was guilty (possibly in ignorance) of that worst sort of misrepresenta- 
















NY ee 


tion—the admixture of the false with the true. 

We very naturally objected to have such opinions fathered on us | 
and declared that nothing resembling the interpolations had appeared 
in our columns. And now—will our readers believe it ?—Mr. VININ@ | 
feels aggrieved, and says that those passages did resemble ours— | 
because they were the exact opposite of what we said! Perhaps he | 


would have us believe that the omission of the “not” from the 
mmandments would make no difference in the Decalogue. - 
To sum the matter up; the original advertisement “ Fun and Fact 

was one of two things. It was either an attempt to lead the public to 

that Fun had spoken approvingly of Mr. Vixrne’s conduct, © 

it was the bungle of a person unaccustomed to English composition. 

Mr. Viyinc seems desirous of proving that it was th : 

ept his explanation. He had assumed 


im’llie ve 


7 
. 
the character « 
; 


? one } 2 7A ncna > . . . ‘ 
Writer at short notice, and his conception « part was 
Henceforth we enshrine him in our tl! t gallery 
errr * , , . > 
The ForHERINGAY, a8 an example of the strange fact that cons 
dramatic talent is not incompatible with a d poorauvle ignorance of 


English language. 
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JUDGMENT OF PARISH). 


ONG! YOU CANT BE HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE AT THIS HOUR— 


IT’S AGIN THE RULES!” 
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BROWN KEEPS HIS BIRTHDAY, 


Wet, I says, keep it in welcome as far as I’m concerned, though 
for my part I can’t ever think what people wants a-keepin’ of birth- 
days, as only makes you a year older, as fronts won't keep down nor 
false teeth obliterate, though I've know'd ’em that natural as you 
could crack a nut with them, as I've seen Mrs. Arpen at the “ Risin’ 
Sun’’ do often and often out of bravo to her husband, as wasn't 
nothin’ but amask of gums. It was wonderful however he could 
macerate his wittles, and hard-biled beef too, as had been let gallop to 
death through her never bein’ a cook in my opinion, as had a heavy 
hand at pastry, and hashed mutton downright beastly. 

Well, he says as he'd a few old pals as he should like to see at his 
table, as would make seven in all, me included; not as I wanted for to 
be present with their baccy pisonin’ one, as clung to the curtains for 
weeks to come, and if you'd seen that carpet the next mornin’, as I 
cleaned myself with a ox gall, as made the room that unbearable as I 
didn’t fancy it all the summer. 

So I says, ‘‘ Brown,’’ I says, “it’s my opinion as you'd better keep 
your birthday, as is your own affair, all to yourself.’ ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
says, ‘I think that’s a odd way of bein’ jolly, Marrua.”’ 

“IT means with your friends in course,”’ says 1; ‘ but I think as I 
may as well keep out of the room.’”’ He says, ‘“‘ Mantua,” a-lookin’ 
at me hard, “‘ you ain’t a bad sort, and have been my wife two-and- 
thirty year, and I think as you might keep my birthday with me, I 
mayn’t have many more.” 

I says, ‘‘ Go along with your nonsense,” for I felt a sort of a chokey 
feelin’ in my throat, “ you'll live for to torment me many a day, I 
know ; but,’ I says, “I'll keep your birthday for all that with pleasure 
if you wishes it.” 

Certainly Brown is a wonderful-lookin’ man for fifty-four, as 
upright as a dart, and when tidied up, and took a pride in, was once 
took for vally de chamber to a nobleman. 

So I thought as they should have a nice supper, as I calls a jugged 
hare and a goose, with a apple tart and bloo monge, as I’m a famous 
hand at, and have known the dish come down from parties licked 
clean, as the sayin’ is, through ladies a-takin’ to it so. 

I’m glad for to see any one as is a friend as my husband brings 
home, and as to old Mr. Wetts and his son-in-law, Mr. Bunter, why 
I’m proud for to see them men, as is ornaments as I calls them, and in 
the funeral furnishin’ line. 

Then there’s Mr. Packman, as is a reg'lar twenty-shillin’-in-the- 
pound man, and that’s what I calls a good man. 

The n th: re was Mr. We! BY, as have better daya, a oor d sort 
of man enough no doubt, but ain’t never done well at nothin’, and th 
money that man’s had out of Brown is downright ruin, and all 
chucked in the dirt, and him always a-comin’ with some new vagarics, 
as wanted to persuade me as there was a company for makin’ of milk 
from horse-beans, as I says, ‘‘ More shame for ‘em, as can’t give no 


seen 


nourishment, and must be a-heatin’ thing for a young child.” 
But of all the vulgar, low-lived parties as ever I set down with it 


was a gent called Hacexrns, as has only just come into the club. 

They calls him good company, but not for me, a-turnin’ everythin’ 
into ridicule from the goose uppermost, and a-makin’ remarks as I calls 
downright low-lived. 

The way as he slopped things about, a-messin’ my new table-cover 
with brewin’ his punch, as was that acid for to set your teeth ona 
hedge, and didn’t suit me, as only took a little somethin’ hot for to 
drink Brown's health. 

About half-past ten when Mr. Werrs would go through livin’ 
over by Whitechapel Church, as is a long distance from South 
lambeth, I says, “ Gentlemen, if you will excuse me, I shall say good 
night, a-wishing as you may enjoy yourselves,” and up stairs I goes. 
I might as well a-stopped down for all the rest as I got, for really you 
would have thought as them men had gone mad. (f all the singin’ 
and shoutin’ downright pot-house. 

“Well,” I says, “it don't happen often, so I may as well bear it,”’ 
a8 I naterally thought would give in by twelve at latest. But law 
b! you, J he ard the clock stmke one, and if th: vv asn't still at it. 
Sleep I couldn't, so I up a-noddin’ in my chair, when all of 
a-sudden if they wasn't in’ and a-dancin’. I says, ‘*‘ They've 
drunk themselves fo lish,’’ as is degradin’ habits as I don’t hold with. 

They was at their highjinks, and me a-thinkin’ as I must interfere 

lownstairs, when 


* 
BCL 


a-Siligz 


I 


,? 
4 


rough a-knowin’ as the lady next door was hardl: 
r 


> 

4 ‘ 

I hears a crash as though powder mills had gone off under my very 
nose, with the fire-irons a jingling like mad. So down I rushes, just 


48 | was, with a shawl throwed round my shoulders, and when I 


opened the door, it wasasight, for if them fools wasn’t a-standin’ 
round the table with the fire-irons in their hands as they'd been 
a-dancin’ to and a-singin’ “Slap Bang,” a-lookin’ all aghast, as the 
Savin’ is, and if the table wasn't ‘a re gular deluge of plaister, a large 


ump of the ornament round where 


gas hangs havin’ come down. 
Everything was U thei 


the 
smashed to atoms, and al! t! classes broke, as J 


— 
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| 
| 
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wasn't sorry for, and if that young Hace ss didn’t begin to make 
i with my bein’ in my night cap, Brown a-joinin’ in the laugh- 
ure. 

Well it did put me out for to see that little Wetny that far gone in 
drink as begun for to caper about the place singin’ as he was a Jolly 
Dog, for all the world like a demented hape. So I says, “It’s all 
very well for you to be a-settin’ up all night and drinkin’ like a 
sponge, but,’’ I says, “in my opinion you'll be better at home.” 

Brown, he turns on me like a tiger broke loose, and says, “ Now 
you hook it, or else we shall have words,” as I see by his looks wasa 
little on. 

So I says, “I’m a-goin’; but,’’ I says, “you'll please to remember 


| as I’m over head, and don’t want my four-post bed, as is full large for 
| the room, to come through with the eeilin’.”’ 


So them fellows said 
they'd go, but bless you Brown wouldn't let ’em. For there was 
clean glasses on the side and more sperrits, and if they didn’t have 
glasses round, and made me have a drop, as was p’raps as well, for I 
felt all of a chill like. 

When I did go up again, for they said they was a-goin’, I’m sure I 


stood on the top of them stairs ever so long, with a draught a rushin’ 


_up enough for to turn a mill, and me that frightened as 


ey'd set the 
place a-fire, as is my horrors. 

At last I was thankful for to hear them sayin’ -night, and the 
time as they was a findin’ of their hats and umbrellas seemed a age, as 


' the sayin’ is. 


When they was gone, I know'd as Brown wasn’t no more capable of 
puttin’ up the chain, nor turnin’ out the gas than nobody. So down 
I goes, and if he wasn’t a settin’ on the bottom stair a-dodgin’ at his 


_ boots as he was a-tryin’ to undo. So I squeezes by him and fastens 
the door, puts out the gas, and come for to get him up stairs; but, 


law bless you, move him I couldn't, and he set first there a-smilin’ and a 
callin’ me a angel; then begun for to have words through me a-gettin’ 
impatient, bein’ kep’ a-standin’ there so long, and said as we should 
part, and all of a sudden busted out a-cryin’, a sayin’ as he was a 
miserable wretch. So I says, ‘*Get up stairs, there’s a dear,” a 


'coaxin’ on him, and give him my hand for to get him up. 


Well, he gets on his feet as he couldn't keep, and pitches for’ard 
right agin me, as knocked the candle out of my hand, and throw’d me 


| back’ards all along that passage, it’s a mercy as he didn’t fall on me, 


or it would have been my dyin’ hour, I do believe. 
The noise of my fall brought the gal down, as thought we were both 
bein’ murdered, and would have called in the police if I hadn't 


'a-stopp'd her, through not wishin’ the disgrace. 


' 


Whilst the gal was a-gettin’ me up, if Brown didn’t make a sudden 
bolt up stairs, get into the room and leck the door. Hammerin’ wasn’t 
no good; so, as he hadn't no light, 1 gets into the back bed, and got 
to sleep. 

But, bless you, my lord was up and off betimes in the mornin’ afore 
I was stirrin’, and never showed up till supper-time, and said as it 
was all my fancy about his bein’ on, as the smell of the punch had 
upset me. 

I’m sure five pounds won’t set my front parlour to 
to Brown being sober, I’m sure he never was, or he 
gone to bed in his boots. 


rights; and as 
wouldn't have 


-- —-——_— 
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BARCAROLLE. 


FLoatine on the lone daguna, 
When the nights are starry, 

And the moon-—-a bianca luna, 
Luccica sul mare. 


When some tmprovisatore, 
In a soothing basso 

Sings a new-invented story, 
Ora little Tasso. 


If you're young and not ambitious 
Indolent and twenty 

This may seem a most delicions 
Liolce far niente, 


But, I warn you, if you're older, 
And a shade rheumatic 

You must give the coldest shoulder 
‘To the Adriatic. 


Never stray, without goloshes, 
Aud a trusty palctot, 

Where the chilly water washes 
Close to the Rialto. 





A Docma.—An opinion laid down with a snarl. 
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SOCIETY. 
A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 
Rie-wWritTeN ror THE GeNTERL AND Gusuinc, By A. S. Nop. 
ACT THE FIRST. 

Scene I.—The Chambers of a Barrister in Lincoln’s Inn. Mn. Cuonn, 
Mn. Jounn Cuopp, his son, Tuomas Styuvs, Esa., a journalist, and 
Stpney Daryt, Esa., a Barrister, discovered. 

Cuopp.— 

AM rich—so is my 
son—and we‘wish to 


—- 


be of service to our 
fellow man. 

THOMAS STYLvs, 
Esa., and  Sipney 
Daryt, Esa. — Bless 
you! 

Cuopp. — Let us 
start a daily news- 


paper —a mild and 
philanthropic work, 
that will appeal to the 
highest and holiest 
feelings of our common 
nature. What shall 
we call it ? 

Srpyzy Daryt, Esa. 
(as if inspired).—The 
Morning Milk. 

Mr. Joun Cuopp.— 
Good! Simple, natural, 
refreshing, and affect- 
ing. I wish to get into 
society. 

[ Takes his hand. 

Mr. Joun Cuopp.—Thanks. How blessed is union of feeling and 
concord of heart. Let us gaze upon the face of nature. 

[ They open the window and look upon the quad 

ScENE CLosgs. 

Scenn IT. — Llank-Blank-square. (The inhabitants of Berkeley, 

Grosvenor, Belgrave, and other squares, are respectfully informed that 

no invidious allusion is here intended. The Beadles of the various 

Squares, and those of the Burlington Arcade, are earnestly requested 

not to feel themselves insulted.) 

Discovered Lavy PrarimiGant and Lory PTARMIGANT. 

Lapy Prarmicant.—Ferdinand, I fear that Sydney Daryl loves 
our niece, Maud Hetherington. 

Lorp PTaRMIGANT.—Well, well, boys will be boys. 

Lapy Pranmicant (Aside).—And girls will be girls, that’s the worst 
of them! 

Lorp PTARMIGANT (with emotion).- 


were young. 
LApY PTARMIGANT (affected to tears by the reminiscence).—We were! 


We were! 





Stpnzy Dany, Esa.—You shall! 


We were the same when we 


They @ibrace. Tableau. Red Fire. 
y 


CURTAIN. 
ACT THE SECOND. 
Scene I.—Drawing-room at the Peacock’s Perch. 
Srequented chiefly by journalists and other men of fashion, Journalists 
and other man of fashion discovered lounging in chairs, sofas, Ve. 
Monxtimger Deravat, Ese.—Waiter! A demi-douteille of Johannis- 
berg. 
ARLINGTON CHAMPNEIGH, Esa.— Waiter! 
FALpERALL Frente, Ese.—Bring me a flacon 
—the Village Flowers. 
Moxrtimer Detavat, Ese.— What's the matter, Feeble ? 
Fatpgrat Fernure, Ese.— Nothing, thanks, hardly of any conse- 
quence; but not an hour ago I passed a common person in the street — 
und he had been smoking. 
OMNES (with disgust and sympathy).—Dear! dear! Poor Feeble! 
Montimgr Detavat, Esa.—Seen a physician ? 
FALDBRAL Fernie, Esa.—Not vet. I shall meet Sir S: 
night at the Duchess’s reunion. ~ 
SicisMUND Satop, Esa.—Waiter! Some milk and water—weak. 
Op GENTLEMAN (teho drinks spirits, and is loeked down upon by the 
others in consequence, A side.)\—He is going to write. : 
Enter Stonzy Dany, Esq., and Tuomas Stryivs, Esa. 
Stpngy Daryi, Esa.—Stylus, my valued friend, I find I have only two 
hundred thousand pounds about me. Could you lend me enouzh to 
make it half-a-million ? 7 7 


P ; 
A lururvions }, aunt, 


Moselle, sparkling. 
not the Jockey Club 


iccharum to 


then burst into tears, | 


| advantage of that 


| consideration of your absti 
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Tuomas Styxvs, Esq. (examining a real morocco portemennaie.\—I 
haven’t quite so much about me; indeed, my friend, I have but a 
paltry fifty thousand; but I will procure it for you. (Crosses the stage to 
Arlington Champneigh, Esq.) Champneigh, lend me three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

ARLINGTON CHAMPNEIGH, Esa.—I have nothing but some Sardinian 
five per cents., to the amount of a few thou.; but I will procure the 
rest for you. (Crosses the stage to Mortimer Delaval, Esq.) Delaval, 
lend me four hundred thou. 

Mortimer Deravat, Esa.—I fear I have not so much upon my 
person. I have, indeed, only this trifle of Brazilian scrip; but I will 
procure it for you. (Crosses the stage to Falderal Feeble, Esq.) Feeble, 
lend me four hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

FatperaL Freese, Esa.—I have not so much about me. I have 
here but a few Montevidean six per cents. ; but I will procure it for 
you. (Crosses the stage to the Old Gentleman.) My very dear sir, please 
lend me two hundred and twenty thousand pounds four and sixpence. 

OLp GENTLEMAN (writing cheque).—There is a cheque for the amount, 
payable at Coutts’s. 

Tuomas Styivs, Esa. (epigrammatically.)\—Ce n’est que le premicr 
pas qui Coutts. 

ScENE CLOSEs. 
Scene II.—A Ball-Room, 


Discovered Stoney Danyt, Esa., watching a flirtation between Joun 
Cuopp, Ese., and Miss Mavp HetuertncTon, the lovely and accom- 
plished, &e. 

Servant (¢o §. Daryl, Esqg.)—Will you take a glass of champagne, 

sir ? 

Stoney Daryt, Esa. (with mild reproof..—Not any. I am too much 

of a gentleman to drink—it is only common persons who do so. I trust 
that J am not so forgetful of my station in life. 

(Servant retires, abashed, and drinks secretly. 

Srpyey Daryr, Esa.—I see Maud is encouraging the attentions of 

Mr. Chodd. If I were to go up to them—quarrel with him and up- 

braid her, my conduct would be spirited and dramatic; but then it 

would be unphilanthropic and ungenteel. Let me behave in a manner 
worthy of the author of a Hand-book on Etiquette. Let me remember 
the verses I used to sing whenachild. (Recites, mentally, “* Let dogs 
delight, &¢.,"’ with fortitude.) Yes, that gives me strength to forgive 
everybody. Bless you, Mr. Chodd, bless you, Maud. I will now 


retire into the Square, and shed a few tears under the weeping ash.* 
TasLeav. CurTAIN. 
ACT THE THIRD. 
Scenr.—TZ/e Hot Wells at Spring-imead le Bean. 

ed, Everyledy being genteel. Those who are not being genteel are 

being ph lanthr pic. ‘An election conducted on the principles of truth, 

and disinte rest: ane $8 going On outside, 
Srpnzy Daryt, Esa.—I-have won the election; but shall I take 
circumstance? No! Mr. Chodd, I resign. The 
seat for the borough is yours! 

Joun Cuopp, Esa. (protesting.)—No! no! 

Sipney Daryt, Esa.—I entreat. 

JoHun Cuopp, Esa.—I cannot accept. 
accepted me. 

Stoney Danyt, Esa. (with a burst of feeling.\—Bless you both! 

Jounx Cropp, Ese.--But I will give her up to you! (Gives her up. 
Aside, with a white-livered wink.) Y've got the best of the bargain. 

Tenter Lonny CLoupwrays. 

Lor» Crovpwrays (after blessing everybody like a real aristocrat).— 

Sidney, the Prime Minister has sent me to you—with his love—and in 

ti from ill-temper, the use of tobacco 
and alcoholic liquors, he has conferred upon you the post of Governor 
General of India! 

Miss Maryn J 
friends beror 
hap] y. 

SIDNEY 


Sc 


Disee 


” 


But Miss Hetherington has 


} 
ilu 
nence 


[ETHERINGTON (advancing to audience).—And if our kind 


more 


us will only smile upon our efforts, no one will be: 


Daryr, Esa.—Genteel. 
Joun Cuopp, Esa.—Or philanthropic. 
Miss Mavup Hetuertnctroyx.—Than—— 


, , a ; 
1” no more—tear up the benches, wreci 


> , ’ 4], “2 
Anudience—tw) ~ the theatre, 


‘ 








A CAPTIVE! 


Is a woman like an angel, with her golden-braided tresses, 
+ that you've caught her when she nestles to your heart, 


And you fancs 
You will find that as a falcon struggles vainly at its jesses, 


She will war against her keeper and be only held by art. 


* Poasibly this manly and determined course of action was suggested by a speecs 
" umiable Mr. Pecksniif. 
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THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


x~-—.... 


Meprcat people are continually publishing books nowadays tor the 
express purpose of teaching us how to cure the most common and un- 
Sore throats, grazes, and headaches occur 80 
constantly in large families that the remedies for them are about as 

But the 


important maladies. 


well known to intelligent parents as the alphabet itself. 
works to which we refer seem systematically to ignore those less 


frequent but not less dangerous accidents arising from the carelessness 


of nursemaids or the perversity of little boys and girls. This defect 
we propose to cure, by making known the best method of treatment 
in some of those cases which may be oftenest expected among the 
inhabitants of the nursery. 

Case No. 1. 


It occasionally happens that a little child, in trying to walk from 
one chair to another, becomes confused and giddy. ‘This arises from 
an abortive attempt to comprehend the infinity of space. Should this 
confusion and giddiness continue for any length of time, accompanied 
by tinnitus aurium or any other inconvenient symptom, it is not im- 
probable that the upper part of the child’s body may be gradually 
attracted towards the earth by that law which we call gravitation. It 
was discovered by a man of the name of Str Isaac Newton. But let 
us return to our child, whom we left in the act of approaching the 
earth at an equal distance from either chair. At the exact moment of 
contact between the infant’s head and the flooring, a dull sound will 
be heard, resembling that which is produced by a person on a desert 
island who endeavours to extract sparks from a piece of wood 
by striking it against another piece of wood. N.B. Perhaps the 
child will cry, in which case you should ring the bell and let your 
servant pick it up (the child, not the bell). 

Remepy.—Be careful to place the two chairs close together in 
future ; then the baby will have less difficulty in walking from one to 
the other. 

Casz 2. . 

Now and then a nursemaid, while taking her juvenile charge fora 
walk in the park, meets an acquaintance with whom she desires to 
converse. While absorbed in the interchange of ideas she becomes 
oblivious of all around her. Meanwhile the infant bends its unheed- 
ing steps towards the margin of the translucent Serpentine. Maybe, 
a floweret blooming on the brink excites its cupidity. It leans for- 
ward !—a splash!—a faint cry! The nursemaid looks round. Her 
companion also looks round. He is a brave man. He has been, it 
may be, amongst the foremost in many a deadly struggle with the 
Russian foe; but he cannot swim! 

Remepy.— The Royal Humane Society’s Drags are always in 
readiness. 


" 


Case 3. 

There is a peculiar tendency in children of a very early age to 
reduce everything to the test of the senses. ‘This practice is founded 
upon a spirit of scepticism as to the objective existence of matter; a 
spirit which animated the late Kant even long after he had quitted 
the nursery for ever. It is to the sense of taste that little children 
most frequently appeal for a satisfaction of their doubts; and they 
caro little whether the object selected for experiment bea pin, a needle, 
a piece of coal, a marble, a Noah's ark, a finger, a powder-puff, or a 
piece of brown Windsor soap. Now, some of these articles are less 
digestible than others; indeed, most of them should only be partaken 
of sparingly. But babies will be babies, and sometimes they overeat 
their little selves. 

Remepy.—Beg them, with tears in your eyes, never to do so any 
more, 

‘Our correspondent sends us a great many other cases and their 
modes of treatment, but we have only been able to give space to the 
three which seem to us most likely to pccur.—Ed. Fun. | 


PROVERBIAL PARODIES; 
Or, Old Saws Re-set. 

Tue pitcher goes often to the well, but the latter has never been 
known to return the call. 

When the cat's away the cook finds it_ difficult to explain how the 
cold meat goes. 

What is sauce for the goose is generally composed of apples. 

Never put off till to-morrow anything that you have no intention of 
Going until the week after next. 
_ Too many cooks spoil one’s temper, but there are a few who can 
cress things decently. 
_ None but the brave should be called upon to expose themselves to 
Ganyper., 

Killing two birds with one's tone is an act only to be accomplished 
'Y 4 singer whose organ is a doub/e-barrel one. 
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Points of Giet. 


“On! let me see a pantomime! 
Or take me to the play 
That makes you laugh the most, this time, 
As all the papers say.”’ 
Yes, we will book our stalls, my son, 
And sit the moral through, 
And watch the progress of the fun 
From pleasure’s point of view. 





And we will chat the acts between, 
The barren time to kill; 

Or scent afar some fairy scene 
Through Rimmev’s fragrant bill : 

A dazzling scene of gay delight 
As ever pencil drew— 

That is, when looked at from the right 
Artistic point of view. 


The clown, he is a funny clown ; 
He says such funny things ; 

He jumps up, when they knock him down, 
As if his joints had springs. 

I wonder what it’s like to him 
Such things to say and do !— 

Some “ sport,’”’ you know, looks rather grim 
From .sor’s point of view. 


I am so fond of all that’s fair— 
Of beauty’s blooming cheek ! 

And, by the bye, are you aware 
How much it earns a week ? 

Not very much, indeed, I’m told ; 
And living’s dear, 'tis true; 

But still, what glitters /ooks like gold, 
From certain points of view. 


‘* What do you mean, my father dear ? 
Explain yourself, I pray : 

Are things not things that they appear, 
But other things than they 

You make me doubtful what is what, 
As likewise who is who— 

If I can tell, may I be shot, 
What is a ‘ point of view.’ 


My son you either have not read, 
Or else don't apprehend, 
What Suaksprane and what Berkey said 
To that effect. Perpend: 
It matters not the least what's what; 
And rather less who's who ; 
Since ‘nothing is but what is not,’’ 
l’rom both their points of view. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


Homo, Bath,—We have not the necessary machinery to enable us 
to undertake the collection of charitable subscriptions. Please for- 
ward your address, that we may return the money, or hand it over to 
| the editor of any journal which is collecting funds for the object you 

indicate. 
An Entuvstst will see that we have replied, but his suggestion is 
under consideration. 
Re. E. W.-We have run over your joke, but don't see the joke of 
running over, on which it turns, You ask for a consideration if the 
we show the greatest consideration for you by re- 


| sketch be acce pted 
| jecting it. 

Sioma.— You are improving in address, and we should like your 
direction. 

W. B. G., Maryport, has forwarded a conundrum which no one will 
suspect to be otherwise than original when we say it turns on the 
fancied resemblance of the word “amorous” to “of more use.” It 

| is not the worst pun we ever heard, but reminds us of one of the Best 
(and Bellingham) jokes as we have met with. 

Done Scotvs._-We are sorry you didn’t get your Fox early enough, 
but the fact is, some of “the trade,”’ for whose convenience co 
parcels for Scotland and Ireland were sent out before the day of publica - 
tion, have shown their gratitude, not to say honesty, by exposing 
numbers of Fun for sale in London and its vicinity, on the Tuesday, 
and we have been compelled to stop the early supplies. 
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THE CATTLE SHOW. 


Br Our Own GANDIN. 


Acatn I render myself. Once more I pursue the theme of which 
you Britons insular, bucolique, and carnivorous boast yourselfs for 
ever. The Rosbifsteque, the Muttonshops, the black pork-pudding! 

I depart on the instant, but not now for the market of Caledonia- 
road. The Ansomcab waits to carry me to the Hall Agricolique, the 
Exposition of gross animals, the Cattleshoe of the British. 

Spectacle superb, gigantesque, mountainous! Dream effrayant of 
Oxfats and the interminable duets of pigs! I have with a facility 
prodigious overcomemastered the idiom of the English language, and I 
enquire of myself why not then arrive to play the role of the veritable 
Jonboule at his insular Cattleshoe ? 

Masquerade bizarre, ridiculous, but above ererything poosible. I 
devote myself to it with ardour, with indubitable impressement. 

Region, strange marvellous, incomprehensible this Neukut. Depot 
universal of the workman of Britain. It is here that I shall find the 
costume for the unique drama in which I myself am the only actor. 
The over boot, the top coat, the chapeau umbrageous, the kneebridges, 
tho nobbstick, the bouledogue, all are there. They are mine—at a 
price exorbitant, but vive la bagatelle! They are mine! Enough of 
it, that I take them home to my chamber at Sir Johnswood, that the 
bouledogue refuses to surrender himself from the cab, and in the end 
eludes me and escapes with the collar I had devoted to him. 

Tam alone. I sacrifice myself, my individuality, my moustache, 
my bijoux—everything. J play the artist to my visage, and decorate 
it to the hue of the bucolique, the rednose, the cheek of the apple. 
Then I habilitate myself in the top coat, the over boot, the drapery of 
the Briton, the togg English. I am no longer your Gandin. 

Transformation astounding, pronounced indistinguishable ! 
myself as the Grazier Brittanique, the English farmer. 
how do you find you do yourself ¢”’ 

I reach the gate of the hall, and, secure in myself and my disguise 
impenetrable, enter to that building vast, tenebrous, and dim with the 
vapours of a thousand bestails, and a million emanations malodorous. 

Amidst these then moved in a procession interminable. The high- 
born, the charming of fashion, the swell mob, the boxeur, the pock- 
eon also a company of the agricoles, the farmers of whom I was 

ost as to my own individuality, and who saluted my appearance 


T pose 
* Hullo! 


' myself ? 


{[DecemBer 9, 1865, 





Marvel- 


with laughter in the true esprit of equality and fraternity. 
lous adaptation of myself! 

I grow courageous; I watch my confréres. They approach a bull 
of the most colossal standing, vast and statuesque, near to a compart- 
ment where piggs of the most corpulent repose themselves. 

They rouse this terrible beast with their knuckles, these my com- 
panions ; they ponch him with their hands, and mock themselves of 
him by probing the fat of his body with the finger. Shall I forget 
No! Here is the role that I have set before me. I will be 
at least as bold as these Jonboules. I also approach, and say to this 
Goliath of all beefs, “‘ We are above everything jolidogs!” I seize 
him by the tail amidst laughter inextinguishable ; but he is of the most 
vicious this madboule, and before I can recall myself he has arrived on 
his front legs and rejected me to the pigs. 

Quel horreur! I am blinded, and stifle myself to recover my hat, 
but I am seized by a hand the most powerful like that of the British 
Jacaves Marre, the Jrimmace, boxeur of the English, and am tran- 
sported to a crowd of the worst—the pockpickets, the lowkads—name 
infamous! I rouse myself and call out to the echo, ‘‘ We are above 
everything all jolidogs!’’ Inspiration opportune. They set me free 
with the laughter of confraternity, and I arrive again with my 
farmers, my agricoles, of whom I myself am one. We go to a dinner 
of the most tavernous. Repast dense, oleaginous, barbaric, of the Lord 
Sir Loinbeef, the gigot, the pork puding, and the plum pie. We 
pledge each other in pewters, we of the interest of the Cattle- 
shoes, and I mix for myself the rhumshrub and the Tom of the 
ancients till we join with effusion— 

(Chantant)—“ We are above everything jolidogs, 


7? 


Jolidogues ah! oui?! 





ee 


NOTICE.—On_ the 18th of December, price Twopence, twenty-four 
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OT much in childhood, it is true, 
} Clear clement, I courted you, 
lor purpose of ablution. 
I held not (touching hands and face’ 
“That dirt is matter out of place.’ 
A question worth solution. 


Yet, though I did not care to dip, 
I loved you! For I swam my ship 

Upon your bosom eaily. 
You'd frogs and tadpoles too: I felt 
‘That they were meant for boys to pelt 

And you'd the tribe call'd scaly. 
How oft, intent on roach and dace, 
Beside you have I ta’en my place, 

Your finny public vexing 
With lines :—not such as now I spin ; 
They ended in a crooked pin, 
° And not a rhyme perplexing. 


, 


Hlow often did I peer and gaze, 
And search your depths for water-fays, 
In ripple and in dimple ; 
. "Till fancy painted what I wished, 
And I beheld them, as I fished 
With gentle, being simple. 
How oft with friends and playmates too, 
I've watched the tiny, impish crew 
Among the flag-roots glide in! 
We saw them, those aquatic elves, 
As plainly as we saw ourselves 
Reversed the glassy tide in. 
Alas! now I am older grown, 
My childhood’s quick belief has flown, 
Worn out in worldly scrimmage ; 
Reflection’s altered for the worse, 
And hints at many a sad reverse, 


iE More strange then watery image. 


The element becomes, I vow, 
An element of discord now ! 
“ Soft water!’ What is harder ? 
It is a thing oft wets my cheek— 
A thing that makes my spirits weak— 
A thing that damps my ardour— 


Prospectus of a New Sermon Company. 


PROMINENT among the numerous speculations which characterise this 
company-forming century, is an Association for the Diffusion of 
Sermons and Homilies. It is proposed to purchase St. Paul 8, which 
is to be made the head-quarters of the Association, and to lay down 





pipes from the whispering gallery of that fane to the sitting rooms of | 


6uch private families as shall qualify themselves for that privilege. 


Popular sensation pastors will station themselves in the whispering Association will be defrayed by a small annual rate, to be levied on 
gallery, and in an ascertained rota will there perpetually preach strictly 


orthodox sermons in aloud voice. ‘These sermons will, by an ingenious 
acoustic arrangement, be conveyed through the be fore-mentioned tubes 
to such families as shall be in communication with the cathedral. ‘They 
Will be supplied with a stop-cock, by which they will be enabled to 
turn on a sermon or to cut it off at will. 

It is not intended that the nature of the sermons 80 deliv red shall 
vary, in any respect, from those with which church-goers have bec me 
familiar, so that subscribers may rest assured that they wall suffer no 
loss from turning on a sermon in the middle or towards the end of the. 
discourse as no one sentence will have any conne ection whatever with 
4nvthing that has preced: d it, or that will follow it. 

_ Ugly words will be avoided as much as possible, but where they are 
‘nevitable they will be so slurred over as not to shock, too severely, the 
herves of highly organised subscribers. In short, none of the refine- 
montsof modern sermon-giving will be neglected. 

: cider that fam'lies of station may not be altogether deprived of 
the glory attending going to church, with two footmen attending 
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Sunshine has given place to shade, 
My pleasant prospects quickly fade 
Fach day they're getting duller. 
Life's landscape darkens. E’en my views 
On water lose their early hues— 
Though done in water-colour. 


A thing for which T have to pay 
On every other quarter day, 
(There's nothing to console in 
The thought that if you're in arrear 
They'll cut it off)—a thing, oh, dear!— 
A thing to make a hole in! 


them, a special service will be held in the existing churches for the 
benefit of such families of position, but on those occasions no sermons 
will be given. 

It is in contemplation, moreover, to establish similar sermons, in 
connection with the tenets of all existing religious bodies, in 
other central situations, and it is hoped by this meuns that superior 
sermons will be brought home to everybody. 

The cost of laying on will be moderate, and the expenses of the 


subscribers. ‘The rate will be established on the sliding-scale system, 
and will vary with the quantity of sermon consumed, 

A rrangements will probably be entered into with the various hos- 
pitals, and it is expected that the sermons 6 supplied will be found 
invaluable as opiates. <A ny complaints as to quality or heterodoxy will 
meet with immediate attention. 


’ 


EX PEDE, &e. 


Witt the perpetrators of the last Olympic burlceqne be duly 
grateful for a charitable suggestion?’ Here it is, whether or no, It 
strikes us that a hospital should be founded for the benefit of burlesque 
authors who are incapable of making lines run well upon their feet. 
There are #0 many hundred lame and halting verses in /’rince Cama- 
ralzaman, that we really think the writers fully deserve any benefit 
they might derive from a Burlesque Author-poedic Hospital. 
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TOWN TALK. 
By tHe SAcunTerer in Socrery. 
EVELLERS—I 


don’t mean that 
style of reveller 





’ whose dream 
Mrs. Howarp 
PavL sings with 
such dramatic 
effect that it 
gives you the 
cold shudders 
will revel, and 

- inanother week 
or so there will 
be plenty of 
amusement for 
them. Boxing 
night, which is 
a holiday for so 
many, but a 
night of drudg- 
ery to the poor 
dramatic critic, 
7 lust approac h- 
ing, and, then, 

4 ho! forth ‘pan- 

i tomimes. Not 

| ~ much scems to 

i; be known as yet 

i abouttheChrist- 

H) mas pieces, but 

if in the meantime 

= the Overland 

— . heoute, Ruy Blas, 

Society, and Rip van Winkle are quite enough to meet present require- 

nents, even in cattle-show week. In the entertainment wav we have 

(HH ANG--ANAK and Proresson ANDERSON have retired for a time—and 
(OLONEL Sropare and Mr. and Mrs. Howarp Pauu. ‘The latter] 

rt last week played a little duologue which gives a notable lesson 

pramvintic ladies marrie? to quiet and undemonstrative husbands: it 

{vo and fun. isy the way those who wish to see Jemima 
Lobb and the Unprotected Female had better make haste tothe Egyp- 
tion Tfall, for I hear a rumour that Mi PAUL is likely to return 
Loo thy tage: so much the better for the stage if it be true! 

Wiata plucky engagement that was at Havti Poor little Bu/Z/- 
ao7, Le ved a better fate! And yet, perhaps, it was a fitting 
ce! fo » brief and brilliant a career. One feels quite a vlow of 
nie irdour as one. eads of her steaming into the harbour, silencing 
the forts, and s nking the s!} Ips of the enemy. The spirit of NELSON 
on ft Trafalgar columr if he takes in his Zelegr tph (or hauls it in 

hn that coil pe atl side) must have been delighted to read of 
that tior ty cut a pig ing on tl} capital and thi 

i , utterly obliviou {the li e me p p! may vet | 
found to belies are inten led to gra the base 

Dik esca f{ Sreruens, the Head Cen f Fenianism, and the dis- 
closures con quent thereupon, prov terrb! hakiness in the Irish 
vcd trative The e mplaints ivainst the Belfast }) lice were pooh- 
ed, but the laxity of watch and ward, and the faction and corrup- 
{ l me wv rai { Pp! unnot } t asid q Ite so « isily 
Fenianism, after all, in spite of much that is ridiculous in it, is not 

tis a thing to be In l at 

Ivy the men, who have . studiously belving Governor Eyne in 

s absence, possessed a spark of honour or manliness, they would 
hush to read the bold letter of that vilified man’s brave sister. But, 

‘ tabbed t man n t! Re be ¢ ted te ha 
Y s lor aw { | t ‘ tain wv whoa so 
de ‘ ivi 1 t) it t) ] ) whiter t n t} W i min, 1 { 
vill s eve ne ‘ nwards—to tl +} : 
But vy! not feel agvrieved t} rt of the necro t)! 

1 W rns f t r 4 i the tit f black- i \ 

Old Water Colour G n for the Winter Exhibiti 

5S i Ther ‘ Watkrr—a charming Phe 

Sore TNO OMALI ‘ LA p Hunt, Narrec, and Boye 
studies and pictures that lrepay a visit. ‘There is an inte- 
ting exhibition at GrRAVES'sS 01 a series of pictures represen * th 
idios of our most popular . The best is Nicow’s studio, 
a temporary one, in an Irish cottage, with an Irishman, painted t 
ife, and the work of Nico. h melt, standing as mod —" 

“Tury manag these hinges better ir France’ meaning, 1m this 
instance, t Lite dvertising boc? which the Envlish trades- 

aaa a OE ne _s ; E 
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man appears to think necessary to his success, and which he does so 
pemrpap I have had brought me from Paris “Le Parfumeur,” a 
comic poem eulogistic of Romer. It is really comic and artistic ally 
fury: infinitely superior to our native produce in the way of trade 
puff. There is something genuinely French in the notion ‘of a bald 
nan going to the Head-Scenter in hopes of getting a hair-producing 
pomade, receiving instead the History of Perfumes, t and winding up with 
‘* Mon crane est, en dedans, garni si tu le veux 
De ta_prose éloquente, ah oui! mais de cheveux, 
Il ne me vient pas une mie! 

I uAve just been"reading Our Mutual Friend. In the greater part it 
is as good as anything Cuaries Dickens has written for years. If he 
would only cut out all about the Veneerings it would be perfect. 
What J fancied, as I read it first, was a fault—the suddenness of 
Borrin’s conversion ic a miser—is quite explained in the end. But 
there is one question—an interesting one for the faculty—which has 
yet to be solved. My readers will, of course, remember the masterly 
passage in which Be ta tells Joun Roxesmitu that “ there is a ship 
upon the ocean bringing them a little baby,” and the pretty picture of 
Mrs. Roxesmitu at needlework which “presented so much the appear- 
ance of being in tha,doll’s dressmaker’s way of business, that one 
might have supposed she was going to set up in opposition to Miss 
Wren.” Well! then we come to chapter XII., which opens with 
this passage,— 

‘“The winds and tides rose and fell a certain number of times, the earth moved 
round the sun a certain number of times, the ship upon the ocean made her voyag 
safely, and brought a baby-BELLa home.”’ 


if Mr. Dickens be not 


. . . + 
system ot 
2 


a convert to the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, which represents the earth as going round the sun daily, it 
would be interesting to science to know the exact number of years 
which are here described to have elapsed. 


WY , 
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TO A LOVELY ACTRESS. 


Bricur being, deign to listen to my hopes and to my fears, 

‘Though the homage of a multitude may linger in thine ears. 

hou hast earned a people’s plaudits, and I doubt if thou can’st care 
Lor one fond heart’s adoration—for one breaking heart's despair. 


I have watched thee—oh, how madly !—from the front row in the pit 
It is just about the centre that I generally sit) ; 

Yesternight I saw thee smiling, but the smile was not for wm ; 
Nay, I fear it was intended for the upper box, O. P. 


ve witnessed thee in Suaxesreanr, I have scen thee in burlesque 
(I ve a neat extrava: ranza ne arly re ady in my desk). 
I was present on that evening when thy debut took the town, 


In a little farce of Jones's, anda comedy by Brown. 


I ha 


Is it strange that I should love thee? or particularly strange 
! should ask thee for a trifle of affection in exchange ? 

Is it any fault of m/ne, too, that I have been married twice, 
And my life is drawing slowly to the time of “ second-price ¢ ” 


innot give thee rank or fame; I cannot give thee gold ; 
but richer far this trusting heart than opulence untold. 

[ cannot bring thee beauty; but, as far as talent goes, 
Why, I trust there may be intelli ct behind a turn-up nose! 


Oh! pardon me, beloved one, for conveying thee a hint 

i the passion that consumes me id for putting it in print. 
tI p iblish my emotion, ’tis for all a world to see 

i nat the tide of that emotion sects to thee—and only thee! 





TO DRINK 


“WHICH IS THE PROPEREST DAY 
Many to whom this question is addressed will follow out & 
° ° ‘ lav 
HAKESPEARIAN quotation by replying, “Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 


for Satur da y; 


Sy 
But such answer is extremely feeble and inconsequent ; 
Sunday, Monday, are three days, and there appears no especial reason 
for preferring either of them to Tuesday, or to Wednesday, or to F ri 


- 


ild rather be inclined to suggest, as by far the propet 


Thirstday 


day. W. 
day for bibacity, 


shor 


‘ 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
BrnMonpsey. 
Respected Mr. Epitor,—A fortnight have now elapsed since the 
voice of the old man, from what is comparatively speaking his Saint 
Helena, and not so far neither from the gardens going by that name, 
than which I am sure no one is more deserving of a free admission 





supposing such to be now open, was cheerfully raised in the vehfle of | 


your amusing medium ; and during that time letters have so rapidly 
accumulated that the Prophet will have a word or two with his cor- 
respondents all around before commencing of his Review of the Season 
and his great work on the History of Knurr and Spell. 

Tue Rivc.—No, my friends. Its palmy days are over, never to 
arise no more. You may talk to him about your Gossgs and such, 
but when the old man reflects how at a recent encounter the gentleman 
who stood referee—such being Mr. Cuartes WesTHALt, whose health 
I take the liberty of fondly pledging in the festive cup, he having 
formerly been the best pedestrian of his day, and still second to few, 
except Nicnoxias himself, as a writer upon sportive subjects—since 
Mr. Westua.t, I repeat, was assaulted by a one-eyed bruiser named 
Bos Tyter, which I saw him myself at the battle of Wadhurst 
between Mace and Heenan, where he was a-slanging of my name- 
sake, Mr. Nicnotas Woops, of the Z7imes, and of other able writers 
who went down special like your own Prophet to describe the mill— 
since that unhallowed act, Mr. Editor, on the part of one whom it is 
treating such with undue politeness to describe him as a monocular 


bully, I bid a long farewell to the roped arena; and with a tear for | 


the memory of poor little Tom, which I wish his funeral had bcen 
more respectable, but we are here to-day and gone to-morrow, and 
many is the glass of sherry-wine I have formerly partook with 
Buirannta’s Champion, I shall emulate the example of your excellent 
contemporary the Fie/d, and take no further notice of “ Political or 
Prize-Fights."’ Not if the Prophet is aware of such! 

Cricket.—Having been asked whether it is his intention to publish 
the batting and bowling averages of the past season, regrets to state 
they would occupy too much space to do so; and, indeed, in this sort 
of weather, the very idea of running about over the damp grass with 
nothing on him but a pair of flannel trowsers and a striped shirt is 
almost enough to make a man of my period feel a twinge of rheu- 
matics right along the small of my back. 

YacutTinG.—To Yachting the same conditions apply with equal 
force; and whilst it is all very well to talk about splicing the main- 
brace and scandalising the mainsail, it is ridiculous to think of a 
venerable anticipator of sportive events risking of his life and health, 
already impaired by assiduous study, a-knocking about on the briny 
billows like the hardy Norseman commemorated in song, which I have 
always looked upon him as a vanity-glorious sort of fool, with notions 
of property that would disgrace a Welsher. 

Huntinc.—There is a time,for all things, and when vounger hay 
myself cut a dash with the Surrey Hounds along with some of th 
most aristocratic sugar-brokers in Mincing-lane; but at a cortain iim 
of life, my deir young Sir, if you will excuse familiarity, it is mu 
more agreeable to sit myself down in Mus. Currrs’ parlour, with an 
old volume of Ruf’’s Guide and a moderate tumbler of gin hot, with 
circumstances forbidding of sherry-wine, than to go tearing about 
like a male Menken on the back of an infuriated animal hired for 
iv, with the chance of having to make good any damage occa- 
si ne l by act ident, and asthmatic toa di ~ree that warns him to k ep 
In-doors, ad licting hims« lf to sedent iry pursuits such as those of which 

have already given you a little hint. 

Tug Tr rv.—Ah, c respondents, there you touch him to the quick! 
The turf it was my field of fame, and Newmarket Ileath (financi lly 
speaking my grave. What of that: 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die, ’cos handicaps ain't fair 
If they be not fair to me, 
What care I forthe Ean. or Coven 


x," se e as sd . . . « . . 
‘0, Sir! You will vet see your Prophet rising from his Ciesarewitch 
. ‘ slike the fabled Phoenix on the wings of lan ma iils predicti n 
< 4 . : . — 4 / ‘ ee , y 

forthe Derby of 1566, when made pubic to @ fist s WwW rld, Wii 


triumphantly vindicate his temporarily tarnished reputation, and 
vour Nienotas is again, like the horse which J will mention 
im ind 1e tim , an lis now at long o lds, 
SECOND TO NONB! 
NICHOLAS. 


PS. Do you not think, Sir, that the time have now arrived for 
Fusing of the Prophet's salary The winter is likely to bea hard 


and though Mus. Cuirrs is 
ying paid the rent at reguiar 


a day or two, the 


veef is at a shilling per poun 
“90Gness itself, she rather prefers 
ETVals to being told that it will be al! right in 


I 


LeTn ann 2a8 . ? } » “re? at ] . 
‘“mporarily ill-convenient to settle, and once so far forgot herse.t as 
, ’ . . “, ° . 

~?Genominate him, when he tried to pacify her with @ Joxe, a8 & 


Sj" ro ri 91+ 4 ’ } gS ‘ 
° **AUUaL d old Huiloon. 
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| GALWAY GO BRAGH; 2 


OR, 
LOVE, FUN, AND FIGHTING. 
* 


| 
(V.B. As cach speech is twenty minutes long, our readers must be content 
with @ brief abstract of the dialogne.) 
ACT I. 
| Scene I.-—A room. 
| Enter Cuanrzs O' Maurey and Micxy Frees. 
Cuar.es.—I[ am going to Dublin, Xe. 
| Mucky Frexs.—Are ye, thin? Bedad, &c. 
Scexgs I1.— A field from King John. 
Enter Cuan es O'’Marriey and Micxy Free. 
CuarEs.—I really am going to Dublin, &c. 
Micky Frer.—No, are ye, thin? Ah, sure, &c. 
Cuar.es.—See! ‘There go the hounds in full ery, &e. 
Micxy.—Sure, so they do. Ah, thin, Ke. 
Cuan.Les.—Miss Power has come to grief, Kc. I will save her, &e. 
[ Saves her. 


Micky.-—Bedad, thin! Ah, sure, &c. 
Fanny Powrr.—-Thank you, &c. 
CuanrLes.—llow lovely! &c. 
Enter Sin Groner Dasuwoop. 
Str Grornce.—Accept my thanks, &c. 
Cuar.es.—I will, &e. 
Micxy.—Ah, thin! Musha, &c. 
Scens IL].—Powenr's rooms in Trinity College, Dublin. Pownrn and | 
Orricers im unceplored untforms curousing. | 


Power.—Hurrah! &e. 
Orricers.—Certainly, &e. 

Eater a Turon. Orricenrs get under a table. 
A 'Turor.—What is this noise ? Xc. 
Powrr.—lIt is the Dean in the rooms above. He is drunk, &e. | 
A Turor.—Oh, I see, &e. [Lada Turon, Orvicers reappear, | 
Powrr.—Hurrah! &e. | 
Orricens.—Certainly, &e. 

Enter a 'Vuror with Cuances O' Matiey. 
Tvuror.—Here is a new boy, &e. | 
Powen.—Hurrah! &e 
COrriceRs. Certainly, aC. | 
Powrn.—Let’s chair the Tutor, &e. 

[ They char Awa, and d wary i yew) ks el him. 
Tvuror.—This is wrong, &ce. 
Powrer.—Hurrah! &e. 
Ovvicers.—Certainly, &c, 
Scent 1V.—Oulstde of Trinity College, Dublin, 
fliter Powrn, Cuanres, and an Orviern with beautiful long hatr, 

Ovrvicun.—-Are you going to Sir George Dashwood’s to-night’ &e. 
Powrr.—Yes. Iam not asked, but that is nothing, «ce. 
Ovvicer.—I hear Sir George expects a visit from an objectionable | 
lative whom he hasn't yet seen, &c., one Judy McCann, &e, 
Powrn.-Bet | go to the ball and kiss Lucy, &e. 
CHantes.—No. It is wrong, &e. 
Orrvicen.—I']l take it, &e. Done! &e. 
Cuances.—In ponies? &e. 


I 


Orricen.—Certainly, &ce, 


(Hantes.—The man who would bet that he would kiss Lucy is 
unworthy, &e. 
Dance of fi {teen eccentric ladies with one Orvicen 
with beautiful long hair. 

Enter Micky I nur. 
Micky (announcing).—Miss McCann, &e. 
Sin Groner.—Ah! &c. Annoyance! &e. 

Enter Powen as Miss McCann. 


SCENE Ve —all-room. 


AUDIENCE Hallo, Power was a woman in disrruise! 
Miss McC. Ah! bedad! &e. [ de os Luew. 
ALL. Sing ls “@ sUTiLy, XC. 

r 


c; 
iz ngs a aon, 


Miss Mc Sure I will, &e. 
Qun Cuarric.—Oh, I can't stand this! 


» 


[ kcct our critic, 
Exp ov Act I. (ruonanry.) 


Note.—We really owe an apology to Mu. FaLconrn, but (ie is no wse 
to disquise the fact) we could not sit it out. 


HAPPY NOTTS. 
Tur police were on strike at Nottingham, and the inhabitants appear 


to hav been qu t startled. The y snould come to London, and they 
would find that the police often strike on the slightest provocation. 
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VERY A-GNAW-ING.—A FACT. | 


Railway Porter (to Station Master) :—‘‘ Ou, PLEASE, 8IR, WHAT AM I TO DO WITH THESE ERE DAWGS? ‘THEY'VE BEEN AN’ EATEN UP 
| THEIR DIRECTIONS!” 


A wee wee bodice, an elder loon, | 
SCOTLAND IN HER CUPS. Gat up and said that his heart was wae, | 
By an Eve-WItNess. To hear a doctor frac Glasgie’ toun, | 
Ou, hae ye na heard o’ the fearsome fray ? Ray sete words ¢' fhe Cabspen day. 
And, hae ye na heard o’ the awsome shine? He said the Sabbath was cauld and drear, 
When ilka Scot was canty and gay, In gude Scotland, as the day should be: 
And a’ the gallants sat doun to dine. I trow that a brave man’s heart might fear, 
= a ; When the storm arose and the clours fell free. 
There was auld Joun Maxwe.t and mony mair, | 
And, oh! but they talkit lang and loud, They hoisted the wee chap doun the stair, 
And the grandest chiel that sat i’ the chair And they strake each other wi’ awfu’ blows, 
Was the Reverrnp Doctor Noxrman Macreop. The blood that at Flodden fell fast and sair, 
There was Macrae Morr wha keeps the books, Rin doun the table free ilka nose. | 
And pits doun the siller for folks to see, Oh, wae for Scotland, and doul an’ wae! 
And Trotiorg, the Southron, wi’ gentle looks, When Scot wi’ brither can ne’er agree ; 
Wha’ tells o’ the girl we maun a’ forgie. The Deil rin off wi the Jew’s ain day, 


. ov} : 2 Loe f y , 7 
And there was Macraren, the doctor chiel, But gie us peace—and the Barley Bree 


And mony a laddie in kilt and plaid, — 
And winsome leddies in hoops o’ steel, 


And lint-white hair i’ the shining braid. Quite the Reverse. 
And, aye, they leucht, for the drink was strang, We learn from a contemporary that medals commemorative of 
And they toom’'d the glasses o’ blude-red wine, the Schleswig-Holstein war are being struck at Copenhagen. a 
And the “haggis” was there, Burns brawly sang, bear the inscription, “ Nothing noble is forgotten.” Yes, but t : 
And “ kale” wi’ the toothsome taste and fine. Danes having had a reverse, should give the obverse to the I russians, 
. , and should inscribe on it “‘ Nothing base will be forgotten.’ 
And the splore went on wi’ the merry jest, wii 
And “Scots wha hae”’ andthe “ Cauld, cauld blast,’’ een el 7; ... > 
And Mactzop he up and he spake the best, POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
And member Rozertson followed fast. Ir is reported that at an early hour on the Friday morning after 
And Macterop he up, and his talk was grand, his escape, a card of Mr. James StePuens was dropped into the prot 
And he speired if Sabbaths were made for man : box of the Right Hon. the Attorney-General. It should be adde 
He jeer'd at the day in our braw Scotland, that “P.P.C.” was duly inscribed in the corner, meaning “ Poot 
And then sic an awfu’ fecht began. Police Constables!” 
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| OUR COUSIN GERMAN. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE! 
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MRS. BROWN ON MODERN HOUSES. 


Hovses indeed! I calls ’em regl'ar ram-shackle nutshells, run-up 
rubbish, where you can’t drive a nail with safety nor hang up a picter 
with comfort. 

Certainly they was elegant outside, with their white fronts and 
‘andsome windows to look at; but I never see such glass to look 
through, as made things seem that drawed out as you didn’t know 
the postman from the pot-boy. 

As to anythin’ a-fittin’, there wasn't a window-frame, as didn’t shake 
like earthquakes with me only a-walkin’ across the room, and as to 
the Buriers, as lives next door but three, they give a evenin’ party 
us brought the floor in. 

They invited me and Brown, as didn’t wish for to go, bein’ one as 
don't hold with no goin’s out through a-takin’ of his pipe quiet in the 
front kitchen, as is a pretty room, bein’ meant for a sittin’-room, not 
as ever I fancied it, havin’ a mouldy smell, and bein’ frequent over- 
flowed in the spring tides. 

Why ever they calls them spring I can’t think, for we was very near 
floated out twice the week afore last, and November no one can’t 
call spring. 

[’m sure the shock as that Mrs. Grpptns give me I never shall 
forget, as i¢ a wrong-headed woman as ever I had in my house, 
though I will say clean and honest. Not as I holds with her officious 
ways, as led to her washin’ awa every bit of my mock turtle, as I'd 
been two days a-makin’. FoBrown says to meas he’d got a calf’s- 
head cheap, as isa thing asa little goes a long way in my opinion, 
though with a bit of bacon he relished for his supper. So,I makes 
the rest into mock turtle, and the forcemeat I was proud on, and puts 
it out to cool in a picklin’-pan in the back kitchen. 

It was the day after that gal left as I’d give warnin’ to, through 
her a-sayin’ as she'd rather starve than eat cold mutton, as was good 
enough for me. 

So I had Mrs. Gipprwns in for half-a-day to tidy up the place ready 
isr the young woman as was a-comin’ that evenin’. When I come 
down after a-puttin’ on my cap for tea, I see that picklin’-pan washed 
up clean. 

So I says, “ Where ever have you put my soup ?”’ 
s.ys she. 

“That as was in that pan,” says I. “That muck,” says she. 
* Why, I’ve throwed it down the sink,’’ through her ignorance, not 
a-inowin’ what it really were. 

I was that wild as I could have throwed her down after it, but as 
she didn’t go to do it I said no more. 

{ said to her a little later on, ‘‘ Mrs. Groptns, I want you to go up 


“What soup ?”’ 


‘ into the lumber-room,”’ as is over my bed-room, a sort of a cupboard 


' 


in the slant of the roof, as I'd put away some boxes in, “and pull me 
out a black portmanty, as I wanted to get somethin’ out on.” Up 
she goes all of a bustle. 

I says, ‘Tread light,” through a-knowin’ as there wasn't no 
floor but lath and plasters to that cupboard. ‘ All right,” says she. 

So I hearin’ her a-rummagin’ and a-pullin’ the things about calls 
out, ‘Can't you find it?” She says, “If you'd come and hold the 
candle 1 could get it out,” as was jammed and crammed tight in the 
corner. 

Up [ goes and takes the candle, and there we was a-standin’ in 
that cupboard, as is nothin’ but beams. I was standin’ ona beam, 
and Mrs. Grppins in front on me, a-haulin’ at that portmanty like 
mad. Well, she gives it a pull with all her force as made it come out 
all of a sudden like. 

The jerk as she give it throwed her back agin me, as tipped me off 
the beam on to the lath and plaister, and through I goes with that 
crash as made me think the house was all about our ears. 

[ struggles natural, as any one would, and, ketchin’ hold of Mus. 
Gipptns pulls her through too. 

Well, there we was through the ceilin’, with our legs a-danglin’ in 
my bed-room, and that caught as we couldn't get up, Mrs. Gippins 
a-screamin’ like wild as she was murdered, with the candle knocked 
out, and we might have been there till now, only as luck would have 
it Brown come in earlier than I expected. But, law bless you, he 
could do nothin’ for ever so long for laughin’,and when he did draw 
us up if he didn’t say as Mrs. Ginptxs were a old fool and me another 
for not knowin’ better than to tread on lath and plaster, as is a down- 
right disgrace for floorin’. 

If you'd seen my bed-room it was a perfect wilderness for bits of 
mortar, and why it didn’t all come down together I can't make ont. 
I never shall forget the way as them walls wouldn't hold a picter of 
a aunt of Brown’s, as left us the bit of property as we're a-livin’ on. 
A beautiful picter it was, as her good gentleman paid three guineas 
lor to have painted by a painter as had done Quren CAROLINE In a 
low-necked dress, with a pink hat and the cheeks to match, as had a 
bird on her finger. : 

The trouble as I've took with that frame a-keepin’ off the flies in 
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summer with yaller calamancer nobody wouldn’t believe, and so I 
did ought to, for it cost thirty shillin’s second-hand, lovely gold shell- 
work at the four corners. . 

Well, we hung it up in the front parlour over the mantel-piece, 
where I'd got some beautiful wax fruit underneath a glass cover, with 
a peach stone, that nat’ral as you'd a-took and cracked it, and it looked 
downright noble. We hung it up, as I was sayin’, just afore supper 
Mrs. Gipprns and me, with a nail that long as I thought it would go 
through the next door, for it went in that sudden with only two 
blows of a flat iron. 

Just as I was a-helpin’ Brown to a bit of pickled pork and ns 
there come a crash as if heaven and earth had come together. I looks 
at Brown, and he looks at me, “ Whatever can it be?” says he. 
“The picter,” says I. ak. : 

Up I rushes, and of all the sights it was that picter, forif it hadn't 
pulverised-my wax fruit, and split the marble chimly-piece, and, wust 
of all, it nad ketohed agin the corner of the fender, as Ms. Grppins 
had been that foolish for to leave a-standin’ on the through 
a-movin’ of it for to put the steps nearer when we was a-hangin’ of 
the picter up, an@if ‘the corner of the fender hadn’t gone right through 
her cheek a-tearin’ wway a bit of the nose. 

The walls was ‘that rotton all over the house, Ais to the kitchen- 
dresser it was a-startin’ right away from them, and the plates and 
dishes in constant jeopardy, and the draught rownd them skirtin 
boards was enough to blow your legs off; there wasn’t a door as would 
shut, and as to the cockroaches and beadles as made that free that 
the kitchen floor was black with them; not for ‘to mention things 
as was in the bed-rooms as defied soft soap; and didn’t take no 
effect on, and all the satisfaction as I got was to be told as they was 
in the woods as come from America, as I can believe, for in my 
opinion them ’Merricans is capable of anythin’, all those niggers 
as I remembers well was ’mancipated along with the Catholics many 
years ago; not as ever I could a-bear them blacks, nor moist 
sugar as they mauls about with their hands and feet; a-butcherin’ 
of women and children as is their sa natures ; but if they'd havo 
kept their beastly woods to theirselves I shouldn't have ca as has 
caused me many a sleepless night, and my four-post took down three 
times in five weeks, for rest I can't with the thought of them in my 
head, and shouldn’t have minded so much if the landlord hadn't give 
me his impudence, a-sayin’ as his house was built for ladies and 
gentlemen, as didn’t go a-tearin’ about like mad bulls. 

So I says, “If you are alludin’ to me in mad bulls, I'd thank you 
for to remember as you're a-talking to a lady; and as to your house 
[ only hope it will hold together till our year is out, and then catch 
me a-stoppin’ in your place, as is a mean dusthole.”’ 


“Day Decreased—Six Hours, Fifteen Minutes.” 


** Tlow the days begin to shorten’’—it’s a common-place remark, 
Once at eight we lit the candle, now at four it’s growing dark ; 
The world’s the same, no doubt, but yet it soutee seems to me 
The days are all much shorter now doo once they used to be. 

I know I grow 

Towards sixty-five or so, 
But I think some alteration has been going on below. 


I call to mind the length of time when I was only ten, 

That passed between the pantomimes—my holidays were then ; 

An age appeared to intervene "twixt,that day I went down 

To school and that long-wished-for night when next I saw the clown. 
And so, I know 
The days passed slow, 

Although the days were sunny ones that kept my heart a-glow. 


They quicker went in manhood ;—when I courted Carry B., 
The months flew by like magic,—it was wonderful to see ; 
A little chat and music, with a tender word or so, 
And then 1 had paternal hints about the time to go. 
Heigho! I know, 
Those bright days go, 
With a flectness and a sweetness that before they didn’t show. 


But now how quick the years roll round, how fast new dates arrive, 
I've hardly written “ sixty-four’’ before it’s ‘ sixty-five ; ”’ 
And just got used to numerals, the look of which | know, 
When “sixty-six ’’ comes spinning up my dates to overthrow. 
Just so, | show 
How quick days go 
When the heart gets less of sunshine and the head has more of snow. 





FROM WELLINGTON BARRACKS. 


An officer in the Grenadier Guards writes to us to enquire whether, if, 
countermarching, he finds it necessary to cross a ditch, he can be waid to 
counterjumping ¢ How the dickens should we know ? 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mistress :-—“ Now, Bippy, you ARE RUSHING AWAY WITHOUT KNOWING 


THE NAME OF THE STREET YOU ARE TO Go TO!” 


Biddy :—“ ARRAM 8HURE, WON'T I KNOW WHEN I GET THERE?” 
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IN THE MATTER OF FAIR PLAY. 


Berne A Letrer To A Memper or tue Socrety or F RIenps. 


My Dear Janez,—You are an excellent fellow. You are always 
ready to devote a large proportion of the Mammon of Unrighteousness 
that you have acquired by judicious dealings in the flour trade, to 
philanthropic purposes. You are a constant subscriber to the funds 
for providing the inhabitants of Central Africa with respirators, the 
natives of Greenland with penny ices, and the aborigines of the 
Nicobar Islands with Tidman’s sea-salt, the whole conducted on ex- 
tremely Evangelical principles. You have pretty little societies for 
promoting universal peace, and for abolishing slavery. 
do any practical good; the most efficient emancipationist being 
GENERAL GRANT, and the only means of abolishing slavery, war. But 
still they are eminently respectable; and if they do no good to any 
one else, they enable you to pay a salary to a person of whom you are 
remarkably fond, I really don’t know why—Mnr. Cuamenoyzow. 

But, my dear Janez, you have your little faults, and one of them is 
& passionate preference for negroes over whites. ‘The African is, I am 
informed, a man and a brother; I am not particularly proud of the 
relationship myself, but, physiologically, I dare say youare right. To 
shoot my black connexion, to hang him or to flog him, is a disagree- 
able task, but it is one from which I should not shrink if he attempted 
to murder myself, and Mus. Fun, and our charming babes. In such 
a cause, Sir, I would even hang Mr. Cuamgnovzow or yourself. 

Another little peceadillo of yours, my dear Janez, is a tendency to 
misrepresent the actions and to malign the motives of English gentle- 
men. Flour-dealing, banking, bill-discounting, are excellent occupa- 


tions in their way, but they are not positive proofs of infallibility. I | 


submit that even a Quaker is liable to err. And I submit, also, that he 
probably does err when he accuses a gentleman of being a coward and 
a buteher. , 

I think, Janez, that in all the chronicles of missionary heroism— 











They never | 
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UTOPIA. 


Tiere is just oze slight change in existence, 
Which would certainly startle mankind, 
And, I fear, mect a world of resistance, 
Before it acceptance could find ; 
Yet, really, with life our relations 
Would be from perplexity freed, 
If people, on certain occasions, 
Would take but the will for the deed! 


Par exemple: when requested for payment 
By Sip, a most excellent man, 
For various items of raiment— 
I reply, I will pay when I can: 
But my answer appears not to please him, 
For he still will insist on his need ; 
From what trouble my words would release him, 
If he took but the will for the deed! 


Quite lately, some friends in the city, 
On business I need not now state, 
A meeting arranged—’twas a pity— 
To my grief, I was ten minutes late! 
T'rowns met me and dissatisfaction, 
When excuses I ventyred to plead— 
*T would have spared thém a deal of distraction 
Had they taken the will for the deed !' 


I long to perform the glad labour 
Of him who succeeds when he tries— 

I should like to do good to my neighbour— 
I fain would be wealthy and wise. 

It would vastly befriend one’s ambition— 
The point, doubtless, all will concede— 

If the world would accept this condition, 
And take but the will for the deed! 


DE HERETICO COMBURENDO. 


A CORRESPONDENT, referring to a paragraph in our 
columns a week or so back, suggests that the £200 a year 
possessed by certain City parishes to defray the expense of 
faggots to burn heretics, should be applied to the purchase 
of coals, wherewith to burn out that areh-heretic “ Cold,” 
who persecutes the poor until he shakes their belicf in 
Providence even. This would be adding fuel in a way 
that would remove a burning shame—the condition of the 
poor in this wealthy city. 





! 


| and really noble chronicles many of them are—you will find nothing 
grander than the conduct of a gentleman named Eyre, who struggled 
for a thousand miles through the most frightful desert on the earth, 
with Murder dogging his footsteps, and who never lost heart or hope, 
| but prayed fervently in the wilderness tothe One who could aid; never 
| lost faith in Him, never doubted His power or infinite loving-kindness. 
| Also, I think, that if you will take the trouble to read for yourself the 
whole story of that man’s life—you can get it at a bookstall for ten or 
twenty shillings—you will find that no one ever more fully compre- 
hended or more nobly performed the duties of civilised man towards 
black savages. I have read that book, sir, with feelings—strangely 
mingled, you will say—of reverence and rage; of reverence for the 
' man’s pure heroic gentle nature; of rage at the treatment he receives 
from you, sir, and your friends. ; 
Rage, Janez, is the word; I don’t say that it is not mixed with a 
little contempt; but for the moment the sensation is mainly that of 
fiery wrath at your infamous unfairness. or 
I don’t discuss politics in these columns, and I have my own opinion 
as to the wisdom of some of Governor Eyrx’s proceedings, but I will 
give you a sample of the stuff that makes me so indignant. _ 
I quote from your favourite paper, the one that published the 
famous “ Lying List’? of Confederate Bondholders—the Morning Star, 
and I invite you to mark the animus of the words: 


“Governor Eyre may have been a brave explorer; 80 was Pizarro. Ile 
may have been at one time remarkable for his humanity; so was Nero. He my 
have really had an insurrection to deal with; so assuredly ad Alva, and a 
and Castlereagh, and Hepenstal, the famous ‘walking gallows’ of the Iris 
rebellion.”’ 

And so forth. Are you not ashamed of that, my Janez ? 

If not, how do you like this ? “ It is not clearly proved to us that the 
Editor of the Star was not the real murderer of Mr. Brices. The 
"excuses that have been hitherto put forth seem to us singularly futile. 
The editor of the Star may have been an eloquent journalist, so was 
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Marat. He may have professed philanthropic principles; so did 
Ropesrrerre. He may never have travelled on the North London 
Railway; neither did THurtrett, Greenacre, Cartovcnue, nor Mrs. 


Mannina.””—F vn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srr,—Here is a pretty song. It is supposed to be sung by a timid | 
and retiring village maiden to anoble tenor whom she secretly adores. | 
She wishes to let him know that she loves him, but yet she will not | 
overstep the boundsof maidenly reserve. How does she manage this? 


See :— 


*T DO ADORE THEE!” 


Oh Eart Aveustus Witkrsson, Tra, la, la! 
The blush of bashfulness upon Tra, la, la! 
My maiden brow. ‘Tra, la! 
Forbids that I should e’er reveal, Tra, la, la! 
‘The passion that for thee I feel, Tra, la, la! 
Or tell thee how 
I do adore thee! 
Yes, adore thee! 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la! 


But if you were a gentle girl, Tra, la, la! 
And I became a belted earl, Tra, la, la! 
On some fine day, Tra, la! 
The bashful blush upon my face, Tra, la, la! 
Would be absurdly out of place, Tra, la, la! 
And I should say, 
I do adore thee! 
Yes, adore thee! 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la! 


Pretty and ingenious, isn’t it? Print it. Yours, 
R. Derry. 


GOOD NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


We have been far from easy about Ireland of late—not because of | 
Fenianism, but because we feared that the Rinderpest might possibly | 
have made its way thither to destroy the aboriginal breed of cattle. | 
The programme of a concert at Enniskillen has been sent us which | 
quite allays our fears. It contains a noble specimen of the indigenous | 
bull, 

“The entire proceeds will be devoted towards defraying the expenses necessary 
for getting a Poor Blind Girl admitted into an asylum; and the surplus (if any) 
will be given to the Enniskillen Fuel Fund.” 

There is something peculiarly Irish in the modesty which, after 
devoting the entire proceeds to one charitable purpose intends giving 
the surplus, ‘ #f any,” for another benevolent object. Whata generous 
people it is! It will give away more than it possesses, from sheer 
kindness of heart. 





OUR OWN NOTES"AND QUERIES. 
(To Be ContTINvED SpasMopicatty.) 

Tue practice of throwing an old shoe after a newly-married couple 
when starting on their honeymoon, is intended as a compliment to the 
bridegroom who has been a successful su(i) tor. 

Intoxication is viewed as cruelty by the Divorce Act, because a 
drunken man is sure to beat his wife, being given to liquor. 


Barnum Bunkum. 

Barnum, ina recent temperance address, said that he would give 
more for a drunkard who succeeded in business, as a public curiosity, 
than for anything he ever exhibited. This is rather ungrateful of | 
}ARNUM, for every drunkard is a fool, and it is on fools that the talented | 
lecturer exists, 





- 
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FINNY AND FUNNY. 

CAN any one indicate the point of the following joke, clipt from a 
contemporary ?— 
“* Pinnyans.—There is a county in Yorkshire which can beast of real Finnyan 
inmates of a clerical character, as the rector is named Duck, the curate Drake, and 
the “choolmaster Swan.’”’ 
As neither Duck, Drake, nr Swan possesses fins, it is not easy to dis- 
cover what is intended. ‘The creatures alluded to are web- footed, as 
the author of the paragraph, being himself a goose, should have 
xNnOWnN, 


A PiUE-ADAMITE. | 
Qvr own charity boy says that Bisuor Corenso is right, and | 


ADax was not the tirst man, because though he is mentioned at the 
“einning of Genesis, the “ lst Chap.’ comes before him. | 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue British public is indebted to Messrs. Cassett, Petter and 
Ga.prn for an introduction to works of real genius in the drawings of 
Gustave Dorg, for they were among the first to make his illustrations 
popular in England. One of his finest works, Dante's Inferno, is now 
published, with Cary’s excellent translation—a capital text if not a 
highly poetical one. Of the playful fancy, the grotesque imagination, 
and the grand eye for effect, evinced in these drawings, it is needless 


to speak. We might select a few for special commendation, but the 


whole series is so even in merit that we should probably select onl 


| personal favourites, and our readers might fairly make a totally dif- 


ferent choice. ‘The volume is a splendid one, in every respect, paper 
and print being worthy of the illustrations. 


‘ 
Mr. Horren publishes the Hatchet-Throwers, and he and Mr. Wang, 
| whose name is a guarantee for the best of typography, have done their 
-utmost. But the title might fairly have been selected as a delicate 


allusion to the style of engraving that a woodcutter, who, with becoming 


| remorse, has not revealed his name, bestowed on the spirited drawings 


of M. Grisgt. All the “ go”’ has been hacked out of them, and the cha- 
racter lost—even the correctness of anatomy which eeemarans M. 
Griset’s pictures, is occasionally destroyed. Still itisimpossible quite to 
cxtinepeidlk genius, and the artist’s humour and power are discernible by 
those who know his style. Mr. Greenwoop tells the stories with a 
raciness and quiet fun that are really refreshing. It is difficult to say 


_ which of the stories is the best, so we will leave it to our readers to 
_ choose for themselves, taking it, for granted, that when we seriously 
recommend a book, it is a well ascertained fact that it is good. 


An apparently “‘ big lot for the money” is a volume of Pictures of 


| Society ; but considering that it is a reprint from London Society, and 
_ therefore not an inexpensive book to produce, the public does not get 


as much as it should do for its guinea. And if its production was 


inexpensive, its editing must have cost nothing ; for a selection of cuts 


on the principle of the old game of “ Fright,” and an arrange- 
ment no more complicated than the shaking-up of them in a hat 
appears to be all that has been done in that way; if we may except 
an ignorant altering of titles, most unfair to the publishers, as leading 
the public to suppose they are re-ticketing old goods to make them 
look like new, and most unfair to authors, whose care is stultified by 
the incompetence of the person acting as editor. We trust that another 


| year a similar volume may be produced under proper supervision ; for, 


after this haphazard selection, there are still many cuts and many 
artieles in London Society that we should be glad to seo reproduced. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


W. H., Wellington Road.—Pardoned in consideration of punish- 
ment. You wanted an autograph probably—and you got it. Ano- 
ther time don’t interfere in matters you don't understand. 

Ino.— You know— what we required, see last number. Epitaphs 
have been done to death. 

A Reapver.—We have seen the letter you refer to, but cannot waste 
our reader's time and our own in advertising every small tragedian 
who doesn’t like to hear the truth. It would be too cruel to ask our 
readers to go and judge for themselves of the keyind of pronanciation. 

P. F. K., Birmingham.—To perfume your notepaper till it smells 
like a Musk-ovite will not insure its Rushin’ into print. We have 
received, and declined, the contributions you scent. 7 

W. C., Brompton.—We cannot do you “ Brown,” he is not fresh 
enough. ] 

W., Sandgate.—We will, as you request, insert the lines in Fux 
‘next weak ’’—not until then. 

W. C., King’s Cross. —We regret that we can give your lines “ On 
Chili”’ only a cold reception. 

W., Wisbeach.—We are sore-ry to have to put your “ Inflamed 
Nose”’ out of joint, but we don't see the point of it. We wood if we 
could. 

R. C., Everton, is a living example of “Cut and Comb again ’’—we 
wish he wasn t. 

* D. R., Manchester.— You send us an M.S. for our “ magazine ’’—we 
should have to be as big as all the magazines to contain as many ells 
as go to make up “the Lamentable Lamentation of the Late Lamented 








|L—L—.” Besides it lacks one very necessary “1"’—the element of 


fun. 

(Since the commencement of the New Series one or two impudent 
attempts at imposture have been made by persons who write to claim 
remuneration for articles and drawings that have been contributed by 
our staff. A person at Woolwich was under the impression that he 
had written an article about the authorship of which the editor could 
be in no doubt, having written it himself. Another person in Man- 
chester sent in a modest bill for a drawing in the Almanack that he 
had-no more to do with than Apam. We wish it to be understood that 


| any future attempts of this sort will be exposed.] 
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THE SEPARATION OF EMILY AND BROWN JONES. 


Tuere is a murmur in the Halls of Wirpe. Far and wide had 

read the rumour that the sorrows of Emiy, of the fair hair, would 

t day culminate in the Courts of Divorce. Loud as the rushing 
winds are the words of scorn with which her lord, brown Jongs, is 
received as he stalks into the Halls of Witpe. Little heeds he, and 
in proud disdain he curls his upper lip until it hurts him. Twirls he 
his long moustache. But a settled gloom is on his brow, and the 
ghosts of long-dead cruelties rise up before him, and shriek their 
accusations into his ears. 

What form is this that stalks, with solemn pace, unto the up-raised 


judgment seat ? It is the form of Wins, once Baron of the Exchequer, | 


now Judge of the Halls of Divorce. Eagle-like is the eye of WiLpE: 
Ordinary is his judgeship. ’ 

Loud rings the voice of the Associate as he calls “ Jones against 
Jones!”’ Prominent is his nose, and remarkable are his spectacles 
As the eye of brown Jonzs meets that of Emiry, it quails audibly. 

Spinks, of the big whiskers, is for the petitioner. Dreadful are the 
eruelties of which she complains. Judicial is the separation she seeks! 
Twistwam, son of Twistway, is for the respondent,—his plea denial. 

“ Son of Twistwam!” said Sprinxs, of the big whiskers, ‘“‘I will 
raise the song of bards, and the sorrows of Emuty, of the fair hair, 
shall be my theme! ‘“ Go it, then,”’ said T'wisrwam, the son of 
Twistwam. Rises Sprnxs among the circle of the chiefs. Wiper, of 
the Ordinary Judgeship, dips his pen in ink, and opens his note-book. 

“ Son of Wiipe,” said Spinxs, of the big whiskers, “ may it pleasé 
you! I will sing unto you the sorrows of the yellow-haired Emtry. 
Her father dwelt in the caves of Oithona, and he hunted the deer in 
the tree-less forests of Lochlin. O’er the hills of Morven sped he after 
the nimble Royal, and the valleys of Cuchullin resounded with the 
loud crack of his rifle. In other words, he had shootings in the West 
of Scotland.” 

“ Then why not say so at once ?"’ observed Witpr, the Baron. 

“Ze her father and to her came one day brown Jones. He was 
unmatched in the chase, and he could strike the bounding deer, even 
from an adjoining county. 


mity of the rain-bow dips into the mists of Tura!” 
“ Where ?” said the Judge Ordinary. 
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: He saw Emuty, of the fair hair, he loved | 
her, and he carried her to the land of Luban, where the eastern extre- 
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** Aberdeen,” said Spinks. 

‘Put in the marriage certificate,’’ said Wiipx, the Baron. 

** Hand it in,’’ said Spinxs, of the big whiskers, to the usher, sup- 
presser of applause. ‘ Six times had the sun—I should say the moon 
—made its revolution about the stars—that is the carth, ere brown 
JonEs raised the song of war. But when he did raise it, he made up 
for lost time. ‘Thrashed was Eminy, of the yellow hair. Dreadful 
were her screams. Unfit for publication were the oaths of brown 
Jones. Her people came over to her. ‘Why do tears dim the blue 
eyes of Emiy, of the fair hair?’ asked they. But brown Jones 
answered not; andin gloomy silence held he himself apart. Insuf- 
ficient was the housekeeping money. Stand it no longer could Emixy, 
of the fair hair, so she filed her petition. Let Emmy be called!”’ 

Who is this that weeps into the smallest of cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs? It is Emrry, of the fair hair! 

Sad is her tale, terrible ‘are the enormities of which she complains! 
Crushed are bonnets she produces as evidence of her lord’s reproof! 
Loud are the shouts of jndignation that arise from the crowded court. 
Terrible is the indignation of the usher at that impropriety. 

Who is it that rises among the circle of the chiefs ? It is TwisTwAM, 
son of Twistwam, of the clouded brow. But he has no case. And 
the jury tell him so! Forthe Petitioner is the Verdict. Judicial is the 
separation granted. Against the Respondent are the costs reckoned: 

And the ghosts of long-dead cruelties shrick, for the third time, into 
the ears of brown Jones, as the fair-haired Emity smiles through the 
tears of her woe. 
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e Y=. HEN you love—as all men will— 
> = Sing the theme of your devotion, 


a 4 fd 


Sue—and vow—and worship still— 
Overflow with deep emotion, 

Bow to Cupm’s sweet decrees, 
Lightly wear the happy fetter, 

Bend the knee and shalt ! But, please, 
Do not write your love a letter! 





Ah! most tempting it may be: 
Ink flows free—and pens will write, 
And your passion fain you'd see 
Plainly mapped in black and white. 
Yet refrain from shedding ink, 
If you can :—’tis wiser—better. : 
Ere you pen a sentence, think! ! 
Do not write your love a letter. 


A LETTER OF ADYICE. 


Hearts may cool, and views may change— 
Other scenes may seem inviting, 
But a heart can’t safely range 
If committed ’tis to writing. 
What you've written is a writ, 
Holds you closely as a debtor. 
Will she spare you? Nota bit! 
Do not write your love a letter! 


Think of Breach of Promise cause, 
Think of barristers provoking 

Leading you to slips and flaws, 
Turning all your love to joking. 

If you've written aught, they'll be 
Safe to find it as a setter— 

Then you'll wish you'd hearkened -me— 
Do not write your love a letter! 


Oh, those letters read in Court! 
How the tender things seem stupid ! 
How deep feeling seems but sport! 
Ilow young Momus trips up Cuprp! 
Take my warning then—or soon, 
O'er your folly you'll be fretter, 
Saying, “* Why, poor, foolish spoon, 
Did I write my love a letter ¢”’ 








| Miss Etien Leicu, who, on Saturday, the 9th, made her debut at the 

FROM OUR STALL. | little Wych Street Theatre. H. F. M. (His Facotious Majesty) would 
Fixe round faces are now to be seen in the boxes, pits, and amphi- | like to decorate the brows or breast of Mr. Vincent, but in justice to 
theatres of our playhouses. Heavy men, with ruddy cheeks and feet the public—and to Mx. Vincent himself—he cannot. H. F. M. hopes 
| of terrible proportions inquire their ‘‘ road” in the lobbies, and look | that this mild reprimand may awake that gentleman to a sense of 


upon the boxkeepers as incarnate Bradshaw's Guides. It is the | Character and humour. 
cattle-show week, and the influence of the cattle-showers is strong | 
upon the theatres. The other night we watched a gentleman with — OS 4 , : ; " 
pepper and salt hair and whiskers, a fiery complexion, and tremenduous | VeT3y Which is being craftily twisted into an advertisement of a | 

boots, endeavouring to make out the plot of Henry Dunbar, or the Out- | PkOCe- But he feels it due to the public to state that the original 


casts—the new Olympic drama. We wonder what sort of an account he | 7ePort of Mu. Vintne’s conduct, or misconduct, on the first night of 


would give of it to Mus. Beeves when he returns to Oatlands-cum- | Never Too Late to Mend was written by a ntleman who was present, 
Slopperton or Grumcote-le-Clay. and whose unbiassed account the Editor of Fun believes in preference 


The account we give of Henry Dunbar is that it is very good in some | to that of the manager, who lost his head on the occasion so com- 


parts and very bad in others :—that we are of opinion that if the audi- 


ence were let a little into the secret of the relationship of the person o ; ; ; a 
known as Henry Dunbar and Margaret Wentworth, the interest | writing have been pointed out in a manner intelligible to any one who 


| would be heightened rather than diminished, and the situations at the | #48 had the education of a charity boy. Ifa further proof of his un- 
end of the third ect ‘moult no feather ;” that a more dramatic and | fitness to be trusted with tho English language be needed, it is to be 
excellently-contrived scene than the “ Bank parlour” scene, which | found in the following sentence from his last advertisement :— 
| concludes the second act, has not been listened to for a long time, “‘ In the first instance you published in your columns what was not true, which 
and that a greater mistake than to put the heroine into a blowsy wig, | ¥* >#d composition on your part, and is a English on mine. 
the dress of a servant-wench, and to stick a dust-pan and hearth- | What Mr. Vinina modestly describes as “the meanest capacity” 
broom in her hand is not likely to be committed for. some years to | might have seen that this admits that what is untrue, although bad 
come. The whole interest of the piece—our sympathy with the trials comp ysition for Fun, is what Ma. V INING considers plain English. 
of the heroine—our pity for the crimes and the remorse of her guilty Too much importance has been given, perhaps, to Mn. Vinino by 
_ father, are all annihilated by this piece of tawdry, used-up, transpontine, | noticing him and his effusions, but this journal in spite of Mux. 
vld-fashioned, melodramatic, stage-trick. It is an unworthy artifice | Vinixo's surprise at the fact, cannot consent to consider false and 
_ to extort applause, to excite surprise, and create a “ sensation,” and a impertinent statements in the light of a joke. 
bad blot upon an otherwise excellent drama, a drama which enjoys Fun has now done its duty. It has vindicated its position to its 
_ the advantage of being well acted. Mr. Nevitte has never been | readers. It is not its duty—thank goodness—to attempt to teach Mz. 
seen to such advantage as at present, and as for Miss Kate Tenry— Vixino a regard for fact, for English, and for propriety. 
she is a weakness in which it is honourable for any dramatic critic to 





The Editor of Fun feels that it is time to put an end to a contro- 


yletely that he does not a to have since recovered it. 
The blanders into which Mr. Vinino fell in an attempt at smart 





indulge in polysyllables. The high approval of Fon must also be SuoRnT.Ly WILL BE PropuceD.—An Essay on Greek Pronuncidtion: 
awarded to Messus. Montacu and Sovrar, and to Miss Farrex, and | by Vasco Dicamma (Meyznverr and Co.) 
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TOWN TALK. 


By rue SavunTerer ww Sociery. 


VERYONE is, I hope, 
thoroughly awake now 
to the fact that Lorp 
PALMERSTON is not pre- 
mier of England. Had 
he been at the head 
of affairs Srr Henry 
Strorks would not have 
been blown from Malta 
to Jamaica by the 
breath of popular cla- 
mour. Lorp Russe.u 
will suffer for this 
cowardice, and serve 
him right! As for the 
babblers of Exeter Hall, 
and those worthy but 
weak gentlemen who 
have lent themselves to 
the unmanly yell of the 
un-English donkeys, I 
am disgusted with them. 
But I am not surprised 
at the line they take. 
Men who stab a gallant 
servant of the crown in 
the back and insult his 
defenceless sister, can- 





. Fe - ol” 
<2 —a a not of course see any 


great crime in _ the 
murders eommitted by their pet negro. It is quite a part of their in- 
consistency that they should hunger to make England commit the 
very fault of which they accuse Governor Eyre—hang a man before 
his trial! 

Everybody's Business, long announced and largely postered, is a guide 
to English composition. I hope its author has sent a copy to the 
Princess's Theatre. 

Barnum on Humbugs has just appeared. I wonder the publisher, 
Mx. Horren, did not alter P. T. B’s Latin quotation, Omne ignotun 
pro magnifico, into a more fitting line, Quorum pars magna fui. It is 
an amusing book, and gives the history of a good many swindles, 
among others that of the Davenports, who I see are back again and 
have been doing their tricks at considerably reduced prices. It 
really distressing to see two clever prestidigitateurs who might be 
realising good incomes, brought to the verge of a penny booth, 
because in a weak moment they tried to pass off hanky-panky as some- 
thing supernatural. ‘Their impudence is astonishing. After the 
exposé in France one would have supposed that they would be anxious 
to sneak home to America; perhaps, however, they have not made 
enough by their speculation, in which case I trust English charity 
will step in and provide their active fingers with some congenial, uf not 
highly lucrative employment, like the picking of oakum. 

Wurte on the subject of the spiritualist swindle, 1 may quote some 
passages from a letter addressed by Lord Dundreary to the Glasyo 
Citizen. It appears that his lordship has been accused by that most 
unveracious periodical, The Spiritual Magazine, of having been a pro- 
fessional paid medium. Inreply his lordship states that twelve 
men in New York determined to put the phenomena of “ spiritualism” 
to the test. 


; 
is 


eentle- 


“We were quite ready for either result; to believe it, if it were true, to reject it, 
if found false ; and in the latter case I, at least, resolved in due time to expose it. 
For more than two years we had weekly meetings. At these, by practice, we had 


pr rik 


succeeded in producing not only all the wonderful ‘ manifestations’ of th 
sional ‘ media,’ but other effects still more startling. We simply tried to reprodu 
the appearances and the results which we had heard of, and read of, and scen—ar 
we succeeded. Pushing our practice and experiments further, we attained the ca 
pacity to execute feats much more remarkable than those presented at ¢ 
“spiritual seances.’ An American gentleman and myself took the part o7 ta 
*media ;’ the rest of the company assisted; and I do not hesitate to say that we 
outdid anything ever attempted or accomplished by Home or the Davenports, or 2 
of the other more notorious spiritual exhibitors. — 

** Not the least of our discoveries was that the whole thina wasamyth. We did 
all that the Spiritualists did, and more, but we were our own ‘ agents,’ had no 
need of recourse to supernatural influences, had ic power to ¢ 


r of the 
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them. We commenced our scances in a spirit of lecitimate investigation; we con- 
tinued them for the sake of the amusement they gave ourselves and our friends. 
We became famous in a small way; We had to start an engagement book, and to 
make appointments. People « ime from all parts of Ams rica, and waited for thei 
turn. We got into a larger line of business than any of the professional exhibitors, 
and we were extensively patronized. The only difference was. we didn’t charge anys 
thing. We took no money, directly or indirectly. Our entertainment being ft 


was liberally supported.” 


I have not space to quote the various feats performed by the “* magic 
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circle’—feats witnessed by professional and paid mediums, who 
themselves declared them done by the circle’s superior power over “the 
spirits.” With one more extract I must reluctantly quit the subject. 

“The object of the writer in the Spiritual Magazine has been to represent me as 
having exhibited ‘spiritual manifestations’ in America, and having exposed them 
here. I have stated, I hope clearly, that I did produce all the ‘manifestations’ and 
did exhibit them, but they were not ‘ spiritual,’ and I did not exhibit them in public 
nor for money. I therefore consider myself free from the imputations of having ob- 
tained money under false pretences, encouraged idle superstitions, or perpetrated 
blasphemous burlesques of sacred things. I look upon every spiritualist as either 
an impostor or an idiot. I regard every spiritual exhibitor who makes money by his 
exhibitions asa swindler. The things that these people do are not done by spintual 
or supernatural means ; 1 know that; I have proved it. I have done all that they 
can do, and more. The history of ‘ spiritualism’ in this country and in America is, 
on the one hand, a chronicle of imbecility, cowardly terror of the supernatural, 
wilful self-delusion, and irreligion ; and on the other of fraud, impudent chicanery, 
and blasphemous indecency.” 

This is outspoken and bold, and all men of sense will be indebted to 
Mr. Sotuern for coming forward and telling his experience on this 
subject. He must know the Spiritualists well enough to be aware of 
the sorts of attacks he will have to expect in return for this exposure 
of the swindle. But it will be some comfort to him to have earned the 
gratitude and esteem of those who like himself condemn “ blasphemous 
burlesques of sacred things.’ I have quoted largely from the letter 
because it has not found its way to the London papers, and deserves 
to be read. 

ANOTHER county magistrate has been distinguishing himself. A 
Ripon paper tell a story of despotic brutality which, if true, ought to 
deprive the Thirsk sessions of its chairman. Every act of this sort 
hastens on the time when the Great Unpaid shall be for ever removed 
from the bench which they have too long and too often disgraced. 





MY BALCONY. 


Aone in my balcony sitting, 
I look on the street, 
With faces unceasingly flitting, 
And noises of feet : 
Strange faces that tell stranger stories, 
Of pain and despair, 
Some tearworn for manhood’s lost glories : 
And some blithe and fair. 


A matron stout, comely, and stately, 
Sweeps onward in silk, 

Het grandeur bewildering greatly 
Yon boy with the milk: 

Her husband, their children before him, 
Smiles proud on the band, . 
He'll count e’er an hour has passed o'er him 

The trumps in his hand. 


An organ-man bowing and smiling, 
Begs pence with a glance, 

The street-urchins there he’s beguiling, 
To some frantic dance: 

He'll murmur an “ Italiano,” 
While hard at his work, 

In accents ne'er heard by Albano— 
Say rather from Cork. 


A maiden trips by me demurely, 
With neatest of feet, 
me lover awaiting her surely 
With tender heart-beat : 
Fond youth, when his playful caresses 
On those locks fall light, 
Ah! me, does he know that those tresses, 
Are ta’en off at night. 


S 
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And then comes a peeler slow stalking 
With terrible tread, 

That small boy’s amusement much baulking 
Who stands on his head: 

Or some applewoman loud hailing, 
Who'll whimper and cry ; 

Anon sneaking up to the railing, 
For chance of cold pie! 


so like the visions in slumber, 

The faces went on, 

I wove as they passed without number, 
Strange tales for each one: 

Queer thoughts, it were bootless to state em, 
My fancy ran far, 

] sighe d * vanitas vanttatum 

‘There goes my cigar!’ 
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HENRY DUNBAR. 
ACT I.—Scenz 1.—Parlour in Miss Wentworth’s cottage. 


Enter Miss Wentwortu. 
Miss W.—I am a teacher of music, and oh, so poor! 
Enter Carter, a detective. 
CarTtER.—Good morning, Miss. I want music lessons. 
Miss W. (in a@ burst of professional enthusiasm).—And you shall have 
them. My terms are threepence a lesson. 
Carter.—Farewell, Gop bless you! 
Miss W.—A kindly prayer. 
Avstin.—Miss Wentworth, I love you! 
Miss W.—And I love you! Let us coo. 
Avstin.—You will marry me ? 
| Miss W.—Undoubtedly. But I have a disreputable old vagabond 
of a father. 
Avstin.—I know the old skunk. 
Miss W.—Then together we will watch over the old reprobate, and | 
| make his life a happy one. 
| 
} 
{ 
| 


[ E£xit CARTER. 
[ Enter CLEMENT AUSTIN. 


[ They coo. 





} 





AusTIN (with forced enthusiasm).—Oh, certainly. 


Scene 2.—Sitting-room of “ The George,’ at Winchester. 
covered laying the cloth for two.) 
Warter.—This is a private room. Ha, ha! 
Enter Tue Mason. 
Masor.—This is the room prepared for Henry Dunbar. Good, I 
will try and get some money out of him. He has just returned from 


India, and having surmounted no end of geographical difficulties, has 
| ond CARTER. 


Handcuffs him. 


Waiter dis- 


[£xit Warrer. 


this day landed at Winchester. 
CartTer.—Ha, ha, Major, caught at last! 
Masor.— What am I wanted for ? 
Carter.—Burglary in Cornhill. 
Masor.—I didn’t do it. 


une 


[ Exeunt Mason and Carter. 


Enter Henry Dunnarn—that is, he isn’t Henry Dunbar but his clerk 
Wilson, who has murdered—but wait a bit, yowU see. He is pre- 
ceded by two waiters bearing candelabra, walking backwards, and 
bowing, as practised in all the best English hotels. 
|  Donsar.—Here at last! 
| 





Warter.—Dinner is ready. 
Dvunnar.—But my friend has not yet come. I will wait for him. 
(You see, his friend is really Henry Dunbar, while this fellow is only—but 
wait a bit, you'll see.) 
|  Warrer.—Ha! I see a crowd bringing something covered with a 
| white sheet. | 
Dunpan.—(who has murdered the real—but you'll see).—Ha! agony ! 
Enter a crowd bearing a sofa pillew, covered with a sheet. 
Dunnan.—Tis he! Tis my murdered friend Wilson. 
(You see, Dunbar—that is, not Dunbar, but the fe llow who pretends to be 
Dunbar—but wait a bit, you'll see.) | 
ACT II.—Scexe 1.—Drawing-room in Port ‘and-place. i 
Enter Antuvn Lovett and Lavra Dunpar. 


| Artuur.—I love you! 
| Lavra.—My own Arthur! 
' 





[ Fondles him. 


Enter Henny Dunnar. 
Dvunspar.—Ha! You love her ? 
Antuur.—I do. She is wealthy and I am miserably poor, so no one 
can say that my love is not disinterested. 
| Dunsar.—Take her. Here is a cheque for fifteen millions. It will 
| assist you in furnishing a home fit for the daughter of Henry Dunbar. | 
| (You see, she isn’t his daughter, for he is really Wilson, and not—but wait 
a bit, you ll see.) 
|  Axtuur.—This is indeed kind! | 
[Lreunt Antuur, Dunnar, and LAuRA, 








Enter MARGARET Wentwortu and Foorman. 
Miss W.—Footman, say I am Margaret Wentworth, music mistress 
(Ezit Footman.) At last I shall see the monster 
Enter LAURA. 


to Miss Dunbar. 
who—but soft ! 
Lavra.—My own music mistress! [ Embraces her. | 
Miss W.—Yes, Laura! I want to sce your father. He owes me 
much. 

_Lavra.—I will tell him. As it is necessary to the progress of the 
Piece, that he and I should have an explanatory scene, please step into 
my boudoir, 

Miss W.—Bless your pr udent forethought! [ Exit Miss W. 
Enter Henny Dunpar, that is, of course he isn’t—but you'll see. | 
Dcunxpar.—Who is Miss Wentworth ? 
Lavra.—lIt is my dear music mistress. 
“ae Says you owe her much. 

_ Dunnak.—I cannot see her. Give her this cheque for five hundred | 
thousand pounds, ‘Tell her she shall have one every quarter. 

(Exit Henny Deunpan. 
[Enter Miss WENTWORTH. | 


She wants to sce you. 


Lavra (calling).—My music mistress. 


ine 2 jucaliiteieaaa 





| not discovered ! 


| England than Henry Danbar! 





Lavra.—Papa sends you this cheque, with his compliments. It is 
for five hundred thousand pounds. : 
Miss W.—I would rather starve and beg from doorto door. Adieu. 
[ Exeunt Lavra and Miss WENTWORTH at opposite entrances. 
Intsh Spectator.—Bedad, but they've left the nice little cheque on 
pee flure, and it’s the sarvints that'll be having a ginteel flare-up 
wid it. 
Scene 3.—Tihe bank parlour. 

Enter Henry Dunpar and Barpgerssy, Ais juntor partner. 
Dvnpar.—So my account is in a satisfactory condition P 
Batperspy.—Yes, I will call Mr. Austin, the cashier. 

Calis Mn. Austin. Enter Mr. Austin with ledger. 


Dvunzar.—How is my account ? sal . 
Avstin.—Quite well, thank you, sir. Twenty-seven millions is the 


amount of your loose cash. 
Dunrar.—Good. Here is a cheque for twenty thousand for yourself. 
Avstix.—Thanks. Iam going to marry Miss Wentworth, but you 
don’t know her. ; 
Dunpar.—Ha! Then I make you manager of our Indian branch, 
with a salary of ten millions a year! 
Austin.—Thanks. I will tell Margaret. Sheisinthe bank. [rit 
Dunnar.—Ha! in the bank! Then I will escape by a back way. | 
[ Escapes. You see—but wait a dit. 
ACT III.—Scenz I.—Drawing-room in Maudslay Abbey, Dunnar’s 
Country Seat. Enter Dunnan. 


Dounpar.—Oh, remorse ! [Enter Tux Mason. 
Masor.—Ah! you murdered Henry Dunbar. 
Dunsar.—Ha! 


Masor.—Yes. Give me seventy-five thousand pounds, and I'll not 


mention it! 
Dunpar.—Certainly. Here is a cheque for the exact amount. 
Good day. [Brit Mason. 


Masor.—Thank you. 
Dunzsar.—Oh, Remorse! Also Grief! Would that 1 could sleep! 
(Sleeps.) 
Enter Miss WentTworts. 

Miss W.—Ah! Here he is at last! (Hits him on the back.) 
MuvuRrDERER OF MY FATHER, AWAKB! 

Dunpar.—Ha! Margaret! At last! 

Miss W. (in one breath).—What do I see? Father! (in one breath) 
Then you are not Henry Dunbar, but having murdered Henry Dunbar 
you dressed in his clothes and assumed his name, and as he was un- 
known in England having lived in India all his life, the cheat was 
: You see ? 
I only killed him ! 


Not so. JI did not murder him! 
[ Embrace. 


DuxBan. 
Then you are once more my own dear father! 


Miss W. 
ACT IV.—Scene I.— The same. Enter Miss Farnen, Dunnar’s Servant, 
Miss F. (walking like a pigeon.) —Master’s—bin a—half-killed—in a 
—railway hacksidinct ! [Exit Miss Pannen, 

: Luter Dunnan, with all his bones broken. 

Dunnan.—Now to mount a horse and escape the hounds of justice. 

Mounts a horse and escapes the hounds of justice. 
Enter Canter, Austin and Miss FARREN. 
Canter.—Where is Mr. Danbar * 


Miss F.—Well, he’s—bin and—got off—hof is—bed and—disap- 


—pearded ! 


4 


Canter.—Foiled! But we will have him yet! 
Scenz Il.—Library in Woodbine Cottage, 
Enter Tur Mason, in @ false beard. 
Mason.—Ha! hem! Dunbar is hiddea here—-and his pursuers are 
after him! 
Enter Canter, Austin and Miss Wentworth, the latter disguised in 
a comic wig and a dustpan, 
Miss W.—Hey—Maister Dunbar baint here—he be coom here this 
maarnin’, and he be gaan off in that theere direction. 
Carter (simple dupe !)—Good—I will after him! | He afters him. 
Miss W. (taking off wig.)—Gone at last! 
Avustin.— Margaret! 
Miss W.—What a fellow you were to split on papa! 
Avstin.—But I didn’t know he was your papa! 
Enter Deunuan. 
Dennar.—I am about to die, and if our friends in front will 
only look kindly on my efforts, there will not be a happier old dog in 
[| Dies in great agony, 
CURTAIN. 


em 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ir is announced that Parliament will mect in February “ for the 
despatch of business ’—would it not be better to say “for the killing 


of time?”’ 
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ECONOMY 


Old Lady :—“UM 80 GLAD SMALL BONNETS 


OF ONE OF 


A LAST RESOURCE. 


Avong, on India’s burning plain, beneath a banyan tree, 

A youth for many hours had lain in restless agony. 

Mosquitoes with a constant buzz came flocking round their prize— 
(It varies, the mosquito does, in appetite and size.) 


But though it varies as to form, and maybe as to thirst, 

In Afric, when the nights are warm, those young ones are the worst. 
Anon, the victim waves his arm to fright them from their feed ; 
But, ah! he found that their alarm was very bricf indeed. 


Then other remedies he sought, but still he sought in vain, 


Until a wild and witching thought came flashing through his brain. 


At once he started bolt upright against the banyan tree, 
And in the silence of the night, ‘* Now, listen, all!’’ said he. 


‘‘T’ve had enough of these attacks—enouch, and rather more!”’ 
(His voice had now begun to wax much louder than before. 

The hearers trembled one and all; dead stillness reigned around ; 
One might have heard a needle fall, so hush’d was every sound.) 


“When I was living far away—across the briny deep— 

I laid me down one summer day to try and go to sleep; 

But, lo! as I began to see some prospect of repose, 

There straightway came a bumble-bee who buzzed about my nose. 


“ I ever was a patient man; I take a certain pride 

In suffering as best I can whatever ills betide ; 

But this was not a thing to bear—I got me up in wrath, 
And slew the monster then and there, upon the table-cloth! 


” The moral of this tale, methinks, 'tis needless to declare— 

I wish to take my forty winks, disturb me, if ye dare! 

The first who interferes with me endangers life and limb ; 

For what I did unto the bee I mean to do to him!” 

Again he glanced upon the crew, then laid him down to rest, 

But paler and yet paler grew their bravest and their best. 

Next morning when the sunlight gleamed upon the land and sea, 
That youthful stranger slept, and dreamed about a bumble-bee ! 
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IN LITTLE 


ARE STILL IN FASHION. 


[DecemMBER 23, 1865, 
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THINGS. 


You SFE 


’” 


I'm ABLE TO MAKE ONE FOR EACH OF THE GIRLS OUT 
OLD ONES! 


Blocks and Blockheads. 


Tue Society of Arts, with an incapable Cotr in the chair, held last 


week a ridiculous discussion on wood-engraving, dpropos of a new 


process, intended to supersede xylography. It was a meeting remark- 


| able for the fact that no experienced artist or wood-engraver spoke to 


the subject. Mr. Georce CruicksHank talked asif he thought he was 
at a teetotal mecting; and Mr. Noer Humrureys, speaking from ex- 


perience, we should say, of no work but his own, deprecated the new 


invention because “ artists’ drawings were mere smudges that needed 
the engraver’s aid to make them intelligible.’ It is a disgrace to this 
country and this century that so important a discussion should have 
been carried on in so childish a manner, unless it was so arranged out 
of respect to the chairman, Any wood-engraver’s apprentice, or 4 
mere mechanical draughtsman could have shown these noodles in two 
minutes more about the value of the new process, and the relative 
merits of drawing and cutting than was eliminated by the whole 
discussion.” But perhaps a very sharp graver might have failed 
to make an impression on their knowledge-box. 


We have received the following confused document from our poor 
old prophet, written on a large card. We hardly know whether he }s 
really going to give a Christmas party, or whether his once noble 
intellect has been affected by misfortune. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 





Although deprived of his prophetic wealth, 
Hie cannot let the Festive Season pass, 
Without proposing of the public’s health, 
And drinking it, unanimous, in a glass 
Of Sherry Wine! | 


December the Twentieth, Bighteen Sizty-fice. 
P.P.C. Small and early. 
year’s Derby.—R.S.V.P. 





I have a good thing for next | 
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MRS. BROWN GOES TO AN EVENING PARTY. 


“We did ought to go, Brown, in my opinion,” says I. ‘Oh, 
bother!’’ says he, “I ain’t a-goin’ to make a fool of myself at my 
time of life.’’ 

‘Well,’ I says, “it’s not makin’ a fool of nobody for to be 
perlite,” and with a printed note too as looked beautiful, a-reque atin’ 
of the pleasure of our company with quadrilles in the corner. He 
busts out a-laughin’, a-sayin’ as he should like for to sce me a qua- 
drilling in a corner. 

So I says,.“ Ther 
have danced often in my time and with your betters, as was young 





“3 no occasion for no rudeness, Mr. Browy, as 


Master Warts, where I lived first, as would often get me for to 
practise the Spanish dance with him in a round jacket and broad 
collar, with his hair long and white silk stockings and pumps 


through its bein’ Twelfth Night, as they drawed king and queen 
beautiful with a cake like the driven snow.” 
promise for to dance I’ll go.” 

I says, ‘Go on with yourrubbish.” ‘ Well,” he says, ‘I means 
it, for,” he says, ‘‘ there must be someone on hand for to dig you out 
of the rubbish, for you'll bring the place about their ears as sure as 
ever they lets you do it.” 

I says, “ Mr. Brown, redicules ain't no argyments; but,’’ I says, 
‘dance or no dance, I goes to this party.” Le only says *“ Allright,” 
and smokes away like a burnin’ furnace. 

The next mornin’ I gets Miss Lester, as lives nearly opposite, and 
is a friendly gal, for to answer the note very genteel and say as we 
excepted the invitation, ‘‘ For,” she says, “‘ you can say as Mr. Brown 
have a bad cold, or somethin’ like that, when you goes in without 
him,”’ as surprised me through her bein’ of a serious turn. 

I’ve got a lovely gownd as is a satin turk a deep crimson, as 
belonged to a lady as wore it when she dined at the Lord Mayor's 
with Qvren Victoria first a-comin’ to the throne. A noble gownd 
it is, as I cleaned from top to bottom with my own hands with a little 
sperrits and flannel. It fitted me like wax only a little tight in the 
armholes, as Miss Lester said didn’t signify, as I needn't lift my 
arms up. 

I got a very nice blue crape turban, with silver spangles, as sets the 
face off, and with my new hair, as was made for me in the City, I think 
as I had everything nice. 

I wore a handsome scarf over my shoulders, as was 2 bright orange, 
and with white gloves and a fan, I do assure you any one might have 
been proud to have took me out. 

When I was dressed Grown I know’d would b 
I didn’t go down to him, through not a-wishin’ to be bacey-smoked 
as'I told him over the bannisters. As to our Saran, that gal couldn't 
take her eyes off me, a-sayin’ as I looked for all the world like wax- 
work as she seed at the West-end, where all the Royal families is in 
a Chamber of Horrors. 

t was a pourin’ wet night, but I would not have a cab throuch it 
only bein’ three doors off, and Miss Lester a-pinnin’ me up all round 
so as not to be splashed, with a large cloak throwed over me anda 
shawl over my head and Saran holding the umbrella. 

Whatever we pay pavin’ rates for I can’t make out, it’s downright 
disgraceful the way as they’ve left them flagstones in our street, that 


full of his jeers, s 
ull O1 IS JCCrsS, 59 


loose as I stepped on one, and up it goes with a flop and sends «a large 
puddle as was under it all up my stockin’s, and regl’ar deluged my 
{ vershoes. 

Goin’ up them steps to Murs. Butiex’s door was dreadful, for my 


gownd hung down and come in contract with the wet stoncs and 
dabbed me dreadful. 

I was forced for to send Saran bacix for clean stockings, and had to 
have my shoes dricd in the could go into the room 
where they was all a-sittin’ round the walls a-takin’ of tea. I certainly 
id take a look of the thing, as were only too warm and I 
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Says Brown, “If you'll | : , 
: : , play no better at cards than she did on the pianer. 


“only Scotch cambric, with his hair parted down the middle and a 


flower in his coat, as they'd said he’d give ninepence for alone. He 
certainly sung very nice, though it’s my opinion as his boots was tor- 


_ments to him, bein’ patent leather stitched with yellar thread as you 


1 C ymnld see, 


Law, the way as them gals went on over that young fellow was 
downright barefaced. At last "Liza BuTtgr got quite put out, and 
called Miss Sugvirs a spiteful thing to her face, as was a-settin’ 
down to play on the piano when the music-stool give way with her 


/all of a erash, and knocked my negus out of gs hand through my 


arms bein’ that pinioned as I couldn't save it. m sure when Miss 
SiHELLINS come to play it was nothin’ partikler, and as to her song as 
her ma played the music to, it was reg’lar laughture and nothin’ 
more. ‘There was a hand at cards, as I didn’t join in, through crib- 
bage bein’ all as I knows, but Mrs. Saeuurs she set down to whist, 
and didn’t know no more than I do, and that aggravated a lady as 
were her pardner, as caused her for to tell her to her face as she didn’t 


There was a pretty filliloo, I can tell you, as broke up the cards, as 
[ was'nt sorry, for really I was beginnin’ to feel the want of my 
supper, as half-past eight is my hour, and now a quarter to ten. Law 
bless you, I don’t think as people as gives parties thinks about comfort, 
for I’m sure there weren’t no comfort there. 

[ set a-noddin’ in a corner, feelin’ ready for to drop, and my new 
hair kep a gettin’ loose in single hairs across my face, a-makin’ my 
nose itch that violent as I could'nt get my hand near for rest. Well, 
of a sudden I give a sneeze that violent, and heard a bang. 

I know'd it was my gownd give way, and so it did, and simultanous 
like, at each arm-hole. I did'nt take no notice, thro’ a-knowin’ as my 
scarf were pinn’d down, and [ wasn’t sorry, as the gownd had give 
way as enabled me to breathe more free, and to got my’ankercher up 
to my face. 

Well, supper came at last, as was sandwiches, and cakes, and jelly, 
with wine and water. You might have knocked me down with a 
feather. Call that supper, as wasn't more than toothfuls. There was 
cold roast beef, bread and cheese, and beer, on the sideboard, as Mrs. 


_Burver said were for the gentlemen. 


I'd a give anythin’ for a slice of that beef anda good pull at the 
beer, but law bless you, I was reglar hemmed in, and didn’t like for 
to ask for none, as I could not have eat it comfortable on my lap. Ags 
to them sandwiches, they wasn’t human, tho’ Mrs, Butter did keep 
a sayin’ as she cured her own ’ams, as she might have done others, 
but this one wasn't cured at all, and looked that measly as wasn't fit to 
eat, and in my opinion was cured from the cookshop at the corner. 

I had the presence of mind for to ask for a glass of beer, for drink 
that Cape wine I can't. 

I might have got on pretty well, pr’aps, if it hadn’t been as a bit of 
somethin’ in the sandwich got down the wrong way, and made me 
cough that violent as I couldn't a bear myself. I felt half choked, and 
jumps up for hair to get my breath. 

I sets down agin barely recoverin’, when old Butter makes a rush 
across the rvom at the tongs, as was close to me, ketches ’em up, 
scizes hold of my turban, pulls it off, with my hair, and throws it 
in flames into the grate. 

[ thought I would have died with my bald head afore all the com- 
pany, a3 I couldn't get my scarf over. If I hadn't been and set light 
to my turban through a-shovin’ it agin a candle over the mantel- 

Nece. 

No doubt I might have been burnt serious but for Butter, only I 
think he might as well have tried somethin’ else, not as water was an 
good, for I'm sure that young gentleman in the shirt front delug 
mec with a jugful, as made me savage through the danger bein’ over. 

I was only too glad for to get home anyhow. Brown was a-bed 
when I got home, so I didn’t say nothin’ to him; but when I looked 
at my things all spoilt I says to myself’ ‘* No more parties for me ;” 
but I didn’t know the wast till the next day, when our Sarau told me 
as after I was gone they got a dancin’, and Brown's words came true, 
for if the ecilin’ didn’t give way over their heads and under their feet, 
and the neighbours come in for to stop it, or they’d have had the row 
alldown. So, you see, it was lucky as I did ketch light, or I might 
have ended like a carthquake, as swallows everythin’ up, as the 
Sayin 15. 
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FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS, 
PopornyLLtne is good for the liver, but the dyer uses cochineal. 
Every bear should be taught to dance, for what isthe use of Bruin with- 
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SARDINLY. 


We are pestered with enquiries why it is that [talian troops have improved 
so rapidly of late. Once for all, the reason is, because they are 60 fond of 
their Victory Manual. 
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THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


Yranrs ago—let a jester beg permission, for a moment, to be serious 
at Christmas time—years ago, I remember how, being then a child, I 
was dangerously ill. 

The memory of pain, no matter how acute, soon passes; that of 
pleasure lives longer. I can hardly recall the suffering; but I re- 
collect, as though it had all happened a week ago, how, one day, the 
darkened room grew lighter; how the vague forms that had been 
hovering round my bed, suddenly took distinct shapes ; how the voices 
that had been sounding indistinctly in my ears were again known ; 
how the sense of some dim, past trouble seemed still to haunt and 
weaken me, so that, half afraid I was dreaming and should wake, I 
But it was not a 


turned my face to the wall and closed my eyes. 
dream, after all; the same shapes, “te same voices, met me in the 
MORNING; . »« « « as they will mect me again, I believe, when a 


longer slumber is over! 
recovery ; there was a sense that it was always Sunday; that there 
were no troublesome lessons to perplex one, no boyish tyrants to face 


and resist; nothing to do but to rest, rest, rest, while the old di 

story-books were read, and the summer ight came in through the 
jessamine; and the nurse-mother already began to talk of the time 
when her boy should be taken for a walk a the sca. Tor the sea 


was at hand, and the great sound of it filled the room at night, when- 
ever the winds made wild work on the bar. 

Yes, it is not so hard, after - all, to suffer illness in a comfortabl 
house, with a sufficienc y of relations, doctors, toys, jelly, wine, arrow- 
root, beef-t tea. 

- + + « When the old child-life by the sea w is only a memory 
—dimmer to me then, in my first fi vhts with thi ‘ld, than it is this 
Christmas—I knew Lond n, at late hours, t l aie well, City-mis- 
sionaries, vivewrs, policemen, journalists, and medical students—these 
are the people who sce the realities of London: and the sight is not 
pleas: int. Little boys, three together, coiled and curled into a strange 
ragged cluster on a bench in the I ark, when the coldest wind that 
blows in all the twenty-four hours of the day stirs restlessly in the 
branches, and ruffles the surface of the water, or stretched out, where 
you hardly notice them as you pass—upon the cold white doorsteps, 
shadowed “by an archway—these are not pretty spectacles to behold. 
I can see them now; can see a boy, roused from his sleep, staring at 





Then came the great tranquil pleasure of 
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me with great, wide » be vildered eyes. I> you ask why, in those eyes 
- re is a wild g¢ elitte r; do you ask me why, on the thin, worn cheeks, 
rall their dirt, there is a re ‘d, red bud ‘th: it will b lossom in its time’ 
mt a flower of de ath? . . . Listen! Do you hear the cough that 
_ ars the little lungs—that sounds so infinitely pitiful as it breaks the 
eat cold silence of the night? Do you hear the str: inge, hoarse, 
aka voice in which the youngster speaks to you? . . . You 
are happy, perchance, if you do not know their meaning ; happy, but 
wonderfully ignor: int. 

It ts a hard thing for a child to suffer illness here and thus! 

And so, by your leave, bearing in mind what the children of the 
poor have to suffer if we ne elect them, we will give an hour this 
morning, before we make our purchases. of Christmas presents, to a 
certain old house - Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury. 

It is a large, old house of QuEEN ANNE’ s time, with lofty rooms, 
with broad staircases and ample balustrades, with painte d ceilings and 
deep cornices; and in this large, old house there are some seventy tiny 
beds with a little child in each. We are in the Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

A painful sight, you think? Yes,if you are not used to sorrow ; 
but a cheerful and beautiful sight if you have seen what sorrow is 
when it is left to itself, and when you now see around you, on eve 
side, suffering that in every case is relieved, th: it in many cases will 
soon be cured. There is an atmosphere, so to speak, of peace and quiet 
in the place; no forced, gloomy, unnatural silence; every now and 
then you may heara pre tty little peal of feeble, infantine laughter ; but 
there is a creat stillness, and sere nity, and orde Tr. 

Across most of the little cots runs a small platform, which the child 
itself can move, and on these platforms there are dolls and toys— 
marvellously different from the dear, quaint, absurd, old play things of 
even twenty vears ago, but watched with the same childish earnest- 

wonder, delight. Just think for 2 moment where these children 
would be if they were not dere, and you will see, I think, the full 
meaning, the full beauty of such an institution. 

‘* Miserable,” says the brave Jean Pavt, the large-hearted Teuton, 
“miserable is the man for whom his own mother has not made all 
other mothers sacred!"’ Not miserable, indeed, but lacking one grand 
source of happiness, are those to whom little ones of their own have 
not made all other children dear. 

As you go from room to room you cannot help taking ce 
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rtain of the 
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inmates into particular friendship and confidence. There is a noble 
boy, for instance, with his head closely shaven, but with a marvel- 
lously brave, bright, winning face, whom you cannot help loving ata 
glance, a sturdy, little fellow, who, saved from sickness, will be able 
as he grows up to hold his own in the world, you would say. Look, 
already he has his little circle of admirers, three or four toddling little 
things, well enough to walk about, who peep up in his face and arrange 
his toys for him, and are, obviously, to the full extent of their small 
capacity for service and their large capacity for love, his loving 
servants. 


And here, too, pleasantly chirping and smiling, is a pretty little | 


lady in a bright red jacket. At the end of the bed hangs a weight, 
part of a mechanical contrivance by which, in due time, her lameness 
will be cured. One likes to think of the little lady as she will be, 
strong and tall, dancing some future Christmas. 

There are wee wan faces here and there which will hardly grow any 
brighter—pained, anxious, little eyes, for which the best that one can 
wish is that, with very little pain and to the music of a prayer, they 
may even close upon the world and its troubles, to open again where 
the air will be softer and all the pain will have passed away. But for 
one for whom a trained insight can only foresee that immediate 
future, there are twenty who, by Gop’s blessing, may yet live happy 
English lives. 

Seventy in all:—it is but a poor fragment snatched from a great 
heap of misery. In Paris, as I read, there are the ‘‘ Hépital des 
Enfants Malades” and the “ Hopital St. Eugénie,’’ which can give 
shelter to eleven hundred children; but those noble institutions 
receive endowments from the State. Our own hospital, here in Great 
Ormond-street, depends altogether upon the gifts of the charitable. 

It has had noble aid—none more noble than that of the great Artist, 
who, twenty years ago, made us laugh and cry with Bos Cratcuir 
and Tiny Tim, who yesterday made us laugh and cry with Docror 
Manicotp. But to maintain and to extend it still further help is 
needed. 

One word more: it is entirely unscctarian, and does not ask the 
creed of any little children who are ill. I look out from a back window 
on the playground and garden, and I ask, *‘ What is the garden and 
playground next door?” 
Catholic charity. Oddly enough, the sunshine seems to fall on 
both sides. 

Our visit is ended. Let us go—unless—‘‘ Unless ?’’—Unless you 
like to leave a cheque with my esteemed friend, Mr. Samurn, Wuit- 
FORD, the Secretary. Not got your cheque-book ¢ ‘Then direct to 49, 
Ormond-street. 

And now the jester’s earnestness is over. Walk up, walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen, walk up, just a-going to begin. Here are 
puns so good you could hardly see “em with Loxp Rosse’s telescope ; 
here are conundrums so mysterious you could hardly make ’em out 
if you were to go up to the top of the sky in a balloon and down to 
the bottom of the sea in a diving-bell; here you are, here you are, 
the whole Fun of the fair, just a-going to begin, and the charge for 
the entire performance the ridiculous sum of One Penny British 
sterling! 


IN THE MATTER OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Berne A Letrer tro A CoLoNIAL GOVERNOR. 


My Dear Srr Apotpuvs,—You are good enough to ask me fora 
little advice. You state that your position is one of extreme difficulty ; 
that the population of Sugarcane Island is two hundred thousand, of 
whom a hundred and fifty thousand are negroes, forty-nine thousand 
mulattos, and one thousand whites; that considerable disaffection 
prevails; that a coloured gentleman, a member of the local Assembly, 
has accused you of stealing a piano, and has publicly expressed his 
desire to be ** well rid of you;” that you have reason to suppose he is 
atthe head of an extensive conspiracy ; that s ditious language is con- 
stantly used by the missionaries, whom you describe as literate and 


fanatical; that you live in daily apprehension of an outbreak; and 


that you are anxious to preserve Her Masesty’s authority in the | 


Island. 

Pardon me, Sir Avoipuvs, if I fail to see any real difficulty in your 
p sition. 
_ It might indeed be embarrassing if the negro were ignorant and 
varbarous, savage and slothful; but you, who are on the spot, can 
‘urely give evidence that he is gentle, well educated, thoroughly 
Civilised, and industrious almost to a fault. You must know, my dear 
SIR ADOLPHUS, that the neighbouring Island of Hayti, in which he 
123 been allowed to have his own way, and freed from the thraldom of 


“ 


‘here more secure than in anv other district on the earth; that the 
Haytian annals are not stained by a single act of cruelty and violence ; 
tuat the pecple are prosperous and contented; that civil war is un- 
known; and thatthe punishment of deatn has been abolished. 


ae 
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I am told that it belongs to a Roman | 


ie brutal white, is an earthly Paradise, that life and property are | 
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Having the example of Hayti before your eyes, I am surprised that 
| you should feel any anxiety whatever with regard to the future of 
Sugarcane Island. The negro, my dear Str Apo.puvs, can do no 
| wrong. I have excellent authority for the statement; that of Mr. 
CHAMEROvzow, a Polish gentleman, who is good enough to reside in 
this country and to receive a salary from a philanthropic association ; 
| that of Mr. Wuirr, member for Brighton, whg, although he was 
| formerly unfortunate in business, is a profound scholar, a deep thinker, 
amodest and accomplished gentleman; that of Mr. G. M. Murrny, 
who is, I believe, a street-preacher in the New Cut, and who may be 
heard of at the Lambeth Baths; that of Mr. Perrrrr, who preaches a 
new religion on very moderate terms; and that of Ma. Mason Jongs, 
a professional orator whose name will be remembered when that of 
Demostuengs is forgotten. 

You ask me what you should do if an insurrection were to break 
out, after all—if, for instance, thirty or forty white men should be 
massacred. Do? Nothing can be more simple. 
| In the first place, you should immediately disband the troops. 

Bayonets are the last resort of tyrants. In the second place, you 
should send away any of Her Masxsry’s ships that may happen to be 
cruising near the island. I tremble to think of the consequences if an 


} 
} 


infuriated gang of British sailors should be let loose upon negroes who 
have only put a few whites to death and mutilated their bodies. In 


the third place, you should disarm the volunteers. If those murderous 
ruffians were to be surrounded by a justly indignant multitude of 
intelligent African labourers, and if they were, as they would deserve 
to be, pelted with brickbats and stones, I am convinced that the das- 
tards would fire upon the inoffensive crowd. 

Having thus proved that you had no intention of coercing an amiable 
and enlightened people, I would recommend you to invite their leader 
—who accused you of stealing a piano—to dinner at Government 
House. Between ourselves, I can hardly believe that you really pur- 
loined the musical instrument in question; but as the coloured gentle- 
man isa personal friend of Mr. Cuamenovzow, that good and gifted 
man, it would be rude to say that he is a liar. 

| Your next step should be to distribute tracts amongst the poor blacks, 
who will by this time have assembled in considerable numbers. 

All this being done, I should then recommend you to try the efficacy 
of moral force by proceeding in person, and unarmed, to their camp. 

But as a mere matterof worldly wisdom, I should recommend you 
_ previously to make your will. 
| Bear these principles in mind, my dear Sir Apo.ruvs, act upon 
them, and you will earn the eternal gratitude of Exeter Hall, and of 
the Lambeth Baths—of Mr. Cuamenovzow, and of Mr. Munvuy. To 
be sure England will lose the island,—what of that ? 

Act otherwise; and I will tell you what will be your fate. 

You must remember that Lorp PatmensTon is dead, and that as 
your name is neither Exuiorr nor Grey, you cannot rely for support 
upon Lorp Russert, 

Public meetings will be held, a deputation, consisting of a China 
merchant, a Dissenting minister, a blind man, and a street preacher 
will wait upon the Premier; a commissioner will be sent out to Sugar- 
cane Island; you will be superseded ; you will be put upon your 
trial; and you will probably be disgraced. 

The Zimes—that ribald journal, declares, speaking of the spirit 
shown by Exeter Hall:—“ It is a spirit which, if permitted to have 
its way, would make the service of the Crown intolerable to any man 
who is anxious for his good fame and honour.” Very likely, but I 
should hope, my dear Six Avo.ruvs, that you are too sensible a man 


to care about such trifles. Faithfully yours, 
FUR. 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
On, give me of turkey, of goose, and of beef, 
Washed down with the juice of the grape ; 
Oh, give me mince-pie, which of pies is the chicf, 
And plum-pudding rotund in its shape. 


| Of whatever there is on the table to eat, 
Let me taste, as at Christmas we should ; 
Of soup, fish, flesh, fowl, and of entrée, and sweet, 


tt 


Of whatever there is that is good. 
I'm aware indigestion will make me its prey, 
But why dash our enjoyment with sorrow— 
| Dash? Dash it! I mean to be jolly to-day, 
| And call in my doctor to-morrow. 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Houses are run up in a few weeks by landlords, and run down by 
tenants ever after. 


eee —_—-- -——— 


ese 
| A QUESTION FOR RIFLEMEN. 


Wun a star shoots, how many points does it make ? 
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DO YOU SEE ANY GREEN 





—— 
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Lady of Taste (to Artist, whose Picture of ‘Spring’ she has purchased) :— 
“Ou! | LiKE IT VERY MUCH—ONLY GREEN IS SUCH AN UNBECOMING COLOUR!”’ 


WATER.-ON THE BRAIN. 


We have had forwarded to us a report of a temperance meeting at 
Plymouth, which is so funny that we must draw attention to it. A 
paper on “the present condition of the Band of Hope movement’’ is 
spoken of in the following terms:— 


“* The paper, however, contained valuable information, though in some cases it 


appeared as if the number of children attending a school had been counted twice.” | 


This looks very much as if the author of the report had been seeing 
double. A person of the name of Doxsey—not Orthodoxsey, for he 
was a Dissenting minister—found an awful warning in the fact that 
**60,000 drunkards die every year.” But considering that a much 
larger number who are not drunkards die every year, the argument, 
if it be anargument, would seem to be in favour of intoxication. The 
same person in the end of his speech counselled incendiarism in these 
words :— 

“Ifa rick of barley were purposely set on fire an] destroyed, the act was not so 
Fare tor mischievous as to use that same rick for the manufacture of strong 

rink.’ 
ry ° . . . . 

his is an instance of such criminal folly as has led to the outbreak 
in Jamaica, 

Another speaker let falla fact which is worth recording as a counter- 
blast to the unveracious boastings of the teetotallers :— 
lj tl It was a lamentable fact that the children of teetotallers too fr: quently cared 

‘ttle ornothing about the cause of temperance. (Hear.)’’ 

W e are glad to think, that as the Helots of old taught the Spartan 
youth the evils of excess, so the modern teetotaller is a living warning 
to his children against the debasing effects of over-indulgence in cant 
and self-righteousness. 


A VOICE FROM THE CATTLE SHOW. 


Tue prize ox writes to inform us that Ais notion of the cattle plague 
is the public that insists on punching him in all his tender points. 


re ‘ —— i >: z - . - 
Pur Crown's Morro.—“ Bismuth first, pleasure afterwards. 
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A PAINTER'S LOVE. 


Au me the happy days I spent, 
When all the tields were sweet with clover, 
Ere yet my head with care was bent, 
And I could feebly play the lover ; 
Ab me the foolish words I said, i 
To which she listened so sedately ; 
The while I painted her bright head, 
Upon the fair breast bending stately. 


To know that love must keep a carriage, 
I knew she liked my artist ways, 

And never thought of care and marriage. 
It seems so sweet remembering now, 

That little head bent o’er my shoulder, 
That I could wish that fair young brow 

Had never grown a summer older. 


' 
I was too young in those old days, 
j 


That summer evening seems a dream, 
When our young vows were fondly plighted ; 
The river seems a dreamland stream, 
By dreamland sunbeams golden-lighted ; 
But ah ! how rudely breaks the spell, 
She figured on a thousand easels, 
When a kind neighbour comes to tell, 
‘‘ The Lady May has got the measles.” 





TO EUPHROSYNE. 
WITH 


I've heard Evpurosyne declare 

‘hat handsome men, both dark and fair, 
Are dear at three a penny. 

I've searched the world, and this I know, 
That nowhere, at a price so low, 

Could I discover any. 


my CARTE DE VISITE. 


Men ridiculed my folly, when 

I asked the price of handsome men, 
And christened me a ninny. 

‘Till PHocas Kammerer I tried, 
And found the article supplied 

At twenty-four a guinea! 


answers to Correspondents. 


X. Y., Leeds, must be one of that very old and afflicted family, the 
X-Y’s. He sends us some halting lines, and says he can “supply us 
with any amount of trash in this style or any other at any time.” 
Unfortunately trash is a drug in the market. 

FrizzLewic.—Yes, we know the frizzy curls of yellow hair that 
bent over the manuscript of ‘*The Error.”’ Alas, that we are obliged 
to refuse what it would be a miss-take on our part to accept. 

A Bore.—We have at your request looked over the lines, so you 
cannot consider yourself overlooked. 

Mc C., Limerick, encloses two riddles, and ‘‘ wishes to hear from the 
editor in return.”’ Unfortunately we don’t return rejected MSS. 

Istporr, P Lane, requests us to return “ Trifles light as air,” 1 
they are “too light’”’ for us. As they are much too heavy, and as our 
correspondent moreover neglected to enclose a stamped and directed 
envelope, we have not retransmitted the trifles. 

A Constant Reaper.—You should not joke about Joint Stock 
Provision Companies when the times are so out of joint that we have 
to go to France for our beef. 

Rt. W.—The “ Confectionary Counter of the Crystal Palace ¢ 
long for our premises, and we must therefore decline it with thanks. 
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paper, being an extra Number, with numerous tllustrations, 
The Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF FUN, Containing Contributions by 
Henry S. Leica. 

Samvuet Lover. 

T. W. Roperrson. 

ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
GopFREY ‘TURNER. 


Tom Hoop, ere. 
Tonep Parzen, price Twopence. 


T. ARCHER. 

E. L. BLaNncHArp. 
W. Broveu. 
Henry J. Brron, 
W. S. Griperr. 


‘¢ Gone from the Helm,”’ 


el 
by THUMAS BAKER, 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, price Twopence, twenty-four pages, on toned 
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WHAT NEXT? 


REACH YOU, OR YOU WOULDN'T WEAR THAT MISTLETOE IN YOUR HAIR 


FROM OUR STALL. 

Who Killed Cock Robin? is a capital Palais Royal piece, done 
capitally at the Haymarket. Palais Royal pieces are not always 
translatable—we beg pardon, Messicurs les English authors Dra- 
matiques—we should say adaptable ; but Who Killed Cock Robin ?—the 
two-act farce—is as free from offence as the baby’s poem of that name. 
It is as funny as it is proper, that is to say, it is both funny and 
proper, which is not always the case with a fine old English five-act 
comedy—to say nothing of tragedy. Another agreeable thing, too, 
about the Haymarket version of Le Meurtrier de Théodore, is, that it 1s 
not called ‘‘ New and Original,’’ which is such a deadly insult to the 
public in these days of twelve hours to Paris, and Cook’s excursions. 
Bravi, Messtevrs CHARLES Matuews and CuripreNnDALr, and nos 
hommages, Mespames CHARLES Matuews et FitzwiiiiaMs, and when 
you act together as well in another piece as good, may we be 
there to see! 





A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


whether the following simple method of disclaiming liabilities is prac- 
ticable, and will be recognised by the law. We extract the paragraph 
from a Liverpool paper :— 
QAMUEL F—— will NOT BE ACCOUNTABLE for any DEBT or DEBTS after 
this date. She is now living at 64, P——- 5. 
December 4, 1865. Saucer F——. 
We may add that we should like to know who is the mysterious 
“she” thus suddenly introduced to us. But this is a question of 


minor importance compared with the other. 





MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


A pe ular singer had an interview a day or two since with his landlord. 
The following conversation took place. 

Landlord.—You owe me two quarters’ rent. 

Tenant.—Owe ye rents? O ye tears. 

But it was not good. 


VOL. U. 


We shall feel obliged to any of our legal readers who can inform us 
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Bold Laddie:—“ On, you AGGRAVATING cousin! You know I 
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yet. 
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because you're bringing home some toys for the children. 








“by will Men be such Fools?” 


By Ons or THEMSELVES. 


“‘ Wuy will men be such fools?” I cry; 
I throw the letter down, 

And wait for Echo to reply, 
And help abuse young Brown. 


“He's married!’’ He, the once rare soul 
Of all our college set ; 

His only sweet the “midnight bowl’’— 
His love, some yelping pet. 

How oft, o’er many a fragrant weed, 
We've broached “ the treach’rous fair”’ 

In cynic mood; sworn foes agreed 
’Gainst artful female snare. 


But Ae’s been caught, and I’m alone 
To tread the battle-field ; 

Yet still defiance marks my tone, 
I’m not the man to yield. 


« * * * * 


‘Mid waltz’s mazo, in Frora’s ear, 
* I breathed my note of war; 
She smiled: my heart's too firm for fear— 
It never feared before. 


“War to the knife!"’ Again she smiled, 
My heart was sirong; but still 
(Champagne my senses p’raps beguiled) 
I felt a little ill. 
Another smile! I really must 
Resist this onslaught keen. 
Too late I strive, I bite the dust, 
And F ora stands a queen; 


Not mine to ask again, I trow, 
** Why will men be such fools ?” 
Kind echo cannot teach me now, 
I learn in other schools. 


For Frora, smiling sweet disdain, 

All archly looks me through; 
Then whispers Wartrts’s “simple strain,” 
CAN T “ For tis their nature to!"’ 


: ae 





SEASONABLE SAWS. 
By A HovseHoLtper AND PATERFAMILIAS. 
CuristTuas Waits :—My tradesmen, because they won't be paid just 
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Christmas Meat :—That little bill of Jones's that I can't meet. 
Christmas Fare :—Sixpence a mile and a shilling extra for luggage, 


Christmas Wishes :—“ I wish the bills were paid.” ‘I wish one’s 
‘lations didn’t consider it aduty to dine with one on Christmas Day.” Hi 
I wish those noisy children were in bed.” “I wish J were in bed.” | 


A LIFE’S DAY A RIDE’S ROMANCE. : 


By ANUTTERAB SURDETIJEE. i 


Ou, there was a youthtain of high degree, we 
His grandmother's sire was an earl ; . . 
And early one morning he happened to see 
A beautiful milliner’s girl. 
She passed Pall Mall on her way to the Strand— 
She was clad in the neatest of frocks ; 
A cerulean band-box she bore in her hand, 
And her eye was as blue as her box. 


: 

He vowed he would follow her twice round the world, 
For one glimpse of her eye so blue; | 
But that was a thing no respectable girl'd | 
Allow a young party to do. ) 


And she, who was modest as mushrooms in May, ) 
When she saw him pursuing her thus, ) 

Determined to sli unnoticed—away, a 
And got into a twopenny "bus. | 


And where she was gone he could never suppose— \ 
And he gnashed his new teeth in despair ; \ 
With a void in his heart, and a black on his nose, 
He has wandered I cannot tell where. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tue SAavunTeReER IN Sociery. 


HE Covent Garden ver- 
sion of Aladdin eclipses 
all minor efforts in that 
line hitherto seen, if I may 
believe a mysterious 
glance behind the curtain 
with which I have been 
favoured. But the Covent 
Garden Co. has a good 
company to back it, and 
possesses the sinews of 
war. The ensemble too is 
a happy mixture, for there 
are several Paynes that 
delight us, and a scenic 
artist who GRIEVES us 
while he pleases. Of the 
Master of Ravenswood it is 
too early to speak, but I 
may mention that I was 
present at the last repre- 
sentation of Ruy Blas on 
Saturday week, and that I 
trust that piece will be 
often reproduced. Frcu- 
TER never acted better in 
his life, and he has quite 
overcome the one objec- 
tion in which captious 

critics, failing all other cause of complaint,;were glad to find refuge— 
his French accent. I don’t care if the piece be bad or good it is 
always a treat to see Fecutenr, and so though I have n't seen it I am 
sure his Edgar will be a treat. The new Surrey comes out with all its 
old excellence, and a fresh charm of novelty in its pantomime this 
year. It is one of the few houses where genuine pantomime is to be 
found in these degenerate days, and on that account earns the best 
wishes of the little folk. \: 

{ wave noticed a characteristic bit of the sharp practice which 
Exeter Hall people seem not to consider incompatible with piety. 
My readers are probably aware that all the hoardings in 
London are rented by capitalist and “ champion” bill-posters, who 
sub-let to advertisers. To stick a notice on such hoardings without 
paying for it is not very unlike picking a man’s pocket; but it 
is an action which some one connected with a “converted’’ Exeter 
Hall declaimer has not been too “ good”? to commit. The hoardings 
of London were surreptitiously posted, one night not long since, with 
announcements of an Exeter Hall gathering, whereat, doubtless, the 
principal performer descanted largely on iniquity in general. Did he 
make any reference, 1 wonder, to the iniquity of cribbing advertise- 
ments ? 

It is only because it dates from Exeter Hall that I have any doubts 
of the success and good intentions of a new musical society just 
started. It calls itself the Concordia, and its cbjcct is the production 
of unperformed masterpieces. If the society brings forward creditably 
any of the great works which are only knSwn in England by reputa- 
tion, it will deserve the thanks of all lovers of music. The pro- 
gramme is a fair one; and the fact that no salaries will be paid to 
persons connected with the managerial department seems to prove that 
it is not connected with the usual element of the Hall, where the 
axiom that every labourer is worthy of his hire is seldom overlooked. 
On these grounds I wish the new society all success. 

Tue collision in the Channel is naturally causing some attention to 
be drawn to the careless watch and insufficient lights displayed on 
board ships sailing up and down Channel, especjally where there is so 
much quick transit going on across it. American vessels are, I fear, 
celebrated for an almost culpable disregard of necessary precautions ; 
but I hope that the allegation that they are also apt, in cases of 
collision, to act as the Emma Buck did is not atrue one. Yet I must 
confess that the treatment of their crews, as too often shown at the 
Police Courts, does not argue too much humanity on the part of 
Yankee skippers. 

Tur examination of Mr. Lioyn's beggar, at Thirsk, cannot be quite 
so satisfactory as that Christian Chairman of Sessions could have 
wished. ‘ ountry magistrates have, on more than one occasion, com- 
bined the offices of judge and catchpole ; but Mr. Lioyp appeared 
anxious to exercise the functions of executioner. A full-blown chair- 
man might surely take a lad into custody without finding it necessary 
to break his head with a hunting-crop. "Even supposing the lad had 
been begging, Mx. Luoyp has so grossly misconducted himself that 
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the Secretary of State cannot possibly permit lim to be entrusted any 
longer with the commission of the peace. If the lad did not beg—and 
the evidence is strongly in favour of the supposition, the sole testi- 
mony to the contwary being that of a man tor whose conduct the only 
possible excuse that.can be found is that he had been dining out—Mr, 
Luioyp should be made to feel that those who are entrusted with the 
administration of the law must pay more dearly than ordinary persons 
when they transgress it. A more disgraceful case has not, in my 
opinion, stained even the annals of the Great Unpaid for a long time. 

I was very much struck, the other day, in passing down Bond- 
street, with some exquisite dijouterie in Emanvxt’s window. It isa 
combination of humming birds, those “living jewels’’—only in this 
instance they are dead—with gold. ‘The heads, brcasts, and crests are 
mounted in setting—the beaks being replaced by gold, and the eyes 
by rubies or brilliants. They are most artistic and beautiiul; and as 
the exhibition (in the window) is free it ought to be popular. 








Hiflenlt to Please. 


I never knew an uncle’s love—an aunt’s attentive care— 

A first or second cousin whose emotions I could share ; 

I’ve not one distant relative (by marriage or by birth) 

To soothe me in my sadness, or to join mein my. mirth. 

My brothers and my sisters are as kind as they can be ; 

I dote upon my parents, who are fond enough of me ; 

But I wish the Fates could manage—though I’m quite aware they 
can’ t— 

To let me have an uncle, and some cousins, and.an aunt! 


If I could have a hundred pounds paid. annually down, 

And loving hearts about me in some.cottage out.of town— 
Sequestered from the hum of.men, and Trade's eternal noise 
I'd spend my modest competence in Melibcean joys. 

"Tis true that I am opulent—I live in regal state, 

And pampered menials bring me food on gold and silver plate. 
Yet now and then I hanker for a pastoral career, 

And think I might contrive it ona hundred pounds a year. 





Could I produce a work of art to win a deathless name— 
I mean a drama that should rouse a multitude’s acclaim, 
{iow happily and proudly should I bow before the crowd, 

While pit and gallery, box and stall, cried “‘ Author !”’ long and loud. 
I’ve written leading articles and poems by the score— 

I’ve wnitten twenty novels; or, it may be, rather more ; 

And yet, amidst my triumphs, I occasionally sigh, 

And murmur, “‘ May I live to write a drama by and bye !” 


If I were tall and slender, with a mane of auburn hue, 

And if my nose were aquiline, and if my eyes were blue— 
How carefully I'd cultivate Byronic looks and ways, 

And make my hearers wonder with a foolish face of praise. 

I'm only just the middle height (but not at all robust) ; 

I'm rather prepossessing in appearance, as I trust ; 

My eyes are big and brilliant, and my locks as black as night, 
But now and then I shed a tear and wish that they were light. 





FIRE! 


A new fire-annihilator has been invented, which bears the name of 


| L’Extincteur. Its merits were tested the other day in the presence of 


the Duke or WELLINGTON and other people of distinction—we were 
nearly saying extinction. At the end of the trial, says the report we 
quote— 


as 


‘‘In order to test the innocuous nature of the contents of the little engine, 
Grace and several of the company testified to the same by drinking some out ol 
@ glass.’’ 

How delightful! We hope a large supply of the fluid will be bottle d 
and stored in the cellars of the House of Commons. Any member 
likely to flare up on slight occasion might take a glass of the mixture, 
which although described as an extinguisher, would prevent him from 
getting * put out.” 


The Cattle Plague in Ireland. 


Tue plague, we regret to inform our readers, has broken out among 
the Irish bulls—several of which, driven jocularly into conversation, 
have fallen dead among the audience. To prevent the spread of the 
disease, the Lord Mayor of Dublin has ordered that ‘The ‘Tune the 
old cow died of ” shall not be played in any public thoroughiare. 


A Justice 1x Eyre.—The Governor of Jamaica. 
erences ceacccnscrcmcrrmmecs 
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PANTOMIME ON “GENTEEL” PRINCIPLES. 


To tus Eprror or Fven. 


Srr,—I am a fogey and I’m fond of pantomimes. I hope I shall 
never grow too old to enjoy the ringing laughter of the tiny brats who 
roar at the old old jokes, and clap their little podgy palms crimson at 
the old old knock-down tom-foolery which, like port wine, improves 
with age—and will of course be witnessed in great force this Christ- 


mas. But though by no means an inveterate grumbler, and least of 
all so at this festive season, I must really draw your attention toa | 
I pass | 


growing evilin the announcements of our theatrical managers. 


over such monstrosities as Pantaloons who wil// talk, of Clowns who | 


will tumble most dexterously (“ clown” is indeed a sad misnomer now 
in most cases, for there are few of them clownish) ; of harlequins who 
reject spangled “tights” for garments as loose as their own conduct, 
and I will only heave a passing sigh when mentioning that fearful 
infliction, ‘‘a double company” of pantomimists. Yes sir, I will not 
allude any further to these dismal innovations. Somebody must like 
them or they wouldn’t be there, and perhaps I’m nobody. But, sir, 
there is hidden away in an unobtrusive and even retiring advertise- 
ment of Mr. E. T. Smrrn’s, a furtive sentence which, if I may be 
allowed the expression, is nothing less than the thin end of the wedge. 
We are to be genteel this Christmas, and—but here it is:— 


Extract from the Astley’s Advertisement. 


‘The study of the lessee has been to expunge everything approaching vulgarity 
either in the opening or the comic seenes.’’ 

Shade of Grimatpr! 
Spirit of Netsow Lexr—no, I beg his pardon, he is alive, thank good- 
ness, amd I hope, kicking, or rather instigating his clown to kick as 
usual this winter—what does Mr. E. IT. Switx mean?’ What! Are 
we to become so squeamishly polite that even the rollicking knock- 
about rowdyism of that rampant bully Mr. Clown, is to be toned 
down and refined for fear of shocking the delicate senses of the 
Astley’s audience (a theatre where nothing coarse is ever exhibited, oh 
dear no). Hf it is to be so, I for one, sir, object to it. I want to see 
vulgarity and nothing dwt vulgarity from Joe Clown. Defend me 
from a genteel one who speaks correct English, never drops an 
aspirate, and refuses to fall in a sudden and humiliating manner, or 
who objects to assisting pantaloon in extremities.* This mawkish 
admiration for mild platitudes in rhyme in preference to real, ringing 
broad fun, in erisp comic couplets, is bad enough when its deleterious 
shadow is cast over the “ opening,’’ cramping the author, who is afraid 
that his drollery may be taken in ill part, and his rattling dialogue be 
considered “ vulgar’ by some twopenny-halfpenny would-be critic, 
whose own powers have never been exhibited save in a washed-out 
translation ortwo; but when it comes to tampering with the “‘ comic 
business’’—why then, sir, it is time that you—you, the essence and in- 
carnation of Fun at all seasons, should raise your powerful voice, and 
you mustdo it. No flinching. Your space I knowis valuable. No 
matter. I have drawn out the sketch of a little scene done upon the 
“polite” principle. It will not be too late, I trust, for the respected 
manager to whom I have alluded, to introduce it. I have no doubt 
that the present pantomime at Astley’s is as good as last year's, which 
was the best I’ve seen for years, but he must not teach us manners 
through the medium of Christmas clown and pantaloon. 
Scenr.—Erterior of what would have been (in less genteel times) Mr. 

Cracksaws, Dentist, and Mr. Raw Bones, Butcher. The names 
are, however, in obedience to a general desire for something not too 
Lroad, in the present instance, Mn. Moran Ivory and Mn. Ronerto 
Rixnperrvest. Music. Clown i: heard to commence the time-honoured 
shout of “I see you do it,” when remembering the advertisement he 
drops his voice and remarks, mildly, ‘I observed you perform that 
action.” Tle is about to tumble over a la Catharine wheel as usual on 
to the stage, but checks himself in time, and enters with an erect bear- 
tug, and slowly. Pantaloon totters on and smiles feebly. 

CLown.—Now, then, you obtuse elderly person, why do you not 
come on 


PAaNTALOON (taking snuff after the manner of the old nobility).—Oh! | 


OSEPH, 

CLlown.—There’s a spirituel butcher. 
Communication with him. 

(Lows to butcher profoundly. Pantaloon (as usual) gets in his way. 
Clown gently puts him aside, and again bows respectfully to butcher. This 
ts repeated with much solemnity. 
that would be too like life and might offend parents.) 


Let us have alittle facetious 


m Clown (is about to say “‘ Good mornin’ ,”” but upon reflection considers | 
at a foreign tongue might be more appropriate (under the circumstances), | 


ond with a shrug observes).— Pon Jour. 
ANTALOON (influenced by a laudable spirit of emulation).—Dong Joor. 


. hie < . ’ : - ; ' 
mae... is evidently a subtle allusior, on the part of our correspondent, tothe | 
F ner in which the clown picks up his companion when knocked flat on his face.— | 

ay 


by. F 


Ghost of comic Christmas Pantomime! | 


see 
SunEeeeee 


The butcher is not stout or red-faced, 
| 
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(Mr. E. T. Smrru frowns upon him from the wing, being naturally 
alarmed lest the insular pronunciation and innate vulgarity ef the old 
man may shock a sensitive public.) 
| Burener.—And what may you desire, sir? 
| Crown (who would, under happier and less critical circumstances, have 
indulged in a somewhat personal tirade against the trade in general, and 

the present butcher in particular, but who now considers the justice of the 
case is met by the following remark).—A half-a-pound of steak aT 
steak be it understood, steak without the terrible word attached whic 
| signifies tenderness, juiciness, and fivepence a pound more than deef 
steak), and I hope you will not palm off anything of an inferior 
quality. (Js about to purloin a leg of mutton, but recollecting the nature 
of the entertainment refuses to be tempted.) E 

Pantatoon.—Oh, Joseru, here’s a—(thinks of a substitute for 
“ neeler,” ‘ crusher,” “ bobby,” and other stock titles for policemen, but all 
of course obviously too broad for a pantomime on genteel principles, and 
| says) here’s a—a—guardian of the public peace. Mates 
Po1icsMan.—Proceed there, proceed. \ Move on’ having been indig- 


nantly struck out of the MS. by the lessee.) Proceed, you exceedingly 
eccentric snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. : : 

Samat Boy (to Poliseman).—I should feel obliged by your informing 
me who purloined the paté du lapin ? 

Po.tceman.—Hah ! 

(Indignation for the moment overcoming all recollections of the stage 
manager's advice, the policeman is rash enough to venture on Seizing the 
boy. Enter various partics who apologise, but are compelled to throw 

(gently) various delicacies at each other, mde-dishes, tee-puddings, 
meringues, lobster salad and other dainties taking the place of the ordinary 
fish, turnips, carrots, etc., which at the best are but vulgar vegetables. 
| Upon @ scene of mild confusion the drop descends, and the band, afraid to 
venture on “ Bobbing Joan,” obviously a vulgar melody, commences @ minuet 
to which harlequin and columbine strike a series of highly respectable, not 
to say solemn and impressive, postures, and are much surprised at being 
| pelted. The manager makes ap his mind to fail back upon the old style of 
| pantomime, and sends off a special messenger to alter all the advertisements 
immediately). Your's, dear Fun, 
In1oo Prrt. 
——————==aBaDBaBBABBnon@Dna==———— 


THOUGHTS ON CHRISTMAS, 


sy a Tiyvrocnuonpriac.* 


““Wetrcomre, Christmas!’’ sings the poet, 
Very well, then, let him try; 
I'll notdo it if I know it, 
Welcome Christmas f—no not I. 
If If did, I should not only 
Welcome Christmas, for alack! 
Father Christmas is not lonely, 
Lots of bores come at his back. 


Yor the waits disturb my slumber, 
With their J/ows they spoil my nox ; 
Crowds of people, without number, 
All demand their Christmas-box. 


Christmas bells! how I detest them ; 
Christmas slides! they throw me down ; 

Christmas geese! I can’t digest them; 
Christmas frolic makes me frown. 


Christmas parties! what inflictions; 
Christmas games! oh, what a bore: 

Christmas pleasures are but fictions, 
Would that Christmas came no more! 





DR. MARIGOLD’'S PRESCRIPTIONS. 
Copirep ovT BY ovR own TurpeER. 
Wuen taken to be well shaken.—A friend, by the hand; an enemy, 


by the throat. 
For outward application.—A slap for the back of merit; a rod for 


| the shoulders of folly. 


The mixture as before.—Mingling with your fellow-men at Christ- 


| mas. 


CON. BY A CREDITOR. 
Wury should every lamplighter be named Wiii1am ? 
Because Bills run up 80 quickly. 





Tur Mitvennivo at Last!—Dxr. Cum»ixo, in his last work, states 
that he has exhausted all he has to say or write on the fulfilment of 
prophecy ! 

* It is but fair to state that our Contributor was helped three times to 
pudding !—Ep. Fu. 




















samckeeper (speaking at Sintth, who 
Gamcekeeper (speaking at Sintth, 
AS CAN KILL A BIRD AND TRUSS HIM FOR COOKING AT ONE SHOT! 


THE COCKNEY’S 
Fapes into twilicht the last colden gleam 
‘Thrown by the upland and stream ; 
Cilints o'er th rpentine—tips Notting-Hill— 
And expires on the summit of proud Ventonville. 
Day brought us trouble, but Nicht brings us peace ; 
Morning broucht sorrow, but Live bids it cease. 
and vaietvy beam for a whil 
Round the mansion where Pleasure and paraffin smile. 
Echoes of Mammon » silent again. 
Lonely pohcemen inherit Mark-lane. 
Hush'd is Threadneedle-street—quiet Cornhill— 
And the courts of the Babel of Commerce are still. 


EVENING-SONG. 


sunset on 


Sy 


CGaslicht 


are 


Far to the south—where the wanderer gropes 
Lost among craveyards and riverward slopes 
Hardly a footfall, and hardly a breath 

Comes to dispute Laurence-Pountney wi 


Westward the stream of Hum inity glides. 


Busses are proud of their dozen insides 

Put up thy shutters, grim Cure, for the day, 

And let mirth and the lamplighter hurry this way. 
Out on the climmer that Hesperus yields! 

Gas for the City, and stars for the fields. 

Daisies and butt reups, do is ye lis - 


I, and my friends, 
EEE 


A PHAR(AOH)ISH RIDDLE. 


WHeEkE ought the inventor of Puaraon’s serpent’s eggs to be 


di pmlc iled f 


At Cone-y-Hatch. 





has fired away his ramroed): 
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TRUSSED—BUT NO CREDIT. 


—‘* NoW THAT'S DOWNRIGHT CLEVER, THAT IS. 





The Schoolmaster Abroad Again! 

Ir is a curious fact that scholastic advertisements are remarkable 
for a lack of one of the first things a school is expected to teach—-4 
knowledge of English. We have come on the following delightful 
solecism—or, to make an unjustifiable pun on the principal’s name, 
CoLrecism—in the advertisement of a college at Newton Abbot :— 

tr ‘The Park School’? will be known by the above title, az 


TER Christn 
‘ r ne bi ] liz aa 
ir new Dduudings, 


taking possession of 


lads 


+) 
Another odd passage occurs in the advertisement. In speaking of 
certain exhibitions open to inhabitants of Newton, we read :-— 
‘** Candidates to be under 14 or 15 on Ist Jan., 1866.”’ 
‘ -¢ . o . ° *s¢7 
Surely, if candidates under 15 are admissible, there can be btue 
need to specifiy that those under 14 will not be excluded! 


THE PRINCE’S PRESENT. 
Tur following gush from a loyal and enthusiastic liner appeared ID 
the ZJimes & short time ago:— 


“A Birntupay Presant. — Yesterday being the anniversary of the Pris = 
ALEXANDEA’s birthday, the Prince of Waters bad prepared a surprise for - 
Princess the shape of a beautiful pair of bay ponies, with carriage and harnes* 

plete, the whole forming a handsome birthday present. The carnage, which @ 


being a ir nt 


vy +) 
make, there : 
of sae 


ing provided with a ¢ ~- 
intended for the groom 


+ celebrated London maker, is of an exceedingly nove! 
l,the hind part of the vehicle be 


dog-cart fashion, the seat behind being 


_— amie 
iS UsUGI, ip. 


soTnet now wy 
casa Abd 


the 

That the carriage is of an exceedingly novel make we are willing 0 
take the liner’s word; but we don’t quite follow his line of argume®® 
when he attempts to prove the unprecedented character of the vebicse 
by explaining that there was a front seat ‘‘as usual.” 


BAKIN’. 
of the fixtures of his shop : 


oven. 


ONE OF THE MAXIMS OF 
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_ and the mother of five and buried two. 
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MRS. BROWN ON SOCIETY. 


I CERTAINLY very well knows that I’m better off nor ever I expected 
to be, but that’s not my case alone, for look at them Lord Mayors, as 
often comes from nothing, and Louis Napo.ron, as I’ve heard say was 
brought down to mend his own boots in a back garret of St. Giles’s, 
where in my opinion he might be now for all I cares, for I don’t hold 
with them Brummagem kings and queens like some, as might as well 
stop in the Sandwich Islands as come here a-showin’ their black faces, 
as I see her myself with nothin’ but a converted boatswain for a 
father, though they do say as she ig amiable, but, as I says, why not 
stop at home, and then no questions wouldn't be asked. 

As for that Miss Cueu.is a-tellin’ me as they wouldn't never have 
asked me into their society if they’d know'd as I'd beena monthly 
nuss its downright cheek. 

So I says, “Miss Cueiums, your words is falsehood, though 
pr’aps unbeknown to utter. I never were a monthly nuss; not as 
I’m goin’ to deny havin’ been with parties in their troubles, as I 
should not mention through its bein’ a-blowin’ of my own trumpet, 
for I’m sure I never got a penny by it, and neglected my own home 
through a seein’ after others as proved ungrateful,” as I’m sure that 
Mrs. WADDELL was, as I[ stayed with off and on over six weeks, and 
then to say as she couldn’t sleep for my snores, as am a infant in my 
slumbers. 

“No,” I says, “ Miss Cuenuixs, I can hold my head up with any- 
body, for I was a poor girl, though brought up respectable, with hard- 
workin’ parents, and my father a fellowship porter, as was crushed 
between two lighters a-closin’ as he slipped with a sack of wheat on 
his back, and a mercy he wasn’t drownded though, and never able 
for to straighten hisself to his dyin’ day, and fourteen shillin’s a week | 
pension ain’t much for them as had had three pounds and five in family, 
and I’m sure the way as my dear mother slaved is a credit to her 
memory, as lies in Horselydown Churchyard, though a-wishin’ to be | 
buried in Redriff with her parents, close to. Paixez Lesoo, as they | 
didn’t never ought to have brought from his friends, as is well-known | 
that they never can live through it, for however can they throw it | 
out through a black skin, as must be that tough as defies per- 
spiration. 

‘*So when she was a widow and me only sixteen, I goes to service, 
and never had but two places in seven years, as ended in marrying 
Brown, as were as steady as Old Time with a horse and cart. 

‘IT had worked hard as a gal at home, and worked hard as a wife, 
A happy wife too, 
though I must say I do think as Brown were harsh about | 
Nexp, as wasn’t a bad boy, though one as would answer, as the father | 
couldn’t give in to; but pr’aps it’s all for the best, though I did 
nearly break my heart when he ’listed; but now as he’s give up | 
soldierin’, is doin’ well in Canada, and sent me home that five pounds, 


| as is in the savings’ bank now for him, as I’d rather have starved than 


touched, I seems reconciled. 
“He was a fine young fellow as ever you see, just under six feet in | 


| his socks, with a good, honest face, and a mouth of teeth as might | 


make a elephant envious for ivory. 

“T shan’t never forget the evenin’ as he come in to wish me good- 
bye, because Brown wouldn't see him and only seventeen. He was | 
a brave boy. How I loved him when I see him with his under lip | 


_ a-quiverin’ like a arrow; but he didn’t give way, and I wouldn't | 


eee 


neither, but spoke cheerful, a-tryin’ for to joke him about his red coat. | 
It wouldn’t do though, for I was pretty near a-chokin’ and when he got | 
up sudden like and said, ‘Good-bye, mother. Say Gop bless you, Nep, 
and then I shall go happy,’ I thought I must have died; but no, I 
didn’t, I give him a hearty mother’s kiss and said, ‘Gop bless you, my | 
boy,’ and off he went, but what it cost me to part with him, and just | 
at Christmas too, nobody would ever know in this world.” 

I says, “ Miss Cugxurys, I'll trouble you for to take your muddy | 
boots off my fender.’”’ I could a-said they ain’t nothin’ for to show, 
as was kid tops wore to nothin’, only I wouldn't hurt her feelin’s, though 


| She might have had the mud brushed off, for poverty ain’t no crime, | 


’ 9? 


though, in my opinion, dirt is despisable. So she says, “ I’m a-goin’.” | 

I says, “ By all means.” She says, “I didn’t go and say nothin’ to 
Mrs. Burien, as was the party as told me as you was a nuss, and 
your daughters in service, and Mr. Browx only a engine-driver.”’ 

I says, “Both my daughters was in service decided, and our | 
Janet is married to a ivory-turner and a-doin’ well, though not a | 
young man as ever I took to, and don't see much on, for I never did | 
£0 very often when they was in two rooms, and am not goin’ now as 
they've got a pretty house, furnished beautiful, as I've only seen it 
twice, through him gettin’ into a large way of business in the 
turnin’ line. 

“As to my Exiza, as is the child of my heart, she’s been three 
years in Devonshire, and is a-goin’ to be married next month toa 
young farmer, with two hundred acres of land, though livin’ with a | 
mother-in-law wouldn’t suit me. | 








“TI wants her to come home to be marricd, and she wants me to go . lesson ?—Because it is licked and turned down. 
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convenient ; but,” I says, “don’t go for to take away his ¢ 
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there through the young ladies where she’s. been a-livin’ a-wanting 
her to be married dliere: 

“T don’t know how they'll settteit;~but I don’t think as they'll 
ketch me a-doin’ Devonshire this'time of year, as is all very well in 
the spring, not as Ivholds with their clotted cream a-comin” Gp reg’lar 
churned by the.railway.’’ ~ es 

As I wasa-sayinm’ to Miss Curtis, “ Don’t you ever fandy@agour 








clothes will ever set the wuss om, your back for bein’ paid t 
yemany gals now. tin’ 
stick it out, as might have been @ ‘dead 
asions to work,-for her 
pa was a gentleman. 
and eight tu keep out of it, and owin’ seventeen pounds at the 
givin’ them credit for nothin’, 


with money as you've worked for, 
about in dirty finery, as is a dist h a. Gane crinoline for to 
sérvant and a credit to 

herself.” | ee 

So she ups and says as she never had 

A pretty sort of gentleman with the Heels wore off his boots and 
the fingers out of his gloves, with two hundred a year in séme office, 
chandlery shop, as I wouldn't have the ie ates \ I have seen the 
butcher with my own eyes take the joint from) te door through not 

I hadn't no patience with that gal a<@ht 
balls and parties, and how as her ma mean# 










me. Se I says, “ Miss Cuetciys, if aay of your 
parties you’re quite mistook, so dont. ar ne 
about me.’ She says, “I dare sagagy awkward as 


you did at Mrs. Butier’s.”’ 
I says, “‘ Pray, whoever said as I we 
‘and as to Mrs. Berwer, she’s no lady 
think if she was to take her own father 
be as well.” 
I quite forgot as Miss CugLiins were nieeé 
as it were her grandpapa consequential in the 
Up she fires and says as he’d brought 
and gamin’, ye a ya 
As quiet 2 old man, bless you, as can be, and-doin’ well 
coal-shed line, where Murs. Boppy, as washes my leary 
know d him well. sat an 
I says, “‘ Miss Cueiiins, poverty ain’t no disgrade, thengPyery ill 
aracter, 
poor old gentleman.”" She says, “ He might a-rode in his carriage.” 
I says, “‘ Rubbish! you means the cart as he took round’ the coals 
and wegetables in, as no doubt he often did.” If she didn’t get/up 


‘to Mus, Bortwn,-and 







_and say I were a low-lived party, and not fit for society. ; 


So IL says, “No, thank you, I am not, if society means a-outtin’ Of 
a shabby genteel figger, with a rubbishin’ gown on and stookfn’s ‘as 
would disgrace a sweep, and a-starvin’ of a servant-gal, and goin’ in 
debt for a hearthstone, and a top of all that, givin’ a party wit 
nothin’ fit to eat or drink, then I'm not fit for it, and don’t wantit.” 
I says, “ None of your dashin’ ways for me, as is only another name 
for the Insolvency Court.” gare 

Well, she didn’t hear no more, but goes out all of a bounces, and 
banged the street-door pretty near off its hinges. 

When Brown was a-readin’ the paper in the evenin’, “ Hallo’? “ie 
says, “ Mantua, here’s one of our neighbours through the hoop,'?"" 

I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you mean?” “ Why,” he says, “ Camiiins, 
Laura-place, South Lambeth.” 

“What?” sdys I. ‘ Insolvent,” says he. 

I thought I should have dropped, to think of me a-hurtin’ that podr 
gal's feelin’s like that; but I says, “I'll go over the first ae 
the mornin’, and see if Mns. Cugiiins wants a friend, for though I 
don’t want none of her society, p’raps she'll put up with me now, 
when I dare say the evenin’ party folks won't care to be there.” 
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‘‘HIT YOUR MATCH.” 
(A Rule of the Ring.) 


Gronxiovs old Conquistador, 
Hero of a thousand lays, 

Could’st thou know, thou would’st deplore 
What Spain's daing, now-a-days. 


Thou, with few against the many, 
Bade the challenge trumpet speak ; 
Modern Spain hath grown more “ canny,’’ 
Making war upon the weak. 


Poor Peru she’s gone a-robbing, 
Little Chili she dragoons ; 
I hear the Muse of History sobbing, 


“ Ob, these Spanish double-loons! 


Why is an adhesive envelope like 4 boy who docan’t know his 
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“OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


HRISTMAS books sstill 
crowd upon us. Messrs. 
Cassent, Pertrer, and 
Garry have issued 
anothervolumeof Dorr’s 
Illustrations — illustra- 
tions of a wonderfully | 
grotesque character, and | 
to that pre-eminently | 
grotesque book Baron 
Munchausen. Mr. Suore, 
the editor, gives a pre- 
face, in which he enters 
minutely into the history 
of this curious farrago of 
falsehoods, and seems 
anxious to give to Eng- 
land the honour of its 
production. The edition 
contains far more than 
any other we have met 
with ; some of the stories 
thus restored having a 
family likeness to a few 
old fairy legends. The 
text of the translation is 
easy and rollicking, the 
illustrations full of 
humour. <A couple of 
plates, illustrative of the 
Baron’s progress at the 
bottom of the sea, are 
very fine specimens of 
wood-engraving. Alto- 

. gether, the book forms a 

F present such as all who 
enjoy: goed pictures and absurd stories will thoroughly appreciate. 

The Magic Mirror, by Mx. Gi_nert, with whose novel, Ve Profundis, 
our readers are—or ought to be—acquainted, is published by Mr. 
STRAHAN, with numerous illustrations by Mr. W. 8. Gitzert. It is 
a capital collection of stories, each containing a moral which, however, 
ig never forced too prominently forward, and all being strung on the 
main thread so as to carry on the interest to the end, where the reader 
is deft to decipher a puzzle from which only a knowledge of the 
Hebrew character (we don’t mean an acquaintance with Jew bill-dis- 
counters), can extricate him. The story of the Sacristan of St. 
Botolph and that of Giles the Swineherd, are particularly funny, and 
carry.a good point which tickles one generally about the seventh rib. 
The cuts are very grotesque and full of character, the demons in par- 
ticular being so original that we hope the artist, with an eye to appro- 
priative property men, has patented them. ‘There is more genuine 
caricature about these sketches than can be met with in half the so- 
called grotesqueries of the day. 

We have also received Zhe Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One, 
which, to our surprise, turns out to be the Christmas Number of Fun. 
Modesty prevents us from saying it is the best Christmas number out, 
while a regard for veracity will not permit us to say it is not. Under 
these circumstances, we leave it to our readers to judge for themselves. 
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THE FENIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Tuose (if any) of our readers who have not yet visited Coroner 
Joun O’Manony, the President of the Fenian Government at the 
Fenian Headquarters, in Moffat Mansion, Seventeenth-street, New 
York, can form no adequate idea of the magnitude and importance of 
the business transacted by that functionary every day of his life. The 
responsibility of the conquest of even such an insignificant island as 
England is a tolerably good load for one pair of shoulders to bear ; 
and the enterprising Colonel is said to exhibit unmistakable traces of 
anxiety and over-work. A plaintiff in a mere “ apple-sass"’ case may 
be pardoned if he exhibits some nervousness as to the result of his 
petty law-operations ; and Cotonet O'Manony is but a mortal. It is 
quite true that England is but a mole on the face of the ocean—a sort 
of a wart-you-may-call-it—but moles are not easily eradicated, and 
they have an awkward’ way of springing up after they are, to all 
appearance, satisfactorily subdued, which is always embarrassing to 
the operator. The effect of anxiety and overwork is beginning to tell 
upon CoroneL O'Manony. He rambles in his speech, his knees knock 
together, he has acquired a nervous habit of running pins into his legs, 
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| his diary will show :— 


he has an unnatural passion for black beetles, and he wears a Wel- 
lington boot on his head; he dresses himself principally in boot-jacks 
and antimacassars, and he always walks about with one arm high in 
the air. Notwithstanding these distressing symptoms, he attends 
faithfully to his military and other duties, as the following leaf from 


October 1, 1865. 
4a.m.—Got up. Fine morning, but cold. 

4.5 a.m.—Presided at a Court Martial (officer present, Coroner 
O’Manony), convened to try Jemma Arxrns, for neglect of duty in 
not sending up my shaving water hot. Prisoner reprimanded. Will 
be dismissed the service if the offence is repeated. 

4.30 a.m.—Breakfast. Rations served out to the troops (GENERAL 
Trevis and Mr. K1i.ean), consisted of 6 ozs. of bloater, 1 oz. of butter, 
3 1b. bread (best seconds), }-pint of coffee, per head. Investigated 
complaint from SzcreTary Kiiiean as to invariable hardness of roe 
in bloater served to that officer. Complaint dismissed as frivolous. 

5 a.m.—lIssued an order that the Fenian Government should parade 
in my dressing-room at 10, to consider propriety of effecting a ten per 
cent. loan of ten dollars from Mr. Szeretary KILLEAN. 

5.30 a.m.—Investigated the principle of air-gun of novel construc- 
tion submitted to me by inventor. The principle is simple. A 
cylinder of wood, six inches in length, is fitted with two cylindrical 
shot, one at each extremity. Pressure from without is applied to the 
base of one of the shot, and the consequent compression of the air 
within the cylinder expels the other shot with considerable force. 
Ordered six of these weapons for the use of my own bodyguard. 

6 a.m.—Wrote a letter to QuEEN Victoria advising her immediate 
resignation. I put it thus: If the Fenians invade England, murder 
will ensue—murder is a vice; virtue is better than vice—resignation 
is a virtue ; ergo, it is better that QueeN Vicroria should resign than 
that the Fenians should invade England. 

7 a.m.—Inspected the Fenian army in the back garden. 

8 a.m.—Presided at Court-martial to try six general officers for 
leading their troops over my potato beds. Sentence deferred. 

9 a.m.—This being my birthday I fired twenty-one pistols from the 
second floor front, in honour of the anniversary. 

9.30 a.m.—Received deputation from influential neighbours threaten- 
ing to indict me as a nuisance. Apologised to deputation, and 
promised not to do it again. Mem.: Next to strategic excellence, 
diplomacy is the talent that a Commander-in-Chief should most 
particularly cultivate. 

10 a.m.—Meeting of Fenian Government, to consider propriety of 
effecting a ten per cent. loan of ten dollars from Mr. Sgcretary 
Kirtran. Present, Cotonzn O’Manony and Mr. SeEckeTary 
Kitiean. Proposal negatived: Ayes, 0: Noes, 1. Mem.: Wish I 
had attended to Secrerary KitiEean’s complaint about hard roe. 

11 a.m.—Purchased a bayonet, a powder flask, a bugle, and a 
feather for my cocked hat. Paid with an order on the Bank of 
England for £10,000 at sixty days. 

12 a.m.— Drew up code of laws for Fenian Government. 

1 p.m.—Invited all my generals to dine with me at four. 

2 p.m.—Postponed dinner to all my generals. 


3 p.m.—Effected a loan of thirteen cents. from Mr. SecreTary | 


ag ay to be repaid on conquering England, with Britain’s Regalia 
as bonus. 

3.30 p.m.—Granted interview to Private O'Suavcunessy. Showed 
me a loaded pistol of curious construction, explained its mechanism, 
ond asked to be made a general officer. Commission as Major-General 
made out. 

4 p.m.—The Fenian Government dined. Chops on batter pudding. 
Investigated complaint by Secretary KiLuean as to alleged burntness 
of chop. Cook sentenced to be beheaded. Cook respited at request of 
SECRETARY KILLEAN. 

4.30 p.m.—Grand Sham Fight in Moffat Mansion. 
party, my tailor, my bootmaker, and my butcher. 
Coronet O’Manony. The enemy advanced in skirmishing order up 
the front staircase. CoLoneL O’Manony reconnoitred them as they 
approached, through keyhole. Enemy halted at top of staircase, an 
proposed a parley. Parley unsatisfactory. Enemy demanded 4 
surrender. Coronet O’Manony refused to surrender, and barricaded 
his door. Enemy rushed at door, broke it down and entered the 
citadel. But in the meantime Cotongit O’Manony had esca 
through back window on to scullery leads, and so into garden, where 
he intended to spend the night. Enemy eventually retired discomfited. 
Mem.: The next best thing toa good victory is a judicious retreat. 








MEASURES NOT MONEY. 

WE read in a contemporary that the “ Abyssinian Captives’ Libera- 

tion Fund amounts, at present, to £1,500." Yes! But what are the 

chances of freedom? The captives, no doubt, say, “Give us liberty 
and hang your liberality !”’ 
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Defending party, | 
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Sz the ball-room full of belles, 
Merry belles } 





THE BALL-ROOM BELLES. 
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ofthe head. And a gentleman also—but let us draw a veil over this 
part of the subject. There are more things in whiskers than are 
dreamed of in the philosophy of most people. As for complexions, the 
Ethiopian who has an idea of changing his skin, or the leopard ‘who 


What an evening of flirtation their merriment foretells. thinks he would look prettier plain than spotted, need only make a 


How they chatter, chatter, chatter, 


Through the mazy Mabel valse. 


call upon Mapame RacueEt, who, accordin i 
/ L , g toa popular police repo 
undertakes to smooth the path in life even of he nook sins Tk 


Mothers glancing, but what matter ! Paris at the present time they paint dogs and babies. No lady of 


Pleasant partners how they flatter, 


Never dreaming girls are false 
When they sigh, sigh, sigh, 


And pretend that they would die— 
But they dream of expectations of the golden-studded swells please. 
Hear the belles, belles, belles, belles, 


Belles, belles, belles, 


Hear the laughing and the chaffing of the belles. forthcoming. ‘This lady, whose name we will not mention for fear of 


See the richly-dowered belles, 
Golden belles, 
How they cotton to the stupid-headed swells. 


With what grace and matchless art 


They can play their pretty part 
For the quartered coats of arms! 
Chaperones, 
_How they advertise the charms 
Of their darlings,—with ever ready alarm’s 
Undertones! ~ 


Oh! and then these high-born swells 
What a want of education their conver sation tells. 


How it sells, 
How it dwells 
Upon bathos ! how it tel!s 
Of the lesson that impels 
All the sighing and the lying 
Of the belles, belles, belles, 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles, 
All the glancing and the dancing of the belles 


Hear the loudly-talking belles, 
Prancing belles, 
How we sorrowfully gaze upon the 
Of the latest Paris ¢ .. costume, 
And the dark « .astion ! 


good taste would think of wearing a green poodle with a blue dress, 
or @ mauve terrier with such a killing colour as magenta. As for 
babies,—but we believe they only paint these what the heralds eall 
proper, that is to say the natural colours made as brilliant as you. 


But let us get to the point if the reader has no objection. Our re- 
marks have reference to a rival to Mapame Racurt, said to be shortly 


consequences, is prepared to change, not only the countenances of her 
customers, but the face of Nature herself. The old dame (we allude to 
nature) being of a considerable age, has of course lost many of her 
attractions, We don’t like to talk about it, but any of us who have 
lived to a certain age cannot fail to see a falling off in that respectable 
female; a want of freshness, and even the presence of wrinkles and 
pimples, which used not to be in the days of our youth. Her lost 
charms Madame—but we would perish in the attempt to conceal 
t¢ rather than reveal her name—undertakes to restore. ‘Through the 
influence of the fashion which she intends to set, all that absurd col- 
lection of hills and dales, trees, flowers, and the rest of it which we 
are accustomed to call “the country,” will come out with an entirel 
new mounting, at least as far as private property is conenued. 
Nature's verdant livery, for’ instance, will bo no more worn, except 

; by common objects, the lower orders of creation, in short. The 
better classes of landscapes will he eoloured according to the prevailing 
taste of the day, and we shall see such entries in the fashion books 
as these :-— 

“Trees this season will be worn of a pale blue, so as to form an 
agreeable contrast with the magenta sky, still so much in vogue. 
Mauve hedges are considered in good taste, edged with silver, but not 
with gold, asthe little hills have been tipped*with that so long as to. 


“ Water still preserves its pea-green tint in the best nobleman’s 
parks, and the fashion is vegitly extending to running streams.”’ 

“We saw a sweet thing in forests last week on the estate of the 
—— of ——. The trees were all party-coloured, like a harlequin, 
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since it tells 


Every © vyes how they flash on the brilliant effect being heightened by a sea-green sky, the invention 
. wmple-lookimg girl! we believe of the lordly owner. Nothing could be more chaste than 

= ey can only whirl, whirl the ensemble.” 
W ith To the tune, The mania among the select few to whom the idea is known, has, 


. @ noisy explanation of their doings in the Row, 
With a carcless declaration that the ball is very slow. 


Dancing round, round, round, 
To the merry music's sound, 
Never pausing for a breath, 
Tho’ their partners, pale as death, 
Look and gasp as if they’d fall into a swoon. 
Oh, you belles, belles, belles, 
What a tale your muslin tells; 
‘And your hair. 
How you sneer and pick to pieces 
Masor Maven cy’s six nieces. 
How you flirt upon the fifty-seventh stair ; 
Yet the people guess at last, 
By your laughing, 
And your chafing, 
Your vocabulary’s fast. 
And the ear distinctly tells 
You are slangy, 
And slap-bangy, 


From your joking with the swells, 


we are informed thoroughly set in. And it seems that one ingenious 
centleman who has occupied a cheequered and variegated career of 
many years’ duration in doing everything for en else and 
nothing for himself, is engaged in inventing a new colour, in order to 
allow of a full development of the discovery. His creditors hope that 

it will prove to be the colour of his money, which he has kept ao long 
a secret as to put expectation on the gui vive. We shall not fail to 
submit to our readers any further information on the subject, which 
may be withheld from us. 


a make the ornament quite rococo.” 
| 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Venison sends us two contributions unfitted for publication, and 
thoughtfully encloses some potted venison in the form of a peeeanes 
reply, which says, “ Your effusions are too high for our delicate 
palate.” It so happens, however, that they are too low. — 

A.ruonso.—The drawings are funny, but the wn is, would they 
be suited for appearance on the block? Wedoubt if they wcod. But 
we can hand them to an artist if you like. 

Aw Anantan Knicut.—We don’t know the end of “The Three 





; ee cea ee . - talking belles 
Andjtheir easy conversation with the loudly-talking belles, Calendars,” but one Suitana has sent us a scented Almanack. 


With the belles, 


With the belles, belles, belles, belles, 


Belles, belles, belles, 


From the grinning and the dinning of the belles! 











A RIVAL TO MADAME RA 


Sixce a person, to whom we nec d not more partic 


his tail pea-gree his remark upon the neat and not gaudy effect | w 
Re ero £08 ees t lishment of nature by D.—The behaviour of the deputation to Mr. Caxpwext, like the | 


A lady who wishes to commit | conduct of its favourite blacks at Jamaica, is too revolting to be made 


thereof became a household word, the embe 
means of art has made great strides. 


T. L. M., Leicester.—We like the verses, though not exactly suited 
for our columns. But why are they in a different hand from that in 
' | your note? Which is your write hand ? 
" 2 Jersey. Many thanks for The Mistletoe, which, however, 
we, like the Druids of old, are compelled to cut. 

J. E. J., Chelsea.—Good. But if we printed the “ Essence of the 
Press,’ we should be pressed to death. 
Hany Jones.—Your “Railway Reminiscence’ must have been | 
ritten on the Eastern Counties, it is so irregular. 
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4 social felony by stealing a march upon time, may give any colour to | fun of. 


er designs by simply applying toa perfumer, am 


‘ty, by ying a change of hair—not of the atmosphere, but simply | thanks. 





avoid the hue and L. P., Clapham Park—Your lines are not in our Tine. Declined with | 
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THE ISLINGTON TOURNAMENT. 


Ovt, out upon the slaves who say our chivalry declines ; 
Who dare to tell us that its ray with lessened lustre shines. 
Let mouthing malaperts go prate 
Of olden times, and imitate 
The lying language of the late 
(But unlamented) Burke. 
And let the task be mine to state 
What happened at a recent date, 
In Islington—a truly great 
And glorious piece of work. 


The bells rang loud in Highbury town, 
And Highbury town was gay ; 

Knights and squires of great renown, 

From Pentonville came clattering down, 

And many a dame in holiday gown 
Dropt in upon jousting-day. 

Srr Tuomas pe Moeyn is talland bold, 

And Sm Tomas pe Mooyn hath sworn to hold 
The lists against all comers. 

A valiant knight, though he waxeth grey, 

And runneth to waist, the townfolks say ; 

For over his head have passed away, 
A matter of threescore summers. 

This is the Mocyy, of whom ye read 

That he wrought such woe on the Moslem creed, 

sy his prowess in fair Cremorne. 

And wit ye well that he owns a steed 

Of the fiery untamed Ukraine breed, 

Which the people at Astley’s have guaranteed 
To be genuine desert-born. 


Seauty and valour and wealth were there, 
The bravest brave and the fairest fair, 
Marry come up! but the sight was rare 

_ _ When ye came to the tilting-ground. 
Knights and heralds and halberdiers, 
Armed with axes, and spikes, and spears, 
T'rumpeters trying to split men’s ears, 

With the bugle’s blatant sound. 
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~« dreadful din 
At length was hushed th. ‘in, 
And when the Mocywn entereu ™ 
A deaf man might have heard a p... 
Drop softly on the floor. 
But when they saw the Mocyn raise 
His visor, and around him gaze— 
Enchanted with his winning ways, 
They one and all began to praise 
The harness that he wore. i 





Then straight against the Mocrw came 
Sir JAMEes vAN HvuyGens, known to fame, 
And known to E. T. Sarru. 
Yet, they who love not war’s alarms, 
Nor noble deeds nor knighthood’s charms, 
Regard Sir James’s feats of arms, 
As nothing but a myth. 


It boots not now that I should tell 
How Moeyn fought and Huycens fell. 
Perchance another day 
‘The present minstrel once again 
May venture on the lofty strain,— 
May strike the harp and not in vain, 
To sing of that affray. 
ecient sapere tningetcesacinaaeis eR 








NOTICE.—Now Ready, price Twopence, twenty-four pages, on toned 
paper, being an extra Number, with numerous illustrations, 


The Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One. 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF FUN, Containing Contributions by 


T. ARCHER. Henry S. Leiou. 
E. L. BLancuarp. Samvue. Lover. 

W. Brovou. T. W. Ronpertson. 
Henry J. Byron. Artuur SKETCHLEY. 
W. S. Griperr. Goprrex TuRNER. 


Tom Hoop, etc. 
‘¢ Gone from the Helm,”’ on Tonep Papzr, price Twopence. 
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A RETROSPECT. 
DeEceMBER 31st, 1865, — Mipnicurt. 
S I watch the embers dying, 





simply flying, 


prehension, 
doubt, 


sion, 


I strive,— 


Five ? 
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true,) 


Filled me with a lofty vision, 

When your course had just begun— 
Now I’m held up to derision 

| For your moments all are done. 

| Faith! I seem but little more 

Than I was in Sixty-Four! 


Perfectly, I can remember 
| What my purposes then were,— 
When I sat in last December, 
| Smoking in this self-same chair ; 

Gazing at the fire inspiring, 

Many castles high I raised ;— 
Far too modest and retiring 

They have sunk !—in vain I gazed! 
T have done but little, though 
Much I planned twelve months ago! 


When I see the whole creation 
Marching at no dronish pace, 
Why am T to my vexation 
Ever stationed in one place ? 
Time, whose motto’s ‘always moving,’ 
Strangely issues for my share, 
Just as if my steps reproving, 
This sole mandate, ‘‘ as you were.”’ 
Why then, dead year, should there be 
Marching orders ne’er for me ? 


' 
} 
i 
i 
| 
| Sixty-Five, you should not leave me 





j 


With no token of regard! 
I have trusted—you deceive me! 

Generous faith, and base reward! 
Well, I wonder, in your brother 

May I confidence repose ? 
Will he prove e’en such another 

As yourself—or worse—who knows ? 
Will you play the same old tricks ? 
Tell me, infant Sixty-Six ? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


_An Old Fairy Tale told Anew (RovtiepcE). Well, there is nothing 

like the old fairy tales,—but, then, who tells them anew? Who? 

by Please look at the cover, and when you see on it two such names as 
PLaxenz and Doyr.e, we rather fancy you will ask nv more questions, 

Re bvt take the book and read it—devour it steadily “ from title-page to 

®} closing line.” Ah, what smooth, casy, correct versification! And ah, 

what jolly pictures! Let us see what other charms there are to make 

the book so nice :—it is printed at the Camden Press and the Dauztes 

woe the illustrations, and beyond that there is nothing left to be 
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While the year is dying 
Though 't know Time's 
Just as Time will always 
Still, Gai fault of ap- 
I would fain enquire in 
|, \¥7 As I muse on life’s declen- 
: “Ts the old year really 
out?”’ 
Though against the thought 


Have I done with Sixty- 


Great resolves, grand enter- 
Sixty-Five, when you 
Golden hopes, and gay sur- 


(Nothing in them that was 
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The favourite old tale is the favourite one of all favourites, 7A° 
Sleeping Beauty, a story retold by how many and with what various 
success! But Mr. PLancug need not fear because the Poet Laureate 
has gone over the same ground. TxNNyson is TaNNY80N in The Day- 
Dream, but PLancuer is the genuine legend. Mr. Doris, whose pencil 
does not work now-a-days as_often as it should, has drawn some 
charming pictures of the story, though with a curious waywardness he 
has avoided giving us some of the t points of the story—the 
waking of Beauty, for instance. Purkese he declined to retraverse 
ground that has been gone over so often, but he might have imitated 
the modest courage of Mr. PLanenk with advantage. The most striking 
picture to our notion is the “ Abode of the Wicked Fairy,’’ in which 
the best engraving and the best printing assist to the utmost the 
best design of the artist. Altogether the book is one of the most de- 
lightful gift-books of the season. 

Enoch Arden (Moxon) has been entrusted for illustration to Mr. 
ArTuuR Hveues, who, though hitherto known chiefly for his charm 
of colour, has done some good work with his new material, wood, 
which, after all, is the great test of the artist now-a-days, as etching 
was in early times. Mr. Huouzs has succeeded best with his views 
—the seaport on the first page, the hazel-wood on the second, the 
beached boat at page 14, the sun-rise at 54, the return at 59, and the 
illustration at 70, are all remarkable works, but the boldest and best 
of Mn. Hvueues’ pictures is that belonging to the lines— 

‘* There came so loud a calling of the sea 
That all the houses in the haven rang.”’ 
A more truthful representation of such a sea or a more fearless attempt 
to render the extraordinary form taken by the foam of a fierce breaker 
we have not often seen. The engraver has done his work fairly, but a 
practised eye can detect points where he has failed to interpret the 
artist's meaning, which, however, is not altogether surprising where 
the artist isnew to his material. Of the poetry it is needless to speak. 
Though not to our thinking the finest poem for which the world is 
indebted to Mr. Tennyson, Enoch Arden is one of the most popular. 
The printing is excellent, the paper is something marvellous for 
thickness and surface, and the covering rich, though we do not think 
Mr. ALBERT Warren has been altogether happy in his design. 

Mr. Tennyson's poems are always welcome, and Enoch Arden will 
not be the less so for the splendid mounting which has been bestowed 
on it. 

One of the best and most unflattered likenesses of the Quezn that 
we have ever seen has just been published by Mr. Mireuzxt, of Bond 
Street. The portrait is engraved from a photograph, and the engrav- 
ing is such as few could cio but Mr. Hott. Fen Mausesty holds 
Prince ALBERT Victor on her knee, and is attired in widow's weeds. 


THE PALMY DAYS. 


Tue drama is degenerate, young sir, don’t talk to me! 

I won't be talked to, when I see the things I daily see ; 

I shrug and sigh, and groan, ah, why are fled those noble ploy’ 
We used to see with such delight in bygone “* palmy days?” 
You talk of tragedy, boy,—pooh! you never see one now, 

All scenery, gimcrackery, rant, valle raving row ; 
You've painted canvas like the ground—we used to have 
All through the play, so natural!—those were the “ palmy 


You have a moon that’s like a moon, such realistic stuff! 


- 
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You've lime light now to represent the moon’s ee rays, 

You daren’t have tried such things in those departed “ palmy days,” 
In comedy you're ten times worse, those two stock chairs I miss, 
Where two folks sat, one saying “ Sir, my history is this’’— 

And so on. Number two the while, with rapt attentive gaze, 

Saying ‘‘ This interests me much,” in those old “ palmy days.”’ 

I miss that model of a youth beneath whose waistcoat beat 

A heart, etcetera-—that youth, alas, I never meet ; 

Also the parent who would tears most sympathetic raise, 

The “ heavy father’s” gone, alas !—gone with those “ palmy days.” 


Where is that choleric old man who raved and stamped and swore, 

“ Dammy you dog! Egad! my lass!’’ that venerable bore ; 

Where is his “ ward ’’ who to call him “ guardy,”’"—my amaze 
Is great to find she too has fled with those grand “‘ palmy days.’’ 
Where's the young dog who used to flog the watch ? and tell me whero— 
Where is his valet smart and trim, free, fast, and debonnair, 

Who used to know so much about his master’s means and ways, 
Cheating the bailiffs—where’s he gone? Oh, with the “ palmy days.” 
Where's Cuances, his friend, who used to lend a grace to every scene, 
With coat sky blue, and hat so new, and boots too, neat and ? 
Where is the rustic with his grin and stock provincial phrase, 

His “whoam’’ and “ beacon,” “yeall,” and “wuts” in those dear 


“ palmy days ?’’ 
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A candle held behind the scene in my time was enough ; 7 
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that has been 


La es ton to : will always go to a piece 

gene rally praised—or condemned. But ‘it isa comfort for those who 
value the English dramato learn that Mr. Vininac has engaged the 
author of Soctety to write him a piece, if we may believe the papers. 


, he Oly mpic, 


If 80, he has done all in his power to retrieve an error. 
impressed perhaps by the gentle influence of the season, has refuse d 
to fling a gloom over the holidays of worthy people by the production 
ofa new burl sue ad la Camaralzay an. ‘ 

ALTHOUGH we are only about five weeks from the opening of Par- 
liament, there ie little stirring in the political world, except gencral 


abuse of Mx. DBircur, who never will or can be xiGuTr as long as the 
letter B exists-—-so why pitch into him? I fancy it would be judici- 
ous to give him a loaf and a fish, he would be so quiet after that! 
THe magazines do not attract much attention at this time of the 
year. Temple Bar is a good number, and the Argosy shows signs of 
improvement, ‘The Cornhill adopts its old dodge, and opens the new 
year with a scrap of ‘Tuackgnxay, in amanner worthy of the Bacon and 
Bungay people of the great novelist. It would be amusing, if one could 


quite forget all sense of reverence for a great man departed, to 
observe how cunningly the proprietors of the Cornhill trap their sub- 
scribers into beginning another year. I mys if have vowed over and 
over again to drop the mag rizine it is alw: ays possible to get detached 
numbers at those rare intervals when AKNoLp and such men write for 
it); but I have always fallen, with my eves open, into the snare. 
llowever, the device can't last much longer—we have come to a 

cauffe of early works, lar gely interlarded with quotations, so before 
long the greatest Bun, ray ingent ulty will be at a loss to me readers 


another twelvemonth. 
means to make their wares attractive—the 
coloured picture which is made the means of selling that remarkably 
dreary Christmas number of the Ji/ustrated News is an honest and 
respectable trade measure—but even a publisher might respect the 
memory and reputation of THackERay. 

1 am glad to i that the C orporation of London has been in duce l 
t: uke. for so solid a body—active ste ps as regards the regulation of 
traflic. The danger to life and limb, and the loss of money, my the 
shape of time, which arise under the present system—or w int of sys- 
tem, must be put a stop to somehow—if only in . 
morality. I'll defy any one, who has a pre ‘ssing and particular en- 
cagement at, say St. Paul's, at a quarter past one, to find himself on 
the city side ‘of Temple Bar at a quarter to the hour and hope to reach 
Cathedral without say) ing **Confound it’’ and “ Dash it!’’ and 

veral other expressions of like import. kK mpty carts, whose idle 
‘ hari loers em ploy ed by the day) enjoy a quiet pipe, as the yw ander 
deviously alonw the main arte ry of London—c rawling C: whi 
drivers (they can't alw ays drive, all the samc) look about 


over the dre ar waste of. 


publishers who fair 


use 


to 
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I don’t complain of 
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Forbidden treat to those who stood in fear of him), 
Roaring at jokes, sans metre, or rhyme, 
He turned, and saw immediate ly in rear of him, 
His peace of mind upse tting, and annoying it, 
A curate, also heartily enjoying it. 


se nse, 


Again, ’twas Christmas Eve, and to enhance 
His children’s pleasure in their harmless rollicking, 
He, like a good old fellow, stood to dance ; 
When something checked the current of his frolicking ; 
That curate, with a maid he treated lover-ly, 
Stood up and figured with him in the “ Coverley!”’ 
Once, yielding toa universal choice 
The company’s demand was an emphatic one, 
For the old bishop had a glorious voice), 
In a quartet he joine d—an operatic one. 
Harmless enough, though ne’er a word of grace in it ; 
When, lo! that c urate came and took the bass in it! 


One day, when passing through a quiet street, 
He stoppe ‘d awhile and j joine <1 a Punch’s gathering ; 
And chuckled more than solemn folk think mect, 
To see that gentleman his Judy lathering ; 
And heard, as Punch was being treated penally 
i hat phantom curate laughing all hyzenally ! 


Now at a pic-nic, ’mid fair golden curls, 
Bright eyes, straw hats, dottines that fit amazingly ; 
A croguét-bout is planned by all the girls ; 
And he, consenting, speaks of croguéé praisingly. 
But suddenly declines to play at all in it— 
That curate- fiend has come to take a ball in it! 


Next, when at quiet sea-side village, freed 
Krom cares episcopal and ties monarchical, 
He grows his beard, and smokes his fragrant weed, 
In manner anything but hierarchical— 
He sees—and fixes an unearthly stare on it— 
That curate’s face, with half a yard of hair on it! 


At length he gave a charge, and spake this word, 


‘Vic ars, your cur: ites to enjoyment urge ye may ; 
To check their harmless pleasuring’s absurd ; 
What laymen do without reproach my clergy may.” 
He spake, and lo! at this concluding word | him, 
The curate vanished—no one since has hea i if him! 
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whom they may devour at as much as they cane xtort bey: nd sixpe 
TOWN TALK. a mile— carriers’ carts coming from anywhere in general, and going 
i eal Rae ee ies (to judge | rom the small hurry they are in) nowhere i in particular— 
s¥ THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. omnibuses that don’t fill as the y 0 ugh t to do, and conseque ntly don’ t 
ELL. “Here we are.” as the = as fast as they ought to do—laundresses vans that won’: wash in 
aoe : Bae he light of rapid 9 vehicles— wine-merchants’ conve yances and brewers’ 
clown says, when he z ays with horses by no means “on¢ k draught ’’— rhe 
oe 7 8 by n I juick draught ’’—printers’ trucks, 
b ands on, just as the | tradesmen’s barrows, and costers’ shallows—all these combine to oe 
wicked magician who has | 4 harrier between Temple Bar and St. Paul’s which cannot be sur- 
be ne transforme d _ Jnto | mounted under half an hour at the busy part of the day. Talk about 
Merriman he - sinking | French barricades! They are nothing to a good city block. 
throuch the trap. Here _ 
we are in the middle of the | ——S> —= 
Ch ristmas pi intomimes, and 
very good ones they on THE PHANTOM CURATE. 
to. “be. Covent Garden, | A FABLE. 
Drury Lane, and the new | 
Surrey—now one of the A rnisior once—I will not name his see— 
best appointe 7 and largest | Annoyer 1 his clergy in the mode conv entional ; 
the atr sin Li ondon— sé em | From pulpit-shackles never set them free, 
to carry of “te palm for | And found a sin where sin was uninte tional. 
the legitimate Christmas | All pleasures ended in abuse auricular— 
business. In burlesque, as The bishop was so terribly particular. 
might be exp cted, the ; 
Prince of Wales's bears off | ,Lhough, on the whole, a wise and upright man, 
the first prize : He sought to make of human pleasures clearances ; 
en And form his priests on that much-lauded plan 
’ a — ae one Erase | Which pays undue attention to appearances. 
Can’t be far wrong. He couldn't do good deeds without a psalm in ’em, 
Although, in truth, he bore away the palm ‘in ’em. 
The Lyceum sticks to The . 
Master of Ravenswood, in | Enraged to find a deacon at a dance, 
which some of Frecuten’s | Or catch a curate at some mild frivolity, 
best acting is to be seen, | He sought by open censure to enhance 
and wherein the “ Kelpie’s | Their dread of joining harmless social jollity. 
Flow’? is a marvel of | Yet he enjoyed (a fact of notcriety) 
scenic effect. The Prin- | The ordinary pleasures of socicty. 
cesses still offers Never too 
One evening, sitting ata pantomime, 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS ON THE FEsTIve SEASON. 


BERMONDSEY. 

Tue Prophet begs to thank Mr. Editor for graciously inserting his 
little poetical card in reference to the Christmas party at NicHoxas’ 
own happy two pair back. A contented mind is a continual feast, and 
though he could only offer M. Jean Gopin, which was the one gen- 
tleman of all your once-affable staff, that accepted the invitation, a 
hermit’s fare, as all will admit a piece of roast beef to consist of, on 
such an occasion, yet the party went off with great éclaw, one of 
Nicuoas’ own family having recognized me at last and took me up, 
and he being himself quite a merchant prince in the general grocery 
and was once on the very brink of becoming a churchwarden, may 
yet resume my position and cuta dash in civic society, such being 
based on a prouder pinnacle of commercial prosperity than the gilded 
saloons of an effeminate aristocracy which was once hand and glove 
with the old man and only too eager to get on his selections for coming 
events. He fell; Fortune, that fickle jade, deserted him; and of all 
who once put their legs under the Prophet’s mahogany in Belgravia, 
from your own other contributors (than whom I am sure) down to 
peers of the realm, not one has found him out in his Bermondsey 
retreat. Ah, such is life, but luck may take a turn—and if my cousin 
should continue to take me up, as I hope for the best, and the Derby 
selection turn out prophetically inspired, you will all of you be glad 
enough to rally around me again, with your ‘ Well, Mr. Nicuoxas, 
here's your good health, sir, in a glass of sherry wine.’ I know the 
world ; I know it to be as hollow as a race that is sold ;—but I bear 
no malicious rankerings in my bosom, and I wish you all a much 
happier New Year and many more of them than it is the Prophet's 
candid opinion you really deserve. 

Nicuoias at THE Eatine STexpiecuase. 


Like the war-horse sniffing the battle from afar off, I warrant you the 
old man wasn’tlong in pulling himself together, and taking his race-glass 
out of—well, out of where he’d previously put it for safety, when his | 
cousin called on the Wednesday after Christmas, and offered to drive | 
me down in his own trap, he being himself of rather a sportive turn, | 
and once drew the winner of the Derby in a half-crown sweep. And | 
when we dtd reach the course at Perry Vale, near Ealing, and the | 
Prophet was seen in a private conveyance with a coat that looked as | 


| good as new, and his race-glass slung behind him, and the old good- | 


humoured smile on his familiar mug, and one of Britain’s merchant | 
princes sitting by his side, talking quite affable, and standing anything | 
in reason that Nicuo.as liked to put a name to—why, sir, it was quite 
what is called an ovation. Inspired by the scene, the prophet bought 
a card, and with a silver pencil-case (almost the only article of jewel- 
lery surviving the wreck of his Belgravian prosperity) he wrote down 
his selections, from which he will trouble your printers to make the 
following extracts, and put it just as it is wrote: 
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FUN. 


A CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 
An Intercertep Lgrrer. 


Carissimo mio, your letter 


Which reached me at Arlington Hall, 


Brought news that your poor throat was better ; 


But, darling, you didn’t tell all! 
I knew there was something behind it,— 
The statement you made to your pet, 
And trust me, I’m certain to find it 
All out—and I never forget. 


You say you've been shockingly idle, 
And often played whist at the club, 
Your passion for play you should bridle, 
And don’t talk to me of “one rub.” 

You say you “cut in ’’ just at random, 
But if you must play have a care; 

And, Cuax ry, do give up your tandem, 
It makes UNcLE ARLINGTON swear! 


You say you've been flirting sans souet, 
My Cuanx.ey, with whom has it been ? 
I know that detestable Lvey, 
Who gives herself airs like a queen, 
Would flirt with you, dear, just to spite me, 
And then write in triumph to tell; 
Ah! me, it would hugely delight me, 
To hear that you'd snubbed her right well! 


You'll sneer, Cuanres, and say that I've been a 
Great flirt, and should let you alone, 
But still you'll confess you've not seen a 
False smile, since you called me your own: 
I flirted ‘tis true: there are dozens 
Of men who acknowledge my sway, 
I slaughtered two curates, some cousins, 
And “ potted” an ensign a day. 


But, Cuan.ey, you know that’s all over, 
The conquests in which I took pride ; 
My heart that of old was a rover, 
Is chained once for all to your séle. 
My hand is your own, too. You claimed it 
Last year—such a pleasant surprise— 
And “charmingly tiny ’’ you named it, 
For six-and-a-quarter'’s my size! 


Then, pet, at this festival season, 

Come down from those troublesome deeds, 
The governor will listen to reason! 

Oh, hear how your little one pleads. 


Race. | Nicholas’ Selection. | Actual Winner. | Come soon, here's the driest of sherry, 
: een erat Seteararaneen Come down to your darling, your de 
ry 3 ’ } Olli ‘ £; your aear 
Ihe Innkeepers’ Plate ......! Lady Douglas, | Lady Douglas. | Or. how ¢: Christmas be merry ? , 
m1. as > * . oo a. = | r, how can our irwtmAas be merry ; 
[he Home Hunters’ Stakes .| Woodpigeon. | Woodpigeon. ; oe “le » Mew Year?” 
The C ; Fr an eo Or I have a “ Happy New Year? 
he Castlebar Stakes ...... The Rogue. The Rogue. | ; 


The Selling Steeplechase ....| 
lhe Honourable Artillery ' | 
Company’s Steeplechase . § | 


Beverley. 


Doctor. 


| Beverley. | 
i | 


Doctor. 
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Interesting to Husbands. 
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‘. €xpressly for ‘* the twelfth finger of the left hand but one.” 


: : Over friend, Jouumoy, who stops so late at his club, and finds 
Dive Events; anp Five Ansovute Wixnexe. | Mus. J. invariably sitting up for him, is about to try the effect of 

W ell, sir, it got buzzed about, and many is the once supercilious | GALE's non-explosive mixture, as a preventive of a blowing up. As 
sportive publican that came up to the old man and asked him why he | the mixture is stated to be only powdered glass, he is going to erack a 


never looked in at the bar-parlour of an evening ; but the Prophet was | bottle or two extra at the club on the night fixed on for the experi- 
not bora yesterday, being of a much older period, and is not to be had | ment. 
quite 80 easy by every time-serving Bung that thinks to come over his | 
proverbial good-nature and get on his blind side. A Queer-RY. 
_ Luck has turned ; I always knew it would ; and I trust I shall know | . — . os 
how to conduct myself in restored affluence when it comes to pass, as Wr cut the following advertisement from the Daily Telegraph of 
‘will, as well as I did when the bitter blasts of pecuniary adversity | the 28th December :- 
had swept me from}my pinnacle and blew derisively around my pro- | NOK. and SPAL. KY.—If R. W. will SEND his ADDELESS to J. W. W., at H. HH. 
phetic head. NICHOLAS. = C. Works, he will RECEIVE a most important COMMUNICATION, 

I have a good thing for this year’s Derby. We are inclined to suspect, knowing the peculiarities of “ author- 
: | graphy” in which the Old Man indulges, that this is our esteemed 
contributor Nienoias advertising for information which may be of use 
| for that long promised work the great history of Kuourr and Spell. 





WHEN FOUND MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 


Wuat notes compose the most favourite tunes ?—and how many 
‘unes do they compose ? 
p ink-notes—they make for-tunes. 


BREAD AND WATER. 
By a Torsy Turvirs. 
| Tuz French are an ingenious people, but it has only been recently 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. discovered that they can make new bread out of a slight alteration of 
_ Tue person who made the welkin ring, writes to assure us he made | cold water. How? why eau fraiche is just the same as a fresh loaf, 
: | isn’t it ? 
j 
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THISTLE-WHIPPING 


Time: 
RICHARD ?”’ 
:—* AnouT HERE, AS I supGE, Srp.” 
Master :—“ THEN PITCH UP A STICK, AND WE'LL COME BACK AND FINISH HER TO-MORROW MORNING.” 


Master :—“ Wuerk DID THEY SPEAK TO HER LAST, 
Huntsman (afflicted with the slows) 





FROM OUR STALL. 


An intelligent public cannot expect any number of individuals— 
even though their pursuits be literary and dramatic—and their motives 


and conduct honest (if the two things be compatible) to give anything | 
like a sane, circumstantial account of the various pantomimes pro- | 


duced this Christmas. They—the pantomimes and would-be indi- 
viduals—can only be enumerated; and the readers of Fun—or as it 
would be better expressed, the world at large 
the theatres, judge, and pay for themselves. For us, a dazzling sort 
of patchwork and pyrotechnic display dances before our eyes, like 


the coloured globules that are the sure signs of optical delusion and an | 


overflow of bile; and this multifarious myriad day-mare semetimes 
takes the likeness of a white, foamy, and feathery-looking ballet-girl ; 
sometimes of Mr. E. L. BLancuarp, who melts into a many-headed 
and anxious-looking English Opera Company (Limited), which, 
without any aid from the baton of Harlequin, becomes Messrs. 
Grigve, who, in their turn, are transformed into huge masks, which 
explode into the likenesses of Mr. Witu1aM Bevervey, the Horses of 
the Sun, Masrsr Percy Rosewve, red, green, blue, and white fires ; 
several transformation scenes; Mr. E. L. Biancnanrp again; Blue- 
beard’s headless wives all taking Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions; aturkey 
and sausages; several salmon; coloured sprites; the Payne family ; 
the Lavnrix family ; several other families; Mr. H. J. Byron ; Lapy 
Teaziz as Miss Herbert; Brorner Sotuerx, of the Mormon per- 
suasion, as Mr. Sam; Mr. Wooprn in his celebrated character of Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley ; and Mus. Brown in her wonderful impersonation 
of Mx. Sims Rexves’ imitation of Mus. Howarp Pavut. 

We have only space to compliment and congratulate the directors 


of Drury Lane and Covent Garden on Little King Pippin and Aladdin, | 


than which, &c. At Sadler's Wells the opening of the pantomime is 
from the d/agnum Bonum of Mu. Cuantes Mittwarp. Its title is Cock- 
a- Doodle- Doo, and it is capitally written, after the fashion of modern 
burlesque. ‘The scenery, dresses, &c., &c. The title of the Christmas 
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must be left to go to | 
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—A LONG CHECK. 


Sunset. 


piece at Astley’s is in itself a marvel. It is called an entirely new 
| original, grand, prochildrentcal, hippo-dramatic, comic pantomime. We 
| trust that the word “ prochildrenical” is patented, or some unscrupu- 
| lous manager—if such a monstrosity exist—might be making use of it 
at a rival establishment. Prochildrenical! Let the next pantomime 
be announced as FE. T. Smiturcat. However, Harlequin Tom, Tom, the 
| Piper's Son, is another of those evidences of liberality and spirit which 
&e., &e., &e., &e., &e., Ke. 

“Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!’”? The Surrey Theatre is burnt 
down! Go tothe Surrey Theatre! The building itself is a sight, 
and the decorations, fittings, and general arrangements as near perfec- 
tion as can be hoped for in this rather imperfect world. The pantomime 
at the New Surrey is called King Chess, and the magnificent conception 
of the Oriental despot who converted the marble floor of his palace 
into a chessboard, and his courtiers into kings, queens, bishops, * &e., 
can now be seen by the humble Cockney who will walk gaily to the 
Surrey side, and pay his moderate admission fee to the most beautif 
theatre in London. In the pantomime itself the most dazzling corusca 
tions of magnificent combinations, &c., &c., &c. 

For a detailed description of the pantomimes we must refer our 
readers to the pages of the Times and the Daily Telegraph (two any 
tending little daily journals which we are happy to bring before the 
notice of the public). a 

Thus far from our stall at Christmas; but there are burlesques an¢ 
extravaganzas as well as pantomimes. ‘ Pippins and cheese to come" 
| Not to mention the production of a trifling drama on the inconss 
able subject of the Bride of Lammermoor, a novel written by a Scottis! 
gentleman whose writings some years ago were somewhat popular. 
All in good time, dear public, for Wednesday comes only once a wees, 
and Few is published only on that day, as you well know, when the 
wish it were next Wednesday, that you might roar and revel over tie 
next number too. 


* We doubt the bishops at the Oriental court. 
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First Fiddle (Earl R*ss*ll): 
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MRS. BROWN HAS A DOG BROUGHT HOME. 


I atways did say, and them will be my words tomy dyin’ days, as 
animals is all very well in their places, and as to Brown a-sayim’ as it 
don’t take much for to keep a dog, why it’s downright foolishness, 
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I says, “Who are you a-callin’ wild beasts?” Says they, “ Your 
dog, as has roused the neighbourhood, as have sent to the stalion- 
house, and the party next door is pretty nigh drownded, and might 


_ have been killed with a stone pitcher a-fallin’ on his head, as a night- 


and don't stand to reason, though certainly you wouldn't give to a) 


infant what you gives a dog, yet it costs money, as everythin’ does as 
is money’s worth, as the sayin’ is. 

When I see Brown come up to the door a-leadin’ of that big dog, as 
I took for a calf, it give me quite a turn. You never see such a 
awkward, knock-kneed, all-over-the-place animal, as didn’t seem to 
have no command over hisself no ways, and by his footprints up them 
doorsteps you'd a-thought as he'd got fifty legs, that you would, like 
the alligator out of the woods. 

I says, “’Liza Jang, don’t open the front door for all his knockin’. 
I will not have that beast a-besmearin’ my passage with his paws as 
is capable of knockin’ any one down if jumped on sudden.” 
I remembers poor Mrs. Jacons in Great Prescott-street, as was in 
wholesale glass and China line, with things that lovely a-comin’ con- 
stant from over there in wooden cases with paper shavins as safe- 
guards agin breakin’, and always unpacked them in the fore court, as 
I’ve stood myself a-lookin’ at, and I'm sure that dog was her death, 
though bite her he did not, through her jumpin’ on the crate for to 
save herself, as, turnin’ up sudden, pitched her into the airey, and 
never spoke agin. 

So I don’t hold with them large-sized dogs, as can reach up to the 


As well 


table with only their heads, and lick the cold meat if he hadn't time | 


to collar the lot, as I see him try to do with my own eyes as Brown 
was a-leadin’ him through for to tie him up by the water-butt. 

So I says to Brown, ‘* Whatever are you a-goin’ to do with him.” 
He says, “I've only got him for a few days.”’ But, bless you, I see 
as he was a-kiddin’, as the sayin’ is, and a-comin’ the artful to see 
how I took it. So I says, ‘ If it’s only for a few days it don’t matter ; 
but,’’ I says, “ live in the house with him I never can.”’ 

Bless you, he was down my throat in a minute, a-saying as I'd 
better stop till I was asked, and that some dogs was much more plea- 
santer than many as called theirselves Christians. I was natural hurt 
at them remarks, but didn’t say nothin’ more till I see Brown 
a-fidgettin’ about after supper. 

So I says, “If it’s that everlastin’ dog as you're a-grizzlin’ over, 
make your mind easy, for Liza's give him all the bits, with a bowl of 
water and a lump of brimstone in, for fear as he should go mad and 
break his chain, and she’s got some straw, and a bit of old stair-carpet 
for to make him a bed, as is a kind-hearted gal, and seemed to take to 
the brute, as nearly throwed her down, with his head a-towerin’ over 
her’n, with his paws on her shoulder. 

Bless you, Brown, he couldn't rest till he’d gone out with a light 
for to see as the creature was all right, as in my opinion was the 
cause of his goin’ on as he did, for animals is very like children, if you 
wakes ’em up when first off, it’s hours afore you'll get ‘em to sleep 
agin, and so I told Brown when he come up to bed. For I heard 
that brute a-givin’ in to whines and short barks, as I know’d meant 
as he was a-tunin’ up, as the sayin’ is. 


Brown is one of them heavy sleepers as nothin’ hardly won't rouse, | 


and off like a church the minute as he’s in bed. 

I was a-droppin’ off gentle like when I heard that dog a-makin’ a 
sawin’ sort of noise, as though he was a-gratin’ of his chain, then I 
heard him give a short bark and then a lot of whines, and was just off 
when I started out of my skin, for he give a howl as sounded through 
the place agin. 

A nice game he kep’ up till I was pretty nigh mad. As to wakin’ 
Brown I might as well a-tried to wake the cemetry, for he only says, 
‘‘ Bother the dog,” and off in a minute. 

“Well,” I says, “bear this I can't.’ So I goes to the staircase 
winder and opens it, as let in a chilly air, though I had got my thick 
cloak on and mv head tied up. I didn’t know the beast’s name 60 
calla him “ g vod dog ; ’ but the moment as I spoke he flies out like a 
roarin’ lion, and barked that furious, a-dashin’ about like mad. 

Well, I was that put out and thinks to myself as pr’aps a jug of cold 

water over him might quiet him down. So I gets the large stone 
pitcher, as is always kep’ full a-standin’ on the landin’, and puts the 
candle on the winder-sell, and just as I'd got the pitcher to the winder 
if the candle wasn’t blowed out, but I thought as I could aim at that 
barkin’ brute, as was tied up just under the winder. , . 
_ Well, I gets the jug up on the winder ledge, and was just a-givin’ 
ita turn when it give a slip, and out it went, and must have ketched 
on the corner of the water-butt. I heard it smash with a crash as was 
distracting, and I hears some one cry out, “ Murder! help! thieves! 
fire!” and I see a policeman’s bull’s-eye a-gleamin’ and hears a rattle. 

So I shets the window quick, and goes back to bed all in the 
dark a-listenin’. But soon there come a-hammerin’ at the back-door 
43 obligated me for to go down, and if there wasn’t two police as says 
to me, “If you keeps wild beasts you did ought for to have ’em 
secured proper.’ 


ee 
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‘ap ain’t no protection agin.” 

I says, “Hang the dog! for what I cares I wish he was at 
Jericho.” ‘ Well,’”’ he says, “he may be by this time, for he’s broke 
his chain and bolted.’’ 5 

Then I says, “ Why ever did you disturb me?’’ “’Cos,”” he says, 
‘“‘we thought as there was thieves, as the old gentleman next door 
hollared out.”’ 

And if it wasn’t poor old Mr. Brettrir next door as had come out 
of his warm bed for to try and pacify that dog as I'd been and soused 
through and through with cold water, as is a asthmatic party alrea/ly. 
If the stone pitcher hadn’t broke its fall agin the water-butt it must 
have been certain death to him. 

Well, I told the policemen for to look round in the mornin’, and 
gets to bed agin. In the mornin’, when Brown drawed up the blind 
for to shave, I hear him say, “ Here's a pretty go,” and never did you 
see such work as.that dog had made, why, if he hadn't been and dug 
a hole big enough for to bury hisself in, and that undermined the 
water-butt, as it was all sunk a-one-side. So Brown says, “ Where's 


the dog ?”’ 

I says, “Thank goodness, gone.” Gone!” says he. ‘“ Why he’s 
worth ten guineas. I’ve bought him for a gentleman as asked me to 
keep him for a day or two.” 

“What!’’ I says, “ you've paid the money for him.” 
he. “ We're ruined!” says I. 

I couldn't rest, for as soon as ever breakfast was over I was out at 
the police station, but there didn’t seem no chance of findin’ the dog. 
I was put out, and went home with a heavy heart, offerin’ of a half-a- 
sovereign to any one as would bring him. I wish I'd a-said five 
shillin’s, for a boy brought him about three o'clock, as I do believe was 
only sent by them police as know'd where he was all the time. 

Well, we fed him and coaxed him, ’Liza Janz and me, and let him 
go about where he liked, for I was afraid to let him go into the garden. 

Well, at last he took a fancy for to lay on the mat in the passage 
just as I'd gone up stairs for to tidy myself up for tea. When I come 
down it was nearly dusk, and if that dog didn’t growl that frightful 
at me as I couldn’t come down stairs nor Liza Janz come up all the 
evenin’, and we was prisoners till just on eight, when Brown come in 
as soon settled my gentleman, and sent him round to the public-house 
stables, as is his fit place. 

As to poor Mr. Bretrie I hadn't the courage to face him ; but when 
I did he hadn’t no idea as I'd throw'd the pitcher, but thought as it 
had fell accidental, as the sayin’ is. 

The money it cost for to set that water-butt right, and tidy up the 
vard 1 after that dog was a little fortune, and I don't believe as ever 
Bown got all the money back as he'd paid for the dog, but he took 
care for to keep that dark, and if ever he said a word about any- 
thin’, I was always ready with askin’ why he didn’t bring home 
another dog ? 


“Yes,” says 
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A LITTLE MAID. 


By a PoLicemMAn. 


Come with me, little maid! 
Nay shrink not, thus afraid— 
I'll harm thee not! 
Fly not, my love, from me— 
I have a home for thee— 
A fairy grot, 
Where mortal eye 
Can rarely pry, 
There shall thy dwelling be! 


List to me, while I tell 
The pleasures of that cell, 
O little maid! 
What though its couch be rude, 
Homely the only food 
Within its shade ? 

No thought of care 

Can enter there, 
No vulgar swain intrude! 





TO 


Come with me, little maid, 
Come to that rocky shade, 
I love to sing ; 
Live with us, maiden rare— 
Come, for we “ want”’ thee there, 
Thou elfin thing, 
To work thy spell, 
In some cool cell 
In stately Pentonville ! 
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THERE’S A MEDIUM IN EVERYTHING. 


Stout Party :—“Wuy, HANG IT, WHAT DOES CooLE, MY TAILOR, MEAN BY | 


SENDING IN HIS BILL ? It HASN’T RUN MORE THAN SIX YEARS! ’ 


Kind Friend :—“Mgan, WHY THAT YOU'RE GETTING TOO FAT, OLD BOY, 


TO MAKE A GOOD ADVERTISING MEDIUM,’ 


CONTINUATIONS OF DRAMATIC HISTORIES, 


Box anp Cox. 


Ir will be remembered that immediately on the discovery of the fact 
that Cox was Box's brother—in the first burst of fraternal enthusiasm 
—they determined to occupy Mus. Bouncer’s apartments, jointly, 
during the remainder of their lives. But they did not get on very 
well together. Independently of the fact that Box was a reckless 
smoker, and that Cox abominated the odour of tobacco, their disposi- 
tions and temperaments were altogether uncongenial. Cox, a remark- 
ably careful man, had saved a little money, the interest of which, 
added to his salary as a journeyman hatter, enabled him to live in 
modest comfort. He was, in short, a steady man of moderate desires, 
and extremely economical, not to say miserly, in his domestic arrange- 
ments. Box, on the other hand, was a “jolly dog.’’ 
dreadfully wild and dissipated young man, and although his occupa- 
tion as a journeyman printer kept him pretty quiet during the night, 
yet as soon as he was released from his labours—which happened at 
half-past six every morning—he gave full scope to his dissipated tastes, 
and always “ kept it up’’ to a very late hour indeed—-seldom getting 
to bed before two or three o'clock in the afternoon. Of course, Box 
used frequently to borrow money of Cox, and Cox (who had a fine dis- 
position and loved his brother tenderly) was at first delighted to do 
anything to oblige him, the more particularly so as Box, on his part, 
was always ready to promise any amount of interest; going as far even 
sometimes asseven oreight hundred per cent. But, unfortunately fortheir 
domestic happiness, it turned out that Box’'s disposition was nothing 
like as fine as Cox's disposition, for when his little promissory notes 
fell due, he ignored them in a manner which pained his good brother 
exceedingly, and the little domestic differences that ensued, caused 
them both to regret that, in the first burst of 
their relationship, they had taken a ninety-nine years’ lease of Mxs. 
Bouncenr’s rooms, with power to underlet, on her permission only— 
which she politely, but firmly, declined to give, 


joy, at the discovery of 





LINES TO TRUTH. 


By a Conrrrmep LIAR. 


VastTiy overrated Essence! 
Slave to Matter, Time, and Space ; 
Bubbling up in effervescence 
Of the frothiest common-place. 
Foe to Fancy and its pleasures 
Giving to thy menial, Proof, 
All Imagination’s treasures 
To be trampled under hoof. 





Tell me, is there any merit 
In thy being what thou art? 
In the form thou dost inherit ? 
In the facts thou dost impart ? 
We are puppets, thou and [ are. 
(Talk about free-will, forsooth !) 
I was born to be a liar; 
| Thou wast born to be the Truth. 


Clearly, in a fight, the chances 
Would be ten to one for me, 


| I contrive to make my fancies 
Pass as representing thee ; 


While, if thou wert twice as clever 
At that kind of game as I, 

Obviously thou could’st never 
Stoop to imitate a lie ! 


I shall never meet thee, maybe; 
I embraced another walk, 
When I was as yet a baby 
And was learning how to talk. 
Fare thee well! I cannot flatter ; | 
And these verses are an act 
Of deception—just a matter 
Of opinion, not of fact. 
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The Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 


To Cure A Smoky Cuimngy.—Discontinue the use of | 
a fire. This is infallible. 

How To Get New MILK IN Lonpon.—Get the dairyman 
to send in the chalk and water separately and mix it as you 
want it. 
| How to Let A Hovse.—Let it alone. 


a 


Then a serious question arose as to what the family name really 
was—whether Box or Cox? In the absence of any decisive infor- 
mation as to the name of their common parents, they were compelled 
to fall back upon the best indirect evidence they could come across. 
Cox vindicated his claim to that name principally on the evidence of & 
piece of presentation-plate, on which was engraved or printed in some 


_ description of brown ink, the family crest—two cocks crowing, with the 


legend, “‘ A presente from Ramsgatte.’’ Box, on the other hand, con- 
tended that this piece of plate was, in an archwological sense, worth- 
less, being (he maintained) evidently a love-token from the proprie- 


| Se . rm” 
tress of bathing-machines at Margate and Ramsgate, to whom Cox 


He was a! 


was known to have been, at one time, attached—and consequently it 
could only have come into his possession ata recent date. Box rested 
his claim to the name which he had always borne, on a curious ol 
drinking-goblet with a richly-embossed inscription, ‘For a Good 
Boy.” This inscription (Box maintained) should have run thus: 
‘For a Good Boz,” the substitution of xz for y being one of those un- 
intentional corruptions which are so frequently the result of an acci- 
dental similarity between two letters. Box backed his argument with 
many actual instances in his own experience as a printer, and, as he 
with some show of reason, observed: “You have only to take the 
italic capital X and obliterate the right hand lower limb, and there 
you are!’ Eventually they determined on a compromise, Box sug- 
gesting ** Bocx’’ as the reasonable combination, and Cox suggesting 
*Coxn."’ Cox objected that Box's suggestion left his name virtually 
the same; and Box took the technical objection to Cox’s suggesuion, 
that it looked like a misprint, and was not capable of pronunciation. 
Eventually, however, they decided on Coxnox as a judicious com- 
promise. 

Box (we will still call him so) ran so deeply into debt, and was 50 
far in arrears with his share of Mrs. Bouncer’s rent, that he even- 
tually found himself compelled to marry her, as the only means of 
squaring the difficulty. He set up as a printer, with her money, a® 
started a religious paper and is doing well. Cox (who hass as 
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a hatter on his own account) can get neither principal nor interest of 
the money lent to his unprincipled brother, and is now taking it out in 
serious advertisements, to Christian Y oung Men who want a ‘Hat, with 
a text thrown in. 





CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 


AT Christmas—and so much the worse! 
When money’s tight and business slack, 
When both in person and in purse 
One’s had a bill-ious attack,— 
Come crowds with ceaseless rings and knocks, 
And each demands a Christmas-box! 





The postman, who, with each rat-tat, 
Announced another batch of bills— 
The doctor’s lad—that odious brat 
Who brought my blisters, draughts, and pills— 
They come as punctual as clocks, 
And each demands a Christmas-box! 


The boy who brought the papers, too, 
Wherein my nov vel was cut up, 

And whence I learnt the horse I drew 
Had failed to win the Che ee Cup— 

He comes amid the countless flocks, 

And, “ Please, he wants bis Christmas-box !”’ 


The butcher’s man, who jars my nerves 
With frantic pulling of the bell,— 
The potboy, who the servants serves, 
And down the area yells his yell— 
They ask rewards for giving shocks, 
And each expects a Christmas-box ! 


If Ovin’s right, mankind received 
Within Panpora’ s chest all banes— 
But there was s« omething that relieved 
The long array of griefs and pains ;— 
While, ah! there is, when one unlocks, 
No Hope within a Christmas-box ! 


THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE, 


THE T. P. COOKE PRIZE DRAMA, 

Amonost “the competitors for the above prize,” who had to “ send 
in their manuscripts, addressed to the Master ‘and Wardens of the 
Royal Dramatic College on or before the lst of January, 1866,” 
were two young writers ; whose extreme mode sty induced them to com- 
bine together in the composition of a nautical drama. We shall be 
very much surprised if it does not prove to be quite as good as any- 
thing sent in. 


THE WRECK OF THE BLUNDERGUSS. 


Acr I.—By Sm B. Lytron, Author of “ The Lady of Lyons,” * The 
Lion of Ladies,’ ’ &e. 


Scenre.— The deck of H.M.S. Blunderguss. Time: Moonlight. 
CLrawep Meauknort, a hardy tar, all alone of hisself. 


Crawrep.—Ah me, ah me, the passionate heart of man! 
The moon is shining, and the lesser orbs 
Are clustered round her fair effulgent disk, 
A galaxy of bright attendant stars! 
So shines, methinks, a philosophic Bart., 
Surrounded by a literary guild, 
Whom he invites, at intervals, to tea! 
Ah me, ah me, the passionate he art of man! 
I love the c: apt iin’ 58 daug rhte > ae I have di ared— 
The British sailor dares do anything— 
To ask her hand in marriage of her sire— 
Nor should I think it likely he'd refuse! 
But soft! he comes! Aye, aye, three oem slack, 
Slew the main brace, avast, and brail the jib! 
(Aside.) My se amanship may please him. (Aloud.) Blow the gaff! 


Persons : 


Act II.—By Cuarzes Reape, Author of Never too Late to Mend. 


SCEN E.—The state cabin. Time: Later. Persons: CAPTAIN GRIFFITH 
Gaunt, R.N., V.C., C.B., F.Z.S., and his daughter, Emiry 
Gaunt, M.D. 


‘ Captain Gaunt. —Nay nay my own km ily tremble, not ; for long is 
the lane: that, has, no, turning, in, it; and your brave: heart: 
wanders ; even through that in safety when it trics 60 we may save her 
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yet though such a storm never howled and raved Ravep along the 
iron-bound coast; here comes Barker Lieutenant not much use in Aim 
should say.* 
Enter LizuTenaANnt BARKER. 


BarkEr.— Bad news needs but a brief messenger wherefore give me 
but leave to say we're off the Wreckless Reef, that half the crew are 
drunk and but little’s our hope of safety oh Emily (aside) my heart is 
your own for ever ! 

Captain Gaunt.—Haul in the cleats of the main-spanker boom 
from the taffrail to the deepest dungeon beneath—I mzEan, try to bring 
her round. 

Barker.—I have done so. Human foresight is useless. Farewell. 
(Aside) Oh Emily, my heart is your own for ever ! [ Exit. 

Captain Gaunt.—Wretched Barker he dispairs ; and henceforth his 
name shall be written on the books backward, in small capitals, thus, 
for barker read Rexras!!! 

Emity.—Say it not, oh my father! Sure your mouth, not your 
heart, speaks his fate. Perhaps your vias’ is a little out of order. 
Try some tincture of cardamoms ! 

Cartain Gaunt.—Fond girl—but I know a better remedy (gets 
Juddled forthwith). é 

Enter CLawED MEALKNOT. 


C. M.—The passionate heart of man—I mean, you know, huzzay! 
Alone I jumped to the peak halliards loosened stays hoisted the dingey 
to the cross-trees brought her up in the wind’s eye and we are safe 
sArFE SAVED !!!!! 

CapTain Gaunt.—Ha, then you're a gallant fellow my boy you've 
saved the ship; here’s money for thee take it freely old Gaunt is 
generous but you've spoken to your commanding officer without per- 
mission and you must have three thousand lashes by the Articles of 
War. My heart bleeds, your back must follow suit, What ho, boat- 
swain’s mate, bring the CAT the cruel cat Ha Ha!! ij 

Emity.— Quite right, my beloved parent ; and I—J will feel his 
pulse. (Aside.) The impertinent rude fellow ! 


| Here enters the boatswain’s mate with @ live cat. Intense realism, 
CLawep ts flogged till the blood flows from him in torrents. N.B.— 
If anybody should object to this in representation, let the manager 
order him to be removed in charge of the police, | 


Answers to Sniniidinde. 





. kh. B., Margaret-street.—Your MS., according to desire, is left 
for you at the office. 

J.S.—The “ Convivial Jumpers’’ do not jump with our notions of 
comic copy. They overleap the limits of length. 

k. C. writes ‘‘ Please insert the following in your journal:—Why is 
aman who has just had his dinner and has gone to see a friend, like a 
conflagration ¥ Because he's off-full (awful). So is E. C "a joke, and 
so were our feelings on reading it. 

Biackie.—Certainly ; Uncle Tom’s Cabin is an-(h)ovel. 

J.C. C., St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—In spite of our great respect for its 
age, we must decline to insert the conundrum. 

¥F. C., New Wandsworth.— Your MS. awaits you at the office. 

A.rer Eco.—We have two bits of advice: Don’t drink swect 
champagne, but above all, don’t attempt to write riddles whether you 
drink ¢ hampagne or no. 

D. J. F.—Declined with regret. 

J. H. M., Edinburgh.—Not suited for our consumption—we must 
give them a decline. 

R. W.—We have read the lines and of the Canm have had enough, 
which is as good as a feast. 

Kk. B., Leeds.—If the drawing has not appeared you may take it for 
grante d we have not yet published it. But as you don’t tell us what 
it is we can give you no further explanation. 

W. B., Blackfriars, “ sends some tritles for Christmas.” We prefer 
plum puddings as more seasonable. 

ANTEDILUVIAN.—So’s your riddle. 


A New YxRar’s Grer.—A Christmas Box on the Year. 


Wuy is a meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance like a certain 
natural phenomenon ?— Because it’s a Water-Spout. 


From Our Own Zapkizit.—Even the Opera has its Lucca star. 
A Capita. Re —The clown’ 8 ** Here we are !”’ 


ee — a ee 





* Nore ny Maerer Priwter.—I have exactly followed Mrz Reaper's yp -netuation, 


although against all rules, having formerly got into trouble through aitering that - 


of Mu. Nicmoras, which resembles it. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


From our Unwitiinc Contrinvutor. 

Sir,—If you want to know my opinions about Christmas—Yah ! 
That's it—yah! 
your sentimental stories and carols, and represent that it’s a genial 
hearty, forgiving, lovely time of year, but I still say, yah! 
you what happened to me on Christmas night, and then you'll sce what 
reason I have to remember the jocund holiday. You know my lodg- 
ings, at Mr. Botinxo’s, 11, Rollo Gardens, Bayswater. I was there 


all day on the 25th, and had a chop sent up to me at 1 o'clock, after 


which I sat drinking some of the unfermented wines which, mingled | 


with water, temperance authorities declare are the right kind of beverage 
for festive occasions. ‘They disagreed with me, but what of that? One 
must expect to suffer for a principle. Why did I stay at home? Why 
because I'd nowhere to go, and I knew that if I went for a walk Mas. 
Botinko would want to borrow my room for the evening, for she had 
made up her mind to have a grand Christmas party. She invited me, 
and my answer was Yah! I gave hera month's warning on the spot, 
and she was so much under the influence of Christmas festivity that she 
laughed and said she wished I could make it convenient to leave at 
once for she wanted my room. I wouldn't give it up. I had a chop 
at one, tea at five, and I felt some satisfaction in demanding my full 
share of the attendance I had to pay for. At half-past nine I went to 


bed—not to sleep; the irrepressible maniacs down stairs were too many | 


for me, and the room next to mine had been devoted to refreshments. 
A harp, a fiddle, and a cornet, were blowing and twiddling, and 
scraping like mechanical lunatics in the front drawing-room; and 
there was a stamping of feet that shook the house enough to bring it 
down to the very foundations. I wish it had, all except my 
room. At last there came a lull just about their supper-time, 
and I dropped off, when after I'd been dreaming for some time, 
I suddenly woke again with an awful sensation that I'd been 
driving along the edgeofa mountain torrent in a four-wheeled cab, with 
broken springs. _Judge of my horror to hear the sound of rushing 
water accompanied by a rumbling sound. I'd put out my candle, 
and had forgot where I had last seen the ‘ucifers, so I crept cautiously 
out of bed to feel for the box, first throw.., 7 i ( 


r ron my dressing-gown and 
pulling my night-cap well over my .ars. I approached the mantel- 


You may talk about the merry Yule tide, and write | 


I'll tell | 





piece, treading in a pool of water, which had deluged my papers. I 
| had secured the lucifers and was about to strike one, when a cataract 
| descended from above and I had to fly for my life in the direction of 
‘the door. It was horrible. There was a dreadful suffocation in the 
| air, and I plunged down stairs with a wild cry of excusable terror. I 

burst open the drawing-room door. I stood in a brilliantly lighted 

room under a sort of theatrical proscenium, with a number of people 
sitting before me in the next compartment beyond the folding doors. 

My appearance was hailed with laughter and applause. Was it alla 

dream ? I turned and caught a glimpse of myseif in a looking-glass. 
| I must have been subject to a cascade of ink, which was still running 

down my nightcap and striping my countenance. Witha loud shriek 
for help I gathered my dressing-gown and fled, pursued by some of the 
company who had guessed that something was wrong. ‘They followed 
'to my bedroom. ‘hey brought lights. They also brought hot rum 
punch and dry clothes (the punch was better than the “ unfermented 
‘under the circumstances), and the mystery was explained. There had 
| been an alarm of fire next door but one; the firemen had got on to the 
roof, and had operated on the wrong chimney. 'The party below had not 
heard it ; they were acting charades, and when I went in I was mistaken 
for Don Quixote at the inn, Everything was explained. I had more 
hot punch. I'd plum pudding. I'd mince pie. I sang comic song, 

and this was how I spent my Christmas. Yah! Ha! ha!-ha. ha! 7 

P.S.—I’m not going to leave—I—in fact, I apologised to Mrs. 

Botinko. 





NOTICE.—Now Ready, price Twopence, twenty-four pages, on toned 
paper, being an extra Number, with numerous tilustrations, 
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W. BrovGu. T. W. Ronertson. 

Henry J. Byron, ArTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

W. S. Gripert. Goprrex TURNER. 

Tom Hoop, ete. 

‘‘ Gone from the Helm,’’ on Tonep Papen, price Twopence. 
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A PRETTY CYAR-ACTER 


{ 
PXPREss!’”’ 
j 


THE CYARS OFF THE RAIL YOU'LL BE!”’ 





CONTINUATIONS OF DRAMATIC HISTORIES, 


Striru Waters Run Deep. 


Joun Mitpmay never held up his head in society after the discovery 
of his disgraceful behaviour in admitting to his table, and in intro- 
ducing to his friends, a fellow whom, by his own confession he knew 
to be a thief and a swindler, and whom he had discovered in an in- 
| trigue with his disgraceful wife. He was at first charged as CAPTAIN 
HawkesiEy’s accomplice, but after six weeks’ detention (for the 
| committing magistrate declined to take bail for his reappearance) he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


short duration, for immediately on his acquittal on the charge of being 
an accessory before the fact, he was taken into custody on a charge of 


on condition of receiving Mrs. SterNuoin’s letters. Justice, once 
baulked of her prey, was at length satisfied, and the mean-spirited 
Lancashire scamp was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, in 
addition to the payment of a fine of one hundred pounds. This com- 
| pletely broke up his home. Hismoney, which was invested iu bubble 


| companies, disappeared by large instalments as the bubbles burst in | 


succession, and his wicked wife availed herself of his temporary im- 
prisonment to elope with Dunsmp—the scoundrel who had induced 
ber weak-minded simpleton of a husband to invest his money in half- 
a-dozen preposterous joint stock companies. Mrs. STERNHOLD never 
recovered from the effect of the expose, for her letters to HAWKESLEY 
were read in open court, and formed the subject of leaders in all the 
| Gaily papers. She endeavoured, but in vain, to procure a situation as 
_ companion to an elderly lady, and is now dancing in the Alhambra 
ballet. Mx. Porrer earns a precarious livelihood by calling at cham- 
T8 with pens and ink for sale. He is about to be married to a Temple 
laundress. 

Hawkxesrey got off with eighteen months’ imprisonment, and is now 
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Indignant Virtue :—‘*‘ BAD SCRAN TO YE, AND IS IT ME YER AFTHER GALLIN’ 
AN OULD LAbY? WHuy, AV YE DON’T TURN YER HEAD AWAY IT’S FRIGHTENIN’ 


was acquitted, by an ignorant jury. However, his liberty was but of | 


compounding a felony, in forbearing to prosecute CarTAIn HAWKESLEY | 







Che Bachelor Gnele’s Pament. 


I marx'p his neatly-twisted tie, 

I eaught by accident her name, 
I saw the timid couples fly 

Where’er the dashing dancer came ; 
With lilac gloves and polish’d boots 
He waltzed beneath a band of Coortr’s. 





Thicker and thicker grew the crowd, 
And ruddier grew his pleasant face ; 
In vain I raised my voice aloud, 
Of Cuaruis I could find no trace ; 
As usual he had met his doom, 
And flirted in an ante-room. 


And will he ever thus behave, 
Nor know his doting uncle's care ? 
Alas! I came too late to save 
The youth, this time, from woman's snare. 
Soon will the morning papers tell, 
How my poor nephew danced and fell. 


—_———————— 


Sn 


A MILITIA’S REPORT. 


A rumour, we trust uufounded, states that Govern- 
ment have decided not to call out the Irish Militia for 
training this year. Such an omission to give that force 
drill would sow broadcast the belief that the training was 
suspended for fear of another sort of training, gunpow- 
der-training, which might lead to an explosion. We 
don’t believe the report. 





—————————————— 


I believe you, my Bohea! 


Ir is stated that Cuana's parents are engaged in the 
tea trade. If so the celebrated giant must be a remark- 
ably fine specimen of their High-son. 





THE OLD HAIRY-STOCRACY. 
Ir is rumoured that some of the “ great Whigs” are 
opposed to the prospect of a new Reform Bill. It is 


| 


Railway Oficial :—“ Now THEN, OLD LADY, STAND BACK! HeEnrz’s THE | mysteriously hinted that a Northern duke and a York- 


shire Earl are among the dissentients—not to mention 
“the Duke or D. and Lory G.” Well, after all, the 
Wigs are not the Heads of the people! 


| a gentlemar. on town. He is getting up a company for the purchase 
| of all the metropolitan squares as sites for underground railway termini, 
| and is doing extremely well. He has purchased the lease of Minp- 
| may’s house in Brompton, and has quite recovered his usual health 
and spirits. Joun Miipmay on his release from prison set up a mock- 
| auction in the Borough, which paid him pretty well for a time, but 
eventually he got into difficulty owing to a dispute with a swindled 
_ purchaser who had been induced by the auctioneer to bid for a set of 
volumes which he described as “ poetry,”” but which turned out to be 
the works of Mr. M. F. Turrgx. Mitpmay with a view of getting 
out of the quarrel in the simplest manner, resorted to his old dodge of 
placing two pistols, one loaded and the other empty, under a table- 
cloth, and challenging his accuser to take one of the weapons at hazard 
while he took the other, as a preliminary to their fighting a duel, over 
a veneered mahogany dining-table. ‘To Miipmay’s horror the 
customer (an Irishman) accepted the challenge with joy, whereupon 
Miipmay gave him into custody for attempting a breach of the peace, 
and then decamped. Nothing was heard of him for some time after 
this, but he eventually turned up as a park-preacher. On the sup- 
pression of park-preaching, he became a sandwich, and on the sup- 
pression of sandwiches he obtained, through Mrs. Srexnuonp’s in- 
fluence, an engagement at the Alhambra to play the stout Russian 
Nobleman in the skating ballet. On Boxing Day he appeared at the 
Islington tournament as a comic herald, and we are pleased to hear is 
extremely well. 
THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’'S FRIEND. 
How to Know Wien Meat 18 Fresu.—Keep it until it gets bad, 
and you will then learn exactly how fresh it was at first. 
How To Get A Goov Senvant.—Keep on discharging the bad ones 
till you meet with one that suits you. 
How To Discournack THE Pexauisires System.—Never buy any- 
thing of anybody. 
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TOWN TALK. 


By ruz SAcuNTERER in Socrery. 


OME few years ago illuminating (I 
don’t mean loyal ebullitions of oil 





and gas) was almost unknown 
be yond a narrow circle of con- 
nolsseurs—now it is a sort of 
fashion. I must confess to a 


creat admiration for the gorgeous 
old enrichments bestowed by 
patient chrysographers upon 
sacred and profane writings. 
Mr. Suaw, who has done 
much as any one to revive a love 
for the art, has opened an exhibi- 
tion in Piccadilly which I should 
recommend every one who ad- 
mires the minute and delicate 
miniature-work of the old il- 
luminators to visit. I have also 
dropt in at Mortimer House, 
where the prize exhibition of the 
works of female illuminators is 
open. I was glad te notice a 
decided progress in the art, and 
was really delighted with some 
original designs by Mnxs. Hopr- 
KINS who has received a medal at 
™ the Dublin Exhibition. She has 

quite the old touch and her 
her designs are original, without being 


while 


colouring is excellcnt, 

modern in character. 
Mr. Farnacyi must be 

him his meeting of P oor 


I don’t envy 
They 


a brave man and a patient one. 
Law Guardians last Saturday week. 


FUN. 
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which one Soild Waihi: Masada, Gd. Sid ak Sine oe AEE imagine means the rats, and sedas oe 8k Mk up with this 


| aristocratic and exclusive note: “No connection with scavengers,” 


as 


are not a - asant class to deal with at the best of tim: s, and when 


brought to book on the question of their performance of the duties 
entrusted to them are anything but cheerful people to manage. How- 
ever, Mr. Farnay fought a good fieht, and has succeeded in bringing 
them to something as near sense as can be expected of them. ‘That he 
should be able to teach them that poverty is n t « crime and that the 
liberty of the subject does not mean the libert tarve, it was too 
Ie could hardly prevail on th 


y to 


much to expt et. 


bowl of gruel at certain periods of the year, to the dry bread which 
they concede not very graciously to the cagual paupers. He has at 
least established a uniform system, which will do something to prevent 


individuals from bearing down the poor—and that is 
ought to be grateful to him. 

ion is being raised for the 
alike toa 


the caprices of 
something for which 
I am glad to hear that a subseriy 


we 
family 


( m to add a miserable 


of the late ApminaL Fitzroy, who devoted time and money 

noble object, the preservation of human lives at sea. If everybody 
who owes something to the storm drum were to subscribe a mite to | 
this fund it could not but be a“ signal’’ success. ‘The recent storms on 
our coast have been very disastrous, but the forecasts have prevented 
many calamities, and so we cannot say we have nothing to remind us | 
of the late admiral, Subscriptions will be received by Mrsskrs. Coutts 
AND Co., the Bank of Liverpool, and the Deputy ‘Town Clerk of Folk- | 


stone, not to mention many others, who are interesting themselves in 


the movement. 
On Saturday week Messrs. Sprers Aanp Ponp issued to a select fer 

a gorgeously gilt invitation ticket to a “ J) Chemin de fer,’” in 
order that it might be seen how much could be done with a railway 
arch, A very fine spread it was indeed das far as what can be 
done in arailway arch, in the way of eatil ind drinking, is concerned, 
the display was remarkable. It would have beena better compliment, 
perhaps, to Messns. S. AND I. if the after-di rs] ers had remem- 
bered that as of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh—so of the 
fulness of an adjoining receptacle there follow dlisinclination to talk. 
Silence or somethi yr very lke it w suld have do: best homage to the 
dinner, which was excellent. British pul it last has a chance 
of being fed on better fare than gecol por and antediluvian 
sandwiches while it is travelling by rail. 

Anak with his small army has seceded from Proressor ANDERSON, 
and « pened an exhibition of his own at the St. J 's Hall Well, ! 
is big en ugh to tuk care ol hims l m fie is 7 ch un 
after He is very good-looking and affable the ladies say, and as the 
rule the world, his 1 ptions are pretty sure to be well attended 

I} ive hada letter hand ito me < ; | t} idress OI certain 
City Dustmen on the subject of Christmas Boxes. “I hear, ivs tl 
writer of the letter, “that you can make fun of anything, what do you 
say to this?’’ I confess I’m beaten. It is impossible to make fun of 
the iddress, beca It 18 perfect fun alread: el mmencing as it dor 
by appealing “lo the worthy Inhabitants of a Division ‘ ty Sewers,’ 


The Literary Dustman has evidently imbued his class with a sense 
of its dignity, on which it stands with as much grace as it does on the 
short ladder peculiar to its calling. 

I propt in at the Haymarket the other night to see my old friend, 
Brother Sam, again. I was glad to see SoTHERn was looking better 
in health than [I had expected ;—he acted as well as ever. ’ waited 
for Orpheus, but wa 1s just a goo d deal disappointed. It wants go and 
spirit sadly. Jove and Eurydice do their best and sing their best, 
but the others are very di cary; Pluto, as a matter of course, damns 


it. I think it would have >» bi en judicious to omit a couplet in the 
opening which speaks disparagingly of the music halls—the Orphée 


Oxford. 


was infinitely better rendered at the 





A GOOD MATCH. 


Lone years ago, the while I had 

Great love for HomeEr’s stirring pages, 
I lived within a College Quad, 

That had withstood the storms: of ages. 
An everlasting thirst for beer 

Would alternate with thirst for knowledge ; 
And, ha, how pleasant and how dear 

Were my old rooms in that old: college. 





The years rolled on, and then I left 
The happy walls of Alma Mater: 
Of thirst for ancient tomes bereft, 
Although my thirst for beer was greater ; 
I'd cosy rooms in Lincoln’s Inn, 
By many an ancient chum befriended ; 
I bought a Blackstone to begin, 
But somehow there my reading ended. 


I wrote for sundry Magazines, 
Short articles, and tender verses, 
A tragedy, with wondrous scenes, 
Ghosts, fights, soliloquies and curses. 
I spoke of metaphysics then, 
In tone s conceited and decisive, 
And a it the thoughts of abler men, 
ke ia Brow? n, I “smiled di risive.”’ 


Yet soon a change came o’er my dream— 
A change portending grave disaster— 


I'd iloated gaily down the stream, 

Been fast, and found my tin go faster. 
That something must be done was clear— 
But what, and how the deuce to do it, 

I didn’t know; and very queer 
My case grew, when IL came to view it. 


I'd many its of marriage, too, 
Of maiden beauty sweet and slender ; 
I had a cousin, and I knew 
She loved me wit! votion 
her stern father one day heard 
How Id gone On, and so he told me 
‘The whole idea was quite absurd, 
He stormed—she married—and they sold me. 


I turned to commerce, and I found 
My stout employer had a daughter, 
With nearly twenty thousan L pound 
for dowry, so L wooed a nd ¢ ius ght } 
I’ve bid adieu to duns aa debts, 
And yet I'm punished, wretched sinner, 
She drops her H's, and she lets 
Her knife supply her mouth a 


41 1 
vnougt 


tender. 


1 de 


But 


ner. 


t dinner. 


DON’T BE IN A HURRY. 


vo , Miss Lucy.’’—American Song. 

Never, since the d Banon Munenavsen’s post-boy, have 
Pp. int tunes been 5s » fi n up in a post-norn as in t that ‘of Mr. 
SECRETARY SEWAR He assures us England’s words of condolence 

t} ssassinatl of the lat Diceeaiees Lincorn have been 
roughly appre¢ i America. But it has taken m than half 
r to thaw this ha 1 n of the Secretarial post-nhorm, 
n the meant ~ i lant blasts have « ip d from wt 
vy } Imy urs have \ had iM SEWARD 8 trun l, but plenty 
( (\la-ba-my oncs 
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AWFUL EFFECT OF AN OVERDOSE OF 
PANTOMIME. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “FruUN.” 


Srr,—In a weak moment I promised to “do” the theatres this 
Christmas for a friend, who (also in a weak moment) had been induced 
to “do” a bill for another friend, who (in another weak moment) 
concluded to retire from the public gaze, leaving his friend to stay, 
I'm afraid I’m getting just the least bit confused. You will excuse it 
when you know all. I am wot fond of the holiday drama. I hate 
the holiday drama. I hate the holidays. Iam a cynic. I haye no 
digestion worth mentioning, and I have seen all the Christmas pieces. 
My friend had to write about them, and as the distant and secluded 
village of Pugwash (where I may hint he is—not to put too fine a 
point upon it—Aiding) is scarcely a favourable spot for the critical ob- 
servation of the London pantomimes, J was let in forthem. In the 
cause Of friendship a man may do many things, but there are bounds, 
and Damon should (I was nearly writing Demon, but I’ve seen, oh, so 
many this week), Damon, I say, should not tempt Pyrutas foo far. I need 
not suggest to your radiant intellect that I refer to myself as Pyrnias. 
I have been, sir, during the past horrible week in the society of those 
who would not have permitted the common name of Pyrutas to pass 
without attempting a vile joke upon it. I see it, sir, Pythias— 
Pithy-ass. Ugh! I have, indeed, led a life. To some minds every- 
thing presents itself in a ludicrous light. Oh, if I were only a regular 
critic instead of a mere Christmas substitute. 

Well, sir, I bore up through Tuesday (I had previously been dosed 
with a premature pantomime pill on Saturday, for, would you belicve 
it, some of these monstrous managers take a fiendish delight in hurry- 
ing out their stuff actually before Boxing-day), I rallied slightly on 
the Wednesday, trembled through Thursday, drivelled through 
Friday, became, I believe, for the time imbecile on Saturday morning, 
and, after witnessing portions of ¢wo pantomimes in the evening re- 
lapsed into a temporary state of idiocy, relieved by occasional flashes 
of furiousness, yelling (so my landlady says) ditties in doggrel and 
stamping (so I am informed by the parties on the ground floor) in a 
dreadfully frantic manner, occasionally bringing down one boot with 
a bang that shook the chimney ornaments to thcir very centre. 

This continued some time. Eventually I became calmer. The 
necessity of informing my friend (whom I now hate, so I hope these 
lines will meet his eye, as this fist will, certainly, the first time I see 
him) presented itself to me. I had promised to write an account of 
each piece, which he was to “touch up”’ in the approved style down 
at Pugwash. ‘The task I found impossible, the letters floated torcther, 
and, combining, formed a horrible kaleidoscopical kind of round of 





mock brawn, which, expanding, turned into a sort of etherealized | 


lobster salad, but kept changing, changing, spreading out, and 
altering every second, now looking like a giant’s causeway of Brob- 
dingnagian baby’s corals, now all gossamer and moonlight, now a 
shop window of valentines, and now—but at all events I couldn't 
fulfil my promise—no one could have done such a thing. I will never 
believe one man can write them all. What I did write was suggested 
by some invisible spirit—perhaps the party whom the lessee of an 
East-end theatre announced as “ hovering over” that favoured abode 
of pantomime. At all events I found it on my table in the morning. 
I found myse/f in bed—booted. No, sir, I had taken no stimulants. 
It was simply a rush of burlesque to the brain, for you could scarcely 
credit that even pantomimes are now written in regular rhyme, the 
metre correct, and the parodies close, and, I will admit, not altogether 
without a certain small ability. But this is what I found written on 
the paper. I have xot sent it to Pugwash, and hope he—who was my 
fricnd, but never more—is discharged in consequence. 

Cave of Despair 171 the Enchanted Tlalls of Tints. Daps, 
fairies, bakers, nurserymaids, stage carpenters, leaders of the orchestra, 
dramatic critics, princes in pink tights, apples, oranges, and ginger 

! as the curtain rises to “ Early in the Morning, we 

Tootletum tay, in the unison passage fi om the last grand opera of the 

Mabel Waltz, or you should Puddle you - 


General Chorus. 


Cerulean 


heer discovere: 
youn Canoe. 


t ’ 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
Pop goes the weazel ; 

Here's another guy, isn’t it a pull-back 
In the ugly donkey cart ? 

Dance.— Chang: of ‘scene to the Island of Kamsehatka, the Bay of Naples, 
(warranted Sound) at the back, Apennines on the left, Unappy-nines 
on the right, Cattl £ how 1? ¢/ ( 

7s for Enter Mu. E. T. 

Enter ALADDIN. 

ALappIn.—Sir Regent Cirens shall not have the gal. 

Enter Ovrners in Leicester-square. 
Oxrurus.— You say he shan’t. Ha! ha! J say he 


f VQ) ound. 


Loud ca the painter. Saitu, who bows. Pause. 


shall! 


FUN. 


173 





Atappix.—Think you an insult such as that I'll suffer ? 
Orpheus, if you were not an op’ra “ buffer,” 


r'd— 
OrnruEvs.— “ Buffer in your teeth!” 
ALADDIN.— By gum! 
ORPHEUs.— Each molar ! 


A.appin.—You shocking bear! 
, . > ’ 
Orpuevs (getting a pole from somewhere).—A bear! beware a pole-ar! 


Loud calls for the property-master. Enter Mn. E. T. Surru, who bows, 


Orpuevs.—Come, “scratch a pole!”’ 
> 
ALADDIN.- What ho! Prometheus! 


Enter PRomeruxvs. 
PROMETHEUS.— Here! 
Axappin.— Protect your king! 
OrpuEvs.— 
PROMETHEUS. 
ORPHEUs.— 
King Pippin! 


No, don’t you interfere! 
Pooh! Don't you Aint o’ fear. 
Who here doth trip in P 
Kine Prevx enters. 
Kine P.—How do? 
Prometuevs.—-How de do, my pippin ? 
A.appixn.—I want one more to help me, I declare 
One Pippin is no good, 1 want a pair. 
Enter the Brorurrs Jonrsint, who go through what is most appropriately 
called “A Drawing Intertainment.” 
Tue Brs.—Behold us! 
Kine P.—What! my long lost daughter. 
Enter Henny Dunwan. 
Nay! 
What do I say ? 


| Henry D.— 
| I was the guilty one. 
| A prison, no! I'll break though every one bar; 
My principles are “‘do, as you are dun-bar.”’ 
The Master or Ravenswoopn rises in a large oyster shekt, 
Master or h.— 
Break off your sports. 
Shapes more fantastic. 
Lucy! 
| 
| 


’Tis time you now should seek 
Whence that hideous shriek ? 


CockADOODLEDOO enters. 

Aapptn.—She’s come on “ like a bird.”’ 
—Taint she! 

Little Don Giovanni rises up trap. 
Littite D. G.—Where's my Bo peep, where can the darling be ? 

Loud calls for the Costumier. Enter Mn. KB. 'T. Smiru, who bows. 
Litrte D. G.—Then let us hope our errors of to-night—— 
Master or R.—And so at once appear as merry Sprite. 
ALappiIn.—Pray come again and see us very soon. 
Master or R.—And you appear as nimble Pantaloon. 
Pirpms.—Our faults forgive, we would your favour win. 
Master or R.—You tuke the form of poor old Harlequin. 
CockapoopLEpoo.—I fear I must my feathers now resign. 
Masrex or R.—Of course, and show as ancient Columbine. 
Litriz: D. G.—I'm very poor, I haven't got a brown. 
Masten or R.—Then change to dark, lugubrious Christmas Clown, 


Master or R. 


Scene changes to the Cryptogamic home of the Christmas fairies on the banks 
of the Styx, close to the City of Famagosta in Leicester-square. 


Pantomime rally, and well-timed introduction of a celebrated wooden-legged 
dancer, which is always a cheerful addition. Loud calls for the maker 


of the wooden leg. Enter Mu. E, 'T. Smiru, teho bows. Comic (!) 
business commences, and 
This, sir, is what I found on my table, and it perfectly embodios 
my feelings. 





Yours biliously, 
Two to Boxgs. 


= = 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘SometTuine Suonrr.”’ 





Messrs. Suontmans, the eminent publishers, are preparing some 
smal! volumes for reading on the Metropolitan Railway. ‘They will 
consist of terse poems, concise essays, short tales,and very small jokes, 
adapted to the brief journeys between the stations, which vary from 
two minutes to four minutes.—(See Bradshaw.) 

‘The yllow ing Bpct unens of the work have be« n kindly communicated 
by the publishe rs:— 

The Duty of Man. An Essay. Vy a Woman. 

MARRIAGE. 
An Essay. By a Man. 


The Duty of Woman, 
Butrons. 
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IN LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Finding Master Frank's organ of destructiveness to be largely developed, Mamma ingeniously applies the “limited liability” principle to his amusements. 





“LOCAL EXAMINATION” PAPERS.* 


History AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Duke or Wetincton.—This eminent commander was present at 
the battle of Waterloo, when he made that happy rejoinder to the 
EMPEROR Or THE Frencu. The latter, observing the approach of a 
body of Highlanders, exclaimed to his Guards, ‘‘ On, lads, and bonnet 
‘em!’ His Grace, hearing this taunting order, instantly shouted to 
his Guards, ‘‘ Up, Guards, and hat ’em!’ Another anecdote 

[But we have given enough of this paper to show that the young 





candidate well deserved the certificate of merit which he received, | 


engrossed on vellum. ] 
Oxiver GoL_psmitH.—An amiable character. Going to the fair on 
one occasion, accompanied by his brothers, Moses and Aaron, he 


drank so much Madeira that he foolishly sold to Dr. Jounson (a | 


celebrated punster and pickpocket) the copyright of a new serial then 
commencing in the Halfpenny Miscellany. 

Jutivs Casarn.—Ile was a Roman, he was. Going one day fora 
quiet stroll, and meditating upon his celebrated “ Life of Louis 
Napoleon,” he accidentally met a saddler. ‘Hallo!’ he exclaimed, 
*‘here’s a tanner!” offering that coin. The man, mistaking his re- 
mark, and pocketing the money (but not the affront), replied, witha 
deadly meaning, “ Bewarg of the hides in March!!!’’ Jewnrrus took 
no notice, but he had ought to have took a little, for he was murdered 
by that very saddler in March! while stepping over a heap of hides!! 
that he had been inspecting!!! 

P. S.—I forgot to put in the beautiful words as he said when they 
was assassassinating of him. They was, ‘“ It’s TOO brutal!’’ Which 
it certainly were. 

Henry VIII.—This distinguished filanthrofist (bother that word) 
was aciduous in his attentions to the fairer sex. After the death of 


ANNE or CLoves,a person of considerable attractions, he married 


* We have received the following extracts from our correspondent at——. But 


‘ : se 
no! It would be invidious to mention names 








_ sense. 


_be; written by gentlemen who can write English and common 
tlemen of education by this “‘ sportive reporter.”’ 


CATHARINE ARROGANT. Nocards. Owing to the fact that he destroyed 


a vast number of sacred buildings, he is considered a great reformer. 





A FIELD FOR AMUSEMENT. 


We hear that a new “country gentleman’s paper’ is about to be 
started, and are glad to hear it. We trust its sporting news will 


The reporter of the Field who described the Donnington 
Steeplechase a little while since, appears to have mistaken that res- 
pectable paper for an organ of the P.R., to judge from the flashy 


nonsense he indulges in. We quote one passage to show his go 


taste: 


‘The journey to Donnington is a matter of trifling interest: taking the mail 
train from King’s-cross, we were on our journey, fortified with a ‘nor’-wester #n 
the ‘Christmas Number of | un;’ we looked at the pictures, and then studied them 
sideways and upside down, and came to the conclusion that—well, we cannot always 
laugh—and “rushing” into sleep with the “ twelfth finger of the left hand” vividly 
impressed upon our olfactory organ, we arrived at Derby at the time when, according 
to Shakespeare, ‘ churchyards yawn and graves, &c.’”’ 


We cannot always laugh, but we can cry, and feel inclined to do 8° 
when we read such rubbish as the following, offered to country ge? 


r . ° ° ? remncgs, 
“The spectators literally ‘basked in the sun,’ throwing off over-coverin a 
wonderme! 


The com} any 
eferen e 


mittens, neck-rugs, and every other conservative of heat, with mutual 
at the warmth of the weather and the splendid ‘ going’ of the course. 

the word is used without its re! oe 
The marquis’s own party in the ‘green’ stand was most brilliant, an 
earnest scru 
pressive plumage 


sore 
1uties wer 


Was numerous and excessively select 
snobbery. 
the marchioness, peerless amongst them, watched every event with 
and seemed to impart zest to all around her; clad in the warm, Im 
Ocher be 

. het P 
1arm to the otherw>* 
“98 


t iny 


of seabirds, she looked like a jewel in its casket of down. 
there, and according to a provincial contemporary, ‘lent 
wild scenery, by the well-apportioned colours of their dress’ 


u 


. . . . lnmace of 
What, may we ask, is meant by the “‘ warm impressive pumas 
seabirds ?’’ Does the writer know, or was he mod 


identity of the goose behind these borrowed feathers ¢ 
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destiy conceals ™ 
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JaNuARY 13, 1866.) 


MRS. FROWN MAKES HERSELF AGREEABLF. 


Ir was the last night of the year a twelvemonth ago as we spent 
with the Ricutons, and I says to myself the moment I got in the 
house as there was a somethin’ come over me, for who should I see 
a-settin’ agin the winder but that fellow Sapiine, as I did not expect 
for to meet, through a-thinkin’ as they wasn’t on terms, though, 
perhaps, it’s as well to make things up at Christmas time when every 
one did ought to be jolly. 

But he’s a double-dyed, black-hearted fellow, as I've know'd from 
a youth, when he was called serious and used to expound, as made me 
sick ; a chit of a boy a-talkin’ to you about where you was goin’ to, 
and all that, as I’ve cut short scores of times, and pretty sharp too. 

As soon as I sce him in Mrs. Ricuten’s parlor, I know’d as things 
wouldn’t work square through SapiinG havin’ married Mus. Ricguton’s 
niece, a poor, pale-faced thing, as spoke very like a mouse in a cheese, 
as the sayin’ is, and got six, though not a thrivin’ lot, as is never free 
from colds, a bad sign in my opinion through a-showin’ weakness, and 
I’ve know’d myself to turn to water in the head. 

I never heard that poor Mrs. Sapirve complain, though I’ve often 
gone ta set with her when up-stairs, as had her hands full with three 
on them almost in arms at once, and that fellow a mean beast, as 
locked up the tea and sugar, so always took a bit in my pocket, es 
cannot drink cat-lap, as the sayin’ is. 


We got through tea at Mrs. Ricuton’s pretty well through me a- | 


talkin’ friendly between Mrs. Riexton and Mrs. Sapiinc, Brown 
he didn’t come in till about seven, and RicuTon, as is a commercial 
traveller, wasn’t expected home till supper, as would be half-past nine. 

It nearly made me sick for to hear that Sapuirne a-talkin’ to his 
eldest boy, as is his father all over, as it is one person’s work for to 
look to-that poor child’s cold, and didn’t ought to have been out at all, 
and his father a-makin’ of him repeat serious rhymes. 

So I says, “ Rubbish,’ quite loud. He ups and says to me, “I'd 
thank you, Mrs. Brown, not to contaminate my child.” 

I says, “I’m not a-goin’ to, Mr. SapuinG, through not bein’ of his 
father,’’ as shut him up pretty quick. I says, ‘“ Prayers and hymns 
is very proper in their places; but,’’ I says, ‘not for to be madea 
show on,’”’ as makes Mus. Ricuron say, ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’ The colour as 
that Sapiine turned was the kite’s foot for yallerness. 

So Mrs. Ricuton she says, givin’ of me a wink, “Mrs. Brown, 
mum, would you like a hand of cards?’’ I says, “I’m agrecable to 
anythin’, as I considers ‘all fours’ a noble game.” 

Says Sapiine, “If there’s cards I leaves the ‘ouse, as does my 
family.” ‘Oh, indecd!”’ says I; ‘them no cards for me, as should 
be sorry to part families; not as we was goin’ to play for money, Mx. 
SADLING, as I knows you object to.”” Well he might, for he was found 
out cheatin’ at “ my bird sings” in his first wife’s time, a-drinkin’ tea 
with my own aunt. He kep’ a-growin’ more livid like every moment 
did that Sapuine, till Brown come in, and they got a-talkin’ about 
them niggers over there, as | know’d would end bad. 

So I says, ‘‘ Bother the blacks! let ‘em alone,” just for to stop it. 

We was only seven without the children, as the two young 
SADLINGS was sent home and the rcst went to bed afore nine. 

I did think as that tvenin’ would never come to a end, but when 
RiGHTon come in about ten it seemed more cheerful, and then we had 
supper, as was good cut and come again style, a lovely bit of roast 
beef with plum puddin’, and everythin’ clse hcmely but good, as was 
Ricuton’s dinner. 

That chap Sapiinc he would say grace when the meat was un- 
covered, as put Mrs. Ricuton cut, for he kep’ on a-talkin’ at me 
through it, a-mentionin’ flesh-pots quite pointed. I didn’t take no 
notice, of course, and we got on with supper very comfortable, and 
poor Mus. SADLING scemeé d to « njoy the bit as she did take, as likewise 
after a glass of hot, as I mixed for her myself pretty stiif when he 
wasn’t a-lookin’, through knowin’ as she required it. We really was 
a-gettin’ somethin’ like cheerful when Sap_inG begins a-sayin’ we was 


perishin’ clay. Sol says, “ Don't you bother about clay now except 
it is to moisten your own.” He says, Mus. Drown, you're a lump 
of profaneness.”’ Well, I didn’t mind the profancness, but to be called 
a lump is more than I could stand. So I says, * Per’aps I may be, 


through not a-carin’ to be a cantin’ ‘umbug, and wouldn't stoop for to 
take advantage of my chapel for to take in a poor old woman, and 
then to neglect her shameful on her dyin’ bed.” 

Well, the words wasn’t out of my mouth afore I sce Brown give 
mé a look as showed I'd been and put my foot in it, a1 d so I had, for 
Mzs. Sapuine turns round and s ays, “‘ Are you a-darin’ for to illude 
to my ’usband;:” ‘“ Well,” I says, through 1 elin’ a little warm, 
“truth is truth, and I was.’’ So he groans out, “ Let her alone, ANNA 
ARIA, whatever vou do. She's a burnin’ brand. Go and look to 
ur babe,”’ and she leaves the room. . 

says, “A burnin’ brand, indeed! Who are you a-talkin’ tof 
for | know'das it was a cut at my sperriis and water as he was a-givin’ 


ve 
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onthe sly. I says, “ Didn't you marry thatold Mrs. Towse.1, 28 was | 
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seventy and you only four-and-twenty, and didn’t you encourage her 
_1n rum and water till she fell for’'ards on the. barswwith a double- 
| bordered nightcap, and carried the marks to her grave through the 
| black a-burnin’ in, and could be traced. all down her face. No, I will 
not hold my tongue, Brown ; I'll tell him what he’s a-darin’ for to call 
me a brand indeed.’’ Well, Mrs. Ricuton she can’t a-bear Savino, 
and kep’ a-urgin’ me on. 
| So I says, “ You’re a man, you are, as makes that poor thing 
your wife all of a tremble, as well she may be, for I’ve seen the 
bruises on her myself.” So Brown he gets up and says, “ Now I 
tell you what it is, Mantua, if you don’t hold your tongue I'll put 
you out of the room myself.” ‘No,’ I says, “Brown, that you 
never will, for,’’ I says, ‘‘ I’ve got legs as can carry me, and I'l] go 
myself.” Up jumps Mrs. Ricnton and give Brown a proper settin’ 
down, for she says, ‘“‘ Mx. Brown, please for to remember as this is 
my room.” So Brown he was down in a moment, through bein’ 
quite the gentleman, and says, ‘*I asks pardon.” 
| Ricuton he’s a jolly fellow, and says, ‘Oh! bother rows, let's 
all be friends, and I'll make a bowl of punch,” and so he did, and 
never did I taste better, and then he sung a song ag made me nearly 
die of laughture, and begun for to think as we was goin’ te be happy 
after all. Whether it was the punch or the song, as wasabout ‘ Coal- 
black Rose,’’ I don’t know, but somethin’ or another brought up them 
beastly blacks agin. 

SADLING wasn't spoke to, and why need he come a-shoving of his 
nose into other parties’ conversations, as come through me a sayin’ as 
Tum was made out of pine-apples, and Ricuton a-replyin’ as it growed 

in Jamaica, where they've been a pepperin’ them niggers. ‘‘ Serve ’em 
right,”’ says I, “the black butchers,” throwed off my guard, as: the 
sayin’ is. ‘Sufferin’ righteous,” says Sapire, “as the carnal mind 
persecutes.”’ I bust out a-laughin’ and was pretty nigh choked through 
the punch going the wrong way, and S4p.inG says it was a judgment on 
me. I couldn't stand that from him, so I says, ‘Don’t you be. too 
handy with your judgments, young man, as may come home to you afore 
you dies.”’ Brown, he says, “ Martna, stash it.’ I says, “ Never.” 

Mrs. Ricuton, she says, ‘‘ Let her speak, and if that thing’s a.man 
let him answer,”’ for she wanted to have it out with him, through his 
wife bein’ kep’ up stairs along with the infant as was a-cryin’. 
SADLING says, “‘ I pities you.” 

I says, “* Well you may, in havin’ such a fellow as you in the 
family,’ for my tongue was set free, as the children was gone, and 
his wife not there. ‘ Now,” I says, “Samurt Sapuiina, let me tell 
you thatif ever you lifts your hand agin that poor wife of yours as 
you knows youdid inthat situation not six wecks back, that day as I 
come in sudden, I'll turn you inside out. You know as I could do it 
and I will.” I says, ** You black-hearted, tallow-faced sneak. Now,” 
I says, ** LT come out to make myself agreeable, and L means to do it; 
but,” [T says, “ you take warning.” I reaky was a bilin’ over to see 
how he treated that poor woman. Bless you, he dropped into his 
boots, as the sayin’ is. I says, ** Don't speak not another word—I don’t 
want to part man and wife, but I'll stand up for her.”’ 

I knowed I got the fellow on the hip, as was afraid of Ricutron 
through his bcing trustee to Mus, Sap.ine’s bit of money, as her 
husband has tricd to get hold on over and over again, and would have 
done it but for me a-givin’ Mus. Ricuton the oftice, ’cos you see that 
Sapiino's first wife were the widder of a uncle of mine through 
marriage with his first wife. So Sapiine he looks round and says as 
he didn’t know why I attackted him. I says, “Shall I tell you?’ 
Well that settled him, so he says, “I forgive you; let us shake 
hands,”’ 

I caves, “Never will I be double-faced. I’m not a-goin’ to shake 
hands with you till I sees how you behaves, and we'll talk more about 
that next Christmas, as is atime for family meetings as general pro- 
duecs gocd feelin’s.” Just then Mus. Sapiine she come in a-sayin’ as 
she was anxious about the baby, and would like for to go home, If 
you'd seen that SapimsG how ready he was, though in general being 
that contradictory. Off they went, and I says, ‘‘Good-night” to him, 
though I didn’t give him my hand, but only remarks, ‘“‘ Remember 
what I’ve said as I’]] certainly stick to.”’ 

When they was gone Brown give me a bit of a talking to, as he 
ays he didn’t want no words when we got home. So I says, “IL 
‘umbly asks pardon, Mus. Ricuton, if I've been and said anything as 
would cause unpleasantness as is not my ‘abits.”” She says, “* Mus. 
Brown, I'd give the world if I could tackle anybody like as youdo, 
for I never see such a woman for putting anyone down.” 

I says, “Them as deserves it I'll always give it to for if there is 
anything as I hatesin this world its ’umbug; but,’ I says, “its 
a-striking twelve, and here's a h ippy New Year to us all, and my only 
hope is as we shall act as well by the year as it will by us, for ail years 
is much the same, and a great deal depends upon how you takes things 

in this life, and may the present moment be the wust of our lives,’’ as 
makes RicuTon say, “ Brayvo,’’ and Mus. Ricuron she give mea kiss, 
and we had a kiss all round; and Brown, he says, ** MAnTHA, you're @ 
old’’—— but I wouldn't let him ray no more, and home we goes. 
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GOING AND COMING. 
8lst December, 1865. 





LUPS perdu ne revient 
plus, 
Sixty-five is dy- 
ing slowly. 
“Enfant, sois le bien- 
venu,”” 
Say the watchers, 
bowing lowly, 
To a baby who is 
born 
the 
meets the morn. 


As 


I can speed the part- 
ing guest, 


arms a-kimbo, 
When he starts to 
join the rest 
Ot the buried 
years in limbo. 
Sixty-five was less 
to me 
Than this little child 
may be. 


Looking through 
the past a bit, 
I can pretty well 
remember, 
How I sat—as now 
I sit— 
Watching out a 





Half in hope and half in fear 
Waiting for the present year. 


Let it ali be Hope to-night ; 
Fear will come to-morrow, maybe, 
Let, at least, my heart be light 
For the sake of little baby, 
Coming to a world of pain - 
In the darkness and the rain. 


Baby brings upon the earth 
Certain presents, from the fairies ; 
‘Talismans of which the worth 
Utterly beyond compare is, 
Presents, be it understood, 
Both for evil and for good. 


So it might be worth my while 
To prepare a kindly greeting, 

And to welcome with a smile 
Little baby at our meeting. 

Seeing that I quite intend 

Baby for my bosom-friend. 








FROM OUR STALL. 


Smiling, and with | 
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the Grotto; or, the Manageress in a Fir, has been produced at the 
St. James’s. It is full of Christmas hits and Christmas fun, and is 
entirely successful. 

Another burlesque author has made his debu! at the New Royalty, 
in the person of Mr. R. Reece, who has written a mythological extra- 
vaganza, called, Prometheus ; or, the Man on the Rock, which is also a 
success. 

Mr. Toots has returned to the Adelphi, from which theatre, please 
pardon our saying, he has been Zoole long absent. A new farce, called 
Behind Time, has been produced for the purpose of reintroducing Mr. 


- 'Tooxrg to London. 


Scort’s lovely story of The Bride of Lammermoor has been dramatised 


| and converted into an interesting play and a beautiful spectacle at the 


midnight | 
| Lucy fairly took the house by storm; and Mrs. Ternan returned to 


Sess 
ee -ssenseate 


dim December ; | 


Lyceum, and the management of that theatre may be congratulated. 
If in the drama the dramatist and the actors have not Scotch’d the 
story they have not killed it. Muss Cartorra LecLera’s rendering of 


the stage to make us regret that she had ever been absent from it. 
Mr. Fecutex’s performance was tender and impassioned, but he was 
more like Edgardo di Selva-di-Corvo than Edgar of Ravenswood. 

At the end of the play the stage-manager made a very humorous 
speech, in which he told the audience that the author, Mr. Patcrave 
Simpson, had been adapted from Sir WatTeER Scott, and that he, the 
stage-manager and not Sir WALTER, was at the same time glad and 
sorry to say that, owing to the kind enthusiasm of the house, the time 


was a quarter to twelve, in fact Sunday morning. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir is a singular feature of the Temperance press, that its members 
presumedly sober, always write as unregenerate press-men do when 
drunk. ‘There is the same haziness in the matter of stops, the same 
confusion of metaphor, the same reckless and wholly indiscriminate 
use of epithets. ‘These compositions are not merely the outpourings 
of uneducated duffers, they are the outpourings of uneducated duffers 
under the influence of a species of confusing enthusiasm, which seems 
to overwhelm all ideas of logical sequence. We are informed that 
many of these temperance orators are respectable men in their way, 
small tradesmen, schoolmasters, and so forth, who conduct the ordi- 
nary business details of everyday life with average shrewdness, and 
that it is only when they turn from their counters and flogging-stools 
to take up the total abstinence question that they exhibit anything 
like incoherence in their speech and general imbecility in their actions. 
What is there in the doctrine of absolute temperance to make its 
votaries drunk? Do they fly to it as the cheapest (but not the least 
degrading) form of intoxication? At their dinner-tables do they 
drink each others healths in a volume of fine old-crusted Father 
Mathew? Does the most rollicking don-virant among them ever suggest, 
‘One more tract before we part?”’ Does Mr. Witi1am TWEEDIz, 
their stock publisher, give tasting-orders to the faithful, and do they 


leave his shop as we sinners do after a visit to the docks? Really 


| twined round his arm and grasped in his hand, while with the ot 


| emerged from the deep waters, within sight of approaching sharks. 


It is now some years since L’ Orphée aur Enfers, the music by OrrEn- 


RACH, the words by Cremievx, made a stir in Paris. It is, therefore, 
in accordance with the tortoise habits of London directors of theatres, 
that the opera should be about seven years coming over to London, by 
the quick train that leaves one capital at 8 pm. to arrive in the other 
capital by 7 a.m. 
a music-hall director—music-halls set the fashion now—the London 
public —and it deserves well of managers does the London public, for 
is 1t not patient and obedient ?—would never have heard the delicious 





Had it not been for the good taste and enterprise of 


crisp acrial melodies of this most charming of opéras bouffes. NMowever, | 


at last Orpheus, has found a home in the Haymarket, where he has 
been rendered into English by Mr. Piancur in his most polished and 
elegant style. One question: Where is Joun Styx + 

Apropos of the Haymarket, Mr. Soruexn has returned, and blazes 
as Brother Sam nightly. 

A very funny little personal Extravaganza, called, Please to remember 


peaseeiieiamiealenceedinieiemenemmerisliedatitctcacae cia nine 


these questions deserve a little attention. 

We have before us two publications issued by the Ipswich Tem- 
perance Tract Society. One is called She is Saved! She is Saved !— 
a life sketch, and the other, The Sunday School Teacher, a Wreck, and 
both are from the pen of a Mr. Joun H. Estersrooxe, who 18 repre- 
sented in the former tract, in the act of picking up a very drunken 
lady, amid the jeers of four or five evil-minded spectators. She 18 
Saved opens in the proper tract style with an allegory bearing more— 
or less—directly upon the moral to be enforced. 

“At a gallery of art I observed among a collection of exquisite paintings one 
production so distinctive in outline, life-like in colouring, and graphic ia detail, as 
to spellbind my deepest sympathies. It was a representation of a British sailor, 
suspended over the colossal side of a majestic ship in full sail, with a cable (!) en- 

her (query cable ?) 
er breast, just 
The deck ap- 
At this dread moment a burst of 
or-stricken voyagers, ‘ Thank Gop, 


he was supporting an insersible mother with an infant clinging to h 


peared crowded with passengers and seamen. 
grateful joy is supposed to rise from the hor: 
she is saved! She is saved!’ ” 

It would have been only fair to have given the name of the artist 

~ . ’ ° - 
whose brush had worked so strongly on Mx. Estexprooke’s mmagina 
tion. We trust that the picture had an existence and that it was not 
* . * ‘ 4 S oO 
invented in order to admit of the author's introducing the following 
beery reflection : 

‘“T have often thought since that if a pictorial subject can bestir our 
nature, how much more should we be roused into action to rescue unmor 
from the dark billows of intemperance and vice.”’ 

In the succeeding paragraph we 1 


fact that he 


benevolent 
tal women 


So far the preamble. earn how 


ingeniously the author contrives to spin out the 
was once out on a wet night: 
‘‘ One dreary, stormy night, when the nocturnal luminary—(he means the mom, — 


: ’ : . : ~apnlendent 
was shrouded in gloom, and the twinkling stars had withdrawn their resplend ; 
. : , , . , . 1 det 

lustre, the streets W e deserted and solemnly sient as the deep vau.ts O: the — 
whe 


and all rational nature scemed hushed in the arms of balmy repose, save 
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Sorceress 
broken by the measured footfalls (tramp) of the watchful policeman or the ravings 
of a drunken maniac.”’ 
Well? What then? Why pull up at this point, if you are sober 
Mr. Joun H. Estersrooxe? This is not a complete sentence, you 
| know. But we must not be too hard upon you. You are on a tem- 
‘ perance subject, and so, for the moment, not accountable. 
Well, the gifted author on this bad night, finds a young woman 
very drunk, “dressed in the gay habiliments of immoral nature, 
| whose meli incholy and refined ‘countenance gave evidence of her 


having irradiated a more hallowed circle.” Mr. Samver 
| was, we believe, the first to discover that this melancholy refinement 
| invariably characterizes the countenances of Pye-street outcasts. 
| Mr. EsTerBROOKE gives her a letter of recommendation to a tem- 
| perance club. She immediately signs the pledge, and becomes a 
shining character onthespot. Eventually the benevolent author meets 
her in Trafalgar-square (it always ¢s Trafalgar-square) and finds that 
she is married to the best of men, 
mercy, temperance, and devotion. 
The plot of The Sunday School Teacher, a Wreck, is soon told. Mr. 
EsTERBROOKE’S attention is directed to an obscure passage near a 
crowded thoroughfare, frem which loud screams procecd. He hastens 
up the passage, and observes 
‘*A human being huddled up in a corner, leaning against a shattered wall, the 
remnant of an old house inruins. She was clad in a ragged gown, besmeared with 
filth end blood, exposed tothe northern blast and drizzling rain; her knotted hair 
hung wildly over her head, which was partially enveloped in her lap. I discovered, 
however, a frightful bruise on the left cheek, which had closed the eye above, anda 
wide gash was under the other, from which the blood was trickling down.” 
| A little girl, the daughter of this beauty, endeavours to shield her 
from observation by exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, don’t look at my mother!” 
But this ingenious attempt to divert Mr. Estexprooke’s attention is 
/ unsuccessful. 
“Why not, my dear child?’ I inquired. 
‘*¢ Because,’ said the poor girl, while crying, 
am ashamed for any one to look upon her.’ 


‘“* «Ts your father kind?’ I asked. 
‘*« He is dead, sir. He threw himself overboard and was drowned on his way to 


transportation, for a crime he committed in a state of drunkenness. We had such a 
happy home before mother and father took to drinking.’ The imbrvuted parent, on 
hearing this exposure, struck the innocent girl upon the head, which staggered her 
to the ground, and shouted vociterously, ‘1 will have more gin; if you don’t get 
some I will murder you.’ ” 


| It would perhaps be going too far to asscrt that this served the 


a 


‘mother is such a drunkard, that I 


candid little girl right, but the “imbruted parent’ certainly acted 
under great provocation. Our good author remonstrates with the 
lady, who, in return swears at him, and, we are sorry to say that his 
subsequent behaviour was open to misconstruction. 

‘‘With some difficulty I dragged her to her desolated tenement; during the 
journey I was taunted and jecred at by stony-hearted publicans and their brutal- 
minded victims, saying, ‘There goes Esterbrooke with his sweetheart.’ ? 

Bearing in mind his description of the lady, this must have been 
hard for Esterrrooke te bear. But Estersrooke was not to be 
diverted from his humane purpose by ribald publicans (who, by the 
bye, appeared to know him), and he dragged his protégée home. She 
died in three days (it always is three da ys), but whether death was 
the result of the “drinking or the dragging, ‘does not appear. Finally 
the writer derives a moral from the fact that this we man (who was 
once a Sunday-school teacher) so dicd: 

‘‘Christian mothers and daughters of England, can you, after this melancholy 
narrative continue to drink liquor which can thus transform your sex into the very 
personification of vice and woe, and cause an orphan child to blush at its motlicr’s 
iniquity and shame ?’’ 


sees Sel 








The Language of Flowers. 


‘How the language of flowers is know n,’” remarked <A, 


** Contrives my surmi ises to baulk.’’ 
uld Bay 


“Why, it’s easy,” said B, “‘ what a Paes rw 
To discover—of course from its (s\ talk.” 
| eT 
The Schoolmaster Gone to the Dogs. 


Is the following advertisement cut from a sporting contemporary a 


Serious one or a joke t 





W ANTED, an 1 NI UR NIS HED HOUSE or COTTAGE, with shooting, tablir g, 
and a few ac of land. = inting preferred, and near a good do chool, 
Address **), P)..” HH . Hous L— 

Ci untry squires have be n accused by some writers of housing he 
poor labourers worse than their pigs. But sur y they do t pay 
more attention to the education of their hounds than to ‘that o of thei i 
hinds. We wonder whether classical Latin is cash at a good dog’s 


school, and should like to know if a pack could be taught to draw, and 
I 80 whether drawing would be considered an extra. 





A Porutar Perrormance.—The Masque of Auri-Comus. 
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and spending her time on deeds of 
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| Answers to Correspondents, 
| 


V. McC.—Do you want a reply? Because, if so, your jokes won't 
answer. 
| Arserto ALpHoNso.—You draw very nicely, but unfortunately your 
joke has not as much point as your pen. 
S. M., Mincing-lane. Your pencil, unlike ALpHoNso’s, wants point 
/—you had better cut it. Y our joke ditto, so we have cut it. 

H. J. B.—‘* The Young Gossoon”’ is unsuitable—and then that 
venerable joke about /e’o de se! Fellow, discede ! 

P. V. L., Pimlico.—The pun about “ mad-moselle 
but we too have been at the Prince of Wales's. 

R. G., Liverpool.—Contributions should be addressed to the editor. 
They should also be good. 

Jotty Face.—W hy not Boniracr, for your suggested cartoon was 
about inns? 

K. B., “residing within one hundred miles of Gray's Inn.’’— Your 
legal ac count of the « tenants ’’ of your heart who hold it “ per tout et 
non per mie’? is unsuitable. Judging from the verse, we should say 
they had a fee simple. 

Iysanvs, who assumes the initials R. M. in his letter, sends us some 
verses which seemed mad before they were read, and were, when Red, 
Madder. 

Acnes.— Will you kindly explain what you mean about people 
“appropriating ideas ?’’ We don’t understand the charge, but your 
contribution is safe—there is no chance of any one appropriating an 
idea from that. 


My se wary o rd 
is very good, 


———— eo ee OO 


SPOONEY PHILOSOPHY. 


For losing my sensitive heart, 
Sweet Liry, I’m daily reproved ; 
"Tis folly to say we should part, 
When you know you were made to be loved. 
They prate of pounds, shillings, and pence 
That I’m foolish all seem to agree ; 
But, Liny, pr: ay who would boast sense, 
If madness is wo rshipping thee ¢ 





ee 


I am sick of their preaching and prose ; 

I will close up my ears from the sound. 
Love, dearest, resembles the rose 

As its petals will fall to the ground. 
Let them chaff me, and call me a spoon, 

Love's blossom we'll gather in play ; 
The morrow may come but too soon, 

Let us make, then, the most of to-day, 


It is the Cows! It is the Cows! 
TO THE EDITOR OF JUN, 


Sirn,—I am a middle-aged spinster, a tender, delicate crcature 
without a male friend to advise me in cases of difficulty. As you are 
the champion of the sex, [appeal to you for counsel under the following 
peculiar circumstances. I am a native of Hilton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, and I have a tortoiseshell tom cat, a remarkably fine but some- 
what erratic animal, and the following announcement has just appeared 
in the local paper. What am I to do? 

THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 
NOTICE. 
reached villages adjacent to Ililton, and 
Whereas Dogs and Cats are known to be agents in communicating the l’lague 
from place to place, We, the undersigned, inhabitants of Hilton, have agrecd at @ 
public vestry meeting he ld on Monday, December Isth, 1565, to destroy all Dogsand 
Cats found at large (without their owners) after hix o’clock in the evening, from 
Saturday, December 23rd, 1565, to Lady Day the 25th of March, 1506, 
Witness our hands this 18th day of Dec., 1565, 


i H. J. WHITE, Cumarsz, KE. 8. SMITH. 
WILLIAM HUNT. KDWARD HITCH, 
CHUKRISTOPHER EDWARDS. JOUN WHITE. 
JOHN BULL. W. COOPER. 


Am I to walk about with my tortoiseshell tom at those hours after 
ix at which he elects to ramble, say about twelve o’clock at night, an 
hour which I fix on because [ have had on several occasions to descend 
with my flannel yupe round my shoulders to let him in. Now I want 
to know whether the vestry can destroy my cat supposing he wanders 
ovt without me (which is very likely) after six o’clock in the evening, 
V’lease tell me and relieve the anxicty of 

Yours nervously, ‘TABITHA, 


e*s We are sorry to add to our correspondent’s alarm, but we fear 
» Vestry which put forth the notice st 6 quotes would be capable of 
ne except common sense. 


\ TITEREAS the Cattle Plague has 
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THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE; 


| with unflagging spirit) is a very curious fish indeed. Last week that 

| Fe “yr - = ooners man in private, lost a devoted wife. os 

: ; pleased that he sho have borne the bereavement so bravely ; for, 

Speculations by a Serious Clown. | to tell you the truth, my favourite song of *‘ Hot Codlins”’ al be 

nothing without first fiddle. I should have been ruined in my profes- 

sion if that true artist had been absent for one evening in the time of 
his trouble. 

In the centre of the upper boxes I observe an entire family absorbed 


on, 


My Gente Pusiic,—Here we are again! I owe my present exalted | 
position entirely to the kindness of Benevolenta, Queen of the Golden 
Valley, and a nice, affable, young person she is in private life, I do | 


assure you. At resont—for why should I deceive anybody ’—that 
young lady oultiee to such an pA from the inclemency of the | in the occupation of cracking nuts. Why on earth cannot people 


weather that she scarcely retains voice enough to bid me “ appear at bring omer or buns if they must introduce food into the Temple of 
once as merry, motley clown.” If that young lady is not better to- the ae i See ei buns are not only nourishing but ae 
morrow evening, the pretty girl on her left will play Benevolenta; | ™Y 8°Re Subic; whe the noise created by distributing filbe 
but don’t be alarmed, J shall be there all the same. from a large paper bag is very distressing to the feelings of a public 
than to Performer, let alone the noise of cracking. 

The pas de deur, thank goodness, is nearly over, and I must enter 
on the practical business of life. Later in the evening I shall no 
doubt have a second opportunity of peeping at this truly wonderful 
raree-show, and studying character in its infinite variety. At present 
I have a solemn duty before me, my gentle but absurd Public. 

Come along, pantaloon. Ha! TJ see you there, guv'nor ! 


Nothing gives me greater pleasure, my gentle Public, 
appear before you in this dignified manner. My costume, I believe, 
is rather becoming; and, as soon as I have got perfect in all the 
business of my part, the run of the present pantomime will be a period 
of unalloyed bliss to your obedient servant. My position is one that 
gives me unlimited opportunities for studying human nature in the 
faces of my audience. I am a photographer in private life, and, 

| therefore a physiognomist. You are as good as a play to me, my pe ee ek ee 

gentle Public. © . , GOOD NEWS FOR JAMAICA. 
While the har] -quin .who is fat) and the columbine (who is forty) _ Wr are glad to see the Recorder of Leeds is on the Jamaica 

| perform a pas d deur, let me draw your attention to the elderly Commission, for the insurrectionists are likely to get severely handled 

| 





gentleman who occupies the third private box on the prompt side. ~—or at all events well MAULE-D. 
Did you erer see such a guy in the whole course of your lives? That - : ee 
aged idiot saw GrimaLp! a great many years ago. Since then he has NOTICE. 
| never been seen to smile at a pantomime. I happen to know that he sles ie aa A ae eels ‘ta a 
is a8 lively an old bird as possible in the bosom of his family. What “FUN,” TOUS LES M ERCRE DI S CHEZ 
a character ! Messrs. W. S. Kirkland et Cie, 
Those two boisterous young men in the opposite box are in the tug pE Ricueiev, No. 27, Paris. 
habit of coming to this theatre four times a week on the average. a ; 
Are they doth in love with Benevolenta? Are they rivals in the Now Ready, price Twopence, twenty-four pages, on toned paper, beng 
yursuit of Prince Periwinkle? Do they adore some ‘body in the ballet 2. an extra Number, with numerous illustrations, 
5 ae “g obencicedonge J to Bhcee oa mts clare The Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One. 
0 a clown a can make nothing 0! o —— rx — ar, 
them. To me,  Br-accemrn they aro better—oh, much better !—than The CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF FUN, Containing Contributions by 
a play. 7 well-known Authors, 
The first fiddle (who accompanies me through the comic scenes ‘¢ Gone from the Helm,’’ on Tonep Papzr, price Twopence. 


et 
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PAR-TICKLER UNPLEASANT. 


Awful position of little Sympkyns who, with a cup of coffee in one hand and 


piece of cake in the other, feels that he is g-g-g-going to sneeze. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Wit Little Don Giovanni, the burlesque, at the Prince of Wales’, our 


diagnosis of the funny fever prevalent in theatres at Christmas time | 


concludes. For the extravaganza itself, it is the best Mr. Byron has 
written, indeed, the dialogue is so markedly superior that it might al- 
most be supposed the author had intended it for a tour de force—as 


who should say, ‘“ Now here is a piece in which the interest and | 
situations are purpostly and intentionally kept subordinate to the | 
writing.” That the stage should be light during the scene in which | 


Donna Anna mistakes Leporello for his master, is an absurdity 
so glaring as to make us suspect that its commission is wilful. The 
famous statue scene, which is a proof of Mx. Byxon’s strength, when 
he chooses to exercise it, contains as good, terse, solid, burlesque 
writing, as has been heard since the famous Masaniello of the late 
Rozsert Brovcu. The selection of music is especially good: the duct 
sung by Miss Hucuesand Miss Fanny Joserus is the most important 
effect. There is also the mock magnificent, ‘les rois remplis de vail- 


lance,’ of our charming OrreNnacu, as well as the real magnificent | 


“morceau da’ unison,” from L’ Africaine, and asingular ditty with “a tootle- 
tum, tootle-tum”’ chorus that is irresistibly absurd. The acting of 


the extravaganza sends the stalls, boxes, pit, and galleries into raptures. | 


Miss Mariz Wirton, as the Little Don, looks like a bull-fighter on 
a bonbon-box. Mr. CLarxe is Leporello; Mn. MontGomeny a police- 
man (introduced, and not indigenous to the story); Miss Hvuoues, 
Donna Anna; and Mr. Hane, Zerlina. The scenery is very beauti- 
ful. The costumes of the ladies—particularly that of Miss Fanny 
Josrrus, who plays Masetto—we will not attempt to describe—that is 
the province of the poet. Possibly Fux’s staff of versifiers, with the 
supernumerary aid of Messns. TeNNyson, BhowninG, and SWINBURNE, 
might make something of it. 

Another burlesque has been produced at the Strand under the title 
of Nellie’s Trials. One or two of the critics have actually been taken 
in by this clever parody on the Richardscnian drama. Not so our- 
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“Enough is as Good as a Feast !” 
Query, Is rt ? 


Wuenever the goddess of pleasure 
Enriches our life from her store, 
If we seek for too brimming a measure 
And are greedy enough to wish more, 
We are told that our judgment is blinded, 
When our bliss we would fain have increased, 
And by prudence are gently reminded 
That “ Enough is as good as a feast!” 


It is no novel saying, for ages 
Have put it full oft to the test— 

*Tis admitted by fools and by sages 
That “ Populi vor Deus est ;"’ 

Yet still—it may be my affliction— 
From delusion I am not released, 

And I cannot accept the conviction 
That “ Enough ts as good as a feast!” 


Of the goods that we need for existence 
I may possibly have just enough— 
Can live without asking assistance 
Of friends—have, in fact quantum suff. 
Pay my bills, though it needs some exertion— 
And am not in debt in the least ; 
Still I do not believe the assertion 
That “ Enough is as good as a feast!" 


I am fond of my port after dinner, 

That is—when I've the luck to dine out; 
But, alas! a poor, frail, feeble sinner, 

The demon thathaunts me is gout ! 
My youth and my nerves, and digestion, 

Are things that have long since deceased— 
Just answer me plainly the question— 

Is *‘ Enough then as good as a feast ?” 


* Enough!”’ "tis a dubious expression ! 
Can we get it? ah, that is the rub! 
Enough,” if we trust his confession, 
DioGenes found in a tub! 
It was doubtless an adequate mansion 
For a sneering and cynical beast ; 
For mankind 'twould have needed expansion 
Before 'twas “as good as a feast.” 


——— 


| selves; we saw through the joke directly Mn. Panserie made an 
appointment with Mr. Be.rorp for ‘to-morrow, at sunrise in yonder 
copse,”” which neither of them kept. When the said Mr. Betroxp 
seriously asked Miss Apa SwannoxovuGu whether she would like him 
| to bring his guitar and serenade her presently,"’ we were more than 
ever convinced that a new star of surprising brilliancy had arisen in 
the firmament of burlesque, under the humble name of Joun 
Brovcuam. Since the days of Bettincuam and Best, nothing more 
truly refined and humourous than Ned/ie’s Trials has been put upon 

the Cooke. Our only objection to the title is that Nellie has very few 
trials worth speaking of. The absurd way in which that young lady 
spells her name is a matter of less importance. The hero of the play 
is a young sailor who gets killed in a duel and comes to life again ina 
most natural and unaffected manner. The heroine is not Nellie, but 
another lady, who comes to life again without getting killed— also in 
a most natural and unaffected manner. This is all we remember of 
the plot, except the noble conduct of a cavalier, who is continually on 
the point of killing the heavy ruffian, but continually allows him to 
go on living, and justifies his forbearance by muttering “ Villain, 
thine hour is not yet come!" The piece was received with much 
laughter, and may be considered a success. 

At the Olympic the farce of the Windmill has been revived. The 
principal characters are play d—and played well—by Mn. F. Youncr 
and Miss Lypta Foore. The gentleman is a valuable acquisition to 
this theatre; and the lady for some inscrutable reasons, has played 
about a dozen times in the course of as many months. 

——————— ——————————— 
A CLEAN SWEEP. 

“Tw anticipation of the opening of Parliament,” says a cotemporary, 
“the House of Lords is undergoing a thorough cleansing.” Why 
don’t they wait till the Lords assemble, when a little cleansing might 
be effected to some purpose; indeed, a clean sweep of the whole affair, 
according to Mx. Buiout, might prove advantageous. 
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FUN. 


| A rew nights since I went to the Agricultural Hall, to see the 
|‘ournament, and very much pleased Iwas. There is some capital 
horse-riding, some feats of tumbling and balancing I have never 
seen equalled, and some clever comic business. The entry of the pro- 
cession is a very grand sight, the armour and costumes being of a 


TOWN TALK. 


vy THE SaunrereR ov Socrery. 


OMETIMES 


very small 
event grows to 
importance 
with a rapidity 
that puts Pua- 
RAOH sserpents 
to the blush. 
Such was the 
case of the 
Dorset hurdle. 
Little did its 
maker imagine 
as he twined 
the withes that 
it would pre- 
sently fill the 
columns of pa- 
pers, and drain 
the pockets of 
the benevolent. 
I was in hopes 
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— a >» poor Cross, 
ii ' SS\ aftera long life 
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BS of very hard 
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allowed to live quietly on an annuity, but some busybodies have been 

interfering, and the clergyman who undertook to look after the fund 

has thrown up the charge—and I don’t wonder at it! ‘That interest- 
| ing paper The Pall Mall Gazette, which it appears is as well posted up 
on agricultural economics as it is in information from the highest 

sources, indulges in alittle smart writing on the subject. Itcomments 
on the statement made at some meeting in Manchester, that “ in 
twenty-four years Cross had walked 30,000 miles to and from the 
farm on which he worked.” ‘ Well,” says Blood and Culture— 

‘Thirty thousand miles in 24 years is as nearly as possible four miles a day—six 
days per wee. Is there anything astonishing in such a performance? Or rather 
is it not considerably under that performed by thousands of labourers throughout 
the country, who never dream of advancing the fact as a proof of their ill-treatment ?” 
Very likely ; but when did Cross advance it? It may not be hard 
work for the aristocrats who write for The Pall Mall to stroll (when 
the brougham is otherwise engaged) to the office; but it is a tax ona 
labourer to have to adda daily four mile walk to his daily hours of 
hard work; andthe fact that thousands of labourers have to do this 
does not make the hardship any the less for Cross. ‘ But,” con- 
tinues Blood and Culture (I mean the sham Blood and Culture of pro- 
fessional journalism. The real Blood and Culture is not ignorant 
on these points) :— 

** But the sympathy for John Cross is mainly based on the fact of his never having 
had less than nine in family for thirty years. He had 12 children by his first wife ; 
she and four of the children died; and Cross, with eight children, married a young 
widow with five, to whom she added seven. And then follows the curious state- 
ment that Cross had even received a prize from an agricultural society for having 
reared so many children without parochial relief. The ‘ house’ in whieh this happy | 
family resided “or 20 years is described as one without a fire-grate, and the floor as 
being of bare earth. Yet into this hovel John Cross with cight children took a wife 
vith five more to ‘live’ on 8s. a week! Ilowever, his virtue and his forethought 
have becn compensated by a subscription amounting to some £300,” 

Any one who knows.anything of the agricultural labourer’s condition 
knows that such a man, left a widower with children, must marry 
again to get a mother for the bairns—just as a widow with children 
must strive to find a second bread-winner. It is not a matter of sen- | 
timent but of necessity, and it was just because he had so many chil- 

dren that Cross probably had to marry a widow whose large family, | 
in the same way, ferbad her a better chance. That under such neces- | 
sities and with such drawbacks Joun Cross should have brought up his | 
children in such a hovel so many years without parochial aid is | 
worthy of something better than the sneer of a shallow and ignorant | 
seribbler in asmart but ill-informed paper. 


— 


I nave received this month's number of The Lifesoat. The boats of 

| the Society have saved 444 lives during the last year—about thirty- 
seven a month. Surely such an institution should not ask in vain for 
funds. The recent storms that have ravaged our shores and strewed 

| the coast with wrecks, plead with awful voices the cause of this noble 
| association, which has enormous : xpenses to mect. ‘The recent acci- 


dentat the Lizard, when the lifeboat was lost through neglect of the 
pre cautions laid down by the soci ty, has drawn attenti n ti 
of these boats, and no doubt great expense will be incurred in the 
attempt to provide the best materials for them and to guard against | 
their loss, so that subscriptions will be more than ordinarily welcome 
at 14, John Street, Adelphi. 
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| selected some other ornament. 


superior character, and the grouping most effective. 


have to go. 
the chandelier is a noble one. 


Apropos of illuminations, why has the Strand Theatre put upa 
It is ‘quite a recent 

addition, having been erected since the opening of the little theatre in 
| Tottenham-street, and under the circumstances good taste would have 
There is no fear, of course, of a 
country cousin straying into the Strand and mistaking it for the 
| Prince of Wales’s, for the country-est of cousins would know better 
| than take the one performance for the other. 
the Edinburgh University 

Magazine, of which I can give no opinion, for when I opened 

it I was frightened off by two wretched things described as illustra- 
| tions, on the strength of which the magazine is stated on the title-page 
| to be illustrated, but which a hap-hazard selection from the waste- 


Prince of Wales’s feather over the entrance ? 


i 


I uave received a new magazine, 


paper basket of No. 80, Fleet-street,would easily eclipse. 








Westigir Aulla Aetrorsum, 


Come! pour out another glass, my boy! 
Fill the old room with laughter, 

Shout! and echo your songs of joy 
Till they shake the oaken rafter! 

Why should you sit with down-cast eyes? 
Why silently sob and tremble, 

Or think the world is filled with lies, 
Or dream that friends dissemble ? 

I know you adore, but fret no more, 

The golden game’s alive, 

’T will be time to sigh when you're forty-four— 
You must sing when you're twenty-five ! 


And wherefore think Amrna fair ? 
She twisted you round her finger ; 

Why suffer her beautiful eyes and hair 
On your passionate heart to linger. 

For you there are “rosebud gardens of girls”’ 
Through which you can freely wander, 

They’ll over you fling their sun-kist curls, 
And honey upon you squander. 

Joy evermore your dreams restore, 

The golden game’s alive, 

’T will be time to long when you're forty-four, 
You can love when you're twenty-five! 


I'll pledge you a bumper-toast, my boy! 
Drink while the wine-drops bubble: 

“The age of youth! May no alloy 
Its happiness ever trouble.” 

Up, then, and mount, come breast the hill, 
Ne’er halt, or look behind you, 

And then of the breezes drink your fill, 
Though their cutting breath may blind you. 

Fight! I implore—there’s naught before, 

The golden game’s alive; 

"Twill be time to reflect at forty-four, 
You can hope at twenty-five. 


SCHOOLMASTER’S ENGLISH. 

A rrw weeks since we drew attention to a curious scholastic and 
unscholarly advertisement of a school in Devon. We have since come 
on a curious instance of similar elegance of composition nearer home:— 

\ Gentlemanly RESIDENCE WANTED, at Lady-day, within two hours of Lon- 
é y a southern railway, with about 10 acres of grass land for the purpose 
The house to contain not less than four sitting andeight bed- 

ms, besides servants’ rooms. Apply to Rev. J.A. W , ete. 
° ; . ’ p 
What sort of pupils does the reverend gentleman contemplate : * 
icht educate a good many young donkeys on ten acres of grass land. 
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NOX ERAT! . cht 

On what night should the Champion be born? On Boxing-nig 
to be sure! 


One great ad- 
vantage about the exhibition is, that it is over at an early hour, so 
that visitors find no difficulty in getting home, no matter how far they 
I must add just one word of praise for the illuminations: 
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NELLIE’S TRIALS. 


ACT I. 
Scenz.—A garden. Enter Sin Marmapuxe WYtts. 
Sm M.—Hush! Iam a villain, and will dissemble. [ Dissembles- 
Enter Ratpu WarrincTon. 
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ACT III. 


Scene 1.—Room in Sir Marmaduke's house. Enter Sin Manmapvuxe 
and PAUL. 
Srr M.—I have got Nellie here, she will not listen to my overtures » 


and she has the title deeds of the Manor, so I want her got rid of. 
Pavt.— Tis well! Oh’tis very well! Nay,’tis passing well! Listen» 


Ra.tpH.—I am good and pure as the driven snow, though somewhat I am a medical practitioner as well as a gi 


weak, and an awful coward. Moreover I love Nellie. 


Enter Paut WARRINGTON. 

Pavt.—I am my brother's brother, and therefore bound to fight all 
his duels. 

Enter Basten We.pop. 

Baster W.—I ab the fred of everybody. Let us all dridk. 

[ They all drink. 

Sm M. (to Ralph).—You love Nellie ? 

Ratpu.— Undoubtedly. 

Sm R.—Then we will fight. 

Ratrpu.—We will—at two to-morrow morning in the dark. 

[Exeunt Sir Marm., Baster WELpop, and Pact. 

RatrH.—Oh Nellie! 

Enter Newure from the Manor House. 

Nenire.—My Ralph! (They embrace.) Here is a sealed packet 
which I was charged by my expiring mamma not to open until I found 
one who really loved me. 

RALPH (opening it and reading an enormous deed at a glance).—These 
are title deeds of the Manor House, and I perceive that it belongs 
to you. 

Newtirze.—To me! Joy! 

Enter Str MarMavvuke. 

Sre M. (aside).—To her? Tis well. But no matter. 

[£xit Sm M. 

Netire.—Farewell, Ralph. [ Exeunt at opposite entrances. 

Enter Paut WArrinaton. 
Pavuit.—My brother is to fight a duel with Sir Marmaduke. But as 
I am his brother, also, it is my duty.to fight it for him. 


Enter Stn Marmapvxe from the Manor House. 
| me M.—Ha, Paul, here? Tis well! Tis passing well (calling to 
| some one within the house). Good-bye. 

| Pavt—He said good-bye! Then he must have been in Nellie’s 
' chamber. She is clearly false to my brother, so it is clearly my duty 
| to fight Sir Marmaduke. (Zo Sir Marmaduke). Fight! 





Str M.—Yes. [They fight, and Paci ts wounded. 
Paut.—I die! 
Enter everybody, all at once, from everywhere. 
Ratpu.—My brother ! 
Paut.—Nellic is false to you—but don’t fight Sir Marmaduke. 
[ Dies to all appearance. 
Enter A Comic Servant. 
Comic S.—Oh my delicate sensibilities! Somebody please kick me. 
(Somebody kicks him.) Oh my delicate sensibilities ! 
{ Exit Comic Servant, 


ACT II. 


Scene.—Room in Baster Weldod’s house. Enter Basten W. 
Baster W.—How beautiful is truth ! 
Enter A Gipsy, witha beard from his forehead downwards. 
Giesy.—Good morrow ! 
Basten W.—What would you? If it is charity, take all I have. 
Gipsy.—It is not charity. Behold! 
[Takes off his beard and turns out to be Paul Warrington. 


Baster W.—Ah, Paul! So you are dot dead! 

| Pavt.—No. But I want revenge on Sir Marmaduke. Will you 
| assist me ? 

Basten W.—What, assist you to wreak a vedgeadce on by oldest 
fred? Certaidly, with pleasure. But, soft, he cubs! 

Enter Sin MARMADUKE. 

Str M.—I want a tool to aid me in my nefarious schemes. 

Bastrn W.—Here is wud. [Points to Paul. 

Sin M.—Tis well, but no matter. (Zo Paul.) Help me to carry off 
all the ladies in the country, to murder everyone who thwarts me, and 
to set fire to all the manor houses in the neighbourhood. 

Pavi.—I will. But first sign a paper confessing that you are the 
guilty insgigator of these bloody deeds. 

Siz M.—I will. I will risk it. No harm can possibly come of it. 
(Signs confession and gives it to Paul.) ’Tis well—but no—oh, dear no 
—no matter! 


Enter Comic Servant. 
’ ‘ . . . . . . . 
’ Comic S.—Oh my delicate sensibilities! Somebody please kick me. 
Somebody kicks | im.) Oh my delicate sensibilities. 
[Hzrt Comic Servant. | 
i 
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Str M.—Ha! but soft, no matter! I cnletand you. You would 
visit her as a leech? 

Pavu.—I would. 

Banv.—T widdle-iddle-um ! 

Str M.—You would injure her ? 

Pavi.—I. would. 

Banv.—Twiddle-iddle-um ! 

Str M.—You would poison her ? 

Pavu..—I would. 

INDIGNANT Drum.—TWUM!!! 

Sm M.—Tis well, but no matter, I should say, soft! Go and 
poison her ! 7 

Pavun.—lI will, and then I will burn the Manor House. 

Str M.—Take care that Ralph, Baster Weldod, Master Handyside, 
Master Hawkseye, Farmer Blunt, the Comic Servant, and all the other 
characters in the bill are in the house at the time. 

Pav..—I will. 

Srz M.—Tis well—but soft—no matter ! 


Sorne 2.—Nellie’s room. Enter Neuuie. 


Newume—I am very miserable, for Ralph has deserted me since he 
heard that I was suspected of being false to him, and he is to be 
married to Alice. 


[Exit Sim M. 


Enter Pau. 


Pavu.—Nellie! I am Paul. 
Newure.—Then you are not dead ? 
Pavt.—Ohy no, I have come to save you. 


Enter Comic SERVANT. 


Comic 8:—Oh my delicate sensibilities! Please somebody kick me. 
(Somebody kieks him.) Oh my delicate sensibilities! 
Exit Comic Sgrvant. 
Ne.ire.—There is a very simple way out of this house, but as I wish 
to meet cunning by cunning, I will affect to be dead. 
[ Exit, affecting to be dead. 


Enter Str MARMADUKR. 


Str M.—Is the deed done ? 
Pav.i.—lIt is, she is dead. 
Sir M.—Ha! No matter, but soft! ‘Tis well. 


Enter Rauru. 
" Rauru (surprised)—Sir Marmaduke? You here’ In your own 
OUStb ¢f 

Sim M.—Aye, but no matter, coward! 

Ratru.—Hah ! 

Str M.—Paltry coward, I despise ye! 

Ratpu.—This is hard to bear. 

Sir M.—Then fight me. 

Ratru.—I will not, for Iam no coward! Ralph Warrington may 
submit to every indignity that you can heap upon him without a 
murmur, for did you not kill his brother? But he is no coward. 

[ Brit very quickly. 


[ Takes off his beard. 


Enter Comic SEnVANT. 


Comic S.—Oh my delicate sensibilities! Please somebody kick me. 
(Somebody kicks him.) Oh my delicate sensibilities. 
{ Exit Comrie Senvanr. 


Scene 3.—TZhe Manor House. Fanmen Buunt, Auice, and Rauru 
discoursing. Enter Sin ManmMapuxke. 


Six M.—I have made arrangements for the death of everybody in 
the piece, except the Gipsy,—now to scttle him. 

Fanmenr.—What would you, sir ? 

Sin M.—The Gipsy is going to set fire to the Manor House. 


Enter Pavr, still disguised. 


Pavi.—Yes, but he instigated me—see here is his confession. 
aoe [ Produces confession. 
Sim M.—BDut itis not signed by me. It is signed “Paul War- 
rington !” 
Pavy.—Confusion! In the hurry of the moment I quite forgot 
that he ought to have signed hisown name instead of mine. 


[They all fire pistols at each other, which miss fire. 
And if our kind friends in front will only signify their approbation, 


| there will not bea happier wedding party in all England than 


NELure’s ‘I'n1Azs. 
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AN EX(BUS)HORSE-TIVE ARGUMENT. 


Mazeppa :—“ Now, JUST YOU BANG THAT ’BUS DOOR SMARTER TO-NIGHT, OR THE OLD HOS8’LL NEVER GET A GOOD START.” 


Carpenter: —“ALL nicut, Miss. Cvuer'’s “ WILD CAREER.” 


| iaciniieiae 





POLICE! POLICE! 


I~ its frantic struggle for “ copy”’ at this dull season, the Zimes has 
not disdained the following scrap of confession : 
PRIVATE EXECUTIONS, 
TO THE EPITOR OF THE TIMES, 
I saw Palmer hanged, and trembled lest I should ever be a murderer. 
it was not the painthat did it. It was only a‘**thud’’ and all was over. 


shame, the dread of old friends seeing me on a scaffold. 
‘Take away publicity and half the terror is gone. M. 


Sir,- 


But 
It was the 


as a clencher to his sense of the impropriety of committing a murder, 
it apgoese to have suggested the idea to him! 
of old friends seeing me on the scaffold,”’ that’s all! 


dreac If this con- 


sideration alone stands between M. (Murderer f) and murder, M. surely | 


ought to be looked after. Then the concluding sentence—“ Take away 

uublicity and half the terror is gone,’” why it amounts to a threat that 
if executions are conducted privately M. will immediately proceed to 
satisfy his unnatural passion for blood! 
for investigation. 


—_— 


Surely, sure/y, this is a case 
Two Bed! Two Bed! 

Tue highest and the lowest in this fortunate country are now, thanks 
to the Guardians of the Poor Law, placed on an equality. The rich 


man has his bed of down, and so has the poor man his bed of down— 
in the gutter. 





; MILTON'S PARADISE. 
» iscouxT Mitton is still enlarging on his expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains—he delivered a lecture on the subject at Rochdale 


« 


a little while since. We shall be wishing him a mute inglorious 


Mitton soon, if he goes on talking about himself in this way. The | 


expedition was not a short one, but he is really making it go a very 
long way: ’ 





‘* It was the shame, the | 


Really this is awful. Here we have a man who trembles lest he 
should ever be a murderer! So far from the awful spectacle acting | 


[N.B.—The noble steed is an old “ Favourite.” 


—_—— 


GOOD NEWS FOR EXETER HALL. 


| 

| Ir will no doubt greatly delight the negrophilists to’ learn that 
Eart Russet has once again admitted the great principle that @ 
black man is as good as a white man and a great deal better. In de- 
ference to the obvious wish of the Exeter Hall party that coloured 
people should be allowed to do as they like with white folks, the Prime 
| Minister has decided that no further steps need be taken to rescue the 
| Abyssinian prisoners. His lordship is evidently anxious to blacken. 





himself as much as possible out of regard for the negrophilists. 


The Latest Edition. 


| A FASHIONABLE contemporary supplies us with the following bit ot 
intelligence :— 


7: ° ° - , v4 
‘At a recent masked ball in Norwich a young lady was completely dressed +3 


| newspapers.”’ 


. . nt 
Of course she struck off a large impression, all the gentlemen sea 
being impressed with the idea that the paper duty—to fall in love with 
We wonder whether dancing increased 2° 


| her—was re-imposed. 
circulation, and whether her leaders were the leaders of fashion. 
course she could not object to having her hand squeezed as an act 
homage to the press. 


of 


Wanted a Discharge. 


A CONTEMPORARY opens a grave article on explosives with the fol 


| 

! 

} 

| lowing words :— 

| “We have had a committee sitting for several years on ‘Gun Cotton. ; 
| _ Well, all we can say is that, considering the material, we wonder 
| they haven't long ago furnished a report. 


’* 


THEATRICAL NOTE. 
Tue pantomime at the Standard Theatre is worked by steam powe? 
| and is therefore a complete “‘ succés d’é-steam.” 
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MRS. BROWN GOES INTO THE COUNTRY. 


I says to Brown, “ Brown, if you thinks as I’m a-goin’ to have 
my own daughter married down in them out-of-the-way places unbe- 
known you’re mistaken, for I’m not a-goin’ to do nothin’ of the sort.”’ 
““ Well,’”’ he says, “go if you like, but you'll find the journey a buster 
and no mistake.” 

I says, “I likes that certainly a-comin’ from you, as has dragged 
me through the high seas arter you; and as to travellin’, though it’s 
a thing as I don’t hold with, yet it’s a duty as I feels to my child.” 
He says, “It’s her duty for to come up and be married here I 
considers.” 

I says, ‘‘ You know as it were a promise give last summer, when 
she had three weeks’ holiday, and we didn’t think as we should be 
that comfortable off fas to make her turn up her nose at such a place, 
and I’m sure the things as they give her is wonderful to think on, 
and you liked the young man when he come up to see us.”” So Brown 
he says, *‘ Go if you like.” 

I says, ‘‘ You come too.’’ Well, he didn’t give in to that not at 
first, but I see as he meant for to do it, so got everythin’ ready 
for him. 

If ever there was a man as did credit to dress it’s Brown, though 
aggravatin’ at times in not a-wearin’ what I wishes. As for myself, 
I’ve got lovely things as I had altered, and a new slate-coloured silk 
as made up very becomin’, though I’m certain as that Mrs. Morrattr 
must ’ave took yards, a-sayin’ as a gored skirt was equal to seven 
breadths, as is rubbish to look at. 

They was to be married in Christmas week, and though I must say 
it’s a time as I likes to be at home, we went off on the Thursday as the 
weddin’ was to be Saturday. I gota Mrs. WALLIs, a steady widder, 
for to come and keep house along with my Mary Ann, and set them 
both plenty to do for to fill up their time till the Tuesday night next, 
when I was to be back, but didn’t say exactly. 

I do think that a railway is reg’lar Bedlam broke loose, that I do; 
for what with a-rushin’ here and pushin’ there I was pretty nigh 
drove mad, and Brown a-blowin’ up, a-sayin’, ‘* Late as usual,” 
through bein’ that aggravatin’, as he would go on first and wait for 
me, and then fly out because I waited outside for him, and nearly 
missed the train. I must say as them Great Western carriages is 
roomy, but there is no comfort in them, and if it hadn’t been for the 
carpet-bag my legs would have been a-danglin’ all the way. It’s a 
mercy as I could sleep or I don't think I could a-bore the journey, as 
was that long, though it didn’t scem so, and only stopped once for re- 
freshments as I didn’t want through havin’ a basket with me. Bless 
you, when we got out of the train, as I was that stiff as I couldn’t move, 
there was young BuMBERRY, as is a-goin’ to marry my ’ Liza, a-waitin’ 
for us, and glad to see us. 

* Where’s my gal?’ says I. ‘ Qh, it’s a good four miles yet,” says 
he, ‘and I’ve got the trap, and the mare ’}l do il in little more than 
twenty minutes.” | 

“Will she,”’ says I, “then I won't trouble her;” for I know'd 
what that meant was upsets. ‘ Oh,” he says, “the roads is first-rate.” | 

Well, by that time we was out of the station, and there stood a | 


butcher’s cart the very identical to the one as killed Sammy Ronents | 


in Stepney Churchyard to this very hour. He says, “I’ve got the 
lamps,’ and so he had, a couple of reg'lar glarers as I calls ’em, and 
there was the mare with her ears up, and lookin’ after the train and 
a-snortin’ for to keep it company, as is very like to terrify a dumb 
brite, as can’t comprehend it, and however should they, for I’m sure 
if I'd been told as such things would have happened when I was a 
gal T wouldn’t never have belicved it, as am not a dumb brute myself. 

It’s all very well to talk about country roads, but town’s quite good 
enough for me, though certainly over the stones in a empty buss has 
shool: me frightful before now; but of all the shaking as ever I got | 
it was them Devonshire lanes, as was like drivin’ through where the | 
sewers is all up. I never did; I was all up one side one minute and | 
down nowheres the next; it’s lucky as I was wedged in tight between | 
Brown and yomg Bumuerry, or pitched out I know I should. 

It was all very well along the road, but all of a sudden we turned 
into a lane as was a hill that steep like goin’ down a ladder, for by the | 
light of the lamps I could only see the animal's tail. 

Young Bumperry was a-talkin’ away cheerful like to Brown when | 
all of a sudden there came a jolt as sent me up a-flyin’ and down agin 
with that violence as caused somethin’ for to go bump at the bottom of , 
the cart, the mare give a suddeu twist. 

Says I, “ We're done for.” ‘ Hold your row,” 

“Help!” says J, for I felt myself a-goin’ eradual. Out jumps | 
young Bumpernxy sudden, as lightened the cart, and over I goes right 
into a quickset edge, as broke my fall, but tore me dreadful. 

I should have been all very well if the top of the edge had been | 
wide enough for to have held me, but, law bless yon, in my struggles | 


saivs DROowN. 


I rolled over the other side into a ditch, as was all slush and filth. I | 


ee 





RUN. 
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could hear young Bumperry a-hollarin’ and the mare a-kickin’, and 
Brown a-usin’ langwidge as made my blood run as cold as the water 
I was a-layin’ in. 

It was ever so long before they could make out where I was got to, 
and then when they did find me if Brown didn’t set to and laugh like 
mad, and made that young Bumperry grin. 

“Well,” I says, ‘this is nice manners, this is. Whatever can 
there be to laugh at?’’ Says Brown, ‘“‘ No bones broke, old gal; but 
you are a cure to look at.” 

Says I, “It’s a mercy I ain’t a kill, and you with a widdered 
hearthstone to set at the rest of your days,” though it’s my opinion 
as oa. would settle agin. ‘Come,’ he says, “jump in; you'll get 
a chill.” 

“In where?’’ says I. ‘To thetrap,” says he. . 

“Never!” says I. “I'll walk if it’s as far as Jericho.’’ Says 
young Bumserry, “It’s jest over a mile; but,”’ he says, “if you'll 
get in I'll lead the mare all the way.” 

“No,” says I, ‘no more of your mares for me. I can trust my 
legs I know.’”’ So on we walked,.Brown a-gettin’ into the cart, as 
seemed to me to bump wuss than ever, and never:was I more pleased 
than when we come to a white gate as young Bumperry opened, and 
give a hollar, and up come in a minnit my gal. 

I says, ‘‘ My dear, don’t come near me ; i'm a mud-cart for filth ;" 
and so I was, you neverdid. I says, ** ‘Take me in quict where I can’t 
be seen ;’’ but, law bless you, the place seemed full of men and boys, 
as had lanterns, and then come two young women with candles to the 
kitchen-door, as couldn’t keep from smilin’, though asholding of their 
aprons to their mouths as though it struck cold. 

Mrs. Bumpernry is a motherly sort of woman, with acap on as 
must have been her grandmother's. She would have me up-stairs 
with hot water and all manner, and certainly a drop of mulled elder 
wine and a bit of dry toast did seem to bring the life into me. 

I wouldn't go down no more that night, as was a comfortable bed- 
room, though the ceilin’ low and white curtains in winter time haga 
chilly look. 

I didn’t have much of a night of it through a-dreamin’ constant as 
I was a-pitchin’ out, and once pretty nearly did, a-pullin’ Brown with 
me. In the mornin’ I was that stiff and queer with my legs a-achin’, 
that Mus. Bumperny she says, “ You lay a-bed, Mrs. Brown,” and go I 
did, but up for a cup of tea, as one or two neighbours dropped in for, 
but through not a-feclin’ myself didn’t set up for supper. 

Well, the weddin’ come off the next mornin’. She was married 
ae her place, and though I says it as shouldn’t, looked as preity as 
need be. 

Certainly, them young ladies was like sisters to her, and treated 
me like a lady, and so did Mus. Furver, as is the lady’s name, 
through bein’ a minister's widow. 

I didn’t go to church—I never do; for the only time as ever I did 
was to see a aunt of mine married, as turned out unlucky through him 
a-provin’ to be married, and transported before through bigamy. 

There was a pretty breakfast, and I should have been quite happy 
if I hadn’t been so bruised about the shoulders, not as it signified 
through not a-showin’, and what the eye don’t see the heart don’t 


| grieve for, not as that always holds good, for Miss Wirt.ies, where I 


in the Mile-end-road. as caused his mother’s death. and both a-layin’ | lived, had a wart atween her eyebrows over the nose as she couldn't 
vou whUAM, ‘ , wae | | 


ketch sight on, not even by squintin’, yet never rested till extracted by 
the roots, as brought on fever and had a narrow squeak for it. 

Things went off very pleasant, as did 'Liza and her husband, as I 
couldn't bring myself to call Joun for ever so long, it seemed 
that free. 

They went to spend a week down at his uncle’s in Cornwall, as is a 
cripple through rheumatics, and would see them, as hasn't chick nor 
child, as the sayin’ is, with a pretty property to leave. 

We had a bit of a party the Saturday, then come Sunday, as was a 
quict day, and Brown and me went to tea with Mrs. FuLien, as 
would have us, and said my gal was one in ten thousand, and made 
me cry for to hear her that praised. 

It’s all very well, of course, for them as is born to it, but as to 
marryin’ into the country it wouldn't suit me, and if I'm not mistaken 
sUMUERRY isatemper. She's one of them worrets as won't 
let nothin’ rest, though I must say I never see such a clean place, and 
so it ought to be with no blacks nor nothin’ for to defame it. 

For my part I'd rather have the blacks and the fogs in town than 
ther roads, as I shall carry the marks on to my grave. But, bless 
you, them people down there don’t seem to think no more of bein’ 
pitched out of a cart than if it was nothin’; but all I says is that 


| London's good enough and big enough for me, and as to the country 
| it don’t seem to have no bounds, and I don't care about it. 


So I says to Brown, “ Home a-Monday if you please;" and he 
says, “All right!”’ 


Tue Mopenn Damocirs.—Lorp Joun Reusssix, who will shortly 
find a sword above his head—suspended in Eyxg. 
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THE VISION OF THE ALDERMAN. 
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And, lo! that alderman slept and snored, 
And that alderman dreamed a dream. 


For, 


His spirit was onward borne, 

Till he saw vast holiday crowds in Chepe 
On a Ninth November morn. 

Guns were booming and bells ding-donged, 
Ethiop minstrels played ; 


And 


Brisk jongleurs drove their trade. 


Scarlet Sheriffs, the City’s pride, 
WwW 


The 


The hall of their ancient Guild. 
And, in front of the central 


A 


(Like gingerbread at a country-fair 
"T'was covered with blazing gold). 


And 


Ww 


A nd 


In that elegant coach of state. 


But, 


_, Was that being of pomp and pride, 
Phat, in spite of many attempts thereat, 
He couldn't be pushed inside. 


That being was pressed, but pressed in vain, 
Vill the drops bedewed his cheek : 


The 


And the springs began to creak. 
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The slumbering alderman groaned a groan, 
For in vision he seemed to trace 

Some horrible semblance to his own 
In that being’s pimply face. 


And “oh!” he cried, as he started up; 
** Sooner than come fo that, 

Farewell for ever the baneful cup 

the And the noxious turtle fat!” 

They carried him up the winding-stair ; 
They laid him upon the bed ; 

And they left him, sleeping the sleep of care, 
With a pain in his nightcapp’d head. 


-~ HE Alderman sat 
< at his festive 
? board, 
, Quaffin 
\ bloo 
wine ; 
And many a Bac- 
chanal stave 
outpoured 
In praise of 
the fruitful 


-red 


THE CABINET COUNCIL, 


vine. 
Turtle and sal- (From our Usvat Trarror.) 
nD 
nousecem Present—,Lorp RvsseExt, asleep, Two Oty Wures, Lorp GRANVILLE. 
, 
pie, Lorp Rvussxx1 (in his lordship’ s sleep),—Hmmmnhh-ach! Hmmmnhh- 


ach! Brish Costooshun-ach ! 

Sm Grorce Grey.—How uncommonly good he is this afternoon! 

So sound, you know! 

Sm CuHartes Woop.—Capital! Wonderful! Nobody like him! 

Only man we've got. Don’t commit hisself. 

Lorp Rvussett.—-Hmmmnhh-ach! Hmmmnhh-ach! Brish Cos- 
eye, tooshun-tooshun-aroosha-isha-isha-wrch! (sneezes.) 
For the sherris| Sir Gsorce Grey.—Thoroughly constitutional, you know. Full of 
was old and | experience. Ah, wonderful man, sir! 
rare. Str Cuar_es Woop.—Wonderful! Nobody like him! 
| own counsel so well—snores so judiciously. 

But a cloud came Lorp GranviLLE.— Don’t you think it would be just as well to—to 
over his gaze | —just rouse him a little, you know—burnt feathers, or vinegar, ora 
eftsoons, | little sal volatile—so as to give his splendid intellect, in point of fact, 

And his wicked | fair play ? Or pinch him a little? c 
oldorbsgrew |} Sir Cuarres Woop (with Spartan courage).—If you do pinch him, 
dim ; it shall only be over my dead body! At least, I don’t mean, of course, 

Till drink turned that you could pinch him, literally speaking, over me; and I should 
each of the | like to see any of you try it, in the present state of India; but what I 
silver spoons mean is, of course, you leave him alone. I never knew a RussgLy 

To a couple of , who couldn't take care of himself and his own family; at least, when 
spoons for I say that I never knew a Russe 1, of course I 
him! Sir Gronce Grey.—Cuar_es, Cuarves!: Be calm. 

He bowed his He is about to speak. Hear, hear! 
head on that Lorp Rvusseitt.—Thank you; I am obleeged. Under the circum- 
festive board, | stances, let us proceed, to business. When the late Mr. Epmunp 

Burke 


Pippins and 
cheese were 
there ; 

And the bibulous 
Alderman 
winked his 





Uy cl 





Keeps his 





He is waking. 





By the gas- _ 
light’s fitful | Sir Cuarites Woop.—Hear, hear! 
gleam ; Lorp Russexw (with unusual severity).—I said, gentlemen, wueEn the 


late Mr. Epmunp Burke. Very good. Call ’em in. 
Enter Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Goscuen, and the rest of them. 

Str Cuaries Woop (aside),—The worst of it is I’ve forgotten all 
|! about Bhootan, and the Tongso Pelow—or the Pongso Telow—it’s a 

great pity, 7 think, Lawrence can't persuade them to call themselves by 
more reasonable names, or else to—— 

Loxp Russett.—Pray, my dear Cuarues, permit me. Thank you. 
| I am obleeged. The problem before Her Masegsty’s responsible 
advisers is, I apprehend, how they are to retain office during the next 
six months. 

Mr. Gianstonr.—But—— 
Lorp Russett.—Pardon me. The budget isa secondary considera- 
tion—though, if you like, I can give you a few hints that might 
Mr. Giapstone.—I am sorry I interrupted you; pray proceed. 
Lorp Russiiit.—I thought it incumbent upon me to introduce some 
new blood; which may account for the presence here of our very 
meritorious young friend Mr. Goscuen, from the city; who, I am 
sure, will meet with a cordial reception from all my old political asso- 
clates, 
| Str Georce Grey.—How do, Goscuen? 
Seasonable, though. 
Sm Cuartes Woop.— Ha, ha, Goscnen, so here you are, eh, you 
young dog, you? Better than sitting in a city office, isn’t it, counting 
| up balance-sheets and—and codicils, and—and contingents? You'd 
like a round game better, though, I suppose, wouldn't you? or forteits 
| —or beggar my neighbour—or tlind man’s buff—ah, well, boys will 
be boys! I was just the same at your age, my boy; just like you f 

Mx. Goscnen.—Indeed, Simm Cuances? I should scarcely have 
| suspected it! 
| Lorn Russeri.—There ; surely, that’s satisfactory? What more do 
the people want, I should like to know? Eh? And now they talk 

of more new blood. It's a capital government as it stands—capital ; 
and the national business is in a thoroughly satisfactory condition— 
thoroughly satisfactory. Look at the Colonies—eh, Canpwe tt? 


carried away on the wings of Sleep, 





still wherever the burghers thronged, | 


ith a portly presence filled 
whole of the courtyard just outside 


teway there, 
marvellous chariot rolled, 


Cold—coid, isn’t it? 
a being arrayed in pomp and pride 

as brought to the big stone gate ; 

they begged that being to mount and ride 


oh! he was fat, so ghastly fat 


gilded vehicle rocked again, 
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that we’ve shamefully sacrificed Governor Exne; and people do talk 
of a coup d’état at Victoria; but Heligoland is tranquil, and the 
domestic happiness of St. Helena is undisturbed. 

Srr Cuares Woop (to Mr. Goscuen, with conciliatory views).—St. 
Helena; yes; that’s where they put old Bongy, you know; but I 
forget about Heligoland, exactly; it’s somewhere off a foreign coast, 
like Ceylon! Stop, though; I’m thinking of Malta. 

Lorp Granvit_e.—It’s really quite late. I have an engagement to 
luncheon at five—and perhaps there was a little unavoidable delay 
here before we began business. 

Lorp Russe. (forgetting that Lonp GRranvi.ix was present).—The 
time was not wasted, my lord ; the time was not wasted ! 

ra ~epenpedly a Not at all, not at all. Most entertaining— 
and—and constitutional. 

As the Cabinet Council breaks up, 

Mr. Guiapstone (to Mr. Goscuen).—You'd better come with me, 
GoscHEN. 

Mr. Goscuen (to Mr. Grapstone).—I had certainly no idea of 
stopping with them ! 

Lorp Russe. (having governed the British Empire satisfactorily). — 
Hmmmnobh-ach! Brish Costooshun-ach. Ep’ Bun’. 
[Scene closes. 
——————— 


AN IRISH “AT HOME.” 


We have been much tickled by the thorough Hibernicism of the 

following advertisement, clipt from a Dublin paper :— 
MESSING, since the Ist instant, a MAN, answering the following description :— 
A\4 Age 29; height 5 feet 6 inches; long fair hair, large sandy whiskers, wearing 
a moleskin jacket, black cloth trousers, brown mixture tweed vest, a drab cloth 
sleeve waistcoat, a pair of elastic boots, without stockings, a worn cloth cap, a black 
silk neekerchief. Whoever will be good enough to see him at home with his family 
will be paid all expenses. His Residence is 47, —— Street, Dublin. 

In what a charming way is foreshadowed the delight of the famil 
at the return of the wanderer. They will be so pleased that they wi 
keep open house for “ whoever will be good enough to see him at home 
with his family ’’—indeed, as it appears to us, are prepared to defray 
the travelling charges of those who will take a trip to 47, —— Street, 
in order to see this happy family. We have long meditated a trip o 
Ireland, and this has decided us. We are off to-morrow, in hopes of 
soon clapping eyes on a pair of large sandy whiskers wearing a mole- 
skin jacket—a sight well worth the journey even if we had to pay our 
own expenses. 


A Spur for Spurgeon. 

Wuart is coming to Mr. Spunceon? Does he cease todraw? W® 
saw in the Band #f Hope Review the other day an account of a lectur® 
he delivered on behalf of the teetotallers, a class he has hitherto (and 
it seemed like a lucid interval) invariably denounced. Now he is 
going in for fancy fairs: 

[HE BAZAAR at the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, Newington, in aid of 
the d for Building Chapels in and around London, is OPEN THIS DAY, 
from 10 a.m.to9 p.m. Admission Is. 

Why doesn’t he turn his comic talent to account, if the speculation 
is beginning to droop? A pantomime at this season would be likely 
to draw large numbers of his admirers together we should think. 





GIN A BODY. 


GenzxraL Grant, in his report on the last year of the American 
campaign, says that GengraL Butier was of no more use to him than 
if he had been “in a bottle strongly corked.” Well, any butler 
knows that wine that is corked is not of much value at any time, but 
how utterly useless would this corked bottle have been with such a 
very bad body! 


ee 


Fashionable News. 
Tue Ear or Corx is to be Master of the Buckhounds, and arrange- 
ments have been accordingly made to teach those sagacious animals to 
draw coverts with cork-screws. 


GOOD NEWS FOR EXETER HALL. 


It is reported that the CuanceLtor or THE Excueqver intends to 
remove all duties from w(h)ine. 





WHAT A BORB! 
It is said that there is to be another tunnel under the Thames, and 
that it will be at Deptford. 
one never paid its way ! 


FUN. 


Mr. CarpwE._t.—Well, every second man I mect seems to consider | 
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THE LAUREATE LOQUITUR. 
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How shall we rise and welcome him ? 
With blaze of trumpet and slap-bang, 
Or get celestial shout from Cuana, 

Or howl from lungs of ANaxim P 


Or shall we tune a harp like his, 
Who sang of philosophic lore ; 
Repeating proverbs o'er and o’er, 

And saying this is true, and this 


A fine-drawn thought ? Or say, shall one 
Who sang of love and classic crime, 
In soft alliterative rhyme, 

Come from the hills of Calydon ? 


And yet no Pwan one could raise, 

Could fitly sing the coming stornf; 

When Bateut is bawling for Reform, 
And Rvsseui runs through shambling ways. 


And though a broader day may come; 
Old voices echo on the night, 
Old voices bring the old delight, 

In soft winds blown about a home, 


That haunted by the memory still, 
Shows violets mouldering to decay, 
And sadly falls the new year’s day, 

With windy peals from hill to hill. 


So we to whom all grace belongs— 
The heirs of all the cycles bring, 
Must tune dyspeptic harps, and sing 

The refrain of our fatuous songs. 


And still the hills repeat the strain, 
For now whatever may befall, 
One happy thought is over all, 
The thought that—* Here we are again!’ 





Answers to Correspondents. 


W. S. C.—If we published your sketch about those “ confounded 
War-oflice clerks,’ it would do something more than “ light our study 
fire,” it would probably make it rather hot for you. e drawing is 
alittle better than the taste. 

C. E., Surrey.—Obliged to decline your motto. It looks like the 
puff of a quack done in a hollow way that can be seen through. 

©. Rum.—Contribution, not as far as we can see, rum. 

E. A. L., Cheapside, sends us some lines beginning as follows :— 

I tried my hand at poetry, 
Not doubtful of my powers, 
Mistrusted my ability, 
After working some few hours. 
I tried my hand at verse, 
Showed it to a friend ; 
Said he “I’ve ne'er seen worse,” 
Which much did me offend. 
At the risk of offending E. A. L., we must confess that wo think his 
friend was ri;rht. 

Lozp No Zoo.—You had better alter your title to “ No Go.” 

W. T., Manchester.—Your clock notion does not strike us. 

J. J., Walsall, says he “encloses an idea;”’ but he appears to have 
thought better of such extravagance as there is no idea to be found in 

is MS. 

H. T. R.—Copy declined—the only fun we could find in it was on 
the back of each sheet—a note-paper heading, ‘“‘ Middlesex Election, 
Lorp Ranze.acu’s Committee Room.” We did not know his lordship 
was a man of letters, but he appears to have laid in a stock for a large 





correspondence. 

J. H. C.—Your contribution is excessive in length. Our printer 
says the prospectus of the “ Early Rising Association” would be a long 
time “ getting up.” 


H. F. A., Upper Sydenham.—We have received your joke about 
the police—p’lice don’t repeat the offence. 
Jacxo.—Your “ Northumberland Lion” won't do—it is only the 


It may well be a Debt-ford, for the first | skin with yourself inside. 


Asrizs Mixznva Piaxz.—We wish your point were plain also. 


eerie, SC LLL, LLL 
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AN ARTISTIC CONVERSAZIONE. 


A CONVERSAZIONE, as 8 rule, is a dismal gathering of gentlemen very 
uncomfortable in evening suits, and high-boned dames of forbidding 
exterior. These Sestchel people appear doomed to n internally 
over portfolios of pictures or glass cases of curiosities, and to move 
about in a melancholy meandering, taking occasional refreshment (*) 
in the form of Gensidiy lemonade, and tertiary-formation cake. But 
a conversazione at the Hang’em Chambers (so styled in honour of the 

ing committees at the various exhibitions) is nothing of that sort. 
High-boned females there are none, the only ladies present being the 
Venus de Medici, very black with smoke, on a high shelf, and one or 
two pretty faces in the pictures. The gentlemen are not condemned 
to sable and swallow-tail. As they are artists, they dress very much 
how they like, and the designer of costumes for Mr. May, when ex- 
hausted by a run of new pieces, might come here to refresh himself | 
with some novel ideas in that line. Of cake and lemonade, thank | 
geeepems, there is none, but there are huge flagons of ale and lots of | 
read and cheese, and a very garden of salad, mixed by an artist with | 
an eye for colour. 

But the real treat—always excepting the jolly art-gossip with men 
who are not ashamed of their art, and won't pretend to be—is to be 
found on the walls and on the semicircle of easels under the horseshoe | 
of gas-jets round the model-throne. These are the oil paintings in | 
this room—hazes at sea, by a marine painter; fanciful fairy pictures | 
that send you into fits of admiration ; landscapes; figures ;—all going | 
to the British Institution these are. In the inner-room there are | 
water-colours—they are going to the Dudley Gallery ;—some capital | 
ones by Beginwell, and some sunsets, and some bits of water, and more 
figures. It is no use to attempt to go through them in detuil, for your 
mind is a kaleidoscope after the struggle you have had to get round | 
the room. And then there are the portfolios of sketches to turn over | 
—and then more art-gossip—and, yes—no! Yes, that certainly was 
the odour of the herb. Wili I have acigar? Won't I have a cigar ? 

Yes, these conversaziones are a decided improvement on the ordi- 
nary inflictions that goby thatname. And when yon meet them again 
in the exhibitions, the pictures you have seen here will be like old 
friends, and remind you of the pleasant evening you spent together. 
When you see those i 1 
institution, you will feel quite proud of being on a nodding acquaint- 


| of Captain Thos. Musgrave. 


retty stall-girls sitting in the sun in the British | 
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ance with them, and you'll say to Brown, who is with you, “Jolly 
girls, aint they? I saw them at the Hang’em before they were quite 


finished. Very sunny and nice!”’” And Brown will envy you, and he 
will have reason to do so, for you have spent a jolly evening in the 
pleasant society of clever men—and that’s a treat not to be had every 


ae in! What? ‘ The editor's compliments, and he'd be glad of 
that copy for the last page.” Hang editors—confound copy! And I 
could have gone on gossipping about art—there, take it! Literature’s 
a bore. Why isn’t life all studios, and easels, and lay figures, and 
Hang’em Conversaziones, and beer, and bread, and cheese, and celery, 
and cigars? Well, I really can’t say. 

Literary Mem. 

Captain Mvuscrave’s journals are about to be published by Messns. 
Loekwoop, under the following title :— 

** Castaway on the Auckland Isles: a Narrative of the wreck of the Grafton and 
of the Escape of the Crew after Twenty Months’ Suffering, from the Private J ournals 
Together with Some Account of the Aucklands. Also 
an Account of the Sea Lion and its habits. Originally written in Seal’s Blood, a5 
were moat of Captain Musgrave’s journals, Edited by John J. Shillinglaw, 

Our contemporaries, in speaking of the book, have omitted to men- 
tion that it will contain a fac-simile of a page of the journal, duly 
authenticated by CaprarN Musorave in the usual form—‘* Witness 
my hand—and Seal.” 
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IN VINO VERITAS. 


Mr. Portly (wine merchant):—“ Goop MORNING, SIR. 
y ’ 
HAD THE PLEASURE OF AN ORDER FROM YOU LATELY.”’ 


Ar. Flintskin :—“* Tus ract 1s, Mr. Portiy, I've Lert Orr DRINKING 


WINE.’ 


[N.B.—Flintskin is unconsciously speaking the truth, for he has of late been buying 
__—_—an ings G8 ORES SRRNGO A CORN FROM: ETE. at twenty shillings a dozen from Messrs. Hambro Mingle and Co.) | 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Tue taste and liberality displayed in the mounting of Messrs. | gessed no single qualification for the 


Best and BeELLInGHAmM’s new burlesque, Princess Primrose, do honour | 
to the Olympic management. The dresses are gorgeous, and the | 
scenery leaves nothing to be desired. The piece was played with 
great vivacity on the first night, and very favourably received by a 
crowded house. Miss Farren danced and sang her best, and looked | 
so nice in blue satin. Muss Foote was the prettiest prince in the | 
whole world, and looked sonice in crimson. Miss Leicu was graceful, | 


Miss SuERrDAN statuesque, and Miss Everarp, a new-comer, sang 
f 


charmingly, in which respect (and one other) she reminded us o 
Ausont. The heavy ruffian of transpontine melodrama was humor- 
ously carieatured by Mr. F. Younoe, but the part is unworthy of this 
clever actor. Mn. R. Sovran, who nearly lost his life during the first 


performance, through the clumsiness of a carpenter, extracted a good | 


deal of grotesque fun from the representation of that evil genius 
without whom no fairy-tale is complete. 

And the dialogue? A word or two concerning the share of Messrs. 
Best and Beiiineuam in this burlesque. 

It has now and then befallen us, in the course of our brilliant and 


useful career, to meet with exceedingly dull persons who, on finding | 


themselves by pure accident in the society of wits, have made ghastly 
efforts to imitate the tone of their company, in de ‘spite of nature, and 
in defiance of art. Sometimes the offenders have been held up to 
merited ridicule for their unseemly conduct ; sometimes they have been 
treated with quiet contempt. In ‘private circles it matters ‘little which 
course is pursued. ‘The crime, however, is occasionally committed in 
public, under which circumstances the fo rmer is the only treatment to 
adopt. It becomes the business of critics (those wsthetic detectives 
who guard the pe ople’ s tastes instead of the people’s pockets) to bring 
the criminals to justice. When Prince Camaralzaman, 4 very pointless 


and vulgar fairy piece, was produced at the Olympic, we thought it 


VOL. U. 
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OVER THE WAY. 


Wuen from sweet dreams you rise, 
Careless I turn my eyes, 

Merely in play, 
Anxious each morn to see 
If you are watching me 

Over the way! 


Sometimes you steal a look 
Off from that horrid book, 

Often unkind 
Sunbeams—so golden bright— 
Dazzle your eyes with light ; 

Down goes the blind 


When you select a seat 
Why move your parrokeet 
Out of its place, 
| Merely te see my rage 
When that obstructive cago 
Hides your sweet face ? 


Then that herbarium, 
And your aquarium 
Should not be set 
Close to the window ledge 
On which you train a hedge 
Of mignionette. 


JONES, on our second floor, 
May be an awful bore, 
Still, is it fair 
Ne’er my poor eyes to bless 
With visions of a dress— 
And, ah! such hair? 


Come, then, don’t be unkind, 
Peep from your window-blind 
Every day. 
Must I appeal in vain ¢ 
Smile to me once again 
Over the way! 





A SPORTIVE QUESTION. 


Wuat is the difference between this paper and Jem 
Mace ? 
The one has wit and fun, the other has “ fit’ and won. 


| our duty to express a hope that the authors of it would write better 


It was evident that they pos- 
task they had attempted. They 
_had no right whatever to associate themselves, even by the nature - 
their productions, with brilliant and refined writers, and according 
they were warned off the ground. The warning has been disregard By 
the authors of Prince Camaralzaman a have written again, od 
have not written better. Again is their di 6 dull and their versi- 
fication slipshod. Again are their ale ut stay, here is one of 
them which will haunt us till we die. Never mind the context, look 
at the rhyme: 


in future, or would not write at all. 


ae this course, 
~~ whiskers(!! /) 
Another, but not half so bad, is “eye fill” and “ trifle.”” A glance 
at the playbill of Princess Primrose will repay the trouble. The name 


of Simple Simon is there converted into Zimple Zimon, in the belief, we 
presume, that this change renders it irresistibly funny. Characters are 
called Beautee and Uglee, because of course it would not be nearly so 
humorous to call them Beauty and Ugly. By the way, we suppose 
these two names are intended to form a subtle antithesis, but seeing 
that one is a substantive and the other an adjective, the antithesis can 
hardly be looked u 7. as a piece of logical perfection. We might 
multiply examples of this graceful trifling, but as it is not our inten- 
tion to fight these gentlemen with their own weapons, we will carefully 
refrain from becoming dull. 

We shall express no second hope respecting Messnus. Baer and 
Betumouam. Probably they will write again. That they can write 
worse we do not believe possible, and that they will write better we 
dare not expect. We only trust that when their next work is produced 
at the Olympic Theatre, the management will not show them the cruel 
kindness of wasting as much time and money upon it as we have seen 
wasted upon L’rincess P’rimrose, 


















































TOWN TALK. 


By rue Sacnterer vy Society. 


HERE seems promise of a 
lively session. Lorp Rvs- 


and the Government 
stand or fall by the Re- 
form Bill they intend to 
introduce, so we may ex- 
pect a good fight on that. 
Should Jamaica tell a- 
gainst him, as I fancy it 
will, he will probably be 
beaten, and the Tories 
will come in, and then we 
shall be sure to have a lot 
of Liberal measures pass- 
ed. ‘The little whispers 
about the Budget are very 
cheerful—let us hope, at 
all events, that that will 
become an accomplished 
fact before the Ministry 
is beaten. 

Bravo, little Chiii! Spain has had a warmer from the Chilians 
that will make her cry “Pickles!’"” ‘The Esmeralda, Captain 
WirLiraAmMs-—-the name sounds English—has captured one of ApMIRaL 
Panersa’s ships in the most brilliant manner. With its disturbances 
at home and its reverses abroad, the Land of Hidalgos must be rather 
gloomy at present. It is very evident that the British leader-writer 
knows very little about Spanish politics. A rebellion has been going 
on for a week or ten days, at this present writing, in a large European 
State but not a paper has devoted a leaded column of Icader to it. A 
few half-terrified allusions have escaped some organs, but it looks very 
much as if journalism were not posted up in the delicate state of 
Spanish affairs—and it is really a funny business, for the Queen has 
refused to sign a sort of proclamation of outlawry against Pxim, who 
is actually in arms against her Government. 

I must say that I am disgusted with the Court Martial on the 
Captain of the Bu/ldog. I have often said that these Courts consist of 
old noodles, but I hoped they were superannuated English soldiers or 
sailors; but this particular one must have consisted of old women from 
the Admiralty. The high praise bestowed on some of the officers, 
while others, who deserved the highest honour, as they had the 
greatest risks to undergo, were excluded, is most unfair. I hope, if 
the Captain be dismissed the ship,—I can hardly believe the sentence 
will be confirmed—that the public will let him understand clearly that 
the verdict of a body more incapable, if possible, than a jury—say the 
jury in the Hint ¢. Finngpy caso—does not injure him in the eyes of 
his country. 

Tur Trustees of the Pranopy Fund have issued a neat little 
pamphlet detailing the course they have taken in the disposal of the 
money entrusted to them for the poor. I quite approve of their 
having given their chief attention to the struggling poor—the class a 
step ubove the pauper—but I cannot help thinking they might, with 
the large sum they administer, do something for the latter. ‘Then, 
again, I fancy, the rent they ask for their rooms, however superior 
they may be, is a little too high. But they have done a great deal, 
and though they seem to run too much in one groove, can make out a 
cood case. They appeal at the close of the pamphlet against Poor 
Rates and such ievies, but so long as they do not directly aid the 
pauper I don't well see how they can claim exemption. 

‘Tne father of English draughtsmen, the successor, as well as the 
friend and pupil, of Bewreok—Wiutiiam Harvey, died at Richmond on 
Saturday week, and was buried last Thursday, in the cemetery at the 
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seL has pledged himself 
to | 
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FUN. 
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—s— oo ee Renner errr a 


same hour and on the same day that his old co-labourer, Sim CHARLES | 


Eastlake, was consigned to English earth. Wuttram Haxvey had 
reached the ripe age of seventy, and had seen the art, which he some 
years since handed over to his admirers and imitators to promote, 
reach a position that he could have little expected in the days when he 
learnt engraving under quaint Tuomas Bewicx, at Newcastle on Tyne, 
the place of his birth. 

Or course every body is talking of the Pal/ Mall's amateur-casual. [ 
consider the articles clever, but the good they can do (always excluding 
the increase of that paper's circulation) is slicht, when compared with 
the unnecessary horrors inflicted on the sensitive reader, who is not 
accountable for the evil, and powerless to remedy it. I must say that 
there are some things in the articles that only a man who cou/d go 
through the mutton-broth-bath ordeal would have had the taste to 
write. 
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as if the writer had not been accustomed to a brougham, less accustomed 
to that than a casual ward almost, from the importance he gave to it. 

ree .- . . + 

Ine absurdity of the testimonial mania has never been more 
amusingly and yet gravely exposed than in the report in a country 
paper of the presentation of a silver snuff-box to a Mr. Joun Sain, of 
Galashiels, by the operatives of that town—and for what, think you? 
For his “straightforward and resolute conduct in refusing to remove 
his pig-stye when it, with others, was ordered to be taken away by 
the burgh inspector.’’ Of course there was great specchifying at the 
presentation, and the chairman, “after alluding to the momentous 
circumstances which had called forth such a demonstration of esteem,” 

** Po nted out the independent and firm attitude assumed by Mr. Smail, gave it as 
his opinion that Mr. Smail had conferred a benefit on the inhabitanis which coule 
hardly be over-estimated, and concluded by presenting him with the magnificent 
snuff-box. ‘the box was of solid silver, beautifully wrought, and bore upon the 
lid the appropriate and suggestive imscription—‘ Presemted to Mr. Smail from the 
operatives of Galashiels; 1865.’ ” 

‘The inscription might have been appropriate, but I see no suggestive- 
ness in it—not a hint of pig-stye. The report continues :— 

** In the course of aferling rep'y, Mr. Smail said it was with difficulty he could 
bring himself to believe that any slight efforts he had made to defend the rights of 
the people of the town to keep pig-sties could entitle him to such a touching and 
valuable mark of their regard.’”’ 

Isn't this funny? I shall never hereafter read of a testimonial to 
any one for “ benefits which can hardly be over-estimated,”’ without 
thinking of a pig-stye. 








A BALLAD OF THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Srr Gatimarray was a gallant knight 
Of Kine Artuvr’s Table Round; 

In feats of daring his sole delight 
From morn till eve he found. 


In search of adventure fared he forth 
On his horse, a noble beast, 

He wandered South, he wandered North, 
He wandered West and East. 


He slew the Knight of the Golden Crest, 
And sacked his hall and lands 

(‘I’or however glory fills his breast, 
A knight some coin demands). 


Ife seized the Knight of the Silver Studs, 
And his jewels and gold, of course ; 

ITe unseated the Knight of the Lily Buds, 
And carried away his horse. 


Oh, he was a hero stout and bold, 
In the good Kinc Antuvuk’s days; 
In those fine romantic times of old 
That so many people praise. 


And when he died, he was sorely wept, 
And buried with pomp and state, 

In a gorgeous abbey where calmly slept 
All England's good and great. 


And there he lies, with his crosséd legs, 
In his corslet and coat of mail; 

But had he lived in our time, ‘‘1 feggs!”’ 
‘Which I quote from an ancient tale,) 

The Police would have nailed him, as sure as eggs, 
And the Beak would have scent him to jail. 


— 


Faute de Quoi! 


Ir appears there is a new system of duelling in France. 
principals write their names on slips of paper, which are folded and 
thrown into a hat. He whose name is drawn from the hat first 1s 
called on to blow out his brains at the expiration of a certain pre-ar- 
ranged period. ‘This is areally excellent plan. The man who would 
consent to adopt the system might be allowed to try and blow out his 


The two 


| brains with impunity. 


| 


The mention of the brougham, too, was in bad taste—it was 





A FRENCH TRIP. 

Bopoens, who reads his fashionable intelligence regularly, wants to 
know whether “ Le Legs” of Mantvavux, mentioned in the Guurt Journal 
as having been performed recently at the Tuileries before the QUEEN 
or PortvGAL, is a ballet. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We opened Zhe Masonic Press with something like a feeling of awe, 
not being initiated ourselves into a craft which is as distinguished for 
mystery as it is for brotherly love and unity. The first thing we 
came on was a green slip of paper with a cryptogram so transparent 
that any reader of the puzzle-pages of a juvenile magazine could de- 
cipher it in half a minute. 

The opening article is entitled ‘‘ Number One ’’—rather an odd title 
for the organ of a society which professes to decry selfishness. The 
next article, ‘“‘ Live and Let Live,” is still more singular. It describes 
how Brotuer A. tried to cheat Brotuer B., and how they went to 
law, and then to a compromise ; and how one Brother gave the other 
Brother promissory notes, and didn’t meet them, and was sold up: 
further, how one Brother being about to start Zhe Masonie Press, the 
other Brother sets his lawyer, Brorner C. Horstry (described as 30°, 
but it is not stated whether of latitude or longitude), at him, and how 
writs and threats and bad spirit are flying about among the members of 
this most fraternal body. Why even the printer is Warr! 

When we had finished this paper we thought that at last we should 
come to smooth sailing—but not a bit of it. There follows a letter on 
“Masonic Reform,” which is very warm on the topic; speaks of dis- 
content, and fierce denunciations a /usus natura (sic) and a dead 
donkey—which our readers will admit is streng language. Presently 
we oome to an article on “ Conservatism in Freemasonry,’ where we 
read abcut ‘‘ upholders of Fogeydom and Radicals.” Then there isa 
space alloted for ‘‘Correspondence,” in which the Editor is evidently 
prepared for such fierce controversies that he takes great pains to ex- 
plain that he is not responsible for what occurs between corresponding 
brothers. By and by we have a bit of verse, described as poctry, in 
which an attack is made on the Masons of a certain district because 
they won't allow smoking in their Hall; and lastly, in “* Notices to 
Correspondents,” we find the Editor defying the thunder :— 


‘* P.M. and Wec.—The report of your lodge meeting having appeared in a loeal 
newspaper, shall, if you will send us a copy of the paper, be transferred to the 
columns of Tae Masonic Press. We have in this number inserted one such 
announcement which was sent us anonymously—perhaps as a trap—for the purpose 
of giving the official you mention an opportunity to put his threat into execution, 
of ‘ having us expelled from the craft,’ if we dared, even, to reprint what had ap- 


peared in any paper.”’ 


Altogether, from beginning to end, we find nothing but wrangling 
and litigation, which are anything but creditable to a brotherhood 
professing love and unity. 

A glance at the wrapper informs us that the editor is “‘P. M. 30°.” 
To our unenlightened mind this would seem to mean that he is something 
after noon, in which case he ought to know the time of day better than 
to expose the weaknesses and squabbles of the craft to the sneers of the 
uninitiated. 

We have received the third volume of the Autographic Mirror, for 
which a far more handy form has been adopted than was selected for 
the earlier volumes. The book is excellently turned out, and will 


ee 


form an ornament for the drawing-room table, where it may be opened | 


to beguile the leisure minutes of a morning caller—or it can hold its 
place in the library, where it will be studied as it deserves to be. Very 
little falling off is observable—indeed, there are some autographs in 
the volume more curious and valuable, perhaps, than an y in the 
previous ones; but in one or two cases the editor has not been stern 
enough to prevent third and fourth-rate celebrities from getting little 
puffs of themselves, by the loan (from their “ collections’’) of letters 
addressed to them by other third and fourth-rate celebrities. The work 
is such a noble one, and has been so admirably managed, that we feel 
sure when this is pointed out it will not occur again. If small people 
want to get notoriety by publishing their private correspondence, they 
should be allowed to do so, at the usual charge, in the advertisement 
pages of the Mirror, which would be cut off in the binding. 

The Frog's Parish Clerk (Low and Marston) is an amusing fable for 
young—and old—with some exquisite illustrations by a German 
artist. There are a great many vulgar errors evidently running 
about in the world touching “‘ King Log and King Stork,” and “ The 
Frog that would a-wooing go.” These Me. Axcuer has taken the 
greatest pains to point out, and he has laid the real facts of the case 
clearly before his readers in a manner which completely rehabilitates 
the frog-race in general, and Rowley in particular. History is full of 
misrepresentations which need the labour Mr. Arcuer has bestowed 
on natural history, and his book may therefore be placed in the hands 
of our children to teach them not to give too ready a credence to the 
accounts of biassed chroniclers. They will learn to balance facts, and 
to refrain from condemning even a Rowley as a disobedient child until 
they hear both sides of the story. 


PALL SQUARE. 
a Pays stated last week, in reference to the extradition treaty, 
at “ Leicester-square must be put down.’ It can't be very much 
lower than it is. 


En Eee 
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CONTINUATIONS OF DRAMATIC HISTORIES. 
Tus Honeymoon. 


Tus Dvxe or Aranza paid dearly, indeed, for his idiotic scheme. 
His friends had long suspected his sanity, and his concluding act of 
folly in pretending to his beautiful and high-minded wife that he was 
only a poor rustic, and that his title was an empty assumption, con- 
firmed them in their suspicions. If anything were still wanting to 
prove that the unfortunate Duke was a drivelling idiot, it would be 
found in the fact that he selected the most preposterous servant in his 
household to represent him during his seclusion with Jutiana. His 
excellent wife bore with his eccentricities as long as she was able, but 
eventually she found herself compelled to get a lunacy commission to 
sit upon the unfortunate man, and he was formally declared incapablo 
of taking care of hie affairs. He did not long survive the deprivation 
of his liberty, but died at an early ago in an obscure lunatic asylum, 
a hopeless idiot. 

Juuiana, his excellent wife, was not guilty of the h risy of pre- 
tending to grieve very seriously for the loss of a husband who had 
played so contemptible a trick on her. Within three months of his 
death she was quoted as the merriest widow in all Madrid, and at the ex- 
piration of six months she gave her hand and heart to her husband's old 
dependant, the faithfal and intelligent Jacavegs, who, in consideration of 
the aptitude he had shown in the temporary discharge of the Duke's 
duties, had been created Duke of Aranza. They lived long and 
happily together, and had many children. 

In marrying Zamora, Rotawpo was severely punished for his 
wearying tirades against women at large. No man who knew any- 
thing at all about women would have been such a fool as to — ma a 
forward girl, who, unknown to him, and disguised in male attire, had 
followed him to the wars as his serving lad. Such a young lady must 
necessarily have become much too familiar with barrack-room conver- 
sation and habits to have made a modest and ladylike wife, and in 
marrying Zamora, Cartarn Rotanpo married one of the most bold- 
faced and unblushing young minxes of that or any other time. She 
soon appeared in her true colours. Her taste for masquerading never 
left her, and there was not a dal masgué in all Madrid at which she 
was not a conspicuous figure. This gave Rotanpo much pain, and 
for many months his life became a burthen to him. At length, how- 
ever, she cloped with Lorez, and eventually became known as a suc- 
cessful sensation novelist. 

That cowardly sneak, the Counr Montatnan, whose disgraceful 
dodges to get at his love's opinion of him must stamp him with the 
contumely of every right-thinking man or woman, never lived happily 
with his cunning wife Votanre. A woman who could be mean- 
spirited enough to marry a man whom she had discovered firstly in the 
disguise of a monk who had come to confess her, and subsequently 
in ambush behind his own picture in order to hear her apostrophize 
it under the impression that she was alone, was not the sort of woman 
who would be likely to make a valuable wife. In point of fact she 
only married Count Monta.nan for his title, and he married her for 


her money. He became very suspicious of her, and was- perpetually 


| engaged in laying traps to detect her in some act of backsliding. 


Eventually he was killed by an indignant hidalgo who had discovered 
him in the act of listening at a keyhole, while he (the hidalgo) was 
engaged in conversation with VoLANTE. : 

Lamrepo, the apothecary, never got over his annoyance at being in- 
variably cut out of all theacting editions. He made this grievance the 
subject of a petition to the local Lord Chamberlain, representing that 
by his repeated excision he lost a most valuable advertisement. How- 
ever the Lord Chamberlain refused to interfere, so he emigrated to 
Italy, and in defiance of all chronology, was the very apothecary who 
eventually supplicd Romeo with his deadly draught. 


THROBLINGS OF THE HEART. 


I wovrip I were a fish, 
That I might swim to thee; 
And may I breathe a wish 
That you'll remember me? 
I'd choose to be a pianoforte, 
If I might be a flower; 
I'd gently close my petals—no, my pedalsa— 
At twilight’s dewy hour. 


If I were King of France, 
Or, better, Pope of Rome, 

I would not wish to be the Pope, 
Nor weeping maids at home. 

I would I were a boy again, 
Lorn in a bower; 

Oh, breathe on it softly, 
It dies in an hour. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION QUES 


Old Fooudle :—* NoTuING LIKE ATHLETIC SPORTS, MY DEAR BOY. 


THE CABMAN’S CHILD. 
A Very VPretry Littie Bauiap. 


“‘ Motnzr—oh! mother—you’re pale with fear! 
The night is over, the dawn is here. 

You have wept and watched, but he comes not yet, 
And the morn is dreary, and cold, and wet. 

The rain falls fast and the wind blows wild ; 

I dare not sleep,”’ cried the Cabman’s Child. 


“‘ Courage—oh! courage—Anpo.pruvs, dear, 

Though morn be rainy, and cold, and drear; 

For your father loveth to ride by night, 

But he seeks the pillow by morning's light.” 

Cried the Cabman’s Child, ** What a cheerless life !”” 
“Right, right you are,” said the Cabman’s wife. 


** Mother—oh ! mother,’’ ApoLruvus cried, 
“‘ Perchance my father has four inside, 
And a cabman loveth an extra fare, 

For 'tis sixpence each, or a bob the pair!’ 
The parent stifled her grief, and smiled 
In a sickly way on the Cabman’s Child. 


’ 


SYMPATHY. 
Tue Kino or Greece is expected shortly at Copenhagen. Of course 
he comes to sympathise with the Kina or Denmanx, who, after the | 
thumping he got in Schleswig-Holstein is the King of Whacks. 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHION. 

Miss MeENKEN is in Panis, it is stated, having bid adieu to the 
English stage without taking a farewell o'dress. The reason is 
obvious—she bade good-bye to it on her first appearance in Mazeppa. 


| Lambeth Baths, Westminster-bridge-road. 


| of November. 
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TION. 


I ALWAYS MAKE A POINT OF GOING UPSTAIRS LIKE THIS! 


Going to Bath with a vengeance! 
Tue Morning Star had, the other day, an article, apropos of the 


| interpretations put on Mr. Bricut’s speech, headed, “ Attempt to 


| Stifle Reform.” 
| or, at the very least, to damp it? Such an attempt has been made, 


What does the Star say to an attempt to drown it— 


according to a report in the Zimes of the 13th, entitled, “ Parlia- 
mentary Reform in Lambeth.” Here is the passage :— 
‘“‘A meeting of the electors and non-electors of the borough of Lambeth, con- 


vened under the auspices of the National Reform League, was held last night to 


consider the subject of Parliamentary Reform. The meeting was held in the 
At eight o'clock, when the chairmzn, 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., took his seat, the large area used as the plunging-bath 
during the summer months was about one-third filled.”” 
And yet the Conservatives say that Reform won't wash! 


— 


The Widow Married. 
A NATIVE widow was married a second time at Bombay, on the 
The relicts of defunct Hindoos having come to the 
Christian opinion that it is better to marry than burn, are setting 


3 
NO 
ord 


. , , . . } 
their faces against Suttee, and are looking about for Suttee-ble seconas, 


Literary Mems. 

The author of Beauties of Tropical Scenery has added to the latest 
edition, Lays nearer Ilome—goose eggs, we presume. We see announce 
a book entitled How to Get Money Quickly or Thirty Ways of Making 4 
Fortune. One of them is, we believe, to publish a worthless guide- 
book to prosperity. 


A RATHER WILD BORE. 
A TUNNEL through the St. Gothard between Switz: rland and Italy 


| has been proposed, and a company is being formed to carry out the 


undertaking. Considering that it will be more than nine miles 0 
length, we wish them “ well through it.” 


—— 
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MRS. EROWN RETURNS FROM THE COUNTRY. 


I pon’ think as ever I felt more glad for anythin’ than when I see 
that pony-shay draw up at Mrs. Bumserry’s door Monday mornin’, 
for to take us to the train, for I'd said to her, “Mrs. Buwperry, 
mum, you will excuse me, but get into your shay-cart agin I will not 
was it ever so,”” She says, “Mrs. Brown, it’s not my intentions for 


- , awn? 6 . - -. - = : i 
to ask you, seein’ as you broke the springs a-comin’ and the mare i8 | and al] along them pebbly paths. 


much knocked about.”’ 
I says, “As to your springs, they could not be much for to break 








like that ; and I'm sure I never Jaid a finger on your mare, as is a | 


wicious brute in my opinion, as will take human life some day with its 
wagaries, Mark my words.” She says, “I don’t think as you knows 
much about horse-flesh.”’ 

I says, “‘ Probable not, through not a-bein’ in the cat’s-meat line,” 
as shet her up pretty quick, and seemed for to sour her like, for she 
wasn't pleasant no more. I heard her with my own ears a-sayin’ to 
the man as I must go to the rail the time as suited her, for she wasn’t 
goin’ to have her cattle dragged to death for nobody. 
a little after nine, for Brown he would walk by the fields. I didn’t 
break my heart to wish that old skin and grief good-bye, as I hopes 
my gal will get on with. 

I never did see such a hill as we went up; it’s lucky as it was dark 
when we come down it, for I’m sure I should never have got to the 
bottom alive. As to that I didn’t think as ever we should get up it, 
and I do believe as I should be there now stickin’ in a rut if it hadn't 
been as a man as was ploughin’ come and helped us out. I had to 
walk up nearly all the steepest part with a thick gownd, two shawls, 
and my velvet cape, let alone carryin’ my bandbox, as had my new 
bonnet and cap in, as I couldn’t trust in that shay, as everythin’ kep’ 
a-tumblin’ out on, and that’s the way as my umbrella come to be 
missin’, for the way that pony took that shay up the hill were sur- 
prisin’, he kep’ a-walkin’ zig-zag like and over heaps as turned every- 
thin’ out twice. 

It’s a mercy as I was walkin’, or I should have been pitched out 
over and over agin on that hill, and there wasn't nothin’ for to keep 
you from rollin’ from bottom to top. I never see such foolishness not 
a-cuttin’ it down, as is growed up out of all reason for a thoroughfare, 
but what can you expect from them poor half-starved creeturs with 
nine shillins a-week for eight to live on. Why, I calls it murder, 
and so it is, whatever they may say, and wonders the poor stands it, 
when I see some of them grand houses where the squires lives, with 
their ’osses and their ’ounds a-tearing all over the place artera poor bit 
of a fox, as might be shot easy like a dog, and was nearly my death, as 
we come upon ’em in a lane in their red coats and shoutin’ like mad, 


and them ‘ounds like wild beastes, and a fellow come slap over the | 


edge, ‘oss and all, that mudded as was disgraceful. 

I says, “‘ Well, if you was to come over my place like that I'd make 
you pay for it;’’ for I was a-restin’ by a gate just as they come on 
me all of a bounce just as I was a-sayin’ a few words to a old party as 
was breakin’ stones, though seventy-nine, not as I could make out 
much as he said through never havin’ been taught to speak proper, as 
however could he in that outlandish place; but, bless you, he seeme 
to be quite pleased at the sight of them ‘unters and their ’ounds, and 
begun a-shoutin’ too. 

It's a mercy a8 we wasn’t both tore to bits, for however should 
them dogs know whether you're a fox or a Christian, as the sayin’ is. 
When they was gone I was all of a-tremble for the pony, shay, and 
the boy as was drivin’, but law, the boy if he didn’t climb up a tree 
and keep a-watchin’ them ’unters ever so far. So I says, ‘‘ We shall 
miss the train.’ He says, “That you won't,” a-grinnin’. 

Well, we got on pretty well arter that to the station, andif we hadn't 
gota hour and a-half to wait, as I calls downright shameful in Mrs. 
Bumperny, as the boy said did it a-purpose through wantin’ of him 
back. You never see sucha station; nothin’ but a shed to set under 
outside and a thorough draft inside through the fire bein’ between 
two doors, as was opened constant. 

The boy he went back in course, and wherever Brown had got to I 





any one to see without no showin’, and no great sight arter all, only 
there's a deal too much on it to be pleasant, as wants buildin’ over, 
and how they gets on without gas or pavin’-stones I can’t think. 
So Mr. Grurs he says, ‘‘ We must have you down here in the summer, 
Mrs. Brown, we'll show you life.” , i 

I says, “I thank you kindly, but summer wouldn't never suit me 
down here with no shady side of the way, and dust as must poison, 
I couldn't walk was it ever so.” 
I’m glad as the train was a-startin’, for I was dyin’ fora drop of 
somethin’ for to take the chill off me, and Brown had got a wake 
work bottle in his pocket. 

The drop as I took made me feel more comfortable certainly, and on 
we went for to ketch the train at Exeter, where I wanted refreshments, 
as wasn't possible through bein’ late, and the train for London 


| a-waitin’. 


We did stop everywhere, but only once for ten minutes, and T got 


‘a cup of tea with a bit of cold beef; but just as I'd took a sip if they 


| 


_and opens the kitchen-door for me. 


couldn’t think; it was only just ten, and the train wasn't till a | 


quarter to twelve. 
I don’t think as ever I was so uncomfortable, for, though not cold, 


' 


| 


So off I was by didn’t ring a bell, and we was all hurried back to the train, and got 


in; but, bless you, we didn't start for quite long enough for me to 
have swallowed my tea, as I had to pay for, with nothin’ but ono 
mouthful of beef and a bit of bread and butter, and obligated for to 
take a little out of the wicker-work bottle. 

It was just on eight when we got to the station, and I do think the 
cab home was the wust of the journey, though glad to see Londar™: 
agin. When we got to our door the cabman he give a ring, ana { 
says, “ Let me out,” and give a look up at the house nat'ral. “ Well, 
to be sure,’ I says, “they've got gas enongh, as I suppose is hard at 
work a-clearin’ up, as will always put things off till last, and not 
expectin’ me home till the Tuesday.’ 

As they didn't answer the bell I walks up the steps to the front 
door, and hears 'em a-singin’ and m’ like a madhouse. So I 
ups and gives a knock at the door that loud us soon stopped their 
singin’, and then a voice says, ‘‘ Who's there ?” 

I says, “‘ Open the door this moment ;” but I only heard a scufilin’. 
So I says to Brown, ‘ Just seo if that kittchen-winder’s fastened,” as 
it did not prove to be, so he throwed it and was in ina instant, 
So I bustles up the stairs and 
meets Mrs. Wavtis full butt, as was that far gono in liquor enough 
to knock you down. 

I says, “‘ Whatever is the meanin’ of such goin's-on?” She only 
gives a scream and tumbles candle and all for’ard on to me, and if 

snown hadn't been a-follerin' close behind would have swep’ me 
down the kitchen-stairs. So I gives her a shove as made cher get 
out of my way, and walks into my parlours, as was a sight, for if 
there wasn’t three fellars in clay pipes, and one layin’ on the sofa, as 
was the pot-boy, and two other parties, one elderly, as the sayin’ is, 


,and Mary ANN, as busts out a-screamin’, and sayin’ as it warn't her 


doin’, but all Mns. Wauuis and only her mother. 

I’m sure the sight of that room and the company give me that turn 
as I couldn't get no words out till I heard Brown a-orderin’ them 
fellars for to step it. 

At last I says, ‘Many Ann Topsertt,”’ as were her name, “ leave 
this house you do this night; and if it is only your mother she can 
take you; and then the old lady begun for to beg and pray, but I 
says, “‘Be off with the whole lot. Send for your things in the 
mornin’. 

As to Mrs. Wattis, she'd stept it somchow, I rather think through 
the pot-boy, as was her nephew. 

It nearly broke my heart to see what they'd been and used, to say 


| nothin’ of wreck and ruin, and my bright copper kettle full on the 
fire burnt as black as a coal, and the things as was on the table you 


never did, black puddins and sprats, with baked potatoes and beef 


sausages, with odds and ends, and the smell of rum and baccy frightful. 


Well, it give me such a turn as I couldn't touch nothin’ but a crust 
with somethin’ warm. 
I says, “‘ Brown, look round as all is safe, and let's get to bed,”’ 
and so we did. 
I must have been fast asleep through bein’ tired when I hears a 
Up I jumps, thinkin’ it was that lot come 
d the hammerin’ a-goin’ on, and 


hammerin’ as woke me up. 
back. I goes to the winder, and hear 


sees a policeman lookin’ up. 


it was raw and damp, as my feet was likewise, through a-walkin’ | 
' don't think it’s thieves, but it’s in your house.”’ 


60 much. 

I asks the yroung man for the refreshments, as only stared and said 
somethin’ as nobody couldn’t make out. Id enough to do for to 
keep my eyes on my packages, as I kep’ a-fancyin’ wasn’t all mght, 
and was that chilled I didn't know what to do. 

It was just half-past eleven when Brown turn dup all of a-glow, 
Sayin’ as he'd had a delightful walk, and had fell in with the 'ounds. 

_ I says, “It's a mercy you're alive for to tell the tale; for I'm sure 
it would have been my death to have fell in with them, it was quite 
enough to sec and hear ’em,” as made Mr. Gives, as is Mrs. Bum- 
PERRY's brother, bust out a-laughin’, as he’d been and walked with 
Brown for to show him the country, as I’m sure is plain enough for 


So I goes to the door and says, “‘ Whatever is it?” Says he, “I 


Well, we listens, and sure enough it was down below. So I leta in 


| the policeman and he goes to the cellar, as Buown had bolted up tight, 


and if there wasn't Mrs. Wavuts, as had slep’ off her liquor on the 
coals, and woke up not a-knowin’ where she was, as had took refuge 


| there in her fright at scein’ me. 


So I give the policeman a glass of somethin’, and sent him home 
with the old faggot, as shan't never darken my doors agin; but I will 
say as them as has homes didn't ought to leave them. 





Tue Latest Tutxo Ovr.—The policeman. 
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MOTLEY’S KINGDOM. 


By Brosert Rowninc. 
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While now and then one (you ’twas rude'll 
Allow) said each sage was a noodle! 


Meanwhile, no less, morning and night 
From all parts of the earth, left and right, 


From north, and from south, east, and west 
For advice—gratis—all the world prest. 


Said the sages, ‘*‘ We're too much admired! 
Let's retire!’’ So the sages retired, 

And then to extremes rushing hotly, 
‘Took cap and bells, bauble, and motley, 


In that disguise guided the throng, 
Not by showing the right but the wrong, 


And found to their wonderment great 
"Tis more easy to keep people straight 


By lashing for errors they make 

Then showing the right road to take. 

And this, don’t you see, is the way 

‘The whole world is governed to day. 

Men have long ceased the sages to pester 
But bow to the rule of the jester. 

Well— Ridentem quid dicere verum 

Vetat ?—if the people will hear 'um! 

So, there, now my story is done 

And the moral! Why, that you see’s Fun. 





critic 


Would 


But the | 
terribly | 


HERE once was 
a time, long 


ago, 


were rulers, 
you know ; 


When men from 


all parts of 


the globe 


them, their 
wisdom to 
probe, 


And ask their 


opinion 
counsel’s 


(no 
‘ 


Like that which 


your lawyer 
in town sells, 


But sapient and | 


noble advice 


- That now you 


can get at no 
price). 


sages 
got 
pestered, 


Tor those they 


advised for 


the best, erred | ® , . . 
; | find himself one penny the poorer for the Glowworm’s article, save and 


In doing their 


hest, then in 


rages 


Laid all of the 


blame on the 
sages; 


IN THE MATTER OF THE GLOWWORM. 


So it appears from the recent verdict in Emery rv. Jewrtt that a | 
who states that “So and so's part was efficiently 
spoken by the prompter,” whereas, in point of fact, the actor was not 
80 prompted, but according to the testimony of the author of the piece, 


———_— $< 


When the sages | 
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Mr. Parcrave Srupson, originated his own dialogue when he forgot 
the author's words—is guilty of a libel. The damages to be received 
by Mr. Emery are assessed at only five guineas, so that that gentleman 
will be the loser, and not the gainer by his action, while the fact that 
the dramatic critic of the Glowworm had the unparalleled audacity to 
say what he thought about a dramatic performance will probably 
bring that journal's criticism into favour with those playgoers who are 
not influenced by the petty considerations of advertisements and press 


| admissions. 


| 


| 


i 


! 
| 


insult the slightest reflection on their performance. 


The contemptible character of most of the press criticisms on dra- 
matic performances is almost proverbial, and when we take into con- 
sideration the external influences which are brought to bear upon a 
dramatic critic as he sits down to write his article, it is difficult to see 
how his criticism can be otherwise than contemptible. In the first 


seek | place he must take care not to offend the management, or his press 


admission will be stopped, and the theatre’s advertisement be with- 
drawn from his paper. In the second place, he is probably on intimate 
terms with all the leading actors, who are a tetchy race of men, 
taking unqualified praise as their due, and regarding as a personal 
So the dramatic 


critic must take care to say nothing that can offend these his chums, 


} 
| 
j 


for tooffend an actor at all on a professional point is to offend him 
mortally. In the third place as all the principal dramatic critics are 
dramatic authors also, they are on friendly terms with all the other 
dramatic authors, and they are naturally unwilling to write one word 
which may tend to disturb a friendship which has, perhaps, been the 
growth of years. And now, to all these powerful influences is added 
the fact that if a dramatic critic dares to write what he thinks, in 
slightly hyperbolical terms, he is subject to a verdict of “‘ guilty of libel,’ 
and its consequences. Fortunately the damages in Mr. Emgry’s case are 
so insignificant, and the untaxed costs of his action probably so great, 
that he will hesitate before he again attempts to bring so paltry an 
action against a newspaper—but insignificant as they are, it is difficult 
to see what special injury they represent. Will any manager hesitate 
to offer Mr. Emery an engagement because the Glowworm considered 
that on one occasion he was imperfect inhis part? Will Mr. Emery, 


' on his retirement from the profession—many years hence, we hope— 


' except only in the expense to which he has put himself in bringing 


his action? And will he be very much surprised should dramatic 
critics henceforth abstain altogether from making any mention of an 
actor so irritable ? 





“WHAT AILS MY LOVE?” 


ANSWERED BY HERSELF. 


Own verdant bank my Mary sat, 
’Mid buttercup and daisy— 
And I reclined, without my hat, 

And felt enthralled, but lazy. 


Bright foliage waved our heads above, 
And many a songster twittered ; 

The streamlet, like our “ course of love,” 
Ran smoothly on, and glittered. 


Simple, yet e’en sublime our fare, 
Ham sandwiches I'd brought her; 

Cape sherry, too, my love had there 
(She likes it, mixed with water). 


Deeply we quaffed our fill of joy; 
Deeply our wine, in glasses ; 

The ham was good :—Can aught annoy 
When time so blithely passes ? 


Stern Fate! as thus in calmest bliss 
My love and I sat eating, 

She paused :—what sudden blight was this ? 
My heart ’gan wildly beating. 


Breathless I ask, ‘‘ Why, why that tear— 
That cheek so brightly flushing— 

That classic brow, so white and clear, 
Deep as the sunset blushing. 


‘That voice so silvery, soft, and low, 
Now tremulous and broken: 

Say, whence this dread o’erwhelming woe, 
Too fearful to be spoken ? 


“ Oh, tell me—tell me quick—the cause! 
Not long sweet Mary hid it: 

W ith deep-drawn sigh she said, “‘ OA, laws ! 
It was the mustard did it.” 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


PEgcKHAM. 


Mr. Nicuotas presents his very friendly and quite cordial compli- 
ments to the Editor of Fun, whose missive (if an exceedingly un- 
called for and peremptorial and individuous note, not even sealed with 
wax, but in a mere gummed envelope like the lowest of the low) did 
not reach him at those temporal premises in Bermondsey which 
shielded for atime your Prophet's hoary head against the pelting of 
pitiless impecuniosity, not to speak of many who would have gladly 
locked me up. 

The best thanks of Mr. Nicnoras are due to that very worthy 
sae Mus. Cuirps, who forwarded the note to the house where the 

rophet now resides, the honoured guest of a relation who has took 
him up. 

Mr. Nicnoras has known the lap of prosperity and he has, if he 
may be allowed the expression, often curled himself up like a dog on 
the doorstep of adversity. But he is now basking in the mild halo of 
the middle classes—a halo that only blooms once in a hundred years 
sixty of which he can vouch for as being within his period. 

The epithets ‘‘ Come, old man, put your best foot foremost, we want 
your Derby selection, and the printers are waiting for your history of 
Knurr and Spell,” may not have been intended as contumelious nor 
designed to bring a tear ; but it was in very different terms, sir, that 
you were once wont to address him; and he will gladly suppose you 
wrote such after dinner, the caliphgravy being of a shambling sort, 
and youth will be served. ‘The Prophet is far too mature a sportive 
cove to grudge any one his fling, but it will not mitigate your dying 
hour to remember that you heaped the more casual and promiscuous 
ashes on a timeworn heart bowed down. 

Thanks to my relative and his commerc‘al antecedents, the Prophet 
now wants for nothing, but will gladly continue his flirtation with the 
Mewses in the columns of your New Serious, and hopes henceforward 
to be able to devote more leisure to the purely literary portion of his 
task, having endeavoured to form a good English style by devoting 
of his days and nights to the study of the Daily Press. 

THE SPORTIVE KALENDER FOR 1866. 
JANUARY. 

It will be within the recollection of our readers that considerable 
sensation was recently created not a hundred miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of London by a heavy fall of snow. Owing (it 
is supposed) to the unwarrantable remissness of the parochial authon- 
ties, than whom I am sure no one more disgraccfully imbecile though 
a little bumptious, the devouring element was allowed to accumulate 
in the public thoroughfares regardless of expense, and bringing out into 
bright relief the steeples of the various churches in the vicinity, and 
there is every reason to believe that the consequences might have been 
serious had not the remonstrances put forward in the columns of the 
public press led to an immediate thaw. ‘The posts and wires of the 


telegraphic companies were laid prostrate with the earth, and the | 


classical Londoners who exclaimed “ Vires acguirit eundo’’ were for 
once mistaken. Even when diligent relays of labourers had restored 
the posts to their accustomed animation, it was often found that the 
electric spark had fled. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the electric spark has since 
returned, at twenty words ashilling. In spite of the most persevering 
enquiries on the part of the authorities at Scotland Yard, the origin of 
the—well, of the fall of snow, if you like—is still shielded in ob- 
securities. But the police are said to be on the track of the offender. 

This brings us to our subject. 

January—sv called from “Janp,’’ a domestic, and “airey’’ her 
Paphian bower—-'s adapted rather iur the youthful sportsman, always 


a good dea! after the manner of a fool, and committing excesses which | 


have afterwards to be atoned for by stethoscopes and post-mortems,— 
than for a mature cove, who, if in affluence, will very properly stop at 
home with a glass of something warm and the columns of the 
Press, Britain's Palladium. 

Courstnc.—There can be no objection to coursing, if you are really 
fond of it, but he tried it himself for the first time soon after Christ- 
mas, and not knowing much about dogs, which always lo k at the 
Prophet as though they had known him at a different epoch of his 
career, and his sight not what it was, andacold day, fe! toh 
to get home to a glass of something warm and the « 
Daily Press, cur island's pride. 


' 
} 
44 Chott 


olurnns of the 


Skxatinc.-—-Nothing can be more seasonab!e, and he was once as fond 
of it as aneling, but at a certain I vou would much rather be safe 
a: home ‘i the columns of the Daily Press, that fourth estate, and 
glass of somet! ing warm. : 

SWIMMIA | have wrote this down because desired by my r lative 
who once v ilver cup. But you don't find y Prophet trying 

» do so. Nicuoas is notasham:d to show his honest old body at the 


te 
Lambeth Baths when such are devoted to legitimate purposes, but you 


Daily 


fue , , 
_ don’t find him going there along of Mr. G. M. Murruy to say that if 


| Mr. -Paut Boots, of Jamaica, ruined white ladies it don’t much 
| matter, and if your Prophet met Mr. Cuamgnovzow he would punch 


| his unpronounceable old head. There! NICHOLAS. 








A BILLIARD LESSON. 


"Twas pleasant on the winter nights 

To see beneath the shaded lights, 
Her golden head bent low ; 

To watch her snowy fingers make 

A tiny “ bridge ’’—and count each “ break,” 
Of such a gentle foe. 


And though she said it was a sin 
To beat her—I could always win, 
To bear such pretty blame ; 
And yet though winning strokes I made, 
It scemed to me as if I played 
A very losing game. 
There's kudos in the rattling strokes 
You make amid a fire of jokes 
From chafling fellow-men ; 
And yet when beauty turns away, 
And points at your more skilful play, 
You've other feelings then. 


NE 
a  ee-eesenesnaee 


No “hazard,”’ that my cunning cue, 
With all my greatest care could do, 
Or lucky “ fluke” might get, 
Could ever equal that I ran 
In playing—miserable man! 
With such a flirting pet. 


And though I lost such heaps of gloves 
In betting with her— when one loves 
Such losing bets are blest. 
And since she teased me night and day, 
I only get at billiard-play, 
The chances of a * rest.”’ 


The “cannon” on the table green, 
Will to a Canon come | ween, 

. Who'll tie me to a wife; 
And she with backers not a fow 
Will quietly put on the “screw,” 

And “ pocket ’’ me for life! 





Answers to Correspondents, 


| RR. 8., Wellingborough.—Your lines—or rather your crino-lines, 
since you “‘ come with a hoop’’—are not in our line. You say “ if we 
think enclosed worthy you are willing to dispose of it’’—so we thus 
| dispose of it at once. 

L. W. R., Glasgow, sends a song which, he says, “ has had amerely 
local publication, which will in no way interfere with its insertion 
in Fun. Won't it? well, we are glad to hear it. 

| Leorotp R.—We sheuld be happy to insert the few words if we 
could find the point—at which to begin. 

A. B. B., Penge.—Your sepia sketch is too profound a brown study 

for us. 

Riagpum Funnipos. 
see it. 

W. C., Waterford.—We are very charitable, but we eannot admit 
a drawing on the ground of its poverty. 

| DPD. K.—The jokes are a little old even for a sonnet—in fact, a little 
too D. K'd. 

J. W. sends “a lover's riddle,” and wants to know “ weather it is 
approved or not.’”” The weather is uncertain just now. 

OC. E. H., Leeda, sends something which he says is not his ‘ maiden 
attempt.’’ Well, if he made an attempt at verse before it could not 
have been much worse than this. 

A. W., Temple.—T oo long-winded, even for “ an ascent of Holborn 
Hill.”’ 

F. M., Burgess Hill., sends an original riddle about a elock and 
credit, ** because it poes on ti k.” He's quite right. It ia an original 
riddle, for it was originally made in the year one. 

“Our H — We saw the fun in that joke when first 
we heard it. ti 

J. R., Liverpool, wishes us to give in our “ amewers ”’ our oj? ui0n of 
a sketch he encloses. We can't, for we bave no opimon of it. 

A. W., Putney.—Your “ Wooden bridges” are more aveh than 


humourous, They wooden do for us, 


° . ® , 
Your letter is so very funny we really can’t 
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’ 1 Ny | understand, but when Suepps added the word “ Loover,” he directed : 

OUR PARIS COMMISSION. 'us. The pictures are very beautiful, but owing to our ignorance of the ; 
No. I.—THE LOUVRE. | language, we can’t always make them out. 


We can’t think what can have become of the literary gentleman. 
Suepps thinks he has run away with a French countess, or has been 
. 7 . | taken up asa conspirator. We should feel obliged if you would make 

Sin,—When we left your office the other day with your blessing | jt convenient to send out by an early post another member of your 
and a cheque all round, I little knew what trials awaited the two staff who is an accomplished linguist; or in case of your not having 
artists attached to the commission. ‘The literary gentleman (the only | the article in stock, will you be good enough to forward a French and 
one who knew French), has disappeared somehow between London English, and English and French Dictionary. Suepps also suggests 
and Paris, and I and Mr. Suepps are in the last-named city without that a box of pois of various common objects, articles of food and the 


By our Specrat ARTIST. 


t 
either an interpreter or a knowledge of the language. But for SHepps’s | ]ike. would be useful. He remembers something like it in Gulliver's 
‘powers of pantomime what we should do it is impossible to say. I | 7ygrels and thinks it might work well. He believes they are pro- 
look on with wonder and admiration when he orders breakfast. He curable at the South Kensington Museum; or, perhaps, it's the 
strikes an attitude, draws his right hand caressingly down his face, Agricultural Hall, for it is so long since he was in England he forgets 
slaps it on his breast, folds the left over it, and wags from side to side. Which. but it’s some place of amusement. 
On the stage this means devoted love. Here it causes the production [We have received from our literary commissioner, who says he 
of coffee and toast. Any unusual extras have to be asked for forwards it through a friend, a long general description of Paris, to- 
artistically—for instance, if you want butter, you have to draw an gether with a hetiliont account of the way in which he and the art 
Irishman, and then they bring a pat. To obtain milk, Sugpps did a | Commissioners have enjoyed themselves in the gay capital. Imagina- | 
wash of sky-blue, whereupon the waiter said “lay,” and we thought tion is a charming trait in an author; but we should, in this instance, 
he was going for eggs, but he brought the right thing, though Suepps prefer a matter of fact report written on the spot toa fictional trip 
says he thinks “lay”’ is pigeon’s milk, used on account of the cattle composed in a coffee-house in Chancery-lane. } 


oe 















plague. 
As Suzpps and I are the only people he and I can talk with, we don’t | ———————________—————— 
hear much news. But we have seen a good deal of Paris by adopting NOTICE. | 





the simple expedient of learning the name of our iiotel, gqing out and - oe a ; a ae 
losing Soeatead, and coming back in cabs. ‘The city, ieee says, | “FUN,” TOUS LES MERCREDIS CHEZ 

reflects great credit on Messrs. Wintiam Beveriey and 8S. May—and Messrs. W. S. Kirkland et Cie, 

what more can you desire? We are not far from the river, where I Rve pg Ricnerrev, No. 27, Paris. | 
thought there were baths, but on trying to explain to the waiter by 









shamming to swim, I found that was a swindle, for he said “ low,’ 

meaning, | suppose, the tide was too low for bathing, and brought me Now Ready, price Twopence, twenty-four pages, on toned paper, being | 

up a large jug of water—as if one could swim in that. an extra Number, with numerous illustrations, 
I send you a sketch of the Louvre. You will observe the high The Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One. 





.udders by means of which Surpns and I got there. I don’t mean that NY Caine Dutt 

; 7 . : ' on . « r an > . rv? ‘Pp . ont i t ons 
we climbed in by the ladders—but Surpps, when we wanted to go The C HEISE AY NUMBER OF FUN, Contatwing Contritw 7 
there, called in the waiter, climbed up my back and standing on well-known Authors. , | ; 
my shoulders began to pretend to paint. At first the garsong didn't ‘‘ Gone from the Helm,”’ on Tonep Paren, price Twopenee. 
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A HINT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Mary Hann:—“ Au, MISSUS MAY TURN OFF THE GAS AT THE METER, 
NEVER WANT FOR A LIGHT IF ONE 


AND LOCK UP THE CANDLES, BUT ONE NEED 
HAS A POLICEMAN FOR A FLAME.” 


FROM OUR STALL. 


It is with much fear and trembling, and with an awful feeling of 
the possible consequences to ourselves that we take up our pen to 
criticise the performances at Drury-lane, the Adelphi, and Strand 
Theatres during the past week, for on the first night of the new piece 
produced at one of those establishments one of the actors was not 
quite perfect in his part. We dare not trust ourselves to speak more 
particularly of this individual shortcoming. ‘The actor in question 
(not for worlds would we breathe his name) forgot his words, looked 
at the prompter, received no help, stammered, glared at the critics in 
the stalls, (who trembled violently), concentrating into that one glare 
the whole laws of libel as interpreted by Mn. Baron Bramwe tr and 
a very common jury, demands for public apologies, Courts of Exchequer, 
declarations with unlimited counts, expensive counsel, cross-examina- 
tions, and perhaps a criminal trial and penal servitude for life. Our 
timidity is enhanced by an opportunity we enjoyed on the occasion of 
the Glowworm trial of hearing how common jurymen who have retired 
toa private room to “ consider’’ their verdict, come to a rational con- 
clusion on the point set before them. We were standing at the door 
of the jury room; the jurymen within were all talking at once, but 
one voice pre-eminent above the others exclaimed, oy 1] give Mx. 
Emery a hundred pounds!” Another replied, “‘ And I won't give him 
apenny!” The first voice rejoined, “Sir, you are a donkey 1” The 
second retorted, “Sir, you’re another!”’ A third voice inter] ont d 
with a suggestion to “ Take a priest’ (query Precedent) ! but despite 
the fact that the suggestion to “take a priest’ was repeat d over and 
over again, no one seemed inclined to take him, and he fell to the 
ground. But the curious part of the affairis, that within three minutes 
of the time when the discussion was at its highest, the whole jury came 
into court with an unanimous verdict for the plaintiff, with five 
guineas damages! 

_ The farce Lending a Hand produced at the Strand Theatre last week 
is from the pen of Mr. Girugrt a Beckett, the eldest son of the late 
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COMING DOWN. 
By a Casvat.! 


Fortune! we've no business done 
Since the notable Year One. 

All my clothes have dropt to rags, 
And my sole is on the flags : 

Even foes won't sew me tears. 
Come! you owe me some repairs— 
Do it handsomely: why, zounds, 
Let us say a thousand pounds. 


I should like a country house— 
Pheasant-coverts—moors for grouse. 
I should like some seven or eight 
Henchmen, at my call to wait, 

I should like a private Hansom : 
Well! suppose I bate your ransom— 
Grant my wishes their fulfillings, 
And I'll say a thousand shillings. 


I should like to be a swell 

Cosy chambers in Pall Mall, 
Handy to a jolly club, 

Where a chap can have a rub. 

I should like such things as these. 
But if not; give what you please— 
(The reduction though’s immense) 
Shall we say a thousand pence ¢ 


Come, I'll drop my tone yet more— 

Lodgings on a second floor. 

Chops or steaks my modest cheer, 

Sometimes grog, and always beer. 

Decent credit at a tailor’s, 

Freedom from all fear of jailors. 

Still you're stern ! Oh, come there are things— 
But, no odds! a thousand farthings! 


I should like some bread and meat— 
Water—I could drink it neat !— 
Clothes to warm my shivering back 
’Gainst rheumatic cramp’s attack— 
Something like a decent bed— 

And a roof above my head. 
Fortune! if I these must lack,—oh ! 
Grant a penny for tobacco! 


~- Se - . — 


Mr. Gitnert Annott A Beckett, and is, we understand, his first 
theatrical production. Its object is to show the awful consequences of 
interested benevolence as wreaked by Mr. Bertronp on Mr. H. J. 
Turner. Mr. Turner, prompted by an anxicty to distinguish him- 
self in the eyes of Miss Mania Simpson, saves Mr. Batrorp, a would- 
be suicide, from drowning, and Mx. Be_rorp consequently claims Mr. 
‘TURNER as an uncle, makes love to Miss Simpson before Mu. Tunnen’s 
eyes, contrives to get £500 from him, and eventually causes him to at- 
tempt suicide in histurn. ‘Vhefarce is cleverly written, the dialogue is 
considerably above the average of that which we are accustomed to find 
in a modern /ever de rideau, and it is capitally played by the Mvrssus, 
Turnex and Betronp, and Misses Simpson and Huoues, ‘The bur- 
lesque, Neliie’s Trials, has been withdrawn from the bills, as the Strand 


audience would insist on regarding it as a serious melodrama, or to put 


it more correctly, perhaps they would insist on not regarding it at all. 

Pipkin's Rustic Retreat is nonsense. But nonsense as it is, it affords 
Mr. Too. an opportunity of playing the part of a terrified cockney, 
and when we have said that we have said enough to show that the 
piece is worth seeing. Really managers should pay a little more attention 
to farce literature. The Yall Mall Gazette has, of late, been very hard 
indeed on the capital /ijretti of the Drury-lane and Covent Garden 
pantomimes. If it would devote a page or two now and then to the 
preposterous nonsense that is to be found in the pieces de circonstance and 
other farces played at the Adelphi and elsewhere, and if our journals 
generally in chronicling the success of a og of the kind, were to 
state how much of that success is due to the literature of the piece, 
and how much to the acting of the. low comedian, they would 
be doing a real service to dramatic literature and to the public 
at large. 

We have only space to mention that a new entertainer, Ma. FLemino 
Noxton, gave his “ Mrs. Perkins's Pic-Nic”’ at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, the other day, in aid of the funds of the Orthoposdic Hospital. 
Mn. Norton was warmly applauded, his impersonation of a lady being 
specially approved. 
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Bi te SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 
SS . r fast whinge the 
yay? ; c 
‘ f \ ( 1Ccnt 
“— | rié 11\ »! ( t x are 


¥ “—— — os ~~ f and trving their new ar- 
a f r{ ; j ve In yur. We I ave had a peep 

ev. We 4x. of the Budget. ‘The wine 
dutv is to be reduced toa 
rm ** bob ca bottle.’’ 
This seems to mean that 
we have a large surplus 
acain. There appears to 
still something un- 
settled in the Ministry, 
and the 
LAYAKD 1S & very un- 


: Tr) % wer) 
Lit bum, th 


‘Tue “* Casnal Contribu- 
tor’’ of the l/l Mall con- 
tinues to be the sensation 
of the hour. ‘There have 
been plenty of rumours 

I all along 
n as the author 

Ragamu fin, 


about him. 
set him dow 
of The Litt 
which to my mind is infi- 
Ne nitely better than the Pall 
Ss Ma/l articles, and in much 

y the business. 





better taste. I must tell a very funny story dpropos of 
A friend of mine tking to a lady ind such a ch rming one !— 
said, wh ked what was the news, “ Oh, one of the contributors to 
the J'ad/ M spent a night in the casual ward at Lambeth Work- 
house?” * I Las he, indeed?” said uly, commiseratingly, ‘* Do 


- 
- 


they pay then so badly as that : 

Miss Euma Hfxupincr, a lady who will be remembered by old 
Adelphi visitors, has returned to Envland, with a defective Yanke 
twang, and ‘“‘orates.” It is not woman's work at all. When dear 
Mis. St verre it t Deramati r itis quite another affan 
she tal f asubject + knows, and tl} ntimenis come from het 
heart and ! but a wo Nn pouty p litical bunkum 1s not 1 
her element, a [imagine Miss KE. Ifa : will tind the stum 
won't di : vill, | daresay, develop into a spiritualist medium, 
ad la Daves , who have been once more completely shown up in 
Ireland. A licht was suddenly struck by a sceptic, and the two men 


supposed to b> bound were discovered running about with the guitars, 
and throwing coats about. 

Tur other day a lad of venteen was charged with stealing a 
cap). The constable who took him in charve said he was a bad charact: Py 
and that he found the following penny publications upon him : 


boy’ 


\ s 


6 ¢ Dare-Dev Dh t ov Ku of t smucelers,’ §The Shadowless Rider: 
or, Th I i ( : hs LP 4 Th Mystery of the Ainw’s Llighwayvy,’ 
a | i Sy \ ha 0 l Kin of the Koad,’ 
*The Original H Way terwards ¢ J het f | : 


Cannot Loup Camppecy'’s Act be brought to bear against these vile 
publications, which are doing so much to diminish the benefits of a 


cheap p. heir demoralizing intluence is clearly shown in 
case, the t [ steals a ip, not beciuse he cannot really atford to buy 


his 


; 


? 


one: bat b ise he wishes to economize and save his haltpenee for thes: 
. . 9 ’ : 2 . . . . , 
elevating serials. The author of the original J. Sheppard and Dick 


Turpin must feel a horror. when he sees to what cxtent the stvle he 
founded has spread. . 

Tue Pull Mall has lately been discussing the pantomimes, and its 
critic (evident!y again not the regular nobleman, but some * casual ’’) 
has fallen into the error of weighing the openings at Covent-rarden 
and Drurvy-lan Thi 
ignoran however compared with his carping at tl versific 
which is much above the ordinary. Now ifthe 2a! Mr// eritic want 
really los tj ] : 
him my copy of Romeo and Juliet, as performed at th 
lieve, some yoars ago. After r ull | 
mtivy wit 

I acways fancied Spurgeon had th ponopoly of “the conver 
comical,” but it appears he hasrivals. I have had forwarded to me th 
programm ries of diseo Le] lin the neighbour- 
hood of Gosw ll-roa 1, and I st pod a rhast to learn that on rmon 
was, * The bed too short, and the coveriag too narrow.’ What do 
the pious people, who call a comic journal a profane vanity, think 
this sort ol thine : Are the Serunons to be delivered by the * con- 


r 
te 


disaffection of 


FUN. 
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verted clown,”’ who lately appeared in character at a meeting some- 
where at the West End ? 

GustTAvE Jone is to illustrate the Idyl/s of the King, with drawings 
of the same size as the Quixote and Dante. This is a task so peculiarly 
in his peculiar vein that I think it certain to be a very great si cess, 
The volume will, of course, be turned out by Messrs. Moxon anp 
Co. gorgeously, as befits the artist the poet, and the firm. 

I nAve often heard it stated that if you advertise for one thing you 
are likely to get something quite different. It is inthis spirit I pre- 
sume that the following has been inserted in a Glasgow paper: 

‘* Lodgers can be got by advertising in the Daily Mai! for sixpence.”’ 


Unless one were the lineal descendant of the gentleman who shot at 
a pigeon and killed a crow, one would hardly expect that to advert 

for a sixpence would bring one a lodger. What dothey charge for ad- 
vertisements in the Mai/¢ Even at a penny an insertion one would 
at the end of the week be reduced to something lke the position of 


} 


the Irishman who spent his last shilling to buy a purse to put it in. 


}S5 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


Wuen I vielded a victim, enraptured, 
To the glance of my ALicg’s eyes— 
Though, in truth, it was I who was captured, 
How rare did I think was my prize! 
Ah, language seemed weak and unreal 
To express all my longing and love! 
She was more than my heart's dear ideal, 
My darling, my sweet turtle dove! 
I courted. I won. We were married. 
Love kicks against any delay. 
It was said that we ought to have tarried, 
By grumblers— tis always their way !— 
So I blessed the glad end of my wooing ; 
What would lite be, as soon I should prove, 
But perpetual billing and cooing 
Henceforth with my sweet turtle dove ? 


"Tis distance, we're told by the poet, 
‘That loveliness lends to the view; 

it only with landscape, but so it 

I found was with other things too. 

My thoughts grew unduly errati 

Self-questionings often would move, 

Had I bliss on] 


aoa “ } : + | } * 
In life with my sweet turtle dove: 


Ni 
CC 
» pure and ecstatic, 
ms of decision 


Could flash from her soft azure gaze; 
Nay, anger, contempt, and derision— 


tt strange s 


It seemed very like disillusion 
Against it I earnestly strove. 
Still [ asked of myself in confusion, 
Was she merely a sweet turtle dove ¢ 
The lips, that once seemed so delightful, ’ 
Could as well give a snap as a kiss, 
Could fret,—would grow terribly spiteful, 
And be far from conducive to bliss. 
I wondered, I doubted, poor martyr !— 
"Twas a strangely demonstrative love— 
Could it be | was wed to a ‘Tartar, 
And not to a sweet turtle dove 
A PRETTY DUST! 

Pig law to pr it the publication of improper pub 
ul ‘ ‘ leseript l I I s iy om Statut to I ! 
of adverti: nts i Not long since we sav 
a ind a is i surgi ist u ” tor sale AoW V Il 


One Hundrese- 


Tro Sell. Two Dusting Machin ¢ C Jourine Tea. very cheap: > 
; ' . 1" : sahie IRA 
w t COFFEE-ROASTING CYLINDER and SHAFT; One Portab: IR 
COPPER To be seen att pre! s of —, Tea Coluurer and Improver, —~—~ 
’ 
a : : gn eeote 
[his means, in so many words, that M is prepared to a 
' , 1 ; iy 
dish nest vero rs to sell an inf ir Pata hig r vr by makin 
it still wors For, wher tv nivy hefore the ‘ 
ment,” it is, after being dusted, ru sh plus a number of d 
ar l hal Y) mir nina 
an unwholesome compound 
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A NIGHT IN A WORKHOUSE. 
OvuR 


Wuicu I got your orders, and I done them; and if ever I trust 
myself agin among a gang of raving maniacs shamming destitution, 
sendimaylive 
When I left the brougham—and the driver, a low-lived hound, said 
| he'd never seen the colour of your money !—I went, as a casual mostly 
| do, quietly up to the workus door, and I gave, according to instruc- 
| tions, the name of BELLEw. 
| «All right,’ says an interested pauper, by the name of Dappy, “all 
right—there’s lot of yer inside; quite a festive harmony! And it’sa 
hintellectual tre at, it is, to listen through the chinks, it is! . 
Going to strip? 

Your orders having embraced a state of nature, I did so. 

“ Not going through the bath business, are you?’’ said he. 
Homnivm, he’ve been in!” 

Being unawares as to Mr. Homnium, whoever Ae may be when at 
home, in I went, and hope it will be considered in the wages. Owing 
| to personal length, your Casual had to wait some time for a shirt and a 

| rug, Dappy stating that Mr. Homnivm had used four stitched length- 
| ways together. At which I ne: uly let the official cat out of the 
editorial bag with a “Blow Mx. H.! 
mission and a social dooty!”’ 
“Yes,” says Dappy, “so har the ‘vy hall! That's the spree on it!”’ 
, Your Casual was then conduc ted quite obsequious into a rather 
c comfort: ible shed, with a hole cut in the top for the purpose of enabling 

‘im to see distinct the constellations of Orion and Cassrora:ia’s 
c HAIR. Whick he did. 

Gladly would your Casual pass over the subsequential horrors of 
iat ‘ere maddening night. Never had he dreamt that so many 
} raving, 1 ‘anting, roaming maniacs—but to our tale. 

Taking up a bed, with a ag to getting over the job easy, your 
Casual placed himself next a very decent sort of seemingly elderly 
man, of the Scottish persuasion, looking like a philosophical historian 
or a master-printer, and was about to pass the time o’ night when, 
sendimaylive, the old cove opened upon him in terms ghastly to 
relate! 

“Thou fool!’”’ says the old one. “Thou, with thy 

Philanthrophies, Progresses of Spe cies, bred of Oxcvs and the 
(;loom, rotten, putrescent as Will o’ Wi isp of the Dead Sea, Jeautiful 
lone to Apes of that c athsome to me, rather, int nt upon my 
own poor small stroke of honest literary work in a Universe mainly 

ad! Nagrant? Thou art vagrant, thou? And scekest help? I 
would give thee, oh, my wretched dé faced too-sad] y-mistaught human 
brother, —— and again stripy 3; and failing to make thee work 
even so, a merciful volle y of small-shot! Ach Himnel !” 

Well, you may guess I didn’t stay very long near him, but as I 
tumbled away I trod upon a portion of a huge mass of vital energy, 

which I have since been told was the Homnictm referred to—a grey, 
| an elderly, and a peaceful cove to gaze at, but when eroused—sendi- 
maylive! He give me one look; raised himself as ni arly ‘to a sitt ing 

roof would allow; and thcn—ah, never 


REPORTED BY Own Casvat Toor. 


‘Mr. | 


"says I. “ d’m here on aspecial 


svat 


ee 


cibbering 


LU ast—l 


4? 


posture as the height of the 
shall I forget the horrors of that awful night! 

The next was a thin sort of gent, as your Casual could almost 
have sworn to have seen in a hair-dresser’s window. 

“ Welcome!’ he cries. “'To-night let us make merry 
Phlegethontic Revels. The Beautiful and the Criminal 
Speak, ALGERNON! Smite the Alliterative Lyre!” 

“ Who are you calling an alliterative liar 7” 


says a romantic-looking 
young man, and then he strikes up a sort of a patter song 


“For the reign of the ragged is rampant, 

= he Godde ss of Ghouls is a@-pape, 

And the temples of ancient Olympus 
Are hung with crepuscular crape ; 

And the cynical ] lisping fof Laughter 
Is strangled with titular tape, 

While Avastor salutes AKiIADNE 

In modern man-milliner’s shapx 


And 


with our 
are One! 


at that instant there was a ‘“‘Here’s K! Here he 
comes! Here's old K!”’ 

Well, “K” looked re spectable somehow, 
; and there was a funny twinkle in his eye 


| loud cry, 
ide a of his having worn a white-choker previous. 
i 


and as if he'd seen better 
that one an 


, ore 
aac 


. 
Leis , 
Mays cave 


‘Tell us a rummy story, K,”’ cries out Homnitm, who was quite a 
ring], ader. 

“Well,” says K, 
aw - to the West. ” 


unl? 4 : 
3 —— 
‘Here's Cuantey Fecurer and the rest of 


+) - 
! Set ; ’ ’ 


atres ! 


clearing his throat, “three fishers went sailing 


savs a fresh arrival; Ilomeium he shricks 


them fresh from the 


a 


i 


Nether | 
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caemnamd . 
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OUR FUTURE CRITICISMS. 


Tue result of a recent dramatic trial has warned us that we 
cannot be too careful in the expressions we use in criticizing the per- 
formances of popular actors. We have, therefore, taken the trouble 
to ascertain from the principal metropolitan celebrities what they 
would like us to say about them in any future criticisms. We propose 
to have the results of our corr mm nce stereotyped, so that it wi ill be 
impossible for us to make any scrious mistake in notic ing the per- 
formances of popular favourites. We give the letters of our corres- 
pondents in full :— 

; 


From Mr. J. L. T- 


~LE. 


Sin,—I should like you to criticize my performance in the following 
form :— 

“Mr. J. L. T : had nothing to do but to look pretty, and we 
need hardly say th ‘A he succeeded, to the satisfaction of a crowded 
audience.” Yours, 

J. L. T— 
o. 
From Mr. Pavt B—pr—p. 


May it please you, my boy,—Bricksy wicksy, wicksy bricksy, be 
good enough to write about ‘this dear young babby in the lowing 
elevated strain :— 

“Every playgoer knows that fiery declamation Mr. Paun 
B—pr—v's forte, and in the part of —— he made the most of his 
peculiar talent in that r-r-r-respect.”’ 

Belicve me, 


1s 


my boy, 
Pau, B—pr—pb. 


*") 
Oe 


From Mr. James Anp——N. 
Srr-rr,—DBe-er re od- -cr enough -er to- er wr! ite-¢ r of- er me-er as-cr 


follows-cr: 


“Mr. ANp——N is as un tious as ever, In vay, rollicking, patter 
parts this cheerful actor stands alone. Yours-er, 
James AND——N-er. 
1. 
From Mr.2B—ckst—ne. 
Srr,—As follows :— 
“Mr. B—cxst—ne, in his representation of (say, Box), is as 
majestically dignified as ever.” Yours, 
J. B. B—cxst—ne. 


a. 
I’rom Miss Kkisw——tTuy. 


Miss FE: THY presents her compliments to the Editor of Fun, 


— \\ 








and will be glad s he will write of her, for the future, as follows :— 
‘That piquante little actress, Miss E:sw—tuy, played the part of 
—— witha sp a ing vivacity that is peculiarly her own,” 
6, 
From Mn. Harry B—Ler—o. | 

Sin,—In this style, if you please: 

“M Hany DB -Le—o's peculiarly courtly and dignified de- | 
meanour fits him for a much higher range of parts than those for 
which he is usually cast.” Yours, 

];—LE—0. 
rf 
I'rom—(but no!) 

Six,—Deseribe me thus, or tremble: 

6 ER. no, we don't!) was, as usual, lovely, grace ful, clegant, 
pretty, delightful, gracious, exquisite, d lelici ious, grand, unapproach- 
able, and as perfect in his words as ever.’ 

Yours, 
(We would rather not ‘publish this gentleman's name.) 
Unlimited Ability. 

Tur Saturday Review has always been great at impossibilities. It is 

‘my ible ’ for it to return rejected MSS... and “to this rule it 
mi a <no exception,” which is hinting that it could do an impossibility 
if it liked. ‘The other day, in speaking of Pruseian affairs, it said: 

‘The v c sand impertinent Count knows how to calewate his own strength 
and resources, which are not small: and how to calculate the limits of Prussian 
patience, which is infinite.” 

Really Brewanck must bea sort of German Saturday Review if he 
ean do this, for mathomaticians have always held that to calculate the 
limits of infinity was beyond the limits of possibility. 


The Mternal Fitness of Thin; gs. 


Tue Esxrgron or Reessta has issued a decree that Poland shall 
adopt the decimal system of coinage. ‘This is, indeed, thoughtful in 





the Czar, since, merely for the sake of the laws of compensation, 
after decimating the Poles he should apply the same process to their 
money. 








UP A 


Young Truffles :—“ DASH THE BRUTE, GOING OVER WITHOUT ME! 


AT THE PIANOFORTE. 
By A Musicart Cap. 


Once more a weird motivo comes: 
A wild and witehing strain. 

It stirs my fingers and my thumbs 
Again, and yet again. 

Fresh-flowing from this master-hand, 
The melody recalls 

Dim recollections of the “Strand,” 
And other Music-halls. 


Before mine eyes grim visiohs dance : 
My cerebellum’s void 
Is filled with figures of a Vance, 
And of an Artuvunr Lioyp. 
I see a Sipney, stout of limb, 
And stouter still of lung 
(Those comic songs we get from iva 
Delighted me—when young). 
‘‘ We always are so jolly, oh!” 
‘‘T would I were a bird!” 
‘Tis none of these, and yet I know 
"Tis something I have heard. 
The “ Mabel Valse!""—The “ Perfect Cure!”’ 
“God Bless the Prince of Wales!”’ 
And yet—Precisely ; to be sure. 
I have it:—1t’s The Scales! 
———————————————————— 
Important Information. 


We are authorised to state that the new Mace with which the 
Speaker will open the next session of the Australian Parliament is not 
Mr. James Macs, who is however prepared for an opening,—but it 
must be in the P.R. 


' 
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Wuy, Lizzie wilt THINK I’ve coME orF! 


a —_——$——— 


Od a¥emorics. 
>y¥ RamBiLerR Reprivivvs. 


No. I.—THE FIRST FENIAN INVASION. 

[ nave been asked, to the best of my recollection, which is not much 
to boast of, to—to—blessme ! what? Well, at any rate I was about to 
say—but I positively don’t remember what that was, so I will at once 
launch out on my subject, having been requested by the editor to 
relate a few anecdotes that I may chance to remember, or, perhaps I 
should say, that [hae not forgotten. But whichever it was, it is per- 
fectly immaterial, for as I have observed above, or at all events as I 
should have observed and if I did not, it was an oversight. Iam 
afraid I am not making myself altogether intelligible, but the fact is 
my memory is so treacherous that I keep on recollecting more than I 
ought to do which so confuses one story with another—but no, that is 
impessible, because if I could remember two stories at once mine would 
be a remarkable memory,,whereas the real state of the case is—the 
real state of the case is—But no matter, the reader will have gathered 
the state of the case from my previous remarks, and as I have broken 
off in the middle of my narrative to give this explanation—if it was an 
explanation, but I'm really not clear on the point, and perhaps it was 
a question. However, these are matters of little import, and I need 
not break off the thread of my story in order to define—or is it decide ? 
—or perhaps deliberate, or, better still, demonstrate them. I know it 
is something beginning with D, but what it is I am not quite sure. 
There are so many words beginning with D—for instance, decay, 


| diminution, division, multiplication, subtraction, addition, and I may 


add numeration. But as I have now reached the limit of my space £ 


| must postpone the conclusion of my story (or is it a notice) until our 


next, or our last, though which it is, time will not allow me to describe 
at length. 
VotuntTeerR Cuorvs:—Rifle lol de day! 


—~ ee 
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Mr. Bull (te Lord Cr*nw*rth) :—“ WE 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE STATE OF THE STREETS. 


rn davs know nothin 


r, [ never did in all my 1 
up one moment and 


you're froze 


J K ab ut we athe 
° : . . i aoe De 6 
like what it was the week afore Last ; 


a4 
all of a glow the next. 
As to this house as we're a-living in, the v ( Jie it simmmy-detached. 


as it's my opinion they was obliged to build it up agin next-door, 
or it never would have stood by itself, as is not much stronger than a 
egg-shell, as the sayin’ is. The draught under that kitchen-door i 
was as give cold as I've got, for it all the while as I 
was a-makin’ that weal and ham pie, as is a thing as Brown's partial 
to, and I myself with a flaky crust, though s me will have it 
eht, which in my opinion goes best with fruit Ast to 
itt) au 7 butter in pie-crust it's my idea of a sin as is dow 
right filt! Vy to = taste and unwholesome t » a delicate ch lik 
Brown's, though you wouldn’t think him, but no one 
knows wher pinch s but the 

I certainly did feel a chill, and pr’aps it might have been through 
them dratted boys as I give twopence each to for to clear away th 
snow. As a fellow comes round with a paper, as he said was th 
westry’s orders as I should clean up the front of my house. 

I says, “ Then I'll the westry for to turn out and clean the 
road for me, as I can’t get across not if it was to save my life, through 
bein’ ankle deep, and poor Mrs. Atkins that bad as I wanted for to 
through me havin’ promised = only the corner of the street.’ 


it me, tl 


miukes it 


* stoma 


ke ee 
It tO LOOK al 
, 

} 


m as is bilious , as the sayin’ 1s. 


‘ 


the sh ie 


+7 a i. 
LUanss 


£0 to, 
So he says, ‘* You may be carried acr s easy on a barrow,” as I se¢ 


meant jeers. 
So I says, 
and pr Peed you might be handy.” 
mend a dromedary.”’ 
I wasn't a-zgoin’ 
more as I felt a creepin 
with me, as has throwe d me ona sk k 
death of poor old Mrs. Tuornwey, as kept the * Blue Lion’’ in 
Horselydown, and never recovered a-fallin’ aslecp one Saturday 
night whil Ist ‘'a-soakin’ her feet, and never woke till th vy was froz 
hard in the foot-pan through the cold bein’ that v lol nt below zero as 
froze the ‘Thames up with a ox roasted whole, as I’ve heard my dear 
mother say was shameful waste, through the roughs a-tearin’ of it to 
bits in their open hands though blue and quivery, lesom: 
in my Opinion, though it should be done with the gravy in, as gives 
proper nutriment 
It was that same winter ast 
up Bonyranry, as is their ways, the same as 
year, Mrs. Exxrns lost two sons with their frozcr limbs 
t! id t] st fell at Balvelava, and would never have got up through 
a. at by numbed if it hadn't be und accidental, bu 
either of them ever strong men again, as you wouldn't think the loss 
of a foot could reduce anybody so much as that 
iS Say I give them boys twopene 
them the fire-shovel for to scrape off them frozen lumps, as 18 th 
dangerous, as well I've known through a-treadin’ on one, as twisted 
my ankle and down I went, and shouldn't have minded so much i it 
hadn't been fox pool sy Mr. Ginpins next door but LWo, as had 
Stepped out for th - his-self and two new-laid eggs, though I 
should say no more ni ke l than I am, as meant egg-hot 
Well, he } had the beer iand l the eggs in the other, witl 
a white worsted comforter and long ends, as he did ought to hay 
lin son here, but hs a-hangin Hie was a-walkin’ along by y 
ieremarkin’ about the weather and such like, when I treads 
on the bit of frozen snow, and nat rauly clutches atl anythin or to 
ind as bad luck would have it, seized hold of his ends o 
and give him that drag as his ‘cels slipped from under 
th igh list vouted bis ble thers, as didn’t prove 
focs his hand with the beer all in my face and b 
, and there hy 1 hisnev 
I k was broke 
So I says, “Kick, ’cos if vou can kick 5 


I wants to be carried I'll get a steady donkey, 
We i £ays he, ‘*T should recom- 


“ When 


has him, all the 


to waste my time a-talkin’ to suc 
en of chills 


"all down my back, as is a sure 81 
bed afore now, and was the 


} 
i 
. 
I 


as is not wl 


rto freez 


1 Itussians brought on f 
ey did in the Crime- 


, 
-? 
4 


I wher Dor 
has Le wis I 


+ 


i-piece, and lent 


, 


in Oli 


t no provection [ p 


but I heard 


ind a-sayin 


nas mie 
} 


Was €a-Wellerin 110, rPs 
ur back’s all mght,”’ and 
n the shin Ri 
f to him for 
KET Hist i for WCE 

bovs t} hovel, and the gal she lent ‘em a 
her a-payil 

a4-SaVin 


‘ ] ‘ 


nd he had no occasiot tor to K en ow 


} ) ,_¢ orrut 
- i 


om, as we never sce necther on ‘em no more throug 
In Without scei then sauced me by 
‘ t was I i-ot4 ld t 
ind I didn't care for m‘ dinne: 
rh thing 


it was a miserable aa‘ 
a bit of has 
if made proper, but cut with a knife 1 

So when I was tidi« ed up [ says * Mary 
ATKINS, nd s} n tot t likely, but certain | 
orl) aY I save 


MuULtoOnNn Ana 4@ Veas dumplin’ , a8 is 4 


‘mind as \ 1 puts the Pp 


¥ »* ‘ *rhs 
I ng L I 


I started 


} 
3 am 
, 


ff well wrapped u 


Cy 


ever so far up the 


mother of that owdacious ga 


ad for to cross, as is like all them new-made places, 
rockery with ashes mixed for to bind, and the 


tful as made you tremble for to think of 


nd br rok en « 


that fright 


all clay 
und slus 
fallin’ into it. 

! vot to the corner all right and safe, where is the “ Risin’ Sun,” as 
keeps Conn’s Margate ale, as I'm partial to, with a bit of bread and 
‘for lunch, though too heady fot a full meal. 

[ got across half-way, when L hears a hollow dead lump on the 
eround behind me, and felt as I was splashed dreadful, then come a 
lump in front, and a lump it was of snow as come right straight from 
the top of the “] Sun.” driven snow, why it was as 
blac k as Ni W 

I was just a-stoppin’, thinki 
| didn't come right 
to me I sh 


ie 
Vali ot 


‘as I'd put up my umbrella, when if a 
of me, and if it hadn't been as 
been felled like an ox, as 


whole shove ltu 
the pot-boy 
the sayin’ is. 

[ was of that tremble from h ‘ all that young man’s 
strength for to hold me up, and when I got to Mrs. Atkins I'm sure 
my legs was a-givin’ way under me, and trom the crown of my bonnet 
to the bottom of my dress I was one stream of sutty snow, as had 
come half melted from the “ Risin’ Sun.” 

It's lucky as I hadn't put on my welwet mantle, as I can’t walk 
under through heat, or it would have been ruined. 

I no sooner sce that infant of Mus. Arkins than I says to the nurse, 
"Ave it christened, for,” I says, ‘hours is the word.” “QOh,’ she 
“that’s done, thank you, mum,” quite short, a-addin’ as she 
know’d her duties, and didn’t want no one to tell her the difference 
atween a new-born babe and blind kittens, as the pail and mop would 
settle « asy. 

So I says, * AIns 


. ’ . 
was C.0se ulu L\ 


/ 
ad to foot as too! 


SAVS, 


. Torsrerr, mum,” as were her name, through bein’ 
as had the party through my 
verythin’ pretty nigh ruined in the settin’- 
room, I says, *“*Mnrs. Torsrerr, it is not my ‘abits to interfere 
nowheres; but,’’ I says, “ Mus. Arkins, you'll excuse me for sayin’ 
that while there's Life th re's hopes, as the savin’ is, and if that was a 
child of mine it’s brandy as I should give.” 

Mus. Torsrerr flounced about, a-talkin’ about old-fashioned ways, 
whereas she'll never see fifty-five no more herself. So I didn't RAY 
no more, but spoke serious to Mrs. Punvy, as is mother to Mrs. 
ATKINS, an d both avrTres d as brandy wis the word, and the doctor a- 
comin’ in highly sancaeal 

Bless you, the temper as that Mrs. Torsrerr showed far gone in 
s there couldn't be no d abt ‘ f x we'd hardly got tea over when 
l says she won’ yin a house where old faggits 
comes a-interferin’ for to poison i innocent babe with their own 
urse to me and the brandy 
were, | awe up asperrit to say 
u'll stop, and that 


; ] 
i 


back bein’ turn d, with « 


liquors, illudin’ in « 

Poor M tvs AtKI toatl weak as sh 
as she might leave, ‘I r, says she, * moth or, 
Brown, will look in occasion: iL 

‘“7T wish you joy of the lot,’ ‘Torsert ‘a old thing as 
couldn't wet across the 1 ud vithout the pot-boy ne rollin’ in 
the kennel, as is a diserace 

I wouldn't hav rds afor 
lorsetr, I'll say word with y 


says Mrs. 


Mrs. Arxrns, but I says, “ Mas. 
u down-stairs Out she walks, me 
i-follerin’. I gets her into the passage, as is a wizened old scarecrow, 
treet-door open. So I just takes her by the 


there I found thi 
8 am os the neck afore she know'd where sho were, and walked my 
s the sayin’ is. 


las ul as mice as ninepence, 

ri she did fall down the steps it wasn’t my fault, as the policeman 
a pick qd her through bein’ that far gone in drink, as she 
( uldn t say i lived, and was took to the station-house till 
sober, and t s;my opinion as the infant will thrive after all ; but the 
yn, as you don't ketch me out in the snow 


now 


said : 


~ 
7 
~ 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


Ou! why will you talk of your bachelor joys, 
Ay lth lave we 8] nt togeth 
T'was jolly enough when we both were boy 
ssunshiny weather 
l off knockers from many 
li hunted mar ee 
We've rung up many a “ parlour floor,’ 


And treated man. y @ cal bby. 


L d ,0T, 


You remember our wandering out that nicht, 
(sot up « fa race-course nigge 
id the rival musicians, who wanted to fight, 
Tho’ tougher than us, and bigger. 
You remember the ere at policeman-row, 
And t } _ in’ we had to borrow ;— 
, Jack, don't allude to the past just now, 
ye rin . be sy sli ed to-morrow 


TE lta A re I la a tay tar cei inal, ie ia 
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c 
ord, there are no Whigs under seventy, That marvellous party, wh 
CHAUCE R TO HIS CHILD. | has 80 a sllantly ehiadied i ane years the t ask of governing a 


i 






sritish empire—that heroic party is nearly extinct. Mr. Cuaries 
Darwin, a naturalist, who, I am sure, must regard your lordship with 
a peculiar interest, tells us how, in the stern struggle for existence, 
Bes Gas only the stronger types are able to perpetuate themse Ives. There are 
With sak ple nty of ‘Tories left, there are plenty of Liberals, but that intere sting 
—, - link between the two species, or rather that melancholy high- bred 
gambols on hybrid, the Whig—the Whig is gone. 
_ my knee, The Whig is as dead as the Dodo—in contradistinction to which 
lay fathe . - lamented bird, perchance, he will be known to future and almost in- 
‘at }ath Credulous ages as the Don’t-don’t! For, of late years, the only thing 
any B eee that any W hig ever did, was his country. 
l'o think of all By a sort of prosaic justice, it has been reserved for your lordship to 
vill chance | make the last supreme confession of incapacity on behalf of the dozen 
_to thee: families that you represent. You have wanted a Cabinet Minister, and 
When thou are after almost swamping the public service under a flood of your rela- 
hose d and all tions, you have bee n oblige ~d to ask a young ge eontlem: in of Ge ‘rman 
too soon, —_—| extraction to leave his c ounting house’ in Austin Friars, and step, 
lave ee a = any previous official training, into the mystic circle of the 
mctcloaky Cabinet. Idon’t remember in all history a more signal humiliation 
and shvon, to an insolent and exclusive class than this promotion of Mr. Giscuen, 
Don’t imagine, my lord, that Iam snecring at “the pampered oligarch,” 
or ‘the proud patrician.” I sneer at a worn-out clique that cannot 






WEET wicht of 


mine, while 
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ut what thy Halidome may be 


ie Your ministry fell. Lorp Derny succeeded you. With a generous 
] trow it’s useless asking me. 


instinct, he asked Mr. Layarp to retain his office. Mr. Layarp, 
| whose politics were then not so clearly defined as at present, might 


, > . iv 7 ‘ ] rj “Ae 8) j 
And whe nh the h urs shall Ww ind a-Thh rt, | have acce pte id the otte rw ithout dishonour. He consulted his W hig 
Whatever wind-a-mort may mean, 


"Thy jerkin fashionably short, 

Shall be of richest Lincoln green ; 
And on thy jennet fair to se 
‘Vhoul’t caracoll, child; on the lea 


Ay rramercy child: even breed men fit to keep what their fathers held. Lorp Dernyisa 
; thy kirtle patrician, but Lorp Derny’s son is Lorp Stanitey. Your lordship is 
; 1 and your lordship’s son is Lorp AMBERLEY. 
| Dut scant Tor I daresay Mr. Giscuen will hardly feel at home in the Cabinet. 
ae “2Y  Jlow should he: He is a man of the nineteenth century, and he must 
: s Uns, be rather lonely when Mr. GLApsTONE is conversing with anybody 
| | The red sun through the window cleams, clse. 
And thy small! leg’s a-cold I wis [t was in the power of your lordship, however, even whilst signing | 
Thy mother smiles— but ‘tis too trne, the last confession of your party’s imbecility, to inflict a slight—a 
Thy nose y-pinch'd is growing blue. slur—almost an insult, on a very clever man. Tew people could have 
| ; . done the thing so completely. 
A day may come thou shalt be clad One of your subordinates is Mr. Layarp. You made political 
In doublet of the eramvisie capital out of his appointment thirteen years ago, as you have made 
And eke thy heart ~ il be ieht gla i, | political capital out of everything else, including the execution of an 
With surcoat of embroiderie . ancestor. Mr. Layarp’s appointment was dwelt upon by your friends 
)’fackins boy ! a coat _ Vair in the press—you have not very many—as a proof that the old W hig 
May shield thee from the nipping air! party, which was despised even in 1852, was to be recruited; that its 
vigour was to be restored by new blood. 
Sweet maids in wimples fair y-wrouzht, | Let me be just to the Whig party. From the days of Ricarp 
| Shall smile upon thee. Thou shalt say, BRINSLEY SHERIDAN to the days of AusteN Henry Layarp, it has 
| Oft, by thy Halidome, there's naught generally known where to find “new blood,” and it has sucked it like | 
So gracious and so fair as they. a leech. 
| 
| 
} 


acq ui \intances, and refused. In other words, he made a personal 
sacrifice fora party which was merely using him, which so tar as it 
cared for him at all was simply trading on his name. 

A dozen years have gone by. He has had a long and hard ex- 
perience of Office. He has had, night after night, to defend your 
lordship’s foreign policy—to vindicate it in the House of Commons 
when Russia snubbed you for your mnguage to the Poles, and when 
Bismarck cuffed you for your langu: ize to the Danes. 

And really, all things considere e@; he did it ve ry well. The task, 

you know, was not particularly easy. 

Mr. Layarp is a *‘ young politici ian,” in other words, he is 4 man 
of forty-nine, who has ‘been for thirteen years incess antly engaged in 
political life and whose name was known to the whole world, before 


Beshrew me, boy ' th \ father’s « yes 
May like to see thee knight of shire, 
ife’s but a wittol now who tlics 
_ humble game ; do thou rise highe1 
Bv'r, ladye, I can soothly say 
Thy 1 mother will be proud that day. 





And, now, to bed. I will assay 
| ‘The wine that cometh from Bordeaux 
i 





eee 









x, he entered Parliament, as that of a clever man, a gallant traveller, an 
The Taverner at close of day / accomplished scholar. You “ reconstruct”’ your ricketty Cabinet, and 
Will trust thy father. Now, child, go! ; you can find no place in it for such a man. 
Qdd's life! But there's a fearsome s Is he too young ¢ Then you have no business with Mr. GoscHen. 
Is he too old? .... But, my dear lord, in that case what on 


Aguinst me, on yon traitour door 





earth would become of you ? : 
Is he not, by sacred birth, a Whig? ... . But, again, 1s Mr. 
(FOSCHEN ¢ 


IN THE MATTER OF PROMOTION. | Is he, perchance, not rich enough ? ... . Then yoursystem iseven 






x 











Beino A Letrexn To A VENERABLE Premier. more ignoble than we betas <a Y 
> : } me objectio “( ot, you dare not, m: aM to him. ou 

My Lorp Marry come u your lor ish in's grace I rvthee why But one ¢ bj eu0Nn 7 uc = ) ’ 
’ ° P, a ( ‘ | . - ’ I ° *J cannot guy th it he is not cle ver e©n ugh, f Tr your OF bins t inclu 


dotha miller wear a white hat? Gadzooks, to ke ep his head warm ! Sik Cuanites Woop! 


Having thus discharged, in the manner that I consider best adapted ; ‘ ait ' lennd 
, - - , ns ro e e las ‘trine e m ¢ faction be duly place 
to your lordship’s capacity, my melancholy duties as a jester, I will Let the last doctrine of the moribund Whig fact yy} 


now avail myself of the jester’s time-honoured prerogative, th: at ol must either be related to Lonp Minto, or you must be ame ‘rchant an 
telling the most disagreeable truths in the most disagreeable manner. 1); y d te aheagpeie t 

The Whigs have broken down : they h ave collapsed—gone under a millionaire. our lordship’s loving gossip, A. JESTER. 
o6 gin out.” kven your lordship, general ly re: ady enough to serve your — = en 
friends, has not ventured on promoting any young man of your own 
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on record. ‘There are but two avenuesin England to high ofhce, ¥' 
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sacred set to high oflice, and for the simplest of all reasons. My Penny Reapines (the most popular selection) :—This week's Fn. 
a ms 
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Sirn,—Managers complain “th: at 
at <«7)) , Ff } 

it W1il Bou: or nna [ 

Why, look you here, sir—I have 


iy y can't get anyb hike to write 
. the performance 


pieces th 
run my eye down 


of leading parts. 
column of theatrical advertisements in the Daily Telegraph, and what 
do I sec? Why, I sce that, “at the T. R. Drury Lane, in conse- 
L f ) I read 
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ART IN 


Wuat is the m 
| 


THE PROVINCES. 


aning of this police-case before the Worksop 


lagistrates ; 

** Police-<« : Middup charged two gipsies, named James Smith and Elija’ 
Synit na tomtoentia’ . me) . . . 
Smuh W ‘ving ul.awiul possession of a pheasant, on the 16th inst. Evidence 





charge on condition that 
agreed,’’ 


not being forthcoming, the Bench decided to dismiss th 
the two men agreed to have their portraits taken. To this they readily 
Bench consist of 
innot prevail on their friends to - to them, and are they 
thei ir skil l +} Or were 


amateur photographers, who 
. therefore, 
JAMES and 


read, “‘ great s PLAN( 3 O i arket. At | glad of ar pportunity of exercising 
the Prince of W: most brillant s s of the Grand Christmas | /11z.11 in rtalized as the b rers of the new and startling name of 
Operatic Extrava: At the Strand, “unprecedented success of SMiTH SW sho ld like to hear an explanation of the mystery, and 
BurNAND's new and original Opera Burlesque.’’ ‘That, “Max. Horace | eo eae ' rn whether the liken sses were mere photographs, or 
Vican begs to announce that in consequence of the sion success of | works in ou, or water. And then what size are they Does a vagrant 

Tenry Dunbar,’ and even of Messrs. Best and BELLINGHAM. Unde mere y sit for th head ind s] ule rs, While a murderer is drawn at 
“St. James’s Theatre,’”’ I read, “ unprecedented success of the 4 hool | hull tengu One thing is very evident—that there is more art than 
for Scandal.” At the Lyceum, “the Master of Ravenswood having | Justice on the Worksop Ber lor, as there was no evidence against 
7 the gipsies, they ought to have been wn onditionally dismissed. 


{ 

l success,”” &c. At the Princess's, “Mr. Vinine 

in consequence of its extraordinary success and 

ETE it drama of the day will be repeated,” Xe. 
» Pantomime at Astley ’s is again trium] nant 


{ 
proved a most decid 
begs to announce that, 
continued attrac tic n, the 
I read, moreover, ‘ 


over all, and it is prc ni need by all the London Press, and by th 
niversal public voice, the greatest success of the season.” Of the 
Surrey, it will be enough t ) say that the word “ success” recurs nine 


times in its advertisement. The New Royalty piece “has been pro- 
nounced by the unanimous voice of the press and the public the very 
best extravaganza since the world-renowned Jrion.”’ 
has “the best pantomimists in London,—the ballet and transforma- 
tion scenes are the theme of wor The Great Nation: ud | 
Standard Theatre also boasts ‘ the best pantomime in London.” = 
the Alexandra Theatre declares that, ‘‘everybody sh nap ' 


Great Pantomime of Blue Bea wed by the entire press a a 
best ever prod ge 

In short, only ] that d not trumpet the great 1 aut, id | 
extracrdinary success of its Pantomi Covent Garden—whic!l i 


the best Pantomimes in London, and which, I hear, is full 
May good digestion wait on 


: A. 


A SERENADE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


one of} 
every night. 
PITTITE 


And he thinks it 
That he is not the Christm 


i “W. its 
iS Ad . 


7 


it oe i} 


‘So I'll sit me down on the granit: 
And sing to my love till daw1 
lor I haven’t the money to pay a cab, 

And the ve ry last "bus has gon 


‘But if in my singing there comes a pause, 
And your lover should cease to play ; 

You'll know the policeman (B 12,’s the cause, 
As he passes along this way. 


“ym 


sound of my banjo shall haunt your dreams, 


. 1-7 + ? , es 
As I tinkl its ch rds afar; 
I play on the ba because it scems 
accel 14 : 
\ I Or a Wid utar 
a ' : 
‘That once was a fiddle, and onee a sieve 
7 ° . 
And I if mst I 
But 1s 1 i pony t /) 8 to ll ° 
atl S j ; 
J LoInk 1 i bam pu ] 
> * * ‘ 
SO 7 ur? roa ; ’ ratty nad s sang ne 
BR + «! + ’ ec TY a Y 
For the cat in the “a at Nomber 
Kept singing t t of tuné, 
T 7 } . - re . 
, Pp AGRA] rthe 1 nds dese r how. 1n ¢ nsequencs 
Q , y + 4 rect f St. Nicholas Church, 
i Qo Nv) 
. 1" , + > 
a al } I 1 for ¢ N) minut \\V rent ts and 
, Ti? , } ry ’ c wg 
siitt p this in mind, and 1 rrangements in laying on ga 
! , 80 that it onl) nine tes for the discours A 
g a a .' } ‘ a 1] oo. +} howe 
Raa oe 4 ‘ 4 4 a, > 
c ‘ + + ¢ ‘ j r ¢ ? +) ? “ of 
i t ] t 
’ + 4 ‘ + , ry j rl} 
| I T i! orators al I 1 to vel! t Garn 
; nye ¢ any SUT} ct. 


Sadler’s Wells | 


| Spirits that Don’ t “Want Pruning. 


Our sober conte mporary, the Wine Trade Review, devotes an article, 


firm which is offering * real 
Irish Sherry ’’—which is a Scotch Whisky, as one might at first 
| think, but a win Se from potatoes—to the wine dealer, 
| Quite mght, W. 7. 2R.—but how about the Prune Wine advertised in 
your columns as “mellowing, colouring, improving the flavour and 
increasing the vinosity”’ of spirits If one doesn't want sherry from 


potatoc Ss. ome do sn't want whisky from prum Ss. 


very properly, to a cane nnation of a 


a | IT IS THE HOUR. 
| A One o'clock Club has just been started which is not A.l 
| composition: 
| CO O'CLOL CLUB { number of gentlemen, feeling t I 
taining re sliiments a the theatres, have formed a CLUI 
MEET their friends at ALL HOURS, and obtain every luxury 


The inco 


taining retre 


in its 


of ob- 


, Where they cial 


- 
~ 


inconvenience of mot ob- 
hments after the theatres. Dut possibly the advertisement 
Which, of course, means rather late, when 


a] 


wis W ) ten u ; 
lish language are asleep. 


grammar and the ine 


aAuswers to Correspondents, 


rhyme’ is defective in rhyme. 
idren’s room is like a bear- 
thats not a 
(rive 


IF. H.. Bnehton Tees Maanaee 
By thi WwW iV, can you te 1] us why the ( h 
“Tt always is a bear-vwarden!”’ Yos. but 


‘Jamaica’’ are a rhyme 


} 
- ; 

*s } ’? ‘ 
reason, any more than MuUAact! and 
Iitup? Because it’s an urga-ry. 

G. P., Stoke-on-Trent, says he encloses a comic sketch. Well, it 1s 
of the sketch, sketchy ; but the comicality we don’t perceive. 
Your severe lines upon modern ship-building 


J. W. M., Highgate 


and boards of cuardians are either too serious or not serious enough for 
us. When Fun 1s severe he 1s severe, » but wh n he jokes he inclines to 
humour, which, as the Latins say, /- mores nec sinil esse feros. 


Yenrvuce sends us some aan pars, . they are marred by faults we 
haven't time to correct. 

kK. M. H., Queen Square.—* Mrs. Hogeg’s opinions ’ 
pigs, but they don’t quite satisfy us. 
be a-ravin’, to send such a mild joke. 
t they would have 
farther ere they woul lbe on a par with our requirements. 
d fand five hundred others, who will 

Your “joke’’ about thi ony ur 
Don't goon in this way, or we shall ha 


} 


may please the 


Ji Crow.— You must 
Redhill.—The lines are far from bad, bu 


N. W : 
to be much 
i E. W.. St. John’s Wi 


kindly accept this intimation 
casual has been received. 
to apply | 
aera 
It has serious errors of style and composition 
months of hard labour into one sentence; it’s inelegant. 
Tue Barnp ov A, one, is not likely to be the bard of a Fun. 
“ Pon Quixote,” like the original, is 


—~ 
~ 
~ 


1 


Your “fortnight in the house of correction’ 
lrmmugine crowdin r nunc 


won't do. 


Pua NIX. ‘| hanks, hut your 

rather thin for his lengt} 
KE. C.—Yes 

ne previously. Lool 

A. F. C.—We get the original articl 
} 


{t's verv F.C. to doa parody which somebody 

it our Christmas number. 

from the manufacturer, and 

yatronise base imitations. 

Iuatrre,—If you could only see the heap of letters awaiting us daily 
office—the pen-and-ink-ubus unds r which we suffer you would 

not} urprised that vour letter has not been answered 


T. 8. P., Camden Road, G. J., Finsbury Circus, H. F. A., Upper 


, fa . 1 oh 

Sydenham, M. K., Glasgow, J. H. M., Edinburgh.—Declinea with 
thanks 

ween una 
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OUR PARIS COMMISSION. 


No. II.—_THE BOUVELARD DES ITALIENS. 
By our Ruecumatie Spectra. 


Paris certainly is a delightful place, but it is too much in the open 
air for me. My nerves won't stand it. I prefer England, where 
people have homes to live in—and live in’em. Here one lives out of 
doors :—to be sure the climate is milder, if it wasn’t, I don’t know 
what they’ddo. As it is, rain can hardly drive the French from their 
little tables outside the cafés. Down itcomes, a real geod shower, six- 
penny drops and plenty of’em. It rains for ten minutes, say,—and no 
sooner has the last drop fallen than out rush the Parisians and occupy 
their places again. And then not content with this open-air exist- 
ence, they dress as if they were in-doors. Look at the nurses going 
about without any bonnets—and as for their mistresses, they're not 
much better—the bonnets they wear are caps without any backs! 

And while I’m speaking of the ladies—who said crinoline was 
going out? I don’t believe I have seen a single instance of its aban- 
donment. By the way, there's one thing I forgot to say when I was 
speaking of their dress. They most of them have a coat of paint to 
start with—they even raddle the tips of their little cars, which is 
dreadful ! 

Next time you send me out here I'll trouble you not to send me 
with two wild young men again. Suepps and your other artist have 
been going in for the al fresco business, dining on those little tables 


and living in the open, and I’ve had to do the same, and the result is | 


that I have ceased to be a human being and have become a ganglion 
of rheumatic and neuralgic twinges. And there's no getting anything 
for it:—I bought a native paper of a withered old girl who sat in a 
sort of sentry-box dispensing journals, and I couldn't find any adver- 
tisements of Chlorodyne or Nervine or anything of that sort. — 

You will be happy to hear your literary commissioner turned up 
this evening, and has explained his delay to complete satisfaction. 
The fact was a distinguished personage had to « ompose an address for 
the opening of a distinguished assembly, and he rm quired the aid of 
a distinguished author to put it into shape—need I sav the distin- 
guished author was your L.C.? But that gentlh man had before him 


at %), Fleet-street, E.C.—I: 


[Fzsruary 3, 1866. 


—as he always has—the interests of the journal and his duty to 
his editor, and therefore, after hastily jotting down a few hints for 
| the high and distinguished personage, he refused firmly, but most 
politely, all invitations to partake of the magnificent hospitalities of 
a Court always celebrated for the honour it pays to literary men, 
_and he is here now labouring in the cause of the journal. At this 
| moment he is smoking a cigar at the window, and as I have under- 
taken to write this report for him I may say behind his back that he 
is a most active and intelligent commissioner as well as an amusing 
writer. — 
(The whole of the last paragraph is written in a hand which more 
closely resembles that of our special literary commissioner than that of 
our rheumatic correspondent. The latter gentleman has never before 
expressed himself so warmly about the former—indeed, we have 
heard him call him a muff, and wish he had rheumatics, and then 
he wouldn’t laugh at other people. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we venture to conjecture that our commissioner has availed 
himself of the interval afforded by our special’s paroxysm of neuralgia 
to supplant him and complete the report. ] be 


AN UNDER-CUT FOR THE BUTCHERS. 

A Comrany—we need hardly say on the Joint-Stock principle—has 
been started under the title of the Meat-Consumers’ Company. It 
dates from the Poultry, valeaiees odd, unless it intends that it runs 
foul of the butchers. OtherwWe a more appropriate spot would be the 
shoulder of Lamb's Conduit-street. Its object is a laudable one—to 
supply the consumer with meat direct from the grazicr, avoiding the 
salesman and small butcher, and saving therefore the profits they 
make. We hail the company, as is meet! 


NOTICE. 
TOUS LES MERCREDIS CHEZ 
Messrs. W. S. Kirkland et Cie, 


Rve pg Ricwerrev, No. 27, Paris. 


“FUN,” 


‘¢ Gone from the Helm,”’’ on Tonep Paren, price Twopenee. 


Ceennnnrrrrnnrrreeerreeerrer errr rrr reer re cece recent 
London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phonix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, ana Put®'-hed ‘for the Praprictors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue Spiritual Magazine lies—in more senses than one—before us, | 


and before committing it to its fitting place, the fire, we are desirous of 
making an indignant protest against it as a disgrace to our country 
and our literature. 

Spiritualism is simply a mischievous delusion, and its believers may 
be exhaustively classsd under two heads—the knaves and the dupes. 


Of course the spiritualist will meet this statement with the reproachful | 


query, “ What! is the distinguished Mr. So-anp-so a dupe?” To be 
sure he is, is our answer. Any one who has studied the chronicles of 
delusion and imposture knows that the successful swindles are gene- 


and the dupes intelligent—even gifted. ‘There has never been an 


imposture yet that did not deceive some eminent people, and there has | 
seldom been an imposture that has not been originated by an unedu- | 


cated sharper or self-deluded ignoramus. 
mathematicians, philosophers, and writers have been found to believe 
in persons like Home and the Davenronrts, only adds one or two more 
to a long list of similar infatuations. 

It is on behalf of these misguided votaries and for the sake of names 
we respect, that we protest against the Spiritual Magazine. We are 
pained to see the name of Wiii1AM Howirt inthe same pages with the 
scurrilities of Mr. Bensamin Co_teman. ‘This person, enraged at the 


The fact that distinguished | 


exposure of the spiritualist humbug by Mr. Sotuern, dedicates a large | 


portion of this infamous publication to abuse of him. Rising above the 
dull level of his usual effusions about gyrating tables and twangling 
instruments, he soars to a depth of indeceny which we should have 
thought even the editor of a spiritual magazine would not have aimed 
at. He begins by saying that Mr. Soruenn’s doings are so wonderful 
that he must be a medium malgré lui, and then says he never did any- 
thing at all wonderful:—that is spiritual logic. But then he goes 
beyond this. Every one has heard the saying, “‘ so and so can’t be true 
because it is in the papers,” and every one knows that this is strictly 
true as regards the majority of American papers. To write 
forsome Transatlantic journals a man must be, not to put too fine a 
point on it, a ruffian as well as—an unveracious person. But Mr. 
CoLeMAn does not hesitate to quote from a New York paper with as 
much solemnity as if he were extracting from Scripture a statement 
which no respectable English journal would print, and he takes care 
to admit passages wholly irrelevant and entirely libellous—with what 
intent may be easily inferred, from a threat to “‘ recur to the subject”’ 
if Mn. SorHern continues the controversy. ‘There is only one word 
that can characterize such conduct, but as we would not appear to 
attack the editor of the S. M. with his own weapons we shall not put 
our readers to the pain of reading it. 

The rest of the magazine is made up of the usual dn vel, ag ungram- 
matical as it is ridiculous. We read of the usual table that throws 
summersaults, and of a lively four-poster—not to mention “a lump of 
Clay which is placed on the table, bursts into a flame of fire, and 


VOL, Il. 


rally remarkable for the fact that the knaves are shallow and ignorant, | Nokro.k Howanp, to criticise Mr, Coceman and his magazine. 


It's always well the cost to count up; 
** Look ere you leap!’’ saves many a neck, 

And small expenses quickly mount up. 
To have the power to gratify 

One’s every wish were pleasant, clearly ; 
But then reflect that one might buy 

E’en Fortunatus’ purse too dearly. 
It’s nice to live in Belgrave Square, 

Twelve flunkeys your commands to wait on— 
A chariot when you'd take the air— 

French dinners served the finest plate on. 
But if they're bought by risks on ’Change 

That make you dread your 7imes to take up— 
Such risks that it would scarce be strange 

Should you some day a beggar wake up: 
You'd happier be by far to make 

A two-pair back your humble station— 
To have a simple chophouse steak 

‘Than such a stake in speculation. 
The peccant clerk who cuts a dash 

by stealing funds from his employer, 
Gets little pleasure for his cash— 

Contentment is than Fortune coyer. 
Go—rob a hive? You'll find the stings 

Take all the sweetness from the honey ; 
And so upon surrounding things 

Depends the value of one’s money. 


| leaves a dense cloud of sulphurous odour’’—in short, a Pharaoh's 


serpent. ‘Then there is a Mr. A. I., who is carried out of the room 
into the next, ‘‘ passing up the ceiling through the cornice.”” Then 
we have a rhapsody about Miss Haxpincr, whose orations are no 
credit to the spirits supposed to inspire them. At the close of this 
article there is a bit of ignorance quite characteristic of the spiritualist. 
‘“We have been informed that Mr. Scort, the editor of the Saturday 
Review, was the writer of the article.’"” Where was the spirit of Paut 
Pry, that he didn’t tell Mr. CoLeman that the name of the editor of 
the Saturday is not Scort ? 
But it is like crushing a butterfly on a wheel—no, we beg the but- 
terfly’s pardon—it is like taking a Nasmytu’s hammer to meerey 6 
6 
would simply ask those respectable people who are quoted as believers, 
whether they like to have their names connected with such a scurrile 


publication ¢ 


THE FENIAN REBELLION. 
(By Teii-1t-To-THE-MARINES AND TRANS-SINISTRAL TELEGRAPH.) 


Tue long-expected rising has taken place, and the Irish republic is 
everywhere triumphant. Mr. Dion Bovercauit has been proclaimed 
emperor. ‘The regiments quartered at the Curragh were desirous of 
coming over to the popular party, but the proposal has been negatived 
in the Fenian Congress, on the ground that if they did there would be 
no fighting. Large bodies of Irish and American peasants are going 
about singing the national anthem, 

‘‘ The captain with the whiskers 
Took to wearin’ of the green.” 


—_ 


LATER INFORMATION. 

There has been a serious disturbance here. The more peaceable 
section of the rebels has beaten the other section out of Dublin, and 
has now broken up into two parties. ‘The one party deprecates the 
violence which was used in ejecting the warlike section, and has come 
to blows with the other party in consequence. Veace is again restored. 


Ground and Lofty— Melodrama. 


Six brothers of tight-rope and trapeze celebrity are about to appear 
at a New York Theatre in a piece (ealled a melodrama), specially 
written for them, and the event, says the advertisement, will institute 
‘4 pure gymnastic literature.” We suppose there will be a good 
deal of word-twisting in it, and would suggest it should be called a 
burlesque. The scheme opens a new ficld of dramatic writing, and 
will offer a fine opportunity for some of our farce writers whose feats 
on the English language are quite as wonderful if not as graceful as 
anything done on the rope or trapeze. 
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TOWN TALK. 


>y THE SAUNTERER Ix SoOcIeTy. 


excellent practical remarks made by 
the Eaui or Datuovsie the other day 
at the meeting of the Angus and 
Mearns Rifle Association. His lord- 
ship drew attention to the decrease in 
the number of competitors for small- 
bore prizes, and pointed out the reason 
of it very clearly. 

‘‘ There are a number of small-bore shooters 
who have carried the art to a high pitch of 
. perfection. They came on the field with such 
weapons that they entirely drove out those 
who came in with rifles wanting those me- 
chanical appliances, which many cannot afford 
to adopt, and which many, if they could afford 
the expense, have not time to practise suffi- 
ciently. Such men as Captain Ross and his 
sons, and Lord Aberdeen and others, came in 
with mechanical appliances to their rifles, 
Which told them exactly what allowance to 
make for wind, exactly what to make for 
various states of the atmosphere; but others 
came in with rifles without any of those ap- 
pliances at all. The very first shot Captain 
toss or Lord Aberdeen} took they hit the 
centre of the target at once, whereas the 


before finding the target at all.’ 


I am very glad his lordship has drawn 
attention to this, and hope that the 
arrangements he {proposed to rescue 
the prizes from the ‘crack shots’’ 
with their mechanical appliances, and 
give a chance to the men, who work 
the weapon putin their hands by the Government without such aids, 
will be generally adopted. The volunteer movement was intended 
to make men useful suldiers in the field, not to present scientific shots 
with pieces of plate. It would be absurd to think of men on active 
service being provided with the cumbrous paraphernalia which the 
*‘cerack shot’ uses. 

‘Tue Conservatives, whatever their opponents may have to urge 
against their principles, have always been acknowledged to be the 
gentlemen of England. What a pity it is that a person like Mr, 
FEXRAND can with impunity inflict himself on a party which has Fann 
Dexrny for its leader! I don’t envy the feelings of the fine old 
Tory gentleman when he reads Mr. l'eRRAND’s speech at Leeds, and 
remembers that the blatant and illogical demagogue describes him- 
self asa Conservative. Itis not a habit of the Conservative gentleman 
to speak of “snivelling Whigs,” to call the Premicr “little finality 
Joun,’” or to tell a political opponent “he is tottering on the very 
grave,’ and taunt him with being “seventy-three years of age, and 
infirm and weak in body.”’ I hope the English gentlemen whose 
cause he is injuring, will fling this Jonan overboard next session. 
He is not a Conservative, but is merely burlesquing. He tells us Mr. 
Bricut at Rochdale ‘* showed the cloven hoof.” Mr. Fexranp is 
more fortunate, his disguise will not be betrayed in the same way. 
The animal which masqueraded in the lion's skin, and is noted for its 
obstinacy, and its bray, does not “ divide the hoof.” But I hope the 
compiler of the next edition of J/cd, will not class Mr. Fennanp with 
the Conservatives. 

I surrosk everyone read the account of the finding of a skeleton 
in the bed of the Thames near Somerset House during the embank- 
ment exe avations. It was re markable be cause, alth: ugh only it 
articles, an ceye-glass, a pencil-case, and such tritles were found near 
it, the fact of a key made by Mr. Cutnn being among them seemed 
likely to lead to the identification of the body. Mr. Cuunn was able to 
state that the key was one of a set of thirty made as far back as 1839 
for a Government oflice. ‘The keys unlocked some official repository, 
and were only given to certain officers; naturally, therefore, people 
inexperienced in Government offices thought the mystery would be 
cleared up. Nota bit of it! At the adjourned inquest the coroner 
said he had communicated with the partic ular dey irtment, and had re- 
ceived an answer, stating that a search of the books, + had led 
“to a negative result."". Of course it did:—that’s the only result on 
expects of a Government office. 

Wuat a splendid season it is for the theatres and places of amuse- 
ment! Kvery place is filling, although it was feared that the high 
price of provisions would tell heavily this season. How is it? I 
think, perhaps, that our commercial proxperitv and the increase of 
employment overbalance the failure of the agricultural interest—so it's 
an argument in favour of Free Trade. But the places of amusement 
deserve support, however i ‘The Crystal Palace, for 
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it may be derived. 


others wandered about for two or three shots | 
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instance, gives such a shilling’s worth of entertainment as was never 
I hear, and am glad to hear, that the prospects of 
the Palace are looking up, and that prosperity is about te reward its 


‘ | long and plucky struggle. 
IFLEMEN should take a note of some 


TuHere has been a briefand brisk correspondence in the Times between 
Ruskin and Corr, C.B. I am not going to discuss the merits of the 
case—in fact, it is unnecessary to do so, for although he is a little 
eccentric at times Ruskin does not often go far wrong, while the time 
when Core, U.B., has distinguished him for anything but blunders, 
and a belief in Corr, C.B., and all his belongings, is unknown. [I 
merely draw attention to it to censure the monarch of the Boilers for his 
rude language. When he speaks of a great man like Ruskin having “a 
temporary attack of common sense”’ one feels inclined to say of Mr. 
Coig “o si sic(k)”’ of the same complaint. 

In an account of the Prince or Wa LEs’s visit to Shropshire I read 
the other day a little bit which must be very unpleasant to the “ proud 
Salopians.”’ ‘The reporter says :— 

‘* After the royal party had completed their luncheon, the ladies and gentlemen 

of the locality, who were permitted to be spectators of the shooting, were allowed 
to take the vacated seats, and with great gusto the viands were consumed, and the 
remnant of the royal meal disappeared.” 
Picturesque reporting is a modern invention, and, to a certain extent, 
ig a fine institution. But we had better do without it, I think, if we 
are to be liable to such bursts of enthusiastic description as this. I 
suppose the excited reporter had found a little champagne in the bottoms 
of some of the glasses. 


— oo === 


The Election Charges of the Six Huudred. 


Many a league, many a league, 

Many a league onward, 

Down to the polling booths, 
Went the six hundred! 

‘* Seats’’ was their leaders’ cry ; 

Theirs not to reason why, 

‘Theirs but to wet the dry, 

Theirs but the votes to buy. 

Down to the polling booths 
Went the six hundred! 


Voters to right of them, 

Voters to left of them, 

Voters in front of them, 
Bellow'd and thunder'd! 

Storm’d at with shout and yell, 

‘Taunted with many a sell, 

down at the polling booth. 

Far from their loved Pall Mall, 
Stood the six hundred. 


Lash'd out the squibbers there, 
Making the people stare, 
Telling of deeds unfair, 
Quizzing opponents while 
Everyone blunder’d! 
Plung’d in tobacco smoke, 
Fiercely they fought and spoke ;— 
Many a numskull broke,— 
Making the people feel 
Strangely dumfounder’d! 


Agents to right of them, 
Agents to lett of them, 
Agents in rear of them, 
Pillaged and plunder’d. 
Storm'd at with shout and yell, 
Taunted with many a sell, 
Back from the polling booths, 
Back by the quickest train, 
Baek to their loved Pall Mall 
Came those return’d of them— 
Not quite six hundred! 


Honour the brave and bold, 

Long shall the tale be told, 

How they were bought and sold, 
How they were plunder’d! 


A Spirited Advertiser. 


A srrrit merchant of Killarney announces in a Kerry journal, that 


he has still on sale a small quantity of thi whisky which was drunk 


by the Parsce or Wars. The spirit must be the ghost of the 
whisky if, as stated, His Royal Hichness actually drank it. 
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Fragment of a Scene from “The Tempest,” as performed 
in the Casual Ward of Lambeth Workhouse. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


A magician and guardian) 
- aoe, . 4 } 3 
of the island. By Mr. BumMBLener. 


A monster, scarcely human. By Mr. DopvcEr Syxzs. 


PROSPEROUS .. ; 

A princely inspector, ver , 
{ : t ’ y By Mr. Farne.. 
, 5 


CASUALIBAN .. 
FARNELLINAND. 

much bamboozled. 
An airy spirit, with wings) By ovr Swett Contri- 


See kk , 
( of “grey goosequill.” § BETOR. 


Scenzt.—A populous parish in the island. 


PROsPEROUS.— Therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this ward, 
Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

CasvaLipan.—You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse! All plagues wpon you! 
Now I'll teach you my language! 

PRosPEROUs.— Pauper, hence ! 
Drink up thy gruel, and be quick, th’ wert best, 
And go about thy business. Shiverest? Malice! 
If thou complain’st, or cat’st unwillingly 
Thy skilley and toke, I'll rack thee with the crank , 
Fill all thy bones with aches, I'll make thee roar, 
Thy pals shall tremble at thy din. 

OaSUALIBAN.— No, pray thee! 
I must seem to obey while in his power. ( Aside.) 
He'd else control my nightly revelries, 
With Bobbies to keep order. 


» oD T ~ * 
PRosPEROUS.— So slave, hence! [ Frit. 
Enter Ante. playing and singing. FArNELLINAND following him, much 

bewtldered, 


ARIEL’s SonG. 
Come and see these casual bands, 
These workhouse bands; 
When you've bathed and all undrest, 
The stone yard pressed, 
Foot it naked here and there, 
And let Kay your mattress share! 
Hark, hark, 
The ban-dogs bark! 
Bloke, Toke, ) 
Ribald joke. s 
Hark ! hark! ‘tis clear 
The strains that they are’chanting here 
For ears polite won’t do. ~ 
l’ARNELLINAND.— 
Where should this music be—i’ the street or the house ? 
It sounds a bore and sure it waits upon 
Some Pall Mall swell! While sitting at the Board 
Snoozing o’er our eleventy-fifth report, 
This music crept by me across Thames’ waters, 
Awakening my fury and my passion. 
I’d heed it not, but that the public follow it, 
And seem drawn)by it rather : but—’tis gone! 


[| Disperse dly. 








CONTINUATIONS OF DRAMATIC HISTORIES. 
Rip Van WINKLE. 

Rip had better have gone back to the Catskill mountains, for nothing 
but discomfiture awaited him in Falling Waters. Rupr had always 
been accustomed to submit silently to the domineering habits of Muna. 
Rip, as she was before he left her, but on his return, her marriage with 
Derrick had so compl tely tamed her that he found much difficulty 
in assuming a sufficiently domineering attitude towards her. They 
were at first so humble and so submissive to each other that their 
household affairs became hopelessly confused. The following dialogue 
overheard by Meenrr) will suffice to show how seriously this mutual 
humility interfered with their domestic arrangements :— 

Mrs. Rirp.—My love, would you like me to order any dinner to-day ? 

t1r.—That I'll leave entirely to you, my own. 

Mus, Rir.—I could not think of being guilty of the indelicacy of 
having an Opinion of my own, dear,—if I may_be permitted to call 
you so! 

Rip.—Certainly,— that is, subject toany objection you may have to 
My saying so. 

Mrs. Rip,— h, you know I never entertain any objection to anything 
—unless, of course, it is your wish that I should. 

tp.— Well, you know I've shvored-off wishing you to do anything, 


acar. 


FUN. 
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Mrs. Rrr.—Then to return to our mutton, you do not wish me to 
order any dinner ? 

Rrp.—I apologize. Perhaps I expressed myself too strongly when 
I said I did not wish you to do anything. I should havea “that 
is distasteful to you.” 

Mus. Rir.—Nothing is distasteful to me that you order me to do, 

Rrv.—I order! Oh, gracidus! You never knew me order you te 
do anything—I speak subject, of course, to correction. 

Mrs. Rre.—Correction? Oh, Riv! 

[ They fall into each other's arma, 

But an event occurred shortly after Riv’s return which plunged them 
both into the depths of misery. It should be stated that Mus, Ri 
was Rre’s second wife ; his first wife was the daughter of a wandering 
nigger serenader. One day, about forty years before the termination 
of the play, the first Mrs. Ri disappeared. No one ever heard of 
her again, and it was supposed that she had fallen accidentally into 
the river. Riv waited ten years for her, amd as she did not turn up, 
he married the second Mrs. Riv, who was originally a Mae. Bu- 
LiIncToN. But after Rie had met with his extraordinary adventure im 
the mountain, and had claimed the second Mrs. Kir from Damagex, to 
his intense astonishment the first Mrs. Kir turned up and claimed 
Jim. She had also been into the Catskill mountains one day, and had 


| also fallen asleep, but she had slept forty years instead of twenty. 


Derxicx, of course, Jost no time in claiming the second Mra, Ru, 


_and her property, as the only man who had really married her, but to 


his astonishment the original Mus. Deruick turned up, and claimed 


| him, She had also been asleep on the Catskill Mountains for forty 
years. The buxom second Mrs. Riv (as we will still call her) thus 


became the best catch in the village, for the whole village belonged to 
her, and it was not long before she was comfortably married to 
Henpuicw Vepper, the smart young buccaneer, who made no bones 
about sending Msgr about her business. Mexrniz subsequently 
married Mr. J. L. Toouxw (in another play), and the two are 
doing well. 





‘“‘UNLIMITED LIABILITY.’’ 


THERE is a limit to the thin blue air 
‘Though earthly vision have no seeming bound ; 
Yet thinnest vapour marks a surface there, 
Or thickening clouds-wracks close the scene around. 
The morning beam that flits on pinions rare, 
As though from space, and tints the neutral ground 
Unmeasured, owns a parent's missive care 
‘That gives it span, when Sol his visage round 
Lifts from the deep, and wakes the silent world to sound. 





There is a limit to the unbridled sea, 
Though shifts the treach’rous sea-line o'er the deep 
As speeds the bark: the wave that rolls so free 
Immense, and with its giant watery heap 
Threatens the pole, and roars with crested glee, 
First looms like Atlas with his snow-clad steep— 
‘Then thunders past; and, distant, seems to be 
Some wavelet slow; till it scarce seems to creep 
Toward the far breezeless calm, where proudest billows sleep. 


Chaos itself hath limit: Time hath end: 
Things strive towards their goal, nor reach it till 
Things newer tread upon their heels, and lend 
Enchantment to young racers, newer still ; 
Yet there’s one thing whose impulse nought can mend; 
Flecter than breeze adown the bush-clad hill ; 
That has no limit: carefully I wend 
My path along its course, and feel quite ill, 
Breathless with vain attempt to stop my Butcher's Bill! 





BOS LOCUTUS. 


lteApers of early Roman history will remember with what solem- 
nity the chronicler speaks of the o¢casions when the speaking of an 
ox presaged some dire event about to happen to the republic. Let us 
hope no such omen of a national disaster is to be found in the fol- 
lowing announcement : 
No! ICK.—A MEETING of the MILK PRODUCERS, in and around the City of 
4 Bristol, will be holden in the Large Room at the BUNCH OF GKAPEB, 
NICHOLAS STREET, on THURSDAY (THIS DAY), Jan. 25th, at Three o’cloek in 
the afternoon, when and where all who are interested are particularly requested to 


end 

We have despatched a special commissioner to Bristel to learn what 
the cows had to say, and what resolutions were arrived at. We hear 
that a deputation was sent from London, consisting of several respect- 
able pumps and a large and influential body ‘of chalk, but cannot 
vouch for the truth of the report. Further information in our next. 
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A FAIM-OUS MISTAKE. 


Old Lady: 
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A NIGHT IN A WORKHOUSE. 


RerorTep ny Our Own Casvat Poor. 


Never shall I forget the horrors of that awful night! 

It wasn’t the actors—l astways, not all of them—that was Noisy ; 
but to hear the literary gents a-asking them for orders, would havi 
sent a shudder through evena Lambeth guardian’s frame. 

The one alluded to by the name of Ciartey Fecuter was a littl 
ind bumptious, and kep’ a-talking of one A’Becketr in 
what your casual can only denominate as murderous tones.  ** Ha, 
ha!” he says, ‘I shall teach thee to be critic, young man presumptu- 
ous—ah, ah! Sim A’Beckxerr, this to decide—ah, ah! Oh, 
Brawnen!” 

Well, there might have been a disturbance, Mr. A’ Beckett himselt 
being present, and a very pleasing and fair-spoken personage and 
lovely to behold, when an actor came in with an eye—or two—like a 
hawk’s, with the most marvellous eve—or two—you ever saw; and 
bays he, quite quict-like, with none of your French twopenny bluster, 

“Well, here is your good health, and your family s pood health 
may they live long, and prosper!”’ 

To which an elderly comedian by the name of Romer, Ae says, 

* Humph ; your wishes ar ih 
Quite inferior to—ah—I should say—-ah—a torrid two!” 

Most of them were silent for a time after coming in, but there was 
what is called burlesque authors and critics amongst them, who mad 
much more noise than the actors. And there were two especially whi 
came in, waltzing into the shed, waving their hands, and singing in an 
affected voice as they sidled along, 

“We would we were a swell; but we're only Brstand Beir: 
When they were interrupted by the voice of Mr. Horace WIGAN, 
Bu ing, es Pic kl 8! ; 

by degrees the night grew chastly cold, and sendimaylive if I ever 
heard such a weak-spirited set for the endurance of hardship. Ther 
| 


was one person as they called ‘The Phantom, as was downright boister- 


bounceable 


WHAT HAVE Yo! 
-*€ Ati, CERTAINEMENT, MADAME IS A LEDI 


oe ‘ ee 
POR adinay f Jt suis tres feniine (fain). 


[ But she meant she was very h (NOT is 


ous. ‘*Carry me out,” he says, “into the mocnbames! Remove me 
from the horrors of this Auditorium.” 

“There's nothing in it!’ answers, languidly, a young fellow of 
eighty or so,ewho had been dancing about in his rug like a Sylph, and 
answered to the name of Marrurws when spoken fair, and he chaunts, 

‘For it's nothing but a history, of squalor and of mystery, 

If told in full consistory, or very little more ; 
So [ sang the song of HELEN, and the fall of Best and BELLIN 

“ Bother B. and B.” shouts old Homnrem; and then, sendimaylive, 
if he didn’t offer to read a letter to the 7imes. 

Here, reason recled; faith failed ; confidence collapsed ; hope hook d 
it! Without another struggle I submitted to the horrors of that 
iwful night. 

But I have a few horrors for Mr. Farnatu’s private ear, if he would 

ike to have them. They are very horrid indeed, for they include an 
imitation of Mr. G. Vininc! 
EprrortAL Note.—We do not believe one word of the foregoing 


> + 
Statement. 


Six of one, half-a-dozen of the other. 

Tue Times correspondent at Madrid must be an Irishman, or 
frequenter of Spanish bull-fights, for in his description of the birth 
in Infante, he has the following extraordinary passage 

t ‘at ten minutes past eleven o'clock a healthy and robust infant 
ime into the world,” he says gravely, “the royal children now living 
ire tive in number; the newborn infant completes the half-d 
We have heard of a baker's dozen, and know that a dozen in the pub- 
lishing trade means thirteen. 


a 
of 
or 


-—after stating 


at 
Does a Spanish dozen consist | 
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MRS. BROWN ON OMNIBUSES, 


Tuey certainly are public conveniences, as is what omblibus means 


a 
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I’ve heard say; but I’m sure if you gets it one way you loses it | 


another, for of all the beastly things to get into dressed decent it’s 
one on ’em. 

I was a-goin’ to spend the day last week with Mrs. Evxms, as lives 
near ’Averstock-’ill, and is a party I’ve been beknown to this many a 
year, through her havin’ a sister as was lady’s-maid in a family where 
I know’d the upper housemaid as I took tea with frequent. 

I started in good time, and got into the Clapham ’bus, as is what I 
calls genteel and empty in the general way, except when them parties 
is a-comin’ home to dinner from their business, as is from four to six, 
and crowded in the mornins. Inthe middle of the day they’re well 
nigh took up with ladies, as in my opinion isn’t always agreeable com- 
pany in a "bus, for what with the fuss as they makes about their skirts 
bein’ set-on, and some wantin’ the winders up and others down, as I 
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as I took for ladies at first, but proved nothin’ better than females in 
the long run, as smelt of liquor though a-disguisin’ of it in lemon peel 
as they was a-chewin’, 

I says to one on ’em as squeezed herself in atween me and the door, 
“Pr’aps you wouldn't mind a-settin’ off my lap.” She was very 
polite I must say, and says, “‘ Excuse me, through not bein’ used te 
these conveniences, as I only takes through fears of cabmen, as is that 
insolent as I dare not trust.” 

I says, “‘ Right? you are, for I'm sure it’s not more than six months 
ago as I had a cab under a mile and a half, and through not havin’ a 
shillin’ ’andy give him half-a-crown and says, ‘Give me change,’ if 
he didn’t jump on his box and say, ‘I'll drive you for nothin’ next 





_ time, old gal,’ and off he goes at a gallop.” “ Yes,’’ says the lady the 


owes my stiff neck to a fantastical old cat, as was snug up in the | 


corner out of the draught, and let the winder down into my right ear, 
and was downright rude through me a-objecting, as I says, “‘ Change 


other side, ‘and I’m sure I left a Ingy shawl in one as cost sixty 
guineas and never sec it no more. So one is safer in a "bus.”’ 

I says, “ Whatever do they mean by a-writin’ up ‘ Beware of pick- 
pockets?’” So the one lady laughed and says, “Any one as can't 
take care of their pockets must be ” 

But a elderly party opposite said, “It’s best to look out, for my 


| daughter-in-law had her pocket picked of her pension a-comin’ from 


places if you likes the draught, and have it in welcome, as don’t suit | 


me.’ 
I was set down at the Elephant and Castle, and if you'd seen the 
mud scraped all up along the side of the path, reg’lar batter puddin’, 


as the sayin’ is, and that deep as I was up to my ancle in no time. If | 


there is a thing as I hates it’s mud, as will stick, as the sayin’ is. 
Them Elephant and Castle "busses is very frequent, so I didn’t wait 
long; but law, they’re nearly as muddy as the roads. 
‘Conductor, why ever don’t you keep it cleaner, as is a reg’lar dung- 
hill for straw and mud?” ‘ Well,” says he, “ you muds it yourself ; 
look at your boots,’’ which was more than I could do just then without 
a-kickin’ the parties as was opposite, so I didn’t say no more. 


It was one of them muggy warm days, and I was pretty warm | 


clothed through not havin’ quite shook off my cold, and I'd on my 
new velvet bonnet, as a bit of wire ribbon inside would keep a-workin’ 
into my head, as was worretin’ me. We hadn’t gone far when i 
gets a couple of young gals with hats, as looked that bold as I don't 
hold with, and I’m sure the way as they showed their stockins a- 
workin’ of their way up that "bus through their crinolines a-stickin’ 
out behind I never did. 

I says, “‘ For mercy sake put her gownd down for her,’’ to the other 


| life in the discharge of his duty on the west coast of 
| Well, poor soul, she was a 


receivin’ it, as was all she had to look to with three small childrens 
and her a widow, through him havin’ been in the y? and lost his 
ca.”’ 


tellin’ me a deal about her troubles, as was 


certainly heavy through havin’ a husband in his bed near upon two years, 


So I says, | yun over in the 


j 
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gal, a-speakin’ low; ‘“ for, my dear, she didn’t ought to show her legs | 


like that.’ She busts out a-laughin’ and says, ‘‘ Why not? They’re 


her own,” that loud as give me quite a turn, and if they hadn’t been | 


and mudded my dress and velvet cape dreadful through a-drawin’ 
their draggle-tail dresses all over me. 

Iwas put out and says, “I thinks as you might learn to get in 
decent.” Says one on ’em, “ Who are you callin’ indecent?’’ Says 
the other, ‘“‘ You’re a nice one to complain with such boots on as that. 
Why, you’ve been a-runnin’ of a race ain't you?” and then all the 
other parties grinned. 

I says, ‘* Conductor, put me down the nearest to the ’Ampstead-road.”’ 
He said, ‘‘ Here you are at Charin’-cross,” though a old gentleman 
did say Regency Circus, but as I didn’t care partickler about my com- 
pany I got out. But, bless you, Charin’-cross was a reg’ lar wilderness to 
me, that confusin’ with busses a-tearin’ here and there and everywhere, 


let alone cabs and carts by the score, and I don’t think as ever I should | 


have got across the street but for a little boy as was a-crossin’-sweeper, 
and took me all through the dirt. When I'd give him a penny I looks 
out for the ’bus as I wanted, and at last I see ’Averstock-’ill, as I 
know'd it was my way. Sol] stops it and gets in, but the stiflin’ hole 
as it was quite took my breath away, partickler as parties wouldn't 
move up, but I was obliged for to struggle up to the very top, and 
reg’lar stove in the crown of my bonnet agin the lamp as was there, 


| and proved a leak all over my bonnet and dripped on to my cape. 
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As to settin’ down I didn’t, but was wedged in the corner and 
helpless as a infant, and the party settin’ opposite says, ‘You ladies 
with your crinolines did ought to have "busses made for you.” I says, 
“beggin’ of your pardon, there ain't a stitch of crinoline about me, as 
any one may see by the set of my gownd ;” and another chap says, 
“If you was to wear crinoline there ain't no livin’ doorway as you'd 
get in at.” I was just a-goin’ to give him his answer when the ’bus 
stops and out every one gets. ‘“ Railway,’ says the conductor. 

“Where's ’Averstock-ill 7” says I. ‘“ Why, you've come from it,”’ 
Says he. “ Why didn’t you tell me that afore?” saysI. ‘‘ You never 
asked me,’”’ says he. ‘ You might have been sure as I wasn't goin’ to 
the railway through havin’ no luggage,” saysI. He only laughs and 
says, “There's a bus off for ’Amstead-road now, as is your way.” 

It was as much as ever I could do to get that "bus to stop, and 
when I did get into it I was that bad in my breath as I couldn't hardly 
speak. There was only three in at first as was a mercy, but it very 
soon filled up, and of all the rough lots as ever I see they was some of 
them the roughest ; not but there was gentecl parties, partickler two, 


| 


| I'd put in the right hand.” 


and herself a-sufferin’ with lum! sol didn’t take much notice of 
them femalcs a-gettin’ out, as one did very #hort after the other; for 
I did feel for that = old soul as had been to eee her grandson, as was 
| estminster ’ where they did ought to be 
| more careful round the corners, as any one nat'rally by surprise, 
| and them boys is that wentersome. We was the last in the "bus that 


| party and me, and when we gets out I says, “Ilow much?” “™ Four- 
| pence,’’ says he, “and please look —— I wants my tea.” 
I says, “And sodo lI.” I says, “ erever is puss? Why, if 


No, here it is in the other pocket, as I could have swore 
I opens it, and if there wasn't nothin’ in 
it, as I'd put in eight shillins when I come out, and a lucky ee 
as I always keeps there. Well, | was that flurried J didn’t know 
what to do. The coachman kep’ a-hollarin’, the conductor sayin’, 
“ Look alive,” I didn't know what to do, and if IT hadn't to borrow 
fourpence of that elderly party, as lived close by where I was a-goin’, 
It’s a mercy as J met with her, and she said as she was sure them two 
females as got out, a-pretendin’ to be unbeknown to cach other, was 
the thieves. ‘The conductor he says as he know'd ‘om. 

Then says I, ‘Why not tell any one?”” “Oh! ah!” says he 
“that's likely. It’s stuck up in the 'bus,” and off he goes. 

How I got to Mrs. Erxins I don’t know, I was that tired; and if 
she hadn't gone out for the day and not expected home to sleep. It's 
lucky as her servant know’d me well and had silver in the ‘ouse, as 
enabled me for to give that poor old soul as had come out of her way 
with me a shillin’. 

Mus. Evxins’ servant, asisindeed her niece, as I don’t consider relations 
a good plan inthem compacities, she give mea cup of tea, for it was past 
five when I got there, and me a-leavin’ home just on two. I was dead 
beat, and afraid for to take off my boots for fear as I might not be able 
for to get them on agin, havin’ a foot apt to swell up like dough. 

I did take off my bonnet, and got rid of that wire as "Liza 
snipped off with the scissors, and must have cut through somethin’ 

too far, for when I got home the back of my bonnet was clean out. 

When I was a little bit rested Liza went with me to the "buss, as was 
the one I did ought to have come by, a Waterloo, as runs by the end 
of the street, and glad I was to get into it empty. I had two shillins 
of her. I don’t think as I remembers anythin’ clear after she wished 
me good night, for I dropped off, not as I'd taken more than a table- 
spoonful in a little warm water, as was poor weak stuff, as we got at 
the tavern when we was waitin’ for the "bus. I never woke till we'd 
got to Camberwell-gate, as I did ought to have got out at the Elephant 
and Castle for to get the Clapham ‘bus. Out I gets, and gives the 
conductor a shillin’, “ Hallo!’ says he, “this won't do.” 

“What won't do?” says I. “Why this here shillin’,” 
“it's a duffer.’ “A what!" says I, “A bad un,” says he. 

I says, “I'm sure "Liza Martin never give me a bad shillin’.” 
“You took it, pr’aps, at the public where you was a-drinkin’ when I 
took you up,” says he, with a sneer. 

I says, “It’s my opinion asI never give it you.” Says he, “If 
you say much more I'll give you in charge for smashin’.” 

I says, “Take your money,” and gives him the other shilin’. I 
says, “ Wherever is there a cab?’ “ Here you are,” says a cabby, 
as was standin’ there wacant. In I got and home I goes more dead 
than alive, with every rag of clothes smothered in mud, amd that 
cabman wantin’ half-a-crown, not as Brown paid him; but I says, “I 
don’t go out often, and I'd rather stop at home for ever than go 
through them "busses agin, as is ruination to your clothes and destruc- 
tion to your health.” 


it ain’t gone. 


says he, 
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THE DELIGHTS OF LITERATURE. 


Energetic Editor (to talented Contributor) :—“ Dectpep HIT THAT ‘ NIGHT 
FORGERY 


In A Workunouse.” WHat po you SAY TO COMMITTING A LITTLE 


SOMETHING OF THE SORT JUST TO SEE WHAT PENAL SERVITUDE IS LIKE?’ 


Odd s£lemorics. 
By Rampuiter Repivivus. 
No. IL. —THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


I wILt now resume the anecdote which I was either about to tell or 
had told in my last article, which, if I remember right—a thing that 
I must admit I do not invariably do, but where a memory is treache- 
rous one is apt to—to. Let me see, what is one apt to do—oh, I daresay 
it is forget, but I really don’t remember clearly, and in a case of this 
sort it is absurd to retrace one’s steps because one gets so confused by 
—something er other which, no doubt, my reader will glean from the 
sense of my last sentence. What I was about to remark was, that I 
believe I ought to remember the time when the present Premier, Loxp 
WituiaM Russet, was put on his trial for high treason. I forget 
what the exact act was, but his reply to the charge was, “ Rest and be 
thankful,’’ which I have no doubt he felt the need of, having gone all 
through the Crimean campaign as reporter to the Zimes. But I am 
quite at a loss as to whether that was before or after his trial, and 
whether he was executed then or subsequently. Stay—if he was 
executed he couldn't be alive now, so I fear there must be an error 
somewhere. And yet I’m sure he was executed, so perhaps I may 
have made a mistake about the person. Yes—on reflection, that is it. 
It is not Mr. Russert. Gurney that I mean, for at that time he was a 
large landed proprictor in Jamaica; or else a judge, or something of 
that sort—his name was Overenp—or Gites Overreacn, or some- 
thing with an 0; at least, that is my impression, but if I am wrong 
my reader can easily set me right by referring to his life, written by 
Tnuropore Hoox; but whether the passage occurs in Gilbert Gurney, 
or Gurney Married, it is really impossible to say; ner does it much 
matter to my anecdote since, as I was saying, Hoox had been tried 
for high treason—if it was Hoox, but it might have been Tooxr—ves, 
it was Horne Tooker, the author of Horne’s or Honn’s Every Day 
Book. Hone defended himself with singular ability, which was the 


reason of the Prince Regent's asking him if “that was his Hone ora 





A WORD. WITH SHAKESPEARE. 


’Tis not often you deceive me, 
SHAKESPEARE, you immortal bard! 
Yet at times you try—believe me— 
My poor faith uncommon hard! 
Deeply though your words revering— 
May be that I am to blame— 
I dislike your tone of sneering, 
When you ask, ‘‘ What's in a name?” 


In my purse, when on inspection, 
I’ve not found a single sow, 
I have gone, in sore dejection, 
To Anepneco, the Jew; 
More than once when, on our meeting, 
He has learnt my little game, 
Hiis reply, my hopes defeating, 
Was, ‘‘I vantsh adother dame.” 


Once I met a fair young creature, 
ich in beauty and in grace, 
And I saw a pleasing feature 
In her purse—as in her face ; 
Soon the question I propounded, 
“Would she share my wealth and fame!” 
Strange her murmur to me sounded, 
“ Mus. SNotcuer!— What a name!’ 
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When we see vile compounds vended, 
Underneath a title fair, 
And as *‘ Choice Old Wines ’’ commended, 
For the priceless stamp they bear; 
Humbugs when we see applauded, 
Must we not admit with shame, 
That, in truth, they’re only lauded 
For a goodly-sounding name ? 
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SHAKESPEARE, if your appellation 

Had been Hoaa, or Stunss,—or mine, 
From you ne’er that observation 

Could have dropped, oh, bard divine! 
Here, at least, to penetration 

You must once forego your claim, 
When you state by implication 


OR } ’ . ’ ° ° 
., That there’s nothing in a name. 
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wig,” a joke that made a great stir at the time, on account of the 
Prince’s first showing an inclination to leave the Whigs and join the 
Tories, or vice versa, I forget which, and will not venture to say, 4s 1n 
anecdotes of this class accuracy is of the highest importance. But, at 
any rate, the Prince Regent did open Parliament in person on that 
occasion. It was either the year 1725, or 35, or 45—I know there was 
a five in it. 





FROM OUR STALL. 

WE have been to see Princess Primrose again, and find no reason for 
changing either our favourable opinion of its mise en scene and acting, 
or our unfavourable opinion of its literary qualities. No management 
could possibly have tried harder to make a bad burlesque look like @ 
good one; and no management has lately had so much practice in this 
difficult feat as the Olympic. Unluckily, however, practice has n°t 
yet made perfect. We think that Henry Dunbar is all the better for 
being shortened, but all the worse for being shortened carelessly. This 
may look like a paradox, but people who can understand i. D. should 
be able to understand anything. Whenever one link is taken away 
from the middle of a chain, the links on each side of it ought to be 
fastened together firmly; otherwise the notion of a chain will very 
soon be knocked on the head. . 

We have not been to the Lyceum to see the Master of Ravenswood 
again; and, if ever we de, of course we shall bow to the necessity 0 
tempering the critique to the shorn comedian. We have, in fact, the 
dread of certain sapient jurymen before our eyes; rational creatures, 
who seem to think it more likely that a respectable man ot letters 
should utter a deliberate and useless falsehood, than that an irmtab# 
—and consequently nervous—actor should be imperfect in anew part. 

Next week we shall have a word—and, we hope, a good onc—te 54) 
about a newand original comedy at the Strand Theatre ; and, perhaps, 
in about six mouths, an extravaganza, founded on one of OrrENBACH © 
operas, will be produced at the Adelphi. The first announcement ot 
this piece was made in the year —well, not in the year 1506, at a. 


events. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Tuey say the Fates inflict a pang 
For each delight they bring us; 
That, while above the rose we hang, 
The wasp flies forth to sting us. 
They say our smiles are washed away 

In waters that are briny, : 
And life has not a single day 
That's altogether shiny. 


They say our moods are so reversed 
That what with tears and laughter, 
We often bolt the sugar first 
And gulp the physic after ; 
That under skies net quite serene 
We wretched mortals languish, 
And (though our grass looks very green) 
Beneath it—latet ANGvIsuH ! 


They hunt a fox who follow Hope 
Through all its turns and doubles ; 
And Cupid uses honey-soap 
For blowing brittle bubbles. 
They say our years like minutes fleet 
From twenty-one to fifty : 
(Life tries to make the two ends meet ; 
And, growing old, grows thrifty.) | 


They say—but, hang it! never mind ; 
It signifies but little 
What folks may say; I hardly find 
Their tattle worth a tittle. 
If I may only choose my stage, 
And those I'd play the piece with, 
I'll take the jester; keep your sage 
For stufling otier geese with. 


——_—X—X<—“"—_—— 
TOPSY TURVY PAPERS. 
HOW TO BE UNHEALTHY, INDIGENT, AND 


By One wuo uas TRIED. 


| guineas.”’ 


OOLISH. 


Hz who has these objects in view need noi be discouraged. Often 
as weakness of character and malignity of disposition may conduce to 
worldly success, there is still hope for their possessors; and a close 
adherence to the rules we are about to lay down will not improbably 
lead a man to the hospital, the workhouse, and the lunatic asylum. 

In the first place, if you really desire to be unhealthy, you should 
lead a regular life. In winter, rise at seven, in summer at five; by 
so doing, you will manage to exhaust your energies before the real 
business of the day begins. Take a cold bath, no matter what may 
be the state of the weather; this will check your natural perspiration, 
give the system a sudden shock, and not improbably promote th 
action of pulmonary disease. Be sure you eat a hearty breakfast, 
avoiding grilled bones, devilled kidneys, and other succulent and 
toothsome viands, and confining yourself to solid and substantial food. 
A few cups of tea will materially aid your purpose. Have an carly 
dinner, so that indigestion may commence exactly at the period when | 
you require the greatest amount of bodily and mental energy. Con- 
tine yourself to good roast and boiled ; eschew entrées and all foreign 
kickshaws; and, if you absolutely require pastry, take @ nice plain 
suet dumpling. As to wines, avoid claret and hock, which greatly 
exhilarate; stick to good old port, which is strengthening and bilious. 
Both in eating and in drinking, let temperance be your g iden rule. 
If you never deviate into a gencral excess, so much the better. Retire 
to rest at a very early hour; this will make you sluggish and apathe- 
tic, and preserve you from the enjoyments of civilisation. Always 
sleep with your bedroom window open; so that if there ts any epi- 
demic in the air you may be sure to catch it. A strict adherence to 
these regulations will soon make you as Unhealthy as you can possibly 
desire, 

Nor is the road to Indigence much more doubtful or obscure. | 
Always take care of the pennies, and leave the pounds to take care of 
themselves. 3y this means you may collect about twelve shillings in 
copper in the same time that it would take you to make a sovereign in 
gold. Never lend money to a friend; he would probably repay it, 
and when it was known that you were generous you might find people | 
anxious to help you out of any temporary difficulty, which would | 
defeat the object you have in view. Don't risk your money in judi- 
Gous speculations ; put it in the Savings Bank, if you are a workman, | 
and leave it with your banker, if you are rich enough to keep one. | 
The failure of Sin Joun Dean Pavu would alone suffice to prove that | 
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thorough confidence in a plausible financier may be a eapital short cut 


to poverty. Keep a niggardly table, and stint your servants. ‘This 
“> . s S . . - . 
will induce them to rob you, which is exactly what you want. Pick 


up a pin wherever you see one; in point of fact, always keep your 
eyes on the look out for them; for, as you know, a pin a day is a groat 
a year, and what a splendid thing it is to accumulate not more than 
fourpence annually! Neither a borrower nor a lender be; you will 
thus alienate yourself from society. Let your dress be rather shabby 
than otherwise: for the world is apt to judge by appearances. Bear 
these counsels steadily in mind, act honestly upon them, and you may 
rise to be a Pauper even yet. 

The way to be foolish is equally simple. 
shining hour; keep yourself on a level with the century. 
diversions. Never waste your time in the frivolities of society. 
you do, you will become a man of the world, which would defeat your 
object. Devote yourself to argument. Shun works of fiction, and 
apply yourself to the exact sciences ; relieving the tedium of study, if 
you like, by an occasional excursus in Political Economy. Go to the 
Polytechnic a good deal, and read Doctor Cournso. Never leave off. 
Cram your brain as full as it will hold with facts, dates, latitudes and 
longitudes, systems, theorems, problems, and algebraic formule. 
Study steam. Avoid the classics. Act upon this advice, and you may 


Study hard, improve cach 
Avoid idle 


| find yourself scme fine morning in Hanwell itself! 


Answers to Correspondents. 
R. E. W. must pardon us if we decline his R.E.W.-ful account of 





| “a trip on the Metropolitan.” 


A. G. H., Camberwell.—We don’t accept sketches unless they are 


_ well-drawn and comic; and the only fun about those you enclose is 
| that they are so badly drawn. 


J. H. E., Oxford.—The parody is good, but we don't “hold with 
your sentiments,” as our esteemed friend Mrs. B, would say. 
J. S., Kentish Town Road.—‘“ The fatal number” has 
received. Do you know what “the fatal number”’ is? Nine : 


been 
which 


P. P. J. sends us a manuscript, saying, “I value the enclosed at two 
We don’t think it worth the thousand-and-eighth part of 
P. P. J. had better call for his MS. if he wants it. 

‘“‘GENT: ONE, etc.,”’ sends us “The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.’"”. Unfortunately we never aecept bills, so this 
one must not consider itself dishonoured because we throw it out. 

Ii. T. R., Sherborne, says he encloses “two rough sketches.” He 
should have said “‘ too rough.”’ 

The author of ‘‘Eaves-dropping in a third class” leaves off too 
abruptly. His last line is “all change here,’ and the change would 
probably have been for the better. 

A correspondent (post-mark, Hastings) sends us the first really 
funny thing we have received from an outsider—a blank sheet of 
paper. ‘This is so much better than the average contributions of our 
numerous non-humorous correspondents that we have printed it; our 
readers will find it on the back of the cartoon, and can judge for them- 


that. 


, | selves. 


Declined with thanks—A. B. C., Paris; G. F. B., Brighton; G. T. 
S., Liverpool; J. C. H. T., King Street; C. E., Windlesham; V. C., 
Gainsborough ; C. K., Boro’; F. G., Camberwell; J. G. T., and J. 
B. D., Edinbro’; J. Eloop; Emily; C. W. D., Norwood; H. H., 
Northampton; W. H., Pentonville; Oxoniensis; F. V.; A. Z.; 
E. M., Clapham; B. T., St. John’s Wood ; Daisy. 
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The Land of Cakes. 


Tuenre appears to be some little dispute going on at Edinburgh as to 
the right of the Town Council to provide cake and wine, on certain 
occasions; and Lord Provost Chambers has been descanting and 
decanting dprepos of the question. Itis odd that such a herosy should 
have arisen in a country long know as “ the land of cakes’’—and (in 
consequence of recent Sabbatarian howls) ‘‘ the land of whines.”’ 





THE HARVEST IN IRELAND. 

Two or three hundred young ash trees have already been cut in 
Wicklow, ona plantation of Eanr Frrzwituiam's at Shillelagh. Brisk 
business is in consequence to be looked for at the markets, and there 
will be a fine show of heads at Donnybrook. A rise in ash-saplings 
may be expected there, followed in most cases by a fall, 





A SEARCH FOR A PRESIDENT. 
Tue Royal Academy has always been accused of an avaricious spirit, 
but we did not believe, with its large income, it would have the face 
to seek a Government Guayt. 
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OUR PARIS COMMISSION. 
No. III._A TABLE D’HOTE! 


Ong must eat! or perhaps I should express myself more clearly if I 


paid, “Ji faut manger!” and though the Maison Dorée, the Cafe | 


Anglais, the Trois Freres, and the Brothers Tissot of the Palais Royal 
(since at all these places has your Special Commissioner dined, for he is 
a philosopher, and equally at home with the humble Duke as with the 
domineering Dustman), are excellent in their way—still one must 
dine sometimes at one’s hotel. 

And why not? Is not the ‘table d’héte excellent? Is not the cloth 
snowy, are not the napkins white, the soups good, the fish, entrées, and 
sweetmeats delicious? Is not the salad a divine something worth 
travelling to taste? Does not even the recollection of that admirable 
mixture hats on the tongue, like sweet music in the ear, and tempt 
us to fly madly to the Victoria Station, and take a ticket for Paris vid 
the London, Chatham, and Dover ;—but there is one objection to the 
table d’héte. 

We fancy we hear the millions who speak the English language, on 
the tiptoe of expectation, asking, ‘‘ What, you dear Mr. Special Com- 
missioner, you lively, amusing, brilliant, restless, exhaustive, stereo- 
scopic observer—what is that objection ?”’ 

“ Millions,” I answer, “that objection is—the English!!!” 

Certainly, as a rule, English agreeability cannot be warranted to keep 
in any climate. It gets vexed and worried by the voyage from Calais 
to Dover. It is like Lacrymm# Christi, so indigenous to its own soil, 
that it is spoiled by travel. Honest Britons, and amiable Britonesses, 
become pretentious on the continong. They lose their fear of Mrs. 


Graunpy, and feel that the eyes of over the way are no longer upon | The rest are French. There is Madame who dines—and she docs | 


. ) > 
| dine ame— ie r ines, and Mademoiselle | 
Jonxstosneer. They are useful persons those Joneses, by whon, of | dine, too, does Madame—and Monsieur who dines, 


them. ‘They can swagger, and there is no Jones to laugh, no Mus. 


course, I mean to typify public opinion, in my light, brisk, clever way. | 


They are an/| = 
, | Commissioner says, “ Are they 


Frenchmen scowl fearfully over the table-cloth. 
ogglesome race, slow over their soup, and savage with their tooth- 
picks. Asa rule, French ladies do not eat with the same dainty grace 


as our countrywomen—and a moustache is an unpleasant eapprement 


to the mouth of a dark dame. Still they do not bore you as do those 
estimable English, who will lead the conversatien, and talk their little 


tattle in a loud voice, as whoshouldsay : we are Sr Oracie and Lapy | 


Si: 
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Orxacte—the Misses and Masters Oracite—at our own service— 

and at nobody else’s. 
Now look at the English here, above represented by your special 
artist (and, by the way, a word about that artist in some future 
number). Here is a man of fifty, whose face is something like a 
| rabbit’s and something like that of Mx. Ronert Romer, of the Royal 
| Adelphi Theatre. He dresses at His late Royat Hicunegss the Paice 
| Recent, and looks like Mr. T'urveypnor run to seed. He talks con- 
tinually, and laughs perpetually, that he may show two large buck 
teeth. He is dying to know who your Special Commissioner 18. Your 
Special Commissioner makes him all sorts of evasive answers. Your 
S. C. does not feel the least curiosity as to who or what Mu. Tunver- 
prop may be. Why should he? : 
Next to Turveypror isan old lady about seventy, whose face 18 

| plastered white and red like a clown’s; her eyebrows are yon 
| black, and so are the places where her eyelashes used to grow. She 
is a terrible sight. All the natives are regarding her with wonder. 
Is she English? Alas, yes; and your S. C. hides his patriotic shame 
in his tumbler. at " 
| On the other side of the painted old person—who is hideously talkative 
| —is an elderly man without an atom of hair upon his head. =? 
as gay and debennair as he is bald. I should relish his anecdotes = 

| more if he had not lost all his teeth, and if he would keep qu 

| silent. 


There are three English opposite—man, wife, and daughter—@ | 


charming child of 12. This man is solemn and priggish, and the 


woman fantastical and prim. ‘They are all showing off at the same | 


‘time that they are pretending to be perfectly spontancous 4 
natural. 


| who dines. Not a plat passes them untasted; but then the Frene 


» 


NOTICE.—* Fun,” tous le Mercredis, ches Messns. W. 5. KrrKLAND 
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are so much more temperate than we are;"” to which your Spect® — 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


LONG time ago, there lived, you must know, such an amiable 
bishop—or so he was painted— 

That when he was dead the people all said, “That dear, good, 
old VALENTINE ought to be sainted!’’ 

R So they did it straightway and selected a day—namely, Feb. 
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x the Fourteenth—which to him was devoted ; » 9 ef AS a” a 
And because all his life for avoidance of strife and kindness of heart the old boy ISS SRL OS a> cS 1 ee 
had been noted, . Ss \\ SAR, a We > 
They likewise decreed that every fair deed, the tenderer traits of our nature SNe i eel 
adorning, ps he Co & SM es iy . 
Should be practised by all, both great folk and small, in honour of him upon ‘ . 7” “iN \ 


































VALENTINE’S morning. 


But a sad little rogue, who was no less in vogue at the period named than he’s 
been ever since (it 

May save you a guess if at once I confess the young rascal is Amor—gni omnia 
vincit), 

Declared that Ais part in mankind was the heart, and that all tender feeling was 
’neath his dominion 

(And I fancy that few, who’ve with Love had to do, will venture to combat the 
monarch’s opinion). 

So the bishop’s high claims and the pious folks’ aims with equal sang froid and 
impunity scorning, 

The wicked young elf assumed to himself the customs and rights of St. VaLen- 
TINB’S morning. 

But first, in a mask, to lighten his task of deceiving the world (no Herculean 
labour), 

He began as : saint (which he certainly ain’t) to preach the great duty of loving 
one’s neighbour. 

And seldom has preacher, or master, or teacher, found pupils so ready to learn as 
did Cupip. 

And the world saw for once a school with no dunce (for in love not e’en folly 
would stoop to be stupid). 

So the Saint had to yield to Curm the field, for the sly little rascal all hearts was 
suborning, 

Though the day it still goes, as every one knows, I suppose, by the name of 
St. VALENTINE’S morning. 


And all through the years when that morning appears, the trees begin budding, 
the birds begin pairing, 

And the lover rehearses the passionate verses, affection for her whom he 
worships declaring ; 

And his hopes, like the trees, now it ceases to freeze (for, of course, they can’t 
grow when the frost is so bitter), 

Bud forth into words; while the girls, like the birds, at the thought of their 
lovers are “all in a twitter.” 

(P.S.—Oh, ye fair, have a care, and beware of his snare, and prepare at your 
Fun’s friendly warning 

To steel all your hearts ’gainst the arts, darts, and smarts which young Love 
scatters round him on VALENTINE’s morning. 


VOL. TI. 





TOWN TALK, 


rue Saunterer rn Soerery. 


F course the 
world to-day 
is fully 
cupied with 
devotions at 
the shrine of 
St. Valentine, 
being blown 
about like a 
bubble by 
Dan Cupid. 
Nevertheless 
I shall do my 
duty as Saun- 
terer in Ordi- 
nary, and re- 
view the 
events of the 
week. First 
of all, there is 
the opening 
of Parlia- 
ment by Her 
Masesty in 
person. Itis 
funny to ob- 
serve that 
while every- 

body issneering at Bricut tor objecting to court-dress, the QuEEN’s re- 
fusal to wear her robes, though, asthe 7%mes observes, she did not mind 
setting on them, seems rather in favour of that gentleman's views. The 
an early on the answer to thespeech. Inthe Lords, Lorp 
Norwannuy moved, and Loxp Moxrvey seconded, the address, neither of 
their speeches being very striking. After them came a lot of little 
lords, chiefly enlarging on the supineness of Government about the 
Cattle Plague. Eart Grey was one of them, and said, ‘want of 
ent and want of vigour was their only fault ;’’ from which I con- 
it want of grammar were his. Tus Duke ovr Aroy i earned 

ines of Government by coming up to the scratch on their 
ut was followed by Lorp Drexry, who s; well about 
mid humorously about the Reform Bill. But when he 
mber of the other house * who not long since spoke with 

sy of expression of our ‘dirty and unhallowed fingers’; 
iship forgot the sort of language Mr. Frennranp is in the 
ing about his opponents. Lorp Russet. wound up the 

debate with some remarks which he appears to have thought were not 
worth hearing. 
Ix the Commons, Lonp Cavenpisn and Mr. GrRaAWAM were mover 
cconder, and did their work fairly. Here, also, the Cattle Plague 
prominent subject; and Lorp Born Montacve took an early 

; Grovernment found more de- 
debate was 
i” 
Jamaica 
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sparring beg 
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) 
tht’? 
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ty « howing his intelligence. 
i¢@ Lower flou he adjournment of 
Vin. O’'DonoGcuvr, erroneously styled “ The 
robably h ymething new to remark about Irish bulls 
and Reform were also touched on here. 
sof Reform, | have had forwarded te mea cm 
ma of Dove ias Jenno! Midnight at 
, the manager, is suppo to | mversing 


wrpo J. R. Reformer of that day 


4} tha 
Lil 


Who 
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dr 


oe C 


‘ 
a celebrated 


xu do me a great 
sorry Dut my 


by the way. Maro 

Is itt» getup Don Carlos 

@it in Horsemonyer-lane, and 

‘**Lonp J No, no, the favour I solici 
“M l'o dramatise the Reform Bill’? 
v ¢ friends can manage to! 


held out in the Queen's Spe 
play the people in 


T, will y 
, I'm very 
p — 


‘ 


It will be long for a 


‘ luce it to a farce » 


lined to 


this 


h, I am in 
with th 


mImnise 
Mr. Manmoser might 

Ascii, 

Pur Dudley 
special private view for the press was given on the Friday 
uble arrangement; but even then a few ladies were smuggled in, and 
rather disturbed the critical seronity by their usual remarks, “ [L.a! isn't 
that like Mrs. Jones?’ and “Oh, what a lovely blue!” and “ Dear 
m n't that like the place we were at last autumn /’ remarks which 
re very charming, but not calculated to promote a calm contempla- 
ion of art. And really the eritie needs mercifal consideration with so 
a collection to go through. There are, in fact, too many pictures, 


* Y)) cre 


Gallery has a capital show of pictures this year. A 
in admir- 


] 
and I believe it would have been better to shut out two hundred more 
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than have been excluded. Catprron, Lamont, and Pinweiy exhibit 
gocd work; and among the landscape painters are Goopwin, Ditcn- 

1xLD, Moorz, Mawvey, and A. Srvern. Mer. Simeon Soroson and 
a few others show traces of a servile following of Mr. Jonns, apropos 
of whom I must tell a funny story. At the Old Water Colour I saw 
an old gentleman gazing with wonder and disgust at one of that 
artist’s pictures. ‘* Who's that?’ he asked of his daughter, who stood 
by with the catalogue. “ Buxne Jungs,” she replied. “I wish they 
would!’ said paterfamilias, with emphasis. And if the disease is to 
spread as it is doing, one will feel almost inclined to echo him. 

‘Turre has been a change of proprietorship in some of the magazineg 
of late. Temple Bar becomes the property of Mr. Bentiey, but wil! 
continue to be edited by Mr. EpmMunp Yates—it is one of the best 
shillingsworths. An attempt is to be made to raise the Sizpenny tog 
better position, but I fearit will bea hard struggle. ‘The Cornhill this 
month opens with a bad imitation of Mi_iars—the artist can do better 
things, and should not copy the style of others to please any one. Mr. 
Tuomas’s illustrations this month are the best he has done. Jondon 
Society is better than usual; the .4;gosy not worse, and the Shilling 
much as it was. 

[ HAVE received a little book entitled Systematic Memory. The plan 
iS very ingenious, but as it starts at the outset by requiring you to 
learn a complicated table with a scheme belonging to it, I can’t hi Ip 
thinking it would be easier to learn what you wish to learn without 
this involved machinery. It would appear to be easier to remember 
832 as a number than to burden one’s brains with a rigmarole about 
“aray of light coming in by achimney.” When I went in for my 
“Law and Modern History,” at Oxford, I learnt the dates of the 
Kings of England by a similar men r technier, and got off by heart a 
rhyme about “ Will Consau, Hethdas,”’ etc., which I remember to this 
day, but having unfortunate’y forgotten the key, can't get at my dates 
after all! 

[ uave had my Valentine! An elegantly scented one from Rivet, 
with a really artistic design of a fuiry clad in a flower—the green 
calix being the body of the dress and the petals forming the skirt. 
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The Fourteenth of February. 
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In the days I was youn and was m 
When my gloves and affections 
When [ constantly found myself blushing 
With the candour of frank twenty-two ; 
I indulged in thoughts, words, occupations, 
Phat my m put away, 
And awaited with great expectations 
The advent of Valentine’s Day. 

Would the post bring me tidings to thrill me 
With blank disappointment or joy; 
Would missives to cheer or to chul me 

Greet my eyes from Marinpa, or I: 
Ah, me! I was strangely poetic! 

| teemed with acrostic and lay, 
If not eraceful, at least ens reetic, 

Ere the advent of Valentine's Day! 
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Tempus fugit: the prospect is altered ! 

My inved with the times! 
The Jips which in sentiment taltercd, 

No longe1 ve utt’: to rhym 
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No longer in nantic, 
My breakfast I’m fain to delay, 
ior indulge in contemplative antic 


On the morning of Valentine's day. 
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Matiipa beside me is seated, 
Though sylph-like no longer, but stout , 
My cherubs the postmen have greeted 
With most umimelodious shout! 
The billet I open- between us 
Sucgests in a practical way 
That not only in high Courts of Vexvus 
Are bills due on Valentine’s Day! 
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No. 3000, Belerave Square. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


Act 1.—Drawing-room in East Lynne. 


Enter Lavy Isanet CARrtyue. 


Lapr I.—Though I am the wife of a mere country mumble, yet I 
am the daughter of an Earl. Mumble, mumble, mumble. My husband 
is wealthy and mumble, and I love him mumbly ; but I am jealous of 
him. I fear he loves Barbara Hare. Mumble. 


Enter Mn. Canryre. 
Mr. C.—My Isabel. 
Lavy 1I.—You love Barbara! 
Mr. C.—Oh dear no. 
Lapy I.—Then I will sing you a song. 
Mr. C.—No, please don't. 
Lavy I.—Yes, but I insist. 
SonGg.—Lapy Isaven. 
“Oh, my name is Isabella, with a gingham umberella, 
And my futher keeps a barber's shop in Islington.” 
Mr. C. (Aside).—That's over! 
Lapy I.—Shall 1 mumble it once more ¢ 
Mr. C.—Thkank you, not any more. 
Lavy I.—Then I go. Mumble, mumble. 
Enter BAnwara Hane. 
Bars. H.-- Mr. Carlyle, meet me, for some unexplained reason, in 
yonder forest at midnight. 
Mr. C.—I will. 


[ They fondle. 


[ Zait Banvana. 
Enter Lapy Isapun. 


Lapy I.— Archibald Carlyle, whither away? Where are you | 


mumbling to ¢ 
Mn. C.—I cannot tell. It is a business secret. 
[ Batt, tomeat Bannan, for some unexplained reason, in yonder forest 
at midnight. 


Lavy I. (explaining to audience).—It is nothing. He usually 


mumbles his clients for some unexplained mumble in yonder mumble 


Mumble. 
Enter Cartan Levison. 
Cart. L.—Lady Isabel, fly with me! 
Lavy I.—No. "Twere wrong. More than that, *twere mumble. 
Cart. L.—Nay. Your husband is keeping an appointment with 


at midnight. 


Barbara Hare, for some unexplained cause in yonder forest at mid- | 


night. 

Lavy I1.—Ha! But I will not believe it. 
his professional consulting room. 

Cart. L.—But see; here is a sixpenny telescope of cxtraordinary 
powers. It is achromatic, with two eye-pieces, portable metal, tripod 
with jointed claw feet, will distinguish Venus's belts and Saturn's 
moons, the features of a person at fifty miles, and the time by a 
church clock in the next hemisphere. 

Lapy IL. (looking through telesepe).—Ha! It is too true! Then I 
will fly with you! But first let me write a letter to my husband. 
(Writes.) “IT am running away with Captain Levison. 
meet his mumbles, for unexplained mumbles, in yonder mumble at 
mumble.” [ kxeunt Lavy Isang, and Cartan Levison 


He uses yonder forest as 


Enter Mr. Carntyie and ATTracuep Drrprenpant. 
Mr. C.—Ha! a paper! From Isabel. 
Art. Derv.—-Has she written to say that she is dead F* 
Mn. C.—No. But she has written to say that she is, I will 
not run after her, for I might catch her as she has only been gone a 


e ’ »* 
is fled . 


few minutes, and that would spoil the plot. IJ will simply tear my 
hair. [| Simply tears his hatr. 
TABLEAU. 
ACT I1.—Jsabel’s abode tu Grenob! 
Isapet discovered in while dressing-gown. 
Lavy I.—-Mumble, mumble, mumble! Why does not Captain 


Mumble return ¢ 
Enter Captats LRvison. 
Carr. L.—Ha! My Isabel! 
Lapy I. (scornfully).—Mumbler! Iam the daughter of an Karl. 


Cart L.—Nay; my Isabel is harsh! 


Lavy I._-Mumble, mumble! 

Cart. L. Nay, say not so! 

Lavy I.—Mumble, mumble, mumble. ‘The daughter of an, Marl is 
no mumbler ! 

Cart. L.—What? Leave you for ever ? 

Lavy I.—Mumble. 

Cart L.—Then we are enemies! 





® Fact. 





FUN. 





[Exit Lapy Isanen 


He does not | 





' Lapy I.—-Mumble. The daughter of_ax Earl—— 
Cart. L.—’Tis well. I go. 
[Puts on two great coats, some comforters, goloshes, poor man's friend, a 
flannel waistcoat, a hot-water bottle, and a respirater. Then exit, 
Lapy I.—He is gone! 
Enter Fant Mount Severn, Aer JTunole, 
Ear. M. S.—Oi am yer huncle. Whoi have yer thuss disghrached 
yer farmily * 
Lapy I.—Are ye come to tarnt me ? 
of an Earl! 
Ear. Mr. 8.—Nay. 
hondred a year! 
| Lavy I.—"Tis well. 
| 
ACT ITI. Serne 1.—Drawing-room in East Lynne. 
Enter Mn. Carvys. 
| Mr. C.—My late wife was killed in a railway accident. 
| married Barbara Hare. 


Remember I am the daughter 


Oi am coom to give ye a cheque for fower 
[ Give s her a cheque Jor fower hondred a year. 
[Lait Eant. Mount Severn. 


So I have 


Enter Bannana Hane. 
Bans. H.—And J have married Archibald Carlyle! 
_ you a song? 


Shall I sing 


Mr. C.—- Nav 
Baxn. H.— But I will— 
Mu. C.—No, don't. Where is the new governess, Madame Vino ? 


| Bann. H.-—-She will be here anon, (Sings.) 
‘* Her name is Isabella, with a gingham umberella, 
| And her father keeps a barber's shop in Islington.” 
| Enter Lavy Isaner disguised as @ governess, and looking like a compromise 
between the late Mrs, Elizabeth Fry and a Pantaloon, 
| Bann. H.—Madame Vine, be seated. 
Lavy I.—Nay, for am I nota widow ’ 
Bans. H.—T rue, | had forgot. 
Enter Lady Isabel's child, Wui.1aAM. 
| Lapy I.——Ha! (clutches at the child.) Ha! ha! 
my own Mumble! 
Barn. H. (aside).— What a singular governess! 
| Lapy I.—Pardon me, but I am a widow! 
| Bann. H.—'True, I had forgot. That accounts for everything. 
| Mx. C.—I am going to stand for Lynne at the next election. 
| 


Mumble! It is 


[ Goes into a fit. 


Enter Mu. Justices Hane. 


Yes, and so is Captain Levison. 


Mr. Justice I. { Tableau. 


bedroom. Wit.tam discovered in bed, dying, and 
ISABEL watehing him. 


SCENE 2. livilliam's 


Lapy l-—My mumble! 

WitituM.—I have no recollection of my real mother. 

Lavy |. Ha! my own boy! | Clutches at the dying child, 
Wiriram.-—-Oh, Miss Jones, don't—vou hurt me! 

Lapy 1.—Nay, it is in the part. 


Winntam.—QOh that I could see my own mother! I have no recol- 
lection of her, and she is dead, but still I should like to see her. 


Lapy I.-You would’ Ha, ha! Behold! 
| Lulls off her wig and spectacles. 
WILLIAM. Ha! | Dies tn great agony. 
Enter Avvacuep Domestic. 
Arr. Dom.—You ought to be ashamed of yourself, to frighten a 


dying child with your stage-play tricks. The fright has killed him, 
and you deserve to be tried for manslaughter. ** 
ACT LV.—Lady Isabel's bedroom. GLany Tsane. and Arracnzp 

Domestic discorcred. 

LADS ! 1 am dying. 

Att. Dom.—-Nay, say not so. 

Lavy I.—Send for my Mumble. 

Arr. Domu.—I will. But he will be surprised to find that the new 
governess 18 only his old wife in disguise. { /xit Arracnen Domuetie, 


\ 


Lavy I.—-Oh, I am mumbling, I ain mumbling! 
Enter Mu. CAucxun. 

Mr. C.—Madame Vine! 

Lavy C.—I am Isabel! 

Mi. C.—Isabel ? But you are dead. 

Lavy I.—No, indeed! 

Mu. C.—-But I say yes 

Lapy l.—No. The rumour was unfounded. 

Mz. C.—Oh! 

Cuntaus.— This is getting awkward. ‘The family arrangements are 
becoming so extrem ly compheat d, that I think I had better come 


down. Cuntars Fauus. 


| Dane by all the characters, blu Jive, green flre, red Sire, plaid Jue, 
rhymed tags, all unawvidably 


arand transformalion und 


‘ty d. 


actiit, 
one 


~ This is what the Arracnev Domeeric ought to bave said. 
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THEATRE ROYAL—NURSERY. 


Master Reginald’s tender years having prevented his attendance at the Pantomime, Messrs. Tom, Charlie and Co. kindly give him a résumé 


of the evening's performance. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


An attempt—but not a very successful one—has been made at the 
Strand ‘Theatre, to show us how the fine ladies and fine gentlemen of 
1760 walked about and made love. There is a certain fascination 
about the heartless nonsense that our great-creat-grandfathers talked, 
afterall. One page of CumBgRLAND or CoLMAN is as good as a pinch 
of snuff, ’pon honour. It quite raises the spirits to overhear one 
of those brisk little dialogues between Modelove and Charles (his 
friend) in that inevitable park. Listen to that wag Modelove, 
‘Faith, Charles, this is the luckiest encounter. But how comes it 
that thou and thy bed have parted company thus early? Can it be 
that Araminta———"" But here Charles very properly interrupts him 
with, “ Prythee, Modelove, a truce to this unseasonable banter. The 
most vexatious affair, truly! Clarissa’s guardian .’ Then 
Modelove bursts out with one of the sweetest laughs you ever heard, 
“What, old Scrip the Alderman? ’Tis the most unconscionable rogue 
as I live.’ And so on. This is the kind of thing that never tires 
us, ina book. It is all so ineffubly unmeaning that it must be true to 
nature,—besides we have it from lookers-on. But the author of The 
Web and the Fly, and the actors and actresses who play in it, have not 
succeeded in bringing back, or bringing forward, the manners and 
customs of the last century. And who ever heard ofa servant-girl with 
such a name as Amorosa ? She would never get a character. 

The Surrey version of East Lynne will probably run for some time. 
The management has put the piece upon the stage very carefully, 
having pushed liberality to the verge of extravagance in the purchase 
of a “veal sixrpenny telescope’’ (from the Lowther Arcade, probably), 
by the aid of which Lady Isabel Carlyle detects her husband in a 
moonlight assignation. Muss Avonta Jones was powerful towards the 
close of the piece, but so inaudible in the earlier parts that a free and 
independent member of the gallery was put to the cruel exertion of 
shouting, “Speak up!’’ This was obviously unfair. Mr. Epaar, 
who represents the villain of the play, should not wear a comforter. 
We have known a good many villains in private life, but none of them 





| wore comforters. Mr. H. Tuompson is a very good eccentric low 
' comedian, his make-up was artistic. 


Singularly enough the author 
was not called before the curtain on the first night. This compliment 
was fairly deserved, but perhaps a transpontine audience has not yet 
caught that feverish mania for looking at live authors which rages 
amongst playgoers on our side of the river Thames. ‘The house was 
crammed in every part. 

The Prince or Waxes, with a distinguished company, visited on 
Thursday last that little theatre in Tottenham-street which takes it 
name from him. He was evidently much pleased with Society, of 
which therefore he thinks differently from the dramatic critic of Land 
and Water, who clearly does not know what an epigram is (however 
the fault is atoned for by his genuine admiration of Mr. BuRNAND § 
writings.) The Princx laughed heartily at Don Giovanni—we should 
like to see anyone who wouldn’t. We were much amused to observe 
how two burly constables of the A Division, who formed the PRINCE $ 
escort, enjoyed in a sort of half-ashamed way, Mr. MonTGoMery § 
impersonation of the policeman. 


A Valentine. 


Tue SpeAKER TO Mr. 


I rAIn would woo thee to the board 
I spread for each M.P., 

To dress themselves some can’t afford, 
As dressed that feast shall be. 


From callipash and callipee 
To ices and to fruit ; 

The banquet all complete shall be— 
Then don’t refuse my “ suit.” 


In sword and ruffles, wig, and hose, 
If thou, my Bricut, wilt shine 

If thou wilt with my offer clothes— 
Then be my Valentine! 


BRIGHT. 
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THROUGH SUN AND SHADE, THROUGH CAL) 
TO GUIDE YOU TO YON BLEST REFORM, 


‘ch Bu IN .—Fesrvarr 17, 1866. 
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BRITANNIA’S VALENTINE. 


[ AND STORM, | THAT TASK, OH! FAIREST MAID, IS MINE, 
SQ I MUST BE YOUR VALENTINE. 
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MRS. BROWN ON ° HE PCOR. | “Ah!” as I says to Mrs. Carin, “them’s the parties as is hard 
Don’t talk to me they didn’t cught to have done it on the poor, as I’ve often know'd it’s the beggar a horse-back as rides 
i ai ] I 4.U ( 5? 3 One hm a l§ £ . . ; 
es a oe” € done » &8 18 8 you knowsr where. For there was them very FLeminee, as holds their | 
downriy ht disgrace, that it is, the way as the poor is treated, and talk | ; os } . es ? 7 
eer ee ee aw : 4 “2 beads up that high in the leather line, as you'd a-thought as Stepney 

about Christians, why the Jews beats ’em hollow at it, as I’ve heen Church wean’t bie ah for. a-ecitim’ that « 1 in their hi a. 

- their hospital myself, theugh in course bein’ rich as a J as the | a lurch Wwesn ne cnougn for, &-sethm that grand in their 1g pew, 
over Ce me oe é : 0 : re ry ot i oe 7. rt. ad ‘© lined through with their red haize and brass nails, I remembers well 
ear ae ne boty ia J - aad oi oil oat th fi a af ‘OT@Y, ' nobodies, us was glad to run a errand for a balfpenny, and then to 
t > m sure (mm Traces LKES WW Od ) j Vat 1eV a rs S ae ‘ ot a a _ tr 
neertere Pa coe Tate o  mmey G0, Riways a § come the bounce and talk about not eneouragin’ idleness, and denyin 
comin’ in. as J] says the other day to the party as come round for to of his own sister the necessities of life 
collect it, I says, ‘*‘ However is it as we don’t buy the peor off, for I’m ag + 4: gree. E . 

eee h. It sioal nn 2 ’ So I told him when he come to my place for to ask how it were 
« 7 we C1VeES ) 10 ly 10uUge . AW } ; as t , vA rets » + * 
sure ‘ tt uy n epee Mery Saas mee y 2 nion as tne tne ver 2 ts that his name had } een mentions ad by me to the parish doctor. 

— n oO lt, ind Bowe Ss l rw! Toul: sees Le av as | ‘ ; : .s 6 ° ° ee e 
noir negt oe d : fy “+ rs ee ee ee | I says, “And why ever shouldn't your name be mentioned? Ain't 

é 1e8 Ss iS Das 1ée Dnwge»4nri } . | sa . . ‘?“ * 

Pee eee ae ee ee oe she your own sister? And what if she did marry a bad character, he 
I’m sure them Grecories, as is one of the guardians, goes out of a | ain’t the only one,” a-lookin’ hard at him. “™ Now,"’ I says, “you've 

© » = 4] a ae eecy a ag os ra ; ¢ : _ . ; : iB < A . , ‘ s , Aa - : . . > > :  *s \ 

Sunday eee A out as nobody can’t say where it comes from, | put my bleod up, you good-for-nothin’ fellow,” I says, “do you want 

and I says to Brown, “ There goes our rates and taxes;”’ as said, for to be exposed pe z 

“You ‘not let that r ago’ yourn run so fre ‘vou’ ' : a F . 6 

You'd be tter not let that red rag o’ yourn run so free, or you'll hear | He turned a sort of lead colour,.amd sai as he defied all lyin 

about it. | Seciaian 
> a 20 deere” the ee , , ae + tw P P i 
ut us Twas a-sayin’, them poor is treated wuss than Israelites ; I says, “Oh! indeed, no doubt ; but,” I says,“ pr’aps you remembers 
| 


} 


for I'd rather be a brick-burner myself than shut up in that workus, ; . , ea od laa T asen G16 « 
3isa prison all over for all their whitewash and scrubbin’. And | the at" of Raire— Liza Kerre I means. Now,” | a u dre: 

ah ve ae Ove = ~ a ea 2 * *."™ | don’t do that as is t by your own flesh and blood, as I've know'd 

the way they would make that poor old soul, Mrs. Cua.uiy, go in | you neglect shame before now, | tell you what I'll do—I'll just 


9 To > . y 5 > ‘ oir y« ‘ i e ‘ > . 
| whe n she d a-lived content on eight enpent e a-week, as had a stepson | step in to your good lady and tell her all Tknows,a@ that's all about it.’ 
; as paid her rent, as much as he could do, though not her own flesh Ashes was his colour, a mean wretch, and his lips that liver colour, 
| and blocd, with a wife and six his-self, and only eighteen shillins and | 4. je said he'd dare me to 
| sixpence a-comin’ in, through bein’ a policeman, as is hard work with | I says, “ You'd better think a little,” thromgh knowin’ as he was 
; 7 e . ) ,« WO \waba ’ ae % q ) ’ Te. a ; ; * 7 .. . . . , 
| them rough characters, and that nightwork as tells on the constitution | ».o;tal afraid of his wife, as had twenty thousand pounds to her 
| im time. i , , . | fortune, through bein’ a tanner’s daughter ever in Bermondsey, as 
: : as did ought for to be considered , 
W hat I locks aut is reason as did ought for to e considered 1M | had threatened to leave him more than onee. At last he says, “I 
| everythin’, for however can they keep any one for eighteenpence a- | 3:4" coin’ to be bullied by my sister.” 
v ° ai ‘ff ° S5 . . 
' week even in the workus, and as to partin’ man and wife as had lived I says, “ Bullied, poor soul, a-layin’ in her bed, and not the strength 


| together over forty years it’s a sin, that it is. ; for to dress herself, as a very few weeks must see the end on.” 

I'm sure the way as that poor old soul, Mrs. CuHAuiin, cried when [ | “Well,” he says, “I'll allow her five ahillins a-week, and here's a 
went to see her nearly broke my heart, that it did. Her little room ! ponth in advance ; but mind, I ain't a-goin’ to be troubled at home.’ 
that full of things, through havin’ been decent off in her days, with a I says, ‘“‘ All right; as long as you keeps io your word I don’t trouble 
old bureau, as wouldn't fetch nothin, and a tent bedstead as filled vou. and /’m.esme roar eh ee ; 

| up the place; lut law, she set store cn ‘em, and said as she couldn't ” Sol dik ented as I'd got somethin’ ent-of hive and off he went ; 

| bear for to sce her home broke up, and a little pallis it was for but I know’d it would come home to him, andso it did, for his eldest son, 


Kp iud 





| cleanness. . as ad as the mother made a fool on, went.to the bad, and married a party as 
She says, “ You've becn a kind friend to me, Mns. Brown ; in fact, there wasn’t no puttin’ up with, and his only gal died in a consump- 
I may say a mi ther to me,”’ as is (we nly ycars my elder if she’s a day, tion. and when last I saw him he was bein’ lifted Sate tate carriage, a 
but law, she didn’t mean it. : all his money wouldn't give him back the use of his limbs as rheumatics 
She says to me, “ ve been comfortable 1 have, through livin’ in |}. gettled in. P 
service many a year, and what with savin’ and 1 trifle as was left me | “g6 what T says is that the poor did ought to be managed different, 
by missis, as 1 lived with over fifteen year, I thought as T should © ayq not by a parcel of flinty-hearted wagabonds, as I considers them 
do well.” . cuardians, and talkin’ about keepin’ down the rates is rubbish, for 
I heard Ler say as she marricd CHALLIN, as were a widower with “I’m sure we pays all the same, and I do think if real gentlemen was 
son and Caughtcr, es was good children to her; but she, poor girl, to be guardians, and not a lot of twopenny greengrocers in the parish, 
married, cond went cut to them wild parts, and was shipwrecked, and ‘+ would be better. . 
her poor father never held his head up after, and dicd in that very But as for makin’ every one come into the house, it’s downright 
tent bed as his wile nussed bim through till the last. foolishness, as is a thing I don't hold with, that’s what I says. 
She was a-sayin as she did the seme by her litle Sammy, her only | ’ 
child as were his father’s idol, “‘ For,”’ says she,“ 1 often said, ‘ CHaLuty,’ —— eee 
I says, ‘you makes too much on him,’ and so he did, as was only five 
when he sickened for the measles and was gone ina week, and then poor | VIARY ANNA. 
| CHALLIN says to me, ‘Saran, you're right; I thought too much of | Tue tea-pots and the cofice-pots 
that boy, and I’ve grieved tco much for my poor gal as is in the | Were neatly polished, one and all; 
bottomless deep; but,’ he says, ‘I'll try and bear up better now.’ | The dinner-services—odd lote— 
And so he did, poor dear, though it weren’t for long, as jaunders | Stood on the shelves, agaixst the wall. 
proved fatal to, and then I was alone.” One taper’s insufficient flame 
I do think as she might a-got on pretty well if she hadn’t been per- Made all the kitchen sad and strange; 
suaded to go into the chandlery line, and give thirty pounds for the And many thousand beetles eame 
business, and the agent, as was a swindler no doubt, said, “‘ As the From out the blacklead-coated range. 
party 2s had gone cut was independent through makin’ a fortune, She only said, ‘Oh, deary, deary ! 
though only in it nine years.” But she told me of all the rubbish as It's very hard,” she said ; | 
ever there was in that shop she never could have believed ; and what | “They make the stove so horrid smeary ; 
With them as she vive credit to never payin’ her, and them as had I wish that they were dead!” 
loney not a-cdeul r, she didn't ect on, let alone the thievin’ 
“Bor” eh ‘sa 5, Ty known them c me in fur a red herrin’ on tick She heard the mouse be hind the wal] 
and steal the bundles « ood in the! iprons, 48 was In heap in Lhe nightbirds twittering in the street 
front of the counter. as thev'd take. and me only turned round to The Dutch clock ticking in the hall, 
Ee €m. And some policeman on his beat. 
| ' “ae thing, she was sold up and took to charin’, and come to She laid a dish upon the floor, 7 
know me. and have managcd firto have her home about her till her Half-filled with old, forgotten stout ; 
las tun wns And.” says she, “I've managed for to crawl up to With half-a-dozen sticks or more, 
the }, “3 was nearly my death, a-waitin’ hour after hour for to Like scaling-ladders, r und abs ry ae | 
Ree the } din nd; ‘aa cuttin’ me in half, and then to be tole She merely said, “ I'm awful weary! 
by .+ ns ide gies tin wat rinee. 28 is only a carcase butcher after all, | I must go up to bed; | 
es CRS face l loaf must be withdrawed, as had paid | Perhaps, if I can make them beery, | 
rate ea Aaeatinis Wha aa -thirty years in the parish when that f llow I'o-morrow they'll be dead! 
S obi drivin’ of rt without a hat, a got up in | saatiestthae eee i aie 
a ’ : , \ nd his own father | : , 
: and : sim abana. 8 7. ; i ¢ ~ ty ed th 4 4 and th osthex at! Whuyvrare the English peopl like the act of reasoning? Because | 
aie’ ioe om | they are a racy-hossy-nation. 
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Castles in the Bir, 





I preamt there existed a glorious town 
Though I can’t tell where it lay ; 

And I was a man of great renown, 
And hadn’t a bill to pay. 

Its government clerks had work to do; 
No tradesman tried to rob; 

Its men had honour, the women were true, 

And I never once met a snob. 










Policemen were always on their beat; 
Its casual wards were clean ; 

No butcher there raised the price of meat; 
No shivering poor were seen. 

Its fountains played in the principal square : 
Its parks with flowers were bright ; 

Each cabman took his legitimate fare ; 

There was gas in the streets at night. 











The great hotels were managed by men, 
Who spoke in a civil tone ; 

Its streets were decent, and now and then 
Young women could walk alone. 

Theatrical managers ceased to act, 
And brought out sterling plays ; 

And sensible publishers own'd the fact 
That bullying never pays. 












\ sia ti 
) The critics were suffered to speak their mind, 
Sa | ers Ac — When actors went astray ; 
i Mh) Ck ie! | ) | And commissionaires you'd always find 
\ \ 







At all hours, every day. 

Its girls were pleasant, but hated slang ; 
Its boys were not all men ; 

Its middle-aged spinsters never sang, 


©, 


But simply sighed, ‘Ah! when ? 
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Its washerwomen were heavily fin’d 
If they dared new shirts to rot; 
| Its mother-in-laws were sweet and kind, 
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t A When husband and wife were not. 
LOW OPINION OF LITERATURE. To a seleas 0 ae et aia Hack, 
Ist Casual :—‘ Gorn’ To SLEBP AT LAMBETH TO-NIGHT, JIM *”’ And they bow'd to a king named “ Fun ;’’"— 


‘ y > = . Te : a 
2nd Casual :—“Nor ir I KNOW IT; WHAT, AN’ BE TOOK FoR A CON- But I suddenly woke at the confident knock, 
a And the whine of a sneaking dun. 


TRIBBYTUR TO THB ‘Pati Mau? 






a 


| the merit of being a good novel. It abounds in curious information 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, | and valuable memoranda in philosophy, in history, and in a profound 

| When the Atheneum abuses a novel toto corde we are always sure | knowledge of humanity. 
there is something good in the book. If in addition to this, the | We open the book at hap-hazard for an extract, and come on th ; 


Lilustrated Times, which is about the only paper that really criticises | following description of PreL, who (with other real characters) is } 


books instead of reviewing them, gives a favourable opinion of the | cleverly introduced, and gives an air of reality to the story :— 
work, we take it for granted it 1s really excellent. It was, | ‘‘The apparently cold and formal nature of the man truly abounded in the 
therefore, without any doubt that we took up The Old Ledger (Trins.Ey) warmest sympathies with the joys and sufferings of his fellow-men. rhe generous | 
by Dr. Srraves. After perusing a few pages we could quite under- | - = _ eee _ .eeny nee oer soar bard and ees = a | 
a : . . - . oat ae A aa. a ° . ) rich he would have Diusnec 0 n¢ ame, 5 cie Vv i CSTs p CnOss Os 

stand the virule nce of a crity whos model novel probably is Live | his heart and mind. No ‘platform philanthropist’ he—not one of those crosses | 
tt Down, or some mild sensation story of that class. between sham religion and sham charity, the great admired of the Hall, wh ) head 

The Old Ledger contains a capital plot, the interest of which never subscription lists with decoy ne and —_ _ oe ee ro 

Le gr ae * 5 ae i : benevolence over some patent, vast, red-hot misery, that the liss*"may be heard an 
slacks ns, and this de spit digressions which in meaner hands might the steam seen, to attract attention to their noble deeds —and their noble selves; but | 
become instruments of terror to the ordinary story-reader, but which | one who would delight in solacing some secret sorrow and effectually isp ole 
Dr. Strauss renders so delightful by quaint fancies, picturesque some occult individual misery; and who would keep both hands employed in - 
touches, and a deep and kindly philosophy, that while they delight the ——— work that the left might bave no leisure to inquire into the doings © 

. . . - . . o* .. ie Tight. 

average reader, they are funds of thought and information for those ‘ ' , ; : ; ee 
who do not think incident the only charm of a book. Any one who fails to sce in this book a man of education and aCALTERS 

rr as : a ley : ‘ 1. ” ‘ ‘One ‘ ry ¢ ttvie, 13 to 

Che characters, even to some minor ones that only appear on the 5!" aking with a keen humour and a thorough mastery u style Mos 
stage for a few moments, are drawn with vivid reality. Those which be pitied, for he has formed his critical powers on a very ‘ow or . 
occupy the scene throughout the story are thoroughly consistent literature. 
throughout, and therefore possess a vitality that enhances the interest 
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with which we read of them. LIMITED CIVILITY 
| _the English is scholarly—if anything too good, for here and there Pine by steam-force 
| wi meet with phrases which, though correct from a student's point To creat Charing Cross 
of view, are so little used now as to sound strange. There is, perhaps, To eee hi ao . a ae the hioh hh 
a little too much of what Dr. Joturmors calls Polyglot to suit the a wate cee ‘oo ll —* 
general reader, but that is the only fault the most hypercritical could Rhode ee cas” 
tairly find. For although Dr. Srravss holds original views on many Travel) _ re he ies } oe r she ! 
questions, even those who differ from him must respect his opinions a oe ; = 





carefully formed and logically defended. 
Altogether the book is one of the best novels we have read fora long : ; . ; 
| time—since THackeEray, indeed, of whom the Doctor reminds us in A New Name rox a Semvstress.—Miss Sew and Sew. 
passages. Sut Zhe Old Ledger has other merits besides and beyond Motro ron AN Amateur CasuaL.—ZJlon! soit gui Pall Mail y pe 
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CURATES BEWARE! 


Wuat are we to make of the Record? We wonder whether it can 
ever enter into the head of our seriously dull and evangelical cortem- 
porary to indulge in a sportive vein, and to make fun of the pious 
public who peruse its columns? Really some of its advertisements 
read very much like hoaxes. There are so many of them that have 
given us genuine amusement, that it may seem invidious on our part 
to comment on one in particular: but will our readers kindly accom- 
pany us through the following ?— , 








“A CLERGYMAN of experience and capabilities would be glad to undertake a posi- 
tion of oral usefulness. It is absolutely indispensable that the incumbent should be 
a person of picty, not presumptuous, and that the cure should be in contemplation 
of no matrimonial project. Address, Rev. A. B. M.” &e. &e. 

Please listen to the manner in which the last requirement is stated’ 
Its full force may not possibly be at first sight apparent, but the least 
reflection makes it obvious enough. ‘A. B. M.,” who advertises for a 
curacy, is evidently a sensitive and impressitle young man. He has 
heard and read with terror of matchmaking rector’s wives and schem- 
ing daughters, and he will have nothing to do with either. No. 
There must be no marriageable young ladies near him. ‘There is an 
insidious influence in a white muslin dress if it accompanies the priest 
in his village rounds. “A.B. M.” turns experience to advantage. 
He has probably a vivid sense of the discomforts, to say the least, 
which his brother curates with their olive branches fast overgrowing 
their income, are compelled to endure. He will have none of them. 
The safest plan to avoid such a fate is to put oneself out cf the reach 
of temptation altogether, and this our advertising friend determines to 
do. He knows he is fascinating, and that his heart is formed to love: 
but still no rector’s daughter shall ever make a fool of him. He will 
have no slippers worked for him, and positively refuses to be gazed at 
by languishing eyes, as he looks “so nice” in his surplice or preaching 
gown. Supposing, however, that he succeeds in mecting with an 
incumbent, sufficiently “‘pious’’ and “not presumptuous,’’ and who, 
though he is possessed of daughters, pledges his word that he has no 
“‘matrimonial project’? in contemplation for them, the attractive 
and impressible “A. B. M.’’ must move amongst them “ with eyes 
timidly downcast.”’ It is just possible that he might be wounded by 
some dangerous stray glance, of which the wicked young ladies them- 
selves might be unconscious. An evangelical puppy and spoon can be 
terribly vindictive ; and in such a case it is very likely that he would 
think fit to appear as the interesting plaintiff for damages caused by 
breach of contract on the part of his incumbent and incumbent's 
daughters. 


sp T rT T ‘ y 
FERDINANDO AND ELVIRA. 
Or the Gentle Pieman. 
Parr I. 
Ar a pleasant evening party I had taken down to supper 
One whom I will call Exvira, and we talked of love and ‘Tupper, 
Mr. Turrer and the poets, very lightly with them dealing, 
3 , . . oom . L£ . 
For I’ve always been distinguished for a strong poetic feeling. 
Then we let off paper crackers, each of which contained a motto, 
And she listened while I read them, till her mother told her not to. 
Then she whispered, “To the ball-room we had better, dear, be 
walking ; 
If we stop down here much longer really people will be talking. 
There were noblemen in coronets, and military cousins, 
There were captains by the hundred, there were baronets by dozens. 
Yet she heeded not their offers, but dismissed them with a blessing; 
Then she let down all her back hair which had taken hours in dressing. 
Then she had convulsive sobbings in her agitated throttle, 
Then she wiped her pretty eyes and smelt her pretty smelling-boitle. 
So I whispered, “ Dear Etvrra, say—what can the matter be with 


your 

i , ” 3 
Does anything you've caten, darling Popsy, d 
But spite of all I said, her sobs grow more and more distressing 
And shi tore her pre tiv back-hair, w. ich had taken hours In are SS1Ng. 


r *“*s* id 
Chen she gazed upon the carpet, at the ceiling then above me, ap 
And she whispe red, ‘I’ expiInanpo, do really, really love mer 


isagree with you?’ 


you 
then 


* Love you!” said I, then I sighed, and I vaved upon her swe etly 
, -: : . . , 
For I think I do this soit of thing particularly neatly 


“Send me to the Arctic re gions, or illimitable azure, 
On a scientific goose-chase, with my CoxweL or my Giatenen! 


‘Tell me whither I may hie me, te)] me, dear one, that I may know 
Is it up highest Andes? down a horrible volcano ?’ 


Ea tarnished iinet lnc 
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But she said, “ It isn’t polar bears, or hot volcanic grottos, | 
Only find out who it is that writes those lovely cracker mottos !"” 


Pant IT. 

“Tell me, Henry Wapswortn, Atrrep, Port Coser, or Mister 
Tupper, 
Do you write the bonbon mottos my Exvrra pulls at supper ?”’ 
But Henry Wapsworth smiled, and said he had not had that honour ; 
And ALrrep, too, disclaimed the words that told so much upon her. 
“Mister Martin [Turrer, Post Cross, I beg of you inform us ;” 
But my question scemed to throw them both into a rage enormous. 
Mister CLose expressed a wish that he could only get anigh to me. 
And Mister Maxtin Turrer sent the following reply to me :— 
“A fool is bent upon a twig, but wise men dread a bandit.”’ 
Which, of course, was very clever; but I didn’t understand it. 
Seven weary years I wandered—Patagonia, China, Norway, 
Till at last I sank exhausted at a pastrycook his doorway. 
There were fuchsias and geraniums, and daffodils and myrtle, 
So I entered, and I ordered half a basin of mock turtle. 
He was plump, and he was chubby, he was smooth, and he was rosy, 
And his little wife was pretty, and particularly cozy. 
And he chirped and sang, and skipped about, and laughed with 
laughter hearty — 

He was wonderfully active for so very stout a party. 
And I said, “‘O, gentle pieman, why so very, very merry ? 
Is it purity of conscience, or your one-and-seven sherry f°’ 
But he answered, “ I’m so happy—no profession could be dearer 
If I am not humming ‘Tra! la! la!’ I'm singing ‘ Tirer, lirer !’ 
“ First I go and make the patties, and the puddings and the jellies, 
Then I make a sugar birdcage, which upon a table swell is, 


a ray 7 = 


“Then I polish all the silver, which a supper-table lacquers ; 

Then I write the pretty mottos which you find inside the crackers’ 

‘Found at last!’ I madly shouted. “ Gentle pieman, you astound me !"’ 

Then I waved the turtle soup enthusiastically round me. 

And I shouted and I danced until he'd quite a crowd around him 

And I rushed away exclaiming, “I have found him! I have found 
him !" 

And I heard the gentle pieman in the 

“¢Tira! lira!’ stop him, stop him 
shilling!” 


But until I reached Evvina’s 
And Exvina to her Fexpinanv’s irrevocably mated! 


road behind me trilling, 
' *'Tra! la! la! the soups a 


home, I never, never waited. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Esuco.—You will excuse our saying that the jokes we 
Chester are too far-fetched. ‘ - 

A. B. McA —Your likeness of “a head of a house 
“ Lodge's Portraits"’ in the ‘‘ Comic Annual.’ Naat 

R. H., Cheshire. — Your joke about the Reform Bill is a study from 
the antique. 

W. S. sends'us some riddles, 
“ Gouschen,” which he says he knows iis new. 
was only made a week or two a-Gou-\echen). 


‘ ‘ 


get trom 


. ? 1 
i8 too alk 


7 
AD 


one about “milk and honey” 
He is quite right, it 


I. LB. E., Hoxton.— Your joke about the /clincteur nutnral'y its 
us out. 
A. L. Hulme.—Not Hulme-erons enough. 
Groner, Fenchurch-strect.— We couldn't ins rt that, by Gros 
Fitey.— Surely File-y might put « point to his jokes! 
Tuncan GUN app ars to have missed fire in aiming at rhym | . 
fallads of the Blighted”’ are doomed to be blighted, and 


WwW. B.—* oom 
having been “ basketed,”” most probably will b-lighted. 
is not sufficiently attractive 


J. kh. &. ‘The lav of the Tract” 

: 4 } . ’ . , s* ’ 

H J L. A - A Bulldoy 8 la Ls has to » Intute h bulldog-are! { r us 
Vouxus.— Because your subject is a pauper your verse need mot b 


poverty-stricken. If you want your lincs back you had better apply | 


to the It turning-cllicer. 


Kate, Clontarf.—We are sorry the riddles w n't answer, and must 
— ee chi y ask for replies, riddles al] should be why’ 
Then don’t marvel that failures yours are; f- 
-or, of course, wisdom flies from the dangerous eyes 
Of bewitching Mus Kata of Clontarf. 
with thanks:—N. B.; Yenrug; J. M., jun., Tyron : 


Declined 


W. M., Rugby; H.J..B.; BR B. H., Hull. 
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OUR PARIS COMMISSION. 


NO. V.—THE BAL MASQUE. 
(Waitren THE 8AME EveniInG—No, MornincG.) 


Youp! Youp! Youp! 


Hurranu! 
C'est moi qui suis la femme a barbe—a! 


du marbre—a., 


| terrible sight. 
Ce n'est pas d’ la chair c'est | 
Far, far | 


away from the land of fogs—from that detestable England, where Mr. | 


Editor—-not that I care a straw for you, why should I, who is he? 
I mean the editor. But I have enjoyed myself this evening. 
have we not this sort of thing in our dull London? Ya-hoop! 
rae eanat and your conventional dullness. Bah! Here I am free! 
Libre ! 

Oh! the costumes! But the delicious costumes! That Bergére, or 
that dear little fair party dressed as a Bébé. Is she gentille? Is she 
gracious? Room for this English tourist. He has red hair, red 
whiskers, and a red telescope. He is stiff and ugly, and says ‘Oh 
yais,"’ and is so charmingly unlike an Englishman, at least any Eng- 
lishman I ever saw—no, see, saw,—which is it 2? Then Messicurs the 
Sergens-de-ville, they look on with an amount of sang-froid worthy 
of an unimpressionable Briton. 

Here let me break off to say that the conduct of your Special Artist 
is—but no. We should never tell tales out of the office, but why 
should he tell Mapemotserte Marcverite that I am a “ viewr fou ?”’ 
If he be younger I have the more esprit—mais oui. If he be hand- 
somer I can dance, and he cannot—mais non. I require his dismissal 

IdemanditorI] comebacktomorrowmornig — wewon'tgohometillmorng 
— Marchons, Marchons ! OhITamsohappyonmenomme Helenelablondela- 
blonde filledeleda. (fthatgendarmelooksatmeinthatwayagainI'llknockhim 
down! Whyshouldn’ti? Thelightsaredancingetmerje—danseaussi Vive 
lacloserie Laviedun Etudiantestd'allerdlaChaumicre! Pour danserles—nola 

-ohbotherthelightsblotildemaquire! And .thus terminated the most 
delightful evening ever spent by Briton in this capital of civilisation 
and coloured lanthorns. 


WRITTEN ON THE YOLLOWING MornInNa. 


As your Special Commissioner, of course I feel bound to attend at 
every celebration which may be considered to throw any light on 


Why | 


' 


| 


Fresrouary 17, 1866. 
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| national characteristics or peculiarities. Mine is at times a “ dreadful 
trade!” but as the proverb says, ‘‘ One must suffer to be fine!” 

It was my misfortune to be present last evening at one of those 
orgies which are called here as wellas in London Ba/s Masques. I will 
not disgust my readers with a description of what I saw. It wasa 

Suffice it that the majority of the creatures present 
were in costume,—and such costumes! But on this head your artist, 
who is fit for such work, will be a fitter exponent than I can be. 
Chacun a son métier. It was a loathsome sight, noisy without being 
mirthful, drunken without being joyous, a saturnalia of devils superin- 
tended by policemen. 

[We publish these two accounts written by the same person without 
comment.—Eb. } 


THE PROGRESS OF THE AGE. 

Ir is impossible to glance at the supplement to the Times without 
noticing what a revolution is being produced by this inventive era. 
We find that Mn. Bianx’s “ Day-light reflectors, for lighting every 
description of premises,” are procurable at a very reasonable price. 
Of course, gas is, if we may use the term, snuffed out! In future re- 
flection will enlighten us. ‘Then, again, we read, “‘ temperature of the 
air guaranteed for twelve months,” in another advertisement. Hence- 
forth, you can have your “ warm spring day”’ sent in like your hot 
dinner from an hotel. 


Tuexe’s an absurd report afoot that the Kinc or THE BRLGIANs 
wants to abdicate in favour of the ex-KinGc or GREECE. This would 
never do. His subjects will swear loyalty to him, but will never take 
one who never wasan Orno’ allegiance. 


Wiuv is a schoolboy at the end of his Christmas holidays like Mr. 
F. Buckitanp ¥ Because his chief pleasure 18 ova. 


NOTICE.—“ Fun,” tous le Mercredis, chez Mzsszs. W. 5. KinkianD 
eT Crg., Rue de Richelieu, No, 27, Paris. 
‘¢Gone from the Helm,”’ on Tonzp Pargx, price Twopence. 


London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phanix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Publishe 1 (for tLe Propristors) by THOMAS BAKFR, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—February 17, 1566. 
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THE HUMANIZING INFLUENCE OF PANTOMI 


Depraved Child :—“ Ou, MamMa, DO LOOK, THE CLOWN’S BEEN 
A RED-HOT POKER RIGHT THROUGH THAT PoLICcEMAN—isn't it fun ?”’ 





Odd stlemorics. 


By RamBier Reprvivvs. 
CONCERNING PARLIAMENTARY ETIQUETTE. | 


I REMEMBER very distinctly making a note of the subject of my last | 
essay, but as unfortunately I have lost my memoranda, I am quite | 
unable to recall what I was writing about. But my readers who no 
doubt have the last number—I bought one, but inadvertently left it 
on the counter—will be able to refer to the paper. However I will 
now keep a promise I have made several times before, if not actually, 
at all events in intention, for [ fear there are times when I am apt to 
forget that I have not remembered to do things that I intended to 
recollect not te overlook. AsI was saying—what was I saying ?—well, 
no matter, I will resume my story as near the point where IJ left off as 
I can recall. It was immediately after the events which I have nar- 
rated here or elsewhere, and probably the latter, that Cnromwei 
entered the House, and pointing with the mace to the Speaker, said, | 
‘Off with his head—so much for Buckincuam!’’ Whereupon he was | 
immediately executed by Fetton. There was some joke at the time 
about “ head off,” and “felt on,”’ I forget exactly what, indeed, I have | 
a very bad memory for jokes, odd as it may seem. But, at any rate, the | 
habit of members keeping on their hats is supposed (or at least I am | 
under the impression that it is) to have arisen from that occasion—or | 
was it a saying—either will do, I do not doubt; so it is of little conse- | 
quence to distinguish. At any rate the Mace to whom Cromwe#11 | 
alluded was a person of family, for unless I am in error a descendant | 
of his was champion of England subsequently, but whether he was 
the predecessor or successor of Dymocke or Pinnock I am not sure, 
probably Prxnock, for I have some idea that the name is connected 
with the history of England. Unless I am much mistaken he was 
also a clergyman of the Established Church, for I can most distinctly 
remember the life of the Pinnock of Wakefield (or the Pinner—I’m 
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MY LOST OLD AGE. 


By a Youna Invatm. 


I'm only nine-and-twenty yet, 
Though young experience makes me sage ; 
So how on earth can J forget 
The memory of my lost old age ? 
Of manhood’s prime let others boast ; 
It comes too late, or goes too soon; 
At times, the life I envy most 
Is that of slippered pantaloon ! 


In days of old—a twelvemonth back ! 

I laughed, and quaffed, and chaffed my fill ; 
And now, a broken-winded hack, 

I’m weak and worn, and faint and ill. 
Life’s opening chapter pleased me well ; 

Too hurriedly I turned the page ; 
I spoiled the volume. Who can tell 

What might have been my lost old age ? 


I lived my life; I had my day ; 
And now, I feel it more and more, 
The game, I have not strength to play 
Seems better than it seemed of yore. 
I watch the sport with earnest eyes, 
That gleam with joy before it ends; 
For plainly I can hear the cries 
That hail the triumph of my friends. 


We work so hard, we age so soon, 
We live so swiftly, one and all, 
That ere our day be fairly noon 
The shadows eastward seem to fall. 
Some tender light may gild them yet; 
As yet, it’s not so very cold; 7 
And, on the whole, I won't regret 
My slender chance of growing ald! 





RED, BLUE, AND YELLOW. 


Tur French Blue Books have, if we may be allowed 
the Hibernicism, hitherto been yellow. In future 
they will be “ Livres Rouges,’ which is a step beyond 
our volumes of the same class, for no one ever expects 
them to be Red. 


MIE. 


AND RUN 








not clear which) written by Dr. Gotpwin Saitu, better known for his 
animated nature or else for the letters of a Citizen of the World on 
our Colonial System. I am not sure that his name was not ALnext, or 
indeed Sypngy. For the Smitu, however, I can vouch, because it was 
of him Dr. Ben Jounson wrote the celebrated epigram that he 
“talked like a goldsmith and looked like poor Poll’’—an allusion to 
Many, but whether Mary, Queen of Scots, or Mary the maid of the 
inn at Orleans, I cannot say for certain, having lost re in the 
biographical dictionary in which I had looked it up, and forgetting 
under what heading I had found it. But of the general accuracy of 
this curious addition to our antiquarian lore, I am, I believe, quite 
assured. 








Gang yer Gate! 


We are sorry to hear that the Traitor’s Gate at the Tower of 
London has been demolished) This should not have been unless 
the venerable antiquity expressed a wish to be done away with in con- 
sequence of the undignified gait of the Irish traitors who bolt from 
the police. 


— —— eee + 


TO A VIOLINIST TUNING. 
AN IMPROMPTU, WKITTEN THE FOLLOWING DAY. 


A rrovers meant for day you take for night, 
In making thus your (h)A by candle-light. 


A New Irish Jig. 

Tue latest reports about the Fenian conspiracy state that the 
Fenians are holding meetingswhich are disguised under the pretence 
of being dancing academies. We should have thought that experience 
would have taught them their liability to be “caught on the hop. 
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| most unseemly way until a very proper and moderate protest has been 
TOWN TALK. | wrung from the other survivors. ‘he apppearance of Kine on the 
ae boards of the Britannia and of Dappy at the Marylebone must be 
By Tug SAvuNTERER IN DOCIETY. | looked on as the result of the realism which is so fiercely studied on 
. : J ‘ | the stage nowadays. If the treadmill, why not the mutton-broth 
ONG bills have alr ady been intro- | bath? If Pentonville, why not Lambeth? If convicts, why not 
duced to the attention of the House, paupers? All got up as much like the real thing as possible. This is 
but I trust it will not be long before | art—just as much as photography is. 
a bill is introduced to curtail the ex- | J ay glad to see Mu. SoTHERN is going to prosecute the libellers in 
cessive powers of the police. I have | the Spiritual Magazine. I hope the damage s will be swingeing ones , 
more than once drave n attention to | —sufficient to close the career of that organ of a blasphemous and de- 
the despotism of Might and Mayne, | basing imposture. 
in defiance of Right, which rules in 
our streets after dark. But hitherto 
the tyrants have, at hk ast, been in THE SU RGEON’S REVENGE 
official garb, and if one got knocked _ . ae co ° 
about and half throttled one knew 
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I Lovrp her, and she knew it well; 





that it was by a regularly appointed She'd made a careful diagnosis, 
guardian of the peace. Now things And gave ine, like a naughty belle, 
have gone a step farther, and if you Her smiles in very little doses. 
| or I, my dear reader, had happened I sent her notes and tender rhymes, 
to be a hardworking pianist return- With bottles of her father’s tonic ; 
ing home to Norwood after a long And I had told her many times 
night’s work, we might have been I loved her—so the case was chronic. 
attacked by what was apparently 
| yarotter, but turned out to be a She scorned me. I need hardly say 
| police constable, and we should have That oft in anguish I would leave her ; 
been sent to Mai - me Prison, bail My love would ebb and flow each day, 
being refused, for defending life and A sort of intermittent fever. 
property. T his ig worse —— the I used all remedies I knew— aa 
police systems of France, Italy, or Took stimulants, and then tried ices; 
Spain, where there is no pret nce of But no refrigerants would do, . 
the liberty of the subject. Detectives in plain clothes may be very ‘Lhe case was one eternal crisis. 


useful for certain specific purposes, but they must not assume the 
gener il functions of the police, unless the mouchard system is direc tly 
| sanctioned by the House of Commons. It is high time Scotland-yard 
' were retorme d. "The police huve be en over and over again proved to 


I had a rival, woe is me, 

The fact I must, perforce, acknowledge— 
A Homeopathist was he— 

A wretch who never passt d the College. 


























‘ret up’’ cases, to — upon themselves magisterial functions, to ) ; \ 
_ “ot. toe 2 ee a , ia . And though I often called him quack, 
exceed their duty (at the Crystal Palace, for instance), and to be I ; | 
notoriously incapable of tracing out crimes (¢.g., the St. Giles’s m urder, D He used 7. wey on I nue it him ; 
not to mention twenty others). The plain-clothes tyranny is, I hope Pa a ie ne at re ie yae - hj 
Loa cael owns 1er,—L k aught him. 
the lust straw which will break the back, and destroy the p ati nce, of yith her, know it, for t caught him 
that much-suffering e: Joun Bun. ‘ as : ; 
, fering camel, = Bb Fa > We were good fri nds in outward guise, 
I nave received a pamphlet?in which Messrs. Maw and Payne lay mt at 
ce ee , : agg ae “e lor in the village we were fixtures ; 
clanm to the design adopted in the arrangement and classification of , " 
t} ificas Wil ch Exhibit; or + I tahameeieh alt And to such heights did friendship rise, 
© COTAINE reric > nition. COUPrse, le $3 oniy a stale en 0 ’ ’ a 
: thi bh . I -_ t t} : wd citi We even took each other's mixtures! 
Orie i ot , t nu: Suy hey seem to nave some ge2r as al , 4 
ee . “s ; es : co a Of that arrangement I'd the best, 
fur their assertions. Perhaps the Parisians have made up their minds ee ot Cee ae bee 
} ’ y: i ° . . . } n His t+ OLUICS Were a harm 3s pre SCL , 
to avenge en the English nation the piracies of our dramatic coast L\ors— - 
. ; a - ’ a ° But tl ie p wor fellow ott contest 
in which case we have no right to ag eT Why it was only the ' oo ang plea 
' ° . ’ : . . se % ce Myc mpoun ds were by no means pee asant. 
| other day that an adaptation of Scnipe’s Gare was billed as “ new ’ , 
and original’’—a dodge which has not even th warm of novelty, for We uscd to take long walks with her— 
has not Mr. Tom Taxon worked that oracle ever since he began as a We two who loved her to distraction— 
playwright And pleasant smiles her lips would stir, 
‘ 542 4 . . » . 4 ». <" , ° . > . 
‘T a Lunific int and marcnilicent Peai DY, Sweet ] EA- res (Do To us twus hardly Satisfaction. 
nos “the a tions of the just sme sweet! )—has addi : ne ce trust. When incompatibles agree, 
An additional sum contided to the committee will enable them to And soda isn’t riled by acid, 
prove yet further to Joun Buin what can be don and at no loss—to At that time—not till then—shall we 
unprove the condition of the poor. IL hope the nation will profit by Agree to love her, and be placid! 
the example, and that it will copy this Peavopy rather than tuat other 
| P- Bot ly ,» the Parochial. So things went on, the end drew near, 
Pur / Mall} has its faults, which I have once or twice taken th They came one morn—her face was prouder ; 
| liberty of pointing out. But it has surpassing mé rit, too, and in He said in fun that he felt —— 
| especial is rem shal for its able and severe literary criticism. TRe- I rose and waved a Seidlitz Powder. 
views, like dramatic notic: a. res us a rule, ulle ily untrustw rthy ; A } wader wri ~ it in papers two 
ind, therefore, any paper which boldly and honestly phes the scourge I gave hi 1 the loved one’s presence ; 
deserves the thanks of all who wish’ well to literature. ‘The notice He took ten | white one, then the blue, 
which more particularly sugg: — my © —— 8 is * The Twaddling And died a death of effervescence! 
School of Essayists,"”’ in the /’a// Mal! of the 12th instant—a masterly 
bit of deserved flaying. ‘There 4, a great deal too much twaddle going See ee 
| nowadays, and all credit is due to those who, utterly disregarding Leaders— Ohne Worte. 





1 f 
1< ey reagent tiny . ) } >? ; } vr) ’ +; nteaalee £1 > ° * is ° 4 aS 3 
mi es. I nt = l and NOWIS, set thems: Ave Sto! iy tne ¢ vil. A COTEMPORARY 1 sp aki f th e state of the oI anish P LitiC, 
lus British Institution is open, and is worse than usual this year, | gayg - 
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Wiuen is rath: ra feat! (jt COUTBe there fLTé l ew vo d pictures— 












| ‘**Itis nota bad comment en the state of ‘ freedom’ in Spain th hat t! papers 











| thi re must be when the catalogue includes works by M IGNOT, oblig l~as they dare not use their columns for other purposes —to 4 them up © 
| NigMANN, Lonc, Ginuert, Hayes, Gonpir, Barnes, Watroy, | chapters of on Quixote.” 
\ = ari . | ae q ' , ) ryt : Vile 1} iv "OV (rr : ee a ; 7 7° 9 , 3° - oat 
z AMES, i l Abies ‘ERAT }>. | T nust not tor: ‘ . } ‘ are by ’; ung D. nt we wish some ot our kLncelish pape Ts Wi uld fo Now tis r Xam} i 
i {, Loo, W Ai Ss ) ) two forelgn s s ii- > 4h5 ao : i; } : log : 
| ‘To ‘aM, too, ch is fullof promise. One or two foreigners distin- | gnq put in something readable in licu of their leaders. 
| guish themselves also—Cuaicneav, ‘ion ‘American by birth, French | 
| by training), and Borum:—I don't include Mu r in this category, | 
; J a . . As Ai aay “ais .? ; 
| ashe has be en working over here some time. A Wicked Attempt. 
’ Ir is muc h ti ) be re ure ‘tted, I think, th at poo ple shi uld s gi le ct &oO sad Ir Was quite ni tur il th it . certain member of ( more ag ah: uid VW ii 1 , 
| & calamity as the loss of the London for the display of their bad taste. embroil England and America by introducing a war measu A 









King has been pounced on by photographers and managers in the _CHanpier would, of course, wish to see all the fat in the fire 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


I.ast Wednesday deserves to be marked with chalk of the whitest 
in the theatrical calendar. At no house in London could the critical 
playgoer have discovered the least ground for blame. No manager 
bullied the gentlemen in the stalls. No actor was imperfect in his 
part, so that even the Gloteworm paled its intellectua! fires, and ad- 
mitted the impossibility of sharpening its arrows on Emery. ‘There 
was not the slightest vulgarity apparent on that glorious évening in 
the dialogue of Brttiscuam and Best, not the slightest inefficiency in 
the stage management at the Adelphi. Neither Charles nor Joseph 
Surface made his appearance in an ebon moustache and lily-white wig. 
Not an actress winked at the side boxes, not a side box reciprocated. 
In fact, the impartial critic of stage plays and stage players who 
enriches the world through these pages, can point with unalloyed 
satisfaction to the brilliant evening of last Wednesday—Ash Wed- 
nesday, by the way—as a period of absolute perfection in dramatic 
matters. 

On Thursday night, however, our hope of a theatrical millennium 
was dispelled by the production of a very conventional and unexciting 
farce at the Haymarket. The notionis of the stalest, and the dialogue 
of the least brilliant. Miss Apa Cavenpisn, late of the Royalty 
Theatre, made her first appearance at this house in the character of 
the heroine, and was cordially received. The lady’s acting would be 
much better if her self-passession were a little less. A certain 
soupgon of nervousness would have made her nearly perfect. Mr. 
Compron was funny in a very un-funny character. 

That lively play, The Stranger, by the late unlamented Kortzrxvr, 
has been attracting moderate audiences to Drury-lane for some nights 


past. 


AN UMBRELLA—STAND AND DELIVER. 


Tuis-is, perhaps, the coolest instance of advertising impudence we 
have ever come across : 

YAKEN by MISTAKE on 12th Feb., from one of the carriages of the S.E. Railway, 
an UMBRELLA. The ownercan have the same by describing it and paying for 
this advertisement. Apply at 54, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square. 

A person takes an umbrella “by mistake’ from a railway carriage, 
and will not give it up unless the owner pays five shillings for it. 
Moreover the advertiser says nothing about the umbrella that most 
people leave behind them when they take another ‘“ by mistake,” so it 
is reasonable to suppose that he entered the carriage without one, and 
came away with one. Is the advertiser aware that he is open toa 
charge of wrongful possession if he refuses to give up the umbrella for 


nothing ? 


WANTED, A RAILWAY POET. 


Travetiers by the Underground Railway must have noticed with 
awe the promptness with which the company post up, in the most con- 
spicuous part of their stations, the names of those who have been 
unhappy enough to offend against their bye-laws, with the full par- 
ticulars of the crime in each case, and its appalling punishment. 
There is a terrible significance in these terse records. Weak, under- 
ground humanity, which has escaped this awful penalty, reads and 
trembles, and thanks its stars that Fate, overruling its proclivities, 
never permitted it to jump out of a train in motion, or assault the 
company’s servants, or forget to take its ticket. Fancy being pla- 
cards d-up in thatway! Imagine the consternation, not unmixed with 
morbid curiosity, with which his friends would regard the man who 
had passed through the phase of being ‘a caution !”’ jut the com- 
pany are certainly at fault in one point. The ‘ cautions”’ are, if any- 
thing, too dry and matter-of-fact. They do not seem to possess that 
thrilling interest that crime—which has been shown to be capable of 
immense sensational development—ought to possess. Few people read 
and those who do read, do so, we fear, not in the pure spirit of 


them: 
intellectual enthusiasm we should expect, but rather because they have 
to wait fora train, and have exhausted all the “ flamers,’’ and are 


tired of watching the flirtations of the young ladies behind the re- 
freshment counters. We have a suggestion to offer. It is evident 
these notices will do little good unless they are more generally read. 


‘ . 
Why not introduce the sens ational element into them 7 DD es not the 


million delizht in versification? See what the mighty Mosre has 
hieved with verse. Let the Metropolitan Railway Company boldly 
him to understand 


fullow his example, and KEEP A POET. Give i 
that his principal duties will be ‘* point g morals, and adorning 
tales.” Tet them lose no time, but advertise at once: “ Salary, £109 

’ of the name of Terrger 


a-vear, and the poet’s beer. N.B.—No on 


need aDrDpDy : 

7a * ° ° o ) 
We can imacine the difficulty of preserving order among the dense 
crowds that would constantly surround the subjoined specimens :— 


FUN. 
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Conviction of Joun Srunns, Poet, for defacing the interior of one of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company's Carriages, 


Bleak was the night: low fall’n the glass; 

The poet took the train—third-class 
(King’s-cross to Notting-hill)— 

He did not dare to walk so far 

On such an eve, for dire catarrh 
Had made him rather ill. 

He sighed, as on the hard, cold seat 

He cast his weary form: his feet 

Uncomfortably damp— 

Roman his nose: his eye deep blue: 
Complexion rather bad, ’tis true 
("Twas thought that cast that pallid hue, 

And not our new gas lamp). 

What noble thoughts pervade his breast, 
And leave him not a moment's rest! 

See, see—he writes them all! 

Ah, no! The words seem all the same— 
"Tis but one dear, repeated name 

He scratches on the wall :— 

“Eliza Jane’’—with deep-drawn sigh— 
Nor heeds he how the moments fly, 

But serawls “‘ Exia Jans.” 

The train is stopping—neck and heels 
Sudden himself pulled out he feels, 

With breathless sense of pain. 
Next day, before the awful face 
Of Mvuaarins, Alderman, his case 

Was brought-on, number one. 

His worship said, and justly, too, 
“Tis right such vagabonds as you 

Should pay for what they've done ; 
These tricks won't suit a public line, 
I'll, therefore, give the utmost fine, 

Five pounds, or forty days! 

A name so vulgar, too! Scarce meet 
‘To shout along the public street.” 

(His worship scorns to praise.) 
*“What'sin a name ?” the bard cried out; 
His worship felt 'twas right to scout 

Such interruption rude ; 

And sentenced him, in sternost sort, 
For such supreme contempt of Court, 

To penal servitude! 

7 * * * 2 
At treadmill, nor, the poet grinds, 
His hair is cut, his health he finds 

Improving, past a question ; 

But one small drawback still he feels, 
Working directly after meals 
Tends to give indigestion ! 


ee 





It might be advisable to have a caution of this kind ted up 
occasionally for the benefit of snappish and intellectual minds :— 


Case 2. 


Conviction of Josernu Payne, Prize-fighter, for alighting from the 
Metropolitan Railway Company's carriage while in motion. 


Enormous Jor Parner 
Leaping out of a train 

In motion, at Paddington station, 
Was taken at once 
Before Magistrate Duner, 

Who fined him, with this observation :— 
“ Had you slipp’d 'neath the wheel, 
When you turned on your heel, 

Seeking after ‘saltatory’ glory, 

Ina railway embrace 
You'd soon find it a case 
Of ‘ nee(k)—sine magno dolore.’"’ 


a 


With this last we leave our suggestion in the hands of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company. A nod is as good asa wink to a certain 
nuble quadruped whose visual organs are defective. 





YAIR ENOUGH. 


Tuz Exprron or Tue Faexen has requested Mu. Frat, of Shrews- 
bury, to become manager of the Versailles race-course. Thisisa high 
compliment, for though the fair are sometimes frail, the Fuam are not 


alwaves fair. 
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A SPIRITED CHALLENGE. 


Sporting Rag and Bone Merchant (en route to the Meet):—“I say, Guv'’nor, I’Lu Giv’ YER A SPIN FOR A MILE, OWNERS UP, AND LAY 
ODDS ON MY HANIMAL! [ Exeructating delight of hunting gent. 






MEATING THE DIFFICULTY. 


(Lines Wuitten on Receiving tue Prospectus orp A New 
COMPANY.) 
There are reports afloat of the formation of a joint-stock company to su 


meat at prices much below those of the butcher.””—Daily L’aper. 


Tus prospectus, lo! 
Settles all the rumours, 
Telling of a Co. 
Called **’The Mcat-Consumers.”’ 











Butchers scarce will know 

How to hide ill-humours, 
Hearing of a Co. 

Called “ The Meat-Consumers.”” 








They may swell, but no 
One will heed their 
Trusting to the Co. 





tumours, 






Down the price must go, 
Spite of blue-clad fumers, 

Now that we've a Co. 

Called * The Meat-Consum« 






Of the bills we owe, 

Butchers, soon the doomers 
Will become the Co. 

Called ** The Meat-Consumers.”’ 













AKT NOTE, 
We hear that Mr. Forpy’s statue of Lornp Herpert is to be 
Surely Forey should supply the 





ere ected be fore 
rse Guards. 


War Office. 








A WAKE! ARISE! 


Tne Captain of the Bulldog is too wide awake to accept the sword 
of honour, to present him with which a subscription has been started. 
He very rightly says that to take it under the circumstances would be 
against the rules of the service. But this only proves the more that 
he’s an honourable blade. The Admiralty, which with its usual 
wisdom deprived him of the command of a ship that no longer existed, 
should in recognition of this submission give him a new command, 
and so make up to him for the loss. Meanwhile, subscribers need not 
mourn—the sword Caprarw Wake wears will always be a sword of 
honour! 


_— —-——_— ——$—$ $___—_—_ 


EPIGRAM. 

Pickep Up NEAR WHITEHALL. 
Tose who steamships build of Reep, 
And quite sea-worthy think ’em, 

Should hardly be surprised, indeed, 
To find that Cotes would sink ’em. 





Extraordinary Mildness of the Season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henrext have been observed at the theatre together, 
and it is reported that Mrs. H. called her husband “dear,” and on!) 
contradicted him once. 

Mn. Hektor, during the last week, has only sworn at the club- 
waiter three times 

Mx. SKINFLINT was noticed taking his wife out for a walk, and we 
have it on undoubted authority that he of his own accord bought hers 
new bonnet. 





UNSUITABLE. 
Ir is very odd that Mr. Bricut should select the occasion of the 
opening of Parliament to talk about its clothes. 
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TO TAKE A HINT. 


HOW 


NDID DONATION, DON’T YOU THINK 


TO DO SOMETHING FOR THE POO! 


. 
4 


ODY, AFTER YOUR SECOND SPLE 


, 
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John Bull: —“* WELL, MR. PEA] 
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MRS. BROWN ON LIBEL. 


To my dyin’ day I never shall forget what my feelins was when I 
got that lawyer's letter, a-sayin’ as 1 was to be persecuted for a label. 

I says, “It can’t be, never” though me and Mrs. Exxuys made it 
out so to read; but when Brown come in he says, “‘ You're only sub- 
pened for a witness.” . : 

Whatever he meant I can’t say, though it were a action agin Mrs. 
Portiock for defamement agin Mrs. Harprvr’s character, as is a 
party as I never would have let-to myself, but Mr. Porriocx did, 
through her a-comin’ up sudden with him in a cab, as I see was a sea- 
farin’ man through a seal-skin cap and a short pipe out of the cab 
window. For it so ’appened I was a-puttin’ up a clean blind to the 
parlor-winder just as they come up, and so couldn't help a-seein’ of 
them, not as I said nothin’ then, but had my opinions. 

I’m sure the bother as that trial were was enough for to wear any 
one down to the grave. How them judges can have the patience for 
to set and listen to all the rubbish as is talked afore ’em puzzles me. 

But what 1 could not stand, if I was a judge, would be a lot of them 
common jurymen a-’avin’ the impudence for to fly slap in my face 
and findin’ not guilty when I said as it were contrariwise. A parcel 


of fellows as to look at you'd say didn’t know great A from a chest of | 


drawers, as the sayin’ is. There they was a-settin’, a-pretending to 
look that wise, as I could hardly keep from laughin’. 

Old Boppy, the broker, as called his-self foreman, and Lvcas, as is 
in the grocery-line, a reg lar old fool, as daren’t say a word at home 
without his wife’s leave, as no doubt she’d told him how he was to 
wote afore ever he come out, as she does every Easter Tuesday a- 
electin’ of the parish officers. I should like to see him a-darin’ to go 
agin her. 
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The lawyer was quite put out with his words, for he turns on me 
quite savage and says, ‘‘ Now no more nonsense, if you please, Mrs. 
Brown, answer my questions?’’ I says, “By all means; but,’ I 
says, “you'll excuse me, but I'm not the party as talks nonsense.” 

So he says, “ You were drinkin’ tea with Mus. Portiocx on Wed- 
nesday evenin’, November the 7th, were you not?” I gays 
‘* Never! ”’ P ae 

He says, “‘ What day was it?’ “Can't say.” 

He says, “‘Can’t you? well, then, I'll help your memory. Do you 
remember meetin’ Mrs. Warny and Mrs. Suaw at tea in November 
last at Mrs. Portiock’s?"’ “Yes, I do,” says I, “but not on a 
Wednesday.” 

“ Well,”” he says, “no matter.” I says, “ Pr’aps not to you, but it 
do to me, for it’s Brown's club night, and if he was to read in the 
papers as I was out of a Wednesday it might cause words.”’ 

So the lawyer he says, “‘ What was the subject of your conversa- 
tion?’’’ I says, “ Let me see, as far as I can remember me and Mrs. 
SHAW was a-talkin’ about her married daughter as was delicate. So 
I says if she was a daughter of mine——” 

‘* We don’t want to hear about such things,’ says he. ‘I thought 
not,”’ I says, “‘ though it seemed as you did by askin’, thouch I was 
surprised I must say.” , 

“Did you ever hear Mrs. Portiock say anythin’ about Mrs. 
Harprve:” “ Yes, I did.” : : 

“What did she say*’’ “ Why she said that Mrs. Hanprur was 
very poor, and she did believe as she often would not have broke her 


| fast if it hadn’t been as she took her up a bit of somethin’ with a cup 
| of tea.”’ 


I don’t believe as them men know’d what was bein’ said, and as to 


their bein’ put over the judge, it’s enough to make a cat laugh. 

I was kep’ a-waitin’ about them courts three days afore our trial 
come on till I got that used to it that I do think as I could try any- 
thing myself. 

‘The day as our trial were on I never sce anythin’ like the wet, and 
that court a-smellin’ of damp umbrellas as was sickenin’. How them 
poor dear judges can bear theirselves with their hot headdresses and 
fur I can’t think. 

I was of a pretty twitter I can tell you when I got in the box for to 
swear, but through a-knowin’ manners made my obedience to the 
judge, as didn’t seem to see me, as I’ve heard say is the'r ways, 
through bein’ supposed to be blind in their judgments, as is, of course, 
right; and I think as that judge as 1 were before must have been 
deaf too, though, pr’aps it was only his wig over his ears as made him 
so, like my own Aunt Pemnty, as was run over bya light wan through 
wearin’ of a beaver bonnet tied tight down over her ears, as made her 
a perfect post for hearin’, and as to its bein’ a light wan it was heavy 
enough to break both her arms as the wheels went over, and if that 
judge don’t mind he'll be run over as sure asever he walks out in that 
wig, as I'd a good mind for to tell him. 

Well, one of them lawyers he got up with his wig and a slobberin’ 
bib under his chin, as must be useless, for he’s done dribblin’ by this 
time, and hasn't got no white fur for to save like that judge, as bein’ 
well on in life may slobber, for once a man twice a child, as the sayin’ 
is. So that lawyer he looks at me very hard, and asks me if I know’d 
the nature of a oath ¥ 

66 Well,” J Says, “that de} ends ; for I've heerd some oaths as 
sounds downright sinful,’ I says, ‘and I’ve know'd a party as would 


say one and not mean it, like a party as I once kn w'd, a8 were a | 


minister, and yet said ‘damn it’ in haste through a-burnin’ hisself 
with the handle of the kettle in givin’ water to the lady as was makin’ 
tea at a serious party, and wouldn’t have him though he went down 


on his bended knees for pardon, through her havin’ thirty thousand | 


pounds, as was forty herself if a hour, and as ]} lain a woman as you'd 


’ 


_ 
see in a day's walk. So I says, “I don’t hold with swearin’, as is a | 


scafurin’ habit, and pr’aps they can't make theirselves heard in them 


ragin’ winds without it; but,” I says, “swear in cold blood’s dis- 


+ 
’) 


graceful, 

‘¢ Now,” says the lawyer, 

He says, ** Be quict.’” I ; " 

“ Now,” he says, “on your oath did Mrs. Portiock ever tell you 

that Mrs. Har DRUP was no better than she oughttober”’” “ Them 

never was her words,” I says; “and if they had been I should have 
said——_’’ 

‘Never mind what you would have said.” ‘“ But I do mind,” says 

I “for I’m cne of them as keeps my ‘ands from pickin’ and stcalin, 

y tonguc——”’ 
“Oh, that'll do,” says he. ‘“ Yes,’ I says, “I knows it will ; but,” 


will you swear?” I says, “ Never!” 
says, “* With pleasure.” 
ur 


44 UO*™ , . 

I says, “it's a pity as more don't keep to it. me 
So the judge he said somethin’. It's my opinion he'd be ‘avin of 
a nap for he secmed fractious in his waye, as I've know'd infants 


On Wakin 


ee ee er_—wc; _ ._.. | <<... ee 


“What did she say about hercharacter’’’ “ Why she said as she'd 
took her in without one, it was too late to ask about it.” 

“Why did she take her in without a character?"’ ‘“ Why because 
in her circumstances she must have gone to the workus, and the man 
as was with her begged so hard.” 

‘Who was the manf”’ says he. “That's best known to Maus. 
Harprur; but through me not a-knowin’ cannot say.” 

Then the judge he bust out agin, and the lawyers looked puzzled. 
Another one gets up and says to me, ‘‘ You never heard Mus. Porrt- 
Lock say a word agin Mus. Hanprur?” I says, “ Never, for there 
wasn't no occasion.” 

“Why not?’ says the first lawyer, jumpin’ up. “ Because,” I 
says, “them as cared to know could soon have found out, and them as 
didn't care wouldn't ask.” 

“You may stand down,” say 


ivshe. “That's a mercy,” says I, “ for 
I'm stifled, and if 1 was you 1‘ 


keep a poppermint drop in my mouth 
the foul air in this place, asis like a 
wild-beast show for closeness.” 

So 1 was ‘anded out, and as I came out I heard some one remark as 
I must be a born fool. “Pr'aps Lam,” I says; “but if I've any of 
your impudence I']l just step back and tell the judge."” And it was 
all their spite agin me, for 1 don't think them lawyers got much out 
of me, and Mus. Poxtiock got the day, as was all them wagabones’ 
spite, through, poor soul, they’re runnin’ in her debt, and not a-wantin’ 
to pay, and tuck a house within three doors, aud shot the moon. So 
poor Mus. Poxriock was done after all, and for my part if I was 
labelled ever so I'd never go to law. 


eq ee 


REFLECTIONS. 


Pray think not, Amy, I disdain 
The peerless beauty of your faci 
1 sometimes live the past again, 
And treasure still your last embrace. 


The flame which warmed my youthful heart 
Has died and left mein the dark ; 

For Cupid plays 4 sorry part, 
His arrows rarely hit their mark. 


I see your ever-restless eyos, 
And I can guess what you would say; 
I hear the short, expressive sighs, 


You waste upon mecvery day. 


When you reflect what might have been, 
And all alone you sadly sob, 
Pl ASe di n't fi rye t, at seventeen, 


You threw me over for a snob! 


ARISTOCRATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
(From ovn own Lunxez.) 
We understand that Noxrorx Howann, Esa., is about to be raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Lozp Wax coex. 
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: ° ‘6 t? : ¥, the first scenc of the ‘comic business.’’ But they met with their 
intomime Super to bis atlasi. match. Mr. BoLeno, whose intimate acquaintance with the weak 
points of individual members of the force was remarkable, contrived 
to cover them with confusion by attacking them severally, and proving 
that, in one case, the constable wore nothing under his coat but a 
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Wy, AST empty shell! | dickey, in another that his pockets were crammed with gold watches 
Impertinent, preposterous | anq silver spoons, in a third that a leg of mutton and a rabbit pie were 
abortion : | buttoned up in the breast of his coat, and so on through the entire de- 
With vacant stare, tachment, a course of action which resulted in their complete discom- 
And ragged hair, fiture. While they were deliberating among themselves how they 
And every feature out of | should renew the attack, he adopted a ruse which he has never yet 
; all proportion: — | known to fail. Being intimately acquainted with the extraordinary 
Embodiment o f echoing | taste for aérostatics which invariably characterizes the British police- 
. inanity . p | man, he directed their attention to an imaginary balloon, and while 
Excellent type of simper- | they were gazing intently into the blue vault of heaven at the hypo- 
_ _, ing insanity! | thetical phenomenon, Mr. BoreEno contrived to escape. : 
Unwieldy, clumsy night- | However he was not long at liberty. His depredations reached such 


mare of humanity! | 4 point that several leaders appeared in the Zimes and other daily 

I ring thy knell: papers directing public attention to his heinous malpractices. The 
London police became the scoff of foreign nations, and the matter was 
. ; eventually brought before the House by Mr. Acton Ayrton, who put 
To night thou diest, | the following question to the Home Secretary, “ Whether (and if not, 
Beast that destroy’st my why not’) any (and if any, what ¥) steps had been taken to apprehend 
heaven-born iden- | oy otherwise secure by summons, writ of ji. fa., bill of indictment, at- 

_ity: tachment, habeas corpus, rule nisi, with costs against the harlequin, 
Nine weeks of nights, | certiorari, ne exeat regno, writ of error, or by any other (and if by any 

___ Before the lights, other, by what?) course of legal procedure, the body of the eminent 
Swamped inthineownpre- | wisereant Mr. Harry BoLeno (and if not eminent, why not, and how 
postcrous = nonen- | otherwise ?), whose depredations may, can, might, would, could, and 

. tity, | should have attracted the attention of the daily press, and if not, why 
I've been — ill - treated, | not and how otherwise?” The result of this energetic question soon 
cursed, and thrash- | }.came apparent. Sm Gronck Grey and Sm Ricwarpv Mayne 





Posie. ed diurnally, __ | at the head of the whole force of Metropolitan police, attacked Mr. 
Credited for the 2 OU Boreno when he wasn’t looking, and contrived to effect his arrest. 
wear externally — | He was examined on the charge of boiling down the poor old lady, 


[ feel disposed to smash | 44 as no remains of her body were found, he was acquitted on that 
thy face, infernally, | (haree, but was fully committed on a charge of assaulting the police. 
As there thou lest: He was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
which he said he could (and absolutely did) do upon his head. But 
constant intercourse with the gaol chaplain had its effect even upon the 
recreant soul of Mr. Harry Boieno, and he became a model prisoner. 
On his discharge, he renounced bismuth and vermilion for ever, and 
took to street preaching. For some time he did well, but he suffered 
eventually from the brutal practical jokes of his former col/aborateur, 
Mr. Lavrt, who as soon as he recognised Mr. Borsno’s identity, 
availed himself of every opportunity of robbing him of his hard- 
earned halfpence, and of publicly branding him as a hypocrite and an 
impostor. Eventually Mr. Boteno was driven from his new field of 
labour by his former comrade’s annoyances, and now appears at tee- 
total lectures as a converted clown, by which he earns a humble but 
sufficient livelihood, for his wants are modest. 


LL UIE ys 


I've been thy brain: 
I’ve been the brain that lit thy dull concavity ! 
‘The human race 
Invest my face 
With thine expression of unchecked depravity, 
Invested with a ghastly reciprocity, 
I’ve been responsible for thy monstrosity, 
I, for thy wanton, blundering ferocity— 
| But not again! 
| 
| 
‘ 


"Tis time to toll 
Thy knell, and that of follies pantomimical : 
A nine week’s run 
And thou hast done 
All thou cans’t do to make thyself inimical. 
Adieu, embodiment of all inanity! 
| Excellent type of simpering insanity! 
Unwieldy, clumsy nightmare of humanity ! 


Freed is thy soul! 


aw 
A Hove Song. 
By a Martrer-or-Fact Person. 


Do not say I must not lend 
Two and twopence to a friend. 
Do not say I may not wear 
Stalks of raisins in my hair. | 
Since you say 
That love’s insanity, 
Let me, pray, | 
| 





| 
| (The mask respondeth.) 


Oh! master mine, 
Look thou within thee, ’ere again ill-using me. 
Art thou aware — 
Of nothing there 
Which might abuse thee, as thou art abusing me ? 
A brain that mourns thine unredeemed rascality ? 


Indulge this vanity. 


LLL LL ALLL LLL LLL A CT ttl ttt till. at tt tt 


Do not tell me chalk’s not cheese— 


A soul that weeps at ‘hy thread-bare morality ? I would rather think so, please ; 
Both grieving that ¢Aeir individuality Do not say that faith and truth 


Is merged in thine? Dwell not in a hollow tooth. 
see i Since you cry 
_That love is lunacy, 
CONTINUATIONS OF DRAMATIC HISTORIES. ee | 


. OP ican Dccneinieain 
HLARLEQI iN Littite Kine Pirrr. | Let me black my patent boots | 
A DREADFUL retribution at length fell upon Mr. Harry Boreno. With the turnip’s pallid roots, 
A long immunity from penal consequences had rendered that dreadful Let me round my brow entwine 
character absolutely reckless in the commission of crime, and he pro- Garlands of green turpentine. 
ceeded to such lengths that even the attention of the police was at- Since you swear 
tracted to his disgraceful career. A strong body of constables went to Love's imbecility, 
lis residence and endeavoured to arrest him ona charge of having T'll declare 
murdered an inoffensive old lady, by boiling her down into soup, in My liability. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


PeckuaM. | 

Literary pursuits, however delightful, are not perhaps quite so at- 
tractive when a Prophet is basking in the lapse of luxury as when your 
poor old man is comparativelyspeaking down upon his luck. From the 
time when a weekly remittance ceases to be like the liberty of the 
press and the air we breathe—which, if we have such not, we die— 
from the time when the bounty of a relative in return for private tips 
given in advance have sooth d the path of honest and middle-aged 
toil,—from that instant, Mr. Editor, a Prophet is apt to be irregular in 
sending of his copy into you. The weather should also be borne in 
mind, since it can hardly sc borne in body, as Best and Betiincuam 
would say—if they could! Not to attempt deceptive treatment of 
one whose character I admire, he having always paid me -on the nail 
for work done, Nienoxas will plainly confess that he has been living, 
so to sp ak, in clover, and wallowing in refined enjoyments, such as a 
quiet evening with a little music, to which he had long been compara- 
tive a stranger. The Prophet, Sir, has not wasted his time; he and 
his august Relative, than whom I am sure a better man never diew 
the breath of retail trade, though a little apt to have forgotten 
Nicuo.as’ existence until he heard, trumpet-tongued, of his literary 
fame—both of us, Mr. Editor, have made our books, Eaury. ‘They 
may be subject to modifications. Post-betting is all very well; but it 
wouldn't suit a Prophet to encourage such. 

His opinions of Lord Lyon (whom don’t you back), of Student, 
Rustic, Cardinal Wolsey, and another horse that is swe to ultimately 
come with a rush, which I put his name in a private envelope, he being 
now at long odds, so get on him at once, my dear, good friend—his 
opinions should have been communicated to your readers, than whom, 
this week, had I not felt bound to take up my prophetic pen and 
parable against such as have been talking in tones of slight and in- 
dividuously of the old man in the Northern counties. Well did he 
know that his fame was world-wide; but he cannot allow of his pro- 
vincial contemporaries to speak of him in terms of levity. He have 
been called “an old thief”’ in your own columns, and also “ perhaps | 
a little unprineipled;”’ but it was always considered in the wages ; 
and gratuitous insult is what no Briton ever would stand. 

The Sheffield Independent, Mr. Editor, is a paper which Nienoras 
esteems, with which is incorporated admiration ; but when he wrote | 
as follows, on the 10th of February this annum, oh, why did not his | 
heart misgive him ;— 

TTs THE 
was for 


**Grorcre Mosrontu, or Snine Greex, Forkmaker, ¢. Witrram Ct 
YOUNGER, OF Ecciesrikip, Fire Curren.—In this case, Mr. Binney, jun., 
the plaintiffyand Mr. Chambers was for the defendant. The act brought to 
recover 40s., balance of a sum of 50s. deposited with the defendant, as + 
on a game of knurr and spell—a peculiar game, of which an exposition has been 
promised in Fun at different times for two years past, on the supposition that it is 
one of these things that no fellow can be expected to understand ; and the eomic 
sporting contributor has himself acted on this supposition, for we believe the ex- 
position has never becn given. This particular game was played between two men 
named Ospring and Brown, but the referee was dissatisfied, or aggrieved, and lett 
the ground. ‘The plaintiff, therefore, now sought to recover his stake, on the ground 
that the match had not been fulfilled. Mr. Chambers, however, upset this plea, and 
his Honour gave judgment for the defendant, but without costs.’ 

Sir, part of thisis true. I admit, in the largest capitals you like. 

My nistoxy or Kxvukr AND SPELL MAVE NCI YET APPFAKED. 

No, Sir; ner will it if Lam thus subjected to intimidation, arising 
(no doubt) from a very excusable feeling of disappointment. 

A work, Mr. Editor, like my “ Knurr and Spell” or Gipnoon’s 

. . ” . ° > = 4 . - le : 
“Decline and Fall” is the fruit of patient researches and of classi: 
lore. NicnoLas may be led, Sir, but he won't be drove. He is at 

i Fee :. / . oo 
present coll cling ol his mate r1a.5, perhay s nearer She flield than th: 
Editor of the Independent is aware; ha, ha, thou provincial con- 
temporary ! 

But Nicworas is sure that the notice is kindly meant, though a 
little gay. If I thought otherwise, old as I am, would fight him now, 
catch-weight, for fifty pound aside, if my Relative behaved as I think 
he would. 

"? . ° . , 2; al 

Or, secondly, J will play him at the game itself, and you, Sir, shall 
be umpire, if you are quite sure that you know enough about the | 
rules to enable you to sce fair! 


take-holder, 


NICHOLAS. 

P. S. (1).—I have a good thing for the Derby. 

P. 8. (2).—In active preparation, and will shortly be produced, 
A History or Knvune AND SPELL. 


a — 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


We are authorised to state that the Premier has not begun to grow 
& beard in consequence of Mr. Bricut’s having on some occasion 
spoken of him as “‘an old shaver.”’ 
We may mention that there is no foundation for 
Eart Russevw has laid aside his razor with a view 
tendency to “scrapes” he has always exhibited. 


the rumour that 
to checking the , 
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AN IMPORTUNATE CREDITOR. 
**The Piper will be paid.”"—Old Saying. 


Not by any means a stranger 
Am I to a debtor's ills, 
And I quite admit the danger 
Of a carelessness of bills ; 
Both my hatter and my tailor 
Oft have dunned, and dunned in vain. 
Various hints at guod and jailor, 
I have met with calm disdain. 


Constantly I disregarded 
Applications by the score ; 
And forbearance was rewarded 
by receiving many more ; 
Oft by courteous speech and letter 
I've the evil day delayed— 
Now, I find I am a debtor, 
With a bill that must be paid! 


My new creditor, imperious, 
Puts his claim in such a way, 

That, somehow—’tis most mysterious — 
Now I positively pay ! 

Piper, is he ¥ so they call him; 
Still I ask, who can he be? 

For I ne’er—bad luck befall him !— 
Asked the wretch to pipe to me! 


Still, whene’er my days are clouded 
With remorse, regret, or pain, 
When my mind in gloom is shrouded, 
If I venture to complain, 
With these words my grief is greeted 
By my friend, “’Tis nothing new, 
lor the Piper's never cheated, 
And will always have his due!’ 


—_ ———$ eee 


Answers to Correspondents, 


J. B., Stoke Newington.—Controversial theology, apart from its 


not being amusing, is not, we consider, a subject to be treated im a 


comic journal. i 

Suapkie..—Your predictions are not half as ridiculous as the 
original rubbish, and we must therefore decline them. 

I’. M., Sheffield.—We have too much respect for antiquity to allow 
you to have your fling at the pottery exhumed at Malton. 

” G.G. F., Manchester. —* The Henpecked Husband” has not sufficient 
spirit for our columns. 

P. D. J., Liverpool. —“ Property,” say the French, “‘¢'est le vol-au- 
rent.’ ut oyster-patty is such an old joke on @ charming singer 6 
name that it is not your property at all events. : 

J. M. B., Blackburn.—Your “ warranted original idea” about a 
L.cad-seenter has several heads entered long ago! 

J. V. G., Bradford. Not if we know it! Larene 

Macuxtn, junr. —*I[s this a dagger that we see before us ? No! 
forithasno point. Why not assune the nom de plume of MeDi vee 

J. P., Bristol.—If he takes in Penny Readings in the shape of Fun, 
will see that Ais Penny Readings have been anticipated. _ 

P. M. sends a sketch, and wants to know when his last will appear. 


Tk ayy ars anxious to di iW for US what doca he pay to our truck ? 
We have no other opening suitable. 


R. P. T., Southampton, sends us an awful joke and asks, ‘** Will 
that do, or shall I try agains” We are sorry it won't do, but hope 
be won't try again. ‘The law forbics two trials for the same offence. 

Jorn Mantox.—Your account of the battue is but too long. 

Zeta, Union, Oxford, sends us some perfectly serious love-verses. 


Surely Zeta must be off his Z. 


Cc. Pp. M., J. W. B., Blackburn, J. W., Commercial-road, and 
G. PF. M.. Cheshire, send us a number of unfinished drawings. How- 
ever we do not complain of their not being finished: the question is 


whether they should ever have been begun. ; 
D clined with thanks:—G. L,, Kensington; L. C., Ashford ; F. 
- R. W. B., Wilmot-street; H.; BR. OC. N., Woolwich ; ©. ; 
E. R.. Harewood-square; A. E., Taunton; J. B. N., Poplar; Lieut. 
Mc C., Hants; J. W. K., Camden-town ; Samoht, Liverpool ; H. B., 
Paris; T. H., Islington; L. B. P., Temple; L. B., Boston; E. B. M., 
~mlico: BRusticus; H. 8. 

gee with thanke:—Letters from KR. Goodfellow, 
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PARIS COMMISSION. 
NO. VI.--A CAFE. 


From Our SrecraLt CoMMISSIONER. 


OUR 


Or » inestimable blessings flowing from the treaty of commerce ; ° 
p thi © S : | slowly, and chattering rapidly. 


between England and a country that I have no hesitation in desig- 
nating as La Belle France, it is perhaps possible to say too much, 
nevertheless I will say a little more. The announcement in the last 
page of your paper, Mr. Editor, is indeed glorious news for Europe, 
civilization, progress, and the world at large, including those remote 
islands to which the English language and bayonet have not yet penc- 
trated. (If I were personally acquainted with Mr. H. J. Byron | 
would have taken the liberty of saying bayonet-rated.) That announce- 
mont reads thus :—“ ‘ Fun,’ tous les Mercredis, chez Messrs. W.S. Kink- 
LAND ET Crg., Rue de Richelieu, Paris.” But this blessing is not the 
only boon for which Paris has to be thankful. Through the enterprise 
and spirit of the most forgiving and diberal of men—(need I say | 
mean you, Mr. Editor’)—and the accommodation afforded by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, the capital of Gallia has at 
this moment not only your Special, but your Artist Correspondent 
dwelling within its barriers. France has indeed reason to be proud. 
Vivele Fun ! Vive U Editeur ! 

Yes, Mr. Editor, your Special Correspondent, and also your Artistic 
ditto, will be worthy of the great trust you have confided to them, 
and will continue to send you faithful and pictorial accounts of their 
visit to these hitherto unexplored regions. We have already been 
hard at work in the good cause, and have heard Tuenesa, and dined 
at several of the principal restaurants sumptuously. Base is the slave 
who pays—no attention to the habits of different nationalities during 
the hour of dinner. 

Paris is a gay city, white, light, and bright in its general effect. 
The houses are principally composed of shutters and windows. The 
goods in the shops are tastefully and effectively laid out, and the 
bonnes on the benches wear such an amount of linen on their heads as 
would render them undistinguishable in a snow-storm. The costumes 
of the women are more singular than pleasing. The majority of them 
look like Little Red Riding Hood, with a difference of colour. There 
is Blue Riding Hood, Yellow Riding Hood, Green Riding Hood, 
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| White Riding Hood, and sometimes Black Satin Riding Mood, al- 
' though she is for the Opera. 


Ladies past the age of thirty have evi- 
dently a strong passion for moustachios, for they wear them frequently, 
on their own lips. But all this, you will say, is not the Café—by no 
means the Café. 

The day is fine, and the good folks upon the Boulevards are walking 
Their conversation reminds me con- 
siderably of seltzer-water—it is so effervescent, so vapid, so colourless 
and tasteless; also they pump it out of themselves, with an action of 
the arm strong]y suggestive of the syphon. The workpeople do not 
hurry to the scene of their labours. Their motto would appear to be 
that if “.ndustry is silvern, idleness is golden,’’-—and I agree with 


them—but to the Cafe. 7 

But eh ? What then? How? What is this which I see? Is 
this Paris or London? Is this the Strand or the Boulevard des 
Italiens 2 Monsienr le Comte, M. Charles Coldstream de Mathews, 
and Madame la Comtesse, radiant and smiling, and that fierce Jacobin 
Robert Landry, dit Webster? Surely the next people I shall see 
will be Winkle Van Jefferson, or Rip Van Toole. 

But all this time I have lingered outside the Café, without entering 
it, andas I have filled up the space allotted to me, I must conclude my 
letter in the words used by the prize bullock at Christmas when he 
kissed the pastern of the beloved of his dewlap, 

Yours heifer, S. C. 


Tre(e)s Gentil! 

Tue Emperor or THE F’Rencu was nearly crushed by a falling tr 
at Rambouillet the other day. He was scratched in the face by Sul 
of the branches—we won't call them dows, for it was a complete pros- 
tration of the polite tree. 








THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 
Ovrown Jamaica Commission reports that it is not greatly astonished 
at the disturbances in an island which has so long been the resort of 
rum-customers. 
NOTICE.—* Fun,” tous le Mercredis, ches Messrs. W. S. KinkLanpD 
ET Crm, Rue de Richelieu, No. 27, Paris. 


‘* Gone from the Helm,”’ on Tonzep Paper, price Ticopence. 
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(for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 


at 80, Fleet-etreet, E.C.—February 24, 1866, 
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PAY THE PIPER. 


DepicateD To Tuk Victim ov “ AN Imrortunate Crepitor.” 








SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


ee 


HEN you've had your fling, you'll not 

At the hint be nettled, 

That the dance is Scotch :—your scot 
Therefore must be settled. 

Sow your wild oats, while you may— 
Dut, when they are riper, 

Be assured you'll have to pay 
Have to pay the Piper! 

You don't notice while he blows 
How the drone-pipe’s playing 

Sound of omen! through the nose, 
So will be the paying— 

Paying to the utmost mite. 
Oh, but he’s a griper! 

You wil/ dance? You must requite 
That confounded Piper. 


With his tunes, in folly’s days, 
Time to keep we're strivers, 

Heedless that of airs he plays 
All the notes are fivers. 

Ay! and when of mon«y-debt 
Out you've been a wiper, 

‘There'll be always something yet 
You must pay the Piper. 

You shall bear until your death 
Sneers and girds improper, 

Hints, and whispers ’neath the breath— 
“Oh, Ae went a cropper !"’ 

Wild oats! Pshaw, the crops you sow 
Are the teeth of viper ; 

And it’s pepper that you grow 
(Which, in Latin,’s J’iper). 








| Relative are also of a character to set me far above the sneers of a 


| gang of bottle-nosed old impostors, than whom perhaps Newgate 


PROPHETIC REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST, WITH A FEW ANTICIPATIONS 
FOR THE NEXT VOLUME. 
PECKHAM. 

Respected Sir,—Near the close of a volume—the turning of a page 
—or what I may metaphorically term the fall of the leaf—it is pro- 
bable that you may yourself be desirous of addressing a few remarks to 
our readers in the way of a Preface, nor shall I offer any factious 
opposition to your doing so. Youth will be served. 

It would, however, ill become your Sportive Editor to allow the 
Second Volume of the New Serious, than whom perhaps a more 
amusing periodical though giving too much for the money, to termi- 
nate without offering of a few words to his kind and constant sup- 
porters, the athletic men of merry, merry England: chorus, let the 
bottle pass, while we fill another glass, to the athletic men of merry, 
merry England. 

Subscribers, who sent you Gladiateur for everything that he 
actually won, and for several things that he never won at all, including 
of Goodwood for which he was scratched ? os 

Subscribers, who enabled you to put the pot on by positively fore- 
telling of a dead-heat at Ascot between General Peel and Ely, with 
the subsequential triumph of the latter animal f 

Subscribers, wouldst thou deny that NicHoLas was him ? 


I am no Utopianarian, nor is it always in prophets to command | 
At times my predietions may have been less characterised | 


Success, 
by naming the whole of the first three than by not doing anything of 
the sort; but you should not judge a man by exceptional cases; you 
should prove him by the gradual accumulation of revolving years ; 
and he can proudly look back through the Second \ olume, much of 
which he passed in poverty and affliction, and, resting himself upon 
his aggregated qualifications as a good, a gifted, a disinterested, and a 


deuced clever Vaticinator, he asks you, Subscribers, whether you have 


still confidence in the Old Man, or whether, like the deadly Upas- 
tree, you would turn from him with contemptuous aversion ¢ 

My conduct — the past is the best guarantee for the future. In the 
racing season o1 1866 I shall be all there, and will never desert you, 
nor act mean. 

Nor does Nicuoxas, like many of his prophetic brethren, some of 
which he would not handle with a pair of tongs, ask you to send me 
postage stamps or a commission on the winnings. 
paid me by the editor, though not all it ought to be, places me upon 
avery different pedestal from the casual cadger or the truculent 
though trembling tout; and my private arrangements with my 


VOL. It. 


The salary that is | 


| would be too good for them. 


| This physical condition, gentlemen, though not all which could be 
| desired, is yet, considering his period, far better than might have been 
|expected. As for his mental qualities, ye, my subscribers, are 
| the best judges, inclusive of the pitas. who I have no doubt regards 
me as a brother. But J know, oh, gentlemen of merry, merry Eng- 
| land, I cannot be blind to the fact that my letters have created a sen- 
| sation throughout the length and breadth of this here constitutional 
| monarchy, from Sheffield to Shoe-lane, and that the name of Nicno.as 

is familiar in their mouths a8 Mr. Dickens’ late periodical wherever 
‘the English tongue is spoken, wherever the Union Jack floats 
|triumphantly over time-honoured institutions, and a truly sportive 
| peeple. 

' Such may it ever wave, is the heartfelt wish of the Old Man as he 
| prepares himself for future efforts by returning thanks for past favours 

and drinks health and prosperity to the Bold Backers of Britannia in 
| a glass of sherry wine. Nicno.as. 
| >. His history of a favourite English sport is in active prepara- 
tion and will soon appear. 


A Marked Impression. 


(IMrROMYTU, WHITTEN AFTER THUEE TRIALS.) 


Jog in a coffee-house his “ Thunderer"’ read, 
Seeking a notice of his wretched rhymes: 

Then set his wet cup on the sheet, and said 
That he “had left his mark upon the 7imes 


PROVERBIAL FOLLY. 


| 6 J7’s never too late to mend,"’’—then how about the Mend-I-can't? 
| You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.” No; nor out of 
| asous’nd a year. But you can hog-ment your riches till you get so 
much a year no purse will hold it. 
66 Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
| selves.” But how much wiser to take care of the ez-pense and then 
| you'll have the pounds to take care of. 


| ‘'Tyrowmsc Comp Water on THe Fentans.—Sending the Cold- 
| stream over to Ireland. 


oOo 
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TOWN TALK. 


By tuz SAvUNTERER 1x Socrery. 


PERA—at all events, English 
Opera, and even when most 
ably supported by a good 
pantomime—does not seem 
to pay at Covent Garden. 
The Limited Company has 
reached its limit, and a vast 
number of hard-working 
people are thrown out of 
employment, with probably 
considerable arrears’ of 
salary by way of prepara- 
tion against a rainy day! 
It is quite impossible to help 
asking what is the reason of 
the fiasco? Is 
Opera so unredeemably bad 
that it won’t draw, or has 





work badly ’ I am rather inclined to think the latter is the solution, 
for there is no Jack of musical enthusiasts, who will go to anything 
good. For instance, last Wednesday the great St. James’s Hall was 
crammed to hear Ransrorp’s coneert, which was a very good one; 


’ 
and where Mapame Lemmens-Suerrinoton sang delightfully. L | 


believe if the O. C., limited, had been a little less limited in its selec- 
tion of works it might have been open now. Will a new body spring 
up, or shall we have to go without our English Opera altogether ? 
That is the question. I hope there will be sufficient spirit to try again 
somewhere, but with a new directorate. 

Mr. James GreeNnwoop, whose casual experience in Lambeth 
Workhouse has made such a stir, and is the sensation of the hour, has 
come forward at last and acknowledged the Pall Mail articles. He is 
giving some experiences-in the Star, and his Young Ragamuffin is 
coming out next March in shilling’ monthly numbers. I have before 
spoken highly of the Y. #., and am rejoiced to hear of his reap- 
pearance. By the way, Temple Bar has some workhouse experiences 
by a casual who was at Lambeth on the now famous night. Then, 
again, the article in the P. M. has been dramatised at Marylebone, and 
the original Dappy appears in his original character. As they have 
dramatised a casual acquaintance, why don't they dramatise Our 
Mutual Friend? A capital sensation drama it would make, with real 
dust-mounds. But joking apart, I think it strange Dickens has not 
been put on the stage oftener of late—the last thing I remember was 
some years since—a version of Peggoty, and Little Em’ly. 

I nave had forwarded to me a printed copy of the ‘‘ Correspondence 


between the Committee of the Conservative Club and Mr. C. Hor- | 
and a very queer business it is, being, in fact, nothing less | 


KIN&ON,’ 
than an attempt on the part of the committee to intimidate Mr. Hor- 
KINSON, with regard to his vote at the late general election. But they 
certainly seem to have “waked up the wrong passenger’’ most 
effectually, for the aggrieved gentleman takes up the matter in d 
masterly way, and corners them completely. Unfortunately, the cor- 
respondence closes very abruptly with a promise (made in July) by 
the secretary to lay Mx. Horkinson’s letters before the committee. 
However, the attempt to influence succeeded as it deserved to succeed 
—namely, in driving Mr. H. to vote in exact contradiction of the 
committee's wishes. 

‘Tue Cattle Disease still occupies the principal attention. sut it 
really appears that Mr. Worms’s remedy is effectual, and if so we may 
consider the disease ‘stamped out,’’ and in a far more satisfactory 
manner than by wholesale slaughter. Itis hardly a subject to joke on, 
but I can't resist giving from The Eastern Morning News, the following 
extraordinary paragraph touching a remedy discovered by a Mu. 
Moors, of Normanby :— 

**One pint of strong ale, 14 to 2 lbs of treacle, a tablespoonfal of ground ginger 
a teaspoonful of nitro-muniatic acid, administration three times a day, giving with 
it in cases Of severe perjury 2 oz. of laudanum.”’ 

Wuar a pity some enterprising tradesman does not get CaseLey into 
partnership and go in for a safe speculation. It would be a capital 
move-—** Casriey and Co's Patent Safe."’ For my part, though I’m in 
the minority J daresay, I was not so horrified as some people are by 
the amusement that was created by the convict's examination. 

I REMEMBER Once seeing under the head of “ Births,’”’ inthe Standard, 
** Mr. So anv So, in the 76th year of his age,” but a paragraph that 
has been sent to me from a Dublin paper is still more extraordinary. 
It comes under the head of “* Marriages,”’ and runs thus :— 


“January 25, at Churehtown Church, Miss S—— L—— to A— 
R.L.).” 


ry’ . . . , 
There must have been something bellicose in the engagement (I was 


st. G—. 
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| nearly saying “ conflict,’’) of the young people, or surely their friends 
would never have felt it necessary to pray specially that they might 


English | 


the management gone to | 


| 
| 


| 


a 


| 
| 
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‘“‘remain in peace’ immediately after their marriage. As a.rulea 
month of honey is allowed to elapse before there 1s any thought of 
putting it in family jars. 

I HAVE received the first number of the English Mail—it appears to 
be an attempt to revive the Oriental Budget, long deceased and little 
lamented. ‘The dramatic notice is pleasantly written, but there is too 
much snarl and narrowness elsewhere. I doubt much if this ill- 
tempered business will tell now (when we have the Jali Mail, which 
flays with a smile), as it didin the old days of the Dudget. 

Home, the spiritualist, gave a lecture on the delusion the other day, 
to a large audience. The lecture was anything but inspiriting, though 
there was a lively incident or two due to the interruptions of Pro- 
FESSOR ANDERSON. It would have been wiser in the Proressor not to 
have attempted to address a jury which was packed in favour of the 
spiritualist. It is impossible to look at the arch-spiritualist without 
being struck by his appearance—a long, thin, compressible hand is a 
fine property for such a performer, but the face is not one to inspire 
you with confidence. It reminds you very strongly of some of the 
portraits of Remnexg, in the well-known German legend. 

To the great comfort, no doubt, of those members of the club who 
like, while over their lunch, their pipe, or their paper, to be stared at 
like wild beasts by a small mob of strangers, an exhibition of pictures 
and other art-objects has been opened at the Arundel, once a literary 
but now a genteel club, the ‘‘ patrons of art’’ belonging to which have, 
I. understand, organised the show. The collection contains some 
splendid things, pictures by Sanpys and Rossetti for instance, but 
also, like all “ patrons’”’ collections a few “ safe investments” like 
Bunwe JONESES. 





THE YARN OF THE NANCY BELL. 


T'was on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone on a piece of stone 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he, 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 
In a singular minor key : 


“Oh, [am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 


wor 


And the crew of the captain's gig! 


And he shook his fists and he tore his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 
For I couldn't help thinking the man had been drinking, 
And so I simply said: 


**Q, elderly man, it’s little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 

And I'll eat my hand if I understand: 
How you can possibly be 


** At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 
Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 
Is a:trick all seamen larn, 
And having got rid of his baecy quid, 
He spun this painful yarn : 


“*T was in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian Sea, 
And there on a reef we come to grief, 
Which has often occurred to me. 


“And pretty nigh allo’ the crew was drowned 
(There was seventy seven o’ soul) 

And only ten of the Nancy's men 
Said ‘ Here!’ to ths muster’roll. 


“There was me and the cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the bo’sun tight and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


‘For a month we'd neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 

So we dtawed a lot, and, aceordin’ shot, 
The captain for cur meal. 
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Why should a servant not expect to get his master’s old clothes 
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‘*The next lot fell to the Nanc y's mate, 
And a delicate dish he made: 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


“ And then we murdered the bo’ sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig ; 

Then we wittled free, did the eo ‘kk and me, 
On the crew of the captain's gig 


5*S°* 


‘Then only the cook and me was left, 


Of us two goes to the batther ?’ vamose, 
Amd weargued it out.as sich. 


**For I loved the coek as a brother, T did, 
\And the cook he worshippadume ,; 
“But wed both be blowmed if ave'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s held, yeu see ! 


«Tl be eat if you rie off me,’ssays Tom, 
‘Yes, that,’ says I, ‘ you lhbe,’— 

‘I’m boiled j if I die, my friend, , quoth I, 
And ‘ Exactly so,’ quoth he. 


> Says he, ‘ Dear JAMES, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 

For don’t you sce that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you !’ 


‘So, he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 

(Which he never forgot) and some chopped shalot, 
And. some sage and parsicy too. 


**¢ Came here,’ says he, with a proper pride, 
Which his smiling & features tell, 

‘ "Twill soothing be if I Jet you see 
How extremely mice you'll smell.’ 


«And he stirred it reund and reund.and-round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth : 

When I ups with his heels, ‘and I smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth! 


**And I eat that cook ina week or less, 
And—as I a-eating be 


The last of his chops, why I almost drops, 
For a vessel in sight I see! ‘ 
oa om * * * 


‘¢ And I never grieve, and I never smile, 
And I never larf nor play, 

But I sit and croak, anda single joke 
I have—which is to say: 

‘Oh! I ama cook and a eaptain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a. midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig !”’ 


The Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 


How to Ger a Goop Servant.—Do your work yourself. 
How To Preserve Frvuit.—Put it into glass bottles, 
Put them in a strong box 
them about ten feet in the ground. 


(an iron safe 


How To Prevent your Cat From Sreauinc.-—Never keep one. 
How to Pay Taxes.—Look out of the top window and tell the 

collector you are all out of town and never expected back. 

not believe this, you must prevail on him to pay them himself. 

How to Prevent Beer rrom Turyinc Sour—Always leave the key 

' in the tap, and don’t lock the cellar. 

| How-to Buy Coats Cuzarp.—Don't give too high a price for them. 


He Ought to be Ashamed of Himself. 


directly he asks for them ? 


Because it is impossible for him to get them right off and left off at | 


the same ti me. 


f ————_- 


We have 


Tue Younc Man’s Favour 


set Mr. Gorarxy, of Goose-green, at the 
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ITE INTERIECTION.—A-las(s). 


and seal the | 
will do), and bury 
After that never go near them | 


If he does 


; 


anonymous | 
author of the above, and trust that private enquiry will lead to public 
exposure, in due course of advertisement. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue New Toy Books of Messxs. Rourteper anv Co. are among the 
best children’s books we have ever seen. These spirited publishers 
have spared no expense in printing illustrations, for which they have 
gone to some of the first artists of the day. And the artists /ihave 

responded with spirit. Not despising such work as “the mere ill 

of children’s books,” they have entered heart and soul into’ thetask, 

and their pictures are as admirable an-the eyes of the old as in those 
of the young. ‘The cover for the whdéle series, designed by Mr. H. 8. 

Maxks, is admirable in composition and design. ‘His pencil has not 
been fettered, moreover, by any stint in the choiee of colours, of which 
there are a great many, ent: iling, of course, an equal number of 
printings, and the whole series is full of fun. 

Mr. Marks has also illustrated two of the books, Vursery Rhymes 
and Nursery Songs, with intense humour, mingled here and there (as 
in Goosey Gander) with touches of great grace. His colouring is the 
brightest and happiest, perhaps, of the whole series, and there is a 
pleasant variety of costume. ‘The orange skies, with which he backs 
his pictures, tell well, and are calculated to delight the gorgeous tastes 
of the youngsters. 

Mx. Watson illustrates Cinderella with greater gravity of colour 
and more simplicity than Mr. Manrxs. All his compositionsare ex- 

' ceedingly graceful, and his conception of the heroine (for example, 
where the Prince leads her ont at the ball) is simply charming. On 
| the whole, however, we venture to prophecy his pictures will be less 
popular in the nursery than those which adorn the Songs and Raymes. 

| Mr. Harrison Werth illustrates the Cat's Tea Party, the Three Kattens, 

jeu the Five Little Pigs. The cat is a difficult animal to draw, and 
| even so skilful a delmneator of animals as Mx. Wain does not always 
jasucceed in depicting it an the unnatmral positions entailed by the two 

| first stories. ‘But there is plenty of fun, not to mention a great deal of 

effect in both. The Fire Little Pigs is admirable, the last illustsation 
| being a lovély .snatth of animated nature. Same cleverly rhymed 
| alphabets, with effective illusteations, complete the series. 

These bodks are just the might sort of books for children. “While 
| they amuse them they will imperceptibly educate them to an under- 
hactiine dt art by keeping good models before their eyes, and while 
they satisfy the love.of brillant colours, inherent in the child, they 
will ampress.a knowledge of harmony and compositien. 

We only don’t wish ourselves children again to enjoy these delight- 
ful books, beeanse they are so good that we can enjoy now, 
though we have long left the nursery. 


A DAY’S HUNTING. 


My valet called me, out I rolled 

From bed, and cursed the varlet; 

J got up blue and pinched with cold, 
Nhe bad “ got up "’ in scarlet. 


To hunt ere this I'd never tried, 

And don’t know fox from rabbit ; 

But she, whose habit is to ride, 
Aye wears a riding habit. 


I'd ham, and toast, three buttered rounds, — 
(This hunt I thought I'd ruc it)— 

And tongue for breakfast ; e’en the hounds 
Gave tongue as if they knew it. 


She rode ahead, the daring pet, 
But I, a mere beginner, 

Had never drawn a cover yet, 
Excepting those at dinner. 


I followed for a flecting smile, 
Lat little matters mended ; 
She took a fence in such a style, 

That I was quite offended. 


We came to “ checks,’’"—I ealled them stops, 
But net 4 thing could stop her. 

And 0. the field of last year's crops, 
[ came an awful cropper. 


She passed me with a jaunty head, 
The shouts to which they hurried, 
Proclaimed the death. ‘The fox was dead, 
And I in slush was buried. 


Though I was sore and she was fleet, 
As wife I hope to greet her, 

And so the deeds of this day's meet, 
I celebrate in metre. 


OO 
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PRACTISING AT THE BAR. 


L’ Avenir National states that Liotanrp, who is a bachelor of letters, intends to continue his studies with a view to being called to the bar. 
[In consequence of the crowded state of the court on his first appearance, this will probably be his mode of taking his place. 





—— — — + --—— ieee a 
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| that a drama, which is not written by Mr. Tom Taytor, will soon be 
| FROM OUR STALL, | produced there. If this be true, there is no guessing where the spirit 
| THe Maryledone Theatre is a very long way from that intensely | of innovation will stop. Some of these evenings we shall find our- 
fashionable quarter in which Destiny has been kind enough to pitch | selves in Wych-street listening to a burlesque which is not written by 
our unpretending but commodious tent for us. Nothing less urgent ; Messrs. Best and BeLLincHam. 
than a strong sense of public duty could have carried us over so much So there is an end of the English Opera Company, which was to 
ground. On Thursday, or on Friday last, the shades of night were | do so much for native talent, and did so little for anybody but AuBER, 
falling fast, when through the Western district passed, in a Hansom | Govnop, and Meyerseer. 
which devoured spaee about as rapidly as a juggler gorges tape of | a 





ee 







but—secing that we do not at present labour under the advantage of 
being a casual pauper—we are unable to testify concerning his good- 







many colours at a country fair—the humble individual who now > . a, AT 
aiinee you in the plural number. EPIGRAM ON E. A. POE. | 
The new actor is a very interesting elderly person, who conceals his By a TErToTaLLer. 

real name under the simpler one of Dappy. His professional attain- By wine some vow Por’s wit inspired to be, 

ments are at present limited to the performance of a single character, And say that they can prove his verses show it, 

which he plays ina very natural and unaffected manner. We are More likely, I should fancy, it was tea 

enabled, after a personal interview of some length, to state that the For clearly it is ¢ turns Por to poet. 

private behaviour of Dappy is quite free from assumption or flippancy ; | 
| 


A MEATEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION. 









ness of heart as developed in blankets and “ toke.’’ His reception was As asanitary precaution against the Rinderpest, it is proposed that | 
wonderfully enthusiastic, and he was called before the curtain to re- | all meat shall be killed before coming to the London market. A$ 
coive everything short of bouquets that it is in the power of an admiring distance in that case must have an effect upon prices, the proper are 
audience to grant. ; rhe piece written for Dappy to appear in embraces rangement would be for the butchers to sell it by the kill-o-meatre. 
a representation of that bower of unfading bloom, the casual ward in aciaciapanali f 
Lambeth Workhouse—a representation which must be correct, for it . 

: ; ? 7a, ; 
makes one feel almost like a contributor to the Pas Mal Gazette to The Latest from the Veterinary College oT 
look at it. The Casual Ward will no doubt run as long as Dappy's Prorrssor GaMGEE has, we understand, recommended the daily | 
fame; and we should seriously advise him, at the close of his engage- issue of Bull-etins about the Cattle Plague. We may also state that | i 







ment at the Marylebone Workhouse—no, Theatre—to take the piece Rinderpest is not the German for cattle-epsy. 

into the provinces sona starring tour. The pantomime, Fair Rosamond, - — —_—_—__—— 

is a very lively one; and we hereby offer our congratulations on it— 

though rather late in the year—to its author, who is now an intelligent Ir you send away your nursemaid without the usual n 

detective at the Olympic Theatre. must, of course, pay her a month's wages. The owe-nuss 
Ah! talking of the Olympic Theatre, we hear it vagucly whispered | rests with you! 









HINT TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 
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MRS. BROWN ON GAS FXPLOSIONS, 


Drat the gas and them as invented it, says I, for never was there 
such stuff to blow up in this world as ever I see; but whatever can 
you expect if you only watches a gassy coal atween the bars how it 
will bust out, and as to livin’ near gasometers, I'd as soon live near 
powder-mills, as did used to be near Hounslow, and went off with their 
own accord, and broke every window in Blackheath, though however 
it got across the water I can’t think, and was heard by the lady as my 
own aunt was a-livin’ with though deaf and dumb and bedridden, as 
jumped out of bed sudden in the fright, and was found heels upper- 
most in the coal-scuttle on the landin’. So as the sayin’ is, you never 
can tell what you can do till you tries, for if you'd have laid her down 


ten thousand pounds that woman never could have put her foot to the 


ground in the nat’ral way. But as I was a-sayin’, gas is all very well 
in its place; but if I had my way never in my settin’-room, as it 
makes that close and stifly as you can’t draw your breath through in 
comfort, and was the death of both my birds, as died a-pantin’ like 


over-blown Christians, and I've always been in fears of through | 


knowin’ what happened at “The White Horse,’’ Chelmsford, where 
the drunken potboy blowed out the gas in goin’ to bed, a-fancyin’ it 
was a candle, and was the death of the landlady a-comin’ in unawares 
with a light, and hisself a cinder, as the sayin’ is. , 

My constant words to Brown was, ‘“‘ Whatever you do turn it off 
safe at night; ’’ and he says, “ All right.”’ 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘ Brown, do think what it would be if you was to 
leave a tap turned unbeknown through a-ketchin’ your siceve, and all 
the gas out of that large gasometer in the Lambeth-road was to work 
its way into our house.”” He says, ‘“‘ You'd be picked up somewhere 
about Wimbledon Common.” 

I says, ‘‘ How you can lie like that in your own bed and say such 
awful things puzzles me, as might bring a judgment on you.” 

Well, the next day as ever were Mus. TrEADFOOT, 1s were JANE 
Coins, and married to a upholsterer’s foreman, come to see me, and 
brought the infant, as is sixteen weeks, but not gettin’ on as I could 
wish to see it. So I says to her, ‘‘ Whatever food do you give it?” 
“Well,” she says, “‘anythin’ as we're a-takin’ ourselves. He's fond 
of suckin’ a bit of bread and butter, and I’ve give him a little broth 
and bread.” 

“Now,” I says, “Jane Treaproor, does it stand to reason as a 
infant's stomach is not to be trified with like that, as is apt for to disagree 
with them as is grown-up adults, for broth is a thing as I don't hold 
with unless a heavy cold with extra meat in, and I'd be bound not left 
to be cold for to take the fat off, as no infant couldn’t thrive on.” 
So she says, “‘ What is best ?”’ 

So I says, “ Baked flour is what some can bear and some cannot; 
but,” I says, “in a reg’lar way give me tops and bottoms boiled down 
and beat with a fork through a sieve till smooth as jelly, and a few 
carryway seeds boiled with it. Some gives milk, as I don’t hold with, 
through bein’ that heavy, as might be nat'rally expected when you 
come to consider as a infant ain’t a calf as walks on four legs and 
requires more supports.”’ 

When we'd had tea I says to her, “Now as that infant is dropped 
off,’ as had been a-frettin’ and a-dribblin’ frightful all the time, “‘lay 
him down in a clothes-basket, as I'll make up comfortable for him 
with two large pillows,” for I didn’t care about him on my bed, as he 
might have rolled off on and done hisself a injury, and so she did. 

Well, we was settin’ a-talkin’ very friendly, expectin’ both Brown 
and Treaproor for to come in. ’LizaA CKELLIn was there, as is a gal 
with no nonsense about her, and works hard for to help clothe herself, 
not «s she can make much by tattin’, though I must say her work is 
lovely, not as ever I fancied that crochy worsted jackct as she made 
for me, as would always take me tight across the chest and under the 
arm-holes that small as it were painful; but then it c rtainly was 
warm and showed the figger. : ? 

Well, she was a-settin’ there a-showing Janz Treaproor a stitch in 
worsted works, when all of a sudden I says, “ There's a dre adful smell 
of gas.” So I goes to the top of the kitchen-stairs and says, “Susan, 
is that you as is a-lettin’ the gas escape all over the place like that 

Well, she didn’t make no answer, so down I goes, a-knowin as 
she’s got a young man as she will talk to through the airey steps, as 
there ain’t no gate to, but only three down to the kitchen-door. When 
I got down I found as all were dark, and though not afraid of them 
black beetles, don’t hold with treadin’ on ’em in the dark, as I slipped 
on one and very nigh put my clbow out Christmas night two years. 
So knowin’ where Brown keeps a box of lucifers close to the back- 
door, I goes up slow to get ‘em, and down I goes agin, and was 
pretty nigh stifled with the gas in that back kitchen. 

I draws a lucifer along the top of the box, I see the blaze, I heard a 
bang, and then remembers nothin’ more till I come to and Ss 
strange faces round me as was gettin’ me out through bein’ w dged 
that tight into the coal-hole under the stairs as wiolence was neces- 
sary. The kitchen-winder blowed out smack and everythin’ in the 
place a smash. 
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I says, “ Whatever is it?’’ Says one party, as proved to be from 
next door, and had come in with the police, “ You've had a narrow 
escape. 

“Well,” I says, “a fire-escape is what I wanted; but what has 
‘appened ?”” “ Why,” says they, “ your gas has been and exploded, 
and nearly tore the house up by the roots.” 

I hadn't got my senses right when I hears piercin’ shrieks up-stairs. 
I says, “Is the ’ouse in conflagrations ? ” They says, as they pulled 
me out with a jerk, little thinkin’ how awful bruised I turned out to 
be afterwards, “ No, it’s all right.” 

Then says I, “Janz Treaproor is took bad.’ So I hurries up, 
though scarified dreadful myself, and there she -wa#in sterrics on the 
rug a-sayin’, “ He’s gone!” “ Blowed into hair!” andiall that. 

So I says, “Janz,” asspeakin’ stern, as will oftem: bring 'em to, 
“ Jane,’ I says, “ what-ie up with you?” “Oh!’” she says, “my 
own, my precious babby; to be blowed to atoms like this!” : 

I says, “‘ Rubbish! Why, he’s in my] clothes«basket in the 
back bedroom.’’ She sereams, “ He's gone, I tell you, cleam gone! "’ 

Well, it give me suc a turn ; so I gets a light and wp I goes, and 
there, sure enough, was the clothes-baskct as emspty’ as ever it 
_ was born. 

I says, “ Policeman; this issingler.’’ “I believe yous” says'h+ 

“What do you think?” says. “ Chimbly,” appliog. "ths dswag 

_ have sucked that infantinto the flue.”’ 
| ‘Goalong with you;” says I. “ Well,’’ he: {you'll see” 
So I looked up the chinably , but I didn’t aon iene ‘ta 
vestment of no infant to be 
| “Where can’ that Susaw*bet says I, “as is theeause of it all,” 
through a-leavin’ of the gas:turmed on, a-sayin’ as she-wns 0 for 
to step out for some firewood, as she burns up as if it. was forests, 
| though only seven: bundles*for si ’ 

It’s lucky as Brown come in jastthen, for I don't know what I 
should have done. He pretty soomsee as thero wasn't no harm done 
beyond the kitchen, as it’s lucky as I would have the dresser put in 
the front or I should not have a plate to eat off, notdf itwas to save 
my life. 

“ll this time poor Jane: Treaproot was half faintin’, and I really 
was quite concerned to think what had become of that imfaat, when if 

| that Susan dida’t comein. withitim her arms, as had been i 
_when she heard the bang, and caught the child up and rum over to 
Mus. Creviins with it, a-seyin’ we was preys to a devourin’ ¢ 
and give Mrs. Creiiins that turn as she come over herself, though 
far from well. 

Of course it was very good of the gd to think about savin’ the 
child, but she might as well have stopped a minute just to see if we 
was blowed away or not. 

‘The babby he was all right, and so was his mother when she see 
him, and by the time as T'Reaproot come she was able to tell him 
about it with a smile, though she wouldn’t part with the child no 
more, but had her supper with him across her knees, as isn’t my ideas 
of comfort. 

And though that gal wouldn't own to it, of course she'd been and 
done it through a turnin’ the gas off before goin’ out, and no doubt 
her shaw] ketched the tap and turned it on agin unawares, as is my 
constant fears. ‘Then she goes up to the babby, as she found restless, 
and so was kep’ a-nussin’ him till the a come. 

If you could see our back kitchen you'd say it was a blow-up, 
reg’ larly scarificd, as the sayin’ is, and what it must be when a whole 
gasometcr foes off I can't think. No wonder it causes lots of widders 
and orphins, as it’s a mercy my house wasn't full of, and for my part 
I'd go back to sixpenny dips, only Brown says “he ain't a-goin’ to 

rograde for nobody.” 
re ‘ont know what he means; but if he'd been blowed backards 
into the coal-hole as I was, he wouldn't use none of his fine words I 
know; and I'm sure it was opidildoc as brought me through it 
rubbed in constant, as I didn’t feel till the next mornin’ when turn in 
bed I couldn't, and might have been a cripple to my dyin’ day. 
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THE JAMAICA QUESTION. 
Dedicated to Exeter Ilali, 
By all means, investigation ! 
But, bigots, is it fair 
Not to wait for ventilation, 
sut lay the blame on Evur ? 


—= -- — 


Fashionable Intelligence. 

Puorrsson Caseiey, attended the Court of Queen's Bench’on Wed- 
nesday week, and returned in the evening to Newgate, en rowte for his 
seat at Portland. aa 7 

Tur Mopexs Banrre-ow.—The House of Commons. 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM.—A FACT. | 


Young Charmer (avec empressement) :—“ But pon’T YOU GO AN’ FANCY 
LOVE WITH HIM—'cos I aArn’T!”’ 


THE MAN IN THE MYSTERIOUS MUFFLER. 
A SENSATION IN TWO'CONVULSIVE GASPS. 
CuarTer I.—Tue Meetina. 

Ir was a lurid night. ‘The contemplative moon chewed its scud, for 
the clouds were flying rapidly over the zenith. ‘The winds rose and 
fell with alternations of howling swells and low wails. It was a time 
for gloomy deeds. On sucha night a wild Irishman might shoot his 
landlord, or the moon. On such a night a constable in plain clothes 
might assume the gigantic proportions of a garotter, and have to cave 
in to the terrified wayfarer who would cry, “* My watch or my knife!” 

Beneath the boughs of a spreading sycamore might have been 
observed a tall figure wrapt in a dark cloak, which entirely concealed 
his identity. The mysterious stranger listened intently. At last 
approaching footsteps were heard. 

“Ha! ha! he comes!’’ whispered the peculiar being, in an appalling 
voice. 

A horseman drew near. A slouch hat concealed his countenance, 
and his feet were hidden in large boots that reached to the knees. At 
a signal from the waiter beneath the sycamore, he drew rein and 
opened his umbrella. ‘The mysterious stranger approached him. 

“What is your mission, oh wild and weird watcher?’ asked the 
horseman. 

‘I am bidden to ask thee—and thou must reveal it at thy peril— 
why—why is the Baren’s steed, as it stands duly caparisoned for the 
chase, but a bad egg, after all ?”’ 

* Alas, I know not!” said the other. 

“In vain!’’ shricked the mysterious stranger, and disappeared in 
the gloom. 

7 Cuapter II.—Tue Discovery. 

Years rolled on. ‘Time fled. Months passed away. In fact, it was 
ages after the opening of our story. ‘The worthy Baron had long 
slept with his fathers, and the gallant palfrey hud gone to the dogs. 

Things had altered considerably. The baronial hall had been 
altered into a railway station, and the stately sycamores had been 
made sleepers of. hy 
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THE LAY OF THE LOST UMBRELLA. 


I wap it just one happy week, 
And then—ah! do not chide, 
If I am tearful while I speak — 
I missed it from my side. 
At Exeter's most pious Hall 
One night it stole away ; 
I never hear the march in ‘ Saul”’ 
Sans weeping to this day. 


A curate sat beside my place, 
A sleek, well-favoured man, 
Who spoke to me with easy grace, 
Ere Hanpeu’s strains began. 
He talked of music, called me “ friend,”’ 
In mild and gentle tone, 
But went out just before the end, 
And then—I found it gone! 


My poor umbrella! Since that night 
Through London’s wide expanse 
I’ve roamed to see that choker white, 
And once been o’er to France. 
But ’tis in vain, my cheek is pale, 
Distraught my weary brain, 

Not all my efforts can avail 
‘To get it back again. 


If somewhere now that curate walks 
’Neath that umbrella’s shade, 
And gently smiles, and blandly talks 
With some adoring maid, 
The influence that the Upas shed 
To strike SeLrKa down, 
| Shall fall on his devoted head, 
| And make the maiden frown. 


And though I wander night and day, 
| And still he ne’er appears, 
My thoughts are with the wretch alway, 
And will be through the years. 
And when I’m laid beneath the sod, 
In five years, at the most, 
_ That old umbrella will be found 
as Iw in | So useful to my ghost! 


al 


| Beneath a railway arch on the first day of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, beneath a railway arch which stood where once a 
noble monarch of the forest had spread his gigantic limbs, there might 
have been seen, with the naked eye, a lean and cadaverous individual 
clad in a threadbare mantle of antique fashion. As he leaned on his 
staff, the wretched old man wept until the tears flowing down his 
furrowed cheeks considerably augmented the stagnant pools which are 
invariably inseparable from railway arches, and for which the 
engineering of an enlightened «on has as yet found no remedy. 

Suddenly there was borne on the breeze the hurried sound of hoofs, 
about four, and in a few moments a hasty horseman hove in sight. 
His long grey beard floated behind him on the wind, and his bald head 
reflected the smiles of the glorious god of day. Approaching the spot 
where the lean stranger was reclining, he paused and gazed about him 
with an air of bewilderment. 

“Too late!’”? he murmured, and dashed away a tear with the fore- 
| finger of his gauntlet. 

The melancholy stranger had been watching him with deep 

interest. 

Their eyes met! The horseman started! 

“Can it be? Yes! It is—you are—”’ 
“T were!’’ said the other with a tone of scathing grief. 

“1 have discovered the mystery!” ; 

“It is, alas, too late! ‘The venerable and respected Baron is buried 
in Moorfields Cemetery, and his good horse is dust!” 

They fell into each others arms and wept for exactly an hour and a 
half. At length the horseman recovered himself with a start. 

‘My friend, it may be a melancholy satisfaction to you to learn the 
solution of the mystery which for two centuries more or less has made 
me a wanderer in foreign climes, and has clouded your young days 
with an inscrutable thingumbob.”’ 

“It would, indeed. I give it up.” ; 

‘“‘ Because ’’—whispered the hcrseman—“ But no! Step this way, 
we may be overheard. Because’”’—he hissed in his ear—‘ because it 
is (saddled !”’ 

With these solemn words they parted, never to meet again ! 
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MONSIEUR LE BLOND ON LONDON. 
Arn—“ Fall of Paris.” 


I've spent three weeks, my Sxercu.ey, in your fog-enveloped Father- 
land, 
Ani really, sir, upon the shores of Tartarus I’d rather land. 
I mean to show it up at home, so with the lying curtain hence!— 
That shrouds your wretched country and your insular impertinence. 
I landed inside out, and asking, “Is it heels or is it head 2” 
And this decided fact from my condition I elicited. 
The sea around you shows, 
When a strong sou’-wester blows, 
That it never was intended that you Vandals snould be visited. 
Creaking, squeaking, groaning, moaning, 
Rolling, bowling, baggage-owning, : 
Agonizing illness, culminating in a trance, 
You hurl, or ’twouldn’t be you, sir, 
At those who come to see you, sir,— 
We manage all these little matters better far in France! 


Your infamous out-spoken press the emblem is of sinistry, 
Abusing, as they please, the Opposition and the Ministry ; 
Of freedom of opinion in their minds there seems a drop or two, 
For really they appear to say whatever they think proper to! 
Your journals are absurdly cheap, and even the tip-topper ones 
Are always to be had, I find, for prices that are copper ones, 
Which seems absurd to me, 
And I really blush to sce 
That all their illustrations are ridiculously proper ones! 
Reading, weeding, selling, quelling, 
; Stopping, whopping, press-compelling, 
Safety and continuance of kingdom to enhance ; 
Publishing diurnal lists 
Of too outspoken journalists, 
Are matters that we always manage better far in France! 


Your theatres suffer from a dullness which appears incurable ; 
Your actors and your actresses are simply unendurable ; 
The whole affair is dull, and melancholy, and dejectable ; 
The dresses, too, with hardly an exception, are respectable! 
Then the idiotic words and songs your operas you fetter to, 
Opera and ballad, comic song, and operetta, too. 
I go to see a play 
‘That's original, you say, 
And I’ve always seen it done at home, and done a great deal better, too! 
Laughing, chafling, playing, saying, 
Talking, walking, stage-arraying ; 
Opera, or vaudeville, or incidental dance. 
Paris in and out of it, 
There cannot be a doubt of it, 
We manage all these little matters better far in France! 


I find my little pleasant ways entirely unsocketed ; 
The waiter tells me that the sugar isn’t to be pocketed, 
I answer him by looking with a noble air his face in full, 
And when he isn’t looking, sir, I stow away the basin-full! 
But landlords, on the other hand, show foolish incongruity, 
In giving soap to customers they lose a small annuity. 
You'll find.our people will 
Charge it extra in the bill, 
For we always look upon it as a dainty superfluity ! 
Splashing, dashing, scrubbing, rubbing, 
Messing, dressing, drubbing, tubbing, 
Taking hip, or shower-bath whenever you've a chance; 
It's shocking inhumanity, 
Amounting to insanity, 
We manage all these little matters better far in France! 


Your ladies must be beautiful, I grant you, for unless they were 
They never could afford to walk out in the dreadful dress they wear. 
But marricd dames and single girls all dress so very shady-like, 
And all your ladies really are ridiculously lady-like. 

As goon as they are married they prefer to stop all day at home, 


| And always take their dinners in a formal kind of way at home ; 


A tedious affair, 
And Parisian ladies stare, 


And wonder what on earth can make your Englishwomen stay at home. 


Frizzing, quizzing, eyeing, sighing, 
Painting, fainting, tresses-dyeing, 
Giving you three volumes of a novel at a glance. 
Before they marry dutiful, 
Then flirty, oh it’s beautiful! 
Now that’ethe way our womankind behave themselvesin France! 


isrenlemtinatiaprenmmmanniinis 





| A FRAGMENT. 


| PERSONAGES { ALpHonso, in love with Guua. 
; ~ ** ** | Gemna, in love with ALPHONsO. 
7 


SceneE.—A Room. Enter Atpuonso. 

Atp.—At last I am in the room that my Gemma beatifies with her 
angelic presence. Everything around me breathes of her rosy owner- 
ship. Yonder is the chair on which she sits. There is the tatting 
with which her taper fingers play from morning to dewy eve. In one 
corner her harp, in another her guitar, in a third her sewing machine, 
in a fourth her work-case, in a fifth—nay, there are but four. And 
here, on the table is—what? ‘Tis herrespirator! Blessed instrument 
| that daily presses her coral lips, thus, thus, thus do I steal from thine 
| inanimate surface the nectar of her lips at second-hand. (A'ésses ét.) 
| Oh, senseless instrument that recks not of the bliss that waits thy 


Set pee 


} 


waking, thus do I steal from thee the ecstasy thou know’'st not to 
enjoy! 
Enter Gemma, tcho has overheard ALPuoNnso. 
GeumaA.—Nay, my Alphonso, ’tis my grandpapa's! 
Tarteavt! Curtarn ! 
Continuation of the above Dramatic History. 
And Alphonso and Gemma married, and lived very happily ever 
after. 
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MUSICAL DEGREES OF COMPARISON, 
Doers it follow that because Orrennacu wrote a good opera, Back- 
| HOFFNER would be able to write a better? To the correspondent who 
| asks us this question we return answer that if it were so, an Orpheonist 
should be able to beat both. And we take this opportunity of hurling 
back the suggestion with the contempt it deserves. 





Se ee 


-_— —— 


A Hint for the Commission on Capital Punishment. 

| Murpers, it seems, are to be made admissible in this country, 

under “ extenuating circumstances.”’ At the recent trial, in France, of 

| a gentleman who had murdered his friend and cut him up into pieces, 
the jury are said to have returned the qualified verdict on the ground 
that the pieces were “ very small.”’ 


- ——_— + ~ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


T. H.—If you had looked at No. 38, you would have sem the omission 
was a mere slip. If you will call at the office you shall have what you want. 

Tippy Fou Lot.-—tThe jokes are too “ tiddy"’ for us. 

G. G. J., Trinity-square, might have been contented with one rejection of 
his MS. ° 

CanTan.—An assumed name it would appear from the post-mark. 
Besides, no Cambridge man would be guilty of such a stupid scrawl. 

Oxiver Twist, jun., is “asking for more” than we can do for him. 

Grorer.—“ Nonsense Rhywes”’ with a vengeance. More nonsense 
rhyme. 

. Y. C., Pimlico.—The best line in your poem is 
‘* Ritol iddy diddy dol, whack fol de riddy dol de ray."’ 
But we have grave reason for believing it is not original. e have scen 
something very like it before. 

R. J., Stroud, sends the following:—“ A day-school for small children 
heald heare at 24. a weake."’ ‘This is full of blunders, but why should K, 
J. say he “coppied” it from @ card ‘‘ exibited” in Faversham?’ A some- 
what similar case is that of a correspondent who laughs at a lady for saying 
a certain youth ‘eats his blood with brandy,” but himself describes the 

routh as *‘ dissapated.”” 
’ R. P. S., Bruton-street.—That joke about “the hair of the hatnios- 
bere” is so old, itis positively bald now! 
, G. R., Deusshendniae ven that we do not return MSS. which are 
not accompanied by a stamped, directed cover. 
Jack, A VieriMe—We don't catch the meaning in your “ Matrimonial 
Web.”’ 

A CoRRrEsronDexT, who signs himself Ours tarroorallee, Fud,"’ was 
evidently interrupted, or he would have added, “dled.” 

X. I. X.—The sketches are too sketchy, and even the lines are out-lines ; 

at least they can't go in. 
Deno.—Oh, dear! What is the meaning of it all? 

Piurxzs, Liverpool.—Not « breaking-out of poetry, to judge from the 


le. 
mW. § indeed! Not awhit! 


. 8., Dublin-~—Witticien 
L. A. ., Edinburgh. —A lad ? Alas! that the rhymes should seem amiss. 


Darx is, of course, no hand at light literature. 
H. M. oe that your yew d'ceprit is as old as Anuauam, and 
so cannot be admi , 
Declined with thanks—O. F. O.; Xebeque; H.C. M.; Cc. h., Lincoln ‘ 
Inn; Dummy; Cook's Comps; A Constant Keader ; WwW. P. Ci ¥. W.; 
: , 5 R., Manchester; A Lover of Fun, and Noddle; Sketches 
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OUR PARIS COMMISSIO N. which is roped round as if for a prize-fight. In the enclosure are 
jaa children. The children are black of eye, and olive of complexion. 

= -— Trane GRSECALES. The donnes are firm and fleshy, of what might be called a Flemish 
From ove Srecia, Commissionzn. build, dark of skin, and jolly of expression. But I must hurry over 


Mo.ierz was a good writer and BrauMARCHAIS was decidedly not | this part of the subject. It is too psychological. ao 
bad; Racing and Cornzitie had some merit; Casimir DELAVIGNE Words cannot do justice to the performance of the Thédtre Grin- 
was clever; ALrrep pe Musser not without esprit; Victor |galet. The scene is a cottage near the sea, L.H. R. H. stands S 
Hvco is possessed of a lively fancy; and Dumas, senior, has some in- | dungeon. The sea, composed of two large yeasty waves 18 at the back, 
vention. I will not deny the capabilities of Messtzurs ALEXANDRE | and works with the regularity of a piston. The story of the drama 
| Dumas, fils, Emite Avoier, or Vicronien Saxvov, &c., &c. The late | is obscure, but full of incident. Listen. 
: Monsieur EvGene Scrine also deserves honourable mention, although Once upon a time there was a robber, and he was a very bad man, 
he, as well as the rest, have pirated shamefully from our noble, modern | and the gendarmes came after him, and he fought them, and he beat 
English drama—indeed, the mere Parisian dramatic author lives upon | them, and they came after him again, and they pretended to go to 
translations from the English ;—but the names of the aforementioned | sleep, and he—that is, the robber—fought them again and threw them 
gentlemen are known. They are household words for at least half a | one after the other into the sea. But at last the gendarmes hy 
mile round Paris; but who are the ingenious authors who write for | him and locked him up in the prison for being a bad man. But his 
the artists of the Thédtre Gringalet? TI call upon them to come | wife let him out and then he tossed her into the sea, and then he got 
forward—to hold up their right hands and cry, “‘ Le Gringalet. C'est | into a boat and wus shipwrecked, and cast on the shore again. An 
moi !"’ to receive a crown of laurel and the ribbon and cross of the | then a gentleman on horseback came by, and the r obber pretended Py 
Legion of Honour, without which vegetable and sarcenet ornamenta- | be a poor old woman, and the gentleman took him up on his sad we 
tions what is life? behind him, and the horse kicked up and threw the robber into the 
As it is possible that many persons, not more ignorant in other | 8ea where he had thrown so many. Moral—Never rob or get on 
respects than the mass, may not know where the Thédtre Gringalet | horseback. But my attempt at description (and I am sure that my 
stands, or what the class of performance for which it is celebrated, I | intelligent reader will agree with me), is feeble. It is pleasant to hear 
will, with the kind permission of the compositor, explain. | the children laugh, to look at them, and at the dommes and the grown-up 
As we walk down that loveliest of city promenades, the Champs | sisters who accompany them. 
Elysées and when I say we I mean you, dear reader, or anybody else | — 
for the matter of that, you know—on the right-hand side as you stroll | NOTICE.—So many applications have been made for the separate . : 
towards the Arc, among the little troes, at a short distance from the | printing of various cartoons, that the Proprietor of “ Fun,” in or a of 
Circus, you will hear the delicious sound of children’s laughter. If| meet the demand, has determined, commencing with No. 44, to eS 
you bea philanthropist, an enthusiast, a gusher, or in any other way a | addition to the usual issue ata Penny, a special impression of each nu ’ 
oil os = ne ily and fp Be ye mee. this will, of course, | at Twopence, carefully printed on superfine ash-grey toned en 
reming you of your innocent childhood when you pelted frogs and a 13s.; Unstamped, 8s. 8d. per annum. 
destroyed flies piecemeal. You will then pull fs eae enbee bend marae suneegtes ae 7 Seri — ready on the 10th ; 
kerchief and wipe away a tear, and pass on; but if you bea good | Tue Seconp Votumg or Fen (New Series) 


| 
| 
| 
small chairs on which sit large 4onnes, on whom again sit small | 








































fellow, and not a sniv sentimentalist, or, to k On | Alarch, price Four Shillings and Sixpence. . 
prehensively, if you read Fun and imbibe its Seana om: aan | The Title, Index, and Preface will be given with the next Number. 
in the direction of the pleasant sounds, and want to jaugh too. “ Fun,” tous les Mercredis, chez Mussns. W. S. Kinxianp 21 Orb, 






You will find a little puppet show standing in a small enclosure Rue de Richelieu, No. 27, Paris. 
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AT THE WINDOW. 


Sue sits and sho plies, by the lattice, 
A needle that’s never at rest; 

Her father both vulgar and fat is, , 
But she stands a goddess confest. : 

The glances I get are uncertain, 
Though often she sits in her place ; 

And, oh! how I swear at the curtain, 
That keeps me from seeing her face. 


— 


I smoke patient pipes without number, 
4 watch at the window all day, 

And if I should happen to slumber, 
My dreams are of over the way. 

I catch a wee glimpse of a finger, 
But that’s just enough to requite 

My watching, so gladly I linger 
Until they've the gaslamps alight. 


And then as they close up each shutter, 
And she goes to dinner or tea, 

I turn from my window in utter 
Despair, for she recks not of me. 

I take a fresh pipe and a novel, 
But fiction can bring me no joys; 

And then on the hearthrug I grovel, 
And make a maniacal noise. 


I dream of her face, and next morning 
I fly to the window once more. 
I know I’m an object for scorning : 
I know she’s a lover next door. 
And yet I still watch for her presence, 
As Henrscurt might do for a star, 
And then in a state of quiescence, 
I worship her fingers afar. 


She's charming, enchanting, bewitching, 
Heaven shield her from harm and from ill, 
As there she sits busily stitching, 
I wish I were only a frill ; 
I'd twine round her fingers, and catching 
A glimpse of a love-stricken elf, 





PO 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


I'd show her a lover was watching, 


Polite Mossoo (to Professor of the Art of Self-Defence who has inguired 
ite Mo (to Professor o 2 And make her make love to myself! 


his way of him):—“‘Ir you SHALL FOLLOW YOUR NOSE, SARE, YOU 8HALL FIND 


ae 


| If TURNING TO 2E LEFT! 
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| advertisements are nothing but traps to catch the idiotical and the 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. /propense. It is not enough for me to be the recognised Chief Oracle 
: : maaan » , ‘ ee : . f a 
ConcerNING Disnonest Tipsters AND De.vsive PROPHETS. > an ee Press; I would also aspire to be the Reformer of i] 
A PersonaL ExpLaNnaTION BY OXE WHO OvcuT To Know. | At an earlier period of Nicnoas’ life, which he will only qualify 
PeckuaM. | under the general denomination that it was uncommon shady, the | | 
Next week, dear Mr. Editor, when we commence the T! i:d Volume | ree was himself only too glad when he could pick up acasual | | 


of our New Serious, your Old Man will buckle-to for the season, and | qui 


, and no flies; but, Mr. Editor, he has long since reached a 
let fly his prophecies right and left on all sorts of subjects. Whether | pedestal on which he can afford to be honest and impartial. Recti- | 


it be the stately race-horse a-champing of his snafile, the semi-nude tude, Sir, set in with Nicuoras the very moment he was in a position 
aquatical athlete in his dangerous boat (so called), or the brown and | to be a man of honour, and to act up to the respectable traditions of | if 
swarthy cricketer, Nicuoias will have a word in season to say about | his family, one of whom was in the Custom House itself, i 
them all, and post you up to a pitch of sportive information such asis| Whilst Melancholy marked him for her, however—whilst he was, | 
seldom visible to the naked eve. 'in plain English, down upon his luck—he learnt all the artful dodges 

To-day, however, the Prophet has a different duty to perform. | and the leary rigs going, with a view to subsequentially exposing of 
The independence of the Sportive Press has been wantonly assailed, | them if ever Fortune smiled upon his humble name. Sir, she have 

. : ; . ; All! 

and as one of its utmost veterans I will never allow such to pass by | done so; and I will! a oe a 
unquestioned or unquenched Beware, then, he cries in trumpet tones that make the welkin ring 

Tom have probably read sir, the report of an action brought by one } —beware of betting, ve that knowest not the points of a horse, and ; 

c ~ < 9 * - «- 


C ; hic is name is unlikely Scotch) against your | put not thy faith in the deceitful but illiterative blandishments of a 
McCativum (which from his name is not un y /*6 : |“ Tatersall’s Tissue.”” And ye, thou sportive writers, wouldst ye 








worthy contemporary, than whom I am sure none is more respectable | ; ) 

considering of its nid and price, the Sporting Life. The S. L., Mr. | protect the interests of those who look to your columns as the lode- ; | | 

n f i uC, L : ‘ mT : . aw , . : 

Editor, declared that McC., Mr. Editor, was a “ rank impostor,” and | star of the season? Then act accordingly, and fearlessly denounce 

roped i 9 _— | the rascal that may prompt a shop-boy to steal tin from the till to aig 
nr (ade ‘ not the kind of language which has carned for Nicuowas | back his fancy—denounce the impostorial reprobates who batten on 


a reputation co-extensive with an Empire on which the sun itself is | credulity and ignorance ! Nor tremble if thou receivest a lawyer's 
incapable of setting down; but it is frank and candid. And, sir, a | letter threatening a suit for damages. Defend the action, my gallant 
I ysis journalists; and a British jury, that true Palladium of ou we, will 


jury declared it was deserved vindicate the right! 


+ — ie 


.e old jury ! . ° . . . ’ 

gly eee his notions of authorgraphy If real and authentic information is wanted by responsible parties, : 
Nog WS ¥ z. a om a IT oc, ” s 7 > of “~y cannc tter than apply at once ( prezaid) t« 

leading him to spell as follows, “‘latersall’s Tissucs,” was one of they cannot do better than apply at o (prepaid) to ete . 


those spoliating old vultures who pretend to execute bets on commis- | : 


sion, and to furnish private information. — i ‘ : 
Never you trust to such, my dear Editor, nor ye, thou generous Mitx’s Loate (to judge from the specimens we've had as yet).—All 


in i . rye ° . = . — at’ a Is, : oold ' 
British public! Beware of them! Their ways is delusory and their that’s Bucur is g ld! 


_— ~= ——- > 
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TOWN TALE. 


By THe SAuNTERER rn Society. 


ES! there is no disguising the fact that 
things are flat! Although Parliament 
is sitting, and the weather is most re- 
markably changeable even for us, there 
is not mueh to talk about, with the ex- 
ception of Eart Russevi’s threatened 
resignation. ‘‘ The dissensions in the 
Cabinet have been denied over and 
over again, but it was clear the Ministry 
was not unanimous on any subject. 
What is to be done it is not so easy to 
see. What will eventually happen it is 
not difficult to foretell. GLApstone will 
be Prime Minister before six months 
are over.’ It was very ,good of the 
Times to start this report at a time of 
such stagnation, but I don’t think the 
goodness was intentional—in fact, The 
Thunderer was taking a little flight by 
“Owlslight,’ and since Cambridge 
House has been closed, there has been 
no twilight haunt for the owls, and both 
they and the Z7imes are at a loss for gen- 
uine information on political move- 
ments. Hence the Lowe language! 

I nave been immensely tickled at 
the sage proceedings of the Corpora- 

The cupola of the Town Hall at that distin- 


tion of Wareham. 
guished town is in a bad way, and it will cost about six or seven 


pounds to repair it. ‘The spirited body corporate immediately devised 
the ingenious plan of asking the Prince or Waters, who, of course, has 
nothing to do with his money, to pay for the job. A most polite note 
from Genera KNouiys declines the honour ; hinting that ‘‘ His Royal 
Highness trusts that the estimated expense of the repairs being only 
between seven and eight pounds, the good feeling of the inhabitants 
will, on such an occasion—where the lives of the Corporation are in 
question—supply the want of any corporation fund applicable for the 
purpose.”’ I understand the corporation are highly flattered; which 
I can readily believe of men who were noodles enough to apply t» the 
Prince under such circumstances. A scientific commission should at 
once proceed to the spot and examine the cupola. It is possible that 
there is a good deal of lead in it, in which case the laws of attraction 
and gravity will no doubt make it a source of perileto the heads of the 
Corporation. 





_ FUN. _ 


egg 


I am sorry to understand that Mr. S. C. Hatu’s subscription list for | 


the proposed monument to Leron Hunr is not filling as fast as it 
should. Guineas and half-guineas ought to drop in rapidly euough if 
people would only put into a solid form their gratitude for many hours 
of delight which poor Hunt afforded them. . 

‘THE magazines are out—bless this short month! 
other day that the last numbers appeared. 
there are two capital pictures to “The Claverings.’’ Temple Lar is 
good; the Causual on Workhouses excellent, and Mx. Parkinson 
sound and valuable. London Society is not quite up to the mark; but 
there is a pretty picture by Miss CLaxron, with some charming lines 
attached to it. The Argosy I haven't seen; the Shilling is much the 
same as usual. ‘The first number of the Little Ragamufin contains two 
remarkable drawings by Mu. G. THomson. ‘They are some of the 
best things of the sort I have seen for an age, and I think it a pity 
that he is to give place to Puiz in future numbers. 

Tuere is an interesting collection of water colours, oriental views 
by Hexr Hitpresranpt, the Prussian Court Painter, now exhibiting 
at the New Water-Colour Gallery. The pictures possess very great 
merit, not only as transcripts of scenery, but as works of art—sun-light 
and air they are full of, and they contain some of the best-painted 
water I ever saw done in the medium. : 

Tus first burlesque to give out is the Africaine, which has been 
rather suddenly withdrawn at the Strand, where Jvanhoe is to be 
revived. ‘lhe management has by some oversight omitted to give the 
author's name, so I will mention, forthe information of the critics, that 
it is Byuon’s. “ Why of the critics?’’ Because some of them don't 
know everything, strange as it may appear. I did hear of one last 
Christmas who criticised the School Jor Scandal as “a new piece by a 
young aithor of the name of Suenipan, who has much to learn yet 
in the way ol dramatic construction.” 7 


x 
Wuar is the diflerence between a singing-bird and the receptacle in 
which your milk is lowered down your tront grating of a morning : 
One's a canary and the other's an airey-can. 
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It only seems the | 


The Cornhill is heavy, but | . . 
oe renee ey oe | to that, you might as well refuse to dine with me on the ground that 
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[Marcu 10, 1866, 
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A VERY EASY DESCENT. 


Tue dance was o’er, the hours were small ; 
I waited on the mat 

Some moments in the crowded hall, 
And madly stroked my hat. 


Miss Pym, her snowy cloak to don, 
Paused on the lowest stair— 

A fierce big brother helps it on, 
Nor heeds my blank despair, 


Why should he heed? His heart is stone— 
(Not so with sweet Miss Pym.) 

Could I but breathe to Aer alone 
Werds I don’t mean for him ! 


But brothers big have sharpest ears, 
And arms of T1ran mould; 

(I do not mean they raise my fears, 
Or make my blood run cold.) 


. * * * * 


“The carriage is not come!”’ they say— 
Joy! o’er the oilcloth floor 

That dragon brother strides his way— 
Goes out, and shuts the door. 


Reckless of many a cloud-like dress ; 
Reckless of all who heard ; 

Quick to the staircase foot I press 
To say my last fond word. 


In hurried tones I plead my love— 
There was but little time— 

I swore, by moon and stars above, 
She was a queen sublime! 


“Ah! now I know you're not in fun: 
It must,” says she, ** be true 

That I’m sublime ; for there's but one 
Short step Jrom me to you e 


mp TQ 1p INT 
TAMING A TRIBUNE. 
A Farce in One Act. 

‘Earl and Countess Russell had a dinner party yesterday evening at their resi- 
dence in Chesham-place. Among the guests were the Earl of Morley, Viscount and 
Viscountess Amberley, Lord Henley, Sir David Dundas, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Russell, Lady Georgiana Russell, and Mr. Bright.’ - Zimes, February 24, 1866, 

Scene.—Dining-room in Chesham-place. Theladies have withdrawn. 

Earn Russewr (in continuation).—Yes, I dothink—mind, I don’t put 
the matter dogmatically—but I do think you were wrong, you know, 


| in objecting to full-dress at the Speaker's dinners. 


Burigut.—Shouldn’t wonder. 

Earnt Russevy (taking courage).—Because, you know, if you come 
a tail coat is a vestige of—of—of, in point of fact, feudalism. 

Bricut.—Exactly. I see it all now. Pray continue. 

Kart Russevw (triumphantly).—And then, you know, you must wear 
the Windsor uniform when you go to kiss hands as a Minister of the 
Crown. 

Bricut (broadly beaming).—Your lordship is too good. 

Bart Russert.—Why, bless you, the late Mr. Burxe wore it. 

AMBERLEY (seeing @ chance)—Yes; but I don’t think WuLLIAM 
PENN would. 

Mart Russery.—AMBERLEY ! 

AMBERLEY.— Yes, pa! 

Fant Ressert.—The remark strikes me as rather in bad taste. 

Bricut.—Yes, young man, you'd better shut up. As for WILLIAM 
Penn, he be 

Kart Russety.—Really, my dear Mr. Bricut! 
only 
Buicut (sternly resuming).—He be—lieved, my lord, far too much in 
the sinfulness of mere forms. He swindled the Indians out of ther 
land, and he was, on the whole, an inf—— 

Fant Russerz.— Mr. Bricgut! Mr. Bricut! 

BriGcur (re SMG q more ste ruly than ever).— AD iNrericr sort of man, 
my lord! Anda low Quaker! ; 

AmbEKLEY.— By the bye, about the working classes, you know. Pa, 
you told me to speak to him about them. . 

Bruicut.—Never you mind the working classes, young man. You 
leave the working classes alone. The British workman is a greedy 
ruffian, always trying to fatten upon the sinews and the life-blood of 
respectable capitalists. 





The ladies have 
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Marcu 10, 1866.] 


SevERAL Rvusseiyts.—What a horrible idea ! 

Bricut.—What this country wants is martial law, my lord, and 
more peers. . . . Thank you, but I'll stick to the old tap, please. 
‘ Gentlemen, here’s a toast: ‘‘ May we always have a Friend, 
and a bottle to give him!” Eh, twig, eh, young fly in Amper.ey ? 

AMBERLEY.—Really, pa, don’t you think we'd better join the ladies ? 

Bricut.—Bless’em!  (Weeps.) 

Eart Russerit.—Well, perhaps—not that I should like to put it 
dogmatically—but perhapsif Mx. Bricut would like to 

_Bricut.—All right, my lord. I'll propose it with pleasure. 
Gentlemen, I give you the Ladies—the Ladics, whose smile is the best 
encouragement of military valour—the Ladies, whose christening gives 
invincibility to our wooden walls—the Ladies, without whom this 
England would be a dull demoeracy, instead of being what it is, the 
pride and envy of surrounding nations! (Gentlemen, 

“The meteor-flag of England, 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger’s troubled night be o’er 

AMBERLEY (anxious to complete the guotation).— 

‘And the Star of Peace return!” 


Briautr.— Peace ?’’ Who dares talk of Peace? “The Star?” 
My lord, the Star ought to be put down as a low democratic organ! 
: (Sleeps) 
oh JW EAK-MINDED RussguL,—What on earth made the earl invite 
1m ¢ 
A CLEVERER Ditt0,— 
Well his inconstancy is such 
As I cannot adore ; 
He would not not love Joun Buicur so much, 
Loved he not Office more, 








” (Pauses) 





MRS, BROWN ON LIVING IN STYLE. 


WE was a-settin’ over our tea, me and Mrs. Cuapwicx, as I was 
a-stayin’ with through Brown’s business a-takin’ him over to 
Ostend, as is like our Gravesend, though I have heard as the king of 
them parts did used to go there and bathe hisself, as is what QuuENn 
Vicroria never did at Gravesend, and small blame to her. 

Well, Brown was obligated to go over there through bein’ on them 
railways, as is enough to drag the life out of any one, and I come for 
to stay with Mrs. Cuapwick, not as I’m one to stay away from my 
home in a reg’lar way, but felt lenesome, and she’s dull through the 
family, where she lives housekeeper, bein’ away. 

Just at tea-time who should come in but young Piper, as is her 
nephew in the buildin’ line, and as good a son as ever trod shoe- 
leather to his widdered mother, a young man as I honours, with good 
wages, and never more than a pint and a-half a day summer nor 
winter. 

He’s got a good place he has, through bein’ under one of them 
large builders, as is men of weight, as the sayin’ is. 

‘Through that young man bein’ one of them if you asks a question 
will give a civil answer, and not snap your nose off, I says to him, 
“James Piper,’’ I says, “ Mus. Cuapwick and me has been fora walk 
across the park for to see all them grand new houses as is springin’ 
up, palisses all over what was market-gardens when I was a gal;”’ 
for we'd been and pretty nigh walked our legs off that very day all 
over Brompton, and the houses is that grand as it must cost thousands 
to keep up, and not one here and there, but rows of them by the 
hundred. So I says, “ And will you tell me how it’s ever done ?”’ 
“ Well,” he says, * population will increase.” 

* Yes,”’ I says, “ that’s natural, that is; but,’ I says, “the mone 
is what I looks at; wherever do they get it from for to have ak 
houses?’’ He says, “ Well, it is odd ; but, bless you,”’ he says, “ best 
part of them houses is bought on mortgage.” 

I says, ‘“* Whatever's thatr’’ ‘“ Why,’ he says, “the same as 
bein’ pawned.” 

I says, “Go along with you, pawn a house as you would a flat-iron, 
why it’s out of all reasons; besides,’’ I says, ‘‘ how could they ever 
take itin’’’ He says, ‘ Why, I means they never pays the money as 
they gives for the house.” 

“Well,” I says, “I'd buy a house on them terms myself.” He 
says, “So you can, and furniture too, and give parties and balls, and 
every one think you a swell with your saddle-horse.”’ 

“No,” I says, “thank you, no saddle-horse for me,” Well,” he 
says, “a carriage and all on nothin’ but kite-flyin’.” 

I says, “James Piven, in my opinion you've had a extra half-pint 
a-talkin’ such rubbish.” You may call it rubbish,” says he; “but 
if you was to ask many @ one as lives in them grand houses for twenty 
shillins in the pound, they could no more do it than fly. Why,’ he 
says, “it's all credit and devil take the hindn.ost.” 

“Well,” I says, “give me a crust come-by honest.’ ‘Oh,’’ he 
says, “that’s all very fine in books, and contentment’s a beautiful 
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thing; but what's a tradesman to do, he opens a shop or he builds a 
house, and he must sell his goods and let his house on the best terms 
he can.” 

I says, “ That's right, that is.’”” ‘ Well,” says he, “then he runs 
his risks of ever gettin’ his money. If he gets paid he makes a 
fortune ; if he don’t he’s bankrupt two or three times, and generally 
comes outa rich man in the end. There’s hundreds now as holds 
their heads very high as has been through the hoop two or three times 
and thought none the worse of.”’ 

I says, “James Pirer, no man can help misfortunes, as wo are all 
born to, as the sayin’ is; but,’’ I says, “them as goes on like that in 


my opinion is downright thieves, and I'd tell ’em so to their faces if 


they was as high as Lord Mayors theirselves a-settin’ a-judgin’ with 
their gold chains round their neck a poor fellow as isa thief through 
poverty and bad example, and is all the while no better theirselves ; 
not as I means to say I'm one as holds with thievin’, for I believes as 
people can get a honest livin’ if they works; but it’s the same wiih 
rich and poor, they won't work and they will have what they like, ana 
if they can’t get it by fair means they will by foul. Ryt all as I says 
is that it’s hard on the man as steals a shillin’ or two to be sent to 
prison, whilst him as has cribbed thousands is considered all right.” 1 
says, ‘ I suppose there ain’t no cure for it; but, depend on it, as it'll 
come home some day, and a nice smash there'll be. How pesris can 
do it I can’t think, for I'm all of a fidget if I owes three-halfpence for 
manglin’, though it was only left from last week, and I don’t suppose 
any one would trust me if I was to want a fine house and all manner ; 
but I knows one thing, when I do have it I'll pay for it, for them’s my 
principles,’ and James Pirzp he woke up sudden and gays, * All 
right,” and so I hope it may prove. 


SS ee 





READINGS BY STARLIGHT, 

Tux colour-blindness of the Star, which makes it believe anything 
bad about a white man, led it some months ago to put out some 
damaging statements concerning the treatment of a certain New 
Zealand Chief by the locgl authorities, and Mu. Wexp, the late Prime 
Minister, in particulay, Jt is not unusual for the Star, on ex parte 
statements, to attack gentlemen who are too far off to have a fair 
opportunity of replying. In this case, however, Mr. Wain does 
reply, and in a quict but effectual way, that knocks the Star's high- 
faluling article into a cocked hat—proves it to be, in short, something 
which we will call, “at the risk of intruding on our valuable space,”’ 
with a word of three syllables instead of one, a mis-statement. Where- 
upon the Star gets out of it with a wriggle—andakick! ‘The style of 
the editorial comment is on a par with its taste :— 

‘‘ While the land having been seized under false pretences, it ought to have bccn 
returned to the natives and sold only with their consent.” 

What do our readers think of that asa specimen of clegant and 


editorial composition f 





THE NEAD AND FRONT OF HIS OFYENDING. 
Tux last Dublin on dit is that Steruens is disguised asa Iady's- 
maid, and is in the service of a lady at Kingstown. This is rather a 
descent—from a Head-centre to a hairdresser. 





A SAFE QUESTION, 


Can Mn, Caserey be considered an adept in the abstract sciences f 


- ee 


PASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


TuEnx is, we believe, no foundation for the rumour that the gentle- 
man who plunged into the liquid “so disgustingly like weak mutton 
broth,” at Lambeth, has been made a Companion of the Bath. 


——-- 


Answers to Correspondents, 


H. L., Camberwell.—Not bad, but an strated bread company ought not 
to need a puff, 7 

C, U, Brops.—The fable should have been spelt faible. ale 

H. R. sends copy, with this note, “to be paid for if inserted.’ We could 
not accept H. R.’s money if he offered us millions to put that joke in. 

Up To Fcun.—Not a fit name—at any rate the copy is not up to Fun, 

J. P., Regent’s-park,—The lines about beefsteak are not first chop. 

J. E., Bow.—(If he hadn't so dated his letter we should not have had the 
courage to name the locality to him.) ‘The riddles won't answer. — 

G.8., Dulwich.—You have seared a little too high for a first flight, and 
as a result over-birdin’ us with copy. : 

PimpLes.—Again declined, bake ons pb vie, and don’t woo the muse 

»more. Jimplea dulcis is not favourable to you. 
heed with thanke—W. J. C., Leeds; T. B., Galashiels; B. L. M.; 
A. ©. Meo Tewkesbury - Mrs. H. W., Manchester; R. Hi. Bayswater ; 
W.S., Bristol; A. L.©., Kusecll-square ; H., Hackney; H. W.; A Hermit; 
C. FE. M., Shepherd’s-bush; W. 8. W., Weymouth; Hector Baol.; 
E. B. M.; G. W.C. 
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‘SE (A)RIN’ 


Grunter :-—“ Humpu! Excuse rou ? 


FROM OUR STALL. 


In the matter of cellar-flap dances and the other amenities of 
burlesque a transpontine audience is much more difficult to please than 
one at the West-end, north of the river Thames. A few evenings ago 
the monotonous aspect of the Middlesex playbills drove us to the 


Surrey side, and it is only fair tothe managers of the Victoria Theatre | 


to inform the British public that we laughed at the new burlesque of 
Mazeppa till the briny tears coursed each other down our innocent 
cheeks. The memory of Miss Menken has paled within us ever 
since we saw Miss Mania Daty tied on the back of an untamed fiery 
steed—not a clothes'-horse, mind—at the Victoria. The awful manner 
in which that young lady's head was dashed against the cervical 
vertebrw of the Ukraine-born (anatomists, avaunt !) was a caution to 
the dyspeptic. A thing of beauty and a joy for at least a fortnight 
was Miss Clara Monrcan, and a merrier man within the limits of 
becoming versification than Mr. YaARNoLpD, our young remembrance 
will not go out of its way to parallel. Altogether we may thank our 
lucky stars—the stars at our leading theatres par eremple—for driving 
us over the water in search of amusement, and we may thank Messrs. 
Frampton and Fenton for providing it. The burlesque is indeed 
capitally mounted, and so isthe horse who carries the hero. We must 
really offer our best compliments to the gentleman who appeared in 
the character of Mr. Pavit Beprorp. The illusion was perfect. 
Married, on Monday evening, 26th ult., at the Gallery of Illustra- 


tion, Augustus Yeanay, Esquire, to the only daughter of the late — | 


Gushington, Esquire. The nuptial knot wastied by Mr. Joun Parry, 
and, after a sumptuous déjetiner a la fourchette at the mansion of Joun 
Parry Esauins, composer of ‘My déjeiiner a la fourchette,’’ the 
happy pair departed for the Continent. (Vide “ Anticipations of 
Switzerland,” sung by Joun Parry.) The ceremony of throwing the 
slipper was performed 
Little Glass Slipper,”” who had previously returned thanks for the 
bridesmaids. (Song, ‘The Old Bachelor,”’ executed by the author of 
“ Blue Beard,” “‘ Wanted a Governess,” &c.) The whole affair passed 








THE SMILE?’’ 
(The laugh has turned against Grunter.) 


BuT YOU NEEDN’T SMILE 80 CONFOUNDEDLY LOUD!”’ 


by J. Parry, composer of ‘‘ Cinderella, or the | 
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Host :—“ Rearry, Mr. G. IT 18 80 FUNNY YOU MUST EXCUSE OUR SMILING! 





| off in the most satisfactory manner. The only fault we have to find 
| with the entertainment is the omission of two almost inevitable inci- 

dents. No German band came to play outside the house during 
breakfast, and worst of all, no bridesmaid pulled a cracker and 
| screamed. It is pretty well known, we believe, that Mr. Joun Parry 
plays rather nicely on the pianoforte, and is not altogether destitute 
of humour. 





| GROG. 
SvuGAR and whisky opportune, 
The kettle, ready for the brew, sings ; 
I reach the glass, I raise the spoon, 
It stirs within me curious musings. 
“— Fancy, giving Thought a jog, 
‘* Life’s very like a glass of grog!’ 
Hot water :—one gets lots of that! 
Lemon :—The sour’s a certain fixture. 
Sugar :—the quod solatium dat. 
Spirit :—makes potable the mixture. 
It makes heads ache, and palates clog. 
Life’s very like a glass of grog! 
We taste—and test—our heads we shake— 
Then doubtfully keep sipping, sipping. 
At every trial that we make, 
The liquor from the glass is slipping, 
While round us hangs a steamy fog. 
Life's very like a glass of grog! 
Half pleased our taste, half slaked our thirst ; 
Doubt with enjoyment shares the measure. 
But when we've finished off the first, 
Although ’twas not an “ unmixed ”’ pleasure, 
We're for a second all agog— 
Life’s very like a glass of grog! 
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Mr. Bull:—WHY, JOHN, WHAT'S THIS I HEAR— 
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Earl R*es*l]:—OH, DEAR NO, SIR! I’M QUITE 
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Answers to Correspondents, 9, 19, 29, 38, 
43, 52, 69, 80, 99, 103, 119, 129, 139, 150, 
a a 179, 189, 199, 209, 219, 229, 239, 
249, 25: 

Automatica, 19 

About the Great Big Giant, 44 

Arrah-Na-Pogue, 48 

Art of Epigram (The), 91 

Ancient Minister (The), 119 

Autumn Leaves, 121 

Awful Effect of an Overdose of Panto- 
mime, 173 

Artistic Conversazione (An), 190 

At the Pianoforte, 204 

Art in the Provinces, 209 

At the Window, 251 

A Very Easy Descent, 252 


Brown (Mrs.) at the Old Bailey, 7 


o. and the Emperor of the 
French, 17 

on on Domestic Servants, 27 

99 on Housekeeping, 37 

” and the Glazier, 47 

99 at Margate, 57 

a on the Move, 67 

Re on the County Court, 77 

os on Guy Fawkes, 87 

99 on Furnishing, 97 

” on the Lord Waves's Show, 


99 gets a Treasure, 117 107 
Brown keeps his Birthday, 127 
Brown (Mrs.) on Modern Houses, 137 


a goes to an Pvening Party, 


147 
oF on Society, 157 
a has a Dog brought Home, 
167 
a makes herself Agrecable, 
177 
= goes into the Country, 187 
9 returns from the Country, 
197 
e on the State of the Streets, 
207 
” on Omnibuses, 217 
9 on the Poor, 227 
i on Libel, 237 
9 on Gas Explosions, 247 
as on Living in Style, 253 
sack Again, 39 
Begging Letter (A), 58 
Baiting for Flat-Fish, 64 
Better Late than Never, $4 
Bar and its Moaning (The), 122 
Beauty of the Poor Law (The), 124 
Larcarolle, 127 
Ball-Room Belles (The), 159 
Bachelor Uncle’s Lament (The), 171 
Ballad of the Good Old Times (A), 192 


Billiard Lesson (A , 199 
Boulevard des Italie ns, 210 
B il Masqué (The ° 9 1 
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| Chrysanthemum Show 


| ( ockney’s Evening Song (Thi 
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 CoLour ’-able Swindle fA), 
Cruise in Queer Latitudes (A), 11 
Clumsy Servant (A), 22 

Chang in London, 43 

Cattle Market, 70 

Cabinet Council (The), 79, 188 
Coningsby Harangues, 94 

Caught in the Toils, 101 

(The), 110 
Cattle Show (The), 130 
Correspondence, 25, 159 

, 154 


| Christinas Appeal, 163 


| Christmas Boxes, 169 


| 


Continuations of Dramatic Histories, 158, 
171, 193, 213, 238 
Christmas Party (A), 170 

Cabman’s Child (The), 194 

Coming Down, 201 

Chaucer to his Child, 208 

Castles in the Air, 22s 

Curates Beware, 229 

Cafe (A), 240 


Devicuts of Fiction, 15] 
Diamond cut Diamond, 20 
Drama Dead (The), 78 


| Deeadence of the Britannic Empire, 108 


‘Day Decreased - 


j 


-Six Hours, Ilifteen 
Minutes,’’ 137 

Difficult to Please, 152 

Disenchantmert, 202 

Decline of the Drama (The), 209 

Day’s Hunting (A), 248 


Economics, 9 

Every Dog must hav: 

Editor Out of Town (An), 23 
Egegs-traordinary Bargain, 93 
Enouzh is as Good as a Feast, 181 


his Day, 11 


Election Charge of the Six Hundred 
(The), 212 

East Lynne, 223 

From Our Stall, 2, 13, 23, 33, 53, 69, 73, 
69, 99, 101, 119, 121, 141, 151, 164, 175 
181, 191, 201, 218, 224, 253, 244, 254 

Foreign Suns and English Daughters, 8 

Vishy Story (A), 15 

Figure on the Vier (The), 27 

For, oh, it is euch a Norrible Tale, 68 

Fun and Fact, 105, 124 

Family Doctor (The), 129 

Fenian Gover vent ‘The), 158 

Field for Amusement (A), 174 

Front of the Hou five }s0 

Fragment of a Scene from “The Tem- 


pest,”’ as performed in the Casual Ward 


of Lambeth Workhouse, 213 Maiden’s Plaint (The),71 
Fourteenth of February (The), 222 Vises Goggle’s Common Place Book, 101 
Ferdinando and Elvira, 229 Men one would Much Rather Not Meet, 
Fragmen (A), 249 1h) 


Gam-Gee-Wo, 62 

Gentle Life (A), 63 

| Grumbler’s Grizzle (A), 88 
Great Butter-slide Trick, 114 
Galway go Bragh, 133 

| Good Match (A), 172 
Going and Coming, 178 
Gro - 254 

| 


| 


liint to Lodving-Letters (A), 28 
Iter Majesty’s Opposition, 2 
he v Dunbar, 145 

Hospital tor Sick Children (Ti 


148 
| 
INAUGURAL Ode, 1 
In the Matter of the Fenians, 39 
| In the Matter of Stage Plays, 54 
‘* It is Never Too, &c, !”’ 59 
Impromptu, 59 


Il n’est Jamajs 7 rop Tard pour Raccom- 


moder, 72 
In the Matter of Old Age, 79 
In Ke the Reade-cer, 88 
In the Name of the Protit—-Figs, 99 
In the Matter of Fair Play, 135 
In the Matter of Public Service, 149 
Islington Tournament (The), 160 
It is the Cowa! It ix the Cows! 179 
Inthe Matterof the Glowworm, 198 
| In the Matter of Promotion, 208 
Importunate Creditor (An), 23! 


JILTED 
John Lull in ** Little rrance,”’ 10 


Lirtie Gav Deeciver (A), 
London Bridge Railway 
Love Song, 64 
Lesson in Heraldry (A), 67 
Letter of Advice (A), l4l 

| Last Resource (Aj, 144 
Life’s Day a Kide’s Komance 
Lines to Truth, 168 


The), $0 


4), 151 


Loca! Examinations, 174 
Laureate Loquitu Phe), 189 
Louvre (The), 200 

Love Song {A ° 238 


Lay of the Lost Umbrella, 2 


My J ilee, 10 

Mems. for Michaelmas, Ji 
Monkey in lrou Lhe 1 
fodern Drama (The $$ il 
Mr. Hazlitt’s Novel, 62 


Musings in a Musi? Hall, 69 


Lover to a Forsaken Lady (A), 
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| Muscular Christianity, 120 


| My Balcony, 142 

| Motley’s Kingdom, 198 
Mom V Market 

| Mary Anna, 227 
My Lost Old Age, 271 


The), 211 


Meating the Difficulty, 234 
Man in the Mysterious Muffler 
| Monsieur le Blond on London, 249 


| 
j 


NeWsrParren “of the 
Ninth of November 


Next Olympic Burlesque 


Nellie’s Trials, 183 


I 


| Night in a Workhouse (A), 


} 
! 
| 


Ozone, 2 


| Out-of-Town Talk, 18, 29, 


One Arm rv. One Leg, vt 
Out of ** Luxe” 
| Our Patron Saint, 51 
Our Library Table, 69 
139, 158, 161, 178, 
Opera on the Cheap, 71 
Only Seven, S81 

Over the Way, 19] 


way, 21 
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} Our Future Criticisms, 203 
| Odd Memori s, 204, 215, 


/ 
| Peorie’s Pleasures (The 
Palmerston, 63 
Patroclus, 74 
Pantomirnik 
Parting Wish (A), 112 


Piot of a Koman: Thi 
j Paradis« in the Waters 
Points of View, 129 

Proepe: tus of a New S&S 

Painter's Love (A), 150 
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Palmy Days Phe), 161 
Phantom Curate (the), 1 
Pantomiine * Super” t 


Pay the l’iper, 241 


VPresentiment 
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| Make your Hay while the Sun Shines, 118 
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Quuxstioxs for the Sphinx, 91 
Ral ry J ry Termini, 19 
Koval hx ‘ Thy 0 
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Keruilar Fix (A), 99 
Reflections on Water, 131 
Kival to Madame K 1/A), I 
Ketro pect Ble divi 

Roval Dramatic Colleve (The 
Ketleetions, 247 

te idings by Star ight, 4 
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Sonos for Music, 3, 61 { Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum, 182 | Sunday Drains v. Sunday Trains, 55 | ** In Vino Veritas,’’ 191 
Social Glasses and Social Asses, 9 | Vision of the Alderman (The), 188 | Sons of Harmony, 165. | John Bull in Little France, 100 
Sporting Intelligence, 14, 23, 38, 43, 53, Slavery in Black and White, 215. | Jumping to a Conclusion, 104 
8%, 98, 118, 133, 163, 199, 239, 241, 25: | What it must Come to, 45 | Lost Dog (The), i4 
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Stanzas to an Intoxicated Fly, 19 Word with Walter Montgomery (A), 13 | London-bridge Railway (The), 50 
Sea-Side Sentiment, 41 Woman’s Thoughts about Woman, 103 | Little Ass-tronomer (A), 118 
Spots in the Sun, 44 | Water on the Brain, 150 ~ -- Latest Thing in Limited Liability (The), 
Social Science Congress (The), 58 | Why will Men be such Fools? 151 : 174 
Sham Fight (A), 60 What ails my Love? 198 | Low Opinion of Literature (A), 228 
Sensible Idea (A), 102 | Word with Shakespeare (A), 218 SMALL ENGRAVINGS. | Love’s Young Dream, 248 | 
Selections from the Howl, 109 What they Say, 219 | Modern Houses, 94 
Science of Fairy Tales, 123 | Wanted, a Railway Poet, 233 |; ARRIVAL of Chang, 1 Muscular Christianity, 120 & 
Society, 128 Ars Longa, 64 | Ninth of November (The), 90 P 
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Cattle Show (The), 130 | People’s Pleasures (The), 30 : 
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182, 192, 202, 212, 222, 232, 242, 252 Difficult Commission (A), 81 Physical Education Question (The), 194 
| Twenty Years’ Progress, 4 A Litre behind the Times, 95 | Domestic Intelligence, 138 ' Practising at the Bar, 244 
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To a Lovely Actress, 132 Bulland Beef, 145 Economy in Little Things, 144 Something Like a Celebrity, 71: 
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' Toa Little Maid, 167 | Belle of the Session (The), 195 ‘?}/a)rin the Smile,’ 254 Spirited Challenge (A), 234 
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Topsy Turvy Papers, 219 | Domestic Dithiculty (The), 15 tront of the House The), 180 Tomkins Abroad, 74 
Theatre Gringslct (The), 250 Gone from the Helm, 65 Faim-ous Mistake (A), 214 Troubles of Livery, 108 
Taming a Tribune, 252 | Government Conveyance (A), 155 Great Ryde Tragedy (The), 44 Trussed, but no Credit, 154 
slow to tae a Hint, 235 High Art of Getting Good Servants (The), | Thistle Whipping, 164 
Irish Rip Van Winkle (Tie), 5 24 There’sa Medium in Everything, 163 
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Utopia, 135 Modern St. Patrick (fhe), 245 84 Upa Tree, 04 
Unlimited Liability, 213 No Notice to be Taken, 155 Hospital for Sick Children (The), 148 Very Invecnious, 1) 
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Political Patroclus (The), 75 Humanizing Influence of Pantomime , Very A-gnaw-ing, 154 ( 
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THE PICTURESQUE. 
Welkin’s ring, 
Balmy spring, 
W coded Vales, 
Zephyr gales. 


Forest glades, 
Summer shades, 
Sunlit hills, 
Mountain rills, 


Landscape views, 
Autumn hues, 
Spreading plains, 
English lanes. 


Rugged glens, 
| Dismal fens, 
| Skies o'ercast, 
Winter's blast, 
Lightnings flashing, 
Thunder crashing ! 


THE SENSATIONAL. 
Moated castles, 
Fiendish vassals, 

mM cret doors, 
Hollow floors, 
Dreary rooms, 
Haunted tombs, 

Hooting owls, 

Watchdog's growls, 

| Clanking chains, 

Gory stains, 
Spectral dreams, 
_ Frantic screams, 
Fainting fits, 
~ ncattered wits, 
Horrid crimes, 
Bygone times. 


FUN ALMANACK. 
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“A CHARMING GAME FOR 


Master Owen (in an anjpured fone) 
THE HEAD WITH THE MALLET, HE 


CHILDREN.”’’—(S« Handbooks to Croguét.) 


“—“OH, AUNTIE, DO SPEAK TO TEDDY, AND MAKE HIM BEHAVE HIMSELF! WHEN I JUST HIT HIM ON 


will BURST OUT CRYING!’ 















































THE CHIVALROUS. 
Mimic fights, 
Chosen knights, 
Shattered lances, 
Ladies’ glances, 
l’amous wars, 
lields of Mars, 
Gallant deeds, 
Snorting steeds, 
‘lrumpet’s blare, 
Falchions bare, 
War-cries dread, 
Life-blood shed, 
‘Trenchant blades, 
Long crusades, 
Fallen plume, 
Warrior's tomb. 















THE ROMANTIC, 
Love's delights, 
Moonlight nights, 
Stolen meetings, 
Whispered greetings. 
Vigils keeping, 
Midnight weeping, 
Chidden loves, 
Cherished gloves, 

















Tener sighs, 
Speaking eyes, 
Parents thre its, 
Cares and frets. 












Fears and hopes, 
Ladder of ropes, 
Quiet night, 
Sudden flight. 


Rapid carriage, 
secret marriage, 
Village chimes, 
Happier times. 
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M. GUSTAVE 
DORE. 

WE are requested 
to contradict the | 
report that this 
eminent artist is 
suffering from in- 
different health. | 
The report arose | 
from the fact, that | 
a lady, who was | 
teaching the rudi- 
ments of music to 
her little girl, ex- 
plained in the 
course of her in- 
truction, that ** Do 
te,”’ was **C, D.”’ 
The report gave 
greatalarm to many 
of his friends, for if 
he has a weakness, 
it’s sketching. 


TIT BITS FOR | 
TIMBS. 

Tue French cen- 
sor of the press, | 
famous for his sei- | 
yures of various | 
journals, was the | 
inventor of paper- | 
collars. 








This is the kind of Deer-stalking young SUUTE likes. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLE LIKE DIFFERENT THINGS. | CALEDONIAN 


ANECDOTE. 

A Scotch gentle- 
man who is the vie- 
tim of ill-consider- 
ed connubiality, has 
ceased to allude to 
his abode as his 
‘“* Highland home,” 
and now speaks of 
it as his “Te-and- 
Vinegar Home,” 
because of the 
| *dressing’’ he re- 
ceives whenever he 
enters it. 


ZAMPA IDEM. 

A correspondent 
hearing that “Zam- 
pa’’ was written by 
a Heron, wishes 
to know the parti- 
cular IHerak ° by 
whom it was writ- 
ten r—Why, Blue- 
Bmanthal,ofcourse, 


AS THE SAYIN’ 18. 
NONE 80 blind as 
them as won't see, 
except them as shets 
their eyes wilful, 


i “hile 





SPOONER prefe rs Dears-tal ing of this de scription, 


OUR OWN ENTHUSIAST—JANUARY. 
COMBINING an ardent passion for scientific research (worthy of the great 
Galileo) with an enthusiastic partiality for all athletic sports (worthy of 
Nicholas himself) I had a new balloon constructed, and determined to make 
an ascent every month. The aeronavt whom I engaged subsequently turned 
out to be an habitual drunkard and a born fool; but his heart was in the 
right place, and his name was Roderick. ‘The balloon I christened “ Chris- 
topher Columbus Fordham,”’ in compliment to the illustri verer of 


5 si yf ; 


America and the well-known jockey. It was a bright day when we started 
and we had a beautiful view of the clouds. Owing, however, to inet ' 
and mismanageme nt on the part of the aeronaut, the balloon fell violently 
from the sky on to a large pond, where men were merrily enjoying the 
seasonable sport of SKATING. ‘The ice, being weak, gave way; I was 


nearly drowned, and the balloon was torn to pieces by an infuriated crowd 


This redoubled my scientific ardour. The dew point was 0.50 (as determined 


by Mr. Glaisher YRREUARY. 

Had another balloon constructed, which I named “ George Parr Fahren- 
heit,”” in compliment to the well-known cricketer and the eminent author of 
the thermometer My faithful Roderick again accom panied me, and the 
ascent was delightful. ’ At 2.45 found it rather cold; at 2.46 suddenly dis- 
covered that Roderick, although almost helplessly intoxic ated, had managed 

: aeeeubia t 247 we struck the earth with great violence Ke. 
‘There boys were merrily ¢ njoy ing 


‘., let the onus 


it ti oO i” 


fin a play-ground 


eoveTing, found myseeil 

the seasonable sport of FooT-BALL Balloon torn to pieces by » 1001-boys 
This redoubled my ntific ardour. The dew-point was 32.0 (as deter- 
mined by Mr. Glaisher, 
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FUN ALMANACK. 0 
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OUR OWN ENTHUSIASTWY 
MAY. 

The new balloon was christen. 
ed ‘* James Watt Ackers,” in 
compliment to the great philo- 
sopher and the author of the 
*‘Scale’’ for yachting. The 
ascent magnificent ; but through 
the gross incapacity of Roderick | 
(than whom a nicer fellow, when 
sober, never breathed), we fell to 
the ground with considerable 
force in the middle of Epsom 
downs. Horror of horrors! 
Roderick, in his helpless state, 
had forgotten to remind me that 
it was—— but L anticipate. On | 
recovering my _ senses, found 
400,000 people merrily enjoying 
the seasonable sport of the | 
Dersy. ‘The balloon was | 
trampled under foot. This re- | 
doubled my scientific ardour, | 
Dew point “ot determined, Mr. | 
Glaisher being in the Grand | 
Stand. 
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OUR OWN ENTHUSIAST— 
MARCH. 

Superintended the construc- 
tion of another balloon, which 
I named ‘Humphrey Davy 
Heenan,’’ in compliment to the 
illustrious astronomer and the 
celebrated pugilist. ‘The ascent 
| was delightful, but partly 
| through the violence of the wind, 
and partly through the disgrace- 
ful condition of Roderick, we 
came to the ground with greater 
violence than ever. On regain- 
consciousness [ found myself 

n Blackh ith, where some fine 
young fellows were merrily en- 
ying the seasonable sport of 
HockEry. ‘Loo bad of them to 
tear the balloon to pieces. This 
redoubled iy scientific ardour. 
Dewpoint, 2.50 (as determined 
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APRIL. 

Bought a beautiful new bal- 
loon, Which I christened “ Nim- 
rod Hlerschel,’’ in compliment 
to the ancient hunter and Sir 
J hn. the acientifie baronet. 
Delehtfual ascent: the only 
lrawback, in fact, being that 
Roderick, who was under the 
niluence of liquor, brought us 

vn right in the middle of 

London. The balloon’ broke 
through the roofof a large build- 

The moment animatien 
tored, I found myself in 


tS. BROWN’S PROVER- 
BIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THEM as washes Monday 
Washes in haste. 
Them as washes Tuesday 
Washes to waste. 
To wash of a Wednesday 
Is always the best, 
And gives you two days 
lor doing the rest. 
To wash of a ‘Thursday 


MI 
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the midst of some nice young LOR Re. 4 Is terrible late. 

flicers who were merrily enjoy- ; om - = To wash of a Friday's | 

mn - ; : . The a on PLEASANT FOR A CHANGE. ee a fon | 

torn ti hi ls, ‘I his re doubled | Porter :—“ TUR HOXES 18 ALL ee a a a PVE PUT THE Well it’aa thing as I never heard | 
SMALL ARTICLES UNDER THE SEAT. ? © 





\ entil raour. Jow- ) ' ' ”% Yn : ‘ ; od 
dour I) Pater familias :—* Vuank you.’—(CLlorter lingers.) —“ ANY THING ELSE? 


nt. U.ZYed i determined by ) . ' 
, : Porter :-—“ No, stn! Onty I THOUGHT PERHAPS YOU MIGHT WANT SIX- 
VENCE CHANGE FOR A SHILLING,”’ 


Never ketch a falling knife; | 
Nor interfere twixt man and wife. | 


a 


A HINT FOR PEOPLE WITH LARGE FEET. 


llow TO MAKE A SUNSHADE OUT OF YOUR PAIR O° SOLE 
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A CASE OF CULPABLE CARELESSNESS. 


Liderly Female, in Lonnet.—“ WELL, SHE WERE A-GETTIN’ ON BEAUTIFUL, SHE WERE; WHEN ALL ON A SUDDINT &HE TOOK WILENT COLD. 
NO ONE COULDN'T TELL ’OW IT ’APPENED ; BUT 2T’S MY BELIEF AS THEY GIVE HER HER GRUEL OUT OF A DAMP BASIN,” 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. course professional etiquette must be attended to. Mra. C said «ho was 








X RN V ' surprised I had not come before—she evids ntly doesn’t know me. A press- 
MopERN ERSION, | ing letter from Mr. ID “) requesting me to come at once and see him, as 
iineinnaiedilaicie waa — he is alarmed about his health. 
1,3, 3] ex. | 1,3 | @m. 3 | Jan. 10.—Called on Mr. D——, and found him quite well again. Will 
a os ' 4 ; A ae finish the rest of my diary to-morrow. 
99 9 = 9 - . } rr . . 
London Be foretes 0 22 ‘4 2 - B ~ ¢ A a ‘ [Up to the moment of guing tu press we have not received the promised 
Somewhere else... 0 © Stop. © | Stops. A carriage a 
M.W.F detached. 
Bradshaw. OUR OWN ENTHUSIAST—JUNE, 
Lert London by anearly train. Slept for an hour. Woke suddenly, and Christened her “ Joe Manton Copernicus,” in compliment to the British 


heard a porter crying “ Plblmder /”’ Had no idea where I was, put my head gunsmith and the Polish astronomer, Never have | enjoyed a finer ascent ; 
out, but train had started. Passed through a very fine part of the « ountry, but but poor Roderick (than whom no hon ster man ever breathed) 80 mis- 
couldn't see it, as this bit of the line was a cutting—so was the train, very managed the descent that we fell down in the middle of Kennington Oval. 
fast. Stopped at another station, porter calling “Strmstrmfon !”’ Dis- Here we found eleven of Surrey and eleven of Kent merrily enjoying the 
covered that refreshments were procurable, and orde red a bowl of soup. seasonable sport of CRICKET. As we came down right in the middle of the 
Bell rang for train to start before I got it. Had to pay for it. _A gentleman play, the balloon was torn to pieces by an infuriated Lockyer. This re- 
got in at this station who proved (a few miles down the line) to be an doubled my scientific ardour. Dew point, 0.999 (as determined by Mr. 
escaped lunatic. Vainly endeavoured to signal the guard. Had to throw Glaisher). 


him (the lunatic) out of the window. Another station, according to porter, JULY. 
entitled “ Glwmbwrglesy /”’ Saw half my luggage being taken out by To show that I bear no malice, christened the new one Tom Lockyer 


mistake. Tried to get out and correct error, but door of carriage was lo ked, Playfair, partly in compliment to the Surrey cricketer, partly to the Scottish 
and so couldn't. Got into a tunnel. Train stopped. Found engine had philosopher, and partly as a reminder to the great wicket keeper that he had 
broken down—another train expected in a minut: and a half after us and not treated me quite sy fairly as he should. Lovely ascent ; but poor dear 
three down the other line of rails in the course of ne xt two Gaanutes. . Have Roderick (who is the very soul of good nature when suber) was no infuriated 
this statement into a brandy flask and throw it out of the window. | gag @rink that although a violent breeze swe p us towards the sea, he 
ongitude, five feet four in my socks. Latitude, given to the railway com- réfused to allow her to descend until too late. Alas, alas! we fell into the 
panies by a Directorial House of Commons. sea, off Cowes, where we found our fellow-countrymen merrily enjoying the 
—e seasonable sport of YACHTING. We were picked up by a boat, but the 


THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. balloon was blown away in the direction of Algiers. This redoubled my 


cientific ard: point, 9V9. termined by Mr. Glaisher). 
HAviNG been honoured with a request to write my diary for this valuable | ° ientificardour. Dew joint, 0 (as determined by } 


periodical, I take up my pen to comply. 





AUGUST. 


Jan. 1.—Mr. A—— called to consult me at 12. Unfortunately I was not Named her Tycho Drahe Sayers, in a8 perce to the great Danish 
up. By the time I had risen he was gone. Received an urgent summous astronomer and the eminent boxer. Beautiful ascent . Low yoo wy he 
to attend on Mr. B——, who is dangerously ill. Mr. Koderick (capital ehap, Roderick, when he isn t druv iss te 5 

Jan. 4.—In accordance with the summons I called on Mr. B——. The down ona privat lawn whe re we found ladies and g aticmen - - ’ el 
unfortunate gentleman died the day before yesterday. Called suddenly to ing the seasonable sport of C moqvrT. As we unfortun tek cpr aged fr 
Tg 3 ’ , im, her husband detained the balloon and threatened to bring rr acts = S 

Jan. 7.—Visited Mr. C . Found that, as I did not come, they had law. This redoubled my scientific ardour. Dew point 77,409,214 (as de- 


called in another practitioner, which deprived them of my services, as of termine i by Mr. Glaisher). 
- — _--—- - seems LLL LL 











are 


‘What's ’A-cubato him, or he to ’A-cuba ?””—SnakKsreare. ‘* Mark’d you her eye ?’’—SHexrivan, ‘* Alarms! Excursions! Parties fighting.”’—Suaksprarr, 





** Methinks I secnt the morning hair!" ‘*T waited for the train at Coventry, “Parting is such swect sorrow.” 
SHAKSPEARE, I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge.’”’—Trennyson, : SIEAKSPEARI 









stom always Of an afternoon ” ‘* Say what can Chloe want! She wants a heart.” ‘‘Oh* too convincing—dangerous dear 


SUAKSPRARP. Porr. In woman's eye, th’ unanswerable tear.”’—Brno» 
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CRINOLINE GOING OUT —-OF ENGLAND. 


ScenE.—The Antwerp boat.—Time—Sunrise. 
You 8¢?, the fact is those sleeping-boxes on hoard ship are 380 small the darlings were oblige d ta hang up their criolines in the cabin last night, 
and the stewardess hasn't come to distrihute them again. 


‘ 


A SENSATION NOVEL. 
By A Sma. Boy. 
CHAPTER I. 

We meet at the Hick'’s, Jane Reid and I. On Twelfth Night. I love 
Jane Reid as soon as I see her. She is tall, grandly tall, graceful, dark, 
with big rolling eyes. She is older than I: in point of fact she is twenty- 
seven. I forgot to say that am nine. I dance twice with her; 1 fight 
James Jones for her, and I thrash James Jones, though he is ten-and-a- 
half, and in trowsers. I give Jane Reid a harlequin off the Twelfth Cake. 
She does not eat it. Ag my! She obse rves my 8 TTOW and asks its source, 
[tell her. She pleads that it will disagree with her. Soit will! I see it 
all’ Rapture! 

CHAPTER II, 

Our loves progress. James Jones has gone to school. I am to remain 
it home and have a governess. Poor James Jones! 1 have not yet de- 
clared myself, but we, that is Jane Reid and I, understand each other. On 
the fourteenth I send her a valentine—an original one. It is to the follow- 
ing eflect: 

** Friendship fills the heart with love and admiration ; 
Adieu, Jane, frank and hoppy !’”’ 

It should have been “happy,’’ but no matter. It must not be supposed 
that I w is going to leave her because 1 bade her acieu. I used the word in 
& poetical sense. I watched her as she opened it. She laughed—with joy, 
no doubt. Darling girl! 

CHAPTER IIT. 

Thunder! Our dream of bliss is destroved. LIhate Jane Reid. I doathe, 
I detest the false-hearted tigress. This is strong language from one so 
young, but no matter. I will have her blood! Why? Listen. She has 
slapped me!!! Why For tearing her dress out of the gathers. Ta point 
of fact I was in the act of throwing mys lf at her feet. 1 miscalenbatec my 
distance (being new at it) and so worked my love's destruction! Re venge : 


CHAPTER LY. 


I cannot help 1 ving her—she is so gr indly beautiful! She has given mi 


some barley sugar, which | wear next my heart. The days are getting 
warmer, and the heat begins to tell upon it—the barley iar, of course 
It trickles in an uncomfortable man Ler Neverth less. l persevere. It 
shall abide there as long as the weather will allow of it Everybody 1 
Jane Reid. Even my papa adores her If I hada mamma, she would, | 
um sure, adore her also. 1 drink to her in ging?ér-v 





CHAPTER V. 

Joy! Jane Reid is coming to stay with us as my governess. Dear papa 
is very fond of her. I think he has noticed our mutual attachment, and 
he already treats her as a daughter. Shesits on his knee for hours together 
Dear Jane Reid! Iam so glad you like your future papa! What a happy 
happy family we shall be! 

CHAPTER VI. 

Misery! James Jones has come home for the holidays! He lives next 
door to me, and makes love to Jane over the balcony. He has certain per- 
sonal attractions, there is no denying that. But he is a boy of an ill-regu- 
lated turn of mind, and has a taste for skinning mice. 1 caught Jane asking 
him whether he liked his school! A hideous double meaning may lie beneath 
these remarkable words. I will watch him with her, carefully. 

CHAPTER VII. 

It is but too true! They love each other. She is unwell—he sends her 
a bottle of leeches of his own gathering, and she has accepted them, and 
they are now palling away at her own gathering! For it rs a gathering 
Onthe thumb! I need hardly say that te Jones dies. I catch him in 
our parlour one day when % at with my Jane. Heis at the jam. 
I hit him on the head. ie Wicks and dies. How to dispose of him: 
Agony! Papa and Jane ere at the door—another moment and they ™ ill 
discover'all! Ha! The grate! A good thought. I stuff the body in the 
drawing-reom grate and conceal it with the fire board. I receive them with 
asmile. Jame says I ama good boy. And so I am. 

CHAPTER VIII. -— 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones bear the loss of their boy with singular equanimity. 
They do not even allude to it. What can this mean? Callous parents. 

jut Jones was always a nuisance, and I have no doubt but that they were 
glad to get rid of him. 
CHAPTER IX. 

That body haunts me! Icannot sleep! I cannot enjoy myself in the 
drawing reom with the knowledge that young Jones's bones are be hind that 
board! Who could be light hearted with such a blighting secret in his 
bosom? Sol am glad to go to Margate with Papa and Jane. 


CHAPTER X. 


For a month T have been happy. Papa's affection for Jane is delightful. 
He asks me how I should like Miss Reid to live with us for ever? I reply, 
‘‘Rapture’’’ He rejoins, ** Quite se.”” Darling Jane, I must soon declare 
mys lf. This wooing of ours has continued long enough. 

CHAPTER XI 

IIome to that dreadful drawing room! We have begun fires, and on the 
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next occasion of our 


having any friends, the | 


drawing room board 
will be removed and 
all will be known! | 


But cannot I conceal 
the hideous remains cre 
it be too late? Agony! 
It ts too late. I might 


hide him in my play- | 
box in the nursery, if 


he were fit to be re- 
moved. But he isn’t. 
Despair ! 


CHAPTER XII. 

I will propose to 
Jane, marry her, and 
leave this horrible 
house, and the ghastly 
evidence of my hideous 
crime. Ha! What is 
this my papa tells me = 
I am to have Jane for 
asecond mamma! Ha! 
ha! ha! ha! _ ha! 
These are, of course, 
hysterical. I see it all 
—his attention to her 
—her devotion to him 

her devotion to me! 
1 will go and drown 
myself. In the Ser- 
pentine. But ha! who 
is this? What is this 
dread apparition that 
gravely stalks towards 
mer Canit be—Jones ¥ 
It is! Ha! ha! Have 
at thee, denizen of 
the sepulchre! We 
struggle—he explains 
that he was only 


to smile again——”’ 


es 
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“TICKLED WITH HISTOIRE.” 
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Governess reads (unpre Ssive ly).—* Ilenry the First after the death of his son was never known 


Miss Mamte.-—“ But PLease, Miss BINGAY, WHAT DID HE DO, IF THEY TICKLED HIM?” 
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| stunned—that he es- 
caped from the fire- 
place, and that he kept 
| the thing a secret on 
account of the dis- 
graceful circumstances 
| under which I found 
him. I thrust him 
into the inky waters, 
They close upon him. 
I hold him down. It 
freezes. 1t freezes hard. 
The ice thickens 
around my armas, 
though it is still “in 
a very dangerous 
state."” I am afixture! 
I cannot get out! I 
must remain here until 
I die! 
THE END, 


L°ENVOT. 
liow do I write this, 
if | am fastened in the 
ice ¥ Never you mind. 
That's my look out. 


| 
LASY ARITH- 
METIC, 
ONE, two, 
I and you, 
Thre , four, 
A couple more. 
| But one, two three, 
No compane?é. 


A LITERAL FACT. 


| A. B. 
stung me, 
C.D. 
I shall be. 


tacles, though he ia quite sure he 
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FACES IN THE FIRE. 


Cos!Ly sitting down, 
Wrapt in my dressing- 
gown, 
Memory traces 
Scenes once how dear to me, 
And in the fire I see 
Such darling faces. 


Mary with raven hair, 
Whisperings on the stair, 
Hidden by dancers, 
Mottoes and words of love, 
Could she unfaithful prove 7 
These are our Lancers. 


Carry, who played alone, 
Snatches of Mendelssohn 
In the sweet gloaming ; 
Towards a dark-cushioned 
nook 
Merely to find a book 
Somebody roaming. 


Mabel, with hair untied, 
Walks by the river-side, 
Lessons in rowing ; 
Talk about future lots, 

‘Tiny forget-me-nots 
Somebody throwing. 


Mary I saw to-day 
Coming from church away, 
Leaning on Captain Wray. 
Currie no more ¢ in pl 17 
* Don't waken baby !"’ 
Mabel's long Sunn hair 
Tangled a millionaire ; 
Up a long winding- stair 
Sits in his easy-chair, 
Foolish old Gaby ! 


OUR OWN ENTHU- 
SLAST. 
SEVPTEMUIER. 
Bought a new one, 
which I named Professor 
Owen Grimshaw, in com- 
pliment to the illustrious 
comparative anatomist and 
the distinguished rider of 
Gladiateur. The ascent 
was rapturous; and Rode- 
ick was as sober as a 
bishop. Unfortunately, in 
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coming down, we neared a 
stubble field, where we 
found a few cockneys 
merrily enjoying the sea- 
sonable sport of Par- 
TRIDGE SHOOTING. The 
wretched snobs fired at the 
balloon, and besides ren- 
dering her utterly useless 
for scientific purposes, 
wounded me in the right 
shoulder. This redoubled 
my scientific ardour. Dew 
point (agony prevented my 
having it determined a: 
Mr. Glaisher). 
OCTOBER, 

As soon as I was able 
to stir about, had another 
made, and christened her 
George Stephenson Deer- 
foot, in compliment to the 


as 


great engineer and the 
Indian runner. Never was 
there a more delightful 


ascent ; but Roderick (who 
was as drunk as a lord) 
brought us down near the 
edge of a cover where we 





found ourselvessurrounded 
by a_ party who were 
merrily enjoying the sea- 
sonable sport of SHOOTING 
PHEASANTS. Annoyed at 
being interrupted (they 
said we disturbed the 
rame, and it is quite pos- 
sible we did) they tore the 
balloon to pieces, which 
redoubled my acientifi 
ardour, though I forget 
the dew point. 


BRROWN'S PROVER- 
PHILOSOPHY , 
Or, * As the s “yin agg 
WHERE there's muck 
there’s money; not as I'd 
be a-retaining a dust-hole, 
if it was a mine of g Id. 
A single tooth as hi lds 
its own is better than a set 


as is divided. 


MRS. 
BIAI 


A JUVENILE ESSAY ON CORPULENCE. 
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ALMANACK, 


Clava :—“ Ou, DiGGs, MAMA WANTS YOU TO PACK A HAMPER OF FRUIT AND TITINGS FOR AUNT = 
4 BANTAN.’ 


Little Ethel :—“ AND P’ EASE, DIGGS, YOU MUST PUT IN lots o1 


OUR OWN ENTHUSIAST 
—NOVEMBER, 

Called the next one Bob 
Travers Brewster, in compli- 
ment to the African pugilist 
and the gifted inventor of the 
stereoscope. A lovely ascent ; 
but Roderick, who had re- 
cently taken the pledge, was 
so awfully desponding that I 
actually persuaded him to 
break it. He did not need 
much persuasion. Maddened 
by the liquor, he laughed at 
distance. ‘‘Ha, ha! we fly, 
we skim!’ Descended near 
Sheffield, where we found a 
set of roughs, merrily enjoy- 
ing the seasonable 
KNurR and Sre_i_. Never 
will I reveal its awful mys- 
teries ; that must be left for 
the pen of a Nicholas himself. 
Knough to say that the 
hideous apectar le redoubled 
my scientific ardour, and that 
the dew point was 1.28 (as 
determined by Mr. Glaisher 
Of course the balloon was torn 
to pieces. 

YounG Hovsewire's 
FRIEND. 

To PRESERVI 
Don't allow followers, and 
keep your eye on the police- 


THE 


man. 

To MIAKRE Yor 
KEEPING MONEY Go \R.— 
Send it to the 
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registered ictter. 


How To Get A Com r- 
sem Hows: Take one— 
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OUR OWN ENTHUSIAST 
DECEMIER, 


The new one I named 
Johnny Gideon Humboldt, in 
compliment to the Rothschild 
of the Ring and the Aristotle 
of the nineteenth century A 
beautiful ascent; but through 
Itoderick’s miserable ime briety 
we drifted far away and 
reached the carth—at least, 
the water, near Lymington, 
where we found a grave and 
bearded man in big boots and 
1 punt, mournfully enjoying 
the seasonable sport of WiLp- 
FOWL SmMOooTING. When, 
pointing to my ruined balloon 
nd my intoxicated com- 
panion, he asked me whether 
I did not think I was some- 
thing after the manner of a 
fool, I replied that I thonght 
1 we This extinguished 
ecientifie ardour. The 
wretched Roderick has sent in 

liegraceful bill, and all the 
ther aceounta have nearly 
eached the coming-due point 
But in omy firm Fostom 
not to pey them, I am as de- 
termined as Mr. Glaisher. 
ost 


rong 


PRrovenniaL PutLosormy; 
4 ? 


on, ‘As THE SAYIn’ I. 

Wien one door 
inother opens, as is the way 
ua I got shet out myself, thro’ 
the draught a-banging the 
front-door right into my back. 

It's a poor art as never 
rejoices, but perpetual grins 
is the nature of bamboos 


shots, 
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DIRECTIONS TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 

JAN.—Now advertise morning performances of pantomimes, and 
roclaim in letters twenty feet long that your pantomime is the best in 
Son Asia, Africa, America, or Berwick-upon- Tweed. Quarrel with the 
actors who only play in the first pieces, and tell them that they are of no 
use to you, as the pantomime is the only attraction. If they resent the 
remark, tell them they can leave the theatre if they choose ; by these means 
you may save salaries. Snub your tragedian if you think he will bear it; 
if he won't, snub somebody else. Plant thorns in the bosom of your stage 
manager, he may throw up his engagement, and he is of no service—after 
the pantomime is seadaeel. 

Fen.—Thin your ballet if you think the audience will not notice. See 
that your money-takers put no more money in the money-boxes than is 
taken at the doors. Prepare a grand new sensation drama. Hire an 
author: if with an idea the better; if without an idea, send him to Paris, 
and let him stop there. Before the piece is written advertise at the bottom 
of your playbills that it is in rehearsal, ** The New, Grand, Romantic, 
Realistic, Modern Drama of JVhe Sewers! With Real Gas-pipes, Real 
Navigators, Real Rats, and Real Sewerage.” 

Mancu.—Train big posters for the walls, and prune your author's fees. 
Cut ofl popular wtors at other theatres by offer of a larger salary. Attend 
to planting c/acgueurs in boxes, pit, and gallery. Force your newspaper 
criticisms with sherry, champagne, cold fowl, and jelly. 

Arnit.—If your piece fail, goto the Jews. They will lend you money at 60 
per cent., and wall amuse their minds by writing orders for your theatre until 
you pay them. Cut off necessary expenses at the theatre, and take a larger 
villa. Give parties to the money-lenders. Find @ foolish friend with 
money, one fond of acting to be preferred, and point out te him how sure 
your speculation is of su: you can only obtam the required amount 
of capital, 

May.—Get up a testimonial to yourself, and make your actors pay for it. A 
silver service, with an inscription about your ‘gentlemanly conduct, public 
spirit, private worth, url nity. courtesy, charity, benevolen beauty, 
nk gnanimity, magnificence, mun ticenes, K&e., & Don't pay ur rent! 

JUNE, Shut up voutr theatre.  o 

JuLy Keep \ vur th utre shir 

Al ‘s (0 tu } 


eoding if 


Serr.—Stay in Paris, 

Oct Cio throuch the Bankruptey Court, an easy process, and be compli- 
mented by the court. Stick to the money-lenders, for they will stick to 
vou. hte pen your theatre it otine prop f r will let v L. | Fr out a 
Meteorvlogi il Drama, with a 4s} er of } ‘ n it if possibl , if not 


engage an Acrolite. Inaugurate the scientific drama. Vroduce a Fares 
with a balloon in it, and a Comedy : 


FUN ALMANACK. 


HAPPY 
FAMILY 
L.Narovton 


INCORPORATEG 


Our Prophetic Picture of what will not happen in 1866. 









“PUBLIC 






Adver- 
Engage eight 
Clowns, sixteen Pantaloons, thirty-two Harlequins, and sixty-four Colum- 


Nov.—Produce a Drama and fill your theatre with orders. 
tise “Crowded Houses! Prepare your Pantomime. 


bines—all thick. Put out a new ‘Transparency over the ‘Pit-dvor, and 
discharge your Money-takers; revive Oronooko with real slaves, recently 
escaped. Appeal to the Philanthropist and the Abolitionist, and compel all 
the male members of your Company to wear white cravats. Establish a 
day-school for your supernumeraries. 

Dec.—Get credit for Dutch metal, foil, and timber, and trust in the 
British public. Encourage your carpenters and snub your actors. — Be 
obsequious to your scene-painters, and deferential to your clown. Produce 
your Pantomime. Make a fortune. Prepare your books for going through 
the court in the following year, it keeps your name before the Public. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S TWILIGHT. 


THE sun goes down in the deep, deep west, 
As a ball drops into a cup; 

And the moon leaps suddenly up from rest 
As a Jack-in-the-box leaps up. 


Now falls the shadow and comes the dark, 
And the face of the world is hid, 

Like the men and the beasts in a Noah’s ark 
When its owner adjusts the lid. 


Slowly and softly the silence creeps 
Over earth and all earthly things, 

And leaves mankind like a doll that sleeps 
With nothing to teuch the springs. 


Ah! would that never the stars might shine 
Like Heaven's kaleidoscopes, 
To lessen these childish joys of mine, 
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I.—WHAT THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S SAID OF IT. | Quip and Conundrum quaint ; 
Cheerful and jubilant Ch if] : 

Hiumour, to tickle a saint 
With her lisping lyrical laugh ; 

And they worked at the woof and the weft, 
And they pointed, when all was done, 


THE Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One had just been announced. 
The town could think and speak of nothing else. Everybody liked it, and 
for a very simple reason, that nobody could even guess what it meant; | 
since, in these days (as Sir G. E. L. Bunwer-Lytton knows), the Unin- 
telligible and the Popular are One. All the public buildings in the neigh- | raat 
bourhood of Fleet-street were full of it. “ Sir,’”’ said the Dome of St. Paul's, With 
one night, to Temple Bar—what ? ‘* You don’t believe that the Dome can 
talkr’’ It can, 1 assure you; and it is very fond of imitating Doctor | IV.—WHAT REALLY TOOK PLACE 
JoHNSON. Gentlemen, we will now resume our studies! ‘“Sir,’’ said the WI i a ag . 

Dome of St. Paul's, “‘ to lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined 7 i. uly took place was this. There was a crowd in Floet-street to 
to look on the common business of the world is in itself an object not of look at —_ M yater i a rhe ” a ae Mayor, that hardy annual, 
reprehensible, but of laudable ambition ; and whilst a propensity to extrava- “17° a : 3 1" rs aoetestt he = 7 iL be, “= > 7 
gant and hyperbolical declamation, and to an unnecessary pomposity of 0U7 Pemiotics D. 6 Se eee id ae on. Sah ' h, 
elocution is justly censurable, we should applaud the ingenuity of those —\7TCCRWICa 2 cnstoners, = paupers, and elderty a Vocus ine 


; : . : ; ; ; th i. ‘The inest Cat t} . World our own) crept out on the tiles over 
who, carefully concealing their meaning behind an enigmatical expression, hror . The | a oD — ' , I ae On ae 
. our office; and you may judge of the humour of the Finger when we tell 


i Finger—the Twelfth—of the Left, 
Of the Left, Left Hand—but One! 


st] >» 2 j P icke . {] ( iY : ( ities ie) idea a ious 
stimulate curiosity, quicks n the re Hective fis att ? an Ly pOvl - the tudi . you t} if if ina le evegl hi ] FI h ' Mi im7iw bile . nbn ut ” a eerie nite men of 
public with fresh materials for innocent conjecture. Sir, you're a fool! : a ee —F . by os , 
Various ag a, bu ih ose mn EXTremnelhy DANGSOTNE, Ine bopotiel ox hanged 
. rr , . “scurry . . * - ; ° - rw. » — ow — 2 - — | thes ‘ A iY ’ . . . ' 
IIL.—WHAT THE RECTOR OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY e W; ee wae ie Seas Sees ae 
SAID OF IT. 66 KE WON'T 
7 ° : ? } } 47 . 4 ; But half-an-hour af irds they rease« i 1, nd « | 
Every literary man in England speculated on the meaning of the phrase. “We witht! 
‘ ae See » * ; @ rpiviep ‘6 swallane tenia is WILL:. 
** Marvellous, truly, } aid Mr. Tu MA ; \RLYI rs rene on whet? Read steadily throuch the flowing Gelichtfal efinets of 
rig ine ny t iT n Brother; an Le , 
that right hand of thine, oh, my forlorn human BLrot! er; and with quite porary genius; end then, perhaps, we will tell you. 
intinite multifarious capacities—capacities of painting youa RAPHARL’s Trans- nag pa to Aan nad “talk oft ¥ Dia tae 
: _ 4 e Sa =e — ryou t} ne CRRArV ¢ 4antim @ it , ) wan re tti- Au I i ; i j . i i I . i 
tiruration-piece if hewing y , he ne iy 4 ue 61) f Fags I sisting of Ean. Russet. the Loup Maron. Mu. BR In, Din. CUMMING, 
ness, in the way of APoLLo and the like, from marble, Parian and otherwise ; ; vm swtmantes. Casi as datas ak Wand te FE om the Giek oo 
also of manufacturing bad sausages, as those of Bonus yonder, from repre- © Ron y : ’ ’ aan 
he nsible Pork —sausages not to be pur hased by ne for one! ilao of writing ™ Pan ’ ° = 
with ink on paper what may prove, as the Destinies will it, a Paradise Lost L’ENVOL 
or a Comic Periodical. Of infinite and multifarious capacities, I tell thee, When the extremely handsome gentlemen aaid “ We won’t'”’ thew were 
but also of quite stern and strict limits, not to be « very année anid limits all under the errone « imnnre nm that the ithor ft) ** Twelfth } inver 
not including, as I am at present advised, this thy absurd anomalous {the Left Hand but One. m obvious evnont for ¢ (hristinas 
firment, or call it rather Dead-Sea Phantasm and gibbering Spectre of Nymber of Fus would only be paid at th linary rate of remuneration 
Unveracity, the Twelfth Finger of the Left Hand but One! Ach Himmel, for contributions to this periodical. According y, they declined to send in 
no! net that, my forlorn human Drother!”’ their eopy. 
9 , ° : - - . , . , ar . voryw ‘7 ta @} ¢ «3 -) f,.11 —a ¢ a reel 4 tr: » - 
III.—WHAT THE NEW POET SAID OF IT. But the very “ ’ leLows were assured of extra remu 
. . neration, they cxciauned, ” RW 
Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINEURNE, after receiving the usual caution, ; 
deposed as follows :— THE APPLICATION 
Before the beginning of vears, T} Anplica sf t of I Right Hand to the 
a ta pp Ate - : — Be nanan i twa niece eter ' f th lexter digita—wi 
The re came to the ! BITY f] [ N, ‘J y N : te ‘ 7 = | yiu ‘ } i exter digita Ww 1] 
Jest, with its jocund jeers, now be easily understood The charge for the whole performance is only 
saul mated Cen two lh , will 
ica@sUT Mists PULMLOU 2 Ud LW : se ‘ a ‘ i 
i ? i 


i 
Sees 
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TO LUGY. 


ENDER tiny dove, 
Such a girl as few see 
And keep out of love, 
Little cousin Lucy. 


Though I know my fate, 
Still I in tones unmusi- 
Cal elucidate 
My love for little Lucy. 
Deep and cunning she, 
Sly, coquettish, ruse-y, 
Espieglerie- 

’S natural to Lucy. 
Turks would turn Chinese, 
Maronites turn Druses, 

Doctors drop their fees, 
For one smile of Lucy's. 


Lord High Chancellor 
Would become a ). + 
As he was before, 
For a look from Lrcy. 


Aldermen would quit 
Calipash SO juicy, 
By her side to sit, 
Tempting little Lucy. 
The last Bishop made 
Would desert his new See, 
And go into trade 
At the wish of Lucy. 


Rather than a scene 
By Bevery or DREW see, 
Would the world, I ween, 
Enjoy a glimpse of Lucy. 





Decked in mauve, Cé rise, 

Pinkish dress, or pucey, 
Certain is to please, 

Little cousin Lucy. 
hd of « ire, 

| ren h fol ‘cans sour l, 
[) ipper, débonnatire, 

Laughing little Lucy. 


KS SAY, 


) 
verses Vile 


I r these 
} She will call me * 
| Smothering a smile, 


! | Pouting little Lucy. 


‘frOOsey, 


There's no op'ra air 
Published by J. BDoosry, 
Can at all ¢ tpare 


With the air of Lucy. 
The eloquence which all 


In l’tsrey and DELLEW see, 






Is miserably small, 
Compared to that of Lucy 
] Lin the 
Viol ikes /) 
I) k «ht ned by . 






Henny J. Byron. 








GATHERED TREASURES. 










GATHERED roses. I gathered gold 
l am aweary but still Is P 
] thered ther all in the times of old, 
When every day was 5] 
I treasure t I s, but whe s the cold 
1 have known sorrow—but I ns ) 
Out, and for shame on my wealth u i 
For my riches all took wing 
Oh, treasured roses! Oh, vanished gold! 
l am stout-! ted still—and sing.) 
For the ros he roses 11 hold, 
And their perfume brings back Sprit 
l gathered roses! I gathered 
[ am poor and needy—but I| can sir 
\ \ ttle hand that my } i 
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T has often been said, and truly, that if 
any man would write his life as it really 
happened, it would be sure to make an 
interesting story. What the world now 
lacks is truth, the raw fact as it hap- 
pened, without sauce, flavour, or garnish- 
ing. In the following story, which is 
autobiographical, I propose to relate the 
history of my life as it really happened. 
I am a shorthand writer. Ye gentle- 
folks of England who write long hand 
at ease, little do you think of the suffer- 
ings of the reporter, when—in a state of 
obfuscation from late hours, overwork, 
and—well, let us say the refreshment 
which the arduous nature of the task 
imposed upon him requires—he sinks 
to rest to sleep, perchance to dream— 
aye, there’s the rub. But this is mad- 

ness. Let us return to our subject. I 

have said before. Have I said it before ? 

I think I have said it before; but I 

have lost my notes, and, therefore, the 

reader will kindly excuse any little 
omission or repetition. I have said that I ama shorthand reporter. From my 
earliest youth I loved stenography as a NEWTON may have loved science. 
Like science stenography is a wonderful invention. Let me here say, in paren- 
thesis, that I hate my brother-in-law. He is an infernal sobersided hum- 
bug—and during my illness, I pledge my word, that has never yet 
been liable to erasure—he has made remarks which I consider invidious and 
untrue. I have been ill from overwork. Let that be understood: over- 
work, and not as evil-disposed persons may have reported—when I say 
reported, I do not mean in shorthand, but as evil-disposed persons [Will 
the reader kindly excuse me from terminating this sentence, in consideration 
of my notes having been lost somewhere. It is my brother-in-law, I know; 
but he shall leave my house to-morrow. ] 

As a youth, my heart and mind were devoted to stenography and woman 
—lovely woman. At the early age of sixteen I fell in love, and whatever 
my brother-in-law may say of my treatment of my wife is untrue. No 
matter, let that pass. 

Compelled by a sordid uncle to earn my living at the early age of twenty- 
two, I was forced to leave my home and the neighbourhood in which resided 
she on whom I had fixed my affections. 

It was one winter night that I stood on the frozen lid of the waterbutt, and 
whispered to EMMELINE that I was about to be severed from her, it might 
be for years and it might be for ever; but in the meantime there was a 
penny post, and I could write to her constantly. As the moon shone upon 
her, and was reflected on the water flowing in the waterbutt beneath, for it 
was only half the lid that was on, I thought to myself and I said te EMME- 
LINE, ** Why should souls like ours confine themselves to the trammels of 
long hand? Let us be above the ordinary modes of correspondence. As 
none have loved aswe love, as nobody can love, might love, shall love, or will 
love like ourselves, why not correspond in shorthand ?’’ 

‘Three months were to elapse before I left my native village. I proposed 
to EMMBLINE to teach her stenography. She consented, and when | left 
the village we corresponded every day, and our love-letters were the 
shortest on record in point of character, and the longest in point of matter. 

Let me here say that my EMMELINE had a father; and, by the way, her 
name was JENNY and not EMMELINE, but I called her EMMELINE because 
it sounded more poetical. My EMMELINE had a father whom I hate; the 
remarks he has made upon my illness, which, as I have said, is entirely 
attributable to overwork, and not as he and my brother-in-law state—but 
these are family matters which had better be passed over. After serving a 
short sort of apprenticeship on a newspaper in the country, and correspond- 
ing with dearest EMMELINE, I came to London. I reported, reported, and 
reported. At first I wrote to EMMELINE daily, then every other day ; 
then oncea week, then once amonth, then not atall. She wrote tome daily 
( map! ining of my silence, but the fact is 1 had no time to write. I had got 
among a lot of jolly fellows, and when one understands life in Londen and 
stenography, it is easily perceived that we have no control over circum- 
stances, and that the ladies in the country, to whom one is engaged w he n 
one is young and foolish, must not be too particular or exacting. By this I 
lo not mean to put any imputation on my wife, whose affection and atten- 
i an illness entirely attributable to overwork— 








‘ 

tion to me during my illness 

were a theme of admiration for many miles in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. Let me see, where was IY oh, yes, I came up to London and got 


among a set of jolly fellows. I reported in the House of Lords, and was a 
rreat favourite with the Lord Chancellors past and present. I had a row 
one night with the policeman who acted as doorkeeper, and who had the 


sudacity to say that I looked overworked, and he would not permit me to go 
up into the gallery. This man afterwards had a severe attack of small-pox, 


: leone ¢ I P 
his ‘ nauet » me, { 


will know 


rgvave him 


his 


ittributable to 
uld meet his eye, he 


which was doubtless 
freely; and, if this sh 


t that I look ove 
I had 


0 r 

nduct. not written to my EMMELINE for a vear, when I fell very 
ill. The dector pronounced it fever. My head was shaved, and I was told 
that in moments of unconsciousness I sang comic songs, addressed my nurse 
s the neble lord, and wished to waltz with the friendly skeletons who 
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crowded nightly round my bedside with enthusiastic acclamations. I grew 
worse and worse. At last I became unconscious: then I grew conscious ; 
the skeletons dropped off in their attendance, and tinally fused themselves 
into one skeleton. I remember sitting up in my bed with my head shaved, 
and seeing a skeleton sitting by my bedside. It was attired in a bla 


frock. It was a kaleidoscopic sort of skeleton, and changed frequently 


First it changed into Mrs. GRAMBOROUGH, my nurse, than whom a more 
wicked old woman, or one more denying of a drop of comfort to a poor 
fellow who wanted it never walked this earth in an unpleasant looking 
cap. From Mrs. GRAMBOoROUGH the skeleton changed to—ves—surely I 


was not dreaming—to EMMELINE 


II. 


For two long weary years my EMMELINE 
an amatory epistle from me: shi 
but feminine, of following me to London. 


h id waite d 
iad formed a resolutien 
Her father had fallen 


Let me explain. 
without receiving 
romantic, 


into trouble. Ah, woman in our hours of ease, uncertain, cov. and hard 
to please. In the midst of the old gentleman's troubles she took 
his best suit of clothes, and altering them so as to adapt them to th: 
exigencies of her own figure, which was fine, she walked up to London 


- them. She had no money, but she earned an honour 1 le, though pre- 

‘arious livelihood by teaching stenography to the cottagers 'y the way-side 
The b lessings of education had never before or since been so sp wedily conferred 
upon an agricultural and slightly brutal population. She found me out by 
the simplest means in the world. She discovered the address of the Lord 
Chancellor in the Court Guide. She called upon him, and stating her busi- 
ness asked him for my address. The Lord Chancellor, who always keeps an 
eye upon me, immediately gave it her. She informed Mrs. GRAMBOROUGH, 


and the skeletons—who so kindly assisted her in promoting my cure of an 
illness brought on, as I assure the reader, entirely by overwork—that she was 
my sister, which, her being attired in m an habiliments only rendered more 
probable. For nights and days she watched by my bedsid She cooled 


s and oranges, of which I ate 


my fever, and when money was short fo1 graps ’ 
» was beautiful ar 


a’ 
MMELINE, wh 


two barrels per diem—she, my E ud fair, and 
understood stenography, and had really the finest head of hair ever seen in 
the shop of Mr. ‘TRuEritt—and I trust that Mr. Taeerirr will not thin! 
it hecessary to send me any balm of Columbia or other unguent for this 
mention of his name—cut off her hair and sold it, and the skeletons brought 
the oranges as before on payment of ready money. 

One night, when I lay senseless and unconscious, in a state of coma— 
entirely attributable to overwork—a message came down from a journal 
newly started that my stenographic services were required at the House of 
Lords. No other stenographer was to be found. The addresses of the vil- 
lay ra o whom my mee LINE had taught the art of short-hand, were not 
available. The price offered for one night's services—it was a most import- 
ant pc and EMMELINE had no money left—was £50. Dareful and 
dauntless my EMMELINE walked to the office of the journal and boldly 
passed herself ¢ff as a stenographic reporter, which her habiliments, which I 
have said were the modification of -_ father’s clothes adapted to the 
exigencies of her own fine figure—and such a figure rendered pro- 
bable. She was shown by torchlig “ht to the gallery of the House of 


Lords, and took her place among that brave band of stenographers, to whom 


; 
I 
, to sav not 


the members of both Houses and the country at lurg: hing of the 
newsvendors, are so much indebted. ‘The debate was a furious one: the 
Ministry fought hard to keep their places; the Opposition fought hard t 


get them out—and victory hovered—I don't know where, but it was. 


As my EMMELINE turned to her left, whom should she behold but her aged 
father, who, having failed in business as a furrier, had in his old age tanght 
himself stenography in six weeks, and been engaged as a reporter on one of 
the principal daily papers. Unmindful of Parliamentary privilege, the old 

re mtlem: in, who recos gnise his clothe 8, which I have before stated my 


BO 


Saaresaue had adapted to the exigencies of her own fine figure 

and such a figure'—the old gentleman exclaime , @ My child ‘”’ 
‘“‘ Silence !"’ said the Lord Chancellor, ‘1 will commit the first man wh 
speaks—nay, worse, I will make him a mé mber of the lower house.” ** My 
lord,”’ said my EMMELINE’S father, *“‘ I] should be sorry to interrupt this 
honourable house, sorry to interrupt your lordship, whom I venerate and 
esteem.”’ ac ee rd Chancel] r burst into tears ‘* Dut the report ha 


‘ 
ontinued my EMMELINE’s father, ‘sitting by my side, is my own 


daughter.’’ The commotion in the house is more easily imagined than 
described. * P1 rivilege, privile cried the me ind my ELMMELINE 
rose an 1 addressed the house for three- ju irters of an bour, at the same 
: } tancewran) ¥ } } Ba 
time taking down her own speech stenopraphicaliy as sin 5] Ke, etl 
explained who she was, and what she was—that she was iny plig! 1 bride, 
and that I required oranges and grapes every five minutes. 1 he house rose a 
one man, or, as I should say, one - bleman. The I i Chance r requested 
: J 1 — + } . 4 Sof F } } 
of my EMMELINE’S father that he w uid pertmnit him to adopt her, which he 
did on the spot close to the woolsack. Every nubleman then and there present 
immediately subscribed £1,000as a wedding portion fur myselfand EMMELIN} 
P r ° } ] } +3 ‘ } ; } . 
My EMMeELINe’s father, melted by ‘ ities of Lord Cl ,w 
? ; bad 4 ma ~ ta 
went upon his Knees tT hi consented I i j f 
. . ; ‘ ' ? roe 
Various descriptions—calves tielly, Revalenta Ara 1, 8000 at i 
to a state of « rpore al health ly red I rried y I. MMELIS Wi 
have lived happy ever sin e. Her r ple 1 t! { Hius i i*— 
a post Ww was kindly given to him by the Lord Chan r wh 
mav the tribute of esteem bere given be «& wher relied t 
* eT + os 


retire. ‘Jlree months after ELMMELIN! 
ver-square, the Sp uker of the 
f the Lord Chancellor, being kindly allowed to give the bride 





k stuff 


away. We have been happy ever since, although at times th 
which I am so often afflicted, and which has been remarked up 
brother-in-law and my father-in-law in such invidious terms, has fr 
revisited me. This is the story of my life. 


$$ 


~ 


eo 


illness with 


by rmy 


viaot ‘ 
Vel haba? 


III. 

At the comnencement of this paper I think I remarked, but I h 
lost some of my notes, and the reader will kindly excuse 1 entirely atin 
butabk to illness ind overwork. I remarked that ‘ in WI his lit 
it really happened it would make an interesti pia} I have d 
This is a plain unvarnished es 1 not the offspring of ; 
fremens, as that brute my broth: n-law, if h li allow 2 ‘all h 
I will not mention my father-in-law, as being unw rthy of notice, all 
I have merely stated facts as f really happened, 1 for wl L my 
who is now in the interior of Africa, can at any moment vouch. 1 have ‘ 
honour to be, Mr. Editor, Yours, 

STRNO 

[P.S.—Mrs presents her compliments to the Editor of 
ind encloses her husband's m script. S ! 
should the Editor s Ly ol ns to i ru , 
send it back to Mi whose health, me L pln } } 
so long impaired as to unfit him times thet f liter 

lL W. It K 
GHOSTS. 
J | Ij s foot es fur t fust 
¥ And | f \ Lif 
J My bugle hath as loud 
But ot] lips ft n V li 
I raise mv gla nad idly 
Strange , tM t, 
( 1 Ww youl! ‘ 
The phantoms of a ra 
Thev ‘ hig \ a’ acl . } ‘ 
Phrough memory ‘pl | 
A stream of v ed life, lor 
Amid «a thousand w { , 
Al Lift th we hy ‘ i 
I wonder where t ! ' 
l n | faithful bn we ‘ 
And where ** Hic Jacet™’ i 
She ( mes ! und on eagrain my’ bye 
Is throbbing with its yout! 
When well she played CaLyvi 
And I was sillier than ULysss 
_ glamour has its olden | 
rain I love with ardent rapt 
ae yet I know that dainty fl 
Was not worth kocping aft \ 
Another comes! a face is this, 
As beauteous as a saint in glory; 
Or that DIANA stooped to kiss 
On Latmos, in the olden story 
I wonder where he rests him now 
If still he plays in Life's dull drama ,; 
I lost birm where the Hindoos bow 
In homaye to the mighty [ora 
Another yet'—I know the 
M yaterious, m dy, and ibys 
A poet th ere worldly @are, 
And debt nd duns came |i) 
The bi f Life at last 
Hes ht have paid t! 
But, with the Beautiful and ‘1 
Ile loved mo! thing rat ! 
They e! they 3 I ( 
Ring out a welcome { 
‘J wy nil with my \ 
And ch A yp 
An old hand ill f nis 
korn y > ripest Lis 
bor stor f tl 
Wh ra i e A j 
limpnwny ¢ a 





A A errant 
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It was midnight on the third of August, A.D., 1863, when I—THEOPHILUS 


> 
F. SHAKP, at your service, an instructor in the divine art of Music on 
reasonable terms (for cas] suddenly brought the extreme tip of my right 
forefinger int ntact with my throbbing brow, and roused the night-owls 
of the neighbourhood with a yell of ** Kureka!’’ The attitude was grace- 


fully suggestive of the late-lament 


Interjection—a fragment borrowed of ARCHIMEDES for this occasion only— 
opened on an unimpcachable chest note, broke away into an agonized jal- 
selfo at the second 5 die, and secemecd alterwards to go 1 oht up to the root! 
of the house and die among th turs. After apologizing toa vast Im iginary 
audience for this musical 1 hep, and briefly alluding to the singular eflect 
ol powerlul ¢ ! 1 the human | NnVIX, j (le te mv ¢ kk and, RY izing a 
stall ream of letter paper, ed upon its outer sheet, in the most im- 
pressive pou {hangers 1am capable of, thename of RICHARD C&HUR 
il Li yn! 

At last, ther le ! ] weed nav, whole fortnights—to the 
search, my t \ wned by t] very of a subject for my long-pro- 
jected o, In had 1 t L the 1 Ancient History 
and roamed through the y ile Romance. In vain had I wandered up 
and down the Arabian Nights, 1 1 Cauipn Hanoun-aL-RASCHID had 
whipt my head off at least three n i week inmy feverish dreams. And 
how riarany Ol reading tensive that it needed only Ronson 
Cresor and the Byzantine Historians to render it marvellous—I had found, 
in the phasing abridgement of Pinnock, a hero after my own heart; one 
Whose exp! rj \ oug of the highest order. ** Music wed- 
ded toi rial Vea "W kind of thing t/ey wanted. Very well—as 
fur the Music | hid no quah n re; but immortal Verse, it struck 
me, % ny ! but adrug in the market. The Poet Laureate was 
living far away 3 scmewhere in tl Isle of Wight, lL think. ‘Th poetry ot 
] G. ugh «7 ! {the most exeiti niet physics, never 
wor un well tos . No:t was but one course open; 1 would en- 
ure unity of ci Ll} of workmanship by writing my own 
d a7 miv. ‘ Il drew up plot and madea 
] i l 8, On ernoon I tled (with an immense 
Variety rd lest known village on the coast 
of Cor i}. ; \ be hit I spensable to mi ind 
1 wou sick 1 ( rd. | nd them th 

In a ple of my de e overture was complete; a happy 
spit mn fi ‘The first few bars were of un- 
“ He WOrs tw ke npulses upon 
the 1 hie boy \ rv movement ther sted 
the march ot | he mbarkation for the eontiner 
Lhe ofte : ndis lined sol ( oppor- 
tunities bi he oy Di , ! "ha ney . ft 
who! \ Bu enly, from the st head 
otf hip ht l cry of * Lay , net in F. 
sliary Ord \ f the tempest: - i triumphal 

Veavil } 1 , t | of t varied cor tion, I 
wa ore te ! ? @ miv ! ‘ ru hy thie manv-s uridir S 
Lhe. WW buy \ . \ thled lel 
bv the fo a pow | | \ ! mvself within 
t 1] \ I ht t) i alt ale alan 
host we Oo p nofa truce by , t ever in 
little mu Le h a gorgeous canopy reclined the Sultan himself, that 
! + mapnilices i rylones, \ e upper G, ringing t) ch the battle- 
field above the d f arms, had ften carried sterl I to Christiaz 


YorickK STERNE’s portraits; and the | 


hearts. Methought the proceedings commenced with a chorus of warriors ; 
and this over, the SULTAN SALADIN was prevailed on (without a shadow of 
difficulty) to favour the company with a song. Poor fellow; the old, old 
story—unrequited love. He signified that, being far too much of a real 
gentleman to reveal the fair one’s name, it was a partial relief to him to sing 
little ballads about her now and then, in presence of a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. 

All this, and considerably more, was flitting before my mind’s eye, when 
I was recalled suddenly to the present period by a loud, long, piercing cry 
for help. How todescribe that heart-rending appeal—by what complication 
of dipthongs to convey the remotest idea of it in writing—I know not ; for it 
rrieves me to say that in this instance language was entirely sacrificed to 
vocal effect. It was evident, however, that the sound came from the foot of 
the cliffs on which I stood. Making my way to the edge I looked over, but 
a projecting ledge hid ev rything but the outer foam of the breakers tossing 
toand fro. Again the shout came up, louder and longer than before. 

Never, perhaps, did I display such decision of purpose as on this occasion. 
To return at full speed to the village, to leap into an empty boat, and to put 
off singly tothe rescue, was the work of—well, twenty minutes. I was only 
justin time. Hemmed in completely by the rising tide, and clinging, pale 
with terror, toeach other and to the cliff behind them, I discovered a stoutish 
man of middle age and an extremely small boy. ‘The latter, indeed, was 
partially out of sight, being immersed as far as the knees in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The outburst of joy with which they hailed my appearance may, 
perhaps, be more easily described than imagined ; nevertheless, I shall not 
make any attempt to describe it. 

The stoutish man of middle age informed me the moment he recovered 
his powers of articulation, that he and the extremely small boy had been 
surprised by the waves while engaged in studying the domestic economy 
of the flatefish. I listened with intense interest to the harrowing details, 
and implored the narrator by all that he held re spectable, to come home 
and dine with me, urging my right of salvage when I found him unwilling 
to accept my offer. Of course the small boy, his hopeful son, was included 
in the invitation. At last they accepted, one and all—I mean one and both. 
The inhabitants of my lonely village were not skilled in cookery, but they 

t before us a meal which went by the name of dinner. It consisted of 
animal food, not unmingled with herbs, I believe. ; 

‘‘My kind preserver,”’ said the elder of my guests, helping himself to his 
fifth glass of the exce ssively bad Sherry I had pu betore him, **1 shall, 
with your permission, drain this goblet to the immortal memory of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; aman, sir, of whom it may be asserted without 
t exclusively for any age in partic ular, but in point 

t 


hyperbole that he was 1 g 
of fact, forall time. Bevond those feelings of admiration for the bard’s 
works, which are common, I trust, to | civilized beings, I feel a certain 


unt of professional interest in this toast.” ; 

| felt suddenly curious respecting this previously commonplace being. 
You then,”’ I commenced, “ are a ——”’ 

“A manager, my dear sir,” was his reply, given with considerable dignity. 
‘One whose devi ti nto the cause of the r iti nal drama has reduced him, 
in this age of sensationalism and perverted taste, to the very verge of ruin. 
One who has played Z/am/et—with new scenery, pol 

t pit : One who, amidst the gene ral downfall of the histrionic 
rt, sir, still waves the banner of Avon's bard above the Theatre Royal, 
I's End. Perchance you know the house in question 7” 

es but I expressed a feverish desire to become inst ntly 
Land's End had the re putation of being only four miles 


l 
ourn. 


dresses and appointments— 
} 


of seven. 
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‘Your wishes, which confer equal credit n your | nd your C- 
bellum, can be gratified in about a fortnight.’ answ 1 the excited 
man ‘¢ We shall open with Richard the 7 , inth ’ version 
CoLLEY CIBBER was a butcher.”’ 

One word of my companion’s had struck me like a thunderbolt: it was 


the Ww rd Ri j; ird = My esteeme i frien Ege l re plied, nd mv voice 


quivered slightly, * “has it never irred to you that a thoroughly 
new and original drama fr the pen of an ¢ nt ] v, founded 
on some stirring historical event, might be the means of retrieving your 
house’s fortunes? Take, for instance subject like the Crusades.” ~ 
‘It is a noble one,” said the manager, whose eye was glazed with enthusi- 
asm. ‘** Indeed, 1 marvel that the Swan hath never treated it himself.” 


‘* Now, listen to 
hnerry. Fate has uready 
life. With Fate's per- 


‘ 
.a > ] Peon . 
sir,’ said I, modestly but tin 


‘¢Too much for him, 
me: and pray take another g 


made me the humble instrument of saving vou 


mission I will also be the instrument of saving your theatre. In three 
weeks a new and original play with occasional music shall be put before a 
Land’s End publ All the rank and beauty of the surrounding country 
shall tlock to see it. Money, sir, shall be refused at t 


at the doors, 
the 


; the thought of refusing money 
and he listened eagerly to my proposal. On one point, however,- 
point of costume—I1 found him obstinate. The new armour for 2 
the Third was already in preparation, and any additional outlay was not 
to be heard of. ‘There were difliculties also in the musical branch of the 
speculation. The manager, it is true, possessed an elderly but still 
serviceable voice (which, for my satisfaction, he tested on the spot by 
singing the third verse of *“*Tom Bowling’’)—but vocal talent was not 
universal in his company. At length it was arranged that those who could 
not sing my verses should recite them. I stipulated that the orchestra 
should be considerably increased for the occasion, so that my descriptive 
overture might be rendered with becoming grandeur. 
At nightfall my guests departed for Land's End, 
pressive of lively gratitude. Isat up until dawn, working at the first act 
of my drama, delighted by the prospect of obtaining a provincial verdict 
upon its merits before producing it upon the London boards. The following 
day I composed a delicious ballad in A minor hard, which | 
immediate ly pertorme 1 to my ¢ ntire satisf istance of the 
only musical instrument ever beheld in my lonely village he memory 
of its oldest inhabitant. ‘This was a pl inoforte, washed ashore in the year 
1837 from some wreck, and immediately taken possession of by its present 
proprietor, my landlord. There was a certain vagu and plaintive tone 
about its lower notes that reminded me somehow of the treacherous depths 
of ocean. Perchance the daintiest female digits had pt those dis- 
coloured ivories; female tears it may be, had bedewed those four octaves 
and three-quarters. 


A week later I knocked 


His eyes filled with tears at 


after a final duett ex- 


for King hi 
n with the as 


Teel 
ata 


mV ef 


at the door of Mr. Honacrk AVONLEY, my 


manager, in Land’s End, with a couple of complete acts under my arm. 
During this visit, the cast of the piece was decided o1 Mr. A. would of 
course play the lion-hearted hero ; the stage-manayer had kindly consented 
to represent the Sultan Saladin; and the hopeful THropokr AVON LEY 
would personate Blondel. The whole of Land's knd was mutted in 

; DP HROPHILUS 


‘posters,’ announcing the new an 
F. Suarp, Esa. In due course I delivered the remainder of my prec 
in due course it was read and put into r hearsal. I was rather rryv to find 


the orchestra weak, and the chorus not nearly s tl hestra 
nevertheless; I adapted myself without murmm t od re Irces 
of the theatre, and made up my mind to trust tu the absu. OX ent 
of my libretto for success. 

erate state at the house of 


sa trifle ni 
but retained 


Gaenius 18 “abso- 


The decisive day arrived. After dining in mod 
Mr. AVONLEY, we all set off to the Theatre Royal. 


‘arpenters an 1 supernume 


—a tritle ffrRable towards the 
vithout which 


that wholesome amount of s¢ ; 
lutely useless. When the curtain rose upon the opening scene of Richard 


“Arles 


( 
14 Hole > 
if-COnNUcCHCE# 


Coeur-de-Lion there were exactly three dozen people in the front of the 
house. chiefly occupving the boxes. My descriptive overture had been 
received in solemn silence by the rank and beauty of Land’s End. (N.L.- 
I have already made an allusion the weak lest! 

Memorv’'s branding-irons have scorched the eve t vy night 
indelibly upon my soul. J lverse J 1 ky n 
. > . ~ } Y : re > > ‘ . > A , 
ing vi 1 pur] | 
A T pry 8 I tiat I - = I > I I i 
sickuess—a 1 of br s, I bel ytoy . 1 appr 
ciated his noble conduct in comin} to the t t nal risk, but 
] ild not 1 nise t pro} vy ol 8 j 7 n real 
w I miforter Mr. AVONLEY pert er of | rd t 
] n a stume prepared for Richard t J but 3 6 t 

. ‘ e. } ‘ , ii 
RAC! t t I i I lit 
I +} y , , the 7 } , ‘ ‘ wh } oy 
in bringing the drama it he reme di ° 
oly 4? ] . j “! nided \ ty vu ; j ; ‘ 
h ting e? ' v1 4 ‘ At ‘ * ¢ ‘ ‘ 
act the! was is “ j | t x I | 
ind, stepping t f f my private | I 
in fu \ tne i e. 
1 e 7 rising for the ss ‘ 
: ; \ ’ j ' 
and cas he Ar I}, 
from Truro, er f ! ‘ 
re} 7 - rhy - f I 
VW Ke ba ns Hist “ t J 
appeared certain, when suddenly t Work 
shattered ! = by n supert 
rar The id had be 1 up, it : 


hard 


NUMBER. - 
had come to the theatre with a rooted conviction that Richard the Third 


was to be performed, as originally intended by the management. Having, 
by intense pr part in that play—a part consisting 
tf exactly one line—this low-born hound, oblivious of all save a solemn 
sense of duty, rushed breathless into the presence of the Archduke, and 
panted forth to his wondering lord the following scrap of Court-intelli- 
rence :— 
“ My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken 

at which the majority of the audience laughed, and the minority, seeing 
nothing particular to laugh at, hissed. ~ Leopold of Austria mat inwhile 


rseverance, master 


**? 


disposed of his untimely prisoner by shouting, in a tone that had so often 


brought the galleries down in Truro, him to the lowest 
dungeon beneath the castle m aT 
messenger beat a retreat: and, having been seized by th 
prompt r and hastily drilled new p irt, was sent ‘on urnlD 
piece of news more suitable to the occasion. 


From that moment ! felt that 2 


“Then away with 
Laden with these instructions 
} 


in his 
No 


hard Cerur Lion was ad 


need, eh Fate, of any culminating horror ;—and vet that culminating horror 
came. Just as King Richard, loaded with chains, advanced slowly to the 
footlights to bewail his captivity in a s 1, there took place among the 
audience a sudden stir wh pel painfully fo, in which one fearful 
word was dominant—and aseuflle of many feet, as the entire thirty-six incon- 


was enough 


f the 
but 


tinently rose and fled. One glance in the direction of 
I beheld a thin but vivid flame crawling like a snake uy 
proscenium. Pooh, pooh! It was nothing, a mere trifle, I shouted ; 
the front of the house was already empty. 
I could see that only a little presence of mind was wanted, and was not 
- sence of mind my speciality While the hapless manager stood clasping 
hands at the wing, 1 headed a determined body of scene-shifters and 
Paynim warriors to the carpenters’-room above the stage. Buckets were 


ul the side 


11S 


filled with incredible speed, and their « nts dashed upon the flames 
beneath. In a quarter of an hour the fire was quite extanguished, after 
doing a considerable injury to the theatre 


found AVONLEY at the 
began, “if my sincere sym} 


Qn descending to the gr I 
pitch of despondency. ‘ My dear sir,” I 
can be of any——”’ 

“Mr. Suanr,” was the tranquil reply, “we are insured 
The regret I feel is ¢ 
repetition of your successful piece for an indefinite period 

1 was vexed, and the gloomy clouds thered upon my brow. ‘ Never 


tirelVv oF un int; rw ! 


mind me, Mr. AVONLEY,”’ | retorted with dignity. ‘A London public 
will perhaps be better ible to appr ite mv modest worth than a Landa 
end one. The Pyng and Hanrnison ¢ Papaya y still stretches out rus 
to native talent, sir. In the meantime I bid vy n eternal ad amd bo 
you to send back my manuscript at your earliest « ber Good 
evening for ever, sir!”’ 

> * >. 2 - >. 

Three mornings later I sat reading mv Jat/y 7 h at my litary 
chambers in town, when tl ! “ j ‘ iit t my eye, ! 
proceeded by a direct route into my tortured bra 

LAst Wri run Pyns p Hl vy Com y! 

Th t was th ae ; WN f my } \' ‘ mn ‘ ‘ | wm 
tury ’ / / / if 
if t! ’ ‘) ’ 
y y ] Ad i 4 na { { 4 ‘ i) he 

A LUCKY DOG. 
Il, how sweet, when the | wer 
When I tim the leo, with mv own 1, 
A 7 imlight sires the Bouglhes in ‘ 
. ! 1 lar i t { 
‘) whit nt . 
\] } ‘ , wt! 
4 ’ 
Wha i . 
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A 
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& FUN CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


‘ 
’ Zz — — — 
REAM OF UNFAIR WOMEN 
A DREAM N | MEN. 
I READ, as davlicht broadened into morn, 
A Tale of Unfair Women, in the pause, 
“My youth!” one said, ‘‘ whenever you have sworn, 
These women were the cause!’’ 
At first methought a lady at a ball 
Sat with black-bearded warriors by the stair, 
She was decolletce and divinely tall, 
With long, gold-dusted hair. 
A meck young gentleman approached her sext, 
His gloves were split, his waistcoat buttons false ' 
She gazed an instant at his clumsy feet, 


Then sneered, I do not valse 
I saw a pic-nic by the river side, 
On scarlet rugs one sat, apart fron 
Queenlike she was, dark-hairc: 
Hat-bound with astracan. 


A melancholy captain in the line 
Drew near at last to pour forth all 

She turned, ‘* A thousand pardons, friend of mine 
Where is my cherry-tart 7 ”’ 


A maid, blue-stockinged, broke the silence dreai 
And tlashing forth a winning smile, said s 

‘6°’'Tis long since I have seen a man. Come here, ; 
Play croquet now with me.” 


She **spooned,”’ and cheated, and had ankles thick, 
I let her win, the game was such a bore, 


Her bright ball quivered at the coloured stick— 
Touched,—and we played no more. 


I turning saw a couple newly wed ; 
She—lately fond of flirting, and a belle— 
Now contradicted ¢ very word he said, 
And bullied him as well. 


She said, ‘Oh! bother business; really, deur, 
You've no more feeling for me than a stone ; 
I wish my kind mamma lived somewhere near— 
I won't be left alone !”’ ’ 


I was cut off from hope in such a place! 

An evening party whence I dared not roan, 
My sister held her hand before her face . 

I longed to be at home. 


I strove to stir, but I was victimized 
To talk to dowagers; between the sets 

Two voiceless females, old and undersized, 
Chirp'd Mendelssohn’s duets. 





But soon my eves were turned towards a stage— I saw a spectacled, but wild mamma, L heard old maids take characters away : 


This was an awful sight, it haunts me yet— Coaxing her daughter with a fair-haired lad; | I saw young ladies dress like men and smoke 
I saw a lady, of uncertain age, Then, hearing he made nothing, frowns d; and, ah! An authoress next read a five-act play, 


Durlesquny Juliet. Caued the young man ‘a cad. | *Twas wicked, and 1 woke. , 
CLEMENT W. Scott. 





‘‘In the morning, sir, T shall go to church, of course. As a ratepayer in 
. « « ey 7 FT) “7 - PF) 7 eee ©) A . = ’ ; } 7 2 
r, Lf wit f Tf he $ CJ rp vf I rJ ni = i in the parish, and a guardian of the poor, I could not do less. 
: VY an Se NS SH SS Jed FRANK Ferniby with a bow, acknowledged the fitness of Mr. Jonnoys 
’ 


’ 
A Shetch. : 
' eee, | have brought away the keys with me,’’ and he shook them close to 
“ WeLL, coodevening, Mr. Jornnoys,” said Frank Fenniny,asthetwo > Frerriny’s face. 
alighted from the train at Chalk Farm Station upon rist) ‘The sound they made “jangled harshly out of tune’’ upon the ear of 
evening, and a merry Christmas to you.” Frexniny, who did believe in Christmas and its holi lay associations. He 
‘*A merry fiddlestick |’ replied Mr. Jonnoys. “ I don’t believein merry ventured a remonstrance 
Christmases,” ‘*Go to vour counting-house on Christmas-day ©F”’ 
* You don't Fr’ “And why not?’ Mr. Jornoys answered. “It isn’t Sunday. If 
**T don t.”” were, as a ré spectable households P. rafepaye re and guardian ot the poor, I 
FRANK Ferniny stared at his friend as though he had been some extra- should be the tirst to condemn such a proceeding. But being only a week- 


ordinary natural phenomenon. We have said histriend,although,in fact,their dav, when there's no positive business doing, it seems to me the very best 


: 
letermination 


terwards, sir,” said Jornoyrs, “I go to my counting-house. You 
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wequaintance was originally a mere business one. But, both residing in the of times for making up one’s year’s accounts. Yes, sir, to-morrow I mean 
} neighbourhood of Haverstock-hill, both going to business by the same train to go through mv books, and see how I stand with the world.”’ 
vveryv morning, and return ny home at the same time eve ry Vening, a sort A th: ucht flitted through ky RRIBY'S brain that Christm is-d iv might be 
| of intimacy had sprung up between them. They had got into the way of look- | a good time to think how we stand with another world than this. But hi 
| ingout for one another at the station, and getting into the same carriage—a_ = said nothing 
} habit which continuing for some months, afforded them imple opportunities ‘* Having made up my balance-sheet,’’ continued JoRBOYS, ‘*T shall take 
| for improving their acquaintance. For the North London Railway, in its ach p at the Green Dragon, and then—— ’ 
| wisdorn devising means to convey passengers from Camden Town to Fen- But this Ferripy really could not stand. 
church-street, has invented a pleasant country trip round through Newing- A chop at the Green Dragon for a Christmas dinner! 
ton, Kingsland, Hackney, Stepney, and other outlying districts, offering With an abruptness that startled himself almost as much as it did 
great facilities for igreeable and improving conversation in comments upon Jornoys, he f und himself saying— 
| the appearance of the country travelled through ‘Come and dine with me, to-morrow, Mr. Jornpoys.” 
But to return to the Chalk Farm Station (of by North London train, but ‘** But, my dear sir—”’ 
by the more rapid “train ”’ of thought , “It’s true our acquaintance has been but in business matters. But, | 
‘A merry Christmas, indeed,’ said Mr. Joxnnoys. “I'll tell you, sir, apart from business, sir, I do believe in Christmas and its influences. That, | 
| bow I shall spend to-morrow,”’ sir, is my address (he handed him acard). If you will come and eat your | 





| PRANK Fexkiny was all attention, Christmas dinner with me I shall be truly glad. 
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‘‘ But, sir, an invitation so unexpected—— . 
‘Now mind tl bas soon oe ote FERRIBY, who is warming and « irying the poor half-drowned mo rsel of 
© ) 0 : 
C e hi imanity at a good blazing fire—this time a fire in a kindly, cheerful- 


ce I 
will.’ aie, ; oo 
Hold your tongues, ye hard, pr: h 1s) } ' Bostill : looking grate; not the tierce demon of a fire from which she hers i ‘ha as just 
rit our tongues, ye ‘ ractical philosophers esti re Wiseacres , 1s 
sf . l = , I vi os | ne Peptade ee, bate hage ing +g, been saved, Another glance the poor mother gives to the man who has led 
{ » ‘ 2 ao I = * } } 1? iT} ~ s » . t . . } 
who imag ineé Vv mu can iug e bhutan “and human motive lely by th her alm ss fintine a teps to that haven of safe ty. 


ste rm, unbe nding rule Ss of protit and k mS. Lhe Spirit ol (- hristm: is 18S, 1 lie ré¢ — meet th: se ol JoR boy S, al id s she falls into his arms—to all appoar- 


spite of you, a power among us! How otherwise would F ERRIBY have | ance de: ; 
ventured on inviting that old curmudgeon Jornoys to his lL Navy, Sh 


2 recognised him. Norshealone. Blessing Spi ; 
. : rnis lim. Nor she alone. essings upon you, Spirit of 
greater wonder still! How otherwise would Jorboys have | a cept d the | Christmas, or whatevet power it is that brings all this aoa eee 


invitati y ‘ 
invit ition aa JORBOYsS, too, recognises her. He sees that he holds in his arms once 
He did accept it! more his own dear * Little Annie!” 
> S ] ‘ eo i } oe _ i aoe «ah E a : 4 . aetha - baad : ; 
He dined upon that Chr 1a lay with Fernriny. And when they l » tell how all was forrviven, how father and daughter were immediately ' 


( ( ] ‘ eT j is 1s h: ‘ ld} ~ rite T ner * 9yYr _ 1 ’ . 7 
gathered roun i the tire after dinn r, this is what he told his entertainer: and for ever r iled, would be superfluous. Suttice it to say, that old ; 
since been amongst the most enthusiastic of ** believers 


‘ t 7 it 

He told him how, some two years since, his only daughter—the only | Jorpoys preg 
child, in fact, that his dead wife had left him—had run away from him and | in Christm as,’ and that his “ Little Annie” and her hs and. whatever 
married against his will ; had made his home des ante, and his Christmas amount of propertv thev mav have lost in that memorable contha ration 
fireside a blank - had been utt rly lost to him from that hour; had been cast alwavs lo k ba. k “ ith 2 \ an i vratitude tuo the breakin out ol thai: 
out at once and for ever from her father’s heart, and from her fathe rsmem ey 5 1 S44 HRISTMAS Fine!’ 
had ceased to be his child. And so on, and so on: as angry, disappointed | , WiLtiam Brovucu 
fathers have talked time out of mind; as they are doubtless talking now, if 
we were only there to hear them; as the Vv will talk on to the end. 

But, heaven be praised! let men boast as they will about their stubborn, e Tory T ry 7 ‘ 
unforgiving anger, until they persui ide thems Ives that their seltish indig- | O U | | \ | ] | iD . ( ) L D © 
a is a virtue, the Spirit of Christmas moves and works among us still : in. a - é 

orks in ways that we little dream of, and brings about its great and > ! P at] ‘5 4} 
glorious ends by most unlooked-for me ins. 3% wendy SeUMMES SHOMANCE. 

Was it the Sp jirit of Christmas now working in that stern old Jonnoys’ 
he art (we are inclined to think it was)? Was it only the contrast his fancy CHAPTER I. 

led up between that picture of domestic happiness before him and his 
own cold, cheerless hearth, with thoughts of what a home he might have | eth HESR E is some- | 


—— hess sessile 





had? Or shall we put it on the very lowest and material grounds, and thing iwfulls 
inquire was it me rely the cheering, exhilarating influence of the whiskev- drearv in the lif 
punch he was imbibing (and little Mrs. Ferniny was acknowledged to b fa fellow, « 
| about the best brewer of pun pagecry vhole N rth- Western | stal district having no great 
We cannot say. But certain it is, 0 Jon boys found himself speaking, and faste for ‘*y 
| thinking less unkindly of his “1i foe he had never spoken of her by “ 
that name before, since her transgression), th in he had ever done since sh s { very f 
had left his home. b Visitir bait 
All of a sudden, a shrill cry rings through the stillness of that Christmas tukes a pet 


; evening :— 
‘Fire! Fire!”’ 
In an instant Jornrnoys and Ferripy are inthe street. In an incredibly 
| few seconds afterwards, Mrs. Fenripny is with them, having assumed her 
y bonnet and shawl with a rapidity which it would be absolutely brutal to 


expect from one of her sex under less exciting circumstances. but eally be 

J here is a strange fascination about a tire. We neveryet knew a man, or eause he dor 
woman either, that could resistit. We fancy! ian beings must h quite know how | 
hitherto cieenudidinad weakness for looki ta blaze, anala is tot he can otherwi 
which lures the moth towards the destroving cand] OQniyv men hav { 


sense enough to keep away from actual contact with the flame, and moths 
have not. Which, we confess, makes all the difference. 
Away ran Mr.and Mrs. Feruiny, followed by old Jonnoys, panting 


| heavily, to the scene of conflagration. We will not attempt to describe t! 
| scene. Penny-a-liners have don so time out of mind before us, and th t o f wall ' 
| own element (the “ devouring ’’ one) they are quite unapproachable. Old n apartment 
| Jornoys ory »ws his way manfully to the front. fourteen feet by 

* How did it hap y polir man?” he asks, of one of “the activ { ve, and w 


intelligent ‘offic ers’ = » are keeping a clear space fur the enyines tu w 
in, 

‘*Can’t say, sir,” answers policeman. ‘ Only you see at ¢ 
people make up such fires to cook their Christmas dinners. Chimbley, su 


af summoning 
the old woman 
who ‘**does for’ 


I should say.”’ ; | 
‘* Precious little Christmas dinner there t ~day, I fancy,” said a by- | pe him, or the late 
| stander, a woman. ‘ It's then eatul econd-tloor. tot | ticket porter, Who 
| mu h cooking they gets i chance of doing.” | = ; Tay ln heard 
** Poor th ngs. poor things. And uj n Chris is-(lay, f gta ne an wr) ling . mm nin ; 
It was old Jonnoys spoke. Plow he had changed since vesterday, when ot there were reasons apart { 1 the quis ed for making me | ng 
he did not believe in Christmas! ; as hanve hicl ’ ' of 1 y own dreary 
The fire was of a serious nature, of that ther id be no doubt. Tl mpany. ' 
1} ' . f ’ — aia ly + tha aama tis tauffering 
h Use Was d vmed bevond h f saving. lhe fi oen had moun 1 thy lhe tact is I was in! Oat } icu str mie NN aufleris 
‘? 1 ’ ’ "s “ie 1 } ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ty ts ' ve t pest ver 
‘escape,’ which had been placed nst the burning premises, and on fron, any sudden roma tte mnt, or 1 ia lute | rty, 1 b i 
s ; - ‘ v ea 
lem now came down, carrvil n his a } In an ‘tant, good | threatened wi! rrest Sixty pounds ‘ Ll have paid off alimy ae 
; ] ‘ 4 4 a t ire«] 
Mrs. Fe! ¥. had « lit from h rushed wit] llhad a f | and 
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scramble again up 1@ flaming windows, whence she has ju mn saved, wit , thu sired lau ; a 4 se 


My c} 1d r vy bal yre and probably t ok to loving each other as we might either of us have 
The t n, ha to d ] ttending to hvat f ' the measles. } : ich in each other s company. 
ne rema I I s1de8 a lng hve te | j rn : : 
t ' t ‘ er found it o1 il] was 
deposits her in the arn is of the nearest bystander. ‘This happens t Mn. | N ly was aware of pla diwe never found at till I 
J BOY : — | lof han. and suddenly found myself thrown upon my own resources, 
‘ BOYS. Mi all pean, ita {ata sa) z d 
‘+ ("my meio 1 enman *’ ¢} rontlor mn ovrclair 66 ero ol 1 se rioh? wit} avrmtit f whisker and the in me already tuentioned., 
Tie. vy - md ¥ Li, 0k. Luis 2 eeet) A323 a4 i ’ 4 4 4 Sip bd . j . yf) : ; : : ; 1, t Kent and 
| ugt I']l take you to it.” It was not till long afterwards that I ven ired to run down to 3 
I 5 ike ¥ ) was 1 Li mg : 
} i lsiv . idd lo n's bod her onlv anew e ur ne. th -y to tell the truth there had been quires of letters, 
eh CONVUISIVE SHI ler all over the g@ 1 Woman & Via iy answe aee mv uncle aione, Lavugu 
\ oe ' aa ‘ 2 a } . ' ’ terview between ANNIF and me, not that | 
And so, without another word, old J ys and Frxuriny between in| and more than one stolen iM oe ! two | 
rt her to the latter ntl I ly r ithe | ¢ was the slightest necessity for the latter, for nobody but our two 
RUDDOTL MET WwW LUC iaile vernticman § resivence, t is oni Ast 4nGa tue |} her iti silyl » | sh) 
— . — _~ | eals bad the least idea of our extraordinary attachment, and I had always \ 
c TT ‘ “yi os : > ia , : é i 
‘ad +} +} (et tad +} 4} ’ wid olar har hal rest dw th the giris« there were three of therm, Pp OLLY, ANNIE, and i ] 
¢ Arrived there, the distracted mother sees, with on rapid giance, het bby corres ponds fh tine 5g : : lof fifteen. and an exacting letter writer | \ 
| ] } } ¢} ee > eet ‘ ely vir seni Ma ft 3 3 
i lying Smiling, sale, but perle tly naked, upon the lap of little Mrs littl Kate, who was 4 schoul gir. ui Bt , \ 
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who crossed every scrap of paper, and wound up with a postscript on the 
envelope. 

When I declared myself to my uncle in the character of ANNtE’s lover, 
nothing could persuade him to take it seriously, and he had been so kind to 
me that I felt it would be ungenerous to stamp and rave. I could only 
urge him with tears in my eyes to look at the matter “ like a man of the 
world.”’ 

I thought he never would have done laughing. 

“My dear Harry,” he said, “ upon my word, I don’t mean to be unkind, 
but ho! ho! ho!—I do look atit so. You neither of you know your own 
minds; why the whole thing’s absurd, my dear boy, only fancy your being 
married like a couple of school children, to get tired of each other, and find 
out when it was too late that you'd made a mistake.” 

“ Uncle, uncle,’’ I said, losing my temper, “I'm no child at all events, 
and I will have her. I came to you to ask you honourably whether,our en- 
pagement would be approve l by you, and——”’ 

“Stop Harry,” said my uncle, looking sternly enough, “I don’t want 
to treat this matter serious! Iness knows, but you can’t have thought of 
} 1 


‘ ply a Ho . 
your position. You have, I believe, a hundred a year+? ' 
> 
‘ 


“ And can earn two hundred more till I am called—after that——”’ 

“The deluge of course, Haruny. After that there may be years of 
vationt waiting, which to a man encumbered with a wife and children would 
slow, grinding misery ; no, no, my boy, this is a foolish fancy, brought 
about by the companionship of a couple of cousins, who have neither of 
them met with anybody else to fall in love with. Come, come down to 


dinner, and let us he 


CHAPTER II. 


I prpn’t go down to dinner, but left him silently, and came back to 
town by the next tran 
‘Then I wrote a long letter to my cousin, and tried to settle down to hard 


work for love of her; but | was nervous, broken-spirited, and miserable. The 
of my dingy clambers became insupportable, and 1 wondered what 
would become of me. I thought of all the gloomy stories I had heard and 
read about men who had died shut up behind two doors, and had been found 
afterwards mere skeletons, gnawed by the rats. I grew sleepless, neg- 
lected my meals, had no pride in my personal appearance, went out so 


silences 


§ mothat [ was nervous at all the crossings, and was in a bad way. 

One bright morning, when a gleam of sunshine found its way even 
through the dusty window of my sitting room, and a resumption of the cold 
bath had put me into a little better spirits, [ took up the * Times,’’ which 
had been bi hi with the milk, and saw an advertisement for a lodger 

1a healthy 1 ibourhood, where a widow lady and her family would con- 
tribute to make ety mutually cheerful, and where the terms asked would 


t only desired that a highly respectable inmate should 
References given and required. 


inswered it. 


DG IOGeCTALG, BINCE IL WusOnLV a 


} 
| ndded to the d cmthe ircle. 
In a moment of 


On the following morning I had removed most of my possessions in a cab, 
ind was superintending the unpacking of my books in the spare sitting 
1of No. 74, Gre La -st 2 . t issiste 1 by Miss Hrn- 
RIETTA Tw rof M Ty relict of a gentleman, 
who, hat 11.M 4 I saw by a mortuary poem 
with a black er, 10 I . _ bt, ‘fan honour to his 
country and his Qu : went on to! irk. 

Mus. lw iv \ ‘ |. wit n air of pensive 
resig n Ww \ i ractical benevolence 
ima i ; iis ¥V ve may,’ 
tliat it : ‘ t us rv the 
nd t : t Miss i , t cushing 
creatu , r curls 
whicl \ ) i it Was, In } f 
L canny ‘ Ail ‘ i 

N that I f i for Miss H . 
RIT i l / - - 
mental cay / t books 










































1 WwW 1 I i 7 
Wil t i l W t ‘ i ly 
whv, for itw ! : 

When I got dow Miss H ETTA caught me by the hand, 
ind & f. 33 \ l \ , 
will you, th sa ately 1 her f \ } } $ 
and ran out of the x . 

L his W I ! f T | t fa ] 


vrii l i 7 ? 
warn! : i ity BY 
Phen 2’. 1 l WW . i ueoy | he 


ingenuousness of youth 

Not to dwell upon the peculiarities of the Ty farnily, I soon discovered 
that | was in rat langerous quart } nm nk from comine t 
A COMCIUSION Will i\ youd, | ps, t a oe ly , ted puppy. 
Whenever I was alone in th tt | ' rat HeNnterra 
wanted something which had been left th itally. and whenever 
she came she was 80 lon, 4 ; hat Pa NA would e after her, 


SE eee ee aceengennseromenhioniansaacintuminppnanmannnnmataecnnra wong 
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and seeing us alone together would apologise, and leave the apartment in a 
marked manner. Twice when a letter came from ANNIE—for we still cor- 
responded—the younger sister was absent from the breakfast table, and I 
had to meet glances so pensively reproachful that I made haste to get out 
and spent the rest of the day at my old chambers, which I still rented. . 

At length I could stand it no longer, and thankful that, in the first 
instance, I had written to Mrs. ‘TwicG froma club, of which I was a 
member, and had never told her my address in town, I enclosed a quarter's 
rent ina letter, stating that 1 was suddenly called to a distant part of 
England, and fled. 





CHAPTER III. 


I nap had enough to disquiet me, goodness knows: for a month before I had 
heard from my cousin KATE, who said that she and her sisters had been to a 
naval ball, where they had met with an officer, not in uniform, but she be- 
lieved a lieutenant, who had paid ANNIE marked attention. This was con- 
firmed afterwards by a letter from ANNIE herself, who told me that their new 
acquaintance had already been invited to dinner, and had hinted at pre- 
ferring his suit, without receiving any discouragement from my uncle. 

His name was LErroy, and though she hated him, and even disliked a sort 
of roughness in his manners, which she said he was always endeavouring to 
conceal under a pretended politeness, he had already written to her, making 
her the offer of his hand; and had at the same time appointed a day formally 
to speak on the subject to her father. Another letter informed me that he 
had failed to keep this appointment, sending instead a hurried note to say 
that he was suddenly called away to the Admiralty, where he hoped to hear 
of his promotion, but promising to be back again in a week. The following 


| day a messenger left a handsome bracelet as a present from him to ANNIE, 


I made all sorts of enquiries at the Admiralty and elsewhere, but could hear 
of no officer bearing the name of Lerroy. A week or more passed and 
KATE wrote to say that the gentleman himself had not returned, but that 
they were all going to Devonshire for the winter, and a message had been 
left for him with the servants. 

I began to suspect mischief, and made up my mind that I would go to 
Devonshire too. 

Not only for the purpose of being near ANNIE, but that I might escape 
from HENRIETTA TWIGa. 

For I became aware of the awful fact that she was addressing me through 
the second column of the * Times”’’ newspaper, where I had been in the habit 
of reading those wonderful sham advertisements, which ex-detective officers 
are in the habit of inserting, as decoys to lead people into the belief that any- 
thing they are anxious to know may be found out by an application to some 
“Private Enquiry Office,’ where confidential agents, with a good eye for a 
keyhole, are always on hand, 

First I saw 
BYER THE SAME. 


which I never supposed referred to me. 
[ E MEME pour TOUJOURS. 
4 


was scarcely more explicit. 
But when I saw 
| | ARRY IS ILL; where oh where can the ROVER be ?—P. T. 
I trembled. 
‘Then came 
[ Do not doubt you. If you are still unehanged, why not come,—not trust to 
chance? You kaow my disposit Harry., Bayswater. 


And at last 


| ARRY I have seen vou at last, and was at your very door last night. 

cruel! Is man always to betrav? Meet me once more; but let us 

ral ' nt vour letters addressed to POLLICKY 
1 


Paddington Green. ‘There we may say in other climes you may 
had nothing 


ion, 
this tremendous announcement— 

Oh, 
t only 


ce 


adieu! an forget. 


rote a letter to her in my life, and even her mother 
t a Pickwickian correspondence ; but I fled again. 
CHAPTER IV. 
lonly a few days before Christmas, 
my relations had taken a house for the winter. 


the country- 


wasin wild weather, ar that I got 


lown to the village wher 
1d not far from a wild part of 


little importance since I found a quiet inn, where I took a lodging. 
I passed the time between sleeping and taking long solitary walks, by 
' LT became usinted with the whole topography of the place, and 
{ ed mvself to 1} toleral ruide, even amidst the intri icies of heath 
tream, and granite r, ar skeleton woodland, of Dartmoor 


joonlight to watch the glinting of 






It w ( s Eve that a strange fancy came over me to go fora 
tr toa s ' 1 bered having visited three days before. 
} } L.tar } ‘ hoa sorht 

Y wild, whence a wonderful view could be obtained, If the nig! 





» well, that I was far upon 


I felt a cool, shivering breeze, and a few flakes of snow 
to fa Had I been w 1 should have turned back instantly ; but I 
fan 1 I knew my way, and kept on to a turn in the pat! Then the wind 
fell, the snow came down in small, icy particles, that drifted un ler the peak 
pand 1 v blinded 1 and the great bank of cloud blotted ou 
l light except that from the black, steely sky far beyond. 
I tried to turn, but it was too late. The snow drifted in a thickening 
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but that was of 
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times losing it altogether, and having to sto yp and clear my face and beard | there's been a bit of a error here. This ain't the party as wo wants, ‘cos 

from the white flakes, or to turn round t 0 take a nip of brandy from my | here's his futtograff,’”’ and he held out a photographic picture. 

flask. At length I forgot from what direction I had last turn: d, tried in **Good heavens,”’ said my uncle, starting back in alarm, “why that’s— 
ain to find a landmark amidst the vast white waste, and knew that I was that's LIEUTENANT LErRoy.”’ 


lost on the moor. “Yes, an’ a geod many aleyasses too, I guess,”’ said the off 


less, of athe ¢ uucer, Winking, 
I kept walking, however, as my only chance, and had quite lost count of - » forgeries, bigamy, and two escapes is pretty tidy, I reckon.’ 


time, except that T was nearly de y peut when I heard a low plaintive ery N ITs iy that I went back to the inn to change my clothes; that I dined 
nd vy 


eee tee 


on my right hand, and stopp of to listen, ‘thinking it might be a sheep. at my un : mn and sat next Annie all day. I've all Mr. Fyranr's briefs 

It was repeated. A child’s voice erying bitterly, but, as far as I could | n don't live in chambers. 
make out, a little below me. i moved cautivusly towards the spot and called THOMAS ARCHER. 
when the same voice said shrilly, : - — 

PSs ase I’m lost—oh, please I’m to go home to Mammy Drew," quite 

’ under my feet. rar aa 1 ancerneren 

I was on the edge of a declivity, and crawled down a slope, where I saw UN PAS QUI COUTE. 

a child standing on a bank of snow. What was to be dor * The p 
creature had lost her hooded cloak, and oy tiny footsteps were blotted out 
long ago. She had been on an errand to a cottage, and staved 

so missed a path across a corner of the moor. It was impossi! le that she could 
walk through the deepening snow. I took her in my arms at ed to carry 
her. I was dreadfully afraid when I felt how cold the poor little limbs had 
become, and, after pouring a little brandy between her lips, took off my coat 
that I might wrap her in it. : 

I suppose she went to slee D, but as I staggered onward, hoping to strike 
the path, she felt so heavy that I feared she might be id. At length I 
came against a bank, and crouched down in ah ollow to » rest. Sleep was 
coming upon me fast, but I fought against it, conquered it, and leaped to my 
feet, to find that the snow had abated, and to see a small glimmering light at 
a short distance , in what seemed to be a low hut. 

With the unconscious child still in my arms, I dragged myself towards it, 
and saw that it shone from an open hole in a shepherd's shanty, the door 
of which was opened in —— to my kicks by a wrinkled old woman, who 
stood looking at me by the laze of the fire. 

‘Go away,” she said, “‘ you can’t stay here.”’ 
***T must,’ I said; ‘and, if you come t » that, Iwill. I'vea dea 
here, and I will have sh iter and w irmth. 

“‘'That’s all you'll get, then, for we’re mortal p 

‘Who is that on the be: Ll: ’ IT asked, for I could see on a sort of rough 
wooden settle a human figure enveloped in coarse bedclothes. 

‘Hush! a sick man—a dying man. If you stay here you must be quie 

I set down my burden near the fire, and, sleepy as I was, tried to chaf 
her poor little hands and feet to life. The old woman brought me } I 
coarse bread and a cracked pipkin full of water, but I hi: ul ome ib read and 


wreath that blotted out the path, and I had to feel for it with my feet, some- A constable jtouched Mr. Fyrar on the shoulder. “ Please, sir, I think 

! I've n 

} nf l 1™ fe 

itpretty | 

m4 | | 
uing an 
tion, or in 
ing up a ' 
? 


vor outle at- 
Ling but 


ung very 


_~ 





' 
6 . . I 
. cheese, and after I had drained my flask into a little water, 11 ened thi n 
child’s lips - the n she drank, and at last ope ned her gr ¥ blu “eye S. “al i, ‘ 
feeling that she had a supporting arm round hi r, crept closer to my breast, riubly | 
and fell off to sleep. but a | ' 
I laid her down, wrapped in my coats and waistcoat, and then sitting the 
upon the floor and leaning against the rude chimney, became oblivious of i : 
everything. | 
It was a bright cold morning when I awoke with a shiver. The childw I made 
lying gazing at me from a heap of bedclothes which had been substituted for f my | 
my coats and waistcoat. I was half naked, and the oll womin had disap- (fec- : 
peared. s | ‘ 
The sick man also—for the bed was empty, but beside it lay some : y little 
clothes of a peculiar mixed colour, and with a stripe ranning through them, to the 
4 as though they had all been made of on plece—jacKet and t Isers f) ere ‘ tin 
was nothing for it but to put them on. My own were gone cven to my boots, 
and I had to be contented with a pai f hy ivy hoes. Tl Cl 1 ate « ‘ 
of the bread which still remained, and, taking her by the hand, I we l 
to get back as best I could to the inn, my little companion running 
eagerly on. 
I knew the village to which she belonged, and when we got near it I left 
| her to-go on my own way, but before I had walked a dozen yards two men 
| jumped over a low wall and confronted me. | . . a | 
' 6? Tain’t o’ no use—you may as well 5 in,’ said one of them; “we've On discovering that Cupid was at 2 
been arter you all al ne, and knows where you w a hidin’ Just night I f t my d ! ent in as : 0; 
Come along.” For I caught the rag f writ | | r, 
I asked them indignantly what they meant, but or f them in reply And I to k to making ver 7 b way t ! 
coolly took a pistol from his pocket, while th ther throttled mi till they | When I published a collection of my « . 
os .  « oe F i a eae ; nn Stas © With ; nimu f n, butar frhy 
had a pair of handcuffs on my wrists. Jhen they lead ys aot eee dr. vom naleaiiee anu * 
where a cr ene ee for it was Christmas morning, and the bell [ am proud to say tha 7" 5 8 lees ; 
was ringing f > Church. Phan th tics, f ey cailed It OU 
“ Hallo! they'n got ’un!” said one of the lookers-on; and then came a yore Na al | 
4 chorus, ‘ a kee hee ar, they’n got ‘un—they gott ‘seaped convic’.”” Att is lw gp oa wo ) or , 
The terribl truth flashed upon me. The mian in the cotta, had taken t ss we sind r aa beth 4 nd of * tion,” 
my clothes and left me his convict dress. ‘ 63 ; And would represent my wWilain as a moral sort ef man 
But before we could get through the mob there was a great comn nat or diva nd vour Bk wt , NSnS nuny grovel 
the other end of the street, and - my Well-Gr a ee i : rteaag Mfc. a , ime ap 0. f horror and « wi! ness af 
the throng. I kms w him from having + om a Purge teen “ wns for me to contradict them, and I did it in a: | 
Py: AR, and a s¢ "? — ™ - ae Sas +} oe ae *8 I a ‘ ‘? ' W hich was comm miy neidered ** but a eten Orv the sublins | 
something wrong here; let me see the | He 
the little girl from whom I had just parted. “ Is this the gentleman w! eh ee Motap! pric, P heve mounted om the pintens 
found you, darling" hesaid, | | a ! ‘Music and of Painting, and I fancy that I know 
‘“ Yes,"’ said my little friend, “oh, take Lim away irom | BO? oPy' ry nook and ev'ry corner in “AY ' nits, 
men. i a a ee “From the top of Mount Parnassu ty Pater “Tow 
“May I ask your name, said the stranger. ; | Tha l my little failures, | have ha eat n 
child is mine. I am a widower and put her here t ; tnd Parnassus, I assure you, inat i 
B pore I 1? h nh of I tv omer ? t thy % sonal t rican { wm “wee 
i down from the > 4 Ande ma “* but a from sublime.”’ 
ii 0" rs ‘ Ma ; 4% 
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PaANTOMIMTSA. 


ELL! ‘ Here we are!’’ You call to mind the clown who used to speak 
Ilis hands in ample pockets dipped, his tongue thrust in his cheek. 
We know when tirst in frill and frock we saw him long ago, 
Our legs spun round in sympathy with his at—‘*‘ Here! Hollo 
Oh! wondrous face! Half red, half white, half oy and half grote sque, 
Which peered through boyhood’s dreams at night, by day from school lb y's desk. 
Oh! world of Fun and Fairy! Never more such wlimpse we got. 
Yes. “lere we are!’ And, sad to say, that good old clown is vot. 


> 


We often used to fancy, ere emerging from “ay teens, 

How bright and beautiful that world must be behind the scenes. 
What joy to listen nightly to those lips that foamed with mirth ; 
What bliss to gaze on sylp h-like forms too heavenly for earth ; 
What happiness to mingle with the very men who make 
Those mansions of enchantment which all fairy people take. 


If such a life were ours—Eh? Enjoy ourselves! Ah! won’t— 
Well! “Llere we are!’ But, somehow—p’rups it’s rather odd—we don't. 


With lofty as 44 rations every nation that might be 

Enslaved by foreign despots we would talk of setting free. 
We would go and be a hero—every language we would speak, 
Talk fluently in Polish, and converse in modern Greek. 

‘The bo vk of occult knowledge we would daringly unclasp— 
The circle of the sciences should be within our grasp ; 


lind the mystery of Matter, write the history of Mind ; 
Wi ll ’ i He re are re but bless us—Ue ve done nothing of the h nd ! 
Wi ’ ved—ah! so has every one—but few loved one so fair; 


And none e’er built their future bride such castle in the air. 

We ‘fit dupa parlour, chimney corners, where friends sat ; 

The newest song, hot suppers, and an intellectual chat. 

All this with her who seemed to be the very one, in truth, . 
That Greybeards «always praise in print, and Poets paint in vout] 

Of course, our barque sailed gaily on, this flag of hope unfurled : 

Well! “Jlere we are!’ But whereis shez The other side the world. 


Our lite! *Tis yours, ‘tis his. We each find ardent passions chilled ; 
Lite’s panorama spreads a view of fancies unfulfilled. 
Old comrades, once so proud of health, their time-thinned ranks survey, 


A pale procession passes—we are here—but where are they 2 
The lock of hair t vacant chair—a few old letters—all 
The face we love 1, thy hand we grasped, to help us to recall. 


Js it a year since last we met ¥ ‘Time's footsteps swiftly glide 

Well! “ Tlere we are !”’ but where's the one we use / to sit beside ? 

Where are we now? VPshaw! Boxing Night! and seated ’midst a throng 

Of patrons of “_ peut maton e who've laughed a good hour long. 
The ogre’s just been changed to clown, whose phrase, which nothing means, 

}ias set us, s :> Ww, thinking of Life’s transformation scenes. 

Well, all have something to regret : but friends, thank Heaven! remain. 

We are glad to meet at Christmas time with ‘ Here we are again !”’ 


ANCHARD. 
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SA OF LONE ti 


» goes thro’ the back-door, on to the kitchen landin’ 
ee . ‘ re z » on to the kitchen landin’. And sure enough there 
MRS. BROW N Ss NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOUR. I hears sobbin’ and cryin’ ike anything thro’ the back parlour door, so 
goin’ to the front I gives a gentle tap, as not bein’ heard gives a louder, 
eS a-sendin’ all them Felton children back, as come a-trottin’ up, to the kitche n. 


> A een Well, I didn't get no answer, so I turns the handle and goes in, and could 








SS “ss 


bear no malice just see, thro’ the shetters not bein’ ; shet, as there wi isn't nobody in the 
or ‘atre din my room, nora bit of light nor fire, with them foldin’ doors part open, 
natin art, as I was So I says, ina low voice, “* Mrs. DoRNTON, mum.” for I'd hear say as that 
taught in my were her name, but as I didn’t get no answer, | taps at the fol lin ‘door ; 
catechism, but when I hears a voice as give me a turn, say, “ Don’t come near me, he’s 
as to loving a-dyin’, let me alone.” - : 
Mrs. FELTON So in I goes at them words, and says, “* Whatever di: »you mean by a-goin’ 
like myself, tho’ on like this. aan no light and not having no one with vou?” 
she is my neigh- Up jumps a figger as was seated near a bed, as the gas-lamp shows d thro’ 
bour, I never the foldin’ doors, and says, ‘* Pray naremsall he is at rest, I can't pay you 
could, for a indeed I can't.”’ . ao 
e disagreea- I says, “Pay me, my dear,” for T heard it was the poor lady's voice, T 
ta Woman says, ** You don’t owe me nothin’, and if vou did I sh . t troubk you 
never trod shoe forit.’’ / says, ** Wherever is the light +" She savs, a-catchin’ ‘old of 
leather: and , my hand, “ I haven't got one, and that dreadful woman I'm ifraid to ask,.”’ 


‘ 


‘f 
s 
" 






yee Sul 
he 





bish about afraid.’’ So I hollars out to the gal. “ You 


- 


what I calls a I says * Rul 
rey lar grinder, 
with a husbar nd Comes Mn. 
at sea, as must I says to the boy as run up, “ You go into my place and ask my Saran 
be glad to get for to give you a couple of candles and the luciters,”” as h il vers willin’ 

there out of her and while we was a-waitin’ I holds her hand and listens t » breath in’ in 


i A 
bring me a ligkt,’’ and she hollars back as she ain't got one till missus 


e 


y. the bed, as was short and quick like. 
7" as she I says, ‘ How long ‘as he been bad ?"’ She says, “ Nearly a week.” 


in help lettin’ I says, ‘ No doctor, nor nothin’ ¥"’ She says, “I've not a farthin’ nor 


lodgin’s, asisa~ a friend in the world,”’ and busts out agin. 


aii 


thine as I have I says, ‘If you goes on lke that I'll leave this very 1 ment,’’ as made 


} 
' 


Pe 


lone myself, her cling to me and give in. 
7) nav one “hat } ¢ } } srcrhi? vy 1A ‘ y . 
nd may com When that boy brought me the candles, I says, ‘* Now just you step down 






J, 4 


Ps ketal 
/ 
ant 


SP 


Lire 


agin, for if the road, andask Mr. RarLtow for t me here, and say as you comes from 


4 


s 
a 


anything was Mus. Drown, and I'll give you a penny if you're qui k, as seemed to stir 
: | ] hted th candle, blk s Tine In vor ao # h is rhit 


nT, 
ia ‘a . 


1? ; ha eRe nd Ben %e I . al 
Brown, thi is thats , a8 hadn't been touched for days, and I should be ashamed for 






' 
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’ 
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» 
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what I should As to the poor little boy, he was on the b 1 partly dressed, a-lookin’ death 


' 
- vant, and mov allover. So IL sets to work, and pretty soon had him on to t] fu in the 
hall Iront 2 m, with the blankets round him. Then I calla the gul and says, 


vi 
t 
| 
Z 


4 
a“ 

“ 
ae 


again I hope I never shall. 

t i ’ eg 4 ae a i ; ; o - ‘ 
Not as ever I had spoke to that woman, tln n a-likin’ her scowlin Light a fire She says, ** Missus have locked up the coals 

lren of hern if constant rowin’s Is proper “Then,” L savs, ** Get a seuttle from my house and licht a fire.”’ as was 

? 

l 


ways, and them four cul : 
broughtin’s up, why she’ v 

when it’s a wet day, as I can't hear he i-h n’ a 1 the war 
as they’ v: trampled into a wilderness, with rabbits and fowls kep’ in wire It's well as my Sankau come in with the coala, for I sent her back for the 


» hott as is a duwnright nuisance. randy, Is a gal | in trust with the keys, and soon gave that child a 


ni her duty, as tithing as} smegiad soondone.,  Now,’’ I says, “you do that bedroom this very moment, or 


work at the m, as i I 
And how that lady come for t 
was a lady, tho’ not mu h lugs ure, I 
over the blind, not as I . for to watch my neighbou .. ted 
I don’t know how it is, ' ut somehow anyone in weeds is a sight es OVeS Sarah got her, f i poor creature w sinkin’ thro’ famishin’. For 


an 
th ’ not a be ‘omin thi In my opinion, th some thin :qu ‘ liffirent, t tcalt Lom m whe lidn't think ey d had anythin’ since M nday in 
; . ; ; ; : ; ; : . ¢ 


» lodge with her I couldn't think; as IT see teaspoonful or two of brandy and water warm, so that by the time the 
: rove up, and me a-] kin foot | wis nore active Ime, As to the p r Luly, she was that ex- 


; ; ; ' 
l MAG it inKé list iwineglass herself with a crust of bread 


A Ir 
— 

~ 

+ 

- 
= 
~ 
Z 

a 
- 
~ 
~ 
- 


as was the case with ol LINKER, In U 
. ° . ? - ’ . } ‘ #oy ‘ ' . ' } , ? 
as was always worretin’ his ¢ il lady for to wear « in bis l ’ Wh Mit. KRAILTON ¢ in he gives me a look as I « mprehended, and 
a-savin’ he should like for to see what s rt of & Widder si 11 vs ‘ys, He . Dove " a be 'y a was a poor little wasted mortal as ever 
which she never did, for he buried her, and married his own housemaidas you The poor lady she whispers to Ma. Raivron, “Is there any 
‘ led him i frichtful life, and serve him right too. bsuT () vert) . J bik Work for you, 4 invihinge if il] cave him : i 
' How I come to be a-]ookin’ out ot t} ‘ wind Ww T ean t thy ‘ Yi ° I _ | at If ‘ iwnhts to k ii } rm ni kee thi) | “ays, ss his 
. . 1 ? £ : . . eis ) — . — a i } eae, — ‘ ‘* 
know, I was a-watchin { r the muffi n bell, as isa tl nt | . i i es Tel j ‘ i ‘ i im W dj hiim Uppy - , md bo one car tft do n »7 re, but, 
with mv tea, as I t ists myst If. and butters both sides. I .** you musn’t take on like this 
i ‘ By « : ; ’ } 4 } ‘ ‘ — ‘ ; ’ . ‘ ! , 
Well’ it was just dusk when that cab drawed up an] the poor lad) Well, the d r he 5 t feedin’ the peor little boy with a bit of toast 
9 7 little : alanest one al , ene } . mead im | . ¢ vicl tor me re ~~ ? P : oe wll ; ; i 
out, witha pale face, and th » | Val l Ea Ga » a Oy ped im ingy and WW - ; ! rived in, and wo Ww ii ae kin athi i, ; 
cripple as made my he: art ble t for to see her carryin’ up them steps. & when the door was busted open violent, and in bounces Mi beitTon, with 
| ; ee ‘TT, "ll ne r iby erey hair, Il can ° for there wa hea nnet on, as made the poor lady catch hold on my arm, aud aay, ** Oh, 
mt s tO) qll hay os : ‘* - ° : 
Jeath in his { being tl] <i land all eves. é from that awful woman 
QOauil ssh fAbs . ae 38 1 "4 a. ? } ‘ y 2 66 , \ | : . ‘ ’ ; ’ } ‘ 
I couldn’t get that boy's face out of my head, 1 r days, ner Lwiul wonaa, + Mu ELTON, a-turnin’ deadly white, as is a 
( dala * ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ : : . 
— f him. as I should sa } found t young FELTONS a temper I nt a-bear, ‘‘ Awful woman, who are you «penkin’ to. as am a : 
s ae . * . . . ’ 
l | 


y me my rent, or turn out, 


It must hay 2 ore ier ae ' : St loctor, , Can you disturb her under such cireumsatances *’ 


so ] says “* Whatever is it, Saran?” mh ‘ Tt next \ Be, “and bot 64nd lake Teepectabic judging, as they can t 


or | ol ey why | ry, | , ’ + ¢) kitcher \ | wl ners to the d tor, I aave, “DD yout 7 sy ving him next 


ned, as they wen in them jod¢ 7 L la ) , , | 
J " a . , a 2A | I. if don t — ¢t | st ‘ ‘ } +s Tt *s 7 ‘ the workhouse. a tx re as they 
) ’ 

i 

, } ' i 

as yw on better 1 n here, and | 

i 


blu tel dye ¢,8 he n’ " 77 m § \ | nit nm next j 7 th on y j [ wm nds in 
’ ‘ . 4 } ‘ , . ’ : : . lice? 
> ee 98 6624 red ‘ ' 2 r ; ‘ 4a ‘ — ) . wie light as 
“Well,” I says, ng as | oe Arpees, cre nf] : 
e arr aan OT : he af ,~andt mit De t ; a. _™ ’ ; : whe sek ted : , i that woman 


_ ’ 
tremenjous. ee eT for never will I bel “You're a fering old fool. What business have you in here at all, 
i t Tiae til . ; 7 ; ; 

2 er , 7. 6s QOhy ‘* bu ‘- 3 10 : rita mi. varit , I ’ Asim youl were room, as 
? ; VTi © Ves . ‘9 , - ‘ 

oS SD? a ' is ai ale al ’ , ’ r rf r) I know tiie ". i i j i% i ire a iuvwWe lined 
rt ilK ‘A l. nui wea . . . . , ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

‘ \ eRe +} 4 ria] ture tal) it rewy hemly nd is the disgrace of the place, 
Howeve! a ee ‘ ' ‘ tal rors you had last nih, as you had to take up to the 
tf +) , rh a tA ey ; A . 4 
Irom bie pers . Ray eS ' m ¢ ' nerey - f A ' r bexriclothes And pray what are youy ey ol Do 


8 I w } up pre " ; ‘ a ‘ - -elidgin, ; l you Wine sl dun KtLUW “ii a itt ' 1 an Waa Your ie r, de- 


a 
- Re gpa em 





s the matter: yy Lids ‘ ys ’ , : P ‘ : b< ‘ } ‘ ‘ } i 
os : . ancl ‘ j . i j ory , j ee itl : Th tie bike t tive aud says a 
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serted his wife and family down in Le wisham, as may come yourself to have | PADDY BLAKE’S ECHO. 


the bed took from under you with your husband a-comin’ " home any time 
when you least expects.” 

Well, she was took aback, and seemed for to stagger like. She sa vs, 
It's all lies,” a-graspin’ like. Isays, “Oh,is it? Very well, th en, Mi 
time as he comes I'll get some one as will imdemnify him pretty quic 4 
Now,” I says, ‘I don’t care who or what you are, but you behave yourself 
decent, and ‘let this lady take what she wants and go quiet, and if she can 
pay you she will.’ : 

That woman was struck dumb, she didn’t say a word, but goes out of the 
room. So I says to the a ir lady as had sunk on a chair, ** P ut your things 

together, and come with me.” But law bless you, dus h idn’t enough to fill 
a pocket handkerchief, besides her bonnet and shawl, as were only a tip pet 


N the gap of Dunlo 
There’s an echo or SO; 
And some of them echoes is 
very surprisin’ ; 
You’ll think in this staye 
That I mane to desaive— 
For a ballad’s a thing you ex- 
pect to find lies in = 


SSS 


A 


Sut sartin and thrue 


ad 


for as she told me arterwards she'd parted with everything down to her boots. \ In that hill forninst you 

I was a bit afraid when Brown come in as he'd be put out with me a- There’s an echo as sure and as 
takin’ in strangers like as but he only said, ‘‘ Martha,’ he says, ‘‘ don safe as the bank too: 
believe all as you're told, but,”’ he says, ‘‘ I’m not the man for to she t my If yo u civilly spake, 


“How d’ ye do, Paddy 

Blake ?’ . 

The echo politely says, 7¥ ery 
well, thank you.” 


door agin a lone woman and her dyin’ ‘chil 1, was they ever so bad.’ 

All that night did I set a-watchin’ that poor boy. His mother wouldn't 
lay down, as was my wishes, not as she could he Ip a-dozin’ off in spite of | 
herself. 1 never sce a whiter hand than she'd got, tho’ that thin as you 
“— see thro’ it, as ” bt is, and a |: ‘ ly head of hair as her widow’s 

cap kep under, and I s y the w: ty as she begun for to do it as she was a 
lady in her ways, tho’ sol Power: not such a thing as a change about her. 

[ think it must have been about eight when “Mz. RarLTon looked in, as 
didn’t see no great change, but I did, and § ys, *‘ He's a-sinkin’ rapid,” and 
BU he was. 

I'd said to the poor lady over night, ‘* Excuse me, mum, but haven’t you 
no friends for to write to?’’ She busts out a-cryin’, and says as she’d got 


sa!) 


One day Teddy Keogh 
With Kate Connor did go 
To hear, from the echo, this 
wonderful talk, sir ; 
But the echo, they say, 
Was conthrairy that d: Lv, 
Or perhaps | addy Blake ‘had 
gone out fora walk, sir 
-" Now,”’ says ‘Te ldy to 
Kate, 


— 
—_—_——_— SSS - 


u father AS Wis marrit d “at Lin, living. 
I savs ** Wherever does he liver’’ She says, ‘‘ At Herne Hill; but,”’ she 


** Now,” I says, “Sif you're a-goin’ to let pride lead you to distraction, *Tis too hard to be bate 
as the savin’ is, it’s not my business, but,’ I SaVs, consider you! ehild.”’ Dy this deaf and dumb | iste of 
| So she seems for to hesitate, and at last shi opens a little black writin’-desk 1 an echo, so lazy: 
| as she'd got, an 1 she writes a letter as Drown pust | hisself as he went out But if we both sh ut 


, 


in the mornin’. To each other, no doubt 





| I don’t think as there was five minut S passe lall that day as she did’nt We'll make up an echo be- 
kee p a pre in’ to _ window and a watchin’. Well, I got a bit of a n 1p tween us, iy ¢ d; Llsy 
in the aftern , but was up and quite livels ! it five, and got acup ot “Now, Kitty,’ says Teddy 
tea, as Wa the ie thing it ] r lady v ild t h, ind sto the poor . eo 
} , se. , f hi ) 1] t} ! ' t } i, ateaeees be i uly. 
WY, except a molstenin of his puo rched lips, there wasn t nothir be ‘ Sea aera a ; 
| ee oe .u t . I . pe 4 , , . Oh, very we ll, thank you,’ cries out Kitty: then. sr, 
| = ae Pane a “ Would vou ke ia hea wed. 
It was heart-breakin’ for to see her settin’ by the bed, a] n’ his poor Kitty J: oft y to be we L, 
| Jittle hot 1 ] 1 of it th the t “‘streamin’ dow? et oe \itty darlin 7° says Ted. 
le hot hand, a kissin’ « with the tears reamin’ d her cheeks: sik = on L ' 
oad ken’ an ay ne Do von think he'll come?’ For it was ¢ Oh, very well, thank you,” says Kitty, again, sir. 
ra iif sep een » Tne, iJ) ’ 4 tililinkt 1) i i . J il ; u a “Do y u like me 2” says Madde: 
dark for to see out of winder. I says, ‘‘Surely, my dear, it he’s cot’ the . mee 6bay! ACY ; 
eg .  * : ‘ id [Kit y, quite ready 
feelin’s of a father in his bosom, as is natural. Cried Ware walt aioe Ss om 
at i Reales” tne ie eke chek wane bne’s tend stil Ri cs a i, ery well, thank you, with laughter beguiling. 
Lwas just a tryin 1 Tec pated. ee a eee ee ae I think you'll confess 
piller, when I see as the end were a-¢ i So I didn’t + but Peddy could not do less 
' J makes a sign to her and puts him gently into he ; Vs, Pian mnie tide camel to the line that i 
' , ‘ nia warn ans ; j A AAAML DEY Ais Pespects lO the lips that were smiling. 
‘s My dear, he’s a goin’ to a better, ! ppler Wwol l, Dy you h ve : _ i ‘ 
| Jast breath as will be a comfort for you to think on arterwards.”’ She says, Oh, dear Paddy Blake, 
| ‘No, no; don't tell me so, pray don’t.” I says, “ My dear, it is mty duty.” May you never forsake 
I saya, *§ Do you try and do yours, and submit,’’ I says, ** to One as loves These hills that return us such echoes endearing ; 
| him, and is atakin’ him out of a wicked world.’’ So I takes his little hand And may girls all translate 
and prive it a ki 8, for he looke d like one of the Holy Ang ls, with a sweet a Lhe Ir Solt answers like Kate, 
; , : ro faith frts 1 ae 
look a-comin’ over his face as his dear little sperrit ised away. SI) V0 faithfulness doubting, no treachery fearing ; 7 
pe 7. , 
didn't shriek nor scream, but I see her give one look up as went to my ‘art. And, boys, be you re: ady, 
1 heard her mutter them blessed words as is our only stay in life and death, Like froli csome ‘Teddy, 
and then she fell a faintin’ on the bed. Be « irnest in lov ing y. tho’ civen to joking, 
| ; , , } °  * 
| Just then there come a ring like wild at the cate, and I heard footsteps and An 1 thus when inclined, 
voices in the passage. So Ll runs tothe top of the stairs and calls SARAH to May all true lovers find 
come and help me with the poor ladv, and up rushes a elderly gentleman Swot echoes tu answer from hearts they're invoking. 


“Where is she’ I says, * Step in here,” SAMUEL LOVER. 





ind ‘\ ung lady, as kep’ saying, 
itl id ’ ' ; i 1! if d iki, ; ‘eT _ ‘ rT =e \ } t LL 

| al over} says the old crentler _T says, The uth ris gogo t THE HOSPITABLE FRIEND. 

! leaven e says,” vi or girl, wi re is ne: st ys, °° here, ina acceso Pace XI 


Ii] wil , ATULLUS., 


in he goes with the young lady, as bust ervin’ | \ iN 
“Pry winy! don’t vouknow me? I ('y they ! . " I’ the Fates will let it be, 
| man, with the tears runnin’ down } fell on his | { ¢{) Shortly you shall sup with me, 
| bed, and said “ EMiny, EMrry, t 3 Like a prince, my friend,—but mind,— 
I thought my heart would ‘ave broke, as I shet t] nil lef t ou each d inty dish must find! 
| theirsel ves As must have been al rome t . - rl you, too, must bring, 
to them as quarrels, and keeps up bitter f ns: f t her Wine, spice—every kind of thing 


| away, and buried the little bov handsome, they « ldn’t heal her wounds, And, if you will bring but these, 


' and w inted fort ] iy me liber I. As | sri ‘oN | Sri I rw | / “ rey } nst mle inf 
take a farthin’; and as to settlin’ with Mus. leiton,” | : ts What my poor larder give 
| man do that, as isn't a female as I'd let mvself down t eak o| rs Iv, In it live! 
I think it must have been full three months at that that young lady But Ill tell you what I'll do— 
| come out, still in weeds, in a carriage for to see me, and brought mea han (sive you love, and welcome, t : 
} some clock for the n antel-piece, and she kissed me, a BAN n’, ** You wer kv rything tl it's reel rche, 
indeed a friend; and don't think as ever lL can forget what you've done for Fit to grace the festive d iv! 
me,’ and bust out a cryin’, and would go to see the 1 where he died, Perfumes, such as RIMMEL ne'er, 
and stayed nearly two hours; and if she’d been my own flesh and blood | No, nor Lupin could prepare ; 
couldn't have cried more. As wanted me to go over there, for her step- Nor SULTANA; for, between us, 
mother is dead, and her sister kee ps house. So I says, ** No," I says, ‘as My mistress got them straight from Venus! 
a friend in a ‘umple spear, 1 knows my place, as I will always keep to.”’ x hen you smell them, sure y u ‘ll say, 
And she promised to come again soon, and couldn't help hardly a smilin’ **] wish | were all nose to day ! : 
when I told her how my words had come true about Mks. FELTON, as had T. H. S. Feacort 
been and prone and shot the moon, as the s ‘\ n 1s, es : 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. * ** Too true to be put im a ballad.’’—0O/d Saying. 














THE ASTOUNDING ADVENTURE ORBTRCR, 


WHEELER J. 


I CANNOT say how it 
the pond ! 


I should tell you, first of all, that 1 


am head clerk to a serious merecant 


iY 


came to pass bu 


FUN CHRISTMAS 


CALAMITY. 


ITIMSELF. Iny uller at 


t I found 


’ 


firm ; and that my abode, when I am at home, is at Clapha lam aman ofa sort 
rrave and thoughtful turn of mind, and I spend my leisur retlectin 
on the awful ways and disreputable goings on of lost. s] encral, | 
am a valued member of a strict dissenting congregat 1 if the ! \ ‘ 
feature of my existence upon which I pride mys than anot 
on my method of keeping Sunday. Yes, Sunday ( y | ty 
fairly be taken to be, in the matter of solemnity, the perfection of melar ' 
propriety. I regard it as a species of Prize Sunday, las such I hold it 
up to as many of my friends as will come and look at it. They regard it He ry 
as the goal to which their Sunday-keeping endeavours should unanimously elt 
tend. With the exception of my servants, there is soul in Calamity He 
Lodge who was ever known to be guilty of doing ything useful on the Convey 
seventh day. . hh 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to add that I have never read a play, | fur | ing 
or entered a playhouse in the course of my virtuous life. Nevertheless, | WwW) 

j 


have printed and published many vigorous and soul-harrowing denuncia- 


tions of these works and tabernacles 


beyond dispute, that they sow the seed of eve ry vice 
The play-houses are, I am told, not all closed, but 
10t yet finished the series of pamphlets I am directing against them, 

To return to the opening paragraph of this paper. J « ’ 
came to pass that I found myself at the bottom of the pond, but there I was. 
It was on Christmas Day, and I had been spending 
ly 


humanity. 


aa? 
j 


fallen Brother who, as I had previous 


men. In point of fact, he was not at peace with me, for an Enemy had put leal t 

it into his head that I had misappropriated some chapel funds. It wasa care. | 

charge which I could best meet with a dignified silence; but as he had ex- — 

pressed his intention of bringing it before the flock, I could not consistently en 

with my conscientious scruples allow him to remain one single hour in + loud. ‘I 

evil a frame of mind, if it lay in my power to prevent it. So I repaired t tts 

his abode, and as I could hit upon no other way of bringing him to a sens 

of his wickedness, I wrote him a ch for a large amount—the very \ 

amount, as it happened, of the money which he had charged me with m | 

appropriating. 
Upon this we shook hands, and he drank my healt! It was, I well re- ms 

nember, in choi ld port. ‘To prove myself at perfect charity with | a 

I drank his health, and we beth shed tears. Then I drank the health of 

his help-mate, who is buxom and fair to look uy Phen that of histw I 

daughters, who are of a pleasing countenance Then (for at (¢ t t os 

time I can make no distinction of class), of his vari s servants Lastly I 

my fallen Brother proposed a toast which, with timed hur 4 

described as Our Noble Selves. I ed, at first, to this : r 

unchristian vanity, but I suffered f to | r-ruled, and I t i 
ined the family ina song of ju t, if I re t aright, exy 

rejoicing and pious satisfaction at our being all ** her mn —at our pase + 

yet ar ther Ch stmas together. Then I bade tl farewell, and procs i ae) 

to my hore : 
As I have no recollection of anything that rred between my ! . 

his home and my finding myself at wu fa pond on Clay ‘ 


4 


the Evil One; and I have shown, | nobody h 
that can degrads Don't \ 

hen I have ‘In th} 
as ve 

innot say how it | * tomfools 


the 
learnt, was not at 7 


evening with a 
, a. 


ace with fli 


NUMBER, 


‘ i if 
if t 
4 al « | 
y vA , 
i 
’ ; i +} 
VN i 
mt i ‘ \ 
rid ? 
ira i i 
1 ki “wr f ‘* 
i] 
“ yo i! ‘ 
rT} 4 rt 
cmd n J 
mt Obie ‘ ‘yy 
' ‘ } w! 
})+ a>, 3 ; 
, \ ‘4 
A ib jf ’ 
‘ , 
auf 
3 
‘ 
| 
‘9 
, ‘il 
i 
‘ lt . ‘ 
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V ‘ 
’ ’ ‘ ? f 
r 
; ‘ 
, 
? we 
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\ : 
NRPS 
. 7 
NNO “ee 
“ even at that time under the influence of 
led { ive sf am about to re 
{ lf suddenly immersed in 
t wet f sinkir { infut! vabel 
‘ f att hottom of t 1, which to 
! islvy furnished 
it tawdry iwhon whi 1 was lying, 
'y gaudy. The couch-groaned and 
| ‘ ne the apartment The hang- 
ered with gilt lions Phi 
i it flooring was of dirty deal, 
fay iliar me anical ck ption 
i ely funtaat rt), heard me 
i he w pra tis before a 
| out 
tal usked I blank ast h- 
yh you are a-tra ’ 
nted tal n such a manner as to 
tt had low caning But I 


lL bean to lose my temper, 


! ng of all this t foolery 
breath ‘Tray tal care Fortunately, 
vou W ild have be severely punished, 
no to tom-foolery in the singular f°’ 
ly pu tled 
i nou it in tl plu il if you like, for 
rhiy to * Tooleries,’ where the EmMrrnon 
you know 
t what in the world F 
spered my attendant. ‘* That line's a great 
f to serivus trouble if you don’t take 
er the metre , 
rdeall I repeat 1 I, in astonishment, 
ne by feet,” req | he, triumphantly, 
cut Ph that's much better—we 
me where I am ked I, in despair 
e,” ret ked ttcndant , patronizing 
| ju 1 cn! , 
J 
‘“* You ca for ‘you came It'» for the 
rhe 
f I] im time Our code of regulations 
t na sony 
r that would adapt the song he was 
j re . io “wnt hin and his friends 
to bowl forth the Iuliowing unmeaning 
a, bn ‘ e heen a day with us 
A of ir) what ¥ ueay with us; 
‘ ‘ ry lpwent ris j t, 
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‘‘ Rule, rule of where you've been intruding to, 
| vol, f l, | ] 
You'll, you'll learn to be alluding to, 
The neighbourhood of Chancery-lane as ‘s] id-a-ma-Lin« 
“But skid-a-ma-Lincoln’s Inn appears to ke unmeaning nonsense. 
What in the world has Lincoln’s Inn to do with it r’’ asked I. 
‘Hush,’ whispered he; “ You're all wrong again, you can’t se 
line. Say, ‘ but why allude to Lincoln’s Inn, pray tell?’ and Ul answer 
you.”’ 
‘* But why allude to Lincoln’s Inn—pray tell 7 
his instructions. 
‘‘ Decause it fits into the line so well,’ 
then he proceeded to the second verse, whi 
more idiotic than the first. 


: ° 
‘ ae rim ° 
py NiCant pill y 


said I, in obedience to 


’ he answered, triumphantly; and 
ch appeared to me to be 2even 


~ 
ta 
4 
~w 


“ And when of punning speech, you know, the end you nearly reach, 
know, 
Experience will teach, you know, a comic song to screech, you know ; 
And laughter to enhance, you know, each song should have a dance, you 
know, 
(A needful circumstarnce, you know), a dozen minutes long! 
*‘ Rule, rule, en a not diminishing, 
Fool, fool, booby, booby, boo — 
You'll, you'll le arn. each ballad finishin 
With ‘a flip up in the skid-a-ma-link, an +7 a flip in the ben-jub 


And here he proceeded to dance about in such a d 


reckless manner, that I really feared that he would end by disl 
limbs at once. 

‘* How aare you call me é ool and booby boob’ — ] asked, with not 
unnatural irritation. 

** Because | find no other rhyme to ‘ jube,’—with the exception of ‘ pneu- 
matic abe, which couldn't easily be ntroduced,- and su I hope my 


udeness 


readfully wild and 
iting all his 


tands « xeuced, 

He proceeded then to tell me, in preposterous rhymes, that if an inhabitant 
of the Region of Burlesque ventured to speak aloud in prose he w ; liable to 
be beheaded on the spot, and that to finish acomic song otherwisé aa with 
a comic dance, was penal servitude for life. It was in vain that I re pre sented 

to him that 1 could not extemporize songs of any description—that the only 
tune I knew was the National Anthem—that I had never atti — rhyme 
a couple of words in my life, and that as for a pun, I had as great a horror 
of it as of a theatre itself. He could offer me no consolation in my difficulty, 
nor could he hold out any hope of pardon if I offended by publicly spx aking 
In prose. 

He advised me to beg gin to study the art of rhyming with fa ility, and he 
placed a volume in my hands containing all the known rhymes, possible 
und impossible, in the English language. He recommended me to study 
them for a couple of hours, and he promised at the ¢ xpiration of that period, 
to introduce me to the KInG or BURLESQUE and his court. 

AS BOON fs my atte ndant (whose name was BiILLIBOLLInosk!I NINCOM- 
voor), had left me, 1 set to work on the volume he had given me. In it I 
found an alphabetical list of words that rhymed with each other after th 
fashion of a WALKER’s Rhyming Dictionary, only much more complete, and 
an apenas containing a list of twenty-seven thousand three hundred an 
ninety-two puns, all more or less (generally less) original. ‘The scores « 
seven beentired and thirty-two (or thirty-five, I a i h), comic an 
sentimental songs, concluded the volume. I worked ; for the two hours 
with no result worth mentioning, and . hailed Pa pt ance of my 
attendant as a convict under sehtence of death hails the ay trance of the 
sheriffs who are to lead him to execution. : 

BILLIBOLLINOSK! NINCOMPOOPr arrayed me in a garment of a fantastic 
description, and then led me through the streets of a large town to the 
King’s palace. I was much struck with the appearance and demeanour of 


| 
if 
l 


such of the inhabitants as 1 happened to see on my way. They were all 
dressed in costumes as astounding asthe one I wore myself, and they had, 
for the most part, astonishing heads of hair. The young men were especially 
remarkable, tor they had lovely complexions, beautiful eyes, a quantity of 
back hair. u ually with a tortoiseshall comb stu k into it, nd extraol lin ry 
fiyures for boys, ‘Their legs were remarkable fine, and they appeared par- 
ticularly proud of them, for they lost no opportunity of exhibiting them, by 
twirling quickly round, and so disarranging the loose drapery of th 


Whenever one of these young men met a gentleman or ladv, I noticed that 


after ashort conversation, full of bad ces (at which neither of them 
laughed), they began to dance in a wild and altogether irrelevant manner. 
And, indeed, I found that they frequently danced in this way when they 
were quite al ne, ind at alm tevery rier was to | found a young} n or 
young woman finishing a solil uy by dancit n tl } iliarly reckless 


manner | have described. The young women wore dreadfully short dresses, 
and if it had not beenthat I felt cur s tolearn the habits and manners ofs 


extraordinary a people, 1 should certainly not have tl ht of lookiz it 
them. 

Perhaps tl emost startling featuresofthisastonishing untryv were tobe found 
in the ox vestial phe mena Which met my gaze whenever I look l upwards. 
Instead of the beautiful blue vault of heaven to which I have ever been - 
customed, I fou a thet the sky descended in short stripsabout six feet apart to 
the very roofs of the houses. ” Between these strips I could catch « sional 
glimpses of rough men dressed much in the g¢g irb of linary British car- 
penters. They appeared to be engaged in pulling tackle and in turning wind- 
lasses, though with what object I never could make out. Lhe stars, too, 
were not the heavens as are the stars that we se in England 


scattered over 
eebec: A lto grow in long 
i parallel to the: 


have al Lit di l, al I 
At k om my companion and I reached the King’s palace. It was as 


int 


ws between thestrips of sky to which | 


—< 
> 


and to add her 


endir ith a 


. ‘sé ; 
as lit mth,’ 


udy and in as execrable taste as the apartment in which I found mvs lf 
when I first arrived. Everything looked cheap, tawdry and ricketty. and 
the very throne on which the monarch sat was made of rough deal « yarsely 
gilt on the front portion of it alos : 

As we entered we found the king surrounded by his court, who were sine- 
ing what appeared to be the local Nati nal Anthem, to the air of an old 
Scotch song, called, if I remember ari ght, **The Laird of Bonnie Cockdee.”’ 
It ran, I think, as fullows:— 


Oh, the lords of creation of eve ry degree 

Consider our! pony as great as can be, 

Whoever they are, they acknowledge you see, 

That never there was sucha monarch as he. 

Wherever you go you will hear it allowed, 

That great as he is he isnot at all p roud,. 

But he'll take from his subjects of humblest degree, 

Sure never there was such a monarch ashe! | 
Upon which the king replied, 


6 My Lords and Gentlemen,—I’ - greatly flattered by the neat verses 
you've so glibly pattered. By “neat” I don’t mean strong, but dond Jide, 
? tll them neat because the naneey tidy.” 

‘The king then caug tot me, and in bad doggrel, wanted to know 
where I came from, and all about me. DLILLIBOLLIBOSKI threw me intoa 
state of fearful confusion by whispe ring that it was expected of me that I 

hould immediately extemporize a complimentary song. ‘There was no time 
for reflection, so 1 extemporized the following clever parody on the popular 
British anthem before alluded to. I have italicised the portions which I 
altered from the riginal — 


ht sigh 


Gop save our gracious King, 
Long live our gracious Avy, 
Gop save the King. 

Send jim victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 
Gop save the Aing. 


I was pained to find that this really neat parody met with little or no 
approbation from the court. J thought it rather good for a first attempt. 
‘Lhe king, however, received me graciously, and immediately appointed me 
his Leading Loko Median, I haven't, to this day, the faintest notion what 
the title implied, 

The Monarcnu had a beautiful daughter, the Princess PRETTY 
PICKLEYICKLEYSING, to whom he was good enough to introduce me. As 
I had leit ax waneil nt though elderly wife at Clapham, I considered her 

£ [ felt no scruple in devoting myself to this lovely girl. 
I was prompted to this ratherby a desire to convert her to my own doctrines, 

to the faithful flo k of which I was an honoured though hum- 
ble member, than by any notion of mere worldly love. But alas for her, 
she was betrothed to a 4 ung Prince—PRINCE PorretTskKIN, who appeared 
to monopolize her society. 

‘Lhe PRINCEss was very rude to me indeed, and as for PRINCE POPPETSKI 
his behaviour was outrageous. He was perfectly well aware of the dillic ult 
I had pope iking in rhyin , and he delighted t ) address me in asingle lin 

a to whi - it vas almost impossible to find il rhyme , SU h 
silver, ” & orange,” © writing-desk,’’ “‘ bismuth,”’ and so on 
INCESS toll wed his lead, so that I had the greatest diffi ulty 

keeping up a coherent conversation with her. After I had interchanged : 
word or two with either of them, the y would begin to sing a comic duet, in 
which I was forced to take my part. As I have no idea of singing, ant d never 
knew an air throughout, it will be easy to see that my position in this awful 
Court was anything but desirable. I soon exhaus ted the British National 
Anthem, and all the pi irodies that could be made me it. At first I relied 
svlely upon it, and introduced it whenever I hi ida chance, but eventually I 
ha nuisance, that as soon as I1 began it, eve aebod y left the room. 

1 had only one pun, and that I also in tro Saeed whenever a pun became 
necessary. It was a very neat one, and was founded on the curious simi- 
larity in sound between “ merry twinkle” and “ periwinkle,’’ but I f und 
no little ditliculty in inventing an excuse for its introduction whenever I made 

remark. It necessitated going a long way round, and saying a great d l 
more than | wanted to say, which involved me in another difliculty—that 
zen rhymes instead « 0 only two. Now the onl rhymes I 
nk of were, the following : m anagement an | banishment, cockl 
ind noddles, twelfth and self, London and hunting, Grammaria ] 
Mary Anne; so anything like int liger nt conversation was altogether out 


cr i i } ~/ 
is vod as d Ata, ) 


’ 
"a 


y 


the question. 

[his state of things lasted fortwelve months. Iam not going to give an 
a int of all the difficulties I er ee in the course of that peri d: I 
resery for large work which I propose to pul Stak. tind which will 
vive a detailed account of all my sufferings during my sojourn in the Region 
f Burlesque. Eventually I was sentenced to di ith, because I could not find 


trisvilabie rhwme to Postlethwaite,—that at least was the ostensible 


reason, though | incline to the belief, that I had 7? it time made myself 
h an intolerable nuisance with my National Al nthem, my five brace o 
rhymes, and my only pun, that my speedy death was unanimously desired. 

was neatly decapitated on the day twelve-m nth after my arrival, : nd 


I y decapitation I tound myself some how transpol 


cell of the Wandsworth Police-court. From this humiliating durance I 
was liberated by a benevolent magistrate, and, after depositing tive shillings 
with his worship for the good of Her Majesty the QuEEN, I reached my 
home, to (I hop the great joy of my wife and all mychildren. Here is 
their good health and all their families, and may they live long and prosper 
W. ScuweEnckK GILBERT. 
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A REMARZABLY 


transacting important 


was alone—al ith his difficul And it 
have taxed the Sacital ‘ bilities s of a 
able words of Mrs. Brown—-‘‘ SAMSON was 
but the y juld neither of them 
to do it with.’’ And this was Saturday, and the ] 
Royal Asterisk Theatre were waiting for the 
Was empty—cleaned out to its last sixpen 

Now Mr. Cnoopry, the manager, on whose pr 
was nota Samson. He 
youth, and the character of Mr. 
and see huge Anaconda of the Indian Ocean, 
Africa, who had only foot, but that was as | 
by them ‘‘ as such.’”’ 

Nor was Mr. ¢ 


puzzled. Hew 


one, 


one 


ILOMON, 
it was s 


HOOPY altogether a S: 
his wits’ end—and th 


tellow, if not the entire SOLOMON But he couldn't 
company with nothing at all. He had once contrived t 
reign, and that wasingenious you'll admit, but now he] 
I will tell you brietly how he contrived to pay his w 
He summoned them singly into his sanctum | f 
(real n M ETT), the tragedian. Mount 
dressy man in the « pany, he had a lossy b] 
not to mention ad nd ring which her l i 
the most straitened circumstar y t | ! 
‘My dear M.,”” said Cu , #3 t « il fi 
| —and I have mad rrar er f t ] 
tr ly, inw you will hav L portunity, 
| mu : ~ ae 
Mi tren aa Wii a a a ae 
| “By the way, M., my bos tinued ¢ y, | 
shan't pay you till to-night I ‘ 
| time, In case you s l requ “ 
MOUNTVILLYAR accepted th t 
| . © You'll not mention the tragedy, M., my | BA 
the theatre—i' ght: uk ‘em ¢ ] 4, you know. 
must have an 0} ng, and you shall, my boy, you &! 
MOUNTYVILLYA king towards the door, “I 
save @onfusion, you know. Let's have that ! 
And with that he took it out of the tragedian’s uw 
out of the room. 
Buin lov nedian, was the next, 
-substituting in his e a screaming far 
walking gv n, and with him, t » the « 
und so on with the whole company, until there we 
| Jack Bi g and Tom Rupoway had yet to! 
Loy ers of the company, indeed, and the only | ( 


have bee n to have promised to br ny 


busine Ss was —not to detin« 


pay two poun 


had never been the The St 
Merriman, invited th 
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SAID Mr 
PRAGGLES, the 
prompter, put- 
ting his head in- 
to them rer s 
sanctum, ‘Sir! 
Please, sir!’ 
“Well, ] tAG- 
GLEs,’ enquired 
the manager 
lemnly,‘*what 
Isit yr 
‘‘Tt’s the la- 
Uics A entle- 
s wl i 
know when t 
treasury 18 f- 
P to pen, 
‘‘ Bear th -_ 
said the mana- 


rer, Withsudden 
Irritation, ** to 
the ] west 
aun N 
Tell them 1 am 
engaged witha 


on 


business of the 
rt- 


) } } 
ulty that would 
' ’ 
t th rel rh- 
“ry ' ‘ 
nly t \ 
. ; 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
il ? ‘ \ 
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. 
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Wer ry hu 
= ‘ 
their 


en a 


MBER. 


tt aaaaaes 


isted of such sentences 
“Dinner is served 


call?’ “ My lord, 


as “My lord, your 
in the banquet-hall.”’ 


a messenrer without 


carriage 
* Did 
ny fa ly bids me 
leliver t 


is into your hands. However Cuoory atte mpted 
in some sort of way to cajole JAcK Buirrrue and obtain the 
half-sovereign back; for that half-sovereign was intended, 


having done its duty at the treasury, to provide the 


managerial repas Jack Buirr_e, however, was a man 
who, having once closed on a hal f-sovereign, or even a 
smaller coin, was not to be easily prevailed on to give it up. 
Cuoory expostulated—protested—swore. Invain! Andin 
tu nidst of the altercation RupG@way entered and preferred 
his demand for salary. 


What could Cnoorpy do? bold face the 
matt | he had paid aw: 1 a his ready cash, and that 
the last half-sovereign was in Jack's possession. Then he 
appealed to Jack on Rupeway's behalf—reminded him that 
had a wife and family, and so prevailed on Jack 


T 
arted fellow, that hie pt lisad to share 


Rupe@way 
wl 7 \' sn kind-h 
with Tom. 

And so it was that Cnoory paid off 
with half-a-sovereign. 

How Jack and Tom retired to divide the «1 
was agreed that they should siioera toa tavern and have 
drop of s mething in order to get change; how they 
agreed a@ to who should pay for the liquor; how they fir ally 
arran; ged te ) toss up, with a view to deciding who should stand 
treat ; Ll how the half-sovereign, having been tost up, 
fell on the pavement, gave a ju ip and then a roll, and dr pt 
down the grating of an uninhabited lh: , leaving ‘Tom and 
JACK to gaze after it despairingly, there is no necessity here 
to relate ut length. 

We will return to Cuoory, 
alone with his difficulty. 

As his eye wander d moodily from the floor 

m the ceiling to the table, it suddenly re 
letter. At once Cuoory's face began to 
took the note u ul it carefully, and then laid it d 


, 


his whole « mpany 
il; how it 


adis- 


us 


whom we left in his sanctum 


to the ceiling, 
ed on am open 

ghten. He 
pwn by 


“ PRAGGLES,” said Cuoory, with a loud and confident 
\ 6 **ask the ladies and gentlemen to st p this W iy! , 

before they do so we will glance over Cuoory's shoulder 
note, Itis an invitation to dinner, and it is signed 


Jaco.’ 
Miu. BENJAMIN JACOM Was a man 
LO COMLISSER, lie had a low f 


iar to haunters of 


nose, 


fami] 


rehead, an aquiline 


dark hair and eyes, and a double chin. He also had dirty 
hands ] li nty of rings to be ther by shown to advantage, and 
i Velvet vest, over which meandered a massive gold chain, 
v h was «@ rt of mental Hampton Court Maze—for it 
( i at his waistband and from the arm low of his 

t, from betweer buttons, and from hia throat. 
You were in an endless bewilderment as to where it began 


d between 
spelt his name J.a. c. 0. m— 
hie }" uliar formation of his nasal org ria, h ghliy 

! hue led | elf Jacon, a 
lent 


be 


, mbined with the circumstance that he 
nev at he ivy interest, hk | ]* rile to nupy ‘ t) it he 


longed to ar which Mr. Disnars.i describes as Caucasian, 
Mu. JACOM v well known att eatre and the opera. 
lie w ed to have lent fabulous sums to half the ma- 
! rs in London. Whether he ever could, would, or did 
i natter of ubt, but he w nevertheless a very 
hv: It 3 t therefore | niectured that he made 
Ae} t th a ' tH in his dealings 
nary } tals, who were not manayers, a large prefit 
lusters, wines, and very o! Whether he 
rnat ul rtain, ! it MN ‘ r that he ntiered 
t trical #7 jlation fr h oT love f the drama 
i by love of the drama I me fad n behind 
thie ‘ ion, and tl pi imu? f gis hand inners on 
y afternoons to a select cir ft trical managers, 
| r tation ft nner M Jacom'’s hand- 
+) lay ont i ] why t 1 gentlemen 
] it | Ant k heat i i tot tre pury 
{ nd their sal ‘ I bound t i that f their 
r it waa pretty « ’ l not expect to get 
ney, but wer 1 ** not to stand this kind of 
‘ y longer 
oM .* maid ( py, “I's rry to say I'm deuced 
liard-up, and can’t pay you your las t) flernocn.”’ 
Att eile were ¥ ) irked ytia of tp] bation and 
discontent. 
this evening I shall be in the receipt of a large sum 
Att sin there was a derisive la igh, und idible confessions 
f want of faith 
‘| shall | n receipt of a large—a very large sum of 
! y f s gentle: a with wh mu I believe 5 are all 
ju : mle from Mua. Jaco.’ 
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The disbelief was not entirely banished, but the expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion were not so marked as before. Still the meeting showed no signs of 
breaking up;—something more was needed, and so CHOOPY played his 
great card. 

*€ You don’t believe me ? 


} 
| 
! 


Very well! I tell you, Mr. Jacom bas takena | 
very great interest in this theatre. He has been so struck | y the admirable 
and even way in which pieces are played here, that he intends to give it his 
material support and countenance. Why, look here! here’s a proof of it— | 
he’s invited you to dinner, my dear boys !”’ 

That settled it. The delicate compliment to their acting mollified the 
discontents ; and when Cuoopry held out the letter, and MOUNTVILLYAR, 
glancing at it, declared it all correct, peace was restored, and the delighted 
actors hastened off to make their toilets for the coming banquet. This was 
not a labour of long duration. With the majority, it meant a buttoning up 
of their coats to the throat. MouUNTVILLYAR, with his crimson vest, was so 
nobly attired that he had nothing left to desire, save that his hat had been 
good enough to take in to dinner with him in order to conceal an obtrusive 
chef d wuvre, in the way of fine-drawing, across the right knee of his panta- 
loon Ls. 


When all were arrayed the party set out towards Hampstead, where Mr. 


first of all 


Jacom’s villa was situated. They didn’t ride for two reasons— 
the walk would give them an appetite; and, secondly, they hadn't got the 
money to pay their fare by cab or even by ‘bus. Say daintily among the 


way, MOUNTVILLYAR, of 


puddles and over the crossings they picked their 
having had to make a 


the crimson vest, nobly leading the van. CHOOPY 
call on his w: ty, I id started before them. 

When the y arrived at the villa they knocked timidly, and the door was 
opened by a gorgeous footman, who, not without an air of mingled surprise 
and disdain, handed them over to two other functionaries, who ushered 
them into the drawing-room. ‘Therein were assembled some half-dozen 
managers, including Cnoory, and a large sprinkling of aquiline noses 
male and female; the owners of the resplendent with jewelry, the 
ladies especially, of whose fingers between the knuckles and the not overs | 
nice nails, nothing could be discerned for the glittering rings, that must | 
have made it quite impossible for them to crook a single joint. 

When the little group entered the drawing-room there was consternation 
on both sides. ‘The occupants of the room were apparently startled at the 
arrival of a shabby body of evidently hungry strangers, and the intruders 
were 80 appalled at the gorgeous folks before them, th it "the vy shrank behind 
MOUNTVILLYAR, Whose crimson velvet vest was the only thing about them | 


NOsSes 


that could at all claim equality with the splendid ones. 

Upon MountTVILLYAR therefore, he being thrust foremost, descended 
Mn. Jacom, and inquired who and what they were. ‘The tragedian ex- 
Hained that they came—that is to say, they were asked to come—with 
Mr. Cuoory. 

** Hlere, I say, C HOOPY, * said JACOoM, “ what's all this? What the 
deuce is it all about? 

** About e? said ‘Cuoory, coming up with a surprise 1 ts ibout F 
why didn’t you ask them to dinner along with mi 

‘* Nothing of the sort, Mr. Cuoory, nothing of the sort.’’ 

“Well! there's your own letter,”’ said the manager, producing the docu- 


ment. ** Read it—read it, sir!’ 
= My dear Cuoory,”’ said Mr. 
tinct » ut least for Aum distinct voice 
the pleasure of your company at dinner on Saturday. 
‘* That's it, said Cuoory. © Di n't I say BOs 
** Say what ¢ 
“Why, ‘the pleasure of your company’—this,”’ 
cating with a wave of his hand the cowering ‘Thespians 


COMIANY, 


JACcoM, reading from the letter, in a dis- 
“My dear Cuoory,— Will you give me 


Yours, b. Jacom.” 


added Cuoory, indi- 
‘this, sir, is MY 


Iloop. 


‘Tom 





FUN CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Thee to aid, dear German People ; 


| O, my Fatherland! 


a 


THE PATRIOT JESTER. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


(From Heinrich Heine.) 


R 


| N the Tyrol, foes ar = him, sleep a stranger to his eyes, 
Ci ts rs tiled the deuce knows whither, CHARLES THE FIFTH forsaken 
3 = id of all the tribe « f fawners, all the parasitie crew, Li 5. 


HARLES has leisure for reflection, which, at least, is something new. 
Mesine sadly, on a sudden, lo! he sees within the door, 

Muffled in a cloak, a figure he has seen, he thinks, before. 

Yes, tis CONRAD VON DER Rosen. “ Friend and Fool, what brings thee 
Dost thou come to jest of wisdom, and to counsel with a jeer ?’’ here ? 
‘“Nunky! I, thy faithful jester, come with heart, and head, and hand, 
thee to succour, Fatherland! 

I was yours in time of laughter: merry were we then, indeed! 
I am yours in time of mourning: I am yours in time of need! 
my Kaiser! If 1 cannot set thee free, 

and serve thee, and be firm and true to thee. 
thou shalt presently prevail. 


I can comfort thee, 
Though thou lest low in bo 
Courage, then, my rightful Kaiser! Sovran Fatherland, all hail! 

Beneath » iy cl a I bring thee crown and sceptre ; dost thou hear 
+; put away thy weary fear. 


ndage, 


Look } 
Iling aside thy dismal doubting 
— , and be thy: elf, my K: _ Thy de liverance is at hand ; 
, beloved Germ: in P er ple y ( my Ge rman Fatherland ! 
B ired my _ ast is in thy service: I will do what I have spoke ; 
I will give for thee, my Kaiser, my last blood, and my last joke. 
‘Thou, my true lord, art the owner of the land by right divine 
Thou, the P cop le! Where is any claim legitimate. as thine 
J “ anew time is b grinning, and the night is passed away, 
id the sky glows bright and ruddy with the dawning of the day.”’ 

eC ONRAD VON DER Rosen! Sadly, O, my Fool, thou dost mistake, 
And the voice of drear delusion ’twas in thee, O, CONRAD, spake. 
lor a headsman’s gleaming axe thou takest for the morning sun ; 
And the red of dawn is only blood with smears of blood begun.”’ 
** No, my Kaiser! *Tis the sun, though he is rising in the West. 
Years six thousand had the Orient, and I think a change were best.’ 
* CONRAD! from thy faded cockscomb—from that strange red ¢: ap of thine, 
See—the bells have dis: ippeared that used to jingle and to shine 

‘| hy distress, mv Kaiser, made me shake my head so oft and long, 
‘That the bells all dropp daway: but nothing with the cap is wrong.” 
* Listen! CONRAD VON DER KOsen; What's that crackin 
‘Hush, my Kaiser! *'Tis the axe and crow, by sturdy workmen plied, 
Soon thou shalt be free, my Kaiser; free to be as Kaiscrs are 
Kind, and violent, and gracious; proud, too, as the morning star. 
Thou shalt rule, and show thy nature with all princely gifts endued 
Thou shalt be all grace and radiance, wisdom and ingratitude.”’ 
“Am I, then, once more a Kaiser’ Have I freedom hence to go? 
Ah, vain thought! I had forgotten—’tis the wa that tells me so!”’ 
“Sigh not, Master; this foul prison air hath made thy spirits weak ; 
Thou wilt smile and frown in season, and the fate a nations speak.” 
“CONRAD VON DER Rosen, tell me what thou'lt do when I am tree.” 
**On my cap new bells to fasten will be work enough for me. 
“What reward wilt thou, my Conrab, ask then at thy Prince's hands ¢”’ 
‘¢ Neither wealth nor station, Master, neither dignity nor lands. 
Not for titles, high and knightly, Wit his gay allegiance sells. 
Only, when the crown sits lightly, don’t forget the cap and bells.’ 


GODFREY TURNER. 
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EVERAL times had they attempted to lay the deep-sea cable 
several times, for each time the cable was severed. It was 
sunk, like the capital invested in it—with very little hope of 
any return. Over and over again tho spirited speculators lost 
their ropes, but they never lost their hopes, although the waste 
of Atlantic waters scemed as if it was not to be girdled. 

NEPTUNE—PosEIpoN—or the RULER OF OCEAN (for the 
three are identical or rather trident-ical) was in great distress 
about these failures. He felt an implied slight on the part of 
the Telegraph Company—they gave him so much rope. He 
assembled the Nereids—the beautiful sea-nymphs (who, by the 
way, never have been seen nymphs—but no matter !)— and 
enquired why there were so many breakages. They replied that 
it was the cat, but the nautical deity observed that it was not 
in use on board the Great Eastern, as that vessel did not belong 
to the Royal Navy. 

Their excuse having been penetrated by the far-seaing 
NEPTUNE, the daughters of ocean hung down their heads. 

‘*Oho!” said the Earth-shaker, taking his weed (EFntero- 
morpha Compressa) from his mouth, ‘‘ Oho, by ZEvs, the Cloud- 
a = Compeller, shiver my timbers; avast heaving, ye cerulean 
Baa \\S Suh daughters of NEREUS and Doris! Don’t fancy me so sea-green 
( , f * : as not to see which way that cat jumps! Dash my leoe- 
——_ —_} = scuppers, if I listen for a single instant to such an nymph- 
- Zi amous excuse. Confess that ye cut up the cable for the wire it 
contained, whereof ye would fain make crinolines like those of 
the fair-haired daughters of Earth whom ye beheld pacing the 

| ridges of the shore at Margate!” 

But the Nereids vowed that this was not the case. The first cable had fallen on the serrated edge of a submarine rock —a 
sea-saw in fact, and had become divided by the motion of the waters. As for the last cable—-well, one of them had caught her 
foot in it as she was going to hei ocean-bed without a candle. The ocean-bed was so deep thet it kept it quite dark, and they 
fcared any cable might be liable to similar accidents—that at any part of its journey a trip might occur. 

But the Earth-Shaker was not appeased. He bade the nymphs assist in laying the new cable, and threatened them 
with dire punishments if it were not properly new-laid, as sure as eggs. 

Then the daughters of NEREvs departed disconsolate. Their spirits were not good, there was always so much water with 
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them: wherefore they took their Fun in every week, for that alone could enable them to struggle against the damping effects 
to which they were exposed. eed 
So the Seasnymphs determined in their distress to appeal to the power that preserved them from the depressing influences 


of low-water. They sent a message to Fun by the Buoy at the Nore, who sold the papers at that station, and Fun at once 
answered—as Fun always has done—in the most handsome manner. * 7 z : . 

‘Take this volume,” said the Srrrit oF THE AGE, standing on the rocky coast of Valentia, and addressing the loveliest of 
the Noreids, ‘‘ By the flashes of wit that illume its pages you will be able to lay the cable.” 


The sea-nymph reverently accepted the book, which exercised such a potent spell that it made the ocean roar, and tho 
* * . « . * 7 


sands yell-‘‘oh!” with laughter. 


The task was done! 
Ocean had, like an anchorite—even in places which no anchor ever reached—a rope about its middle. The Cable Cam- 
* 


paign this time was prosperous not disastrous, for no India-ry had been done. * : ' 
Fair CotuMBIA was wandering along the shore when she saw a sea-nymph rising from ocean. 
with a line tied abqut her dainty waist, the NERErD addressed the Lady of the West: 
“ Hail, CoLumpra !”’ 
‘‘And hearty, too, I kalklate, strannger,” replied CoLtumBra. ‘‘ But whar—in the name of the Everlasting Bird of 
Freedom that utters its Skreek as it roosts on the Zenith of all Creation while the aspiring Star-spangled Banner is tarnation 


999 


near knocking the Sun’s eye out—whar do you hail from! 
‘*T could a tale unfold,” said the mermaid, with a graceful wave of her scaly termination; ‘‘ but this book can tell you all 


in far better words than I can command.” With those words the daughter of NEREvs presented the volume to CoLUMBIA. 
CotvmnrA hesitated. Casting a suspicious glance at the sea-nymph, as if puzzled to account for a combination of woman 
and tail that seemed the result of a toss-up, she asked in a low voice, ‘“‘I say, stranger! I guess you ain’t the Union 


999 


are you ’ 1 
On the Nereid's assuring her she was not the Union, CoLuMBIA Seemed to experience great out-door relief, and clambering 


down the rocks, stretched out her hand for the book. 

“That, fair CorumBtA,” said the sea-nymph, ‘‘is the first message which you receive by the Atlantié Cable.” 

‘“‘Strannger!”’ said CoLuMBIA, ‘‘It won’t do, I reckon. You can’t send parcels by telegraph.” 

‘‘ Fun isa subtle essence, swift as the electric spark itself. But the evidence of what I say is in your own hands. Although 
it has traversed the ocean depths its remarks are as dry as the best champagne—and hayeas much sparkle. The humour you 
se on its pages is not wet but wit!” 

‘‘Stranger, I am obligated to you. What will you put yourself outside of? Name your p’ison ;—a private smile?” 

“No, thank you,” said the NEREID, ‘‘but in return for your politeness, let me present you with an endless supply of 
public laughs.” With that, she placed in the hands of ConuMBIA 


Che Chid Volume of the Netw Series of Fun, 


Standing by the tide-line 
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A COMMON CHILD. 


EFLECTIVE reader, you may go 
J From Chelsea unto outer Bow, 
And back again to Chelsea, 


In lane or alley, square or street— 


As Exsrte—little Exsre. 


A pretty name—a pretty face— 
And pretty ways that give a grace 
To all she does or utters, 
Were all that Fortune could bestow 
About a dozen years ago, 
When little Exsre’s lot below 
Got cast among the gutters. 


For Fate, you see, has willed it so 
That even folks in Rotten-Row 

Are not without their trials ; 
While only they who know the ways 
Of wicked London’s waifs and strays 
(an fancy how the seven days 

Pass over Seven Dials. 


Suppose an able artizan 
(The common type of working-man 
So written-at and lectured), 
From all the fevers that infest 
His temporary fever-nest, 
Selects a deadly one ; the rest 
Is easily conjectured. 


*T was hard upon his death, I think, 
That Exstm’s mother took to drink 
(And harder still on baby). 
The reason of it ? I confess 
I'd rather leave it you to guess. 
Perhaps ’twas utter loneliness ; 
Or love of gin, it may be. 


So there was Exsre all astray, 
And growing bigger day by day, 
But hardly growing better. 
No other girl, in all the set 
That looks on Exsre as its pet, 
But knows at least the alphabet ; 
d Exsme—not a letter! 


a 


Nor grudge the journey, if you meet— 
The child whom all the children greet 


| 





So, reader, I had best be dumb 
Upon the future that may come 
To this forlorn she-urchin. 
Her days are pretty bright pro tem. 
So let her make the most of them, 
Among the labyrinths that hem 
Saint Giles’s ugly church in. 


A Classical Cattle Plague. 


Ir has long puzzled the learned to discover the meaning of a certain 
line occurring in a black-letter ballad— 
‘Old Jo kicking up behind and before.’’ 
Thanks to the compilers of the catalogue of the present Exhibition of 
Fine Arts at Glasgow, a light has been thrown on this obscure passage. 
The explanation of the mystery is to be found as a note to No. 203— 





Turner's famous picture of “ Mercury and Argus.”” We quote it at | 


length :— 

“Argus, with his hundred eyes (only two of which slept at onetime), is placed 
by Juno to watch Jo, who has fallen into her hands as a white heifer, Jupiter having 
changed her into that form to protect her from Juno’s jealousy. Mercury, by order 
of Jupiter, releases Jo by slaying Argus, having lulled all his eyes to sleep by the 
melodious sounds of his lyre.” 

The merest schoolboy remembers that Juno sent a gadfly to torment 
the unhappy white heifer—a persecution which any one who has seen 
cows in fly-time will admit quite explains old Jo’s kicking up behind 
and before. 


“IN FULL BEARING.” 


THERE is a rumour afloat that Mr. T. G. Barrna is to be Secretary 
to the Admiralty. He must be a versatile genius, very much after the 
heart of that noble earl who has been said to believe himself capable 
of commanding the Channel Fleet, for he has figured already at the 
Home Office, the India Office, and the War-office. We suppose this 
energetic public servant considers no duties, however arduous, beyond 
Barinc! Besides he may be distantly connected with those nautical 
Barinos that Officers are always taking on board ship. 


A LAW TERM. 


“Livery of Seisin’’’? means, of course, Joun Footman’s suit of 
clothes, which he wears spring, summer, autumn, and winter—so it’s 
always the livery of seasin. 


Wuart maker’s guns are best adapted for poaching ?—Why Egg’s, 


| to be sure. 
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| that house is divided against itself, and on which, therefore, 


A 
CROQUET-ED. 
On, little maid, = 
With dainty boots that fit you so surprisingly, 
With eyes of true 
Unblemished blue, 
And golden curls that fall so tantalizingly ; 
Though I’m afraid 
I shall be laid 
Within the shade 
Of your displeasure, yet I speak advisingly. 


I, daring scriven, 
Hereby denounce your dangerous ability, 
Heartless ¢(r)oquette, 
Whene’er you get 
Me, lying at your feet in all humility, 
One tap is given— 
The link is riven, 
And I am driven 
Afar—and to the verge of imbecility ! 


With sorrow sighing, 
But yet without a shade of animosity, 
Onoe more my seat 
Is at your feet ; 
With pretty affectation of ferocity, 
Severely eyeing 
The victim lying, 
You send him flying 
To the next county, with express velocity ! 


, Qh, maiden, learn 
The risk you run in acting so punctiliously, 
I yet may beat 
You from my feet 
As you, a moment since, drove me so biliously ; 
The game may turn, 
And should I earn 
The right to spurn, 
I'll exercise it, just as superciliously ! 


Town Talk. 


THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 





By 


OBODY, at the time of 
this present writing, 
knows what the Go- 
vernment Reform Bill 
will be. By the time 
this is in the hands of 
the public everybody 
will know what it is. 
Under these circum- 
stances, my wisest plan 
will be to say nothing 
about it, except that I 
rather pity Mr. Grap- 
STONE, who will have to 
lead the Cabinet's ill- 

‘licked cub into the 
House. I suppose there 

=== ‘will be a scrimmage on 
& the question, and I 
shan’t be at all sur- 

prised if the Ministry is 
beaten upon it, for it is 

a question on which 

it may 





well fall. 

Tr decision in the case of SorneRn v. Coreman is a di to 
English law, and a monument of the incapacity of the Bavcly 
Recorder. Had any one, with aclear, judicial mind sat on the Bench, 
CoLEMAN would now be expiating his crime on the treadmill, as he 
deserves, instead of being actually in pocket by the whole transaction. 
For, of course, the sale of the Spiritual Magazine (probably for the first 
time in its career) must have been, this month, very profitable. “ Yes, 
but then,” says some one, “‘he wished it to be distinctly unde A. 
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time, and if the others did not come forward he should have to drop 
it? So that, you sec, instead of the libel being done, as the Deputy 
Recorder said, for no profit, it looks very like a desperate attempt to 
keep a sinking publication on its legs. As for CoLEMAN’s saying that 
in his letter to the Zimes he meant “that he could prove’’—not the 
libel for which he was being prosecuted, but quite irrelevant matters ; 


if he wishes us to believe that, he must want to be classed under both | 


the acknowledged species of the common genus “ Spiritualist ’’— 
species which I will quote scientifically as the K. and F. Fldneuri. 
Look at Coneman’s conduct throughout the whole case—his letter to 
the Times, his attempt to postpone the trial, with hints of forthcoming 
justification, the impudent assertion that his use of asterisks was in- 
tended to remove the scandal, and, finally, his abject apology—so 
abject it seems surprising how even he could descend to it: look at 
these, and say what there is to excuse the sentence passed by Mr. 
CuamBers! ‘That sentence means, in so many words, that henceforth 
a wealthy scoundrel may slander his neighbour for fifty pounds. 
for the Deputy Recorder, what can you say about a man with such a 





As } 


greedy credulity that he “is inclined to believe in spiritualism, though | 
he hasn’t seen any of it’? It is evident that his present duties are | 


beyond his capacity, and the sooner the authorities find him a substi- 
tute the better for the dignity of the civic administration. I may add 
that CoLeman’s counsel, Mr. Cuampers, is no connection of Mr. 


CuamBers the Deputy Recorder, for I have met with people, who, at | 


a loss to account otherwise for the decision, enquired if there were such 
a relationship. It is better, however, it should be known that justice 
failed through folly, not through favour. 

I sai last week I had not seen the Argosy. I had a treat in store, 
for Sanpys’s illustration, to Miss Rossetri’s not very smooth verses, is 
very fine, though badly printed, andin parts not well rendered. ‘The 
back-ground is brought-up badly, and is as close as the figure, if not 
closer, to the eye. Really, the magazine is not a bad sixpenn’orth— 
far more readable than the Cornhill. I’m glad to see the colour of the 
wrapper has been altered. But the Argosy, doing as well as it does, 
might look a little better yet in the matter of printing, etc. It caw be 
done—witness a purely class publication like Mr. Trcrrmeien’s 
Poultry Book. It is published at a shilling to be sure, but then its 
circulation is only calculated for a class. Yet its typography is excel- 
lent, its illustrations specimens of colour-printing, and its mattcr 
sound as well as interesting (which is more than one can say for all 
natural-historical-writings or magazine articles). 

Tue news from Jamaica is coming-in now, and the statements of 
unprejudiced commissioners are strongly in favour of Eyre—of course, 
I den’t include the Star among the unbiassed, its correspondent being 
one of the counsel engaged on the Gorpon side—a curious selection of 
a correspondent, if the Star’s object was impartiality. ‘The letters of 
the Daily Telegraph commissioxer are the best of the lot, graphic, yet 
to the point; amusing, yet not egotistic. How original—how much 
more lifelike—is this, compared with the old-fashioned dry and tough 
reporting. It is like photography to portrait painting—as superior as 
Messrs. J. and C. Watkins’s photo. of Grant, the new President of 
the R.A., to their copy of his portrait painted by himself some years 
since—‘“‘ as sunlight unto moonlight.” , 

As I was strolling down, Duke-street, Manchester-square, the other 
day, I dropt in to see the carvings of Mr. Gerrard Rozinson, a self- 
taught genius, whose Chevy Chase sideboard, which has attracted the 
attention of the cognoscenti at various exhibitions, is on view there. It 
is a fine work, and there are some other capital things in the shop, 
which well repaid me for my visit, though town is beginning to fill 
wrarenmnennly well at this early season, and there is plenty to be done 
and soen. 


TO MARY ANN. 
A Domestic Porm. 


WueEn morning gilds the pearly lawn, 
And sunlit skies you scan, : 
When night’s dark curtains are withdrawn, 
Arise, my Mary Ann! 
When chanticleer proclaims the day, 
And rosy glow the skies, 
When all the stars have fled away, 
My Mary Anw, arise! 


When, that the day is coming soon, 
A thousand signs declare, 

Oh! don your kirtle and your shoon, 
And steal adown the stair. 


But by my chamber door abide, 


through his counsel, that he had nothing to do with that period ie MT To do this hest of mine: 
Very likely ; but did not CoLeman get up at a spiritual meeting, geme-|. (~\2\ You'll find I’ve put my boots outside— 
month or so ago, and say he had supported the magazine for # mas or Oh! take them down to shine! | 
Ld (Qiry =F: : 
Nae” 
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A PANTOMIME WITH A PURPOSE. 


Ir has often been a source of wonder to us‘that the “comic business” 
with which our pantomimes conclude, should be so utterly devoid of 


anything like logical sequence. ; 1 
the comic scenes just as it does in the case of the introduction ? 
ig a specimen of which might be done on the principle we suggest :— 


HARLEQUIN JOHN MILDMAY ; 
OR, 
Tux Demon GALVANISM AND THE Farry oF THE STILL WATERS. 


(Comic Business.) 


HARLEQUIN... ‘ od Mr. Joun MitpMay. 
CoLUMBINE - al si .. Mrs Mirpmay. 
Harequina (deceived bg Clown) .. Mrs. Srernuo.p. 
PANTALOON a3 re .. Mr. Porter. 


PoLicEMAN Mr, GIMLert. 
| AND 


CLowN .. es oe as .. Capt. HAWKES~ERE 
| Scengs 1.—2Room im Harlequin's home. Trip, Harixqurn, Commmsine, 


and Har.EQuina. 
Enter Crown followed by PAntatoon. 


Ciown.—Oh, my eye! if I ain’t found alot of Galvanic: Navigation | 


Company’s Shares! 
PantTaLoon.—Good boy, Joey, good boy! Give us a bit, Joey! 


[ Dodders,. 


Crown (tripping him up).—Sit down! (Bieter Poriceman, who watchem 
them.) Now there’s one for you, and there’s one for me, and there's |’ 
one for you, and there's one for me, and there’s one for you (hitting: |, 
him in the eye). (Sees Policeman.) Howdedoo, Mr. Po-liceman? See | 

! 


what I’ve. [Showing scrip certificates, 
Po iceman (tho feels eallediupon to say something smart).—Move hon! 
CLown.—Shan’t. If yerdon’t go away I'll smash yer! 
Taking up massive marble chimney piece. 
PanTatoon.— Yes, that’s right, Joey! Smash him! smash him! 


[Ctown smashes. Poxicemay, and. then blows him out of a thirty-two. |, 
5 Be voacing ' 


pounder whieh. happens: te be handy, Exit 
vengeance. 
Enter-Corumsrme. Posture. 
Ciown.—Oh, ’ere’s a lovely gal! (He expresses violent love, but she 
affects to be coy.) I loves yer to substraction! 
[ Steals her bonnet, shawl, thimble, gloves, watch, the side springs from 
her boots, her back hair and respirator. 


Enter Harwtrauin, who expresses revenge. CLown runs after COLUMBINE, 

who evades his grasp, and Clown runs into arms of HARLEQUINA. 
Cirown.—Hollo! here’s another guy ! 

[Harvequina in dumb show implores CLown to listen to her addresses. 
CiLown firmly but respectfully declines. Hantequina stamps with 
rage, but CLown ts adamant. She implores him in dwmb show to 
return her letters, but he refuses. 


Enter PANTALOON. 
(N.B.—In the original piece Pantaloon ts Columbine’s brother, but in this 
edition of tt he isn’t.) 
Pantatoon.—Oh, Joey! Here’s a nice little gal! 
( poking her in the ribs)—e’k! c’k! sly dog, Joey! 
[Hartequina slaps him on the face, and then slaps Crown, and exit. 
Clown slaps Panratoon, thinking that PANTALOON slapped him. 


Enter Po.iceman. 
Crown.—Move hon, or I’ll smash yer ! 
PanraLoon.— Yes, that’s right! Smash him, Joey! Smash him! 
[They chop him into small pieces. Exit PouiceMan, vowing vengeance. 


Scanz 2.—Clown’s apariment. Trip Haruequin and CoLumBine. 


Enter Crown wheeling PANTALOON. 

Crown.—Now then, who wants to buy any Galvanic Navigation 
Company’s shares ? 

Pantatoon.—I do, Joey. Ido! Ido! How much, J oey ? 
CLown.—Five thousand pounds, seven ounces, and a bushel and a 
arf. [ Knoek. 

PantaLoon.—Here’s a customer, J oey. 

CLown.—Show the gentleman in. 


a . Enter H nam, gueneet as @ customer. 

JLOWN.—Now, sir, w can i 

ag Le t come for to go for to bring for to 
[HARLEQUIN intimates that he wants some Galvanic Navigation shares. 

Crown.—-Show the gentleman some shares. 

[Shows him several patls full. HAn.ErQuin expresses dissatisfaction, and 
tnststs upon having Harlequina’s letters, CLOWN eventually produces 
them, and exit Hantequm. 


Enter Pouiceman. 
CLown (ina great rage).—Move hon, or I’ll smash yer! 


C’k, my dear— 








Why not let a drama run through |}, 
Here | 





Pantatoon.—Yes, that’s right, smash him, Jooy! Smash him! 
[Clown runs him through with a red-hot poker, then Crown and Pan- 
TALOON tear him limb from limb. Exit POLICEMAN vowing vengeance. 


Scans 3.—Harlequin’s home. 
of guests. Pas de deux, Mr. ond Mus, MiupMay. 


Enter PANTALOON tn ridiculous evening dress. 

Pantratoon.—Oh dear, oh dear! I wish Joey would come. 
Spangles, it’s getting awfully slow. 

“Ht anreeameetasies to Pantaloon).—Yes, this wretched half hour before 
dinner. How shall we amuse them? 

PanTaLoom——Show them some conjuring. 

Har.equam—I will. (Aloud). Ha—hem—have you seen my now 
trick ? Simplest thing in the world. Observe, I take this table which 
has nothing om it, Talap it thus, and a magnificent diner @ la russe 

Guests. offer their arms, tar their reapective ladies, and 


I say 


" . . 

prepare to io it.) No, yendon’t. Slap! and it disappears again. 

Not.bad,, is it ? [Giests don't seem to sce it. 
Sunvanr.—Mr. Joey: . 


EnterCiowee., Heruns at everybody, Kisses all tha ladies, upsets all the 
gentlemen, picks. them up im the usual way, knocks them down again, 
they get up—rally. 

Ciawan—Well, Mr. Spangles, here we aro again. 
Enter PotieEeMan. 
Poniceman.—Yos, and here we are-again. I want you. Charge of 


forgery. 


CLown.—If yer don’t move hon, ll sma-— 
Poxiceman.—No you don’t, [ Handougs him, 
Enter Tue Farry ov tae Sturt Warsrs. 
No longer through the town shall Mildmay roam, 
Come all of you unto my fairy home! 


Trip, HamiEaum and CeLumBing. Ballet 


a 


er ge 


t 
[Steme changes to Realms ef Unapproachable Stiliness, with Real Still 


Waters!!! Rally, Coloured fire: 
Cuxtain. 





PUTTING A GOOD BACE ON IT. 


A repornrof'a meeting of a Conservative Building Association in 
Herefordshire, in the Hereford Times of last month, throws some light 
on the bold front which that party is able to show on a very small 
foundation. We extract a portion of the discussion :— 

‘‘Mr. SHELLARD asked if he were correct in supposing, according to the printed 
conditions, that every building member was restricted from coming within four feet 
of his boundary line on each side. ; 

‘* After some consultation among the gentlemen representing the society, an 
answer was given in the affirmative. 

‘*Mr. SueLLarp: Then there must be eight feet between each plot’ 

** Lord RANELAGH said that was no doubt the case according to the plan and con- 
ditions. 

‘*Mr. SHELLARD: On your smallest allotments you stipulate that no house shall be 
built of less value than £225, and you will find that the extreme width of those 
allotments is 17 feet 6 inches ; taking from that 8 feet, you have only 9 feet 6 inches 
left on which to build a house which you specify must be of tho value of £225.” 


No wonder they talk about having a stake in the country when they 
can get buildings of such value erected on lease on such small plots 
of ground. But they must expect the tenants who have to run up 
the houses will run down their landlords. 





The Cattle Plague. 


A rRiznD in the country sends us the last thing about the Cattle 
Plague. (Of course, we must talk about that to be in fashion now.) 
A butcher applied to a Petty Sessions in Cambridgeshire for leave to 
remove a certain fat pig in order to kill it. The chairman (he was a 
parson) informed him that leave could not be granted (or grunted, if 
you like, as it was about a pig), but that he might have permission to 
kill the animal where it was—but he must not remove the skin! Shado 
of Elia! Tutelary Genius of crackling! Imagine skinning a pig. We 
have heard of the shaving of one by a certain personage, but even that 
was shear nonsense. We have, however, another still more extraordi- 
nary story about the Cattle Plague. Will our readers believe that a 
Mr. Bateman, at an anti-Ritualism meeting held at Hanley in York- 
shire last month, actually stated that it was a judgment on the country 
for not opposing the Maynooth Grant? Really the disease scems to 
have spread to the donkeys. 





Going, Going, Very Cheap! 
A person called James Tayior, a “comic” singer, put himself up 
to auction before a doubtless select gathering of publicans and music- 
hall keepers at Glasgow the other day. Strange to say, he was even- 
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tually knocked down. Weshould have thought he had gone too lew | 


for that. 
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BY BEAUTY’S SIGHS ?” 


Clara (who is going out shopping) :—“ AUNTIE, DEAR, WHAT 81ZE SHALL I GET YOUR GLOVES ?”’ 
Aunt Maria (complacently) :—“ Ou, MY DEAR, GET ME THE SAME AS .YOUR OWN. THERE CAN’T BE MUCH DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OUR 


SIZES, EITHER IN BOOTS OR GLOVES!” 








ODE .TO SPRING. 
Gentie March, benignant thing! 
Come with early frosts of Spring, 
Come with rain, and come with snow, 
And with wind—oh, blow it—blow! 


Come with frost-nipt flowers that try 
All in vain to ope an eye, ; 
Come with sleet, and come with gale, 
Come—and be, of course, all hail! 


Come with sweet rheumatic twinge ae 
To each stiffened nervous Binge 

Rack my back, my arms, my knees, 

Come and give me tortures, please. 


Come with chilblains, come with chaps, 
Come, and think you’re welcome, p’rhaps. 
Come—correct me, if I’m wrong— 

Ain’t you coming it too strong ? 


TO BE SOLD! 


We wish to call the attention of the Anti-Slavery Society to a case 
of the sale of a human being going on under their very noses. It is 
to be found in an advertisement in the Daily Telegraph, of the 
23rd ultimo :— ) 

A CHILD’S CAUL for SALE, £2.—Apply by letter, to A. W., 4, A . Also 
a single person as Companion Lodger. Terms moderate. Apply by letter at 
the above address. 

Here is evidently a single person for sale on moderate terms, as well 
as a child’s caul, and the Society should feel called on to interfere, 
their boast being that not a single person in England can be bought or 
sold, whereas here is a case in point. 











THE MYSTERY OF THE OAK CHEST. 


Tue Lapy ALIcIA DE VERE had been left an orphan under the most 
extraordinary circumstances—to be explicit, by the death, at various 
periods, of her father and her mother. The former had been a wealthy 
hosier in Chepe, in the days when Chepe ‘was dear. He had been 
raised to’the dignity of Mayor, and had been so great and famous a 
man in his day that Srr ALURED DE VERE wooed the hosier’s daughter 
and made her his bride, very properly at St. Bride’s Church, in Fleet. 
It was averred of the scandalous that Sir ALURED was more enamoured 
of the fair lady’s prospects than her person. : 

Grievously, therefore, was he disappointed—if that rumour was true 
—when, upon the death of the reputed rich merchant, it was found 
that his wealth was chimerical, and that, in fact, he was much in debt, 
and all his assets were his stock in trade and the furniture of his 
house, which latter he bequeathed to Str ALURED’s spouse, and which 
Sir Aturep, for fear of the creditors, carried out of the house ere the 
breath ofthe old merchant was fairly out of his body. 

But a houseful of old furniture was not that for which he had wed 
AticrA, and so he began to behave awe he her, and to speak scorn- 
fully at her, and in other ways make her life a misery. 

‘“‘ Alacke!’’ said that fair lady one day, when she sat, as she fancied 
alone, at her broidery frame. ‘ Alacke! had my father but died rich 
and left us something handsome, my husband might still love me!”’ 

The old Nance, the Lapy Aticra’s nurse, who had tended her from 
childhood, and was currently reported to be imbecile and in her second 
childhood, chanced to be in the chamber unperceived. 

“And who said your noble father did not die wealthy, sweet 
child ?”’ said the old woman. 

“Nay, Nancy, my nurse, his empty coffers spake for themselves !’’ 

“Now nay, again, sweet nurseling,” said the old woman, “ knows’t 
thou the oak chest which wont to stand in thy father’s attic ?”’ 

nate by my troth! Marry, and doth it not now stand in our fuel- 
ce 
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“WHO IS NOT MOVED BY BEAUTY’S SIGHS ?” 


Clara (who is going out shopping) :— AUNTIE, DEAR, WHAT SIZE SHALL I GET YOUR GLOVES 
Aunt Maria (complacently) :—‘‘OH, MY DEAR, GET ME THE SAME AS YOUR OWN. 


SIZES, EITHER IN BOOTS OR GLOVES!” 





GeEnTLE March, benignant thing! 
Come with early frosts of Spring, 
Come with rain, and come with snow, 
And with wind—oh, blow it—blow ! 


Come with frost-nipt flowers that try 
All in vain to ope an eye, 

Come with sleet, and come with gale, 
Come—and be, of course, all hail! 


Come with sweet rheumatic twinge 1 , 
To each stiffened nervous hinge— 

Rack my back, my arms, my knees, 

Come and give me tortures, please. 

Come with chilblains, come with chaps, 

Come, and think you’re welcome, p’rhaps. 
Come—correct me, if I’m wrong— 

Ain't you coming it too strong ? 


TO BE SOLD! 


We wish to call the attention of the Anti-Slavery Society to a case 
of the sale of a human being going on under their very noses. It is 
to be found in an advertisement in the Daily Telegraph, of the 


23rd ultimo :— : 
CHILD’S CAUL for SALE, £2.—Apply wy letter, to A. W., 4, A————.._ Also 
a single person as Companion . Terms moderate. Apply by letter at 
the above address. 


Here is evidently a single person for sale on moderate terms, as well 
as a child’s caul, and the Society should feel called on to interfere, 
their boast being that not a single person in England can be bought or 
sold, whereas here is a case in point. , 
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THERE CAN’T BE MUCH DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OUR 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OAK CHEST. 


Tuer Lapy ALIciA DE VERE had been left an orphan under the most 
extraordinary circumstances—to be explicit, by the death, at various 
periods, of her father and her mother. The former had been a wealthy 
hosier in Chepe, in the days when Chepe was dear. He had been 
raised to the dignity of Mayor, and had been so great and famous a 
man in his day that Srr ALURED DE VERE wooed the hosier’s daughter 
and made her his bride, very properly at St. Bride’s Church, in Fleet. 
It was averred of the scandalous that Sir ALURED was more enamoured 
of the fair lady’s prospects than her person. 

Grievously, therefore, was he disappointed—if that rumour was true 
—when, upon the death of the reputed rich merchant, it was found 
that his wealth was chimerical, and that, in fact, he was much in debt, 
and all his assets were his stock in trade and the furniture of his 
house, which latter he bequeathed to Str ALURED’s spouse, and which 
Sir ALvRED, for fear of the creditors, carried out of the house ere the 
breath of the old merchant was fairly out of his body. 

But a houseful of old furniture was not that for which he had wed 
Auicta, and so he began to behave harshly to her, and to speak scorn- 
fully at her, and in other ways make her life a misery. 

‘“‘ Alacke!’’ said that fair lady one day, when she sat, as she fancied 
alone, at her broidery frame. ‘ Alacke! had my father but died rich 
and left us something handsome, my husband might still love me!”’ 

The old Nance, the Lapy Aticra’s nurse, who had tended her from 
childhood, and was currently reported to be imbecile and in her second 
childhood, chanced to be in the chamber unperceived. 

“And who said your noble father did not die wealthy, sweet 
child ?’’ said the old woman. 

“ Nay, Nancy, my nurse, his empty coffers spake for themselves !”’ 

“Now nay, again, sweet nurseling,” said the old woman, “‘ knows’t 
thou the oak chest which wont to stand in thy father’s attic ?”’ 

ante by my troth! Marry, and doth it not now stand in our fuel- 
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“‘Hast ever looked therein, my child?’ said the old crone, | had three half-quarterns runnin’ as hot as she could drink’em. So 
mysteriously. I’m very careful about carts through a-knowin’ my danger, as the 
That was enough! The Lapy Atrcta flew down the winding stair | Sayin’ is. 
to the very basement of the mansion. With infinite trouble she made I says, “I calls it a downright tamperin’ with Providence the way | 
her way through the fuel-cellar to the remote corner where the oak | as they drives about here ;” but what is worse than al] is them livery 
chest stood. Sorely she bruised her delicate fingers and broke her | stablekeepers a-breakin’-in their horses, as is their business, but not 


filbert nails in forcing up the heavy lid. But at last it rose. the airy railins as they did opposite the week afore last, and pinned 
The Lapy Anicra looked into it—gave one piercing shriek and fell | the old gentleman up in the doorway as lives next door but three, and 
was out a-takin’ his airin’s, as is his ’abits, though that lame as to be 





on the floor in a swoon. 
What had she discovered ? | reduced to a walkin’-stick and umberella to get along, as makes my | 
Three large black-beetles and a slug. | heart come in my mouth whenever I sees him cross the street, as a 
buteher’s cart will be the end on some day, as sure as ever it ’appens, 
Taz Eyp. as ’appen it will. 


= Well, to see that break as they calls it, and a break it was, for it | 
7 smashed in them airy rails as if they was nothin’, and to see that 
MRS. BROWN ABOUT. TOWN. young horse a-strugglin’ down in that airy, as was very nigh the 
| . death of the manservant a-goin’ out for the coals, as he must have fell 
I was a-stayin’ with Mrs. Cuapwicx, as was down with rheumatic upon if he'd been a minute sooner. 
fever, and my own first cousin, and iives housekeeper to a family near As to that ’orse there wasn’t no csticatin’ him till they throwed 
the Marble Arch, as you can see the park from the top winders if you | down trusses of straw as brought him up to the level of the pavement, — 
puts your head out far enough, though it’s not a thing as I should | as was split to bits, and must have been the death of amy one as was | 
think of doin’ myself, for it looks bad, and well I knows how easy it | under, It’s a mercy it wasn’t a perambulator and twins, as ’appened 
is to get a crick in the neck, as Mrs. Cuapwick did herself a-leanin’ in Portman-square, as nothin’ would haye saved but the horse 
from the top winder a-tryin’ to see the Princess or WALEs brought | a-slippin’ hisself and breakin’ his leg, as was slaughtered on the spot, 
into London; not the one as I can just remember parted from her | anda disgustin’ sight, and did not ought to be allowed ,carried through 
husband, bein’ faults of both sides, through her bein’ addicted to | the streets on them carts, as gives me that turn as I ean’t bear to see ; 
liquor, and him a downright wagabone, as I'd have brought to his and as to breakin’ horses, why can’t they do it in them country lancs, 
senses pretty quick if he’d been a husband of mine. I means the | as is fit places for them till they knows how to. behave theirselves in 
present one, aS seems a nice young couple, and gettin’ their family | the streets. 
about ’em, as is pr’aps as well, though Brown is sometimes a bit| And to sce the father of families knocked down by errand carts, 2s 
huffy about the money as they costs; but I always says, ‘“‘Whatdo never looked up agin, and the housemaid at the corner of the Edge- 
it signify how much they have if they do but spend it proper?” as of | ware-road steppin’ out of the "bus, through bein’ her day out, and 
course they do, like their gracious Majesty their ma, as must give | never even spoke, as 1 do believe must have been one of them penny 
away millions, let alone what she spends, for we all knows as | ones, though I must say the three-horse is the pleasantest to ride in, 
money is like dressin’, it’s no good if it ain’t spread about, as the | but did ought to be careful. 
sayin’ is. | As to them 'busmen they gets desperate no doubt, not as that man 
Well, as I was a-sayin’, Mrs. Cuapwiex and me was a-settin’ at | did ought to have swore at me the way he did for stoppin’ him short 
that very parlour winder, through the family bein’ away, with the | in the middle of Oxford-street last week. 
blinds open and all done up in newspapers and brown Holland, and “Do you wish to alight here?” says he. “ No,” says I. 
her down-stairs for the first time. “What is it, then?” says he. “Don’t drive so fast,” says I, 
I says, ‘‘ ANN Cuapwicx, you seems to have a decal of traffic about | “you'll be the death of some one.” 
here.” She says, “ Believe me, Martua Brown, or believe me not, | I never heard anythin’ like that man’s remarks over my head to 
my life is a terror to me, that it is, through them wehicles as invests | the coachman, let alone the names he called me to my face, a-takin’ 
the place, as the sayin’ is. _ advantage of me bein’ alone in the ’bus, as I took his number ; but, law 
I says, “You don’t say so.” She says, “I do; for,” she ‘says, | bless you, what's the use of that ? who’s to go and waste a whole day 
‘what with buses and wans, to say nothin’ of cabs as is overloaded | a-punishin’ of him, as is only punishin’ his wife and children after 
a-comin’ tearin’ along like mad, as is enough for to shake the house | ali? but certainly it is hurtful to the feelin’s to be called them 
down with their rumblins, the place is like perpetual earthquakes.” | epitaphs as belongs by rights to the beasts of the field, as the 
“Well,” I says, “since I’ve been here, as is now hard on three | gayin’ is. 
wecks, I’ve been quite took a-back to see how things goes on,asI, ‘Well, I says, it’s a-blessin’ as Parliament is a-scttin’, because 
shouldn’t have thought would have been allowed in the West-end, pr’aps if they knock one of them down they'd ’ave a act at once as 
with a alderman livin’ in the street, as is his duty to look after them | would be down on them furious drivins; but I will say as the police 
things.” : ; . | did ought for to take up every cart as hasn’t got the name wrote out- 
Tor really they don’t pay no more attention than nothin’ when ' side in a audible way, and in my opinion them tradesmen’s carts, as 
they drives, and I’ve been splashed from head to foot myself with | is left at airy doors unprotected, and the young man a-wastin’ of his 
nothin’ but abuse if you says a word, and bits of boys a-drivin’ as | time andthe cook's too at the kitchen-door, didn’t ought to be allowed; 
can’t have no power over the horse, as I see one myself in a butcher's | not as I’ve any objection to them friendly chats as has led to ’appy 
cart drive that violent, and no redress through the name not bein’ | matches, as the sayin’ is, but that ain’t the time nor place, and pr'aps 
wrote on ‘em at all, and never at the back, as they did ought to be, | the children’s dinner obliged to be late through the joint not a-comin’, 
for to be able to indemnify them a-lashin’ the horse like mad for to | as throws everyone out. . 
escape the consequences, as knocked down a old woman in Quebec- | As to them dust-carts they’re a downright pestilence, and so is 
street a-goin’ to the Edgeware-road on a errand as she required, and = ’avin’ in coals, as did ought to be done like the sweeps and scavengers, 
as luck would have it the wheel come off, or must have scrunched her early in the mornin’; for I’ve heard Mrs. Cuapwick say often as the 
into anatomy. sa . drawin’-room has been filled with coal dust through next door ’avin’ 
I says, “I wouldn’t live in such a place if you was to crown me;” in their coals about eleven o’clock with the windows open on a fine 
for well I remembers many years ago a-goin’ with a friend of mine mornin’, and a clean toilet-cover reg’lar begrimed, to say nothin’ of 
in the name of Mrs. Apams, as did families’ washin’ at Peckham for | white counterpanes and bed-furniture. 
to take it home.~; . '  J’m sure I’d have everythin’ black if I lived at the West-end, for it’s 
It was more for the ride than the pleasure as made me go with her | downright beastly, and no wonder families keeps down in the country 
to a house near Fitzroy-square, with as steady a man to drive as ever as long as ever they can; not as I should care to do it; but really 
you see, and however he kep’ on I can’t think, for he had nothin’ to if things go on as they are there won't be no livin’ in London, for we 
set on but the edge of a clothes-basket as projected in front, and I had | shall all be run over and poisoned with dirt, as you must eat a peck | 
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nothin’ better than a perch for myself, as may suit a bird, but on afore you dies, as the sayin’ is; but it’s my opinion as them as 

don’t me. ; lives in London must eat many a bushel, as may account for parties 
Well, we was in Tottenham-court-road as they calls it, as isridikerlous, a-gettin’ so tremenjous stout, as Mrs. Cuapwick have done lately, 

through it’s bein’ a downright paved street, as well I knows the hard- for what don’t poison fattens, as the sayin’ is. 

ness on, when if three roughs didn’t come along their wrong side ; 

Upeeeats shoutin’ = tremenjous. Our man pulls out of their way, 

and run slap agin a ’buss with a coal waggon behind. I heard a . 

crack, I felt a jolt, over I went, and if it hadn't been as it was linen Moral Sentiment for Lovers of Progress. 

as fell on me I should have been a pancake for flatness. Praise of the past at the expense of the present, usually comes 
If you’d seen the way as that were broke, shipwrecks was a fool to it, | from persons who have been born a century or two too late. Those 

and poor M rs. Apams that doubled up with her little finger put out, | who are behind the age are naturally the most tempted to give it a 

as I didn’t think we should never straighten her agin, though she | kick. 
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PROGRESS. 


By ONE wHo DOESN T KNOW WHAT IT IS. 








Procress is a mighty thing— 
This at least’s the current notion ; 
Poets all the praises sing 
Of the world’s perpetual motion. 
‘* Nought can ever check the tide 
Of the onward rolling ages!”’ 
So they say; and view with pride 
History’s progressive pages. 


| 


Progress vanquishes all foes ; 
Time is at a stand-still never; 
Each new year new triumphs knows ; 
We are better off than ever. 
Oh, the age is very great ; 
Still it is not less a fact I 
Somehow, have become of late 
Temporis laudator acti. 
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Progress is net to my mind ; 
Though the world be onward moving, 
I care little when I find 
That my state is not improving. 
If with time to keep its pace 
Fortune's constantly refusing, 
‘Who can feel that in the race 
He is otherwise than losing ? 


Progress! once I deemed it true! 
Prospects once were bright and smiling, 
Friends were many, foes were few, 
Tradesmen civil and beguiling! 
Funds and hopes—a plenteous share— 
One by one I’ve seen them dwindle! 
Progress! pshaw! the whole affair 
Is one grand gigantic swindle! 


What to me has Progress brought ? 
Disappointment and confusion! 
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~ a | ~~ A Faith, the very name means nought 
Ronn” But mere mockery and delusion ! 
THOSE SCOTCHMEN ARE SO DRY! Let some bard's sistem rhymes ' 
Donald (who was taking something at a friend’s expense last night) :—“ En, Hymn her praise and chaunt her glories, 
mon! 1F I’p KENN’D I SHOULD BE SAE DRY THIS MORNING, I’pD JUST HA TAKEN eo Tr back ie Te old times, 
MAIR TO DRINK LAST NIGHT!” re I trusted such vain stories. 





reel 
Nicnouas had had too much to drink over night, though, goodness 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. knows, it was only a casual glass of sherry wine, and stood him by 


ANTIGIPATIONS OF THE DERBY, AND Propuecy For THE University | 2 relative, for the matter of that. 
Boat Races. Who are the First Three ? 


The Prophet’s gaze cannot tell you at present, my noble sportsmen; 


PECKHAN. ; 
Tue poet Campsett, than whom I am sure a more energetic bard | but would only advise you not to put your money on Lord Lyon. 
one a little less generally read than he used to be, has remarked I 
“Tis the sunset of life gives us mystical lore, Ha! ha! 
And coming events cast their shadows afore!’’ I see a multitude, a mighty multitude—ever so many coves, in 


Such are my own sentiments, although the old man is still worth half- | point of fact, from Britannia’s Hope and Cambria’s Pride, standing 
a-dozen sunsets any day in the week. This period, however, is that | on the paddle-box and smoking of a princely Havannah, down to the 
which is alluded to casual by another bard to the effect that | promiscuous stoker and the low bargee. 
Old experience did attain | I see the noble river, Father Thames. 
To something like prophetic strain.” | Hail to the Prophet’s gaze, ye noble Father Thames! 
The “ prophetic strain’’ of Nicuoxas is “ something like!” Ha! ha! 

In this the First Number of the Third Volume G the New Serious These are the children of Cambridge, that splendid old Alma Mater 
the Prophet will take a comprehensive glance (like a bird) over the | at which Nicuotas did not receive the greater portion of his early 
sportive world, and tell you what I see there. If you like, Sir, you education. : 2 , 
can put it in the form of a Vision, and calling of it Yonder sit the sons of Oxford, a famous University, to which the 

Tue Pr *D same personal remark applies. ; 
CREST ¢ DURAN. They’re off! The Prophet shouts like a good’un. It is a glorious 
I. struggle! Well rowed, thou plucky Cantabs! Bravo, thou strong 

Ha! ha! : : Oxonians! 

I see a multitude, a mighty multitude—ever so many coves, in Who has won ? 

t of fact, from Britannia’s Hope and Cambria’s Pride, riding on Wouldst ye know, thou sportive public? Then gaze upon the 
orseback and smoking of a princely Havannah, down to the promis- | rosette worn by Nieuotas after the race, one of two which he brought 
cuous Welsher and the casual tout. down with him so as to be prepared for whatever might happen! 

I see a broad and open heath, truly spacious, and affording an | Gaze upon that rosette, and ye know the winner. 
eligible er for the favourite old English sport of running the | 
Derby n y: ITI. 

The Prophet's gaze stretches far and wide. I see them—at last, at| Ha! ha! 
last! They’re off! I see a multitude, a mighty multitude—ever so many coves, in 


Who has won ? point of fact, but Britannia’s Hope and Cambria’s Pride is not present, 
The Prophet’s gaze suddenly becomes cloudy and obscure, as if| and (accordingly) is not smoking of a princely Havannah. In fact, 
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take it as a whole, the crowd is rather a low one than principally 
composed of men of rank and title. | 
weer thou know what mysterious purpose has brought them | 
ither ? 
“We wouldst,”’ ye answer. Listen to your Nicuoras. Perhaps | 
you think it is the fight between Macs and Goss? Perhaps you 
would like a tip? | 
No, thou credulous subscribers ! | 
Look at yonder couple! ’ Tis they! | 
The Prophet's gaze outvies that of the ordinary eagle as he bends 
his glittering orbs upon a public place in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, and marks the merry sport. | 
THEY ARE PLAYING AT KnuRR AND SPELL. 
Ha! ha! NICHOLAS. 


A Glasgow correspondent is thanked, and shall be attended to next 


week. 
I have a good thing for the Two Thousand. 


| 
| 








Ol Ehuns. 


WE haven’t met, old boy, for years— 
For years! Why, you may say for ages? 
And you've been in the Carbineers, 
And I have been among the sages. 
Of British wrongs in foreign 
You’ve been the fortunate redresser ; 
I, at King’s College in the Strand, 
Have been a sort of sub-professor. 


When we were lads—alas, the days !— 
MATHEWS was new in his vocation, 
You looked to SuaksPpEareE for your plays, 
And PLANCcHE® was an innovation. 
You had your dinner at your club, 
An English dinner, good and gory, 
(For which you'd finely up to dub), 
And were a Whig or else a Tory. 


And now! we’re neither this nor that, 
GLADSTONE’S not quite in error, is he ? 
BRIGHT sometimes says a something pat ;* 
And one’s not always pleased with Dizzy. 
Then English dinners—very plain ! 
About this time far better we know, 
Confound old port—we’ll have champagne, 
With dinner at the Solferino. 


Dinner, Chartreuse, and a cigar ; 

What then? One thing that never fails is 
The theatre ;—it’s a little far— 

But still we'll say the Prince of Wales’s. 
There’s no burlesque—that I'll engage— 

Has puns so plentifully spilt on, 
And there’s no actress on the stage 

As piquante as fair Marie WItton. 


And there’s Soctety—it’s odd 
If we, two sons of “ Oxford College,”’ 
Don’t quite appreciate young Joun Cuopp— 
An old acquaintance you'll acknowledge. 
Last, off to Evans’s, which brings 
Old memories back with every “ tatur ;’’ 
Where we can talk—while Srpnry sings— 
About old times at Alma Mater. 


It’s bosh to laud the past—that’s poz! 
Of bygone things who'd be regretter, 
Why Byron is what PLancnk was: 
The world’s no worse—if it’s no better. 
And we who haven’t met for years, 
Don’t deal in sentimental folly : 
Truce to regrets and sighs and tears : 
We'll make a night on’t, and be jolly! 


French Intelligence. 


Ir is stated that green peas have made an abundant appearance in 
the restaurants at Paris. ‘The French get their peas from Algeria now, 
which accounts for it. And really they ought to get some peas from 
there, for it has supplied them with war long enough. 


—-— ——— ————— --—— —— -<- 


* No allusion to his recent speech on Ireland. 


—E ———— _-— 


Tue Turory or LEVITATION. 


Ir would be a mere waste of time to enumerate the instances in which 
mankind has come to gricf through apples. From the age of Apa to 
that of Sir Isaac Newton the seductive but indigestible pippin has 
been the instrument of woe to most people calling themselves human 
beings. It is to the latter example of its pernicious agency that we 
trace the popular and consequently erroneous theory called Gravita- 
tion. Biography tells us that the author of the “‘ Principia’ was one 
afternoon walking in his orchard—the only peculiarity, by the way, in 
which he seems to have resembled Hamuet’s father—when a common 
apple, by descending with great force and rapidity on his distracted 
globe of a head, perplexed the cerebral functions to such an extent 
that the principle of Gravitation was what came of it. Sir Isaac, who 
after all was justly punished for going into the open air without a hat 
and wig, fancied that he had found out some peculiar power of attrac- 
tion in the earth by which that apple descended instead of rising or 
remaining at its previous level. Had we been present at the time, our 
first impulse would have been to laugh consumedly ; our second would 
have been to do for his absurd theory exactly what the apple had done 
for him—i.e., to knock it on the head. ‘ Ikey,’’ we should have said, 
‘“‘this notion of yours is not bad by way ofa joke, but as a philosophical 
speculation it won't hold water. If the earth has a weakness for attract- 
ing apples, pray why should this apple in particular be selected, and 
why should all the others remain suspended? If youexamine the stalk 
you'll find it rotten, Ixey; and that is the cause of the accident, after 
all. When other stalks rot, other apples will fall; and perhaps in 
future you'll have sense enough to keep out of their way. In the 
meantime let us remind you that, if you have the slightest pretension 
to the name of a philosopher, you should never assign more than one 
cause for one effect. An apple falls; that’s the effect. The stalk is not 
strong enough to keep it from falling ; there’s your cause, IkBy.”’ 

This is precisely the method by which we should have nipt Gravita- 
tion in the bud ; but scarcely content with,so easy a victory, we should 
have gone on to suggest in our turn a principle directly opposed to 
that of Newron—the principle of Levitation. We should have taken 
the very illustration brought forward by our opponent, and asked him 
how it is possible for an apple-tree to rise one single inch above the 
soil without acting in evident opposition to his so-called law? All 
vegetation, in fact, gives a distinct contradiction to it ; and we cannot 
find a better proof of Levitation—the attracting power of the sky—than 
the instinct of growth in vegetables and human beings ; that irresistible 
yearning to leave the dull cold earth as far beneath as possible, and 
commune with stars on a footing of personal intimacy. 

The followers of Newren may argue that, although each day of 
growth takes our heads farther from the ground, we are never altogether 
able to isolate the soles of our feet from it. Our answer is, Why 
should wedo so? ‘The power of Levitation is limited; we never denied 
that. But its limitation is no proof of its non-existence. Moreover, 
there are two sides to this question. We will admit that people are 
not in the habit of walking about several inches above the ground ; 
can our adversaries prove that they often walk about several inches 
bencath it? Wedefy them. 

Believers in Gravitation would suppose, no doubt, that in the 
simplest shower of rain they have a convincing illustration of their 


theory. We implore these gentlemen to obtain an early lesson in 
natural science by taking a walk through the “long gray fields at 
night’”—if we may be allowed to quote from the works of the poet, 


Mr. Tznnyson—and watching the mist which arises from the earth in 
obedience to the law of Levitation. It is out of this vapour, we beg 
to inform them, that rainis made: and the fall of the latter depends 
entirely on the rise of the former. We have a lingering doubt in our 
own mind on the subject of rain. It appears to us that the small 
quantity of it which falls on this earth hardly accounts for the dense 
volumes of mist which are drawn tothe clouds. Is it not possible that 
a shower should occasionally rise—to the other side of the clouds, and 
force the inhabitants of the planets to put up their umbrellas ? 

We beg to leave this interesting question as a legacy to some un- 
born CoxwEL_—some GLAISHER of the future—and at the same time, 
to call the attention of the whole scientific world to our unassuming 
little theory of Levitation. 





Travellers’ Tales. 

Tue latest reports of the Palestine Exploration state that it has got 
as far as Tel Hum, by the 20th January. Well, we suppose that all 
travellers—even travellers in the Holy Land—must come to that 
at last. 





LE PREMIER PAS. 


A GORRESPONDENT wants to know whether the Duxe or SoMERSET 
is the Turnover so frequently advertised forin the Times. 
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HUNTING MEM. ~— ss «= 


e * he . . . . . 
If you want to give an old friend a great treat, set him to ride a great, rough, raw-boned, raking, rushamg, pulling, untiring, ticklish half-bred, 
vy with short pasterns, clipped legs, and no mouth, over a ‘lot of short jure. 











the benofit of Mi. Hany Comnt, whose sevete illness has for some time 
withdrawn him from the lyrie stage. ‘The programme begins with a 








FROM OUR STALL. | 








partic 
out the trip the immortal Mrs. B. abounds in that philosophy and 
those reflections which have rendered her beloved to somany. An 


MILLIE is the Latin for one in a thousand, ora thousandin one. But 
our MILLIE is only “‘ sweet and twenty,”” which is much too young to become 
a comic writer. But we could advise her! - 


} 
‘ Everyone will be: a to hear on ae ater. a. AntEnD a sup a i : ‘e egies the reir Cages 
RETCHLSY.: ‘ pega : eae follows, an e -whole ‘is wound up by the tavern scene from the 
Z - Egyptian Hall. oe va eg cmcetine’ Ticket-of-Leave Man, Such a prog e ought to ensure the success 
A (as NICHOLAS ,would , style it) Land and Water. Mr. which everyone — the un 
||. Sxerouxey, Rowever, only. introduces us.'to oho respected Indy on. 4 | 
|| Rash o€ Me Janna is odded'as a further aiachion,.cotmencing Ausers to Correspondents. 
vane Orpenns, wie of So Ses 9 ings and passing by 
Greenwich, —_ sunset, and I pomen a hermes sea.| Nora CREINA hopes we shail not crush her with an answer— 
After a peep at ogne, we are introduced e de il Rhine, “ Brusque replies, 
in a series of views all so good that it seems almost invidious to ‘At some we shies— . 
| icularise that ot the Lorelei Berg as an exquisite picture.. Through- But not at you, sweet Nora Creina. 
| 
! 





| agonising narrative about, sprats will bring tears to many 


eyes—of 
course we mean tears born of laughter—while those who love the 


_ worthy lady—and.who does not ?—will tremble to hear how her trip 


to Rosherville nearly lost her to them entirely, for who would. Mrs. 
Brown haye become, supposing her husband had carried to a successful 


~issue before Baron Wy.pe the case of Brown v. Brown? We 


need hardly say we wish the most popular of entertainers a prosperous 


season. 
The Prince or WALES, we are age to see, was so pleased with 
his evening’s amusement at the little theatre which bears his name, 
that last week he brought the Princess to enjoy the treat. This is a 
high honour to the little house in Totignham-street, for it is the first of 
the smaller theatres that Hér Royal Highness has honoured with her 
presence. The Royal party are reported to have been much interested 
and highly amused, and we are glad to hear it, for they must require 
a little ion of this sort amid all the starch of Court routine and 


oT his afternoon a performance will take place at Covent Garden for 
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L. L. D. asks a a riddle, and says, ‘“‘sold!’’ at the end. He should 
have said “old!’’ 'L. L. D. evidently can’t even be rude with any 
originality. 

W. E. A., Portsmouth, sends us a trifle—nescio quid as the classical 
would say—about “tobacco”? and “choose,” but it is so old that Fun 
eschews it. ! 

Declined with thanks—E. P. and H. M., Luton; J. S. and J. W., 
Glasgow ; Selvap, , averpants W. M., Belfast; M. W., Herts; C. R., 
Lincoln’s-inn; F. H. F., Birmingham; W. B. C.; W. P. B.; A hypo- 
chondriac; R. P. S. 
ne neneeeneneneeseeseeseseeeneeene 


. NOTICE.—From the commencement of this Volume will be pub- 
lished, in addition to the usual issue at One Penny, a Special Edition of 
each number at Twopence, carefully printed on superfine ash-grey toned 
paper. - Terms of Subscription :—Stamped, 13s. ; Unstamped, 8s. 8d. per 
annum. 

** Fun,”’ tous les Mercredis, chec Mussrs. W.S. Krrxkuanp et Cim., 
Rue de Richelieu, No. 27, Parts. 

















FROM OUR STALL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rip Van Winkle for the balmy shores of Manchester. 
The interesting couple will be accompanied on their tour by Mr. 
JEFFERSON and Mrs. Bituineton, of the Adelphi, to whose kind at- 
tentions they owe so much of the comfort they have experienced since 


their departure from the village of Falling (out) Waters. 

Mr. Tom Taytor’s drama of Henry Dunbar is shortly to be with- 
drawn at the Olympic. The success of this piece has caused many 
adaptations from the same novel to be made by less skilful hands. 
‘Pirates are informed,” as Mr. Cuartes READE would express it, 
that title is copyright, and so those ingenious persons who build upon 
other men’s successes must not call their compilation Henry Dunbar. 
Might we suggest to them to christen their concoctions Henry J. 
Dunbar. They are welcome to the suggestion which is given them 
with every contempt. 

Talking of Henry J., Mr. Henry J. Byron’s burlesque of Jvanhoe 
has been revived at the Strand with great success, and talking of the 
Strand, let us mention that the Prince or Watezs attended that 
theatre the other evening. 

The Belle Héléne is to be produced at the Adelphi, at least so says 

the Adelphi playbill, which has told the same tale for the last three 

months. We wonder if the Belle Héléne will be played at the Adelphi? 
It took nine years to get OrreNBACH’s Orpheus over here, and “ Helen 
the Fair” is hardly two years old. Mr. Nicnozas, the Sporting 
Prophet attached to this paper, than whom a more mendacious old 
person, though a little vain, is constantly announcing the appearance 
of a work on the interesting subject of “‘ Knurr and Spell.” Possib!y 
the Adelphi Hé/éne will make her début on the same day. 

That burlesque at the Victoria must have turned our brain. How 
could we have been so silly? A thousand pardons, Miss Fanny 
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| WE may mention among the fashionable departures for the seascn, 
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THE PROGRESS OF COSTUME. 


LOWLY and sadly the rhymester, undrilled and undrillable 


Into the ranks of the heavy brigade cf Apo.to, 
Nibbles a pen atthe sight of some tough polysyllable, 
Racking his brain at the thought of a jingle to follow. 


Vainly I covet a draught of the water of Helicon— 
Sigh for Parnassus, the laurel-and-palm-covered mountain. 
Mine are the brows that no sprig hath been laid, as a relic, on; 
Mine are the lips that have never been laved by that fountain. 


Whom shall Isummon? Which daughter of thine, O, MNEMosyNE, 
Cares to descend when a bard in a fix may importune ? 

Which of the Graces? O, hast thou a sister, EupHrosyNe, 
Able and willing to listen to one in misfortune ? 


Muses of Comedy, Tragedy, Singing, et cetera ; 
How is a writer on dress to invoke your assistance ? 
Graces, I worship you all; but I look for no better a 
Chance if you come, than I do if you stop at a distance. 


Eve to the lady I love: what a terrible span it is! 
Back from our chimney-pot hats to the costume of ApAm. 
What a terrific array of the pomps and the vanities, 
Looking from Eden as far as your milliner’s, madam. 


How many cycles away in the earth’s juvenility 
Was it, I wonder, that people began to consider 
Clothes as a matter of luxury, not of utility ? 
That calculation I leave to a much higher Bidder. 


How many centuries off—in what age of obscurity 
Was it, I wonder, that somebody tried a cosmetic ; 

Growing in taste, but retreating a little in purity— 
Throwing the moral away to improve the wsthetic ? 


Heten or Troy had a manner of making her dresses up 
Neatly enough ; though, it may be, a little too flighty. 

Ladies of old were coquettish in tying their tresses up ; 
So I imagine, at least, from a peep at the Clytie. 


Are we advancing, or are we becoming degenerate ? 
Not that I care for a minute to settle the matter ; 

Two little things I must manage to settle, at any rate— 
One is a bill from a tailor, and one’s from a hatter. 


Morean, for calling you a Ciara. The mistake was unpardonable, 
seeing that Fanny is the name of names to this over-susceptible heart 
of ours, from reasons which we shall be happy to explain to you in 
confidence at the earliest opportunity. 

On Saturday next Miss Mason, who has tco long been absent from 
the stage, takes a bencfit at the Royalty, where she will be well sup- 
ported by the profession. We are glad to think this re-appearance 
most probably heralds her return to the boards. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We stop the press to say that the Delle Helene is announced to be 
produced at the Adelphi. 





Fun’s Prophecy on the Oxford and Cambridge. 


Uncertain I am 

Whether Isis or Cam, 

The dark blue, or light blue, 

Will turn out the right blue. 

But of this I’m secure— 

As certain and sure 

As that I am a sinner— 

‘That one will be winner, 

And quite as sure too, sir, 

That one will be loser. 

3ut whichever it ke, 

It’s apparent to me 

They'll start fair for the race, 

And row a good pace, 
And they'll win with good heat, and they'll lose with good grace. 


-_——— 





By 





M.P.‘s 


THE 
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SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 

40T much of a Reform 
Bill! Asafe modc- 
ration, a mild mc- 
diocrity about which 
(GFLADSTONE even 
cannot awaken en- 
thusiasm, and 
against which only 
a few discontents 
and disappointed 
men can warm up 
much indignation. 
The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, 
in opening up the 
scheme, as nearly 
prosaic as it is pos- 
sible for him to be, 
but wound up with 
a.crand peroration. 
Then followed Mr. 
Mansu, who may be 
briefiy described as 
‘““Lower’s novice.” 
One or two small 
birds—including 
Loxp Bos Montacu 
—next uttered their 
feeble hoots, and 
then two or three 
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more or less ‘chiely more) connected with dockyards, pro- 


tested against the disfranchisement of dockyard mcn—one of the best 


clauses in the bill, as they very well knew. 


Then came three sup- 


porters of the measure, to whom succeeded Mr. Larne, bewailing and 
dissatisfied. Barnes and Grosvenor, for, were followed by Horsman, 


against, and a brilliant but vicious speech he made. 
was adopted by Lowe at the adjourned debate. 


The same line 
What a masterly 


speech it was, but one can’t help regretting that degradation of'a great 


intellect which it represents. 
mighty intellect, but a speaker much to the point. 


After Lowe comes VILLIERS, not a 
He acts as con- 


science to Lowr, and reminds him of the past, when he advocated the 


very things he now deprecates. 


But of course the M./°. for Calne is 


too old a politician to let such a thing as conscience trouble him. A 
few more little guns follow, and then some brilliant volleys from 
WHuiTEsIDE, more noisy than killing, however; but he’s always amusing. 
Then rose Fawcett, the blind man, who can see better than most men 
in the House. His speech was a very fine one, a little too outspoken 
at times to please sticklers for Parliamentary etiquette, but honest, 


earnest, and to the purpose. 
+} Then comes Bnricut into the arena, defends the Government, and 
' | punishes its enemies as only he can do it. 
| genuinely hated! 


I prophecy a splendid future for Fawcerr. 


No wonder he is so 


From this point the debate dwindles. Lorp 


Crannourne vents a little twaddle to remind us that Lorp Ronpert 
Ceci is not lost in his new title, and Mr. Harpy says just enough, I 
hope, to make the University of Oxford blush for the mental calibre | 


of its representative. 
reading being fixed for the 12th of next month. 
debate, but strange to say, the chief quarrel has been on the Liberal 
side of the House. 


So the bill is read for the first time, the next | 
It has been a stirring | 


The Opposition as a party has been mute—only a | 


few members on that side have spoken, and they are men who must | 


talk or die. 
April. 


Tue dog—the friend of man as he is called—seems likely to be 
served as man generally serves his friend. 
the cattle-plague, and their extermination has been proposed, and 
nobody raised a voice against it except on behalf of the foxhounds, for 
There's always an absurd fad about hydrophobia, 
started by alarmists and supported by ignorant practitioners, so that 
the dogs have a nice time of it at the hands of their “ friends.” 
the last form of the anti-canine mania has been started dproepos of the 
Some humane person proposes that all dogs shall have 
collars (a badge of slavery for the friend of man), or in default be 
destroyed if found in the streets. It positively provokes me to hear 
the noodles talk as they do about the superior animal. 
to cut their ears, clip their tails, and set them to course rabbits for the | 
rest of their mortal career. 

I’ve heard a funny anecdote about the rehearsal of the tavern scene 


selfish reasons. 


dog tax. 


Possibly the forces are being husbanded for the 12th of | 


Itis stated that dogs carry 


But 


I should like 


| in the Ticket of Leave at Covent-garden for Corri’s benefit. The | 


| 
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HAUNTED. 


By our DepressED CONTRIBUTOR. 


Havuxtep ? Aye, in a social way 

By a body of ghosts in a dread array, 

But no conventional spectres they— 
Appalling, grim, and tricky : 

I quail at mine as I’d never quail 

At a fine traditional spectre pale, 

With a turnip head and a ghostly wail, 
And a splash of blood on the dicky ! 


Mine are horrible social ghosts, 

Speeches and women and guests and hosts, 

Weddings and morning calls and toasts, 
In every bad variety : 

Ghosts that hover about the grave 

Of all that is manly, free, and brave: 

You'll find their names on the architrave 
Of that charnel-house, Society. 


Black Monday—black as its school-room ink— 
With its dismal boys that snivel and think 
Of its nauseous messes to eat and drink, 
And its frozen tank to wash in. 
That was the first that brought me grief 
And made me weep, till I sought relief 
In an emblematical handkerchief, 
To choke such baby bosh in. 


First and worst in the grim array— 
Ghosts of ghosts that have gone their way, 
Which I wouldn’t revive for a single day 

For all the wealth of PLutus,— 
Are the horrible ghosts that school-days scared : 
If the classical ghost that Brutus dared 
Was the ghost of his ‘‘ Cassar’’ unprepared, 

I’m sure I pity Brutus! 


I pass to critical seventeen : 
The ghost of that terrible wedding scene, 
When an elderly colonel stole my queen, 

And woke my dream of heaven! 
No school-girl decked in her nurse-room curls 
Was my gushing innocent queen of peaz!s, 
If she wasn’t a girl of a thousand girls, 

She was one of forty seven ! 


I see the ghost of my first cigar— 
Of the thence-arising family jar— 
Of my maiden brief (I was at the bar), 

When I called the judge ‘‘ your worship !”’ 
Of reckless days and reckless nights, 
When I wrenched off knockers, extinguished lights 
And finished it up with unholy fights, 

_ Which I strove im vain to hush up! 


Ghosts of fraudulent joint-stock banks, 
Ghosts of “copy, declined with thanks,’’ 
Of novels returned in endless ranks, 
And a thousand more, I suffer: 
The only line that'll fitly grace 
My humble tomb, when I’ve run my race, 
1s “‘ Reader, this is the resting place 
Of an unsuccessful duffer !’’ 


I’ve fought them all, these ghosts of mine, 
But the weapons I’ve used are sighs and brine, 
And now that I’m nearly forty-nine, 

Old age is my only bogy; 
For my hair is thinning away at the crown, 
And the silver fights with the worn-out brown ; 
And a general verdict sets me down 

As an irreclaimable fogy ! 


navvies, as my readers wiil remember, have to sing ‘he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” in a drunken, out-of-tune fashion. Lo, a: 
first rehearsal at Covent-garden they sang it in first-rate style, with 
exquisite harmony. Manager expostulates, “had he wanted them to 
| sing in tune they wouldn't have done it, but as he paid ’em to sing it 
| badly, why didn’t they singit badly ?”” W 
explains, “ Oh, we're at the Opera now, sir!” 


Lo, and behold! at the 


Whereupon one of the supers 


Te 
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THE DRAMATIC HOME. 


Tur Atheneum announces that the Eminent Spiritualist, Mr Home, | 


is about to appear as an actor on the London stage. 
As we are always eager to give the public information on any head, 


or any tale that can be unfolded, we have great pleasure in being the | 


first to put before their eyes the play of J/amlet, as revised and re- 
arranged for Mr. Home expressly by the spirit of Suakesreare 
himself. 

Our space, however, will not permit us to publish, at present, more 
than one extract, being part of the First Act, Scene V. 





Good victuals shall not lack: 

And still your fingers on your nose. 

] pray let us go in together. 

For mine is out of joint—O, cursed spite, 
‘hat ever SorTuxrRn rose to set us right! 


Enter Puayens with Deputy RecorpEnrs. 


Iiam.—O, the Recorders! let me see one. 
(Flourish of trumpets. CHAMBERS let off.) 
* * * 


(He sees one.) 


* * * * 


This will suffice to show that we have good authority for what we 


have already said as to the dictation of the play. And we sincerely 


Scenet.—A more remote part of the platform. Hamu discovered seated hope that Mn. Home will be called before the curtain by sustained 


at a small table (C.), on which his hands are superposed. 


| rappings; and that a goodly show of phantom hands will add applause 


Hamer (with a nasal twang).—Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak, | to crown his success. 


I'll rar no longer. 
Gost (raps).— Mark (tap). 
Hasirt (eager/y).—Tapley ! 
Gwost (raps).—Wait for the rest! 
Hamret.—I will. 
Gmost (rap)—My hour is almost come 
When I to credulous and demented dupes 
Mest render up mysclf. 
Hasuer.—aAlas, poor Ghost! 
Gaost.—Pity me not; but lend me serious hearing, 
To learn what I unfold. 
Hamiet.— What! 
Guost (raps).—I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’'d for a certain firm to talk at night, 
And for the day confin’d too fast in tables, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are turn’d and turn’d away. But that I am forbid 
‘To tell the secrets of the DAVENPOoRTs, 
I could a veil unfold, how tightest cords 
‘Would vanish thro’ the hole, free the young brother, 
Make the two boys, like stars, start from their chairs, 
Their knottings and combined locks to part; 
How each particular airs for the banjo learnt, 
And trills upon the fitful tambourine ; 
But this infernal treason must not be, 
To ears of flesh and blood. * * ° 
Fare thee well at once! 
The Glow-worm shows the act drop to be near, 
And grins to pall his ineffectual fire— 
A do—a do—a do—remember me! 
Hamer (pressing hard on table).—Hold! Hold! 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant cold, 
Nor stand so stiffly up—Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while mummery holds a seat 
On this distracted globe! Remember thee! 
Yea—from the table, by my mesmery, 
I'll wipe away all forms all pressures past. 
(Table suddenly rises.) 
(Sets it down.) 


(Rapping.) 





Mark me! 


My tables! Meet it is I set it down. 
How one may smile, and smile to be a medium. 
So, uncle, there you are! 


Enter Iratio and MARsuaLuvs. 
Irna.— What news, my lord ? 
Ham.—O, wonderful! 
Ina.—Good, my lord, tell it. 
Hamu.— No. 
You will reveal it. 
Tra.—Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar.— Nor I, my lord! 
Ham.—There’s ne’er a medium dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave! 
Ira.—There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. 
Ham.—TI hold it fit that we join hands and art, 
Such as it is—and for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go play. 
Guost (eneath).—Lend me a hand. 
Ham.—Come on—you hear this fellow in the cellarage. 


(Guost stumbles beneath and swears.) | 


Rest, rest, perverted spirit. So, gentlemen, 
Swear as before—never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antique superstition on, 

That you, at such times, never shall, 

With arms encumber’d thus, or this head shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubting phrase, 


= 66 y y . 
As “ Well, well, we know,” or “ We could an’ if we would.” | 
(They all swear horribly.) | interest of the spectator, and is the bill at long date? 


Note that you aught know of me. 


———————————————————————S 
THE LAUREATE’S LAST. 


Tue following communication speaks for itself :— 

“Dear Fun,—Yes; I will gladly contribute from time to time. I 
notiee whut you say with regard to my style being somewhat archaic, 
and I feel there is some force in your objection; but I will do my best 
to assume a purely modern tone, and I will confine myself, as much as 
possible, to topics of the day. With practice, 1 trust I shall suit you 
tolerably well. I can hardly expect, at my time of life, to become a 
Mrs. Browy, ora Nicnoras; but, at any rate, 1 will do my little 
best. ‘he terms you mention are far, far beyond anything that I 
have ever ventured to hope tor. I enclose an Idyll as a sample; and 
I am, always respectfully yours, moe 


DELANE: AN IDYLL. 


Deane the fair, Deane the loveable, 
De ane, the editor who Asked-a-lot, 
Hich in his office, up a square in the east, 
Guarded the sacred shield of Ropenr Lowe ; 
Which first he placed where morning's carliest ray, 
Even the glimmer of the Morning Star, 
Might strike it, and awake him with tie gleam ; 
Then, fearing rust or soilure, fashioned for it 
A case of type, and printed therewithal 
All the devices blazoned on the shield— 
Artful devices blazoned on the shield— 
In their own tinct, and added, of his wit, 
A border phantasy of trope and flower, 
And yellow-throated Huxsman in the House. 
Nor rested thus content, but day by day, 
Leaving his Watrer and his Carvey, climbed 
Those eastern stairs, and entering barred his door, 
‘Took off his coat, and read the seemly shicld, 
And as he quaffed his glass of sherry-wine, 
And munched a sandwich Rotuscuitp dare not touch, 
Ile made a pretty history to himself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it, 
Conjecturing when and where ; this cut is fresh ; 
Australian, that; this, dealt by Srvuanr Mitt; 
That, by Jonn ButGut; and this, by GLapstone’s self; 
An ah, by Jingo, what a stroke was there! 
How came the Editor by that good shield 
Of Ronert Lowe, he that adored Lowe's name 7 
Lowe left it with him, when he rode to tilt 
For loftier oflice in oflicial jousts, 
Which Russs_u had ordained, and by that name 
Had named them, seeing office was the prize. 
This kind of thing I hope will suit you, sir, 
Yet I will be more lyrical if you like. 


Small Sporting Intelligence. 
Over Nicwo.xas, like SHaxspEane, bids fair to become not the Nick 


of time but of all ages, and like the great dramatist, has a school ot 
copyists. The sporting contributor of a cotemporary must have had 


foliowmg sentence : 

‘‘ This remark is applicable to many Meltonians, particularly so to the late Tom 
SmitH, and the present sin BELLINGHAM GRauaM, and SquigzE OsbALbEYYON, WhO 
were nulli secundus in the hunting field.” 

This is a case of several hunting gentlemen rolled imioone ina 
second, 





A DOURT FOR DISCOUNT. 
. i 


Ir distance lends enchantment to the view, is it mght to expect 
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the old man’s classical knowledge in his eye when he wrote the | 
‘ 
| 
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NATURE AND ART. | 


Miss Murrir thinks there must be some reason for Mr. Firz-Mavper looking at her so earnestly. So there is. But he is only thinking 
whether her position would do for his Academy picture of “‘ Julia and the Woodrobin.” | 














removed, but it is necessarily still dormant in my mind at my period 
ASPIRATIONS ! rane y y 

I wovtp I were a bird, Nor has Nicucuas generally been fortunate in his adventures at 
Within a pie-dish thrust, the race itself. No later than last year, when I was talking perfectly 
Mid jelly deep interred— affable to a young marchioness as I know, the Prophet was upset into 
And my feet out through the crust! the stream ignominiously by the tow-rope of a barge, so that Nicuoras 
‘ had to go home and change his trowsers, besides being chivied as an 

I would I were a boar's old guy. 

Head. Oh, how I should look, 


Nevertheless, Mr. Editor, on behalf of your paper and of the sportive 
public—by which he does not mean a pugilistical tavern—but the 
athletic men of merry, merry England, chorus, Nicnoxas has again 


With a lemon in my jawrs, 
And carried by a cook! 











I would I were a sprat exposed himself to the perils of the deep, and in your next impression 
And nicely done for ‘supper! will give the name of the absolute winner, together with a minute 
ek sien T onal be thet account, graphic, personal, and a little gay, of the race itself. What 
Riven S aun tut & Topeunt is really wanted of him, however, at the present moment is no doubt 
7 a prophecy, and such he will now make. 
Cambridge are better than last year; but so are Oxford. 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. m epee people will tell you that luck will have aturn. Your 
rophet says No! 
Ovcr Propuecy ror SaTuRDAY NEXT. With the kindliest feelings towards the manly Cantabonians, 
. = ‘ Putney. | Nicuotas is still bound to wear 
a iTH a fidelity to the interests of your r as a sportive or 
. only equalled by that of the domestic ‘hells 4 i the odie the Prophet Tus Oxp Danx Brve. 
has temporary left his snug abode in Peckham, and taken up his quarters and to place them as follows :— 
in lodgings at this place, which, as you are well aware of, is situated on Oxford An oe pe ah se - 
the banks of the Thames. And here will Nicnoxas remain, with the Cambridge .. os as i a re 
exception of an occasional run up to town, just to look in at Tatrer- N ; 
SALL’s, and lay the odds with a duke or two, until the great contest eo 
of next Saturday is over. ’ at aide aktianead cn 
It cannot be truthfully stated that your old man was ever much of : 
an aquatical celebrity, he having always fought rather shy of cold Written on Reed. 
water, and once when rowing in a wherry with a young woman, who No wonder the naval-constructor’s caressed— 


afterwards threw him over at the last moment, was run down by a 
| racing gig, which long had a tendency to envenomise his mind against 
| boating in general. Such prejudice may have been subsequentially 


That his efforts the Government crown: 
For all who are skilled in ship-building protest 
That his vessels are sure to go down! | 
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THE NEW COALITION. | 

Dersy.—Now then, DisragELI, my man, say what you have to say, 
and let’s get over it. 

DisraELI.—When the Venetian oligarchy-—— 

Der8’y.—Bensamin, do be more practical. 

DisraELi.—Well, gentlemen, we represent a principle and several 
parties. Of the parties I need scarcely speak, they are present ; and 
the principle is that of fervent attachment to the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom. It follows that we shall vigorously uphold the 
legitimate claims of the Established Church, and—— 

RonERT Lowr.—I beg your pardon. I decline to do anything of 
the sort. What isreally wanted to make England free and happy, is 
the immediate slaughter of three thousand parsons. 

Marsu.—Quite so. I remember that when I was in Australia 

NeEwpEGATE.—That ever my father’s son should have lived to listen 
to such cold-blooded atheism! 

DisraELi.—Nor must we overlook the imperative necessity of con- 
ciliating our Roman Catholic brethren. 

Wua.iey.—Oh, yes, I dare say. (Sings.) 

Let priests delight to bark and bite, 
For ‘tis their nature to; 
But gentlemen of the Established Church were never made 
To treat their neighbours so. 
A priest, a priest, a perfect priest, 
Oh, isn’t he a priest ? 
DisraELi, who was once a Jew, 
Is now a perfect priest. 


Marsu.—Quite so. When I was in Australia 

Densy.—For how many years, sir ? 

Lows.—I object to any one’s objecting objectionably to anything 
objectionable in such an object as my friend Mr. Marsn. 

Disrarevti.—Let us resume. Reform, I take for granted, we had 
better leave alone. It would never do, between ourselves, to dis- 
franchise the smaller boroughs, which, however corrupt, have often 
done good service to our country. When the Cumzan sibyl 

Derpy.—BENJAMIN, I will not have that woman introduced any 
more. 

DisraELi.—Let us, for instance, look at Stroud. 

HorsmMan.—Stroud, sir, is represented by a constitutional British 
statesman, who, whether by the fervour of his ardent eloquence, the 
pith and pungency of his declamatory satire, or the splendid energy 
of his personal invective, recalls the memory of a time when English 
oratory was in its glory (sucks an orange), challenges comparison with 
the foremost luminaries of the ancient senate or the modern bar, and, 
soaring far beyond the meritricious mediocrity of a glibly glittering 
GLADSTONE (sucks another orange), or the turgid tropes of a Brummagem 
Boanerges, asserts the sacred principles that lie at the very root of our 
representative institutions, and whilst resisting the inroads of de- 
mocracy on the one hand and the excesses of authority upon the | 
other—(sucks a third orange, and sits down.) 

Marsu.—Quite so. When I was in Australia 

DisraELi.—Let us endeavour, then, to decide upon a principle, a 
programme, and a policy. 

Derny.—Lowe, I don’t like you, but you're clever, you know, like 
my boy Sraniey there—nasty, unpleasant, modern brains, both of 
you. Let’s hear your programme. 

Lower.—Education to berenderedcompulsory. All clergymen to be 
required to pass an examination in trigonometry, and those failing to 
do so to be banished to Bermuda. Every certificated schoolmaster to 
receive three thousand a year. Calne to have six members, one of 
whom shall ¢z-cfficio have a seat in the cabinet. White neckties to be 
be prohibited at once, absolutely, and for ever. 
abolition of the Church of England. The immediate abolition of the 
penny press. That’'smy programme. Simple, Itakeit. Eh, Marsu? 

Marsu.—Quite so. When I was in Australia—— 

Drerny.—We should want somebody to do the ciphering. Gutap- 
STONE, you know—good fellow, GLADsToNE—reads L/omer—GLADSTOXNE 
seems awfully jolly at arithmetic. 

Starrorp Noxtucote.—Perhaps I 

Dexrsy.—Oh, no you wouldn’t, Starrorp! 

Disrazi1.—When I 

Derny.—Yes, we tried youtwice. Thank you, Bensamry. 

Latna.—Perhaps my practical knowledge of business 

Dersy (losing temper).—Hang it all, man, No! It won’t do, gen- 
tlemen, it will no¢ do. I can stand a good deal for my party, but by 
Olympian Zeus, I can’t stand that. Noblesse oblige. Stick to your 
shares, Mr. Laine; quite right and proper I have not the slightest 
doubt, only don’t combine them with politics. Gentlemen, I think 
we understand each other. There is, I think, no occasion for further 
conference. (Bows them out.) 

Marsu.—Certainly not. When I was in Australia 

Scene CLoses. 




















Sir, no. 








FUN. 








The immediate | 


BILL PORTLY. 


** A reduction made on taking a quantity.’’ 


Bruu Portty was a porter, who the station hung about. He thought 
no small beer of himself because he-was so stout. But one day some 
one put him out of all conceit with fat—he said he was no man of fo» 
but just a man of vat. So Wiutu1AM purchased BanTING’s book, 
whose treatment, as I glean, procures for those inclined to fat a 
leaning to be lean. “No bread” was one of Bantrna’s rules, but 
WiuiaAm took instead that “half a loaf,’ which proverbs say, is 
‘* better than no bread.’’ And his provisions he cut off, until his meals 
were spare, and much less like a live-it than a die-it, you'd declare. 
| His sides fell in, his limbs grew lank, his skin hung on his bones. To 
see how he had lost his size, it would have cost yougroans. But still he 
persevered, and vowed he must, he would get thin—‘“ one might cut off 
one’s flesh by will, as one cuts off one’s kin.’ At last he grew so very 
weak and sickly, that he found he'd have to call a doctor in, to try and 
| bring him round. The doctor came and shook his head, and told him 
| it was clear, that if he got much thinner he’d not be much longer 
here. He told him that his theory of corpulence was wrong—all 
fat’s not fatal, and man’s life’s as bread as it is long. So WitiraM 
took the doctor’s hint, and dropt his starving whim, and ate his grub 
in style, for fear the worms should feast on him. 


————————l—E—S==azyps 


ODE TO A TENANT FOR LIFE. 


Suz stands between me and wealth untold, 
And arable land and mines and gold, 
And awful acres of forest and fell; 
And yet she lives with a smiling face, 
In gowns of silk and trappings of lace, 
And she looks so provokingly well! 


I live in economical style, 
And I often fast and I seldom smile, 
And never a tongue my troubles can tell. 
I save my clothes, and I run long “ ticks,” 
I’ve prospects of children, five or six, 
And she looks so provokingly well. 


I scarcely know the colour of beer, 
But water I drink so cold and clear, 
And ah! the horrible muflin bell 
Comes round each day, but there’s none for me,— 
*Tis stale brown bread and cresses for tea. 
And she looks so provokingly well. 


I’m often beset by human ills, 
And yet I cannot pay doctor's bills,— 
Soon the sexton may ring my knell. 


| She roams about, and never takes cold, 


I know she’ll live till awfully old, 
For she looks so provokingly well. 


I turn to my 7/mes with anxious care, 

I seek one place, but her name’s not there, 
And ne’er a hope can my gloom dispel, 

“A tenant in fee” I linger here, 

She’ll live as long as she can, that’s clear, 
For she looks provokingly well. 


-— ES - - * 


A Train off the Line. 


Train—Tramway Trary, who, because we wouldn’t have his tram- 
way in England, has railed at us ever since—has taken to Fenianism ; 
a capital subject for his ravings, since it is sheer nonsense—the only 
thing he can talk. ‘The report of the gathering at which he spouted 
ends curiously—‘ The meeting then adjourned, and it being made 
known that Mr. O’Manony had lost his pocket-book, and several 
others their watches, three cheers were given for the Irish republic, 
and the hall vacated.’’ We suppose the robberies were considered as 
a proof of the spread of the principles of the Irish republicans. 








Not long ago in Westminstere. 


**At the conference of London Guardians the Times reports that Captain 
Grosvenor said, ‘* He had attended the meeting to show his sympathy with any- 
thing that affected the poor man ; but he confessed he was not acquainted with the | 
subject.” 

Yona Grory would gladly his sympathy show, 

But the subject he—aw—doesn’t happen to know— 

In short (in society just as he used), 

Pleads “ Only too happy, but—not introduced 
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HIGHLY FLATTERING. 


> 
Irritated Gent :—“Now THEN, YOUNG ’UN, WHAT ARE YOU A-STARIN’ ATP’ 
Intelligent Newsvendor continuing to look fixedly at I. G.):—“Ou, NOTHIN’, 


str. 1 WAS ONLY A-GAZIN’ INTO WACANCY!”’ 





MRS. BROWN HAS THE SWEEPS. 


I no think if there is a thing as I hates in this world its havin’ the 
sweeps, as always reminds me of him as didn’t ought to be mentioned 
for blackness, and is the dirtiest job in all the world, for that soot is 
stuft for to fly like chaff before the wind, as the sayin’ is. 

But I says, “Saran Ann, we must have ’em sooner or later, and 
pr’aps it will be as well for to have ’em well over; so,” I says, ‘‘ step 
over and ask Mrs. Brocxsor if she can come for half a day, as will 
help you clean up, and you may tell them sweeps if they can’t be 
here by six they may stop away.” 

It so happened as Brown was in one of his contrary humours that 
night, and nothin’ didn’t seem to go right with him. 

I says to him, “If you don’t fancy liver and bacon don’t eat it, as 
is only half a pound, and the gal will relish.”’ 

It’s a thing I wouldn’t eat if you’d crown me, and was a-takin’ a 
bit of toasted cheese myself, as Brown was that snappish over, a-sayin’ 
as [ must have the stomach of a horse for to eat that leather, and he 
knowed I should be ‘avin’ of them startin’ dreams as made me hit him 
in the eye, a-fancyin’ as he was young Ropison at the corner, as is 
always a-settin’ of his dog at our cat. 

I ‘appened just to let the sweeps drop accidental to him as he was 
a-smokin’ his pipe, and if he didn’t go on till my temper got put out. 
| I says, “ Mr. Brown, if you likes to live in a hog-sty with smoky 

chimblys, you may do it in welcome; but,” I says, “I never will. I 
_ never heard such a man in all my born days, as is out of all reason in 
| your ways, and would glory in seein’ your house in flames, with 





engines a-plyin’ all over the street and plugs a-spoutin’ in all direc- 
tions.”” I says, “If I was a-goin’ to thrust a tender infant up the 
flue as might stick with straw lighted to the soles of his feet you 
might talk; but,’’ I says, “it’s a thing as I never could a-bear from 
the time as the skeleton come down the chimbly in Peckham Rye, the 
| first night as the parties moved in and lighted the fire in the front 
kitchen, as was supposed to be a sweep as had been forgot.’”’ I says, 





FUN. 
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Alon’s Cie of the dorld. | 





Prenty of ups and downs have I known, 
3andied about by Fortune and Time, 
Hitherward—thitherward—any how thrown, | 

Much as the words in this lachrymose rhyme. 
Once I was rather a fortunate hound, 

Snugly in luxury’s lap I lay curled ; 

ow my best house is the cold hard ground— | 

| But, I suppose, ’tis the way of the world! 
| 
| 


Then I was petted, fondled, caressed— | 
“Carlo, come hither! Come here, good dog!” | 
Friends and food they were all of the best— | 
Kicked and starved now I travel incog! 
Begged! ah, I did, with an amateur air! 
Plenty’s rich banner was over me furled ; | 
Now, though, I beg with a grim despair— 
Well, I suppose, ’tis the way of the world! 


Silky and soft was this shaggy coat ! 
Yes; I was youth and beauty’s toy! 
Bright little forms on me then would doat— 
“Noble old Carlo! Darling old boy!” | 
Life’s river with smiles was dimpled o’er, 
Gaily with musical note it purled ; 
Now I have come to a barbarous shore ! 
But I suppose that this is the world! 
| 


Then my eyes wherever I raised, 
| Loving faces my glance would greet; 
Proudly I heard my beauty praised, 
Now I am hunted through every street ! 
Now, wherever my head ] show, 
Sticks and curses are after me hurled! 
Anywhere, faith! I would gladly go, 
Just to escape the ways of the world! 


“ The Latest Thing about the Lions. 


CerTaIN unbelievers having stated that Sr Epwarp 
LanpsEER has not yet begun to model the Nerson 
lions, we have much pleasure in being able to contradict 
the rumour. The great artist has got as far as the paws 
—which would seem likely to prove long. | 


‘** A lifeless ramonure can’t have no feeling, as I've put it off from | 
week to week, and often stood over the gal myself and see her put the 
broom up as far as she could reach, and brought down pecks. I’m 
sure the turn as it give me a-lookin’ up last Sunday-evenin’ and 
seein’ the red-hot soot in layers, as it seems always to do on a Sunday 
evenin’ as though for the purpose.” 

So Brown he says, “ If you’re a-goin’ to mag on like that about the 
sweeps, I wish as they'd take a fancy to you and carry you off with | 

| the soot.” 

| I says, “Mr. Brown, if you'd like to see me took out inasack, | 

| pr’aps it’s carried out altogether as you wishes me,” and I was that | 
hurt as I busted into tears. 

But, bless you, he didn’t mean it, for though rough temper at 
times he’s as fine a hearted man as ever lived, and he come round in | 

'a instant, and said as he wouldn’t part with me not for sacks upon | 
| sacks of sov’reigns let alone soot ; and we had a drop of somethin’ hot, 
| and he says to me, *‘ Don’t you be a-gettin’ out of your warm bed in 
the mornin’ to let them sweeps in, if the gal don’t hear ’em, wake me.” 
I didn’t say nothin’ but had my thoughts. 

I don’t think as it could have been the toasted cheese, but some- 
thin’ made me dream frightful, for I thought I was old Marney the 
sweep, and had stuck in the back kitchen chimbly, and nearly fell 
out of bed in my struggles to extricate myself, and then I dreamt as 
Brown was old Marney, and was puttin’ me into the soot-bag head 
foremost, and kicked that wiolent as woke Brown up. I was dozin’ 
+ ze I heard the bell, and set bolt up in bed, for I was dreamin’ 
of fire. 

I says, “ That gal won't never hear ’em,”’ for I do believe as she'd 
sleep the clock round, as the sayin’ is, and as Brown was in a sound 

sleep through bein’ disturbed twice, I thought as I'd slip on my gown 
and go down. 

I never did hear such tyrants to ring as them sweeps, and I really 
thought as they'd have tore the bell down by the roots, as the sayin’ 
is. Well, down I goes, for as to callin’ to that gal it’s no more use 


| 
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than whistlin’ to a pig, and there was a cuttin’ wind a-bl 
sweeps must feel though they are black. 


4 


win’ as | 


Of all the tempers as that old Marnery showed [ never did, a-shovin’ | 
at the door afore I could get it opened, and sendin’ me back agin the | 


wall with the key a-takin’ me in the chest, and usin’ words a-pre- 
tendin’ as he thought I were the gal, and if I had been he hadn't no 
right to use that langwidge to. 

I says, “Go down and do the kitchen first, as I'd sce was ready 
over night, and the gal will be down to show you what's next.” 

I spoke short like, for I didn’t hold with old Marney’s ways, as is a 


old brute to his second wife, young enough to be his daughter, and [ | 


never would have in my house, only the other sweep was transported 


through a-takin’ a teapot away in his sack from the widder lady | 


opposite. 

I called that gal up and then goes to bed for half an hour. When 
I got up and went down to the kitchen you might have knocked me 
down with a feather, for there was the sweeps still there. 

I says, * Whatever are you a-doin’?’’ ‘‘ Why, a-sweepin’ your 
chimbly, as is as crooked as a ram’s horn, and has broke my brush, 
and be hanged to it.” 

Leastways he said it was hanged as he uttered, but it didn’t sound 
like that to me. 

I says, “ You’ve been time enough over it anyhow.’ 
‘“‘ The front kitchen was a long job.” 

“The front kitchen!’’ I says with a scream, ‘‘ Whatever do you 
mean? Why, it ain’t a kitchen, and wasn’t to be swep’,”’ and in 
I rushes and thought as I should have dropped, for if that dratted 
gal hadn't been and let them sweep the chimbly, and never moved a 
thing. 

I an “You good-for-nothin’, idle, lazy hussy.”’ 
fault,’’ she says, ‘‘they began it afore I was down.” 

“Then why wasn’t you down?” If she didn’t say, “If you 
hadn’t gone down a-fidgetin’ and lettin’ them in it wouldn’t have 
*appened.”’ 

‘You told me to do the kitchen first with your own lips,’’ growls 
old Marnzy. I says, “ It ain’t a kitchen, you idjeot.”’ 

“Then it did ought to be,’ says he. ‘I ain’t no patience with 
such stuck-up ways, as if a kitchen wasn’t good enough for you.” 

It did put me out to be cheeked like that on my own premises; so 
I says, “‘ Get out of the place this moment, you good-for-nothin’ old 
brute. How dare you come here and spile my carpet, and cover 
everythin’ with your beastly soot!’’ as had begrimed the place from 
top to bottom, and nowhere for to have breakfast. 

I do believe it was all that gal’s spite, because I'd give her warnin’ 
on the Monday through her givin’ me a lot of cheek over the grease- 
pot, as I never will allow any more than a pig-wash tub, as I’ve 
known the tea-spoons to be thrown in. 

Old Marney he wanted eighteenpence for the front room, a-stickin’ 
to it as it were a kitchen. 

I says, ‘‘ Never in this world.” 
if [ don’t.” 

T says, ‘‘Do it,” and off he goes in a reg’lar huff. But when 
Brown come down he made me send the money, sayin’ as he wouldn’t 
have no summonses nor rows; but certainly it went agin me to pay 
him, and couldn’t help a-chucklin’ when I heard his wife’s brother 
had come in and caught him a-raisin’ his hand agin her, and hhd 
given him his own ramonures over his shoulders, and the magistrate 
dismissed the summons as he took out agin him. 

But all I’ve got to say is, that I do wish as they’d invent some- 
thin’ as would consume its own soot, for them sweeps is my constant 
dread ; and as to old Marney I'd rather sweep the chimblys with my 
own hands than he should ever darken my doors agin, as left his 
marks all along the passage, and shook out his soot-bags in the front 
garden for spite, as the place was pisened with for many a day, and 
vr into the parlour-winders, and begrimed them from top to 

ottom. 


’ 


He says, 


“It wasn’t my 


He says, “I'll summons you—see 





Signal Instance of Justice. 


‘* A MAN was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, with hard labour, at the last 
Berks assizes, for stealing three detonators from the line where they had been laid 
as fog-signals.’’ 

Says Jim to Jack ‘‘ There’s sure a lack 
Of justice in that sentence ; 

Tt can’t require a month entire 
To teach the man repentance !” 


Says Jack to Jim, ‘‘ Why hanging him 
To me, a mere spectator, 

Would seem but just—for how else must 
He pay the debt-o’-natur’ ?”’ 





A sporTinG gentleman wants to know whether, when a lark sings 
on the turf, its lay is the odds. 
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NATURE. 


Ope By A CreEpDITorR. 


ReTURNENG Spring may deck o1 
With beauty vale and plain ; 
Alas, I find it can’t restore 
My credit yet again. 


Fresh opening flow’rets I can see 
On verdant banks—what stuf! 
To open an account with me 
No bank is green enough! 


The shadow of my trouble lours 
O’er everything I view ; 
To-morrow, like my bills, t 
Will be all over dew: 


Yon height—the loftiest of the hills, 
Hints, if the score I count, 

"Twill prove the sum-it of my bills 
Comes just to that—a mount! 


1 


he flow 


Still yon horizon’s line I see 
On my advance, retreat— 
How like the liability 
That I can never meet! 


Let every day be fresh—let Spring 
Restore each year the view: 

Small comfort unto me they bring, 
Since Davis won’t renew! 


But, ah! why sing till I grow hoarse, 
Of nature's varied range, 

And of the seasons’ varying course— 
I’ve not a rap to change! 


Theatrical Mem. 


THERE is no foundation for the rumour that the author of The Fly 
and the Web is writing «drama for the Adelphi to be entitled Zhe Fly 
and the Webster. 


Answers to Correspondents. 





Mrs, E. M: M. W., Newport Pagnell, writes to say she wants “ im- 
proving fun,’’ and assures us ‘‘man is sent into this world to,’”’ Kc., Ke. 
It is evident the sort of comic paper she wants is a tract. 

C. J. P., Wood Green.—But we are afraid our readers wouldn't grin. 

Hyp, Kelso.—The sale of such charms to sailors, boatmen, and others of 
that caul-ing, has been so often satirised, that we don’t feel inclined to say 
any on on that head, which, by the way, will never suffer from water on 
the bratn. 

W. L., Cheshire.—We do not for a moment doubt the originality. The 
“‘ goosebery pie’ is of your own making clearly, but it is a little heavy, and 
so it can’t be helped! 

Cur Bono.—That joke about the ‘‘os humorous”’ is a bone-oh! 

D. S., Liverpool, asks us to select ‘‘a pearl from his string,’’ and then 
gives us one or two jokes about slipping on orange-peel. He must mean “a 
purl.” ‘The best of his jokes is too personal, or we should like to publish it. 

R. GoopreLLow, Watford.—What for do you send us such hard lines ? 

W. P., Lancashire.—Have you never met with certain ‘ Lines on Early 
Rising ?’”’ 
. ‘The man that’s fond precociously of stirring 

Must be a spoon.”’ 


You see your plate is second-hand, and the duplicate is of no use. 

Svuco.—We fear the joke would find it as difficult to raise a smile as 
‘‘F RED.” finds it to raise a simile. 

A. H., Westminster.— Thanks for the cuttings. The American ‘comic’ 
journals frequently show how well they can take a joke, by tuking ours 
bodily. 

Untax HzzP wants to know if his MS. is “above waste-paper basket 
level.”” That depends on how much is heaped in it before his MS. gets 
there, 

J. B. W.—Your ‘Marriage Association” is not ‘‘ wedded to immortal 
verse ’’—in fact, its WYLDE measure reminds us of the Divorce Court 
rather than matrimony. 

A. D. C., Gloster.— We cannot lend our columns to local disputants, and 
we do not return rejected MSS. unless the senders comply with our 
regulations. ae 

Declined with thanks—W. R., Kingwood; G. L. H., Whitehall; 
R. J. B., Leicester; R. G. H., Gloucester; Amicus Amicissimus; J. K., 
Plymouth; F. P. B., Gower.street; A. D. B., Boulogne; M. J. H. C.; 
W. H. B., Stoke Newington; Sheffield; W. L. G.; Dicos; W. H. B. G., 
Shrewsbury. 
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OUR PARIS COMMISSION. 


No. VIII.—THE BOURBSE. 
From ovr Spectra CoMMISSIONER. 


We read in the Guide Book that ‘‘ One considers the Bourse as one 
of the most superb monuments of thecapital. It goes of the pair with 
the Madeleine—it is in the same style.” 

We will not pause to consider whether a church and an exchange 
are not an odd pair, or whether a heathen temple is the best possible 
model for a Christian church and a money market, for we know that 
the French have the most refined taste in the world, and that the 
motto of their architects is, ‘‘ Let us be Grecian or nothing.” It 
does not become persons inhabiting mansions built of the same mate- 
rials as the Crystal Palace at Sydenham to hurl missiles, and with a 
remorseful recollection of our own railway stations, erected on 
medisval ecclesiastical principles, with a curious cross of the antique 
mauresque combined with the modern cart-shed, we feel that silence 
is the most ae Have we not a National Gallery, and had we 
not some Brompton boilers, and their like is not to be seen in Paris, or 
Central America, or Abyssinia, or anywhere. Let us not, therefore, 
stop on the threshold of the Bourse. Let us not linger longer on the 
steps, eontemplating the cold stone, let us push past the doors, and 
contemplate the hot, the very hot human nature within, if human 
nature it be. 

What is this dreadful row? What is this hoarse yelling ? What 
are these sounds as of wailing and of cursing—these fierce roars of 
defiance and invective—this battle of tongues—this “ free fight’ of 
voices? Is it a political discussion ? Is itan émeute, or a revolution ? 
No, reader. These are the quiet “city men” of Paris engaged in the 


_ peaceful operations of commerce. 


_ If so where are the kee 


How they howl, and tear, and rave, and gesticulate! Are they mad? 
and the strait-waistcoats, and the hand- 
cuffs, and the gags, and the rest of the soothing apparatus of the mad 
doctor’s merry trade? An Irish election—and Fun’s Special Com- 
missioner has seen two, and yet lives to tell the tale—is as a morning 
call, or a duck-pond com to operations on the Bourse. 
Thunder, ery, east wind, and breaking billows, are agreeable to 
the drums of the ear:—not so these hideous cries of cupidity. Had 
Gulliver not been written, and were Swirr of our day, here he would 





have found his “ yahoos” hot and howling. It is an offensive sight 
and sound this Bourse in full cry, and requires considerable fresh air 
and green foliage to wipe it from the senses. 

The marvel is how these shouting maniacs understand each other, 
how the peaceful operations of commerce are transacted. The strained 
eyes, flushed cheeks, and widely-opened mouths of the Boursiers 
contrast strongly with the grim quietude of the highly shaved 


Sergens-de-Ville and Suisses who carry about papers and guard 
wooden barriers. They look like the keepers of the lunatics, the show- 
men of these wildest beasts in the commercial menagerie. It is 
pleasant to escape from the cries, and the heat, and the dust of this 
créwd of noisy Benoitons into the white, bright, beautiful Place de la 
Bourse again, to line one’s inner man with some Chablis and seltzer- 
water, and to watch the brass-helmeted mountebank engaged in his 
tranquil and dignified occupation of selling pencils. 


MUSIC. 


We have noticed many combinations of qualities sought for in 
advertisements, but it was not until we chanced the other day on a 
stray copy of a paper called The Musical World that we met with an 
instance of the association of chanting and charioteering. Here itis :— 

ANTED a good COACHMAN; must drive well, and understand horses, car- 

riages, &c. Must be active, quiet, and respectable, with good character. 

Also be able to read music and sing well. Alto preferred. Married or single. If 
the former, wife as laundress. Address Rey. L. D., —~,-——, Yorkshire. 

But really even so musical a person—or parson—as the Rev. L. D. 
need hardly have made such a point of an “ Alto preferred.”” Would 
he not be satisfied if his coachman could reach “Gee?” Or would 
he want him to go up a ladder to the A-loft? 


NOTICE.—From the commencement of this Volume will be pub- 
lished, in addition to the usual issue at One Penny, a Special Edition of 
each number at Twopence, carefully printed on superfine ash-grey toned 
paper. Terms of Subscription :—Stamped, 13s. ; Unstamped, 8s. 8d. per 
annum, 


‘“* Fun,” tous les Mercredis, chez Messrs. W.S. Krrxianp Et Cre, 
Rue de Richelieu, No. 27, Paris. 


London; Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phenix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C,—Saturday, March 24, 1866. 
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ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


SHOWERS, how thick they fall! But it is not rain that's falling— 
Knaves, dupes, idiots, rascals all—April fools, whate’er their calling. 












































_— How the blacks are falling, lo! Thick on Eyre their soot-cloud laid is; 
; ~~ But the breath of truth shall blow all the smoke-born blots to Hades. 
o aati Canting Bigots, back your ghools— 


‘ April Fools! April Fools! 


| 

Fashion has its fools as well—slaves to milliners and tailors, 

a Captives to a despot fell—pris'ners of exacting jailors! | 
' 


oN 


Trains are lengthy, bonnets small. Bills are long, and incomes narrow! 
- ’ By the nose led, victims all fly to ruin like an arrow! 

' What's the odds if Fashion rules ? 

y r April Fools! April Fools! 


; Idiots, who would souls ex-Hume, worship StupcGeg, the poor impostor. 
- All the airs he may assume, they are dolts enough to foster. 
Hands that squeeze, and toes that press, sympathetic donkeys gloat on— 
i, Whose they are we well can guess! What are they who StupGeE thus doaton, | 
Lord of tables, chairs, and stools ? 
& April Fools! April Fools! 


s\ There’s the feeble, foul-mouthed rough, who, to raise his spirits, utters 

SAY Libellous and filthy stuff, filched from Transatlantic gutters. 

WY Empty Cuamsers, well we know, echo to his scurrile ranting— 
Justice may at times fall low by administrators’ canting— 

\ Judges are, when mediums’ tools, 

April Fools! April Focls! 


April Fools! They boldly blow Joint Stock bubbles (within limits)— 
Light up Etna just for show, thinking one can safely trim its 


ULL UEE. foe 
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C h RSS 
we Aaa): Flare, whenever one may wish; Cooks, who ignorant of cooking, 
- WN Will keep frying other fish than the ones they’re used to hooking, 


Till the pot—kept boiling—cools. 
April Fools! April Fools! 
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Rogues, who advertise their schemes, thinking rivals will not blow them— 
Visionaries, sure their dreams are believed—by those who know them— 
Gulls, who fancy that their creeds must command respect from all men— 
Cowards, who believe their deeds, self-related, prove them tall men— 

All these various tribes and schools— 


/ V2 
/ iit / April Fools! April Fools! 
AH Aye !—and those, who take their Fun, thinking ’twill be merely jolly, 
oe uM) f SY ww” Who discover—rather done—that he bears a lash for folly! 
Ly 7 SSS Underneath the Jester’s garb Wisdom masking his grave face is— 


And Wit’s arrow has a barb causes very queer grimaces ! : 
Lives are lost in quiet pools, 
April Fools! April Fools! 
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By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


struggle by the 
Conservatives. 
The Maravis or 
SALISBURY’S resi- 
dence has been 
thrown open to 
the conspirators 
who have met and 


to murder the Bill 
if possible. ‘The 


been behaving in 
the most eccentric 
manner of late, 
published a list of 


the meeting, and 
included the 
names of many 
, Liberals who have 
indignantly repudiated the charge. The dodge is a weak one, and has 
not even the merit of originality, for it is not long since ‘a lying list 
of Confederate Bondholders’? was denounced in the very pages now 
sullied by a similar subterfuge. I regret to see a paper so well-estab- 
lished as the 7imes trying to injure its own reputation. It seems going 
over to the Tory party now. But as the proverb says, “It’s a long 
Deane that has no turning,” so I suppose we must let the 7imes turn 
its coat (d /a reversible paletot), although either side is shabby. 

Apropos of the Reform Bill there are some sound suggestions in a 
pamphlet entitled Zhe Reform Problem, published by Errixcuam 
Witson. I should like to see some of these propositions added to the 
Government Bill. I may mention a couple of them—first, the dis- 
franchisement of all persons in permanent Government employ, and of 
almsmen and freemen; and second, the disfranchisement of all the 
Universities. ‘The writer justly says such representations are not of 
the people, but of a narrow class. The Universities are as much be- 
hind the intelligence of the age, for all practical purposes of life, as 
they are ahead of it in the knowledge of dead languages and abstract 
sciences. ‘Bodies that could ostracise such men as PALMERSTON, 
Pert, and GLapstons, the two former enjoying a larger amount of 
public confidence than any men of their time, and the latter, the fore- 
most man of the day, are not entitled to a representation separate from 
the community at large.’ A University man myself, I cannot but 
admit the justice of this! 

Wett done, Manxinc! With all the extra incitements to disorder, 
the Irish have kept St. Patrick’s Day in the most wonderfully quiet 
and peaceable manner. ‘lhe archbishop deserves the thanks of all the 
police magistrates as well as the constables. Let us hope that hence- 
forth the genial and genuine, but somewhat ge-stick-ulative sons of 
Erin will be persuaded in a similar manner, to keep their Saint's 
day without a breach of the peace. 

ConrounD the Joint Stock Company Limited Liability Act! We 
are losing all our great men—they sink their identity, and crumble 
into Co.’s. I was horrified the other day, on opening The Grocer, to 
see that our old friend, and the foe to vermin, is no mere! er 
Twelvetrees, Limited, is a poor substitute for the great msecticide who 
once stood for Marylebone, and was rejected by the “ great unwashed,” 
— = should propose a measure for making the use of soap com- 
puisory : 

Tue Amateur Casual, Mr. James Greenwoop, has written for the 
Star (of the 19th instant), an article which I consider js infinitely 
better than the Pali Mail papers. It is entitled ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,”’ 
and its truthful picture of the skulking, sneaking, miserable existence 
of the real thief ought to do much to counteract the injurions effects 
produced by Biweskin, the Wild Boys of London, and such trashy but 
poisonous periodicals—found only too often, as the reader of the police- 
reports knows, in the possession of young beginners in crime, who have 
been tem from the paths of honesty by the false glitter they fling 
around the ways of vice. I have made bold to speak my honest 
opinion of the “‘ Amateur Casual” throughout, so that when I say now 





oh, 
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he is noble work my testimony ought to be of weight. 
I am Mr. Arxswortn’s attempt to squash Zempie Bar has 
failed, regret it should have been so near succeeding. There was 


no cause of ny is dull, and half-a-crown ; Temple Bar 
is amusing, and a shilling. I hear, however, the quarrel has been 


FUN. 





| would buy the structure as well as the magazine. It we 
| nice in Albemarle-street, and be less in the way than it is in Fleet-strect. 


lotted, and | 
ppc ange bie | This theory of celestial casuals has at least the charm of novelty. 


Times, which has | 


those present at, 
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settled out of court, and that 7. B. will make its appearance and open 
its Yates—I mean Gates, in Albemarle-strect. I wish Mr. Benriry 
It would look very 


It is disgraceful to our authorities that one should sce, as I did to day, 


HE Reform Bill is | the whole stream of traffic stopped at the Bar, while a long string of 


not to be allowed | carts, loaded with Thames Embankment carth, defiled calmly throush. 


to pass without a | . 
| seeing statesman. 


Tue late Lorp Patmerston has been spoken of at times as a far- 
I see that certain opticians living, as penny-a- 
liners say, not a hundred miles from Albemarle-street, advertise that 
their spectacles “‘are patronised by the late Viscount PALMERSTON,” 
and other noblemen. 

I’ve received the third number of the Edinburgh University Magazine, 
an immense improvement on the first. There are one or two very 
fair papers in it, and one very original one, in which the writer gravely 
proposes that ghosts are the inhabitants of comets, and their visits to 
earth due to the world coming in contact with their erratic abodes. 


BROKEN VOWS. 


Now, Bernarp, you’re very provoking, 
Your letter is really unkind, 

Men alone in their chambers, and smoking, 
Excuses for ever can find. 

We've acted on every suggestion, 
You’ ve hinted, and petulent Loo 

Says, “ Business is out of the question, 
I know he has nothing to do.” 


Last autumn, you know, at the Berry’s, 
You fell in with every plan, 

We promised te ask all the TERRys, 
Because you were swect upon Fan. 

We fix’d on the room and the dresses, 
Selected the parts and the play, 

And now there are tears and distresses, 
Because of your letter to-day. 


We've had such a terrible bother, 
We've all been in turn on our knees ; 
We've coaxed e’en our father and mother, 
Although they’re not easy to please. 
‘We've sworn to protect the oak ceiling, 
And not to unhinge any door ; 
For footlights we’ve just been appealing, 
For oil won’t be spilt on the floor. 


We rehearse though we long for an outing, 
Poor Bex is not over bright, 

CiacpE and Ne ty for ever are spouting, 
And study from morning till night. 

I remember the ‘ business”’ you taught mc, 
I think I can manage “ the fall ;”’ 

I shall wear the gold locket you brought me 
That night at the V/arminster ball. 


It’s nonsense to say that our Witty 
For Henri de Neuville will do; 
Your proposal is awfully silly, 
He can’t do the lover like you. 
Your voice will be liquid and tender, 
He'll bungle and stare with surprise, 
I know that his figure is slender, 
But you have the loveable eyes. 


Now, Bernarp, do listen to reason, 
lor you are our prop and our stay ; 
I'll be sulky the whole of next season, 
You surely can’t mean what you say. 
The tie is still firm but may sever, 
Till never forgive you, you know, 
Come down! then, I'll promise for ever 
To be your affectionate Fo! 


Grinding Tyranny. 

A NEw paper is announced under the title of The Organist. We 
hope it will not prove to be the organ of the street-organists ; for in 
spite of the sweeping measure of Mr. Bass* organic remains still 
render quiet streets offensive. And no wonder, for they are very 
jrritating. 

* The honourable member’s bill must not be confounded with Bacon’s Jfove-on 
Organum. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS, AFTER A PERSONAL EXPLANATION, COMNENCES HIS SPECIAL 
NARRATIVE OF THE University Boat Race. 


a 


Mr. Epitor,—I am reminded by a private note, Sir, which you have 
been so good enough as to write me that “‘ Nicnoxas has not fulfilled 
his promise to answer a Glasgow correspondent,” a course of action 
which you describe, in your own terse and happy manner, as ‘a 
scandalous breach of faith with the public.’”’ The Prophet, Mr. Editor, 
thanks you hearty for putting the matter in this plain and confidential 
footing, so that we need not misunderstand one another, but can discuss 
it calmly like a couple of English gentlemen. 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, Nicnoxas forgot all about it; for I am so 
used to the receipt of insulting and individuous epistles that they no 
longer rub the Prophet’s back the wrong way ; but he will honestly 
quote the statement which you so kindly underline, and then make 
remarks upon it. Please, Messrs. Jupp anp Gass, print just as it is 
wrote, for by showing up the bad authorgraphy of it I hope to prove 
to the sportive men of England, my kind and constant supporters, 
that my Glasgow assailant is an illiterative calumniator. 

Inverted commas. ‘I’ve got to say this much, that the sportin Con- 
** tribiter as yer calls him, hold Nrxuuvs, is a rank duffer, yes, sir, I ses 
“rank duffer. . . . J’masportin contribiter, wy he donno nothing 
‘* about sportin wotever, wy wen me and im wos pals he ardly knowed 
‘* a orse from a en, and never seed a race-orse in his unfortnit life till 
“one time as we wos both werry much down on our luck, so we 
‘** tramped down to the derby, and maid a tidy days work on it a 
** oldin orses and sellin krect cards, and now he’s akshally a tellin yer 
** he’s tip top pals with a lot o’ swells as wooden be seen speakin to 
‘* im, the hold imposter! ”’ 

Well, Mr. Editor, I am free to own that there is a great deal of 
truth in the interesting letter of your scoundrelly correspondent, 
which well does the Prophet know his handwriting, though disguised 
—very possibly being the same also in liquor himself, for he drinks, 
Sir, fearful. Nienoias have held horses in his day, and proud to own 
it. Wasn’t the present Emperor of a neighbouring nation once a 
Special Constable? No, Mr. Editor, the real animus that actuates 
the guazling vagabond whose communication you so very kindly sent 
me is that Nicuoxas, by his temperance, virtue, leariness, and always 
knowing how to hedge in time, has raiscd himself, though at a late 
period in life, to his present pinnacle as the trusted and world-wide 
Prophet of your Sportive Oracle, seeond to none, bar none; whilst 


he, the author of the interesting narrative of facts which you so 


amiably forwarded to me by post, has gone steadily down in the | 


world, a warning to youth against neglecting the study of author- 
graphy and literative composition whilst yielding to the seductive in- 
fluence of a glass of anything he could get, so long as it was at 
somebody else’s expense, and many and oft have I stvod him sherry- 
wine myself. 

Ina few daysthe Prophet will send his Speeial and Graphic Account 
of the University Boat Race, by our own Commissionaire, and will 
begin the story the night before the race so as to be all in good time 
and up with the lark. 

I felt, however, Mr. Editor, that my first duty was to vindicate 
| my personal character; I trust that I have now done so; and with 
| regard to the vanityglorious remark that “iam game to fight Nixivs 
for love,’ why, Sir, Niemoras with PLay umm ror £1,000 ar Knurr 
AND SrELu! 

* 


Friday-night, the Twenty-third—it is the Twenty-third, isn’t 
it —well, I don’t know after twelve o’clock—I should rather 
think it was, too, old fellow! ‘T'wenty-fourth and say no 
more about it. Shixty-shix. 


‘The amicable contest between the sister Universitics, than whom I 
am sure none more respectable though a little gay, of the Isis and 
the Cam, has long been felt deeply interesting by all who were 
deeply interested in the amicable contest between the sister Univer- 
sities of the Isis and the Cam; and a party of distinguished 
students from the banks of both the Isis and the Cam, knowiny 
the Prophet’s period of life, and anxious to keep me square for 

| to-morrow—no, this ts to-morrow—anxious as they were yesterday 
to keep me square, last night and this cold, chilly morning have 
steadily been plying Nicuonas with the most delicious—deléctous— 
with the most delicious evervexing drinks, gentlemen, that the Prophet 
has ever tasted from the banks of either the Isis or the Cam—I Say, 


* * * Pa 


® * 


gentlemen, or the Cam, in their amicable contest which has long been | 


felt so deeply interesting on the sister shores of the Isis end the Cam! 
Not another drop—will do his duty to his Editor te the last—well, if 
T must, let it be a little brandy hot with . . . Gentlemen, gentle 
—men, we shall have a long ride of it from here to Putlake. . .~ 
And, gentlemen,—don’t go !—we shall be safe to want some more re- 
freshment at Mortney, when the crews—bless ’em both !—have rowed 
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up from Putlake—don’t go, yet !—stand by the old man—will do his 
duty to his Editor to the last in the amicable contest between the Isis 
against the Cam! I shay the Prophet’s got—good thing— 


Derby. P.S. Knurr and Spell. 
SaturDay Mornina. 
Further P. S. Oxford won—Cambridge two. 
——————————————————SSS===_—= 
EDW Y: 


A TALE OF THE HEPTARCHY. 
(Continued from our next, p. 214.) 
only natural, for the earl was not of a character to forgive sucb deadly 
insults—especially from him ! ; 
Howerer, she waited. The old soothsayer might have been right, 


after all. . 
It has been well observed by a modern poet that “ if we did not find 


it less easy to remember what we would fain forget than to forget —!”’ 


How true! 
CHAPTER IX. 


the neatherd’s cottage. 


had been torn by contlicting passions. ‘The current of his thoughts 
ran somewhat as follows: 

“ Was it Exiaiva’s fault ?”’ 

“ Why so *?”’ 

“ Who ?”’ 


rapidly approaching footsteps. 
in the ingle-nook was the work of a moment. 
we must leave him. 


There, for the present, 


Britain was infested, at the period of our story, by bands of lawless 
How thankful we ought all to be that we are not living 


depredators. 


in those barbarous times! Let us hope that we never shad be. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the centre of a spacious tent, surrounded by his chief warriors, 
stood Guthrum. He was no stranger to the events narrated in our 
fourth chapter ; and, though an unscrupulous man, he was not a bad- 


hearted one. 
(To be commenced in our last.) 


[N.B. Numbers 5, 17, and 8, will be given away with number 1.] 


A CAT-ASTROPHE. 


ApoLPuvs was a modest youth, 
No rake was he, no pseudo-saint, 
He was no coward, though, in truth, 
A cat would almost make him faint. 


They said ** A nervous horror creeps 
Around him as pekoe he sips, 

Cold sweat unto his forehead leaps 
And imprecations to his lips.” 


One night, when chatting to the fair 
And highly-gifted Tinny Groom; 
He shrieked, swift darting from his chair, 


,%? 


**T'll swear a cat is in the room! 
She gave one look: he searched around, 
In vain ‘neath sofa, stool, and chair ; 

But in the chiffonier he found 
They'd left a scrap of potted hare! 


DOGGED BY THE POLICE. 


TueEkeE is no representative for the Isle of Dogs in the House, or 
we could suggest to him a question that ought ‘to, be put to the 
Government. Perhaps the M.P. for Bark-shire will raise his voice on 
behalf of his constituency, and enquire by what right the police are 
being employed to make a house-to-house visitation for the purpose of 
enquiring where dogs are kept. We suppose the inquisition has not 
' been extended to Belgravia or even Westbournia, but in neighbour- 
| hoods and streets chiefly inhabited by working men, by those, in 
‘short, who keep dogs not as pets but as friends, eompanions, and 
| guards, the police have been going from door to door making enquines. 
| This proceeding is most unconstitutional and inquisitorial, nor is its 
_complexion at all improved by the partiality of its operation. The 


. | country is indeed going to the dogs if this sort of thing is permitted. 


We trust that now we have drawn attention to the matter it will be 
seriously taken up by our contemporaries. 


We must now return to Cepric, whom we left some chapters ago in 
Since his brief conversation with the Danish 


spy at Almondsbury (pronounce Amesbury), the mind of the wanderer 


At this point his meditations were interrupted by the sound of 
To bolt the door and conceal himself 
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AN - INSULT. . sai, 


Master Tommy :—“ Dip I EVER SEE A LIVING FOX? WELL, THAT IS AGOOD’UN! Wuy I’vE BEEN A HUNTING MAN ALL MY LIFE, UP TO 
SEVEN YEARS OLD. I USED TO RIDE BESIDE MY GRANDFATHER, AND BEFORE I was NINE I HAD BROKE THE WIND OF THREE JACKASSES! 


THE PLEASURES OF PAIN. 


You remember, of course, after lying 
A prey to some fever’s attack— 

In a state between living and dying, 
With body and mind on the rack— 
You remember the bliss beyond measure 

(When quite convalescent again) 
Of summing your pains up at pleasure, 
And counting the pleasures of pain. 


You remember the advent of illness— 
The first of the feverish flush ; 

The room’s isolation and stillness— 
The voice’s obsequious hush. 

For a bed is the throne of a tyrant, 
A sick-room his royal domain, 

To the man who sets up as aspirant 
For tasting the pleasures of pain. 


Then the pangs you describe to your doctor 
(Who halts between powders and pills), 

Set the hair of that physic-concocter 
On end, like a porcupine’s quills. 

But the knowledge that some one is trying, 
And not altogether in vain, 

To rrevent you from going and dying— 
That's first in the pleasures of pain ! 


Salmon Fishing Extraordinary. 


Scotcu papers say there is excellent sport on the Earn and the Tay. 
An Irish correspondent wants to know whether the “Tay Earn” 
salmon are caught ready boiled. 








FUN IN EARNEST. 


THERE are some quotations we make from papers—they are (in jus- 
tice to the press) chiefly advertisements—which are so funny that no 
comment we can add can make them more laughable. There are also, 
alas! some quotations to which not even the sudden and unexpected 
gravity of the professed jester can lend solemnity. We, therefore, 
simply lay before the British people, which in its merriest moments can 
feel the heart beating in its bosom, the following extracts from the 
newspaper reports of a recent enquiry at St. Pancras Workhouse. We 
may premise that the enquiry was originated by a letter addressed to 
Mr. Farnatu by an Independent minister, whosaw a child “laid out” 
when it was not dead, and who, in the right impulse of the moment, 
wrote direct to the Poor Law Board. <A poor baby—the sad old case 
of nullius filius, its mother even deserting it—was brought to the work- 
house in a very precarious state. 

‘The baby lingered on till Thursday last, when those who had charge of it 
assumed that it was dead, and, as is customary in such a case, its jaw was tied up, 
and (Mr. Hillocks said) it was ‘laid out.’ It was really at this moment still alive, 
although it died an hour afterwards. Mr. Hillocks, seeing this, called attention to 
the fact, saying, ‘ Why don’t you fetch a doctor?’ He says that they told him this 
was a duty of the superintendent, and to her apartments he accordingly went. She 
was at the time with some friends, however she went with him into the nursery, and 
looked at the poor baby, but preferred to dispute over it with Mr. Hillocks as to 
whether its then condition could justify any charge of cruelty against the nurses or 
herself instead of sending for the doctor. She did not send, and an hour afterwards 
the child was really, not only seemingly, dead.” 


Mr. Hitxrocks, who certainly cannot be accused of making even hil- 
locks out of mole-hills, set a Poor Law Enquiry afoot, and the medical 
officer was examined :— 


** Mr. William Frederick Butt, the senior resident medical officer of the work- 
house, was called. He described his duties, as printed, and among them was an 
order that he should visit the infant nursery three times a week. He saw this 
child on the Monday, and it died on the Thursday, and he admitted that he was not 
in the nursery between Monday and Thursday. He was not called to the child when 
it was dying, and he knew nothing about its death until afterwards. Mr. Farnall 
asked the witness how he carried out his duties of visiting the nursery three times a 
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week, and he replied he believed it was visited the requisite number of times either 
by himself or his junior officer; but further inquiry proved that the nursery was 
not visited at all by either of the medical officers from the Monday till the Saturday 
of last week. The witness further stated that the child, when seen by him, was 
ordered an ounce of wine* a day from Monday, it appearing ill, but apparently 
labouring under no active disease. On Mr. Farnall inquiring for the medical officer’s 
book to show this it turned out that no such book was kept, as was ordered by the 
Poor Law Board, to show these facts, and it was stated that the order-book would 
show that wine was ordered for this child. The order-book was brought, dut the 
order was not in it, and then it was said the order was given verbally. ‘The witness 
further stated that he had ordered the child to have a pint of milk to be given it daily, 
in addition to its being suckled and this order was also given verbally.” 

All this, of course, reflects infinite credit on the St. Pancras ad- 
ministration. Mrs. MarGaret Sanson, who appears to have passed 
(until this enquiry into her fitness was prosecuted) as the “lady- 
superintendent,’ but whose position is that of midwife and superin- 
tendent, gives evidence, which, we need hardly say, does not prove 
much—against herself. There is alittle difference between her and the 
doctor as to a promise which she thinks he made to visit a patient in 
the ward on that particular day—a promise which he denies, and of 
which (such is the excellence of the St. Pancras records) there is no 


memorandum. Put 


‘¢ With respect to the scene of Thursday described by Hr. Hillocks, she said that 
a few minutes before 40’clock the pauper nurse of the nursery had been with her, 
and had spoken about ‘ poor little Adams,’ who, she said, was ‘not gone yet.’+ 
Soon after Mr. Hillocks came and spoke warmly and vehemently about ‘‘ that child 
laid out for dead,’’? and which he told her was alive. She went with him to the 
nursery and saw the child, which was alive, but it was not bandaged up as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hillocks. She allowed, in cross-examination by Mr. Hlillocks, that 
she had upbraided the nurse for putting the bandage on, for it had been on.” 


Our readers will be astonished to learn that with this evidence before 
him, Mr. Farnatt, without any comment, “ declared the case closed,” 
according to the Zimes,—according to another authority virtually 
*‘ dismissed the accusation.’”’ Why he did so, it is not so easy to see, 
as it is to account for either of the two following facts. 

‘© A vote of thanks was passed to the Commissioner, and the proceedings termi- 


nated. ‘The guardians then gathered round Mr. Hillocks, and severely censured 
him for appealing tothe Poor Law Board, and for allowing the matter to become 


public.” 
I thinkt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






















A SUPER-LATIVE NOTION. 


Tue following circular has been addressed from a street in Walworth 
to the amateur singers of Lambeth, Kennington, Clapham, and Cam- 


berwell :— 

‘** Sir,—It is intended to produceat ‘ Theatre,’ on Easter Monday, April 2nd, 
Weber’s romantic opera Der Freyschutz. In order to give effect to the splendid 
choruses, and that the whole opera may be placed upon the stage in a manner 
hitherto unsurpassed, great efforts will be made. I have therefore to ask whether 
you will render your valuable aid? You will have a free admission for yourself and 
friend each night to the boxes. Upon receiving your reply I will forward the music 
and dates of the evening rehearsals. i 





I am, sir, &c., &c.” 


Of course this is a capital thing for those amateurs who are dying to 
make an appearance on any stage, and a great saving for the manage- 
ment. How far the public will be benefited is another question. 

Of course the plan can be extended with considerable effect. We 
shall have spirited managers writing to invite various volunteer corps 
to take part in the fight in Henry the Fourth, or begging distinguished 
Freemasons and teetotallers to lend their experience, in the matter of 
processions and banners, to the production of Le Prophéte in su- 
perior style. 

The spirited manager of ‘‘ —— Theatre,” has not to our knowledge 
ever appeared on the stage, except to bow his thanks. But he ought 
to make a great actor, for he evidently has studied human nature, and 
has a profound knowledge of its infirmities. 


Alarming Military Intelligence. 
A GRAVE cotemporary by no means in the habit of joking gives us 
the following startling information: 


**Governor Sir Richard Airey, who is universally esteemed and liked, has shaved 
off his moustache.”’ 

This is imposing! but we can beatit. His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief, for whom the whole army entertains 
so deep a regard, has recently had his hair cut. 


Literary Intelligence. 


‘THE success of the Hornsey Hornet has raised a swarm of imitations. 
We hear rumours of a Wandsworth Wopse, a Bermondsey Bumblebee (a 
parochial organ, of course), a Blackfriars Bluebottle, and a Camberwell 
Cockroach. The Newington Gnat isonly a hum. 





ite cee wens to be administered by a pauper nurse, and, possibly, administered— 
rself. 

+ Not even after having had its jaw tied up, and being so nicely laid out! But 
there is no hounds to the ingratitude of paupers. 

+ This final paragraph is earnestly but unfortunately so strongly expressed, that 
we are compelled to expunge it.—Ep. 
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ONE DAY’S SKATING. 


A LgtTrer rroMm THE CoUNTRY. 


DEAR Amy, your letter appealing 
For news, came at breakf* st to-day, 
Confess I’ve a heart full of ieeling 
For writing without a delay. 
And yet I must freely acknowledge 
I’m dull, so it’s pleasant to write, 
For Cuarvey has gone off to college, 
And F rep goes to London to-night, 
To pass for an army commission— 
He’s worked till he’s ill, he declares ; 
But JZ hardly think the position 
For work was on two easy chairs. 


And yet I’ve no news, though in stating 
That fact I’m a little too fast, 

My Amy, we've had one day’s skating, 
But that was too pleasant to last. 

Last week the round pond was well coated 
With ice that was charmingly strong, 

And so the whole day was devoted 
To waltzing and whirling along. 

Frep vowed I looked lovely in ermine, 
And, Amy, I think he was right, 

He then said— what made me determine 
To give him a snubbing at night. 


We had a quadrille, and the dancing 
wnt a ; the nicest of all; 
e flirted—I caught myself glancin 
The way that one does at A ’ 
And Cuar.ey got slightly abusive, 
And said I was quite a coquette— 
His dream is absurdly illusive, 
And still the boy cannot forget. 
He prattled of marriage expenses, 
Said love in a cottage was nice, 
I bade him take heed,—in two senses 
I told him he trod upon ice. 


And then when the day was declining, 
And sunset was red in the sky, 

And lights in the window were shining, 
We put off our skates with a sigh. 

No more would the ring of the metal, 
Be heard in the keen icy air, 

We planned for next day, but to settle 
Was folly—the pond wouldn't bear. 

I really could hardly help crying, 
So much of our pleasure was lost, 

And now, dear, while lovers are sighing 
For me,—I sigh only for frost! 


————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_——=_====___= 


A PERFECT CURE! 


ANTED a CURATE for A , Derbyshire, diocese Lichfield, population 
3,300, of active habits, and sound but not extreme views; country agreeable ; 
air bracing and healthy. A TITLE may be given. Stipend £85. 

Address the Vicar. :; 

Here we have a vicar (and all honour to him for making a real 
change in the usual hackneyed method of advertising) who, instead of 
setting forth a long list of perfections required in a fellow-labourer, 
wisely confines himself to an account of his own parish and population, 
which, by the way, must be quite a settlement of athletic Utopians. 
** Population 3,300, of active habits, and sound but not extreme views.’’ 
Truly this must be a model, if not a perfect cure! Rectors, vicars, and 
incumbents of England, exists there such another parish? Say, if ye 
know it, for the more we hear of such curacies, the better for the hard- 
working, ill-paid genus that serves them. Let only an increase of 
this kind of advertisement take place, and we shall expect such a 
* tightness ’’ in the curate market as to compel those parishes of large 
population that cannot boast of “active habits and sound views” to 
make up in stipend for what cannot be offered in stamina. 





The Worship of Bunkum. 


We read that Mr. Georce CrurcxsHank has had the honour of ex- 
hibiting his “‘ Worship of Bacchus” to Her Masgsty. It is stated by 
a cotemporary that “he availed himself of the opportunity of delivering 
a sort of temperance lecture.’ It would have been more in accordance 
with his professions if he had been a total abstainer on this occasion, 
froma topic which has such an intoxicating effect on its votaries. 
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A FASHIONABLE CALLING. 


OUT FOR A DRIVE WITH ANOTHER LADY! ”’ 





Sweep :— No, MUM, MY WIFE AIN’T AT OME, SHE ’AVE JUST GONE 
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A REFORM BILL. 


Wutte the world is in wonderment waiting 
Some novel political plan, 

While Parliament’s vainly debating 
The rights of the labouring man, 

While speeches provoking “division ”’ 
Each morn take the public by storm, 

I will just, with your gentle permission, 
Bring in my own Bill of Reform. 


It embraces a few quiet changes, 
For my own good and that of the State ; 

O’er a host of small matters it ranges— 
It would benefit humble and great: 

I oft have discussed it, when lonely, 
Reclined in my pet easy chair, 

I have passed it myself, and fear only 
They may say I dui/d in the air! 


’T would make life one gay circle of pleasure, 
To each arich share should befal, 
Wealth should flow in no niggardly measure, 
And mine should be fullest of all. 
A face should be mine, and complexion 
Would charm, without fail, each fair maid, 
My dress should be simply perfection, 
My tailor should always be paid! 


Our island in sunshine should revel, 
In elastic, inspiriting air: 
Cabmen never should speak of the d s 
And never ask more than their fare. 
Sweet faces estates should inherit— 
Their glances should fascinate still : 
Each rich uncle should stimulate merit, 
And ne’er make mistakes in his will! 





Of money and every possession, 
A re-distribution I’d claim ; 
I would dower each trade and profession 
\\ ith a new stock of fortune and fame. 
The worthy should prosper and flourish, 
W hile humbugs should find it “ too warm” :— 
But I fear it is idle to nourish 
These hopes of my favourite Reform ! 


Visitor :-—“WILL YoU ’AVE THE GOODNESS FOR TO GIVE ’ER MY CARD ?”’ 








MRS. BROWN AT A PUBLIC DINNER. 


I’ct tell you, Mrs. Smomms, how it was I come for to go, for I said 
to Brown when first mentioned, “I never heard tell ot such a thing 
in my born days, as though not a-sinkin’ in the wale of years is no 
longer for to be thought a gal ; the idea of any one as is a lady a-dinin’ 
in public like that.” Brown he says, “It’s what your betters has 
done, and even Queen Vicrorta herself, as I see with my own eyes 
a-dinin’ in Guildhall with the Lord Mayor long afore the Prince or 
Wa es was born or thought of, or ever she was married.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘it seems bold to me, and though I do hold with 
the newspaper, and am sure as a more respectable man than Mr. 
Hacker never drew breath, as we gets our Weekly Lloyd’s from 
reg’lar every Saturday, and his wife a pattern of neatness for to keep 
seven children on newspapers, with nothin’ else to mention but 
sweetstuff and ha’penny canes, as ain’t much to bring a family up 
upon.” “ Well,” says Brown, “I’ve took the tickets out of respect 
for Hacxet, as isa man I looks up to, and was drawed for the jury 
with ; so whether you go or whether you don’t, I’m a-goin’, and you 
can do as you likes.” 

Well, you see, Mrs. Witx1ns, mum, through not bein’ one to hold 
out I give in, as I heerd say through Mrs. Hacxet, as the dinner 
was to be very grand, and she says, “ The speeches is enough for to 
make you cry your eyes out.” I says, “I do like to enjoy myself like 
that, so I'll go.” 

What to wear puzzled me, for, you see, dinin’ in public is such a 
thing for to make you stared at. So I looks up what I’d got, and 
found a dress as would do wonderful well. 

I don’t know how it is, but I do think as there is truth in a-keepin’ 
a thing seven years, as the sayin’ is, and it will come in agi 





n, for 
I'm sure that dress ain’t seen daylight these five years, and —_ well 
it looked, through bein’ a purple satinette ; but, law bless you, when 
I went to put it on my waist was under my arms, and it wouldn’t 
meet by ever so much. 

Well, Miss Corsrr, as is in the dressmakin’ line, as I’d sent to, 


and as soon as she looks at it she shakes her head and says, “* You can 
never wear it in this world without a new body, as a black velvet 
jacket is what I should advise.” 

I says, “‘I never can dine in a jacket.” 
“have a velvet body made low.” 

I says, ‘It won’t be no use afterwards.’ She says, ‘‘ It would be,” 
and so I let her have her way, a-trustin’ to her taste. 

When the day come I was all of a fidget, because she hadn’t brought 


‘Well, then,”’ she says, 


| it home; no more she didn’t not till nigh on two o'clock, and when I 
‘put it on the way as I had to squeeze to get into it was reg’lar suffo- 


cation. I never see such a dress for lowness. 

I says, “ Miss Corsit, why, I should be pointed at if I was to go 
about undressed like that.” She says, “Oh, Mrs. Brown, you must 
if you’re goin’ out to dinner.” 

Well, I didn’t much relish the idea, and it was all too tight for me 
about the arms. I'd gota very pretty cap trimmed with white satin 
and a flower, with white gloves and a yellow scarf. I thought I 
never should have got them gloves on, and then the fingers was a 
inch too long. 

_Certainly Brown he did look noble. With hair brushed back over 
his forehead, and a clean shirt with a frill, as is a thing as becomes 
him, and a handsome green velvet waistcoat, with his watch ribbon 
and a bunch of seals, I do assure you I felt proud on him. 

The moment he see me he says, ‘‘ Come, old gal, none of your lamb 
fashion for me; you put somethin’ more over your shoulders.’’ Muss 
CorBiT says, “ Mr. Brown, you'll spoil the look of the gownd as fits 
like wax.” 

I felt as Brown was right, so I goes up and rummages out a swans- 
down cape, as just fitted over nicely. I had my redicule, and a fan 
with a smellin’-bottle for fear of my head comin’ on. 

Brown he was full of his jeers, but both Miss Corsit and Mrs. 
CuHa.uen said as I looked quite noble, and as to the gal, she said she 
never see anythin’ like me but waxwork. Brown busts out a-laughin’, 
a-sayin’ as I should be run away with afore the night was over. 

One thing I did not relish was a-goin’ out in a cab without my 
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bonnet, as did seem that strange and look very bold. Of we went, | if some one hadn’t had a knife handy, she never would have got 


and the cab jolted and jumped about a good deal, and splashed in at 
the winders that frightful, and I do assure you I got a lump of mud 
as big as a shillin’ right slap across my nose and another one come 
‘dab in my eye. I was afraid to wipe it off, knowin’ how it would 
smear, so had to set with one eye shut all the rest of the way for to 
let it dry. The cab as we went in was beastly dirty, and soiled my 
white kids dreadfully. 

Wasn’t I glad when we got to the ’all where the dinner was to be, 
but my legs was that cramped with settin’ cooped up in that cab so 
long that in gettin’ out I ketched my foot in my gownd and fell 
sprawlin’ on the pavement, as they’d covered with a mat, or I should 
have been begrimed to death from head to foot. 

I’m sure if I had been QuzEeN Vicrorta herself I could not a-been 
treated more noble like by gentlemen in black with snow-liké bosoms 
to their shirts as showed me in, and give me over to the lady as looked 
after the ladies, as helped me for to get the splashes off my face and 
set me to rights in general. 

I'd have give the world for the least drop of somethin’ jest to com- 
pose the nerves, for I was all of a tremble; but thinkin’ as dinner 
would take it off I didn’t say nothin’. 

I was rather took a-back when I heerd six was the hour, and felt as 
I must have a-somethin’, for we was a hour too soon; but law, the 
place was that solemn and genteel I’d have died afore I'd have asked. 
So I sat a-waitin’ and wishin’ as it was tea as we was goin’ to have, 
for the smell of soup made me feel rather all-overish. 

It was ever so long afore parties arrived, but when they did come 
they was pretty thick, and I never see such dresses, and I must say as 
I didn’t consider as I looked despisable, and as to Brown he looked a 
regular king among ’em. 

There was a many high characters come for to dine, and him as they 
called the chairman was a Member of Parliament, but, law bless you, 
no pride, a-speakin’ quite facetious, but it must have been half-past 
six afore we set down. 

I never did see such a noble room as it were, fit for kings and queens, 
and the silver on them tables, with the clean cloths and napkins, as 
must make the washin’ alone a little fortune; there was three wine- 
glasses to every one; and the parties as waited looked a deal better 
than many as was a-settin’ down, though I didn’t much care about 
havin’ the soup spilt in my lap, as Brown said was all my fault 
through me not a-lettin’ the man put it down afore me. It was lucky 
as I had my napkin handy, or my yownd would have been ruined, and 
the waiter he give me a clean one in a jiffey. 

I says to Brown, “If you likes mock turtles as is ‘up to the knocker,’ 
take some ;”’ but he said as it’s too good for him, bein’ meat and 
drink too. 

I was glad when I got a glass of wine, for I did want a somethin’. 
I didn’t have no fish, but just a patty, as was enough for a relish ; and 
then come jthe real dinner, as was good and wholesome and beautiful 
cooked. 

I never tasted a better crust than there were toa pigeon-pie. I 
says, “ This was never made by a heavy hand ;”’ and the lady as was 
opposite says, “ Bless you, no; their pie-crusts might be blowed away 
for lightness.” 

She was a nice-lookin’ woman, but that stout as made me tremble, 
for her bein’ laced in as she was didn’t seem able for to feed herself 
nor draw her breath comfortable. I can’t say what I did have nor 
what I didn’t have, for they was a-changin’ my plate perpetual. 

I says, “‘ However they gets through the washin’-up puzzles me— 
they must do it by steam.” “No,” says a party as was opposite, 
** hot water.” 

I says, “‘ Excuse me, but I ought to know how to wash a dish, as 
requires scaldin’ water to get the grease off and plenty of cold for 
rinsin’.”’ 


There was pastry in plenty and jellies and all manner, and then 
come the cheese and salad, not as I ever takes green meat myself after 
a hearty meal, as don’t seem natural; but I certainly did enjoy the 
pull as I got at the beer, as I’d been a-starvin’ for all dinner. I wish 
as my body had been a little more easy in the armholes, and as to my 
swansdown tippet it was suffocatin’ me. After the cheese there was 
a deal of hammerin’, and some parties sung beautiful though short, 
and I says, “Brayvo!” but, law bless you, Brown give me sucha 
drive and says, “‘ Hold your row, it’s grace as they’re a-singin’.”’ 

I says, ‘More shame for’em. Let people say grace for theirselves, 
and not go howlin’ it like that all over the place,” though they sung 
very nice I must allow. 

I never did hear anythin’ like the way as that chairman and them 
gentlemen talked, sometimes a-makin’ you die with laughter, and then 
a-talkin’ about the sick, the widder, and the orphin, till I’d a lump in 
my throat as made me feel dreadful choky. As to the poor lady 
opposite if was very nigh her death, for she’d got her mouth full of 
nuts or somethin’ , and took a drop of wine just as somethin’ was 
said funny on the top of her sheddin’ a tear, and I did think as her 
breath was gone for ever. I says, “Undo her whatever you do,” and 











through it. 

Well, that upset me, and what with the clatterin’ of plates and 
knives and forks, and talkin’ and singin’, and the lights and the heat, 
I was that confused as I didn’t hardly know where I was, though I 
must say as there was lovely singin’, as made me drop off a little bit 
though listenin’ attentive, as I’m apt to do in church. 

At last, home we went, and the way as my head whirled round in 
that cab I never did, and in the mornin’ Brown asked me how I was? 
Isays, ‘* As fresh as a daisy.”’ 

“Ah!’’ he says, “that comes of it’s bein’ good wine.” 
“What do you mean ?”’ 

He says, ‘‘ Never mind.’”’ I must say as it was a lovely dinner, and 
I shouldn’t mind if them newsvenders was to dine together once a 
month and ask me. 


I says, 


THE COMIC SONG. 


Tue play was over, the singer came in 
And passed by the table and nodded to all, 
A whisper was heard over tumblers of gin, 
And murmurs of horror pervaded the hall. 
And he soon appeared on the lonely stage, 
And chanted a melody stale and coarse, 
That made young gentlemen stamp with rage, 
And the throats of the audience hoarse. 


The manager sigh’d as his snuff-box he scann’d, 
His friends slipp’d slily away ; 

Tho waiter stood with a steak in his hand, 
And groan’d with his hand on the tray. 

The haditué thought ‘‘I have heard many songs, 
But never a one so sad, 

If that dreary man these strains prolongs 
We shall all go raving mad!”’ 


Anshers to Correspondents. 





E. H. L., Langham Hotel.—No more riddles, steve vous plait. 

MeBegaTH, junr.—You are better, now you are personal ; but still not 
funny enough for insertion. 

The author of “My Pretty Jane’’ should know that poetry is a near ap- 
proach to perfection, and therefore that such imperfect spelling as 
‘*‘ allibaster”’ is a little against his success as a poet. 

G. James asks, “ Will you allow the above’’—which is overleaf—‘ to 
appear in your next number?’’ No! norin any other will we oblige him 
by inserting offensive personal abuse. 

C.—We have so many real correspondents to answer that we can’t 
insert your fictitieus replies. 

K ALLY BANN sends us a poem about his aching “* Molar.”” As we can’t 
put it in, he had better take the usual advice and “‘ have it out.” 

W. S., Edinburgh, and W. L., Walworth-road (united ages 21 years; 
their heads hardly appearing above the dock), are discharged with a caution. 
If found attempting to commit jokes or utter counterfeit puns again they 
will be sent to a reformatery. 

G. H.—It is a pity you eat have sent us that joke about ‘‘ stairs’’ and 
‘lances’? which its author was too bashful to send. He of course 
ought to be ashamed of it, but why bring yourself into the condemnation ? 

SOMNAMBULIST.—Won’t suit our walk, which is wide awake. 

Our refusal to insert “‘ Nemo’s’’ contribution can hurt nobody’s feelings. 

We shall be happy to insert L. H.’s epigram on the Wareham Corpora- 
tion, if he will kindly forward the point, which was omitted in his of the 3rd. 

A. sends copy and asks to be ‘‘made miserable”’ in our *‘ Answers’”’ if it 
is not accepted. Meantime, he “will invest in Fun for a fortnight, and at 
the end of that time consider’’ the propriety of continuing to “‘ take in Fun.” 
He doesn’t take us in by this, nor shall we take him in in order (if he con- 
tinues to buy the paper to save him), from committing a tu quoque. 

Bis: Os. ea basin asks our opinion about some drawings, which he says 
are his first. Our opinion is that they are his last, and he shouldn’t go 

ond them. 
mie P. Y., Mark-lane.—That joke about Fenians and Fainéants again? 
Have you no r-spect for age ? ; 

K. N.—In spite of the signature there is nothing peppery or piquant 
about ‘‘ My Lover.” 

S. A. H., Kensington.—We are sorry we cannot agree with you; but 
‘‘may difference of opinion never alter friendship,’ as the gentleman said 
when he gave an acquaintance a black eye in an argument. 

W. W.—We don’t mean to trouble you. : ; 
ae S., paaee, ‘‘sends us a specimen of his vein.” It is nothing to 

vain of. 

The author of “ An Idyll of a’ Governess” (Sleaford), who states that 
he ia by his wits,’ must have a slender competence, to judge from 
sample. 

Declined with thanks—W. F. P., Islington; W. P. C.; T. B. E., Bur- 
ton-on-Trent ; Fond of Fun; H. P., Fenchurch-street; R.H.S.; W.J.C.; 


J.M.D.; H. G. P.; Ibex; 0. 8. B.; RB. W. 
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OUR PARIS COMMISSION. 


No. IX.—THE FLOWER MARKET. 


THERE are pretty things everywhere in this world, if we will only 
take the trouble to look for them. But of all pretty things it is 
universally allowed that none are prettier than flowers. It would seem 
that French people—particularly women——were sent upon this planet 
for the purpose of saying, “ Ziens! Que c'est joli!’’ The utterance of 
these words gives an opportunity for raising the eyebrows and the 
hands, and for dilating the eyes, and otherwise showing that you are a 
person of refinement of feeling, perception, and taste. The words 
“ Tiens ! Que c'est joli !’ are always applicable to flowers; therefore, 
the Flower Markets of Paris are favourite spots, and much frequented 
by ladies, ces petites dames, and those wonderful Parisiennes whose 
rolling black gre you the notion that they—the eyes—were 

0 
e 


b eyes 
er io r handsomer faces. 

ower Market by the side of the Madeleine is a pleasant lounge 
—a sort of floral camp, where you walk beneath canvas, and criticise 
ankles, breakfasts, and mutual acquaintances. The odd 
ing is that the place appears to be a promenade, and not a market. 
People walk up and down and cry, “ Tiens! Que c'est joli !”” but they 
don’t buy. e very fat, white-capped women who vend the lilies, 
roses, ias, and all the tender tribes of the garden, look matronly, 
but they don’t sell, at least I never saw them or heard them, and I 
never knew any fellow who said he had ever seen them or heard them. 
There is a delightful odour from the flowers. You are the more 
conscious of their sweetness when a petite maitresse, highly coloured 
and strongly perfumed, waddles geecetally by you. Psh! howinferior 
is an essence toa flower! The little dog the petite maitresse carries is 
— and perfumed as overpoweringly as his proprietrix. Poor 
og! how his proprietrix must love him! And what a wonderful 
creature is the gandin who follows! Where did he find the pattern of 
that gorgeous waistcoat of which he is so proud? Not among the 
flowers he passes by so heedlessly! How superior is Nature to a 


With which remark, with the kind permission of Messrs. E. Moszs 
AnD Son, we will leave our readers to the enjoyment of our engraving. 


A Lowz Bmw.—The M.P. for Calne’s bid for office with the Tories. 


a , 


Marcu 31, 1866. 
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All Work and No Play. 


Tue patron of showers is the last person we should suspect of a re- 
luctance to “down with his dust,” but the following advertisement 
anent St. Swithin’s hints that there must be “a fall” (as the meteoro- 
logical almanacs say) in our estimation of him: 

AN ORGANIST is REQUIRED for the Sunday Morning Early Lecture at St. 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon-street, City. Duties from Aprilto September. Ke- 
muneration, 2 guineas. The service commences at 6.30 a.m. Address etc. 

If this is to be taken as it is written, the organist is offered the noble 
salary of atrifle more than eighteen-pence a week. We should like to 
know how much it is proposed to pay the man who blows the bellows? 
Music must have charms not only to soothe the savage breast, but to 
clothe the bare back and fill the empty stomach, if men can be found 
to wnfortane so paying a profession as that of organist would 
seem to be. 


An Ode to Ann O’Dyne. 


‘* An eminent surgeon has invented a new and safe method of deadening pain, by 
directing, through a fine rose, a strong stream of ether against the part to be 
operated on.”’ , 

Ou happy cold idea of ether, 
Of bother clear charmer-away ! 
The wild pain thus eased altogether, 
For ether the world shouts ‘‘ hooray!” 





Prodigious! 

Mr. Frank Buckianp gives an account in Land and Water of a 
monster salmon, weighing sixty-nine pounds, net catch; and nearly 
five feet long. Mr. Buckianp will pardon our saying that a salmon of 
this size appears very like a whale! 





NOTICE.—From the commencement of this Volume will be pub- 
lished, in addition to the usual issue at One Penny, a Special Edition of 
each number at Twopence, carefully printed on superfine ash-grey toned 
paper. Terms of Subscription :—Stamped, 13s. ; Unstamped, 8s. 8d. per 
annum. 


‘** Fun,”’ tous les Mereredis, ches Messrs. W.S. Krrxianp Et Cre., 
Rue de Richelieu, No. 27, Paris. 





London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phenix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (fer the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—March 31, 1866. 
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ENGRAVING CUT OUT! 


We have been greatly amused by the prospectus of a joint-stock 
association calling itself ‘The Graphotype Company, Limited.” The 
graphotype is a new process by which it is proposed to supersede wood- 
engraving. It is not without merit; but such mis-statements and 
suppressions as are to be found in the prospectus must not pass un- 
noticed. We will briefly describe the process. The artist draws on a 
slab of prepared chalk with prepared ink which hardens the chalk. A 
velvet brush removes the soft chalk, leaving the inked lines standing 
—a stereotype is taken from this, and what professes to be a fac 
simile of the artist’s work produced. In addition to this, as the pro- 
spectus asserts (not very grammatically), ‘‘a very great saving of time 
and cost are effected.” 

Itis modestly proposed to “‘ charge at the average rate of one half 
the present price of wood-engraving, while the actual cost is not more 
than one-twentieth!” Pretty fair profits these gentlemen aim at! 

Now let us see what is to be said on the other side. 

If graphotype reduces the engraver’s price it will increase that which 
the artist must charge. For the drawing on the chalk must be the 
nicest and most elaborate niggle—and there can be no alterations made 
—no lights touched in. Such drawings will take the draughtsman 
three times as long as a drawing on the wood, where he can use 
washes or other indications, just as intelligible to an engraver as abbre- 
viations to a printer; and in this we make no calculations for acci- 
dents—the spilling of a blot of ink, or a slip of the pen on the chalk, 
which would necessitate a new drawing when the damaged one was 
possibly just finished. And that these accidents will happen may be 
expected—it is long before an artist overcomes the nervousness of 
putting his first strokes on the block—and yet a block is not half such 
a serious matter as a graphotype slab whereen errors are indelible. 
As far as cost goes, therefore, the difference will not be great, nor will 
there be much saving of time where the artist has to elaborate so much. 
Anyone who has experience in these matters knows that under the pre- 
sent system it is the artist who consumes the time, the engraver who 
has to work against time to make up for the loss. Graphotype won't, 
at all events, make artists more rapid. 

Another, and a fatal objection to the system is, that it offers nothing 
but a stereo, or at best an electro to print from. The connoisseur knows 
at a glance the difference between a print from metal and from wood, 
oe the unskilled detect a something, though they cannot account 
or it. 


VOL. Itt. 


Finally, there are points on which the artist is at times indebted to 
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TO THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Y Jove, the god of thunder, and by Mars, the god of war, 


There’s a method and a meaning in your peaceable alliance ; 
A descent, but not a falling, from the chivalry of yore, 
In the bands that bear the motto of “ Defence and not Defianee.”’ 


In the day of our suspicions, of our doubts and our alarms, 
Came the dragon-teeth of danger from the Cadmus of a panic; 
At the bugle-note of warning rose a kingdom up in arms,— 
From the lofty to the lowly, from patrician to mechanic. 


Have they perished, the suspicions—are they dead and gone, the fears 
While a neighbour lives to taunt us, an America to bluster? 

Let the solid men of Brummagem lend meek, pacific ears, 
To “ Muster’ Bricut, if they who'll fight stick only to the muster. 


And we know that ye can answer, whether called upon to share 
In a holiday’s amusement or a duty of the sternest ; 

And our foes may learn the lesson—or may doubt it if they dare— 
That the men who play at killing can be terribly in earnest. 


Your friends may give a giggle, and your enemies a sneer, 

To the failings of your tactics and the faults of your apparel ; 
But there’s after all a purpose in the rawest volunteer, 

With a knee upon the heather and an eye upon the barrel. 


Let your battle-field be Brighton, and your battle be a sham, 
Let your victory be bloodless, and your enemy a brother ; 
Should your duty need a lion where your pleasure found a lamb, 
You can fight again, it may be, as you fought with one another. 


Your praises ask a trumpet—I can offer but a lute— 
Yet I ask you (that my offer may be all the more emphatic) ; 
Is there any corps in Britain that will take a young recruit 
Who is nervous, and consumptive, and incurably rheumatic ? 


Zsa cst en taiean ee ela ee een iroieietenaaieetedaaserceacaeeeaisepcoesaegad encen-aeerenmeananipeainaatnnasiphaeearimemamememeanenenammemtanmemes 


the intelligence of the engraver. There are errors which the latter's 
experience teaches him to detect before cutting, while the artist would 
discover them when printed. To borrow an illustration from the 
prospectus, the engraver would correct blunders, as an intelligent 
printing-office reader would have corrected the following very charm- 
ing sentence of which the Graphotype did not discover the fault :— 

**In order to bring home, etc., the process will be explained and proofs exhibited 
from ten to four, cards of admission to which may be obtained, etc.’’ 

Cards of admission to what? Four, or ten, or the proofs, or the 


process ? 
A few letters are quoted at the end, as proofs of the excellence of the | 


| invention. It is easy to understand how a good-natured artist might 
be entrapped into gushing from civility, and when he was not aware 
that what he said might be used against him. Why did not the 
Graphotypers try this dodge instead of giving a letter from Mr. Woop- 
WARD, who is an admirable librarian, but not a practical draughtsman, 
and from Mr. Cuarites Krinos ey, who is a great novelist, but can’t 
draw a bit, as he proved by his illustrations of Zhe Greek Fairy Tales, 
even after they had been ‘‘helped on’’ by those very engravers on 
whom he now turns round. 

We quite believe that a p.ocess will be invented before long, which 
for some purposes, and to some extent, may supersede wood-engraving, 


but it must be less costly, more expeditious, and more accurate than 
the Graphotype. 


‘‘Incidit in Scyllam ”’— 
Or Eart Browntow, a scholar so glib dis- 
Courses in terms willy nilly— 
Says Berkhamstead Common C’ribbed is, 
And he’s fallen foul of by Scitty. 


Useful if not Warne-amental. 


| Mr. Disrazxr’s works are about to be published not as was first an- 
-nounced by Magssrs. Rovttepcz, but by Messxs. Warng. The 
change is appropriate. The gifted author has always been a WaRrne- 
| ing to literary men. 
| Why, if you paint a man’s portrait, may you be described as 
| stepping into his shoes? Because you make his feet yeurs (features). 
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very strong ad- 
vocacy of Mr. 
Lows, it appears 
to have lost all 
sense of what is 
manly. Its ac- 
eount of the Ox- 
ford and Cam- 
bridge race is 
simply ludicrous. 
In describing the 

‘SS well - known 

( ~ barge incident it 
XS stated that when 
the barge was 
crossing to the 
Middlesex side, 
of the two eights, 
which were near- 
ly abreast, the 
Oxford passed 
under the stern 
ys while the Cam- 
“= bridge went be- 
‘i fore the bow. 
iX?’ When I remind 

my readers that 

the Oxford boat 

was on the Mid- 

dlesex side the 

absurdity of this 

is apparent—the 
fact was both 
| boats passed in front of the barge. Several blunders were also com- 
mitted in the account of the “‘ Amateur athletics’ at Beaufort House. 
Clearly the Thunderer doesn’t get his bolts forged by a deft Cyclops as 
he used, for he is always apologising for bungles. 

Ir was a splendid race. Whatever may be said to the contrary, the 
Oxford men were pulling easily within their strength up to the Eyot 
where the mighty Brown called on them for a little more. And the 
rowing of Cambridge was very good too—there was but one man 
knocked at all out of time, and that was only in the final spurt when 
all was lost. ‘The thing which decides the question is simply the 
stroke—the Pall Mall solves the mystery when it winds up its article 
(the best ever written on a boat-race by the way) in some words like 
these—“ Oxford took it at the beginning, and Cambridge did not.’ I 
should like to know who wrote that Pall Mail paper. It might be 

Hvuaues, for he once wrote a good account of a race in “Tom Brown 

at Oxford.” 

Ir is with deep regret that I have to refer to a disreputable scene 
which took place on the night before the boat-race ata place not many 
miles from Covent Garden. It has been the custom for the university 
lads to congregate there before and after the boat-race and make a 
clamour, but on this occasion they actually came to blows. This is 
simply disgraceful. The rivalry between the two universities has 
always been a friendly, or at all events a gentlemanly one. Now the 
tight blue and dark blue are tarnished alike, because while eighteen 
gentlemen sacrifice comfort and pleasure—possibly health—to support 
the honour of the universities, a set of cubs will brawl in a supper- 
room. “Town and Gown” isa relic of bygone barbarism, kept up by 
muscular Christianity and animal spirits, but ‘Gown and Gown” is 
bry result of a decline in the universities. I hopeI shall hear no more 
of it. 

Tx picture galleries are beginning to show with the early asparagus 
and new potato. An International Fine Arts Company (Limited) has 
opened the gallery lately occupied by the Female Artists in Pall Mall. 
It is worth a visit, if only for the sake of Atma Tapema’s “ Cicero”— 
a masterpiece. ‘The pictures are chiefly—I may say entirely—foreign, 
but English works are not obtainable at this time of the year. There 
are some fine landscapes and some clever water-colours. The Society 
of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, has also opened its doors—and a 
very poor show as a whole they make. Barnes, Hayes, and one or two 

others of the new members are trying to wake the old fogies up, but it 
is almost impossible. There is hope, however; for they have actually, 
it'would seem, induced the society to put a few decent chairs and an 
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ottoman in their hitherto bare chambers. The hanging is abominable 
—the bad pictures are on the line (mostly contributed by members) 
and the good ones up near the ceiling or down on the floor—they have 
actually put a “Tuom”’ in the latterposition! Then there are about 
three times as many pictures hung as there ought to be, judging 
merely by number not merit—if the latter were the standard there 
would scarcely be twenty pictures on the walls. Still the B. P. may 
pay its shilling and not grumble, considering if gets BARNES’S very 
fine “Passion and Patience,’ Hayxs’s seas, Cozr’s land, and 
Lixton’s soldier. One evidence of the light in which Suffolk-street is 
regarded by artists may be found in the immense number of pictures 
there in which a soldier is writing on a drum. The painters look 
on the gallery as a shop for pot-boilers, and send their model-club 
studies to it! 

Ir appears I made a mistake in my résumé of the Reform Debate, as 
several correspondents have been good enough to point out. I 
attributed to Mr. GatHorne Harpy a speech made by Mr. Joun 
Harpy, M.P. for Dartmouth. The mistake was a very natural one, 
for I am glad to say I don’t know the M.P. for Oxford University even 
by sight, and recollecting his Penenden Heath amenities thought from 
the style that the speech in question was his. 


A PANE-FUL DISCOVERY. 


I prayEp one night, in deep unrest, 
That mighty Jove would deign 

To fix into my neighbour’s breast 
A good-sized window-pane ; 

I wanted much to see his heart, 
For Jones and I were friends, 

And vowed that death alone should part 
Our common aims and ends. 


Our families were tall and stout; 
Our homes were in one street— 
‘Whenever Mr. Jonss went out 
My wife was there to greet ; 
Our daughters shopped and joined their store— 
Their change was never right; 
Our boys played cricket, sneered at law, 
Had now and then a fight. 


Great Jove was kind, and heard my prayer— 
Next day, on meeting JonEs, 

I saw right through him, clear as air, 
Through muscle, flesh, and bones. 

A wondrous peep-show truly that, 
As Jones unconscious stood, 

And, volunteer-like, touched his hat, 
And hoped my health was good ; 


And asked se tenderly and kind 
About my girls and boys; 

And said I must make up my mind 
To come and “ have some noise ’’— 

Drop in quite neighbourly to dine 
Some day, and stop to tea, 

When disengaged, aud weather fine, 
With all my family ? 


I said, “ with pleasure ’’—but reserve 
Just then my curious look: 

Perhaps I’ve scarce sufficient nerve 
To scan his mental book; 

So pause, and add, “ To day I find 
There’s nothing much to do, 

I take your invitation kind, 
And will be there by two.” 


* That’s right,’ says Jongs, with sweetest smile, 
And fondly pressed my hand. 

Hopeful, I snatched a glance the while, 
To see how lay the land. 

Up flashed a thought—* Confound the dunce !’’ 
I read with deepest sorrow— 

“Fancy the whole lot here at once— 
We'li have the hare to-morrow !” 


“Oh, Jove, take back the fatal gift!’’ 
Jovs heard my inward moans; 
Filled up at once the gaping rift, 
And left me nought but Jonzs. 
No more to read my friends I pray : 
They’re there—and so’s the steeple; 
I vowed for ever from that day 
To hate transparent people! 


—. 
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THE FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE. 
ACT I.—Scrnz, Room in Mrs. Lorrington’s House. 


Enter Mrs. Wriutersy and Masor Price. 


Botu.—We are on a visit to Mrs. Lorrington ; she is very vulgar, 
and uses much bad French. But soft—she comes! 


Enter Mrs. Lorrieron. 

Mrs. L.—Ha! Commong voo portey paddywhack bang? Iam well- 
born ! 

Botu.—No doubt! (Aside, to each other) Walker! 

Mrs. L.—Mais here sont my deux daughters, Hester and Lucy! A 
riche gentleman, Mr. Annerly, and a baronet’s heir, Tom Sutherland, 
are coming sur une visite, et my fille Hester shall marry Annerly, et ma 
daughter Lucy, Tom Sutherland. 


Enter Hester and Lucy. 

Lucy.—Mother, I will not marry Tom Sutherland; and I don’t 
think Hester will marry Annerly. 

Mrs. L.—Gyurl! Comment dare vous ? 

Mrs. W. (astde).—Then my Euphemia shall marry both. 

Hester.—By the way, somebody has saved someone somewhere! 
How noble! (Weeps. 

Aut.—Indeed! How truly noble! (AW weep, and exeunt. 


Enter ANNERLY and Tom SuTHERLAND. 

ANNERLY.—I1 am the favourite of Fortune, alluded to in the balls. 
I have twenty million a year—allow me to write somebody a cheque 
for any amount! 

Tom S.—Nay, dear Annerly, that were rash, for am I not the 
shrewd Tom Sutherland ? 

Annerty.—True! I had forgot! Ha! the company arrives. I 
will be rude to them. They will but smile, for I am the Favourite of 
Fortune. 

Tom 8.—Do. 
(Company arrives. Annerly is rude to them; but they do but smsle, for he 

is the Favourite of Fortune.) 

ANNERLY (to Mrs. Witherby).—Your daughter is a fool! 

Mrs. W.—Oh, what a quiz you are, Mr. Annerly ! 

ANNERLY.—Mrs. Lorrington, you’re a preposterous old absurdity ! 

Mrs. L.—Que/ spirits, vous have! 

ANNERLY (to everybody).— You're a set of twaddling old duffers! 

A.u.— What a singular power of repartee! 

Hester.—Mr. Annerly, you are a conceited puppy! 

ANNERLY (aside)—Ha! she—she alone loves me! 
Lorrington, I thank you! 

Hester (scornfully).—Cad ! 

Enter Tom SuTHERLAND. 

Tom S.—Annerly, your secret is out; and the whole populace have 
discovered that you are the somebody who somehow saved someone 
somewhere! 

(Enter the whole populace, who shake Annerly by the hand.) 

Hester.—Mr. Annerly, I had no idea of this. You are the brave 
man who somehow saved somebody somewhere, and you have twenty 
million a-year! Accept my hand and my heart this moment. 

(Hugs him.) 


(Aloud.) Miss 


ANNERLY.—Oh, hang it! 


ACT Il.—Garden attached to Mrs. Lorrington's house. 


Enter ANNERLY. 

ANNERLY.—I am engaged # Hester, and there’s no getting out of it! 
(Exit ANNERLY.) 

Enter Tom SuTHERLAND. 
Tom S.—I am ordered to propose to Lucy Lorrington—but I don’t 

want to. 

& Enter Lucy Lorrineton. 
Lucy.—I am ordered to accept Tom Sutherland—but I don’t 
want to. (They propose to and accept each other, and exeunt.) 


Enter Fox Bromuey. 
Fox B.—I am a scoundrel. I have a secret of Mrs. Lorrington’s, 
and I extract gold from her for preserving it. 


Enter Mrs. Lorrineton. 
Mrs. L.—Ha! That man! 
Fox B.—Give me gold, or I will reveal all! 
Mrs. L.—No! 
Enter ALL THE CoMPANY. 
Att.—Oh, here is Mr. Fox Bromley, who tells such delightful 
stories! Tell us an anecdote. 
Fox 
man! 
A...—Excellent, good ! (They laugh consumedly.) 
Mrs. L.—It isfalse! It ismot true! It is a fabrication! Itisa 
fib! But quoi, ha! ha! can it matter to nous 2 
Fox B.—I forgot to add that her name was Betsy. 


FUN. 





B.—I will. Once there was a barmaid who married a rich | 








33 


| Mrs. L.—Liar and esc/ave! But what if it was? ’Tis a most 
_ entertaining story! (Aside.) Silence, et vous shall have ten thousand 


per annum! 
l‘ox B.—Good. (Is silent.) 


ACT III.—Drawing-room in Mrs. Lorrington’s House. 
Enter ANNERLY and Tom SUTHERLAND. 
AnnERLY.—I have lost all my fortune, except my father’s paltry 


| frechold of ninepence a-year! I must tell Hester. 


Tom 8.—She will reject you if you do. 
ANNERLY.—No such luck, I’m afraid. At all events, I’ll try. 
(Exit R.) 
Tom S.—Poor devil! (Exit L.) 
Enter Mrs. Lorrincton and Fox Bromtay C. 
Fox B.—Make it twenty thousand a-year, or I will tell all! 
Mrs. L.—Monster! Voses is a cheque pour the amount! 
Enter Hesten. 

Hzstsa.—Mama! In tears! 

Mus. Li— Wee, ma chere! I will tell all. Iam the fle of am inn- 
keeper, amd I ran away with a swell who married me in Bosse, and 
the prétre who married us can’t be found; and this homme was the 
only témoin. He dit that it was no real marriage, and that he will 
annoncer the fact unless I close his douche with or ! 

Hezsrer.—Monster! But I must tell Annerly. It will be a goed 
excuse for breaking off the match, for I hear that he is ruined. 

Mus. L.—Not for worlds. Promise me that you will not betray my 
secret ! 

Hzster.—I do. But anyhow I will not marry him! 
beggar! (Exeunt Mus. Lorerncton and B 


Enter ANNERLY. 
ANNERLY.—Now to tell all! Hester, I am ruined! 
Hestrr.—Indeed! But I cannot marry you; not, of course, for 
that reason—I have another which I cannot tell you! 
ANNERLY (aside).—Ha! joy! but 1 must affect diagust. — 
’Tis well, Miss Lorrington. I depart. False-hearted gyurl, shi 


see me no more. 
ACT IV.—The same. Night. 
Enter Tom SvuTHERLAND and Lwvcy. 


Tom §.—I thought I didn’t like you, but I do! 
Lucy.—And J thought I didn’t like you, but Ido! 
Tom S.—Then let us get married ! 
Lucy.—We will! Like a bird! 

Enter Mus. Loxrincton and Hester. 
Mns. L.—Well, Hester, you are comfortablement hors de cela. 
Hester.—Yes, thank goodness. 


Enter ANNERLY tn travelling costume. 

ANNERLY.— Well, I’m off. Good bye! 

Htster.— Good bye. 

Mnus. L.—Good bye. 

Enter Tom SuTHERLAND. 

Tom S.—Annerly is not ruined after all! 

Hester.—No? Then, ha! ha! send for him! send for him! 
own love! My old, old love! Bring him back to me once more! 

(Tom Sutherland brings him back.) 

Hester.—Annerly, I wild marry you. 

ANNERLY.—No, don’t! 

Hester.—But I will! 

Tom S.—You will be pleased to hear that I have just discovered the 
address of the clergyman who married your father and mother. I have 
this moment written to him, and notwithstanding that it is night, and 
the last post has gone, I expect him momentarily. 

AnNERLY.—And if our kind friends in front will only signify their 
approbation in the usual manner, it will afford some little consolation, 
in the midst of his misery at having to marry into so disgusting a 
family, to the Favourite (ha! ha!—but no matter) of Fortune! 

CurTAIN. 


Heswa 


(Ereunt.) 


(Exit ANNERLY.) 


My 


Police Pensions. 


An article in the South London Chronicle draws attention to an alleged 
hardship in the management of the superannuation fund and pensions 
of the police by the Commissioners. We think the real evil is to be 
found in the low rate of pay. Higher remuneration would bring better 
men into the force, and the pensions should then be given only where 
the constable has served his time without having a complaint laid 
against him. If the facts stated by the Chronicle be true, the system 
at present is a most iniquitous one, and must tend to demoralize a 
force in which the morale requires heightening instead of lowering. 
But we could espouse the cause of the constables more warmly if we 
felt more satisfied with their conduct asa body. 
much power, and are only too ready to exercise it. 
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NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


Miss Spraggles (affectedly) :—“‘I WANT A NICE STEAK, BUTCHER, BUT I MUST DEPEND ON YOU, FOR I DON’T UNDERSTAND AN\THING 


ABOUT MEAT.” 
Facetious Butcher :—“‘ Don’t YE Now, Miss! 


Se — 


VEGETABLE VENGEANCE. 
A Sensation Story. 
By A VEGETARIAN. 


He had done the deed! But little did he guess that the eye of 
an intelligent potato in the next field was upon him. The potato 
poured the dreadful story into the ear of the corn, which let out the 
secret in its (s)talk, and though I am bound to add that the corn 
was cut after thus betraying confidence, the story got wind, and the 
cucumber. was in a most distressed frame of mind in consequence. 
The culprit was overtaken by justice and several scarlet-runners, and 
taken before a justice of the peas. The case was investigated to the 
very roots, and the potato was, of course, principal witness for the 
prosecution. 

Would’st know, oh reader, the wretched man’s guilt? He had 
shed the blood of a turnip, little expecting it would ever turn up in 
evidence against him. He was executed, of course—the mode of 
execution, decapitation, in order to sever the carrot-ed artery. 





Most Foul, and Most Unnatural. 
Witt anybody hazard—chicken-hazard—a conjecture as to the 
meaning of this ?— 
WO SERVANTS Wanted, one to Clean the House, the other to Milk and Feed 
the Poultry, &c.—Apply at, &c., &c. 


We have heard of pigeon’s milk, especially about the beginning of 
this month, but never heard that hens produced milk—unless they 
have anything to do with cream-laying note-paper. 


‘6 sPEAK—I'LL GO NO FURTHER!” 


Wes hear that the Speaker is to be raised to the peerage. 
be glad to see him a Denizen of the Upper House. 


We shall 


WELL, YOU'LL KNOW MORE ABOUT IT AS YOU GROW A LITTLE OLDER.” 


[Miss S. is immensely flattered. 





A Fenian Raid. 


The Montreal Evening Telegraph reported a little while since that 
‘‘an attack was made by the Fenians, and an attempt made to rob the 
Stanbridge Bank. The assailants were beaten off after an exchange 
of shots.’’ Of course, as shots were exchanged there was no robbery. 
It seems from this that the Fenian heroes want to take the tin as well 
as the /ead in Canada. Sweeney would, no doubt, prefer to be the 
director of a bank to being director of an Irish republic. ‘The first 
attempt of the Fenians on Canada may be described—if not as a failure 
—as at all events arun onthe bank. # 





Cockney Classics. 
IPHIGENIA IN Str. GEorGE’s. 


How many a noble father, since Agamemnon sinned, 
Has sacrificed his daughter to try and raise the wind! 





‘‘ Rich and Rare were the Gems.’ 


Mr. Exo, who passed through London a day or two ago, deposited 
there all the valuable personal jewels of the Empress or Mexico. This 
looks as if their imperial highnesses were preparing to ¢loigner 
themselves too. . 


“THE LABOUR WE DELIGHT IN PHYSICS SPAIN.” 
— Shakespeare. 
A FRIEND of ours who is a thorough-paced (we had almost written 
Italian paced) linguist, was asked who was the author of the articles 
published in the Daily Telegraph on ‘The Condition of Spain.’ With 
his usual alacrity he answered, ‘‘ Che Sara Sala.’ 





WHERE TO OBTAIN THE BEST SuirTEs (SWEETS) or Orrices.—Downing- 
street. 
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DR. MARIGOLD IN LANCASHIRE. 


: 4 
ba Gl*dst*¥ ne :— —“NOW, I OFFER YOU THIS LOT FOR WHAT? FOR TEN POUNDS? SHALL WE SAY 
NINE POUNDS? NOT "SO MUCH! EIGHT? LESS! SEVEN POUNDS! YOU SHALL HAVE IT FOR 
SEVEN. SEVEN POUNDS! I ASK NO MORE AND I TAKE NO LESS!” 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE 


Successrut TRIUMPH OF THE 
NicnuoLtas NAMED THE 


TRIUMPHANT Success or Nicnoras! 
PropuetT!! Nicuortas Ricut AGain!!! 


PECKHAM. 

Mr. Epiror,—Where are we now, sir? Upon what kind of pin- 
nacle do you imagine that your Prophet is now asserting of his proud 
preeminence as a Sportive organ? Was there any doubt about his 
vaticinations this time ? Did he use mysterious and ambiguical terms, 
concealing his meaning behind half Jounson’s Dixenary? 

No, sir, he did not! Long before the race, he selected the crew on 
which he felt disposed to pitch his prophetic fancy ; and his absolute 
prophecy, vide your own columns in the New Series for the week before 
the race, was, 

Oxford ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 
Cambridge ,. ee ° 


Well, sir, and what was the actual bona-fide result ? 


Oxford Eight ee oe oe oe ‘“. 
Cambridge Eight .. oe oe oe a <9 
Chiswick Ait oe o° ° ss O 


The Prophet is bound to confess that, not being exactly quite so 
much of an aquatical authority as when he takes his stand upon his 
native turf, and his name his Nicnotas; he was not himself aware, 
previous to the morning of the race, that Chiswick was engaged in it ; 
nor did he recognize, speaking personally, any boat of that descrip- 
tion; but as the Chiswick Ait is frequently referred to by rowing men, 
I will not rob a poor village of its due, though unsuccessful. 

After so complete a triumph, it goes against the heart of a man, 
especially at Nicnoxas’s period, to complain of anything that may 

| wear the complexion of individuality or blame; but the Prophet, sir, 
| is bound to say that you were grossly imposed upon, and ought to have 
exercised greater editorial care, when you printed, as though it came 
from Nicuouas’ own hand, a portion of my last impression, which 
would lead to the idea that the Prophet were the worse for drink. 
Those who know his character would not believe such; but it might, 
nevertheless, have injured him with the majority of the British 
public, than whom I am sure a greater fool, though a little inclined to 
te bumptious. 

I allude, sir, to that portion of my graphic and descriptive report 
which is supposed to have been written on the night before the race, 
and which I am sure anybody, to look at a good deal of its authorgra- 
phy might fairly suppose Nicuoxas to be either grossly illiterative or 
else shockingly mops and brooms, but the honest truth, Mr. Editor, 
is that whilstthe sentiments and opinions and general style are those 
of the Prophet, and of which he is justly proud, the blunders are those 
of a young Oxford man which wrote it down from my own lips, but 
the champagne, he being rather a feeble sort of young fellow though 
generous as the day, had affected his authorgraphy, and I have often 
noticed that whilst they may be very good at heathenish classicals, 
University men can’t hold a candle as concerns English grammar 
compared with them what has been educated in more modern academies 
and picked it up according. 

One thing the Prophet is resolved upon after this unfortunate acci- 
dent: never again will Nicuoias submit to dictation. 

You will be glad to hear, and so I am sure will the athletic men 
of merry, merry England, that Nicnoras put the pot on heavy; and 
if similarly successful on the other great events may look forward, 
without arrogance, to a speedy return to those Belgravian saloons 
which he adorned but got tired of. And to tell you the honest truth, 
the old man is a great deal happier in the lapse of the middle classes, 
with a kind relative and nobody to say him nay when he feels inclined 
for a little extra fling than when he was surrounded by bedizened but 
hollow-hearted menials, though scarcely an hour of the day might 
pass without a couple of young dukes or such coming up to him with 
a‘ Well, Mr. Nienoxas, sir, and how do you find yourself, to day, 
sir?’’ or else with a “ Well, Mr. Nicnotas, sir, and what's it to be? 
Give it a name, sir!” but the result usually being that we used to go 
odd man for glasses round of sherry wine, at which fine old English 
sport the Prophet was much more frequently a loser than invariably 
successful. NICHOLAS. 

P.S.—Nicnoxas never prophesied Student, and keep a sharp look 
out, my subscribers, for his good thing for the Two Thou. 

P.S. 2.—Shortly will be published, uniform with “ Rous on Racing,” 
only racier, ‘‘ Knurr and Spell: a History.” Give your orders early. 
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A FACT WORTH KNOWING. 


A CERTAIN eminent veterinary surgeon is reported not to have known 
that the fore-leg of the Hind was the hind-leg before. 
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Look Not a Gift Horse in the Mouth. 


Reat.y this advice is needful, 
So at least it seems to me ; 

Of it if we are unheedful, 
Full of doubts our life will be. 


We shall, perhaps—if of our presents 
We with care the features note— 
See in that last brace of pheasants 
A “retainer’’ for our vote. 


See in those new poems sent us 
Reason for a mild review ; 

In that five pound note just lent us 
Future cause for lending two! 


Find—when we have time to settle 
Down to look—that what in haste 

We thought gold, is but base metal ; 
And those diamonds but paste! 


Gifts we thought disinterested, 
If we stare the mask away, 

Then will seem as though invested 
With the hope that they will pay! 


———————— 
Now then, Butter-fingers. 


Tue Grocer has been exposing a “ Chemical Laborotory”’ (as its 
proprietor spells it), whence a plan roundly stated to be “ for adul- 
terating butter,” is issued for the benefit of dishonest tradesmen. The 
story is an interesting one, showing how the “ chemical laborotorian ”’ 
advertises that, on receipt of a stamped envelope, he will show how the 
butter trade may be “‘ made lucrative by a clever process.” Partof the 
clever process is a demand for five shillings, which being duly paid, a 
scheme,is revealed for making fourteen-penny butter at nimepence, 
with fat, potatoes, and salt, ‘‘ without the smallest chance of detection.” 
The Grocer deserves considerable praise for exposing the swindle—but 
it is to be regretted that it should give the dishonest formula at full 
length. In showing up one rogue they enable any number of others 
to learn a secret gratis, for which, otherwise, they would have to 
pay five shillings. This is a little slip—but then it is difficult (if we 
may believe the traditions of Pantomime) to keep your feet on a butter- 
slide. 


An Absurd Individual. 

What are we to think of this foolish bosh 
[MPORTANT NOTICE.—Brighton.—An individual is anxiously waiting to be 

engaged by an individual or individuals. Occupation has been Photographer, 
Pork Butcher, Earthenware, Draper, gnd Grocer. Can reckon up well, writes and 
reads delicious, was born in 1840, can work well, sleep well, and eat well. Any 
situation as Collector, Timekeeper, or Clerk, or to keep a set of books (double or 
single entry), will suit this individual.—Bos, &c. 

Of course one can see from the style of the advertisement that Bob 
‘writes delicious,” and he certainly reads funny. That he should 
have been a photographer, pork-butcher, draper, and grocer, we can 
understand, but how he could be looked upon as earthenware puzzles 
us. Clay he may be, we will admit, for we are all clay, but he is only 
half-baked. 


‘¢ Oft in the Still-y Night.” 

A CONTEMPORARY says, “Dilute the Scotch character, like its 
alcohol, as you will, it still retains its homebound spells;’’ we should 
have said with reference to the whiskey, its homebound smells. But 
why didn’t the writer quote a bard who (so the Scotch say) is in- 
debted to the north for many airs? ‘The lines we refer to are, as far 
as we can remember, these— 


‘* You may break you may scatter the clan as you will— 
Ten per cent. of its noses will turn to its still!” 


ILLEGAL DRILL. 


TuREE young men were discovered last night in a respectable office 
in Dublin, drilling a safe. They were removed to the police-stahion. 


THIS COMES PAT. 


Wuy can’t the Irish perform the play of Hamlet? Because they 
always make Aphalia of the heroine. 





LEGAL NOTE. 

Wuen a gentleman has taken so much that he has not the ability t® 

stand, he may consider himself limited to lie-ability, and can apply t® 
Chancery to wind up his watch for him. 
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PAINFULLY POLITE! 


Scene. — Barrack-gate. Time.—4 a.m. 


Courteous Civilian (to sentry):—‘“M’ DEAR FELLOW! SHTREMELY SHORRY 


TO HAVE KEPT YOU UP SHO LATE—COULDN POSHIBLY GET AWAY 
CovuLp’xn-——”’ 








MRS. BROWN AT THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


Ir’s more than four year ago, and never should I have gone but 
through bein’ took unawares, for I certainly never did have sucha 
turn in my life as it give me for to overhear Brown say, in smokin’ 
a pipe along with Baxnzs, as cool as a lettuce, as the sayin’ is, that 
he was a-goin’ for a sojer. 

“ What!” I says, “at your time of life go a-sojerin’? Never 
with my consent, as did ought to be consulted, I think, through 
havin’ been a good wife to you, and to see you brought home with a 
cannon-ball through you, and come down to be a widder on a shillin’ 
aday.” He says, “ Whatever are you a-’owlin’ and a-drivin’ at?” 

I says, “I’m neither a owl nor drivin’; but all I’ve got to say is, 
that if you’ve been and ’listed you did ought to be ashamed of your- 
self; and as to livin’ in barracks I’d die first, as was the death of 
poor Mrs. Mururs through never recoverin’ the draughts as settled 
in her limbs, and though livin’ to seventy-two was never able to hold 
her needle agin nor see for to thread it.” So Brown he got reg’lar 
put out with me, a-sayin’ as I was a gabblin’ old fool, and would be to 
my dyin’ day. I says, “‘ That's right, ’eap abuses on my ’ead and deface 
my memory when gone; but,” I says, “don’t go for to lower me in 
livin’ to the top of a baggage waggin’, as I’ve seen them myself 
a-changin’ barracks, and nothin’ but the wash-tub to fall back upon.” 
Up gets Brown in such a rage and says, “I never see such a pig- 
headed old blunderbust as you are. Who's goin’ for a soldier ? Who's 
a-dreamin’ of such rubbish ?”’ 

Well, I see he was that put out as I felt might bring on words as 
ends in bitterness, so I says, ‘“ Brown,’’ I says, “I shouldn’t like to 
see you bein’ drilled through by a corporal with a cane, as would be 
hurtful to the feelins, and never should hold up my ’ead agin,” and I 
busted into tears. Well, Brown ’asa kind art though rough to look 
at outside, so he says, “Don’t cry, Mantua, but tell me what you've 
got in your ’ead?’’ I says, “‘That’s more than any one can tell all in 
a minute; but,’ I says, “didn’t you say as you should be on the 





[ Exit, dragged in by military friend. 


And quote—one could without reflection— 
In proof that women have the knack 

Of bringi.g us to sad subjection : 
Still ladies who could well afford 

To hint idealized successes, 
Now trust to practicable cord, 

And boldly hang it on their dresses. 


Time was when “ tresses unconfined ”’ 
Were sung by playful men of letters ; 
Now locks with silver bands they bind, 
Or fasten them with golden fetters. 
And dainty waists are tightened in 
And guarded by some awful buckle, 
With claws that scratch, or.teeth that grin 
And reek from many a daring knuckle. 


Bright eyes of old and sunny hair 
Were weapons fit for any slaughter, 
Such tricks just now are deemed unfair 
By every marriageable daughter ; 
We wander forth in daily fear 
And see—I’ll stake my word upon it— 
Festoons of chains from ear to ear, 
And manacles round every bonnet. 


Now, ladies, will you take advice ? 

One thing the greatest dullard can see, 
You really can’t help looking nice 

In chains of metal or of fancy. 
So vive la mode! although we hope 

You will be cautious when you choose it, 
You've taken quite sufficient rope— 

So pray be careful how you use it! 
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The Light Blue. 


Way ought the Cambridge crew to have known the 
Thames better than the Oxforddid? Because they were 
Lighter-men. 


STRANGE DISH. 


A younc man informs us that at Homer's Coffee 


EARLIER ! House the dinner was cooked Iliad (ill ’e’ad.) 





march Easter Monday ?”’ 
did see such a reg’lar old water-cart as you are, a-snivellin’ oy r 
that. Why, I’m only a-goin’ to the wolunteer review as is to be 
held at Brighton, and you shall come too if you like.” 

Well, I didn’t much fancy goin’ through a-knowin’ what reviews 





$n 








He busts out laughin’ and says, “I neveer | 


comes to; but yet I didn’t fancy Brown’s goin’ alone, as there might | 


be dangers, so I says, “‘ Well, then, I will go.’’ He says, ** You'll 
have to put your best leg foremost I can tell you, for it’s stiffish work, 
and we must be at London-bridge by seven.” 

I says, ‘‘Seven’s no hour this time of year, as is up by the lark, as 
the sayin’ is.” I says, ‘‘ But didn’t we ought to take somethin’ for to 
support ’uman nature up them downs.” He says, ‘‘ Bless you, there'll 
be plenty to eat and drink, and the only thing as you need have is a 
pocket-pistol about you.” 

I says, ‘“‘ Whatever for? I’m sure I’m not a-goin’ to carry no fire- 

arms, not even among soldiers, as is a rough lot, yet brave-arted 
fellows, and honours the sect as I belongs to.’”’ Brown he says, 
“You take a drop of somethin’ on the quiet, as we may both require 
afore the day is out.”” I says, “ Right you are,” and acted according. 
I was a-thinkin’ as I should like to be dressed nice Easter Monday, 
and knowin’ as my pink muslin was put away rough-dried, I gets it 
out, as were lovely with two deep flounces, as becomes my figure. 
_ I'danice white musling pelerine, as ’ad blue ribbons run through 
it with a wallenseens edgin’, and I wore my winter bonnet through 
a-fearin’ rheumatics in the ’ead, but trimmed with a bright red it 
looked uncommon cheerful. 

It was a lowery, showery-lookin’ mornin’ that Easter Monday, as I 
knowed it would be through my feet a-throbbin’ like ten thousand 
daggers all the day before, and I didn’t sleep remarkable well through 
a-takin’ a bit of cold weal for supper, as is a thing as don't suit me in 
the general way. 

I was up by five, and says to Brown as he did ought to be stirrin’, 
as only said ‘“Bother,”’ and dozed off agin. I goes down-stairs, through 
bein’ resolved as I'd have a comfortable breakfast, and lit the fire, 
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but the wood was that damp through me a-forgettin’ to put it in 


the oven for to dry overnight, that I could not geta cheerful fire, and 
as to them coals of SiareEnr’s, I'll never have no more out of his shop, 
as is twelve-and-six the arf ton, and burns to nothin’ but dirt, and 
no more ’eat throwed out than if you was a-standin’ by the sink. 

I called up to Brown more than once, as swore he never heard me, 
and come down in a nice humour not clean shaved, and wouldn't 
hardly touch his breakfast, as I told him he’d feel for before the day 
was out, and true my words come upon him at ten o'clock at night, 
when reduced to desperation through hunger’s thorn. 

I didn’t take nothin’ with me but a shawl and my umbreller, with 
nothin’ in my redicule but my ankerchers and the little flat bottle. 
I’ve seen crowds and I’ve heerd of crowds, but never did know any- 
thin’ like the one as there was at London-bridge. I says, ‘No, 
Brown, not if I knows it, never will I be tore limb from limb by 
them as lets their angry passions rise, as the sayin’ is, so, if you 
please, I’ll wait a bit.” He says, “Come on with you,’’and drags 
me like a charot-wheel through the crowd, and the way as I was 
bumped and insulted nobody wouldn’t credit. 

As to the train, it was only fit for to carry cattle, and we was that 
scrouged as settin’ down was a mockery, and thankful I was when we 
got to Brighton. There was a cold wind a-blowin’ with a constant 
drizzle, and glad I was to go into a very respectable eatin’-house for 
to take a little somethin’ in the ways of refreshment, though only a 
bottle of stout and a Abernethie biscuit. When we was a-leavin’ 
there Brown says to me, “ If we should miss anyhow on the Downs, 
find your way here and wait for me.” I says, “ All right,” and gets 
a card with the address, or I’m sure I never should have known the 
place agin. 

It was pretty fine when we started for the Downs, and I wasn’t 
sorry as we walked on sharpish, for I felt the wind cool, as is natural 
to a musling dress. Why ever they calls ’em Downs, as is all ups, 
I can’t think. 

I never did see such a sight of milingtary in my born days, and the 
officers on their ’orses a-tearin’ about like mad. I do think as Brown 
was a little off his head, for he went a-hurryin’ on, shoutin’ like a 
maniac when he see the wolunteers, as give me a turn through ’avin’ 
heerd say as he was once light-headed when a child and down with 
the measles, as I’ve known ’appen myself, as is a sign of weakness. 

When we was all in the Downs, as the sayin’ is, I don’t think as 
ever I did know such wind; it was a-blowin’ great guns; and if 
I hadn’t stuck my umbreller firm in the ground over and over agin, I 
must have been blowed over like a leaf. 

At last I gets to a place where a party told me I should see best, 
and no doubt I should if it hadn’t been as the rain come a-drivin’ 
down intorrently. As to Brown, he went a-boundin’ on like a harrow 
from a bow, and left me behind. 

Well, the wind set right in my face, so as I couldn't see nothin’ I 
puts up my umbreller, but, bless you, it was inside out in a jiffey, and 
the ferrule had come off through me a-usin’ it that free as a support, 
and all the whalebones flew about like mad. I never see such a wreck 
in my born days. I couldn’t keep it up and I couldr't get it down, 
and just then come a puff of wind as nearly took my bonnet off, so 
I drops the umbreller, as the wind ketched, and away it went rollin’ 
down the ’ills, and was blowed into ribbins in no time. 

I must say it was a noble sight to see the wolunteers a-exerting 

themselves all for nothing, for the good of the country, and I’m sure 
many on’em bits of boys, and others as did ought to have been looked 
arter thro’ being well on in years and a-sufferin’ in their feet, I should 
say, by their walks as was limpy. 
;; A party as was standin’ near me, he says to another, ‘I tell you 
what it is, I’m blest if they can tell which way the’re a-firin’ in such 
wind and rain as this.”” So says the other, ‘I suppose there will be a 
few more deaths than usual.’”’ I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you mean—is 
there any danger?’ ‘“ Well,” he says, “you never can tell, and a 
stray ramrod might pin you to the earth like a skewer through cat’s 
meat.” I says, ‘‘ What, ain’t there no protection agin bein’ slaughtered 
savage and found a-wallerin’ in your gore, as the sayin’ is?’ ‘ Well,’’ 
he says, “the only thing as you can do is for to throw yourself flat on 
your face when they fires, as will protect you.” I says “ Wherever 
can Brown be got to?’ “'They’re a-goin’ to fire,” says the young 
man; “duck your head, Briu.”’ There came a report like thunder 
broke loose, there was clouds of smoke blowin’ towards us, and in my 
flurry I forgot for to fall on my face, but went a-sprawling on my 
back, and if I rolled over once I’m sure I did twenty times. Well, 
parties picked me up and asked if Iwas hurt. I says, “* Not wounded, 
thank you, but where is my redicule?’ But law bless you I'd fell on 
it, and my little bottle was smashed to atoms: and I do think if it 
hadn’t been for a party as give me a drain out of charity, I must have 
perished. 

I sat and I sat on a stone by the roadside a-waitin’ for Brown to 
come back till I was that perished as I says, “I'll go back to the re- 
freshment rooms,’’ as took me hours for to dothrough a-missin’ my way. 

When I got there I says, “I’m a-famishin’ creature.” The party 
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as kep’ it says, “ You're not alone by thousands, for they’ve been and 
eat up the town.” 

And all as I could get was acup of tea without a drop of milk, and a 
crust of bread as was daysold. Brown never come in till near eight 
o'clock, and had been makin’ too free with the beer, though he said it 
was the smoke as had got down his throat as made him speak thick. 

I know as we did get a train at last and got home, but my head was 
that confused I don’t know how, and I heard it strike one as we turned 
into our street, and was thankful for a bit of supper as Mrs. Cuatiin 
had got ready, but it wasn’t afore I'd had a good glass of something 
hot as the life come into me agin, and I says to Brown as was quite 
hisself agin, “‘ Next time you goes a-sojerin’ leave me at home.” 








A Good Jump. 


Tue New York Independent is a fast journal. On Thursday, the Ist 
of March, when every other paper was dated “March 1,” the Jnde- 


pendent showed its independence by dating itself “ February 29th.” 
The fact is it has been going ahead of the times at such a pace, that 
it could not stop itself, and ‘‘leaped”’ the whole year. 





Bless the Duke of Argyll! 
Ir is reported that a little hitch in the Cabinet was caused by the 


Dvxe or ArGyLL, who didn’t like the transference of Lorp pk GREY 
to the India Office. 
Government came to a stick in the mud, it would be in Argyll- 
aceous soil. 


It was, however, to be expected that if the 


A Suspicious Agreement. 
Tue Spanish Council of War has condemned GrnerAt Prm to be 


shot when captured. The General, too, declares that he’ll be shot if 
he'll be captured. The report that the whole conspiracy was a planned 
thing between the General and the Government would seem to be 


confirmed by this unanimity of opinion. 





Business and Pleasure. 


A CONTEMPORARY says “ The Heir apparent is indefatigable in his 
attendance at all public places of amusement. Both his Royal High- 
ness and the Princess were present at the earlier part of the Reform 
debate.’’ Good Heavens! Our friend can have had little experience 
of the House of Commons, or he would never call it a place of amuse- 
war. , We don’t mean to say, however, that it is a place of business 
either! 





Answers to Correspondents. 
Verse is not your forte, try 





A PRIVATE, St. Leonards-on-the-Sea. 
lines of circumvallation. 

When we mention that W. C. rhymes “ verses”’ with * versus,’’ “‘ now- 
a-days’’ with “‘ guineas,” and “ TENNysoN”’ with “ Irishman,” we need 
hardly add that his contribution is declined with thanks. 

A. D. B., Boulogne.—Your hippophagic jokes won’t raise even a horse 
laugh. Haud equus, i.e., not quite on a level with our standard. 

THE REGULAR BAGMAN, Nottingham, is “familiar but’? not “ by no 
means vulgar.’’ If his custom’s anything like his manners he must be a 
fortune to his employers. 

R. C., Liverpool, is entreated not to waste any more money on postage ; 
the loss of so ot queen’s heads in addition to his own must be alcou! 

B. W., Westminster.— Your joke would be capital if a boot were the 
same thing asa boat. Unfortunately it is tout autre shoes—quite another 
pair of shoes—as the French oe 

Nero’s Fippiz, cannot riddle—though he rhymes. Nero’s fiddle, 
indeed! NeERo’s fiddlestick. 

Marcu Hare would appear, from the length of his ears, to be another 
animal. He’s at his old games: once he tried to pass himself off for a lion. 

G. T. T.—The notion of the drawing is poor, the design clever. (We 
mean the design of getting a puff of your “ Stores’”’ into Fun.) 

Wys wants to “* Paddle hisown Canoe,”’ but it is not light enough in the 
draught, which he has submitted to us, for Fun. 

E. J. K., Somerset House, has sent us that old joke about ‘ Pat-riots ”’ 
twice in the last fortnight. If he goes on in this way he will find we're 
Ire-ish too! 

A correspondent, dating from ‘The General Hospital, Bristol,’ seems to 
have a few aged and infirm puns under his charge. He ought not to send 
them to London. 

A frequent correspondent (Greenock), who sends us a pun about the 
Daily Noose, is entreated not to be a weakly nuisance. 

JosEFHUS sends us a poem in several fyttes. Not ene of them, however, 
is a fit of inspiration. ; ; 

Declined with thanks—A Volunteer; W. Mc., Dublin; J. F., Dublin ; 
R. C. N., Woolwich; J. B. J., Coventry; L. T. F., Connaught-terrace ; 
Tom Tick; Mr. R., Newport; E. L. H., Beckenham; R. F., Manchester ; 
E. L., St. George’s-road; W. V., Liverpool; A. L., Hulme; F. O. R.; 
Manchester ; E. W., Wigmore-street. 
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MEETING OF MUSCLEMEN AT BEAUFORT HOUSE. 


(From ovr Feesiest Reporter.) 


Your Reporter has very little doubt that he would long ago have 
attained a distinguished Solin as an athlete, had it not been for 
those physical disqualifications with which he can hardly suppose you 
to be absolutely unfamiliar. It may not be easy, even for an Editor, 
to discern by outward appearances when a Reporter is suffering from 
disease of the heart and congestion of the lungs; but even the most 
casual observer, when he sees a Reporter with only one eye, the same 
number of human legs, an arm ‘in a sling, no front teeth, and a club 
foot, is led by the light of the most ordinary reason to the conclusion 
that such a Reporter, no matter what may be his intellectual qualifica- 
tions, is y calculated to achieve any very wide and general 
renown by his proficiency in athletic sports. 
idtely on receiving your instructions with regard to the new 
Amateur Athletics, your Reporter made the necessary arrangements 
for having himself safely wheeled on to the ground in a Bath chair; 
and having applied a good strong blister to his chest, and put a few 
bottles of medicine into his pocket, in case he might need a little 
refreshment in the course of the day, he cheerfully prepared to enjoy 
himself as much as was possible under the peculiar circumstances of 
the distressing case. 
He hopes that none of his misfortunes} may have rendered him 
cynical, envious, or discontented with his condition in life. | 
It did occur-to him, however, as he witnessed a smartly-contested 
race of a hundred yards, that, had he ees been fairly treated by 
nature, instead of being made from earliest y her favourite butt, 
he could with ease have defeated any of the competitors at Walham 
Green. He was not at all to un ue their exertions; but 
as not one of them happened to be s under the calamitous 
visitation of a club-foot, it will readily be that it was much 
easier for them to run than it would have been for your Reporter to 


walk. 

Again, in throwing the weight, whilst your Reporter has no desi 
te detract from the indubitable merits of the gon tledne cnanged: he 
feels bound, in justice to himself as well as to these who may come 


after him, to remark that none of them were suffering from one arm in 
a sling. 
* * © * * * 
Editorial Note.—The remainder of our Reporter’s communication is 
written in the same, impartial spirit, but we regret that we have no 
room to publish it in its entirety. 


THE LYING LIST. 
(Cis-Atlantic.) 
Ratuer hard on the Zimes—recollecting the pains 
It took to expone an AwaroMn liar ; , 
To be daily (instead of promulgating gains 
Redressing the list of its Salisbury spyer. 


The Ballet Benefit Fund. 


Tue “ Ballet Benefit,’ which at first sight seemed likely to be little 
better than the farce of ‘‘ B.B.,” appears to be taking a more practical 
form. Nevertheless there is still a want of professional names to 
back the scheme.. Mrs. Sriruina’s is at present the only one to 
leaven a list of Ladies and Honourables, who however well-intentioned 
are not acquainted sufficiently with the real necessities they have to 
contend with. We shall be glad to see a business-like, practical ele- 
ment introduced, to direct the warm and generous impulses of noble 
charity. Inthe meantime, in the full expectation that-so excellent 
an institution will ripen by force of its inherent goodness, we beg to 
inform our readers that contributions may be sent to Messrs, Drum- 
MOND, 49, Charing-cross, or Messrs. RansomMs, BouvEri£ Anp Co., 7, 
Pall Mall East. 





NOTICE.—From the. commencement of this Volume will be pub- 
lished, in addition to the usual issue at One Penny, a Special Edition of 
each number at Twopence, carefully printed on superfine ash-grey toned 
paper. Terms of Subscription :—Stamped, 13s. ; Unstamped, 8s. 8d. per 
annum, 

‘“* Fun,” tous les Mercredis, chez Mussns. W.S. Krnkuanp Et Cxz., 
Rue de Richeheu, No. 27, Paris. 





at 80, Fleet-street, B.C.—Saturday, April’, 186. (for the Proprietors) by BAKER, 
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SHOCKING DESTITUTION IN HIGH LIFE. 


Scenz.—Rotren Row. 


What might have been expected had the Tailors’ Strike continued. 


OUR MODEL ASSIZES. 


TUPPER V. JONES. 


Tuis was an action for libel. Inthe number of the Weekly Wasp, 
dated 3lst February, 1866, appeared the following critique on one of 
the plaintiff’s publications :— 

** Proverbial Philosophy. By M. F. Turrer, D.C.L. Our first im- 
pression on taking up this book was one of profound awe; our last, on 
laying it down, was one of intense disgust. We consider it the worst 
attempt at poetry ever perpetrated. Luckily nobody will be able to 
read this farrago of ignorance, immorality, and irreligion, therefore it 
is utterly impossible that anybody should come forward to controvert 
our opinion of it.” 

Mr. Sipney Carton, Q.C., who appeared for the plaintiff, stated 
that after carefully perusing the gold letters on the back of the volume, 
he had come to the logical conclusion that any critical opinion on the 
work in question must necessarily be unjustifiable. ‘The learned 
counsel called one witness to prove that Mr. Tupper was in the habit 
of taking long walks in the open air. It was therefore impossible 
that he should be guilty of irreligion. 

Mr. Jawxrns addressed the jury for the defendant, Mr. Jonzs, pro- 
prietor of the Weekly Wasp, in a remarkably humorous and exhaustive 
speech. He quoted several sentences from the work. One of these— 
** Procrastination is the soul of business ’’—he considered as personally 
offensive to a venerable judge on the bench. Another proverb—* It 
is never too late to look a gift horse in the mouth’’—was obviously 
Sree at the character of an eminent medical man still in existence. 

third—— 

Mr. Smney Carton, Q.C., here interposed. He really felt so 
shocked at the flagrant instances of irreligion and indecency brought 
forward by his learned brother, that he thought it his duty to withdraw 


Our friend the penny-a-liner is clearly not a naturalist any more 
than Mr. Lowe (who says the polypus takes its colour from the rock 
it inhabits.) We read in a cotemporary that, ‘“ During the recent | 
snow storms the robin redbreast, and other timid birds, have been 
daringly tame.” The robin a timid bird! He’s the transmigrated 


had been related in some distant manner toa judge. Fate, however, 
had decreed otherwise, and the only consolation left him was that of 
having done his duty. 

A juror was consequently withdrawn. 


A BREWER’S BEWAILINGS. 


Ou! Mary Ann, oh! Mary Any, 
Since I beheld thee first, 

My hopes are bitter—sour my malt, 
I'm altered for the worst ! 


To see thee was at once to love, 
My heart could not refuse, 

’T was deeply wounded. Don’t you see 
How readily I brews ? 


I won thy smiles—they’ve turned to frowns! 
No wonder I look pale, 

To think that thou who once “‘ sweet wert”’ 
Can’st now so “ bitter rail.’’ 





New Views of Natural History. 


i 
j 
' 
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the case. He could have wished, fer the sake of the legal profession | street-boy with a red comforter on. The timid bird our friend is | 
at large, that the writer of that admirable critique in the Weekly Wasp | thinking of must be a canard. 


VOL. II. 
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‘ verse. Now the Cornhiil so seldom breaks 





| A. SPRING DITTY. 


Wuar is it swells my labouring breast, 
With sharp and sudden pang ? 
do I stric my manly chest 
ith this emphatic bang ? 


Why rush salt teardrops-to my eye ? 
y does my head so swim ? 
Why is my lip so parched and dry, 
And why my sight so dim ? 


Why. does my voice refuse to tell 
The wretched thing I am? 

Why does this sudden anguish sell 
My tortured diaphragm ? 

“ Whiy ?”? doyou ask? You shall be told— 
The simple facts are these : 

Because I’ ve somehow caught a:cold— 
And:don’t I want to sneeze! 





Coton Talk. 
By THE: SAUNTERER: IN SOCIETY. 


OR those notori- 
ously rainy peo- 
ple the Volun- 
teers, Easter 
Monday was 
comparatively a 

~, fine day — in 

‘~ short, to borrow 

a figure of 

» from the only 
sporting pro- 
phet of the age, 

“a finer day 
than which 
though a little 
inclined’ to be 

- cold.” There 
appear to have 
been but few 
casualties, and 
the whole of the 


ably. 
*'be rather a sell 





for those sagacious people, who foretold such a short lease of life for 


the movement, to find it still flourishing and vigorous. Apart from 
any other consideration it is one of the healthiest forms of the 
“athleticism ’’ whick prevails just now. I am greatly inclined to 
question the wisdom of the intermittent attacks of h training to 
which our young men submit nowadays with a view to competing at 
“sports.” It looks very like playing at fast and loose with one’s con- 
stitution. But there is no such objection to be urged against drill and 
rifle practice, an occasional march-out, and a review, or a sham fight 
“eal cer enbaeedl 

T looks very much as if the Northwmberland—she ought to be re- 
ehristened the Cumber-land—would never get off; in’ fact, I have 
heard the opinion of one eminent engineer that she will not. What 
is to be done with her? Shall we make an Iron, instead of a Crystal, 
Palace of her, or turn her into a model watering-place ? 

Tue magazines for April are on my table. There's the dear, dull 
Cornhill, with two heavy papers on culture and information—and some 
1 inte a canter nowadays that 
its verse ought to be first-rate. But it isn’t: What would THackERAY 
say, could he see “Told. by, Firelight” ? Here are some of the gems 
in it :— 

“ With the dimmed eye-sight of -gloamin 

I took a marble statue to be Pw ne | nk Ape er . 


There’s a rhyme! And what musical rythm, too! Lower down, 
“ever” rh with “leave her,’ and “storm” with “firm.” But 
the best.of all is where “full’’ and “beautiful” are put to ran in 


_ couples, not béing a rhyme at all! The matter, I need hardly say, is. 
| worthy of the manner. There’s, also, a letter professedly from a con- 





FUN. 


: sham contest 
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vict in Australia to his brother. An elegantly turned editorial note 
says, “it may be unnecessary to state it 1s really the production of a 
convict ’—I should say it may be something a little stronger than 


unnecessary. Fancy a convict writing :— 


‘‘ You are probably meditating, or are actually engaged in a breach of the law. 
Law-breaking is not your profession, it is not with you a line of 


trading to which you have bound yourself, with all its dangers, as worth the risk ; 
but you have got into a current which may carry you on shoals and quicksands 


which you know not how to avoid,” ete. 

Temple Bar is good this month. 7. B.seldom gives its readers verse that 
is not first-rate, and in this number gives some capital stanzas entitled 
“ An Intelligent Partner.”’ The Argosy has some famous names among 
its contributors this month. The Shilling continues much about its 
usual level, chiefly noticeable for its: pictures. In the Boy’s Own 
Magazine there is a most amusing mistake in an article called ‘‘ Under 
the Water,” by the Rev. J. G. Woop, who is made to say of the crest 
of the male newt, that it, “‘like the head of a man, the horns of a stag, 
and the tusks of a boar; is only to be found in the male sex.” This 
would seem a poor compliment’ to the ladies, reminding one of the old 
sign of “ The Good Woman”’—videlicet, the headless one. Of course, 
it’s a mere printer’s error, due to not very legible copy; perhaps :—for 
“head ”’ read “‘ beard,’’ and all is right. 

A rriat, that of “ Strauss v. Francis,” which was full of interest 
to the literary world, has collapsed. It was an action brought against 
the Atheneum for some slipshod.abuse, professing to be a criticism. It 
might, had it succeeded, have seemed to establish a precedent injurious 
to the freedom of criticism, but that is hardly the term to apply to the 
reviews of the paper in question. Indeed, criticism generally is at 
a low ebb, and has fallen into the hands of disappeinted novelists, 
elderly maiden ladies, and young barristers. G. H. Lewes, and the 
chief critic of the Illustrated Times, are about the only two men who 
can, or at any rate do, criticise. However, to return to the case, after 


some cleverly misquoted passages; and an entire mis-representation of | 


the plot of the book which was the-bone of contention—and, also, after 
an expression of Mr. Hawxins’s horror that the villain of the story 
should be a wicked man, SersEanT BALLANTINE, who confessed he had 
not read the book (I suppose that is what’s called “ studying your 
brief’’), backed out of the matter. Such are the charming uncer- 
tainties of the law and its luminaries! So the chief gainer by the 
quarrel was the British public present at the trial, when the veil was 
for a moment raised, and it was permitted to gaze on the classic 
features of the editor and the intellectual head of the proprietor of a 
great literary organ! It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, so 
the B. P. is to be congratulated. 

I amirather curious to learn what is Sir Ricuarp Mayner’s object in 
ordering the police to be taught cutlass-exercise. ‘The policeman has 
by slow degrees been more and more identified with the soldier in 
uniform. Is he to be armed with a sword to cut down unoffending 
musicians returning home with their violin cases? Itis time some one 
enquired into this matter in the House. We ought to learn at what 
limits police-powers are to stop. I think Sr Ricuarp is ambi- 
tious to introduce the French system, in hopes of getting a seat in the 
Cabinet—at any rate the sending round of constables on a house-to- 
house visitation to learn who keep dogs looks very like the Parisian 
gendarme-sy stem. 


To the Captain of the Shrewsbury Eleven. 


ON HIS RECENT “‘TWISTER’’ IN REPLY TO Mr. OLIVER’S REFUSAL ON 
BEHALF OF WESTMINSTER TO PLAY WITH NON-PUBLIC SeHOOLS. 


I Notz, my young friend, how the chronicles tell 
That you’ve cleverly bowled a Publicity swell; 
And it strikes me—so neatly pretension you floor— 
We shall hardly have “ Otver asking for more.’’ 


A Housekeeper’s Maxims. 

Never say dye until you have had your silk turned twice. 

Good wine needs no bush, but home-made champagne does need 
the gooseberry-bush. 

Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched ; and avoid, as 
much as'possible, having them in your breakfast eggs. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread, and half a stale loaf will go 
further than new bread. 





A COVERT MEANING. 
Wuar is the difference between a hunt and a hot breakfast ? 
In the latter case you come to the cover before the meat, in the 
former to the meet before the cover. 





FACIT PER 8B. 
Is there anything strange in Eyemouth being a see-port ? 
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OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT AT A MURDER 
TRIAL. 


Ep1tor,—In eompliance with your request,* I took the express last 
night to Turniptop, in order to be present at an Assize trial for murder. 
A more enjoyable day than that which I have just spent in the 
Turniptop Crown Court it has seldom been my lot to experience. 

The Court was crowded. The spare seats on the bench, and in the 
reserved galleries were filled with charming ‘girls who wore on their 
lovely faces that expression of beaming expectancy which one identifies 
with the commencement of a promising pic-nic. 
enjoyable excitement before them, and they knew it. 


nothing to do but to attend to the young ladies who throng the Crown 


There was a day of 


Eka Bia 
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nesses, whom no cross-examination could shake, pall upon us, and we 
turn our minds to other matters. There is a barrister sketching a 
young lady in the gallery, and the young lady wears a charmingly 
conscious air of not knowing what the barrister is about. There is 
another barrister who is busy upon some verses, and yet another who 
is busy upon a cork man, with arms and legs of quill. Eventually 
when the sketch and the verses, and the cork man are completed, they 
are handed about from counsel to counsel, and eventually find their 


| way into the gallery, where the young ladies are, and where I am, and 


Court. This appears to be, at present, their only duty. I hope that | 


if at any future time they are called upon to fulfil any other mission €V 
| his sweetheart’s life, is but little more to us than would be that of the 


at Assizes they will acquit themselves as creditably as they do in this. 
They are remarkably popular with the Turniptop young ladies, and 
deservedly so. A stern rule at the Turniptop Assizes forbids young 
ladies to occupy the bar seats conjointly with these agreeable young 
men, but the bar are supplied with pens, ink, and paper, and there are 
messengers in plenty to carry notes. 

There is a stir in court, for the Clerk of Arraigns has called for the 
murderer, and he is on his way from the cells below the court into the 
dock. Atlength he appears, and six or eight dozen pair of bright 
eyes flash through six or eight dozen pair of opera glasses at the 
villain in the dock. 

He is not much of a villain to look at, being small, dirty, and un- 
wholesome in appearance. It is consoling to the more tender-hearted 
of the ladies present that he is so, for it is less likely that there is any- 
body in the world to care much for him. He is repulsive in appear- 
ance, but then he is in the dock, and who shall say that the mild and 
intellectual gentleman on the bench would look prepossessing were he 
to change places with the prisoner? There must be some distorting 
medium around a criminal dock, for I have seen pleasant, gentlemanly 
men, respectable tradesmen, and honest-looking artizans, whom I 
never suspected of being prisoners out on bail, surrender to their 
recognizances, and become, immediately upon stepping into the dock, 
unmistakeable ruffians of the deepest dye. 

I was pleased, and so—to judge from their countenances—were all 
the ladies in court, to perceive that the prisoner “‘ seemed to be acutely 
sensible of his position.” The perspiration stood upon his ruffianly 


| policeman who produces it. 


there, it being out of the hearing of their originators, they are freely 
criticized. 
sandwiches and flasks of sherry are handed to the young ladies, and 


At the Turniptop Assizes there are a good many barristers who have | the gallery where the young ladies are, and where I am, becomes the 


scene of a charming little improvised pic-nic. 


We pay but little atten- 
tion to the murderer, for we have got used to him by this time, and 
even the boot, hob-nailed and iron-heeled, with which he stamped out 


We have become weary of blood and 
bloody properties, and besides, by this time the little flirtations which 
began in the morning have so increased and multiplied, that the 
gallery and its pretty occupants are matters of far more moment to us 
and to the unoccupied barristers than the dock and the trembling, 
sweating wretch within it. More verses, more sketches, more cork 
men are made, and the ingenious young barristers with nothing to do, 
are by this time highly popular in the gallery where the young ladies 
are, and where Iam. I cannot see much to admire in them myself, 
but then I am neither a young lady nor a barrister. 

But our attention, which during the last two hours has wandered 
far from the murderer and his victim, is drawn to the dreadful busimess 
before the court, for the judge has summed up, and the jury have 
asked to be allowed to retire to consider their verdict. Thereupon the 
facts of the case, as we have carelessly and imperfectly gathered them, 
crowd upon us. Speculation is once more rife as to the probable 
result. ‘The wretched murderer becomes once more an object of 
interest, almost of sympathy,-and his demeanour is scrutimized with 
eager eyes by the occupants of the gallery where the ladies are, and 
where lam. Wespeculate on what is probably passing through his 
wretched mind, and we try to imagine ourselves in his position. 
Another stir. The jury have returned, and have agreed on their 
verdict. They twelve, of all in that crowded court, know the 
prisoner's fate, but they must not tell it yet. Their names must be 
called over one by one, and they must answer to those names as they 


forehead, and he endeavoured, but vainly, to moisten his parched lips | are called. As this is being done there is a stir in the gallery where 
with his hot, dry tongue. His hands were clammy, and whenever he | the ladies are, and where 1 am. -Many of them are pale, and their 


removed them from the stout iron rail that surmounted the dock, they | breath comes and goes, a 
left a slimy trail behind them. He stood arraigned on a charge of | with the proceedings before the cou 


having murdered his sweetheart (save the mark!) by kicking her on | they cannof stand this. 
| spoken, but it is too late. 


the head in the course of a drunken brawl. 


and at this moment alone are they in accord 
. They can stand much, but 
They rise to go before the awful»werd is 

The word has gone forth, tempered, it is 


It was acommon murder enough we (that is, the occupants of the | true, with a recommendation to mercy. ‘The man is guilty and he must 


gallery where the young ladies were, and where I was) grieved to find. | die. 


He clutches at,the rail above the dock, he can hardly realize the 


There was nothing sensational about it—there was no poisoning | words he hears that he is to be hanged by the neck until he is dead, 
governess, with light hair and demon eyes; there was nota hint of a | but the most awful part of the sentence, that which provides for his 


midnight attack on a solitary traveller in the midst of a wild heath; 
everything connected with the charge was filthy, coarse, and common- 
place. So much the better, in one sense, for it entirely removed from 


| 
| 


burial while he is yet alive and well, is to come, and-when he hears it, 
he falls senseless on the floor of the dock, and is carried’to his cell by 
two gaolers. <A shriek in the crowd at the back of the court tells that 


the minds of the pretty girls in court any harrowing feeling of pity | the sentence has gone home somewhere, and then all is over. 


which a more refined or complicated murder would have aroused for 
the accused. 

The Counsel for the Crown opens the prosecution. It is amazing to 
find that he does not seem to think half as badly of the murderer as 
we who are present as spectators; in point of fact, he disappoints us 
by actually suggesting am excuse for the fearful deed of which the 
prisoner stands accused. He tells the jury that if the prisoner is 
acquitted, no one will rejoice more sincerely than he, the counsel for 


the prosecution, and sincerely hopes that at least they will find them- | 


selves in a position to return a verdict of “‘manslaughter’”’ only. We 
all see.that there is a goed chance that justice will be baulked of her 
prey ;-and we fidget about on our seats until the gentleman for the 
prosecution calls his witnesses. 


They are very few in number, and very commonplace in character. | 


There is a man with whom the prisoner was fighting when the 
wretched girl, whose death forms the subject of the inquiry, interfered 
to protect her sweetheart, who then turned upon her, knocked her 
‘down, and kicked her till she died. There was the potman of the 
public house where the fight took place, there was the house-surgeon 
of the local hospital, and finally the policeman in charge of the case. 
‘Phen came’ the defence, which was to the effect that the prisoner was 
deunk, and did:not know what he was about, and that, as he-was not 
‘In a sufficiently sober condition to form an intention to kill,:hewas 
qpuilty, not of murder, but of manslaughter. 
By this time, and leng before this, we spectators are tired ofthe 
wease. The»same facts. deposed toin different words by different wit- 


* If “ Nights in Casual Wards,” why not “‘ Days in Criminal Courts” ?—Ep. 





| 





| 


| 


Altogether the occupants of the gallery where the ladies were, and 


where I was, enjoyed themselves exceedingly. SNARLER. 








TO MY ADORED WIFE. 


On HER SEVENTIETH BirtTHDAY. 


’T1s not alone the marks of age 
That give thee such a grace ; 

Though Time hath penned, as on a page, 
His crosses on thy face. 

Youth's deadly ravages.amay blight 
Those features and that Roar: 

May put thine uglinessito flight ! 
I'll love thee still thesame. 


Tis not the beauties of-thy mind 
Alone that I regpect ; 
For Fortune yet may be unkind, 
And grant thee intellect. 
False friends may teach thee how to read, 
Or how to write thy name; 
I'll not reproach thee—nay, i 
I'll love thee still the same. 
SE 


Wuen is a sailor most like a thief ?—When he takes'a messmate’s | 
watch. ; 
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Newspapers are produced and circulated, and papers of | 
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ROUND THE STUDIOS. 


BOUT a year ago you see—we will let our Commissioner speak for himself 


—I received orders from a journalist whose daily sheets are aired before 
every hearth that beats—no, I don’t mean that—every heart that burns—no,— 
well, you know what I mean—and I proceeded without hesitation to attack the 
doors of the various atéliers belonging to distinguished London painters. Now 
my reminiscences bring back to me a definite idea that I was not wanted. 
Indeed, on one occasion I was made to understand this so strongly, that I 
relinquished the task. I purchased ata bookstall just before arriving at a certain 
studio several odd volumes, including a copy of Prig’s Quotations, Liner’ s Common 
Faults in Everyday Grammar, books of great utility to the serious literary man, 
and I had these volumes under my arm on knocking at the door of the studio. 
You may imagine my astonishment, when the artist himself opened the door, on 
being greeted with, “It’s again, by all that’s brazen!” A rush was made 
at me—for there were others in the room it seems, and I was positively pelted 
down stairs with my own books. And the more I protested that I was an art 
critic, the more the deluded ruffians howled, and the faster the books came 
through the murky air—I mean down the staircase. I discovered afterwards 
that I had been mistaken for an individual who has achieved some celebrity by 
the publication of several score of essays on a variety of subjects from Buddhism 
and Bitter Beer down to Polygamy and the Use of the Globes, and who has been 
graciously pleased to grant himself a brevet of Captain—in what Guards I need 
hardly say. To return to our pictures. What I have said is enough to explain 
why I felt a reluctance to the art-tour proposed to me, and as my employers could 
not see the pictures until they appeared in the exhibition, I determined to risk 
detection, and describe what they might be. 

The effect of Mr. Mixais’ “ Third Sermon” will, we are sure, send away his 
congreg—we mean, the spectators—delighted. 

Mr. F. Leicuton’s charming study of “ Beautiful for Ever,’’ will be looked 
upon as the (cold) cream of his performances. 

In Mr. Puiir’s bright study, the Spanish Juice flows in all its rich 
warmth—no artist more takes spains to succeed. 

Mr. WHISTLER has combined his two styles this year, though we could almost 
wish that he would get over his Chinese style and go into a new field of art. 

Mr. Hook catches readily the lovers of sea-breezes, and his colours are full 
of harmony for amateurs whose key-note is the open sea. 

Mr. Vat Prinsep sends the usual amount of unwashed and dishevelled ladies. 
In this style he is facile Prinsep. 

Mn. Sanpys’ “‘ Golden-haired Beauties” suggest the quotation of ‘“‘ Come unto 
these yellow Sandys.” 

Mr. Hant, with his usual jewdicious selection of subjects, exhibits “ The Law 
and the Profits,” in which the principal character seems to lay down the first 
and take up the second. This is scarcely high Hart. 

Mr. Sant sends his “ Babes out of the Wood.” We are happy to sce it, for 
they have been in it for many years, but they don’t seem to have grown. But 
they are always pretty and pleasant, which is their only plea-Sant in extenuation. 

Str Epwin having been poring over the end of his lion’s tail, and after the 














awful paws of the same animal, does not send a large picture,—in fact he must , 
* * * * 


be dog-tired. * + 
Our space will not allow us to continue the criticisms of our art correspondent. 
We will refer an impatient public to our illustrations. 
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“WHEN ROGUES 


Austria :—‘‘ GIVE IT ME ;—I WON IT!” 
Prussia: —*I SHAN’T! T’VE GOT IT!” 
Nap (to Italy) :—“ NOW, FRIEND, WHEN THE FIGHT BEGINS YOU CAN SEIZE WHAT YOU WANT!” 
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MRS. BROWN ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


You may well say as time flies, as the sayin’ is, for I’m sure I | 
would no more have believed as it were four years since that time as I | 


went up to ’Amstead ’Eath in Easter week than nothin’. 


gone, as is daughter to my own cousin, ANN CHADWICK, and married 
to PETTIGREW, as is a master tailor, and a nice business too, but him 


a reg’ lar curdmudgeon, as grudges everythin’, and a reg’lar Molly too | 
through a-givin’ out even a pinch of tea when she’s up-stairs, and a- | 


grudgin’ Mrs. BLooMFIgLD, as you might trust with untold gold, as 
the sayin’ is, a drop of spirits, as would sooner lay her head on the 
block than be overtook in liquor, and has nussed in the first families 


of nothin’. 


young Jonnson, as her father won’t hear on, and as fond a couple as 
ever you see.” ‘ But,’’ I says, ‘‘ whatever will Pettigrew say ?”’ 

‘‘ Qh,” says she, “if you goes it’s all right with him, for he reg’ larly 
swears by you.” I says, ‘“‘Oh, indeed,” not a-believin’ a word on it 
through havin’ heard him very different speakin’ on me as a-interferin’ 
old cat, as is not my notions of politeness to a lady, as only went to see 
how she was gettin’ on, and found as the nurse had left her at the end 


of the week through his meanness in not allowin’ her to be engaged 


proper, and if it hadn’t been for me both mother and child would have 


gone to the bad, as the sayin’ is; not as PetticREw ’d have cared, in | 
my opinion, except a-’avin’ to shell out the money for the funeral in | 


a lump, as is one of them as is always a-savin’ at the spiggot and 
lettin’ out at the bung, as the sayin’ is. 

Well, I agreed for to go with them, and though a bitter East wind 
I started off, and got to Mrs. PETTIGREW’s by twelve, as is a long way 
from the Commercial-road. 

I’d dressed myself warm through knowin’ how searchin’ them East 
winds is, and wore my Saxony cloth, as was a purple, but bein’ dyed 
had took a rich brown. I wore my black beaver bonnet, as ’adn’t see 


light for many a long day, but brushed up nice through ’avin’ a touch | 


of rheumatics in the head, as is my constant terrors. I'd a thick 
Angola shawl and a fur round my neck, as is made out of all as is left 
of my dear mother’s swansdown cape, as the moths had made fearful 
’avoc with; not as it’s a thing as I holds with through bein’ that 
flewy, as is apt for to get down the throat, and many an infant’s been 
*alf choked in swallerin’ of it before now. . 

I very soon see how the land laid between "Mexia Corpetr and 
young JOHNSON, as isa reg’ lar spoon in my opinion; but what put me 
out with everythin’ was a-findim’ out as SARAH PETTIGREW was a-goin’ 


on the sly unbeknown to PEerricrew, as was out of town, a thing as | 
I don’t hold with through a-lookin’ double-faced, and so I told her. | 
Well, they all got round me, a-sayin’, ‘‘ We shall be back to tea,” and | 


so on till I give in. 
I can’t say as I cared much for the early dinner we had, as was 


at the bone; the potatoes was stones for ’ardness, and there was a 


yeast dumplin’ like a ball of lead for ’eayiness, as I know’d it would | 
bein’ all black, as I always takes mixed, so I sends for a little 


be when I see young JouNnson a-cuttin’ it with a knife, as I told him 
on, and only got laughed at for a superstition. 

It was quite two afore we got to the end of Tottingham-court-road, 
and waited and waited for the ’bus till my feet throbbed agin, and 
when it did come up it was full. 

There was plenty of *buses as would take us to the bottom of the 
ill, but I says, ‘‘ None of your climbin’ ’ills for me.”’ 





_ wrench like, and off it went. 


We waited for | 





“Why, Saran and Any,” says she, “‘ and the three children.” 
‘‘You never ’ave sent them three children out alone all this way 


with two bits of gals like that,’’ says I. 
‘To be sure I have,” says she, ‘‘two in the preambulator and the 


I’m sure if it hadn’t been to please Mrs. Pettigrew I’d never have > boy to walk. 


I didn’t say nothin’, but my thoughts was ’eavy over them children, 
for there was soldiers a-bein’ exercised all over the place, as always 
terrifies me where children is through a-knowin’ how apt they are to 
fire at random, as the sayin’ is. 

I was pretty nigh ardyin’ with my feet, but, law bless you, there 
wasn't a seat to be had nowheres. I says, ‘*How much further are 
we a-goin?’’ They says, ‘‘ Only over there, where we're a-goin’ to 


for respectable tradespeople, as knows what comfort is, and no stintin’ | tea,” as was nearly four 0 clock. 
So Mune: Permorzw she comes to me and says, “Do go, that’s a | we couldn’t find nowheres; but ’Mevia Cornett kep’ a-sayin’ as she 
dear soul, for I do want "Mexia Coxsett for to have a outin’ with | 


I see as SARAH PETTIGREW was all of a fidget about the children, as 


was sure the gals was told to meet us over by the lake, and says she, 
‘Let's ’urry, or we shan’t be there to-night.” 

I says, “ It’s all very well for you, but my legs is lumps of lead, as 
I can’t drag ’em along.”’ She says, ‘‘’Ave a donkey shay.” 

I says, “‘I will, and thankful;”’’ but there wasn't such a thing to 


'be ’ad, but a man told meas he’d gota animal as he’d put his own 


mother on, as was a lamb for gentleness, and I should look likea 
queen. Well, J thought as it would look ridikerlous, but was that 
tired that I do believe I should have got on a rockin’-’orse or any 
other animal, besides there was a party a deal stouter than me as was 
a-ridin’ on one quite genteel. So I gets on, leastways through a chair 
and a deal of help. 

The man he says, “Set back.” 
if I do.” 

He says, “ All right.’”’ I says, ‘“‘ Whatever you do don’t leave go 
on his ’ead.’”’ <*‘ All right,’ says he, and gives the creature’s mouth a. 


I hollars out, “ Stop. 


I says, ‘‘I shall ride over his tail 


I never know’d what shakin’ was till then. 


him,” but, law bless you, no one paid no attention, and I didn’t like 


to scream, and if that beast of a donkey didn’t go close up agin the 
bank, and scrape my knees all along it, as if he done it for the pur- 
pose. I hollars out, and a boy comes runnin’ up behind, and no 
sooner as the donkey heard him a-comin’ than he gallops off like wild. 
I give a scream, every one shouted out, the boy come up to hit the 
donkey, but give me the blow instead, as I felt for many aday. On 
went that donkey, and I see a sheet of water right in front of me, as 
he were makin’ dead for. 

I says, ‘‘ Death by drowndin’ I never will mect, I’ll throw myself off 
first ;’’ but, bless you, I hadn’t time to do it when the donkey put 
down his ’ead, throwed up his ’eels, and I pitched for’ard and rolled to 
the water’s hedge, as the sayin’ is. 

I could have killed Saran Perricrew and the others for laughin’, 
as I might ’ave slipped in and been drownded, and as it was the mud 
and water was up to my ankles. 

A nice mess 1 was in, and obliged to go into a cottage for to ’ave 


fried mutton chops, and neck chops too, as black as your hat and raw | my, shoce and shocking dele, one When I come out 5 coukin'$ Gnd nono 


on ’em, for Saran Pettigrew had gone off a-lookin’ for the children, 
and them two spoons had gone their own way I suppose. 
The good woman made me acup of tea, as I didn’t fancy through 


somethin’ hot, as did me good. Just as I was a-takin’ it up comes 


| PETTIGREW, a-lookin’ like thunder, and says, ‘‘ Where’s my family, 


as you've come enticin’ away from home, you tipplin’ old sponge.”’ 
I says, ‘‘ Hang your family, as you won't catch me a-comin’ near | 
agin in ahurry; and as to tipplin’, look at home, old red nose.” 

He says, “I will ’’ave ’em.”’ I says, ‘‘Go and get ’em, and don’t 


another ’bus, but that was full too, till at last we got into one as said | other me.” 


it would take us to within a stone’s throw of where we wanted to go. 


Well, he certainly swore by me then, and turns away, and when I'd 


If there is a thing as I hates in this world it’s a ’bus, as is a downright | fnished what I was a-takin’, I gets to the omnibus, as took me to the 


cruelty van for both man and beast, as the sayin’ is. I’m sure I was 


up agin me all the way, and put his crutch on my toe with all his 
weight a-gettin’ out, as nearly lamed me for life. 

When we got out of the ’bus I didn’t see no signs of ’Amstead 
’*Eath as I remembers when a gal, but all houses. So I says, ‘“‘ We 
must be miles from it.’”’ They says, ‘‘ Only a step,” and on and on 
we walks till I thought I should ’ave died with ’eat, a-pantin’ for 


breath, with a cuttin’ wind a-blowin’ as made me afraid for to undo 


my shawl. 


I did think as that bonnet would have strangled me, as I was | 
obliged for to tie tight. down because of the wind as kep’ a-blowin’ it | 
off. If it hadn’t been as we stopped at the top of the ’ill and had | 
some ale, 1 do think as they'd have had to get a stretcher forme. I | 
dare say as ’Amstead is a nice place, but that constant climbin’ don’t | 


suit me. 

Well, when we got on the ’eath, as was crowded with boys and gals 
and rough characters, as was larkin’ all about, Mxs. Petricrew says, 
** Wherever can they be got to?” ‘* Who?” saysI. 


| d I ’ con; 
pretty nigh crushed to death and stifled in that *bus, and glad to get | ain, 9mm anether took. me $0 ous comes, ém oS ng me 
out through ’avin’ of a old man as was a cripple a-proppin’ hisself | 


doubt ’orse exercise is ’olesome for them as takes it reg’lar, but it 
don’t suit me;” for though I didn’t tell Brown, I really did think as | 
that donkey had shook all my bones out of their sockets. I ain’t 


| see Saran Petricrew since, but when I do she'll ’ave a bit of my 


mind, and pretty hot too; for young Jounson run away with that 
gal, and her father come and blowed me up, though quite unbeknown, 
and called me a old kidnapper, as is what I won't stoop to at no 


price. 
—SS_ ————S— 


A STRAY SHOT. 
Ir a bankrupt gets a first-class certificate does that license him to 
shoot the moon ? 


UNPARLIAMENTARY. 


Aw honourable member who has a slight impediment in his 
said the other night he would see the Reform Bill “‘ B-ob-lowed” 


before he’d vote for it! — 
Why is a doll like jelly ?—Because it is made with eyes in glass. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PLEASURES. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
By our Own Segason-TiIcKetT-0OF-LEAVE-MAN. 


De.icutru. weather for April and the Crystal Palace. You can 
wander in the gardens during the glimpses of sunshine, and retreat 
beneath the glass when the showers come. Talk about the grand 
display of all the fountains! It’s not half so wonderful as these 
April showers are. They are on a much grander scale—don’t wet you 
mach more—and the wey in which they make the green things grow 
is simply miraculous. The buds expand as you watch them, singing, 
“Tt is our opening day.’”’ The boughs grow green, chanting, ‘‘ Come 
let us be sappy together.” 

There’s such a bewildering lot of things to see one can’t possibl 
make up one’s mind which to choose first. You can have your aoe 
between the tropics and the poles; there are the luxuriant plants of 
the former, and there is the skating hall. There’s the chimpanzee to 
remind you of aes revered grandmother, and the tame partridges to 
recall battue-shooting. There's a miniature storm at sea, the only 
form in which the article is pleasant, and there’s salmon-hatching, 
and great guns, and velocipedes, and all sorts of jolly things. And if 
ros wish refreshments, you can have a dried ham at the counter, ora 

amadryad at WomBweEL.’s menagerie, which, on account of its long 
services, is retained on the establishment. 

_ There's one thing which of course you'll see, and that’s the spiral ascen- 
sionist. It is a wonderful performance,and how Eruarpo can keep going 
round and round the screw without getting screwed, isa marvel. You 
haven't seen him? I’msgorry for you. wshall I describeit? Let’s 
see :—Take the corkscrew of commerce and the ordinary marble and try 
to roll the latter up the rine of the former with one finger. Havin 
failed to do so multiply the whole several thousand magnitudes, an 
imagine yourself, instead of your finger, trying to roll a globe up the 
worm of the screw. And when you have imagined woniesel? at the top, 
imagine coming down again—I mean, of course, coming down quietl 
on Rgrabe- It’s easy enough to imagine yourself coming down with 
a run re f-way up. I only know if I were to 
try to do what Eruarpo does, I should very speedily make one of 
the “‘ giddy throng”’ below. 


you have got 
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I’m glad to see the Palace crowded, for two reasons. The people | 
who come must enjoy their holiday, and are certainly spending it well. 
And they are, I hope, doing something to swell the balance of profits. 
No company, limited or unlimited, ever deserved support more than 
the projectors of the Crystal Palace, who are really benefactors of 
mania’ in general, and the Londoner in particular. After all, thanks 
to that ubiquitous London, Chatham, and Dover line, it is not far from 
town, not as far as the Agricultural Hall seems to be, and it is the 
most wonderful shillingsworth that ever was seen—it’s almost as much 


for the money as Fun 1s. 


AN IRISH MELODY. 
_By P. O’Tatvur. 


Tue lover on meeting his fair one is dumb, 

For his heart beats so fast that the words will not come; 
But the when and the what I find nothing to say to 
Are the opening of spring, and my first new potato. 


Oh! the lover more dearly his fair one may prize, 
‘When she warmly responds to his vows and his sighs ; 
But the time when most fondly and dearly I hold 

My belov’d new potato’s at supper—and cold! 


Oh! the bards may of Laura and Bzarrice sing, 
And over their brows the green laurels may fling ; 
But of all the young beauties that I'd give a bay to 
There’s none that can rival my sweet new potato! 


Railway Raillery. 

Tue railway people, who may fairly be described as the arch-fiends, 
ropose turning their metropolitan arches into workmen’s dwellings. 
ey may talk as much as they like about this being intended for the 
workman’s good, but he will not look on them in the light of “ agree- 
able rattles.” Those who happen to live near a railway will agree 

with us that the proposed dwellings could not fairly be spoken of as 
**no great shakes.’”’ The whole scheme looks like an advertisement | 
for Messrs. CassetL, Petter, AND GALPIN: “ The Quiver, with which 

is incorporated The Working Man.” 
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CROONS FOR THE CRADLE. 


Fut well I recollect the rhymes, 
The ballads of my cradle times, 

® Aurseric! 
For often Emma JANE would bring 
Her darning to my crib, and sing 
Of well, of almost anything ! 

® Aurseric ! 


She rocked my cradle to and fro 
The while she chanted soft and low, 
® Rurseric! 
And I remember how I hung 
On all she said, on all she sung; 
For I was musical, though young, 
® Rurseric! 
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She said, ‘‘ There was a little man!”’ 
| Ay, marry, thus the tale began, 

@. Aurseric! 
“He had a little gun,” she said, 
‘‘ With bullets that were made of lead” 
(They generally are, I’ve read) 

© Aureeric! 


Anon she sang about the fall, 
Of Humpty Dumprry from a wall, 

® Rurseric! 
And then her voice would sink again 
To something of a softer strain— 
Some exhortation to the rain, 


@ durseric! 
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She said that if it went away 
It might return another day, 

© Aurseric! 
She sang to me of Jack and JIL1, 
Who came to grief upon a hill, 
Through taking up a pail to fill, 

® Aurseric! 
I would I were a child again, 
To hear the songs of Emma JANE, 

© Furseric! 
Oh! cradle-days for ever flown! 


Young hopes for ever overthrown ! 
I walk the world alone—alone! 


© Rarseric ! 





SPORTING INTELLIGENGE. 


Tue PrornetT ComMMEMORATES HIS Recent TRIUMPHS, AND GIVES 
AN ANTICIPATORY GLANCE AT THE T'wo THOUSAND. 


| PECKHAM. 

Wen: it consistent with the characteristic attributes of a veridical 
prophet to feel vanityglorious, or puffed out by mere human applause 
like a bladder, the probability is that at present your old man would 
be cock-a-whoop. For, sir, no one knows better than your honoured 
self—you always opening my private letters very kindly for me when 
directed to the office—no one knows better than you do, you good and 
gifted Editorial Conductor, that there have been shoals of epistles 


point of fact asking-for more of the same to follow. 

The Prophet’s remarks upon the boat-race have deservedly met with 
the eulogistical enconiums of every appreciative athlete, who recognise 
in him one after their own heart—none of your fickle and time-serving 
Seers, who give you the choice of nearly a dozen horses or a large number 
of boats, supposing such to‘contend, but one who in the calm spirit of 


mystical lore gives a clear, definite Trr, and sticks to it, like the | 


needle to the rock or the limpet to the pole. 
NIcHOLAS may, or he may not, have been—as one of your corres- 
pondents rather pithily puts it, Mr. Editor — “an unprincipled old 
% tout”’ ; nor, sir, will I go so far as to deny that there are many periods 


; in my life during which the Prophet’s conduct, although always really 
| wishing to act on the square, was not exactly what it is a pleasure to 


: : Ss. J. 
look back upon through that long and distant vista which spreads from | J. E.G., 
| Peccavi; B.; W. P. C.; Retlaw ; Country Cousin ; D. H. W., 
| One of *‘ the Devil’s Own.” 


his present pinnacle to the stables and mewses where he used to hang 
about in other years. Perhaps I was “an unprincipled old tout,” 





I 





| as 
expressive of gratitud v i i in | 
ve of gratitude to Nicnoxas for his former services, and in | of Bagdad,” he did not allude to travel in the East, though he might have 
| hinted at a trip to Arabia Feiix SULTANA. 

y 
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every one, Mr. Editor, has his faults, and Nicnonas may have his ; 
but speak of a man as you find him is his prophetic motto. 

How do you find me? Look back, thou subscribers, to a long roll 
of vaticinatory triumphs; think, above all, of Oxford and of Gladiateur ; 
and then let History decide the placid verdict! Speak of me accord- 
ing; as one who helped many a deserving young speculator to fame 
and fortune; as one whose gentle humour and wit, unmixed with 
buffoonery, made him popular throughout an empire which is abso- 
lutely tremenduous in its immense totality; and as one whose refinement 
| and aristocratic beering was quite up to the scratch when called upon 
| to come with a spurt at the finish. 

You may perhaps object that this is not a tip for the Two Thou. 
Sir; right you are; nor will he this week name the actual winner, 
| having had a severe cold. But this he will say: that Lord Lyon, 
though leoking well on paper, there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and 

| the lip, as the StupENT may prove, whilst do not fail, my noble sup- 
| porters, to beer in mind the existence of Auguste, than whose pro- 
prietor there are many as is much less leery, though a little dubious. 


A 
—_ — 


| NICHOLAS. 
| P.S. I am composing a work on a well-known old English sport, 


with photographic illustrations. Further particulars in future. 
| 


In the Name of the Profit—Dates. 


Tue following curious advertisement is clipped from a daily paper : 


ENSATIONAL MENTAL FEAT.—A young Englishman has ished a 
mighty task. He isable instantly to tell the day of the week of any grven «late 
occurring Within arange of 2,000 years from A.D. 1, of which there are over 730,000. 
Gentlemen desirous of testing and rewarding him for this enormous achievement, 
will please send address to J., post-office, ete. 

The recollection of so many days might daze any one, and the feat 
or rather we should say the head of the young Englishman is indeed 
surprising. Had he been an Arab his acquaintance with dates would 
not have surprised us so much. What would he consider sufficient 
reward for this achievement? Classical precedent suggests. ‘* Date 
obolum,” by which we don’t mean to say that he gets into a hobble 
with his mental feati 





Answers to Correspondents, 





J. T., Stratford, must be one of the Essex flats if he thinks that we 
meditate raising the price of Fun. The twopenny edition is meant to 
suppiy—and does supply—a certain demand, but we are not likely to give 
up our large penny circulation and leave the field open for others. With 
regard to the personal portion of his letter, apart from the improbability 
on the face of it, we do not believe anonymous correspondents. 

A gentleman, who, quoting DE Musskt, says ‘‘ je démande un tout petit 
coin pour ma parole,”’ is reminded that as his copy is not inserted he can’t 
expect to draw the ‘‘ coin.” 

ARAH, J. A. YANKUs’S letter is declined. A feeble tu guogue is a bad 
return for the sympathy England has expressed for the South. 

A. J. P., Putney.—Abuse of the working-man is simply Lowe, and in 
your case LowE without cleverness. 

ALPHA B.—Do B quiet. 

J. W. sends two jokes, and with true prophetic eye two “ neat ways of 
refusing them.” If he wants his refusal ‘‘ neat,’’ we can only say ‘‘ rubbish’ 
without qualification. 

OXONIENSIS.—Right you are, sir. But a drawing on the wood has to 
meet with “‘ reverses’’ that are not always guarded against. 

R. M. G., Edinburgh.— Your joke about ‘‘ Pat-riot-isin’’ is very original, 
not to say eccentric, for it comes upon us from all quarters. 

Seeeerae is respectfully informed his ‘“‘£ s. d.’’ won’t pass current 
with us. . 
JupE, Dundee.—If you send us vulgar parodies they will not be inserted 
a matter of coarse. 

Dryaspust.—When your hairdresser recommended you to try “the ile 


NeEmo.—No can complain of your rejection. 

An Opp Man.—Odd man out. 

The author of “‘My Love,” who dates from Pelham Mews, is informed 
that the poetic muse was not the place where Apollo put up the horses of 
the sun, neither apparently is it Pelham Mews. 

Bow wow has not invoked the ca-nine muses to much purpose. _ 

N.—The treatment of the King of Yvetot you send us is so familiar, we 
should be so sorry to think you guilty of it. 

G. A. A., Sheffield.—That story about shooting the owl is an ould one. 

Saurzn.—Not ae go off well. 

N. U. stand for “‘ No Use”’ to us, after having been once in type. 

Declined with thanks—X. P. Q., Glasgow; Sheffield; J. F., Guy’s ; 
C., Warren-street; S. L., Woodford; G. W. S., Edinburgh; 
Kilburn; H. E. H., Crawford-street; L. W.; J. B. (per O. P.); 

imbledon ; 
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DID YOU HEIFER ? 


Philanthropist :—“ Ou, spARE THE POOR ANIMAL! CONSIDER FOR A 


MOMENT HOW YOU'LL SPOIL THE STEAK8!”’ 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Wer nights are good for theatres. The evening of Easter Monday 
last was wet. Therefore the evening of Easter Monday was good for 
the theatres. 

La Belle Héléne has not yet been produced at the Adelphi. It is, 
however, in active preparation. 

The Haymarket Theatre—with which is incorporated Mr. SorHEern 
—has achieved a legitimate success with Dr. Makston’s new comedy 
The Favourite of Fortune. The piece, although it has faults, is 
only © good one, and is thoroughly English, and thoroughly original. 
No Monsizur Te.iscuosz has been defrauded of the credit due 
to him. It is not a fast comedy nor a farce comedy. No wicked 
baronets make love to other men’s wives, nor is the plot evolved by 
the characters hiding in cupboards, or under tables, or in cucumber 
frames. No crockery is smashed, and baby-linen is not only not ex- 
hibited, but is not even spoken of. Mr. Soruern, as the hero, made a 
tharked impression on a public who have been too ready to believe 
that his talent was confined to the caricature of abnormal eccentricities. 
The Easter Nantes of 1866 may prove an epoch in his career. We 
have to welcome Mr. Buckstonz in an entirely new class of character 
—that of Charles, his friend, a young lover with high animal spirits 
and strong powers of persuasion. Attired in a sort of yachting cos- 
tume he looked a singular combination of Captain Cuttle and Mr. 
Toots, and he played the part of Tom Sutherland with his usual genial 
gurgle. Miss Kare Savitte, who made her first appearance asthe 
heroine, was received with favour, and the audience were delighted, 
as indeed how could they fail to be, with Miss Netty Moore. It is 
an agreeable thing to think that comedy is becoming so popular, and 
that managers may soon perhaps say to authors, “Don't o a trans- 
lation, but write us a piece yourself—one out of your own head !”’ 

Miss M. Oxrver has taken a theatre, and Fun takes this earliest op- 

rtunity of wishing her success. The New Royalty opened under 
er management on the 3lst. It would appear that alg t entertain- 

ment—comedy, extravaganza, and farce—is to be the order of her bill. 
The /ever de rideau at present is the capital comedy of Perfection, which 
is followed by a new burlesque-extravaganza entitled U/f the Minstrel, 
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OLD TREASURES. 


THovcu merry days have flown 
Now that I’ve seedy grown, 
Often I sit alone, 

Musing, alas! 
Hours past I can’t forget, 
Viewing thro’ eyelids wet, 
Relics I treasure yet 

Over my glass. 


GERALDINE’S sunny face 
Peeps out from scraps of lace, 
Torn by the fire-place 

From her new dress. 
Just for one happy hour 
Bloom’d this poor withered flower, 
Dying it owned the power 

Of May’s caress. 


I can decipher well, 

‘‘TsanEL,”’ ‘ISABEL,’ 

Varied by “I” and “L” 
| On tiny cards. 
Crosses by Lity’s name, 

What's this? a picture frame, 

Paper in which it came, 

With M.’s regards. 


Mottoes, a shrivelled leaf, 

Gloves and a handkerchief, 

Fans that have come to grief, 
Dried bits of grass. 

Back comes the past again, 

Banishing weary pain, 

While these old scraps remain 
Over my glass. 
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The Heads of the People. 


Ir is impossible for an admirer of -Mixton to wander 
through the third-rate streets of this great metropolis, 
and note the unkempt locks of the juvenile population, 
without being reminded of ‘‘ Comb-us!” 





and the last piece is the Married Bachelor. On Tuesday last when we 
witnessed U/f the Minstrel, the audience were rapturous over song, 
dance, and parody, and re-demanded everything they could. The 
pretty faces, and the pretty dresses, and the gorgeous scenery pleased a 
crowded house. Bravo Miss Outver, and may petticoat govern- 
ment flourish in theatres as it does out of them. 

We are happy to say that we are still enabled to make the gratifying 
announcement that La Belle Héléne is in active preparation at the 
Adelphi. 

ate of evident nervousness and the thousand and one mechani- 
cal contretemps that are always expected (and never disappoint) on first 
performances, Mr. W. 8S. Wooprw sent alarge audience home very 
well pleased with his new entertainment the other evening. The 
writing of Baden Baden and Up in the Air is distinguished by all the 
liveliness that might have been anticipated from the author of Society 
and Garrick, Mr. T. W. Ropentson, and the entertainer effects his 
changes with wonderful rapidity, impersonating with equal success the 
transcendental idealist, who is actually so fat that he seems to be 
guilty of deliberate crimein denying the existence of matter, and the 
sweet thing of eighteen who adores dancing without being particularly 
partial todancers. The first part of the entertainment is devoted en- 
tirely to representations of character; the last part, Up in the Air, 
has a plot in it—a letter—an elopement—another elopement—a balloon 
—a canary—oh, all sorts of things, bless you! The light but effective 
music has been selected and arranged by Mr. F. Watterstern. Of 
the original air sung by the Demon of Chance, it is high, but well 
deserved praise to say that we thought it worthy of Orrennacu, whose 
Belle Hélene, by the way, has been laid under contributions for this 
occasion. By all such persons as consider it sinful to cross the 
threshold of a playhouse, Mr. Wooprn’s entertainment will be found 
as excellent a substitute for the theatre at evening, as orange marma- 
lade for butter at breakfast. 


FASHIONABLE QUERY. 
A CORRESPONDENT is anxious to learn whether Lapy Fire's drums 
are musical. 


Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 


i at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—April 14, 1866. 
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FUN. 


A FACE-ETIOUS IDEA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN, 


IR,—Pavit DeEtarocneE painted “The Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey”’ in order to prove that a historical 
event could be rendered pictorially in a perfectly intel- 
ligible manner without the human eye being visible in 
any one of the figures—and he succeeded admirably! 

Some of our native artists—I am proud to say, asa 

Briton and a ratepayer—have completely outdone the 
famous Frenchman. ‘They turn all their attention to drapery (it looks 
artistic to call it ‘‘drapery’’—ordinary people say ‘‘clothes’’) and 
pay little attention to the face, looking upon it as a thing of small con- 
sequence while they consider expression (I judge merely from their 
works) of none at all! 

I propose to go further still. Thisis an age of progress. Let us do 
away with the painting of faces altogether. It would save a great 
deal of trouble to artists first of all—especially portrait-painters, 
because sitters are always such a bore, insisting upon having their 
likenesses made /ike them. In the next place it would considerably 
lighten the fatigue of sitting for a portrait; and, lastly, it would get 
one out of that everlasting difficulty in which one is placed by friends 
who show you a picture and ask you “if you know whoitis!” Of 
course you don’t—and make shocking blunders such as “ Ah, charm- 
ing! Very! Extremely like you, indeed!’’—whereon your inter- 
rogator exclaims, ‘‘ Me! why, that’s meant for grandmamma!’’ How 
much better would it be to abolish the absurd custom of painting 
faces altogether ! 

You, sir, may perhaps be inclined to look upon this notion as 
slightly wild. It may, indeed, appear a little visionary at first sight. 
I have, therefore, prepared proofs of its practicability and excellence. 
In support of my scheme allow me to submit the following specimens 
of my new school of painting. ; 


No. 1 is the portrait of my uncle Joun, who did not remember me 
in his will. (The umbrella is drawn from one in the Loan Collection 
at South Kensington.) 

No. 2 is the eminent and fortunate member of the medical profession 
who had the honour of ushering your humble servant into that world, 
whose happiness he is so anxious to promote. 

No. 3 is the portrait of a remarkable female who was also present 
on the momentous occasion referred to in the last paragraph. 

No. 4. My grand-uncle HEexrcu zs, officer and gentleman. 

No. 5. Grandson of the above, and ditto ditto. 

No. 6. A friend of my youth. 

No. 7. A French marquis, betrothed to aunt Tanrrna, of whose 
heart, watch and seals, and small balance at the bank he made 
himself master, returning to his native land without fulfilling his 
engagement. 

No. 8. Brother Tom. 

No. 9. Posthumous portrait of a relative who was in the Royal 
Navy. He died a midshipman at the early age of eighty four. 


Need I continue the list? I think not. I have triumphantly proved 
my case, and I hope I may yet live to see the endless “ portraits of a 
gentleman”’ which crowd the Academy walls, painted without the 
staring eyes, ‘crooked mouths, and unmeaning smirks they now 
wear, 

In conclusion, sir, in order to show that I am not bigoted, I dash: 
off, in No. 10, a hasty memorandum of a well-known face. It is that 
of an eminent dramatic author, actor, and auditorian. 


I am, sir, yours, &c., 
. D. Facer. 
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_ which is entirely enclosed. At 
_ failed to dodge the local authorities into letting him the common at 
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| with railroads and landlords, we Londoners are fast becoming exiles, 


ee 


MIDAS. 


In Lemrriere bewitching book, 
I've read and read the story olden, 

Which tells about the king who took 
That funny fancy to the golden. 

This monarch, by a single touch, 
Transmuted anything tnstanter— 

(Ah! Times have altered very much, 
And only Tempora mutantur.) 


His palace-roof was lifted high 

On pillars bright with golden glory— 
(No modern publisher could buy 

One column of this classic story.) 
His pampered menials quite cut out 

The pages in thé “ Wealthof Nations ;” 
Gilt at the edges, past a doubt, 

And full of Doxk illastrations. 


But Minas very soon, they say, 
Knelt down and, driven to distraction, 
Implored the Gods to take away 
Their fatal cift of aurifaction. 
’T was hunger that induced remorse, 
The king was very nearly starving ; 
For gilding, as a thing of course, 
Became synonymous with carving. 


De all I will, I cannot bring 
My fancy to believe the fable, 
A cheque’s about the only thing 
I turn to gold when I am able. 
And gold, from all that I can learn 
(Since transmutation seems but preper), 
Gets changed to silver in its turn ; 
And silver, in its turn, to copper! 


THE FORTALICE OF SOUTHWARK. 
A FRAGMENT. 


By Harassing Unswortu. 
* * & * ft 

“ Nay, by my halidome!”’ exclaimed the worthy G1xzs, interrupting 
the last speaker. 

‘Nay, quotha? May thy next mouthful of magot-pie stick in thy 
gullet, and mayst thou choke in thy next stoup of ale,’’ replied the 
other with acrimony. 

“* Peace, brawlers,’”’ exclaimed the captain of the guard in a voice of 
command, “‘ ye, marry, or I'll score ye over the mazzards with my 
quarter staff!’ 

‘* Well said, roisterer,” said a deep voice proceeding from the door- 


way. 
It was the bluff king himself. 
The varlets rose at once and did obeisanoe to his majesty. 
‘‘ Nay, i’feckins, but, by our Lady, if, on my troth, he had, by the 


mass, raised a hand—aye, gadzooks, so much as,”’ etc., ote. 
* . . * * * a 4 





OUR COMMON LOT. 


Tue day is fast coming when our Commons will be uncommons, 
The common lot of the period is to be let on building lease, and what 
for we have no country! Some of them have been looting at Tooting 
Wimbledon, Loxp Spencer having 


his whim build on, has turned a good deal of the ground into brick- 
field, as the nearest approach toa house. In short the greon waste 
once clad in Nature's livery is being turned up with red, and cut into 
a Srgxcer. "Wandsworth is already largely built upon, and the land- 
owners are still building hopes onit. If Londoners wish to retain any | 
een plot about town they must guard against the plots of the 
uilders. Parliament must be appealed to, to guard our rights. The 
Peers should be warned how rapidly the country disappears, and the 
Commons should be told to look after our common interests. 


—— oil cities ehineiniebess Linens weer 





Weather-Wisdom. 


“Maxcu winds and April showers 

Bring forth May flowers ;” 

But then, to finish the cadenza, 

They also bring the influenza! 
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By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


RICKET and Cro- 
qiet—the one dan- 
gerous to the limbs 
(according toe the 
Parisians), and the 
other to the hearts 
of the players—are 
rapidly coming ir 
season with the 
finer weather. ‘lo 
be sure it is a little 
showery still, but 
that is rather asign 
that we are return- 
ing to the old 
system of seasons, 
instead of having 
our April showers 
in June, as we have 
at times of late. 
The country—you 
see, though a Lon- 
doner to the back- 
bone, I do some- 
times make little 
excursions beyond 
the bricks—is look- 
ing very well. Na- 
ture is putting on 
her Spring attire. 
As Le Koilet would 
say, ‘‘ Primroses are 
rapidly coming into 
wear, and butter- 
cups will shortly 
bein fashion; green 
buds are de rigueur, 

and we have noticed some neat things in daffodils, for trimming the 

borders of fields. Green is the prevailing mode.” 

Lonpon seems to have reached the height of the season already. 
The Row and the Park are crammed daily. The Easter recess seems 
to have taken no one out of town except Members of the Ministry who 
had to stump the Reform question. What excellent speeches those 
were of GLapstone’s at Liverpool! The Bill seems to be pretty sate, 
so safe that the noble Premier has got quite sprightly about it. ‘lhat 
was a very neat hit of his at the Liberal Conference in Downing-strect 
the other day, when he mentioned that on the occasion of his bringing 
in his last Bill, he was warned by a Liberal M.P., in an eloquent 
speech, that he ought to bring in the measure by half at a time—and 
that speech was made by Mx. Horsman. Another great sign of the 
probable success of the measure is that the Zimes is trimming very fast 
—8o fast that it had not time to attend to the ballast properly, and 
admitted a letter from “An Old Lady,” suggesting that Mx. Pea- 
BoDY's portrait should be put up in Guildhall—where it has been for 
some time past! 

Apropos of Horsman, what an amusing little debate that was on 
Darby Grirritu’s motion, if one may call it so, about the “ redistri- 
bution of seats” in the House! These little chance passages of arms 
are, a8 anyone who is in the habit of attending the debates will tell 
you, very much better than many of the great fights for which so 
much preparation is made. GLADsToNE was very happy, chaffing the 
“new party”’ unmercifully. It is astonishing how admirably he has 
adapted himself to the leadership which has devolved upon him. Little 
more than a year ago nobody would have believed that he could ever 
command his impatience of bores and blunderbores sufficiently to un- 
dertake the ré/e. But we must not expect but that some day the grand 
old anger will burst out, and he'll shake a Cranzournse, or something 
7 that sort very fiercely, amid the alarm and astonishment of the 

ouse. ; 

Tux rumours about the Royal Academy are flying about‘on all sides. 
Mituais does not exhibit, nor does Sanpys. LeicuTon’s picture is 
said to be as fine as his Cimabue. CatpeExon’s little Princess, and 
Ysames’s Court of Elizabeth, will be features. Sim Epwin does not 
fail, and his brother, the well-known engraver, has taken up the brush 
too. Marxs sends somé middle age subjects; and Lestiz, a sober 
little composition, with a damsel of the last century wandering by a 
moat. Vieat Cote’s Twilight will be a favourite, and so, of course, 
will Leapgn’s views be. Sanr illustrates the opening of Enoch Arden ; 
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soldiers roused from gambling by the cry, “to arms,’’ Malvolio read- 
ing the letter, and a lady pleading to see her imprisoned husband 
rg guarded by a Puritan soldicr. Watker will, I hope, be represented ; 
a and so will Fagen, Erskinz Nicor, OrcHarpson, Pettiz, Hook, Cres- 
wick, GoopaALL, and most of the popular favourites. While I am on 
the subject of Art, I can’t resist drawing attention to a notice of exhi- 
bitions in the Zimes the other day. It was headed, ‘The Society of 
British Artists, the British Institution, and the Dudley Gallery,’’ but 
the two old galleries were dismissed in about ten lines, while two 
columns were devoted to the last-named society. It certainly is a very 
fair collection, and there is much that is bad in the other two, but it is 
most unfair to omit all mention of them in order to bepraise the Dudley. 
Is the explanation of this gross partiality to be found in the fact that 
the name of the Zimes Art-Critic appears as one of the promoters of the 
new speculation ? 

I nave received number two of the Hornsey Hornet. Although it is, 
and professes to be, a purely local print, there are good general points 
about it. Of course, it is very strong on parochial politics. It con- 
tains a few illustrations which are exceedingly good. for a small local 
publication. I have, also, before me the Journal of the National Lrfe- 
boat Institution, containing the annual report of that excellent society. 
The records show that the boats have saved upwards of five hundred 
lives during the past year. I think if any man takes the trouble to 
realise this, not as a mere abstract number, but as a number of fellow-~ 


j 

will not grudge his mite to the Samaritans of the main. I have no 
| doubt that the secretary, Mx. Lewis, at the office, 14, John-street, 
| Adelphi, will be glad to hear something to the society’s advantage 
| 

‘ 


cash well. 


and there in his poems are very charming fancies. 





HONOURABLE INTENTIONS. 


Tus way of life would surely break 
A giant’s constitution ; 
To-morrow I shall undertake 
A thorough revolution. 
The locks are getting gray and thin 
That once were black and curly ; 
Yes—reformation shall begin 
To-morrow morning early. 


i I’m getting on for forty fast; 

I’m naturally lazy ; 

I don’t like looking on the past— 
The future’s very hazy. 

In point of fact, as money’s “tight.” 
And creditors grow surly, 

i I'd better change my habits quite, 

] To-morrow morning early. 





Reform! Reform:! it’s all the cry 
Through England at: the minute, 

In spite of Tories, who may. try 
To think there’s nothing in it. 

But death to Opposition’s storm, 
And party’s hurly-burly! 

Do, Russeu1, let us have Reform 
To-morrow morning, EARLY! 


=—S]=— 


A Kean Appreciation of the Bard. 


Tut papers state that Mr. and Mrs. Cuaries Kean have nearly 
finished a professional tour through both hemispheres. They started 
Eastward from England more than two years ago, and have since 
acted on both sides of the globe. Of course, they are more than ever 
convinced) of; the truth of Suaxesreanr’s. statement that. “all the 
worldis.a stage.” 





Morro ror THE Jamaica Commission.—‘ Nimium ne crede Goleri.” 
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‘ | and he, as well as the new President, will have some portraits on the | 
¢ walls. TournriER, BARNEs, and Morten send respectively a pair of | 


creatures rescued from death and restored to those who love them, he 


from any of my readers who may be anxious to invest their surplus 


I HAVE just received a Century of Sonnets, by Mn. Jacos Jonzs. I 
don’t agree with his views about the sonnet, remembering what 
Woxpswortn has done with the Italian form. What Mr. Jones 
defines as the English sonnet—somewhat arbitrarily, I think—has too 

| great a tendency to diffuseness. His own sonnets would have been 
| greatly improved to my mind had he crystallized them into the Italian 
form. I must do Mr. Jonzs the justice to say that the smoothness of 
his versification might serve as a model for our young poets (and 
some of our old ones too)—he has a faultless ear for rythm, and here 





FROM OUR STALL. 

On Frinay the 6th, it was announced that the honourable Mrs. 
THERESA YELVEKTON would give readings at the Hanover-square 
Concert Rooms, and at eight o'clock on that evening Mrs. YELVERTON 
made her appearance before an eager, interested, and attentive 
audience. Her appearance was very warmly welcomed. She was 
evidently not only extremely nervous, as the term goes, but positively 
suffering from fright. Her first reading was “‘ Locksley Hall,’ and 
those passages which in the remotest degree bore upon her own 
singular and delicate position, were vehemently applauded—a fact 
which I thought exhibited a want of delicacy in her auditors. ‘ The 
May Queen” was the least effeetive of Mus. YELVER10Nn’s efforts, for 
it:c ontained no such allusions asin such lines as 


0 **T am shamed thro’ all my nature to have loved so slight a thing.” 
r, 
‘* He will prize thee when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his deg, a little dearer than his horse! ”’ 


Or, 
“Oh! my cousin, shallow-hearted—oh! my Amy, mine-no more, 
Oh! the dreary, dreary moorland, oh! the barren, barren shore!’’ 

LonGrriiow’s. “ Excelsior,’ and a selection from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’ 
were read with a perfect perception of the inner light of poetry, but 
they are not effective poemsefor recitation. Mrs. YeLverton’s best 
reading was ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” ‘The crispness of its metre, 
which makes it so suitable for reading, the popularity of its senti- 
ment, and the pointed allusions to a sad past; made the line, 


‘*Andsiew him with yournoble birth,’”’ 


tell with great: force. Often as Mrs. THeresa YELVERTON’8&:personal 
appearance has been déscribed, a regard for the curiosit; ef our fair 
readers compels us to.remark that Mrs. YEtventon is blonde “‘ comme 
les b/és,”’ and that.on Monday last she wore white. 

The new Strand burlesque, Paris ; or, Vive Lemprtére, is a.decided 
success, and will no doubt form the chief attraction of the playbills 
for some time. The scenery and costumes are all thatcould be wished, 
the acting and singing of the principal performers are quite up to the 
average of this theatre, and the cellar-tiap dances are not more than 
usually wanting in refinement. Of the author’sshare inthis burlesque 
we can only say that.it would have. been more perfect if more trouble 
had been taken with it—a remark which cannot be considered unkind, 
since it is also applicable to a cartoon by Rarar ir, a tragedy by 
SHAKESPEARE, and a symphony by Mozart. It seems w us that in 
each successive burlesque the labours of the scene-paintcr, the cos- 
tumier, and the leader of the orchestra become heavier, and those of 
the writer more insignificant. It is little to be wondered at under 
such circumstances, that an accredited wit should, favour five or six 
hundred people per noctem with puns that he would scarcely dare to 
indulge in before an audience of half-a-dozen at a moderately intel- 
lectual dinner table. 

There is one other point in the burlesque on which we {cel it cur 
duty to speak plainly. Mr. Sxetcu ey sang last year in //s * Paris,”’ 
a very clever comic song entitled “ The ‘T'wi7s,’’—a song which has, 
we believe, been since published and has been very popular. ‘ihe 
author of the Strand burlesque has doubtless heard that song, and 
with his keen enjoyment of the humorous appreciated it highly. 
But he should be careful to draw the line between appreciation and 
assimilation. ‘There is too strong a likeness in his duet of Castor and 
Pollux to the song we have mentioned, to be purcly accidental. In 
support of our assertion we will give a stanza from the original song : 

‘In form, and feature, faee, and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 
That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 
It puzzled all our kith and kin, 
lt reached an awiul pitch, 
For one of us was born a twin, 
And not asoul knew which! 
_ The idea is not carried out with the same finish and refinement 
in the following lines from the Strand duet, but it is adopted bodily. 
‘The doctor declared upon oath 
That the likeness between us was sich, 
He could never tell either from both, 
And always took t’other tor which. 
And when we were able to run, 
We puzzled our nurse and our mother, 
Who settled if either was one, 
’T was evident neither was t’other.”’ 

To describe this similarity as, an extraordinary coincidence would 
be insulting the intelligence of our readers, It is neither more nor 
less than plagiariam. 


A BONE MOT, 
ConsmERING the non-flattering nature of workhouse gruel it is 
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hardly to be wondered at that paupers are often described as living 
skilly-tons. } 
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CHATTY. 


Old Farmer (doing the sociable) :— FINE GROWIN’ MORNIN’, sIR!” 


Languid Swell :—“ Aw, 1s 1r? Dessay. 


o’ THING!”’ 


THE LIFE OF A CENTENARIAN. 


I’vE LEFT OFF GROWING M’SELF, AND DON’T SEEM TO FEEL MUCH INTWEST IN THAT SAWT 


[ Yawns. 





old enough to be even a member of Parliament. In fifty years the 


readers of Fun shall be made acquainted with my real name and 


(Tux writer of the following instructive autobiography is now in | address, 


his hundred and first year, and retains, as the reader will not fail to 
acknowledge, the entire possession of all his faculties.) 

I was born in April, 1766. It seems yesterday. I shall probably 
die in April, 1966. It seems to-morrow. 

At the age of twenty I made my mind upto take no note of time. I 
gave up the folly of keeping my birthdays, forgot how old I was, and 
went on living, April after April, just as if nothing had happened. 

At the age of thirty I left off the pernicious habit of looking at 
myself in a glass. Years glide without any perceptible effect over 
the man who is unconscious of their progress. I went on living as if 
nothing had aapereet 

At the age of sixty I was unfortunate enough to drop my cricket-ball 
into the Serpentine. On stooping over the limpid mirror to regain it, I 
beheld the reflection of my still youthful features. A pang shot 
through my frame at that moment, which I immediately recognized as 
the growing pain. Bya effort of will I soon forgot all about 
it, and went on oe as if nothing had happened. 

At the age of eighty I purchased a set of artificial teeth, taking 
due precaution to have the previous ones removed while I lay under 
the influence of chloroform. Unfortunately the dentist's bill (which 
I settled on reaching the age of ninety), reminded me of the circum- 
stance, and I once more suffered from the old pain. The conviction 
of not being quite so young as before made me inexpressibly miserable, 
but I consoled m by ordering a beautiful black wig, which was 


. adjusted in my sleep, and fitted me toa hair. My boyish appearance 


was noticed wherever I went, a fact which gave me courage to go on 
living, as if nothing had ee ' 
of one century I sit calmly down to record my experiences 
of a short but active career. I have always found that the only way 
to defy progress is to ignore it. 
Yet my name is not Rozgrt Lowe, for I am not as yet considered 


VERSES TO A PROSER. 
By THE Msmser or GovERNMENT WHO HAS TO SIT HIM OUT. 


Prats, prate, prate, 
In those old grave tones, M.P., 
For it cannot be hard to utter 
Such thoughts as arise in thee. 


Oh! woe for official employ! 
I must list your persistence of bray ; 
On! well for the Tory and Rad, 
From thy sing-song a-bolting away. 


With thy statesman-ship go on— 
Though thy raving render me ill! 

For it’s, oh ! too much of that brandish’d hand, 
And that sound of a voice that is shrill! 


Prate, prate, prate, 
: With the tongue that ne’er flags, M.P., 
I attend in my place till thy say it is said, 
And the others come back to me. 


Strange—if True-zalum, 

Ir is a curious fact that the Principalities which expelled Prince 
Covuza have adopted as their national anthem an air well known in our 
burlesques. It begins ,“*Oh Prince Covza-lum! Price Covza-lum! 
Princes Covza-lum!”’ 
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| MR, LOWES PARTY—SMALL AND EARLY! 


‘It is a serious thing that I cannot secure a seat on this bench unless I come down at half-past 3 o’clock, and I haye come down at half-past 3 and found my place 


occupied, . . . . It would be a great comfort to us if we might be allowed to sit together and communicate with one another just as the supporters of the 
Government and the Opposition.”—Mr. Horsman’s Speech, April 9th. 
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MRS. BROWN LOSES A DOG. 


I pip say as I never would have a dog for to darken my doors, but 
when Brown brought it in I must say I never see such a beauty, as 
is called Sikey, though it’s wrote on the collar ‘‘ Physic,” as plain 
as can be, but I suppose that’s what it is in French, where it 
come from. . 

I never see a lovelier coat than the creetur had got, as soft as silk, 
with a eye as seemed for to beam on you, as the sayin’ is. I never 
did see such a dog in a house; no trouble no ways, except a nasty 
‘abit of gnawin’ things, as I very soon cured it on. 

I’m sure that dog know’d what I was a-thinkin’ about, with a 
temper like a lamb, or else our cat never would have took to it as she 
did, though a mother herself through me ’avin’ saved two beautiful 
kittens, one a tabby and the other a black, as is both promised, for 
parties as knows me is glad to have a cat out of my house. 

I’m sure the way as that dog took to them kittens if he'd been their 
own uncle he coulda’t have been kinder, though at times more free 
than welcome, as the sayin’ is, through a-takin’ them out of the 
basket whenever the mother had turned her back, as was a good 
mother I must say. 

Brown was always at me about not overfeedin’ that dog, and I’m 
sure I never did, not as he were a greedy dog, nor ever touched the 
cat’s dinner, as I considers honourable, and might make many a 
Christian blush, as l’ve knowed take mean advantages at my own 
table in helpin’ theirselves to the best, a-thinkin’ me to be unawares. 

The trouble as I took with washin’ and combin’ that dog nobody 
wouldn’t believe, as knowed Friday by his instinct, and would hide 
in the copper-hole, fur I must say as I did take a pride in his coat, as 
shone like silver, and nota tangle in it, and wouldn’t have trusted him 


' to our Liza, as is too hasty in her ways. 


Well, I must say as I was anxious about the animal, for Brown was 
a-talkin’ constant about that dog bein’ lost, ‘“‘ For,” says he, “‘ there’s 
money in him.” I says, ‘“‘ Well, then, if he should be lost through my 


| fault 111 find him.” 


I don’t think it was three weeks after as I'd said it when one day I 


wanted to go as far as the Wandsworth-road, and took the dog with 





me, through a-thinkin’ as the poor thing were a-pinin’ for exercise. 

I’m sure I can’t a-bear lookin’ after a dog, for turnin’ round con- 
stant don’t suit me, but I’d had it out once or twice quite safe, and so 
hadn't no fears, and certainly he followed beautiful, till all of a minute 
I looked round and he was gone. I stared agin, for I thought he must 
have flowed away, and then I says to myself, ‘‘He’s been and run 
into a shop or somewheres.’’ So I stops and calls ‘Sikey, Sikey,” 
till parties asked me what I'd lost, and one young chap with his im- 
pudence told me I'd better whistle for him. I’m sure I was up and 
down that road two good hours, but not a vestment of him could I see, 
and as it was a-gettin’ dusk I give him up. I could have cried when 
I got home, and Brown was put out, for we really felt quite lonesome 
without the poor thing. 

I says, “‘1’1l have bills and offer five shillins reward.” He says, 
“Don’t be a fool, you'll never get him back for five pounds.” 

I says, “If I know'd he was that valuable he never should have 
moved but with a collar and string.” 

Well, there, he was gone more than ten days when I was a-men- 
tionin’ of my loss to Mr. Raw.rnson, as keeps the “ Risin Sun,” as 
says to me, ‘‘ Why ever don’t you apply to the bishop for him.” 

I says, ‘‘ What’s the bishop got to do with lost dogs?” ‘Oh,’ he 
says, ‘‘everythin’. Why, bless you, he’s got Acts of Parliaments for 
em, and there. ain’t a dog-stealer in London as don’t quake at his 
name.” 

I says, ‘‘ Wherever is he to bo found, bless him?”’ 
Bond-street, that’s where he’s bishop of.” 

I says, ‘‘ Oh, indeed; but,’’ I says, “‘ won’t it be a liberty in me for 
to go and speak to a bishop about my dog, as is unbeknown to his 
lordship?’’ He says, “‘ Not at all.’ 

I says, “*‘ What's the number?” Says he, “ Ask any one when you 
gets there, everybody knows him and everyone looks up to him.” I 
says, ‘‘ I’m there the first thing to-morrow.” 

I didn’t say nothin’ to Brown, through wantin’ for to surprise him 
in bringin’ the dog back with me, but off I went by the West-end 
*bus, as put me down in Piccadilly, and soon found my way to Bond- 
street, as I walks up till I meets a policeman, as I asked for to direct 
me to the bishop’s. ‘ Bishop of what?”’ says he. 

_ “Why, of Bond-street, of course,” says I. ‘‘ Oh,” he says, “‘ there 
it is, and him a-standin’ in the doorway.” 

A noble figger with a apron on like the driven snow, as I’ve heerd 
say bishops always wears. Of all the kind parties as ever I see he 
was the kindest. He felt for me like a father over that dog. 

“Ah,” he says, “my dear, I’ve had losses myself, heavy losses ; 
but,”’ he says, “I'll try and help you. Walk in,” says he. 

I did walk in, as is noble premises, and the guns all about the plaee, 
as, of course, is a terror to them dog-stealers. Well, he showed me 
his dogs as is picters, and told me how he'd lost a hangel through a 


Says he, *‘In 
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fancy old maid a-takin’ it into her head as it was a rabbit, and had it 
destroyed. 

She must have been a fool I should say, and wanted lockin’ up 
herself, as nobody wouldn’t be safe with ; but with all his kindness he 
wasn’ able to throw no lights over my dog. So I says, “I turns you 
many thanks for your kindness; for,’ I says, “kind you are and a 
feelin’ heart,” for [ could sce as tears was a-comin’ into his eyes when 
he spoke of his less, and, bless you, the place full of tho very first 
lords in the land, as he showed me hisself a duke as he'd nussed a 
babby, and pr'aps ‘ave christened, not as he carries on the bishop now 


| through havin’ retired, but he’s a noble-’arted man as ever I sco. 


I was a-goin’ home with a ’eavy ‘art, and a-walkin’ slow down 
Parliament-street for the "bus to overtake me, when what should I see 
in a man’s arms but the very dog itself. 

_ Well, just as I come up he puts it down for to light his pipe. I 
gives a chirrup like for to make sure as it were the dog. ‘ihe animal 
looked up and know’d me. I pounces on him and ketches hold ef 
his neck. 

‘Let my dog alone,” says the fellow, a-scowlin’ at me. ‘ Shan't,”’ 
says I, “it ain’t your dog.” 

“Tt is,” says he. ‘ You’rea falsehood,” says J, “ for it’s mine.” 

Well, I’d got the dog that tight as he couldn't jerk it out of my 
hand, and there was plenty of people a-passin’ as stopped. 

“What's the row?” says a fellar. ‘“* Why, this old female’s a-tryin’ 
to grab my dog,”’ says the other. 

‘And she’s a-goin’ to grab it, too,’ says I. ‘‘ Are you?" says he. 

“Yes,” says I, “and here’s the police,” and up one come in the 
very nick. I says, “‘ Policeman, this is my dog as I lost last Thursday 
week in the Wandsworth-road, as this fellar has got.””. ‘The man says, 
‘Who are you a-callin’ fellar? I tell you this dog is the property 
of a gentleman in St. John’s-wood as lost it on Friday, and I’ve got 
it back for him.” 

I says, ‘‘ Policeman, it’s all lies,’”’ I says, “‘ I’ll swear to the dog.” I 
says, ‘‘ My name is Brown, I'll give you my address.” 

So he wrote it down, and asks the man the gentleman’s address in 
St. John’s-wood, as he said he’d forgot, but know’d the house. Says 
the Policeman, ‘* Walker.” 

If you’d seen them two fellars step it at that you'd ’ave smiled, as 
was reg’ lar roughs, and that dog got that dirty as I don’t think any 
one would have know’d him with a bit of rope round his throat, as 
had been evident tied up. I was that pleased as to ’ave a cab, and so 
got home just before Brown, and to see that dog jump over him when 
he come in it was for all the world like a Christian, and I do believe 
as the cat was as glad to see him back as any of us. 

About a day or two after up comes a brougham to the door and out 
gets a young lady, leastways she was dressed handsome, but when 
she opened her mouth she spilt it all through her talkin’ that loud, 
with her face painted and floured up, as I could see though she did 
keep her wail down, as [ considers rude in speakin’ to any one. So 
she bounces up to the door and says, ‘‘I want to see Mrs. Brown.” 
I says, ** By all means,” through bein’ at the parlour door. I says, 
“ Walk in.” 

She says, “I’ve called about that dog.” ‘What dog?” says I. 

“The one you claimed on Monday in Parliament-street,”’ she says, 
“it’s mine.’ I says, “‘ Beggin’ your pardon, it ain’t.” 

She says, “‘ A friend of mine gave it me on Saturday; he paid five 
pounds for it, and it was stolen before three o’clock the same day. 
‘The poor man you met with it was bringin’ it home to me when you 
took it from him.” I says, ‘‘A poor man he may be, but he’s a thief, 
for he’s robbed you as well as me. Why,’ I says, “ how could he 
know about the dog bein’ yourn in the time ?” 

“Oh,” she says, “‘my friend sent a red-coat man down from the 
club into Westminster Saturday night to ferret it out, and he came 
and told me he was on the track Sunday mornin’.”” “ Well,” I gays, 
“tracks on a Sunday may be all very well for them as likes ’em, but 
that man is a thief, tracks or no tracks.” 

“Come,” she says, ‘Mrs. Brown, you're a dear, jolly old soul, 
you'll let me have the dog.” ‘Not if I knows it,” says I. 

“‘ What will you take tor him?” ‘ Nothin’,’” says I. 

“Then,” she says, “I’]] summons you and make you give it up. 
You call people thieves, look at home,” she says. ‘ Now,’’ I says, 
“‘my good girl, you keep a civil tongue in your head, and take your- 
self off, or I’ll have a policeman in, for I do believe you're one of 
the gang.” 

She bounced out of the place a-wowin’ wengeance, as I says, “‘ Let 
her have, but she don’t get that dog for all her impudence, as 18 no 
doubt one of a gang of swindlers, as goes dashin’ about dressed up for 
to take parties in, but I ain’t such a fool as I looks, as the sayin’ is, 
and if they gets hold on Sikey agin they may keep it.” 





Way is England the richest country in the world? Because it has 
a Deal more on its coast than any other country. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


PECKHAM. 


, Ir being part of Nicwoxas’ prophetic duty to show scorn her own 
+ ble nature, 
7 from y commenting upon the turf- 
scandals and contumelious | goane of the day, whilst to ioe it an ap- 
‘ Supertic ess the printers will please to break up 
communication into short paragraphs, with romantic titles like a 


image, and hold up the mirror of i 
the old man will nas shrink “fro ‘oie ee 


ce of superficial liv 


novel by ALExanpDER Doomar. 
I.—How rue Jocxsy anp roe Marquis were EmBRorLEDED. 
“ Not ride him?’ -sries the Marquis (as was him of Hastings). 
“ Blowed if I do!” answers Jemmy Gri«suaw, the jockey. &*) 


“ Not ride Prodigal? ’”’ as was the horse, than whom perhaps one 


more fractious, though a little gay. 


AND FAIR POLIJANE. 


THE O.tp ScHooL. 


i Teal T was the old sage who sat up in the tower. 


Sing hey the clothyard arrow ! 
And the lady she sat in her innermost bower. 
. Oh, sarsnet ribbon’s narrow ! 
The porter he stood by the barbican door, 
But the drunken old butler did nothing but snore, 


And he let the brown ale run all over the floor. 
Sing hey, sing ho, the chough and the crow, 


The tomtit and the sparrow ! 


Oh, well might the sage study Brapsnaw and that. 
Sing hey the clothyard arrow ! 


Oh, well might the damsel knit, net, knot, and tat. 

Oh, sarsnet ribbon’s narrow ! 
Oh, well might the porter keep watch at the gate, 
And well might the butler befuddle his pate— 


Strange things were to happen as I shall relate. 
’ ” "ioe hey, sing ho, the chough and the crow, 


The tomtit and the sparrow ! 


Oh, the lady she gazed through her sitting-room pane. 
Sing hey the clothyard arrow ! 
She saw a bold knight pricking over the plain. 
Oh, sarsnet ribbon’s narrow ! 
His pennon was flying so noble to see, 
And he rode a swift nag and was armed cap-a-pie, 
But she couldn’t make out who the deuce he could be. 
Sing hey, sing ho, the chough and the crow, 
The tomtit and the sparrow ! 


Then the gallant he sounded the horn at the gate. 
Sing hey the clothyard arrow ! 
Said the sage “It’s the Taxes! Ah, well, he must wait.” 
Oh, sarsnet ribbon’s narrow ! 
Quoth the porter, “The washing come home to the Keep ;”’ 
But the butler said nothing, for he was asleep, 
Oh, the lady was lost in a reverie deep. 
Sing hey, sing ho, the chough and the crow, 
The tomtit and the sparrow ! 


The lady she leaned from a casement hard by. 
Sing hey the clothyard arrow ! 
When the stranger perceived her he holloa’d out “ Hi!” 
Oh, sarsnet ribbon’s narrow ! 
** Oh, who might you be?”’ said that damsel so bright, 
‘* A duke or an earl?” and he answered “I mighti— 
But I’m only a brave and adventurous knight.” 
Sing hey, sing ho, the chough and the crow, 


ta The tomtit and the sparrow ! 


- Cried the lady, “ Oh, where did you win your spurs ?”’ 
(3 Sing hey the clothyard arrow ! 
And the warrior replied to that question of hers, 
Oh, sarsnet ribbon’s narrow ! 
“Why I was the mayor of a small country town, 
And I gave a great spread for the Heir to the Crown, 
When to lay the first stone of our Hall he came down!” 
Sing hey, sing ho, the chough and the crow, 
The tomtit and the sparrow ! 








** And why not ?”’ demands the Patrician, affably. 


“* Along of his fractious tendency,’ quoth Jamgs, “ and my having 


only one neck, which is worth two thousand a year to me.” 
“* Very well, then,” says the Marquis. 
“Very well then,”’ answers JEM. 
‘You are no longer in my service,” cries Hastinas. 


for you, or words to that effeet,”’ replies the undaunted horseman. 


Il.—How Tue Jockey MET THE ADMIRAL, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Pale but still undaunted, GriwsHaw appeared in consequence before 
ApmiraL Rovs and other sweils of the Jockey Club, which once 
warned “ Arcus” off Newmarket Heath, and might do the same by 
“Nicuoias” himself if he wrote of them disrespectful, as will only 
say than whom perhaps a more incompetent set of duffers, for all their 


inly not,” returns GaimsHAw, as cool asa cucumber, ora earl, | formality—and even the Admiral may be sometimes wrong. 





[Aprin 21, 1866. 
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**Blowed if I haven’t a good mind to punch your miserable head 
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“‘Splice the main-taffrail-boom and weight for age!” cries Brit- | 
tannia’s hardy naval champion. ‘ Who did you say ?”’ he says. 

“My valet’? answers Grimsuaw, and Messrs. Jupp anp Guass will | 
please to put the authorgraphy exactly as I have wrote, although the 
pronunciation is more like ‘ valley,” a gentle declivity. 

“Shiver my marling-spikes and the second to save his stakes!’ 
shouts the Admiral, ‘‘ You mean the Marquis or Hastinas’ valet.’’ 

‘*T don’t mean nothink of the sort,’’ replies Jem. ‘I mean may | 
valet, his name being Barker, salary a hundred pounds per annum | 
yearly, and his brandy and water found him.” | 

‘‘Then in the name of all that is maritime and sportive,’’ rejoins | 
the impulsive veteran, ‘we suspend you from riding for a couple of | 
months.”’ 
"4 Thank you for nothing,” says Jem. 


III.—How NicnoLas vsep TO HAVE A Bopy-SERVANT HiIMseEtr. 


It was at a period of my prophetic career to which I will only refer 
under the topographical denomination of Belgravia that Nicuowas, 
like other men of wealth and fashion, had a valet of his own, and at 
first he will not deny but that it was agreeable to find your trousers 
and other garments neatly brushed in the morning, no matter in what 
state you might have come home, and everything in the way of 
physical comfort that obsequious deference and hot water could 
command. 

Nicuo.as, however, had not been used to such attendance in early 
life, though always respectable, and one of his family in the Custom 
House itself; so, what with my modesty going against it, and what 
with Wix, his name, always seeming to look upon your old man as 
though he had known him previously in a different sphere, the Prophet 
soon got tired of such Persian splendour, as the poet OrrIs says. 

And to make the matter worse, NicHoLas saw him one night at 
Cremorne, where I happened to be by accident, dressed in the Prophet's 
own clothes, and when rebuked called me a graybearded sot, so I up 
with my hands, despite my period, and we were parted by the police, 
and gave him notice, and ever since has dressed himself, which is | 
much more decent after all. 


IV.—Or tue Touts or ENGLAND AND TITE ARISTOCRACY OF FRANCE. 


Let us change the subject. 

It is a dark, a cold, and a dreary morning. Who is yonder figure 
striding along the heath, well wrapped up, and waking the circumam- 
bient echoes with his bold cigar ? 

Ha, ha, Nicnotas recognises the well-known form. Welcome, ye 
Count pe LacGranGe, proprietor of the sweetest animal the Prophet 
ever backed. Look. Dark formses appear, slouching about: the touts 
are discovered, and whipped off the ground. Auguste is tried; Auguste 
is found wanting ; oh, very well: never mind: we shall see. 


V.—Furure ARRANGEMENTS. 


Nicuo.uas having acted as a tout, and watcher himself at a somewhat 
inauspicuous period, will shortly give the readers of the New Serious 
some idea of what the life is really like, which you had much better 
take it for granted, Mr. Editor, rather than try it for yourself. 

He cuts the following from his esteemed contemporary, The Sporting 
Life, than whom a more vivacious and well informed periodical for 
the money, though a little gay : 

‘“* KNURR AND SPELL.—CurTrs AND Oxspring.—This match has resulted in each 
man drawing his own money.”’ 

Of course! Any one familiar with the game might have foreseen 
such a result from the beginning. The Prophet’s own work on the 
subject (illustrated by graphotype) is in active preparation. On the 
night of its publication Nicuotas will take a box at the Adelphi 
Theatre, to see La Belle Hélérxe (which will shortly be produced). | 

P.S.—Subscribers, who sent you Oxford for the boat race ? | 

| 


’ 


ee 





He has a good thing for the Derby. 


Rhyme and Reason. 


Says Bon Lowe to Horsman, 
‘We chose the wrong course, man. 
Says Horsman to Lowe, 

‘“‘T’m blest if ’tain’t so!” 


» 





Bad Luck and Ill’ Luck. | 


The St. Pancras Board evidently wishes to treat those who expose | 
its malpractices as the workhouse nurses served the poor baby. It | 
wants to tie up their jaws. This is but short-sighted policy, for | 
instead of burying a scandal it only lays itself out for public repro- | 
bation. Such perversity conduces direetly to those exposures which | 
the guardians look upon as unfortunate accidents. That the guardians | 
look on the direct results of their acts as mischances, would seem to 
be proved by the violent way in which those intelligent folks has of 
late been inveighing against their ’illocks. | 


———— eee 
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| have it. They are so full of faults that they are less 
| verses. 


CUPID’S CABRIOLET. 


Lire is a narrow and awkwardish street, 
Numberless blocks its passages bar, 
If you have any ambition to meet, 
Something your prospects will certainly mar ; 
If to success you should be an aspirant, 
Vainly your task you will strive to essay, 
Should it but happen that—sad little tyr:nt— 
Curip’s small carriage is stopping the way. 


If, par exemple, you wish to possess 
Just a small niche in the temple of fame ; 
If you would have your posterity bless, 
When it is mentioned, the sound of your name ; 
Narrow you'll find is the pathway to glory, 
Idle you'll find it your powers to display, 
If, while you thirst for a “ name rich in story,” 
Cupip’s small carriage is blocking the way. 


Triumphs of commerce perhaps you may court, 
Seek to charm chance with omnipotent spell, 

Fortune, the wanton, though fond of her sport, 
Still can be terribly jealous as well. 

She with all rivals will come in collision, 
Claims to herself the best part of the play, 

Straight she flies off with a laugh of derision, 
Should Cupin’s carriage intrude in the way. 


Yes, the conveyance is charmingly small, 
Harmless enough it may seem to the sight, 
Still ’tis the fatalest stoppage of all— 
Currp’s a sad little mischievous sprite. 
Sadly he kicks against any resistance ! 
Signs of his presence regard with dismay, 
Klse bid adieu to the sweets of existence, 
Once Curin’s carriage has got in the way! 


We manage these things better—in England! 


Hurrau! At ast we can turn the tables. There is something we 
do better here than they doin France! ‘ What is it?’ Why write 
plays of course! The Censor refused to license M. Vittars’ P écieuses 
du Jour, because he thought it too personal to society in representing 
truthfully the slang and other charming features of French fashion- 
able life. Ah! there’s no fear of the Lornp CHamBerLatn having to 
refuse to license an English play for being too true to nature. That's 
some comfort! 


Aushwers to Correspondents. 


A Rovucu DiAmMonp keeps a joke for many years, and is astonished to 
find it has occurred to somebody else. Wit that has been kept so long is of 
a high order, but of no use to us even to make game of. 

R. E. W.—Artistic excellence, like truth, lies in a well, from which you 
cannot always get it even by constantly drawing. 

G. F.. N., Islington.—Such parodies are par-odious. 

Cur Bono.—Procurable at a shade below trade-price at any bookseller’s 
where there’s a counter and a discounter. 

E. C. E., Bermondsey.— We cannot return MSS., or sketches, if our re- 
gulations are not complied with. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Lambeth.—Any donkey can draw a cart, but it takés 
an artist to draw a cartoon. 

AN ADMIRER is thanked for his suggestion. When he speaks of ‘our 
usual racy way,” of course he alludes to our sporting intelligence. 

S. E., Hereford.—Your “ Cutting Intelligence’’ wants point and hasn’t 
much edge. Declined with thanks, which you will probably consider 
“cutting intelligence.” 

The author of an epigram in which occurs “ Jn veritas vino’’ is informed 
that such bad language can’t be admitted. ; 

Gyp.—Declined with thanks. We would point out that your allusion to 
a “*Gyp” at Oxford is wrong. The term is scouted at that University. 


T. C., Liverpool.—As you ask for our opinion of og lines stress 
ike verses vice 





E. D., Chorley.—No, thank you. We cannot undertake to return MSS. 
unless a stamped and directed envelope or cover is sent with them. 

Harry Hastie, Stratford-on-Avon. In spite of the place he dates from 
Hasta is “no great shakes’ spear. 

A. G.—Fwn is not for an A. G., but for all time. 

HvuMPu appears to have gone to Brighton on Easter Monday, but came 
back as dull as ever. 

Declined with thanks—A. E. J. W., Conway; E. L,; A. E., Penton- 


| ville; S. W., West Cornwall; I. A. K. M., Polygon; L.; R. P., Bath ; 
| A. T. H., Euston-road; C. H., Bradford; 1. D., Islington; R. E. 1. D; 


L. M. 
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| HALL THE HEVENIN’ !” 


PROSPECTUS | 
THE CRANK. 


A Journnat ror InTERCOMMUNICATION Between Pickpockets, 
Pirrerers, Pouiticians, AND PROFESSIONAL PriGs OF ALL Sorts. 


Tux present thirst for criminal and casual literature points distinctly 
to one of the great wants of an age, whose glory it is that all old 
fashioned class distinctions are rapidly disappearing, and with them 
many of the prejudices against those whose avocations differ more in 
name than in fact from those of their neighbours. 

To assist in this good work is the aim and object of The Crank, 
which seeks, while interesting the enquiring mind and improving the 
public morality, to form a common resting place for those fellow- 
ee in this world of trial who achieve the same ends by slightly 

erent means. ' 


Relying upon the fact that it eupeess to the pathies and asks 
the support of a class superior to the seiheane waliouio to the 
penny press, The Crank be published at Threepence. It will be 
edited by a gentleman whose present place of abode is the best 
gems of earnestness of eo For the present he is indebted 

o the kindness of the Sheriffs 0 don and Middlesex for the facili- 
ties afforded him, but in a few weeks he will be enabled to bestow his 
personal superintendence upon the new journal. 


ConTents or Numpsr Ons. 


1. The Great Prisons of England. A series of articles by the 
Editor. No. I. Portland. 








2. On the Understanding of Locks. By Caszixy, Esq., of Millbank. 
3. How I like my Toke and Skilly. By a Co Casual. 


4. Impecuniosity and its remedies. By an Eminent Conveyancer. 

5. Fac-similes. An Essay on Handwriting. By a Bank Clerk. 

6. Felony in Fashion. By the author of “A Letter from 
Australia,” in a popular cereal. Etc., etc, 





“OH, ’TIS HARD TO GIVE THE HAND!” 


Little Snobkins :—“* Max I ’avz THE PLEASURE OF YOUR ’AND FOR THE 

[Ineffable disgust of charming creature. 
Little §. (mistaking the meaning of the look) :—‘‘ Ou, pon’t THINK I AIN’T 
HOBSERVED YE ’cos I DIDN'T ARSK YOU EARLIER. I'VE ’AD MY HEYE ON YOU 


[Apriz 21, 1866. 


| TWO STRINGS TO A BOW. 


Dear Crara, ’tis very distressing, 
The terrible trouble I’m in! : 
I must tell you—’tis far past all guessing— 
Yet I scarcely know how to begin! 
Ah, Ciara! but do you remember 
What you told me a few months ago, 
When we flirted at Spa in September, 
To have always two strings to my bow! 


You knew Captain Futxg, of the Lancers, 
And that exquisite ARTHUR PENRYCE, 
They are both of them beautiful dancers, 
And both are exceedingly nice! _ 
If you ask me, my Ciara, the question, 
Which I liked best, I really don’t know ; 
But I thought to adopt your suggestion, 
They would both serve as strings for my bow! 


I resolved to take both on probation! 
CapTAIN FuLkE was rich, entre nous, 
Poor ARTHUR was all expectation, 
And as yet he had hardly a sow. 
Still on each, when they chanced to be present, 
My smiles I ne’er failed to bestow— 
It was so delightfully pleasant 
To have two such strings for my bow! 


So I waited, my Ciara, expecting 
To see which his love would declare— 

It was painful to think, by rejecting, 
I must drive, at least, one to despair! 

’T was strange they both seemed undecided, 
And, in fact it began to be slow— 

Yet, Ciara, you know I provided, 

As you told me, two strings to my bow! 


But, Ciara, the wretches deceive me! 
Last night they both bade me adieu ! 
I was fairly astonished, believe me, 
And thought of your precepts and you! 
Not a word did they mention of marriage, 
To-morrow to India they go! 
Ah! our darts are not safe from miscarriage 
Though we do fit two strings to our bow! 





CRAMMER AND GRAMMAR. 


SHALL we ever teach the paragraph-mongers to write English? We 
read in a Sussex paper the other day an account of a tea given by the 
teachers of the Wesleyan Sunday School to the parents of their pupils. 
The paragraph says :— 

‘‘ After doing ample justice to the plum cake and a first-rate cup of tea, the 

teachers addressed the meeting.”’ 
If we are to understand this literally, both parents and teachers were 
to be pitied. The latter must have found oratory hard work after the 
tea and cake, and the former can have found little enjoyment in watch- 
ing the teachers “ regaling”’ themselves. 


Change of Name. 


In consequence of the successful cunning displayed by the Head 
Centre in eluding the police, we believe that the title of a well-known 
spot in Dublin is to be changed: instead of ‘‘ Stephen’s Green”’ it is 
henceforth to be known as “Stephens anything but green.” 


BLOWING (UP) GREAT GUNS. 


Lorp Hartineton stated the other day in the House that he had no 
knowledge of the inefficiency of the ArmstRonG gun. His lordship 
may consider himself “a great gun”’ in his new position as Secretary 
for War, but if he is not better posted up in his facts he will be set 
down as “a t ARMSTRONG ”—and that will mean that the 
public have some knowledge of his inefficiency. 
_—————_—_—_—_———————————— 

NOTICE.—Now ready, the Ninth Half-Yearly Volume of FUN, being 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES. 


Magenta eloth, 4s. 6d. ; post free, 5s. 


and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 


Commons, 
E.C,—Saturday, April 21, 186f. 


London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phanix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ 
at 80, Fileot-street, 
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| COVENT-GARDEN MARKET. 
| By ovr own Ot-Factrory Inspector. 
| To describe Covent-Garden Market as Rus in Urbe is to do it but 
| scant justice. It is the fruity essence of the globe. Every part of 
; earth is represented there. ‘The golden orange recalls the dark-haired 
| beauties of Spain, not to mention the invariable cloak and the inevit- 
| able cigarette. The luscious banana, the blushing pomegranate, the 
| odorous pine, the monkey-visaged cocoa-nut, the ape-headed ecashou, 
the quaint lychee, all speak to us of foreign climes. And then the 
flowers! ‘To be led by the nose is no shame to the traveller in this 
pleasant Arcadia. From the unpretentious violet at threepence a 
bunch, to the ball-room bouquet at a guinea, what a rare gradation of 
colour and fragrance! It is a most catholic spot, for while my lady 
who drives up in her carriage can buy the rarest exotics for her con- 
servatory, the poor needlewoman can purchase her modest clump of 
primroses to bring a poor semblance of the country to her window-sill. 
| The duchess and the dairymaid rub shoulders in this place (where, as 
was the case in another garden, rank is unrecognised) just as the 
| plebeian onion here divides the sway with the aristocratic peach. 
To see The Garden at its best one must make a sacrifice. One must 
go to a party and come here with the first dawn when the @aisies and 
the coffee-houses begin to open, and the larks and shop-shutters are 
up. But the game is certainly worth the candle which you burn at 
| both ends by sitting up all night; for those who have not tasted a 
| Strawberry under those circumstances do not know the flavour of 

the fruit. Besides, it is something to see the huge piles of vegetables 
| which daily come hither to be cast into the herbivorous maw of the 

great metropolis. It makes one think, to look at the enormous stacks, 
| that there cannot be a cabbage or a cauliflower left in England. 
| here is one caution, however, that must be given to the early visitor 
—he must not get in the way at this hour, for The Garden is a busy 





place, and if he makes himself an obstacle he will find that, with other 
produce, flowers of speech are procurable in the market. 

If the visitor be of a contented mind and likes a dinner of herbs, he 
can spend his day pleasantly here. After the first rush of business is 
over, and until the afternoon, the garden is comparatively deserted, | 
aud he may be its Apam. He must not, however, carry the primeval | 
delusion too far, for he will be expected to pay for what he eats. | 
Under these circumstances he will be wise enough to abstain from | 
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apricots at ten shillings a piece, or melons at} a pound an ounce. 
Should he be of an inquiring and adventurous mind, and should he 
visit the garden at the time of early peas, he may perchance discover 
how green peas at a guinea a quart are made out of cabbage or lettuce- 
stalks by a machine something like a bullet-mould. But then, on the 
other hand, he may not, and his investigations may bring him under 
the surveillance of the beadle. 

In the afternoon wealth and beauty will begin to beam upon the 
sojourner in Covent-garden. Elegant equipages will dash up to the 
end of the arcade, and dainty toilets will bloom out in vain rivalry of 
Nature's fashions. Young swells will irradiate the market and invest 
in bouquets for their charmerg, and rich old gentlemen will lay in 
stores of delicacies—baskets of fruit wherein lies concealed the asp of 
indigestion; for “gold in the morning ’’ becomes “lead at night,” at 
which hour fashionable desserts are laid. 

Yes, Covent-Garden Market is a delightful place. Its nightingales 
are the warblers of the opera-house hard-Gye—I mean hard-by—and 
if you ask for solid realities try a baked potato at Evans’s. Mean- 
while feast your eye and regale your nose. Observe the rich harmonies 
of colour in fruit and flowers, the exquisite combinations of odours. 
Feed—by Jove! what a picture. Look at that salad. The crisp 
endive, the graceful aizrette of the spring-onion, the crimson disc of 
the beet-root, the dark green of the water-cress, the fresh grace ot 
the mustard and cress, the golden-hearted lettuce!—was there ever 
such a picture! Where’s TurNeR?—I mean the painter—he's the 
only man who could lay the palette. That reminds me—I havea 
palate. I will buy that salad, and place the picture in my private 
colleotion. 

Let us browse! 


Suicidal Policy. 


Tue French Ordnance Committee have come to the conclusion that 
breech-loaders are a mistake for large calibres, and that for ritled guns 
throwing heavy shot the Whitworth is the best. We may take it 
for granted that the French Committee were not hampered; by the 
favouritism which rendered the English committee an absurb sham. 
The policy of thrusting the Armstrong upon us with all its faults 
was suicidal—the Commission did fix their ‘‘cannom ‘gainst self- 
slaughter.” 
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A FRAGMENT 


fof a letter picked up en Brighton Beach. } 


Wet, Lizzir, I have nearly done 

Discussing “ ultra”? snobs and high “ton,” 
And still I've left out half the fun 

Which dates from the review at Brighton. 
I saw, of course, the Prince in red, 

And Baron Teck in sky-blue jacket, 
And told you all that Rosext said,— 

But cousin Bos is such a racket. 


At early dawn the bugle-call 

Awoke the town to din and revel, 
And volunteers, both short and tall, 

Were sized and mustered at “ ‘he Level.” 
And then there came the marching-by, 

I thought that Axruvuk would not find me, 
And when at last I caught his eye, 

They played “ The girl I left behind me.” 


On Sunday morning I'm afraid 
The congregation was but shady, 
* For those who talked of “church parade”’ 
| Preferred parading with a lady. 

Some smoked cigars or nasty pipes, 
; Some flirted with those old ‘‘ Three Deckers,’’ 
And some, like Fashion, swore by stripes, 

While others patronized the Chequers. 













One sentence yet before I stop, 
And then no more from yours at present, 
I quite forgot the Easter “ hop,”’ 
And “ somebody ”’ intensely pleasant. 
Poor Artuur had to leave for town, 
And sent such friends, I wish you'd seen them— 
For ArtHUR now read Captain Brown, 
There’s not a shade to choose between them. 


—_ 


Coton Calh. 


By tur SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


ITH some reluctance I have 
felt it my duty, on more 
than one occasion, to draw 
attention to the growing 
tyranny of the police. I 
have pointed out what 
must result from the en- 
trusting of practically ir- 
responsible jurisdiction to 
a body of underpaid and 
not over-educated men. 
The temptation to abuse 
the power is too strong 
for them, and the guar- 
dians of the peace have 
become the terror even of 
the peaceful. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? As a rule, 
the sufferers submit to the 
wrong in silence, know- 
ing the magistrates, as a 
rule, support the police, 
while the constables in- 
variably support each 
other. A case, however, 
was brought before Mr. 
D’Eyncovurt on the 14th, 

which will, I hope, draw such attention to the evils of the system that 

our Civil Janissaries will have their powers limited henceforth. A 

Mx. Roceo ANGELINETTA appears to have earned the hatred of the local 

division by the part which he very laudably took at the time of the 
| Saffron Hill murder to defend Pexizzion1, on whom the police (acting 
on a usual rule of theirs, “if you can’t find the culprit, elect one’’), 
| Were most unjustly anxious to fix the crime. The grudge has been 
| nursed for some time, but the other day—so alleges the complainant, 
and his evidence is supported by impartial testimony—police-sergeant 
Bgaxp and another officer took the opportunity to clear off old scores. 
Mn. ANCELINETTA was inoffensively smoking his pipe in the street 


et. ——— Se 











| unmercifully.) 


ee 


| near his place of business, when the sergeant ordered him to move on, 
pushed him, and trod on his feet. On his putting up his hand to keep 
the sergeant off, the latter, gladly availing himself of a delicate point 
of law dear to the police, exclaimed that he was “assaulted,” and 
made an attack upon the plaintiff so excessively violent that the most 
determined resistance on ANGELINETTA’sS part would scarcely have ex- 
cused it. The outrage was repeated by the other constable, and 
reiterated with ferocity after a complaint had been made at the station. 
I trust the case will be properly and strictly investigated. Of the up- 
shot—knowing how police cases are got up—I have my doubts, but I 
hope the public will not allow the matter to be hushed-up or slurred 
over. At all events, I shall keep my eye on it. 

No one is, of course, surprised to learn that the St. Pancras Board 
of Guardians, after investigating the case of alleged neglect of the 
child Cuatrrexton in the nursery ward of the workhouse, have reported 
in favour of their officials. If we could believe the Board, Mrs. Sansum, 
the “ superintendent of the nursery ward,” must be a sorely libelled 
person. ‘Twice within the last few weeks have charges of gross neg- 
lect been brought against her—twice have the guardians exonerated 
her. Whether the public will do the same is another question. Un- 
| fortunately, in the Zimes, which reports the meeting of the Board, we 
find the President of the Poor Law Board admitting that “the man- 
agement of the sick poor is highly unsatisfactory,”’ and endorsing the 
report of a deputation, a member of which, a workhouse doctor, de- 
clared that ‘‘ the reports were greatly within the truth, for the public, 
instead of being simply disgusted, would be horrified if the whole truth 
were known.” With this important testimony on the other side, I 
doubt if the public will agree with the St. Pancras Board in declaring 
that “handsome is as Sansum does!’’ 

Tue Exhibition of National Portraits is opened. Like all South 
Kensington jobs, it is painfully mismanaged. ‘The collectiun is unne- 
cessarily large, replicas having been freely admitted—it is utterly 
valueless, as pictures of more than doubtful authenticity have been 
taken in without question—it is absurdly arranged, the portraits of 
each period having been hung higgledy-piggledy—and it is vilely 
located, for the refreshment department of the old Exhibition is but ill- 
suited for a picture gallery. The sacrifice of a national object to the 
snobbish dread of offending swells who offer spurious pictures, is 
thoroughly characteristic of the Boilers Administration. It offers a 
splendid opening for the nouveaux riches, who have just laid in a stock 
of ancestors from Wardour-strect ; nothing will be easier than to ob- 
tain for such “ portraits’’ the authority derivable from their admission 
as genuine by the “ Council of Art and Education.”’ 

I seE it is proposod to erect a “Central Hall of Arts and Sciences,” 
near the Horticultural Gardens. ‘The scheme would deserve support 
if one could be quite sure it would not degenerate into a mere job for 
the glorification of Dirxr, Corr and Co. I am inclined to suspect it, 
because I know that party has, after a long fight, been beaten off the 
throat of the Horticultural Gardens which it was strangling. Although 
it still figures among the managers of the Horticultural Congress, it is 
only admitted on sufferance, and is merely put forward to do the 
‘** Kootoo,”’ which it loves, and the real men of science dislike. ‘That 
its connection with the Congress can do no harm to horticulture is 
guaranteed by the appearance of Dr. Hoce’s name as secretary. 

CankLYLx’s speech at Edinburgh, which deserved better enshrining 
than the newspaper report, has been republished by Mx. Hovten in a 
/neat form, with a memoir and portrait. But why in that memoir is 
the old London Magazine called “ Lerigu Hunt and Cuartes Lamn’s”’ ? 
The latter was a contributor, but only one of the many distinguished 
writers on the staff, the former, I fancy, never did anything for it. 

Covient Gaxven is in full swing, and prospering as it deserves to do, 
| for it does not produce opera “ on the cheap,” as is done occasionally. 
| I am glad to see that Frecurer is going to revive Hamlet at the 

Lyceum, as well as Zhe Corsican Brothers. At the Prince of Wales’s— 
(Iam glad to see Miss Wixron is restored to health) —Society is to be 
withdraw@ for a time to give place to a new comedy. 
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CUR VERSION. 
(From tuz Borrom or our Hzarr.) 


I woutn he were a bird, 
And straight would fiy to she; 
No more then would be heard 
That song that worries me-ee. 
(N.B.—A conservative organ outside is still grinding the same tune 
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Foreign Substances. 


We see there is a new wine company, taking its name from Her 
Masesty, which advertises “foreign port and sherry from 128. a 


dozen.” At that price we should say those wines must be peeuliarly 
foreign—at all events to Spain! 
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NEW NOVELS IN FUN. 


i ? 
SANS MERCI; OR KESTRELS AND FALCONS. 
By tug Avutuor or “Guy Livinestonr,” &c. 
e CHAPTER I. 
Tne Smoking Room at SnosirigH GRance. 
TueERs they all sat, inthe smoking room at Snobleigh Grange, half 
a dozen gigantic gentlemen, taking their lordly ease, ‘like the Gods 
upon Olympus, careless of mankind.”’ 
Foul fall the faitour that shall scoff at these, my modern paladins 
and gentle chevaliers, as knightly as ever twanged the wine-cup or 


quaffed the foaming lyre. What though, for corslet and hauberk of 
steel, luxurious dressing-gowns shielded their ‘Titanic limbs? What 


changed his tactics. 


though, for gleaming brand and sparkling glaive, their nervous fingers 


only held luxurious cigarettes? I warrant ye the Knights of the 
Table Round, soothly Gawarnxr, and even love-lorn §LaNcELoT's self, 
never wore such beautiful dressing-gowns, which must have stood my 
her&es pounds a yard, though unwarranted to wash. 

Yonder sits Verrxex Vane, with the purple light of brandy in his 
gleaming eyes—speechless, but heroical as ever. Hours ago his senses 
reeled under him like a staggering steed ; but he lifted his huge form 
with the sublime resolution of a true English gentleman, and then, 
tramping from the banquet, glaring at the men and treading upon the 
dresses of the ladies, not one of-whom dared lift her lily hand against 
him, he repaired hither, and with still deeper libations stupefied his 
glorious intellect. 

His history ? Ah, reader of mine, there was a time when he was a 
happy man, seldom getting drunk above once a week, until for his 
sins he met La Fiammerra, who lured him with the springes of her 
yellow hair. She cast-him off, and from that day he went steadily 
down hill. Only at times did that fiery spirit now assert itself, which 
erewhile made thedeau sabreur the terror of the East; but on one 
memorable day, when his bosom friend, young Prverit Piavuex, a slim, 
weak, slender boy, advised him not to drain another bumper, VANE 
slung forth hig long right arm from the hip, and down went the gallant 
but imprudent youngster, a hideous mass upon the Turkey carpet. 
Ah, gentle Vereker Vanr, twas thus that, in the old days, thou didst 
eleave to the chine the glittering Punjabee horseman who followed, in 
a shrieking squadron, the banners of Sincu R1-Toorat-Lau! Poor 
Prvenrit died at Nice; his mother went mad; but not for that recked 
the paladin. By my halidome, he had the strength of ten! 

Next him, in a still more expensive dressing-gown, sat ‘the 
Cherub,” BExtiz GRENVIL. 


so much occupation to the late Sir CresweLtt Creswe i and the pre- 
sent Sir J.P. Winpe! 


and dice have changed thee, but they could not destroy. Now and 
then, whilst the stern Vanz hurled cognac down his beautifully 
moulded throat, Bertrz might be observed to drink greedily, and with 
a strange gurgling murmur of exultation, from a large case-bottle 
which he habitually carried in his pocket, and which contained about 
a quart and a half of the strongest and most expensive laudanum. 
By my spurs, he had the strength of ten-and-a-quarter! 

The other four were guardsmen, full of noble qualities and clad in 
dressing-gowns even more expensive than those of Grenvit and VANE. 
The conversation flagged; and, to kill the time, they were just begin- 


ning to play at pitch and toss for their ancestral estates, when Tom | 
SerTon came in, a merry squire, the guardian of young Buian MAske- | 


LYNE, and the brother-in-law of young Vincent 'temync. He wasa 
pleasant and a cheerful M. F. H. was ‘Tom, a gay and genial companion 
when gentles met for revelry, but his dressing-gown was not half so 
expensive as those of the other men. WNathless he was a grand de- 
termined English gentleman ; and when occasion required it, could set 
his face like a flint. 

This arrival roused the smokers, and the talk grew merry. 
Cherub,”’ who had finisked his laudanum, became eloquent and classi- 
cal under the influence of the potent liquor. 


“ Ah, ‘Com SryTon of mine,”’ quoth he, twitching his expensive dress- | 


ing-gown, “arma virumgue cano, probabiliter nec sinit esse feros. What 
says the gay, the rtant, the light-hearted Béranger? ‘ Voulez-veus 
dauser, Mademoiselle?’ By Jove, old man, I like poetry, and that— 
awfully jolly, ain’t it ?”’ 


| Tis but a month since he came a cropper with the Quorn. 





NNER 


Ah, Cherub of mine, dimmed is now thy |, 
lustre, and paled the glory of that face whose fatal beauty had given | 


But even yet there is no cooler hand at écarteé | 
—no firmer foot in stirrup; no steadier seat in lady’s bower—drink | 


| 


| 


“The | 


This deep voice was still booming through the room, like distant 


artillery from a fair-foughten field, when, with wild oaths, two young 
men, both attired in very expensive dressing-gowns and rather the 
worse for liquor, bounded into the apartment. They were Tom 


Szyton’s ward and his brother-in-law. Tox knew that some awful | 


calamity had happened, and he prepared accordingly to set his face 
like a flint. 
‘Hang it,” cried Brian Masxeiyne, with a hoarse scream of agony, 


“I’ve gone and made a disgraceful marriage; my wife has bolted with | 
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a betting-man, and my mother died three-and-twenty minutes ago, of 


a broken heart. I trust I know how to bear misfortune like a Maske- 
LYNE; but I do feol rather vexed!” 

“And I,” cried Vincent 'temynoa, with a “Sy” and a hollow 
laugh, ‘‘ have just been detected in cheating at cards; I have been 


cast off by FLtora Dorxitton; and it is my firm determination to 


t's 


poison myself with prussic acid ! 

Now, gentle Tom Sryton of mine, is the time to prove thy mettle! 
Ife was equal to the occasion. He set his face like a flint. 

As tais scarcely appeared to have the desired effect, he instantly 
He set his face walike a flint, and led the 
youngsters from the room. e ¢ . . ° 

L’Exvor. 

Ah; reader of mine, many a year has come and gone since then, and 
there are wrinkles on many a brow once smooth as the Parian marble, 
and many a dressing-gown, once beautiful as the poct’s dream, has 
found its way to the bag of the old clothesman—that sordid descendant 
of gentle Jupas Maccanevs! 

Brian Masketyne sought consolation in the sports of the field. 
Ile is now 
a drivelling idiot. 

Vincent FLemynec (with a “y’’) carried his threat into execution. 
Tush! They say prussic acid gives but little pain. 

VeEREKER Vans, heroical and stately to the last, died of delirium 
tremens in a foreign hospital; but with a touch of the old knightly 
spirit, just before he died, he slung out his long right arm from the 
hip, and dashed a Sister of Charity to the ground. Thus dics a 
warrior. . _— 

‘““The Cherub” married the widow of a grocer. Inordinate indul- 
gence in opium has made him rather poorly. Door Bsxrris, thy gallant 
race is well-nigh run! ‘ Lncore une étotle qui file, Qui file, file, et dis- 
parait,” 

Frora Dornition has changed the colour of her hair; but other- 
wise she is pretty comfortable. 

Tom Seyton’s face still retains its geological expression. 

Morau. 
Let.us all endeavour to be dissipated heavy dragoons. 


THEODORA. 


Enter an EvreMtnaATe Ovrvricer. 
(Lrit Levruinate Orricer. 
Finter Crron. 
Crreon.—I am the adorer of ‘heodora—Good, that! 
Enter Turovora and Rabsue. 
Tur0.—Save me! 
Creon.—I will. (Saves her.) 
ACT II1.—Encampment of Roman Army at Carthage. 
Enter Creon and his son Purr. 
Crron.—Nineteen years have elapsed since the last aet. 
Pui.ir.—Since the last act ? 
Creon.—Yes. You were not born then. 
Pui.tip.—Not born then ? 
Creon.— No. 


Puriip.—No ? 
Creon.—No. You are the son of Theodora and of me. 
Puitip.—Of Theodora and of me? 
Crzeon.—Go toher. She is Empress now. 
PurLt1y.—Empress now ? 
Creon.—Go and demand my recall from banishment. 
Puitie.—Recall from banishment? Yes. [Exit to Constantinople. 
Enter Miriam. 
Minram.—Ha! ha! ha! But no matter! 
ACT III.—ZJntertor of Byzantine Palace. 
Enter Turopoxa. 
Grand Ballet of women in blue masks and dominos. 
Enter Putte. 
Puitrr.— You are my mother. 
Turopora.—Nay. (70 Guards.) Pretend to behead him in yon 
jam cupboard. | Lhey pretend to behead him. But he don't care. 


ACT IV.—The same. 
A tumult. 

Enter a Tumutr. 
Toumutt.—Abdicate, or we revolt. 
Turopora.—Never! 

ACT V.—The caverns. Philip dying. 
Enter Tureopora. 
Tuxzopora.—Ha! Can it really be my son? 
Enter Miriam. 


ACT 1.—Constantinople. 
E. O.—Bai Jove! 





(Exit Miniam. 


THEODORA.—Ha! 


[ They revolt. 


Mreusm.—lIt can! 


TABLEAU. CURTAIN. 
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A CONTENTED MIND. 


Norah :—“ CoME” ALONG HOME WID YE, DARLINT, AND GIT A BIT O° SLEEP, AND YE’LL SOON B¥ BETTER——” 


—_ 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Race ror tHe Gurneas! Srxcurar Tritmpu or Nicnoras!! 
Tar O_p Man NAMED THE AsBsoLtTE Last For THE Two 
Tuoveanp!!! Swpsckrpers, HE 8ENT YOu OXFORD FOR THE 
Boat Race!!!! Tue Prornet cives a Trp ror THE CHESTER 


Cur!!!!! Who 1s THE onty Sare Apviser???’¢?? Nicnoxas, | 


Nicworas! 111!!! 
PECKHAM. 

Tue Prophet, whose candour is not inferior to his courage—indeed, 
it has been often remarked individuously that they are much of a 
muchness, meaning thereby to convey the idea that he possesses very 
little of either—is not going to try to humbug an intelligent editor by 
saying that he positively foretold Lord Lyon as the absolute winner of 
the Two Thou. Quite the contrary. Despite the public form of that 
good and gifted horse, Nicnoxias said, ‘‘ Don’t you back him, sir!” 
and accordingly a leaf from the Prophet’s chaplet may be said at 


thing in tke laurel line. 


men of mérry, merry England—to enable him to confess a failure— | 
when he fails! | 

But, sir-and subscribers, did he fail? ‘Was his failurs complete in 
its totality ? or, rather, was he not the happy instrument of sending 
you and your readers, than whom I am sure, advice which was 
literarily worth more than its weight in gold? Let us see. 

So long ago as April 7, at page 37, New Serious, Volume Three, the 
Prophet put you all on your guard against one of the most notorious 
imposters (su uentially proved) in the race. (Jn the race, indeed! 
He never tcas in it! Parenthesis. Now on, Messrs. Jupp and 


Grass, as if nothing had happened.) In the place referred to, you will | a prophetic word for 


find these prophetic warnings : 
** NICHOLAS NEVER PROPHESIED StvupENT!”’ | 


It gives a thrill of honest joy, sir, to a bosom at my period, when I re- | out afore long. 


flect that this seasonable caution may have saved many a young and 
ardent spirit (by which nothing liquorish is meant,) from ruination. 


' 
i 
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present to resemble more closely a piece of rotten cabbage than any- | Joe 


Your old man, sir, has done enough—he has | [ did not send you the absol , — 
sufficiently established his world-wide reputation amongst the athletic | that ir Sane Pen Te eres Som, Meveeee Uamemter always 


Berney :—“ Berrer !—(hic !)—Berrer 1s 1r? Suvure AND THIN I DON’T WAXT TO BE ANY BETTER THIN I Am!”’ 


Yet, was even this the only service rendered by one whom nothing 
but a feeling of proper pride compels me not to allow to be nameless - 
No. Why, sir, in the very latest number, Nicuoras thus described a 
private trial of the French horse—print straight on, same as this, the 
extract being too long for capitals—at page 59, after describing, in a 
few brief but graphic touches, the scene of the trial, and the appear- 
ance of a mysterious figure, Nicnoxias says, “‘ Welcome, ye Count pF 
LAGRANGE, proprietor of the sweetest animal the Prophet ever backed ”’ 
(such meaning Gladiateur, whose name will ever be imperishably asso- 
ciated with my own appellation). ‘“ Look—Auguste is tried, Auguste 
is found wanting.” 

Thus, sir, I wrote ; for thus was the prophetic afflatus stirring me. 

And what, sir, was the result? I quote from the contemporancous 
chroniclers of sport: ‘‘ The last of all was Auguste, who pulled up 
very lame.” 

On the whole, therefore, his tip was tolerably successful by way of 
warning young men against vicious speculations, which are sure to 
ad them to ruin in the long run; and although it is quite true that 


NICHOLAS SENT YOU THE ABSOLUTE Last! 
* * + x . * 

Inspirited by this successful denumong, Nicnoxas will glance 
the Chester Cup, for which Delight, whom he ncver so much 
alluded to, was lately a hot favourite, and no doubt a fine animal. It 
is impossible for him, writing under the disadvantage of doing so 
very long before the race, in order that you May go to press, and 
never yet have I been able to get you to see, my dear young friend, 
the desirability of publishing an occasional Sportive Supplement—try 
back—it is impossible for him to be certain, but will nevertheless say 


at 


as 


SANDAL AND REDCAP. 
P.S. There is a work of mine, with xylographic illustrations, coming 
NICHOLAS. 








Whur is The Times like “insertion’’? Because it’s trimming. 
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I AM WITH YOU!” 


-—“STAND FIRM! 


JOHNSON AND JUSTICE. 


Justice (to the President) 
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THE REVEREND RAWSTON WRIGHT. 


(Berne a CoLtumn or Ansecr Bosn.) 


Ou! the centre-divided hair, | 
And the boots that shine so bright, 
And the linen prepared with care, 
And the stole and the surplice fair, 
Ofthe Reverend Rawsron WRIGHT. | 


A popular priest was he, 
And appreciated quite, 
And eternally asked to tea 
By the whole of his curacee, 

Was the Reverenp Rawston. WRIGHT. 


The bishop he said, said he, 

‘* There's no such shining light 
In the whole of my holy s see 
(E xcepting ors me), 


And the vicars dhey said, said A thine 
‘Our duty would be but slight 

If we could get, some day, 

For the moderate sum we pay, 
Such a RevereND Rawston WuiGHT. 
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But though he was stern all day, 

He'd a singular habit at night— 
Indeed, I may fairly say, 
An exceedin ely singular way 

Had the REVEREND Rawston WriGutT. 


Le'd strike a gigantic gong, 

And then, the eccentric wight, 
Would sing to a wandering throng ; 
And this was the singular song 

Of the RevErEND Rawston WRIGHT: 


Oh, fan an wxsthetical flame, 
And sing to the moon so bright, 
For piggy-wigs worry and maim, 
And my highly respected name 
Is the ReveREND Rawston WRriGuHrT.” 


And the wondering throng would say, 

‘“ What a strange proceeding quite ; 
Will any one tell us, pray, 
What means this singular way 

Of the Reverenp Rawston WriGut =” 


But he said, ‘I find it pays 
‘To sing it with all my might. 
You needn't stand in amaze ; 
It’s only one of the ways 
Of the Revenenp Rawston Wuicut.”’ 


And he banged at the gong once more, 
And he danced till the broad daylight, 
Then his delicate locks he tore, 
And he yelled with a yelping roar 
Did this singular Rawsron W RIG HT. 


nd though he’s a serious gent, 
And a popular curate quite, 
No man can guess his intent, 
Or tell us whatever is meant 
When the Reverenp Rawston Wricut 


Says, “Fan an esthetical flame, 
And sing to the moon at night, 
For piggy-wigs worry and maim, 
And my hig ghly respected name 
Is the Revexenp Rawston Wricut!” 


Bridgewater Bribery. 
From the evidence given before the committee on the clection, the | 
electors of Bridgewater would seem to take example from the Parrot 
(on which the town stands) for they all of them open a rather big | 


bill before they get to the “ pretty Poll.” 


A Nautical ‘Calling. 
Aw advertisement in the Morning Star last week stated that a “‘ Fine 
C organ ’’ was for sale. Are we wrong in supposing it was a boats- | 
wain’s pipe ? 

















| glorious watchman is neither comic nor conscientious. 
Mr. Watrtrr Lacy would learn to control his too redundant action 


_and play of feature! 
| Benedick. An actorshould be no more conscious of his audience than 


‘tenor, Mr. W. JL. Exuxnz as Jollibois, 
| in opera, tragedy, 
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FROM OUR STALL. 


Herr and Vrow Van Winkle, in the persons of Mr. Jerrenson and 
Mrs. Binuineton, are making a great success at Manchester. We are 
giad to mention this fact, for it reflects credit on the taste of the play- 
goers of Cottonopolis. 

Folks who like good acting, not mere legs and laughter, dresses and 
decorations, but real comedy—/a haute école—are here advised to go and 
see Miss HExnert play Beatrice at the St. James’s. When they kave 
seen it once it will be needless to advise them to go again, and again, 
and again after that, forthey will do that without advice. We will not 

waste adjectivesover this charming performance, but merely remark that 
if Miss Herrent had come from the other side of the Atlantic, with 
a cargo of posters the size of St. Paul's, or if she spoke with an accent, 
Gascon, Alsatian, Moldo-Wallachian, or Japanese, people would have 
raved about her! If owr readers will turn to page 62 of the last 
volume (the probability is that they will not—but they may if they 
like), they will there see good things “ propheticised’’ as Nicno.as 
might say, of Mr. Ronson. That young gentleman's Verges, though 
somewhat exaggerated, is, after Miss Hernert’s Beatrice, the best 
played part in the comedy. Mr. Frank Marrusw’s Dogberry is a 


disappointment, and a great one, for his rendering of the stolid vain- 
How we wish 


It seemed to subtract all the earnestness from 


of the footlights or the bald-head of the violoncello-player. ‘I'he 
perpetual arching of eyebrows, shrugging of shoulders, rounding of 
arms, and curving of wrists, gives a man less the air of a gallant 
soldier, and a spirited gentleman, than of an adult cherub. More fire, 
dear Mr. Lacy, and less grace, an’ you love us. 

It is now about thirteen hundred ycars ago since an extraordinary 
young person, named THropora, made a considerable sensation in the 
fashionable circles of Constantinople. ‘The period is a little remote, 
which may, perhaps, in some measure, account for the want of 
interest of Mr. Watts Purturrs’ new Surrey drama founded on the 
subject of the life of the lady in question. ‘* Theodora—actress and 
empress,’ was strong-minded to a fault, according to Gipson and 
Watts Puitiirs, and the moral to be deduced from her adventures, 
according to the latter gentleman is—never fall in love, never get 
married, never have a son; if you have, don’t order his decapitation— 
it is wrong—above all, avoid being an empress. Theodora at the 
Surrey is a great sight. ‘The scenery and costumes are magnificent, 
and the character of Theodora affords Miss Avonra JONES some ex- 
cellent opportunitics for vigorous declamation, and Miss GrorGiana 
Pauncerort a vehicle for displaying considerable melodramatic in- 
tensity. Of all accepted young heroes, commend us to Mr. James 
FernanveEz, for his thorough earnestness and spirit. He is one of the 
few actors who forgeis himself for the sake of the character he is 
representing. ‘There is ne ‘sham’ about him. Heacts energetically, 
with a meaning, and with a will.k Why the music and choruses com- 
posed expressly for a drama, the heroine of which is THropora, who 
flourished in the sixth century, should have the character of the old 
English madrigal of the sixtcenth ceutry, we cannot discover, but we 
doubt not there isa good reason for it, if we knew it—but then, you 
see, even we do not know everything. 

It need hardly be said that La Belle Héléne is still in active prepara- 
tion at the Adelphi, and that it will be speedily produced. In order 
to bring out that opcra with greater splendour, and indeed to facilitate 
its production, an operetta, &c., by Orrennacn, saw the footlights on 
Monday, the 16th. ‘Crying Jenny and Laughing Johnny” is a 
translation—(oh! such a translation !)—of “ Jeanne qui p/eure et Jean 
qui rit,” the name of the English author is unknown. ‘lhe peet who 
wrote the sublime line 
is eyder makes gay Johnny laugh,” 
has chosen, from motives which may be easily imagined, to remain a 
mysterious unknown likethe author of Waverley and the writer of The 
Letters of Junius. 'Vhat renowned English baritone, Mr. J. L. Toore, 
appeared as Popinoil,a farmer. The famous soprano Mus. Metion 
(late Miss Woo.e Ak), create d “Jenny and Johnny, "and the eminent 
smiled as he is wont io smile 
comedy, melodrama, and farce. 

Literally, notwithstanding the wretchedness of the libretto, OrrEN- 
Bpacu’s Opera Bouffe was very welldone. Monsizvun Riviexz is to be 
congratulated on the achicvements of his orchestra, which did not—as 
orchestras in theatres usually do—try to drown the voices of the singers. 
Miss Wooucar sang and acted with her usual excellence, as also did 
Mx. Toore. Mr. Exurne play ed very agreeably, but we wish he 
would get rid of that eternal dental smile—which the men in the stalls 
hate—and the young ladies don't like. One of the noticeable features 


| of the evening was the reappearance of Miss Teresa TFurtapo, who 
as Jocrisse, the farmer’s son, sang and danced, and looked so charm- 


ingly. Both her songs and her dance receiv ed the compliment of an 


' encore. 
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A HINT FOR MOTHERS. 


** Solvitur per-ambulando.”’ 


Humane Street Boy :—“H1! I sax! Hvutiio! Loox ’Ere, missis, you’vE 


BIN AN’ DROPT ONE 0’ THE HINFANTS!”’ 





MRS. BROWN ON BRINGING UP A FAMILY. 


I orten wishes myself back in the Commercial-road, that I do, when 
I used to do for myself, with only Mrs. CuaLuin a coming in for 
half a day occasional. 

I'm sure I was very happy, a-working away all day long, and some- 
times a-singing, as would often make me laugh to myself as I ain’t no 
singer, and never were, except to get the children off; and them songs 
would bring "em back into my mind, and I'd often have a good cry, 
"specially when I thought of my boy out in Canada. How I have 
loved that dear fellow, and how I’ve laid awake night after night 
when a infant, and worried about his teeth; and then when he'd 
growed up and stopped out late o’ nights through a liking his friends, 
and goin’ to the play, and only seventeen, as Brown didn't hold with. 
So we was obliged to let him in on the sly, and have often told a white 
one for to save him from his father. 

Ah, he was a nice-looking boy, he was, and I shall never see him 
again, nor give him a kiss and see his bright smile. It’s very hard 
for a mother to bear; I can’t make out how it is as Brown don't feel 
as I do, though I must allow as I caught him more than once a-sob- 
bing like a child, as he said was hiccups, but I know’d better. 

Why can't boys keep steady, and be a comfort to their mothers, 
and not go a-smoking and a-dressing beyond their means; though I 
must say as I did feel proud of my boy when he was a-going out 
Sunday afternoons, and would slip out so as his father shouldn’t see him. 

Ido think the only serious words I ever had with Brown was over 
that boy, as, though having his faults, and sometimes would answer me 
disrespectful, as the sayin’ is, wouldn’t never stoop to a falsehood. 
I never will forgive that Ann Travers for the way as she treated 
him, as was two years older than him ; and then to marry a journey- 
man baker of a Easter Sunday, without a word to my poor boy, as 
met ’em out a walkin’ that day week. 

He never was the same boy agin; and when I heard him answer his 
father that night, as made me interfere, for I said to him, “ Jor, I’ve 
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REASONABLE EXCUSES. 


Ix theory, of course, one dreads 
‘Two strings to any bow, 
And just for form we shake our heads 
And call flirtation low. 
But when young Cupid takes your heart 
And stabs it through and through, 
And then picks out each cruel dart, 
What can a fellow do? 


V7e'll put for argument a casc,— 
A youngster out of town, 
A maiden with a winning face, 
With eyes—well, soft and brown ; 
The scene—a country house and pare, 
A lovely avenue, 
A library, with corners dark, 
And window: seats for two. 


Or take again—ch! never mind,— 
A private box we'll say, 

One couple doomed to sit behind, 
And one to watch the play. 

If father turns away his face, 
And mother don’t look blue, 

And daughter has a cosy place, 
What can the other do? 


Again—the river,—skiffs afloat, 
The springtime of the yeas, 
Four sturdy arms to row the boat 
Two tiny hands to steer. 
Away the little shallopeflies,— 
You ask about the crew ? 
Well, “bow,” the faithful, shuts his eyes, 
And, ah! the other two! 


A Pretty Kettle of Fish! 


| A sentes of articles on “The Governing Families of 

| Treland”’ is appearing in The Speetator, one of the latest 

| being an account of the house of Boytz. <A gentleman 
of the name of Port is anxious that it should be known 
that he belongs to this distinguished family, an honour 
which he claims on the ground of simmer-larity cf 
names. 





been a good mother to you, and will be to my dyin’ day, but if ever I 
hear you dare for to break your Commandments like that I’m done 
with you.”’ I do think as he was sorry, but had a proud heart as 
wouldn't give in, and then took a place where he lived out, and only 
come home of a Sunday, a-bringin’ his things to be washed in a little 
black bag. I knowed it would never do, and it never didn’t, for he 
soon got into troubles, and ’listed in the end, as you've heerd me speak 
on often and often; but I do assure you though the house where we 
lives now is very nice—quite genteel like—I'd go back joyful to 
Condick-street, and ‘ave my Joz near me, specially now as he’s married 
and got three. 

I do think if any one was to say the word, I'd be off to Canady this 
very day, not as I'd leave Brown, certainly not; but yet to see my 
boy’s children would be a heartful for me; not as I can complain of 
Brown, as has sent him out the money for to buy himself off; and 
he’s got a farm, but I can’t get him out of my head night nor day. 
Not as I should get on well with his wife perhaps, through being of 
the Irish persuasion, not as that’s anythin’ to me; and as to the Irish, 
I’ve known ’em golden jewels for hearts, though hot-tempered. 

I suppose I didn’t bring him up as I did ought to, yet I don’t know, 
for I’ve heard a good deal about bringin’ up a family ; but there don’t 
seem to me no rule to go by, for what suits one temper don’t another. 
I’m sure there was Mr. EatweE Lt, as were a minister, his was a nice 
family, as come to my door a-givin’ me a lecture ’cos the children was 
a-playin’ harmless of a Sunday afternoon in the bit of front garden— 
not a-makin’ no noise to disturb the neighbours, as is a thing I don't 
hold with, and wouldn’t allow was it ever so. 

Them Eatwe tts had nine, and if ever you see such goin’s on, a3 
had false keys, and got out and in by tke washus’ winder, and brought 
disgrace and misery on that good man; leastways, considered good, 
and if chapel-goin’ could do it, he was good, for I’m sure he preached 
his inside out, as I could hear him a bawlin’, through his chapel 
winders bein’ open, in my back garden of a summer evenin’ often. 

I certainly was sorry for that poor woman when them two boys of 
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hers was took out of the house ’ancuffed that mornin’, and I heard her 
scream plain, and got seven years a-piece; and as to her daughters; 
ah, poor thing, she might well take to drinkin’, and draw him to the 
same, as was turned out of his chapel, and come to beggary. 

I never shall forget to my dyin’ day a goin’ into their place, a small 
house with four rooms, as they’d moved into when troubles overtook 
‘em, and I only come to go through Murs. Davis, as did used to sit 
under him, and stuck to ’em like a true-hearted woman till took with 


rheumatic fever herself, and says to me a-goin’ to see her, “‘ Do go and 


see after them poor EaTwEtLts as must be starvin’.”’ 

So to pacify her I did go and hammered at the door ever so long, 
till EaTWELL come to answer it his-self. Ife was a man I never could 
abear, but when I see him all unshaved, with bloodshot eyes, and a 
old rag of a dressin’-gown that filthy as give you a turn, my heart 
melted. SolItold him as I’d come from Mrs. Davis, for to see after 
his gocd lady. He didn’t seem much to understand, but at last he 
says, “Step in,” andsoIdid. He says, “ Up stairs,” and up I goes. 

Never shall I forget the sight as met my eyes. <A old tent bedstead 
and a chair without a bottom was all there was in the room. I don't 
believe as there was anythin’ over the bed but some old rags of clothes, 
and the bed itself was only a tickin’ stuffed with shavin’s, and there 
was that poor creature a-layin’ in her clothcs, such as they was, with 
her ‘air all matted, and a skeleton forthinness. I says, ‘’Aven’t you 
had no advice for her’’’ He only shakes his head. I says, ‘* What- 
ever docs she take?’’ He says, * Nothin’.’”’ I says, “It’s murder to 
let her go on like this.” 


she wanted drink. I says, ‘Where can I get a drop of water for 
her ?”’ He says, “No water,” and goes to a cupboard and fetches 


out a physick bottle as had a little sperrits in it, as he poured into a | 


teacup. I says, ‘‘ Never will I stand by and see you do such a thing,” 


but she opencd her cyes and seemed to gloat at the sight of the cup. — 


He says, “It’s the only thing she’s touched for three weeks.” 
Just then there come a double knock at the door. I thought as it 
were pr’aps the doctor, so hurries down to open it, and there stood a 


fine lady all dressed out, as said, “Mrs. Earweit at home, my good | 
‘*Oh,”’ she says, “it’s | 


woman?’ I says, * Pray’°who may you be?”’ 
all right, I’m her daughter,” and flaunts by me into the passage. 
I says, ‘‘ You her daughter! 
to nurse her, for she’s dreadful bad.’’ 
siop, but I’ve brought her some money.’’ Sol says, ‘I think you'd 
like to give it yourself, as I’mastranger.”’ So she says, “ Well, I can’t 
stop a minit,” and up she trips. I follared her pretty close. She 
says, “Which room?” I says, “Straight for’ard,’”’ and pretendin’ 
for to try to open “the door for her, got her in sudden with a bit of a 
push. Ji couldn’t see her face, but I heard her exclaim solemn, for 
there was her mother a-layin’ dead, with her head out of bed, and 
her iather a-settin’ on the side, foolish in drink. She says, ‘‘Why did 
you bring me to sicha sightr’’ Isays, ‘‘I bring you to it, you base 
hussy, as has left your parents to perish, a-rollin’ in your willany.” 


She says, “I’ve no time to 


She began for to scream as I put the poor creature back in the bed. | 


That roused the poor man up, as said, “‘ Lizzi, is that you? Your 
mother wants you. She’s very ill. Why didn't you come before ?”’ 
So she says to him, “It’s no fault of mine.” I looked at her for to 
see if there was any feelin’ in her heart, but, bless you, not a bit, nor 
a tear in her eye, though she did pretend to keep a-wipin’ it with a 
lace-edged ’ankercher, but that ginger like, for fear as'she should take 
off the paint. 

Jest then a old woman, as was a downright bunch of rags and filth, 
put her ’ead in at the door, and I see as she’d sperrits in a bottle. 
Well, she begun a-sayin’ a deal about how them poor couple ’ad been 
a-goin’ on a-drinkin’ hard night and day. 

1 says, * You’re a neat article, you are, to let a woman die like this 
and never say a word.’’ So she says it wasn’t no business of hers, as 
only come in once a day to do for them. I says, ‘‘ You have been and 
done for ’em; but,’’ I says, “mow you run for a doctor.” 
daughter says, “Rubbish! a doctor can’t dono good.” I says, ‘* You 
gay a word, and see if I don’t ’ave the police in,” assoon brought her 


to reason, and she says, “‘ Pray have everythin’ done proper, and I[’ll | 


pay you handsome, forI really can’t stay and can do no good.” I 
says, ‘Stay or go as you please; but,’’ I says, ‘“‘don’t look to me for 
to do anythin’, for I won't, as I wouldn’t mix myself up with none of 
your disgrace.” 

I shouldn’t have stayed so long, only the poor old man was like in 
a fit, and I’d undone his collar and put my pocket-ankercher wet to 


his head. Well, my lady she was a-goin’ to flaunt off when up come | 


the doctor, as says, “This is disgraceful; there must be an inquest. 
I never saw such neglect in my life.’”’ Nor more didn’t I,” says I. 
Well, she says she wasn’t goin’ to stop there to be talked to like 


that, and she says to the old woman, “‘ You knows my address,” and | 


off she bounces. 

We had her to the inquest though, as she come to in deep mournin’, 
though, as I said, she might as well ’ave left off the paint, and of 
course the werdict was nat’ral causes, though I don’t think as livin’ 
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He didn’t make no reply, but the poor woman | 
gave a groan like, and moved her poor blue parched-up lips, as though | 


Then,” I says, “I hope you’re come | 


So the | 





on nothin’ but gin for nearly three weeks is altogether nat'ral, as I 
told the jury. The poor man was took to the infirmary, and only 
lingered a fortnight, and never seemed to know nothin’ nor nobody. ~ 
So I says to Brown over our tea, “If that’s the end of a serious 
family, I think as there must be somethin’ wrong about their serious- 
ness,’’ as made him forget hisse!f and say it was all trade, as I didn't 
hold with, for I says, “There's many as is good Christians;" and he 
says, “‘No doubt; but they makes no row over it, nor crams it down 
your throat for everlasting.”” And I says, “ That's right that is.”’ 


A LITTLE HAZY. 


I wisn somehow—but still I don’t, 
For if I had—aye, there's the rub! 

I’m quite resolved—and yet 1 won't, 
For after all she’s but a scrub. 


I sometimes think, but, by the bye, 
That rosy bloom may turn out paint 
ond mother’s talk is all my eye, 
And if she were—but then she ain't. 


You told me once, but what of that ? 
And if I did—of course I shan't, 

They cannot force me, that is flat, 
Suppose I could ? you know I can't. 


And as to them, well, never mind, 
For if she were, they’d quickly see, 

That’s very well-—but love is blind, 
And as you say I’m very free. 





VERY LIKELY! 
Tuenrr is a charming candour in beginning the following advertise- 
ment with the word ‘“‘humbug.”” The case is a watch-case as trans- 
parent as any of WaLkeEn’s crystal ones. 


= H™ BUG,” I hear you say.—You are wrong positively, and per return of post 
for 14stamps you can obtain the NEWLY-INVENTED AMERICAN POCKET 
TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote correct time, with gold accessories, &c., in 


elegant gilt case. Address, &c., &c. 
*,*—730 were sold under the hour January 19th, 1866. 


A timepicce which denotes “the correct time with golden accesso- 
ries”’ must be of Yankee origin, and probably a near relative of “the 
clocks that wouldn't figure ’’—although they do figure, by the way, in 
the Den Gualtier Ballads. But the crowning touch of delicate satire is 
in the final note. Seven hundred and thirty were sold under the hour 
(it doesn’t mean behind the time, we suppose). Seven hundred and 


thirty what? Purchasers or timepieces? 





Answers to Correspondents, 


R. B. D. sends us four lines about the weather, only two of which profcss 
to rhyme, and ag end lamely with ‘work very’? and “‘ Mercury.’ He 
krows apparently less about metre than baro-metre, and more about hard 
frosts than easy rhymes. : ; 

A. B. C., King’s County.—That “ Rinderpest Galop” joke which you 
think you have made you have only caught. It was ono of tho earliest 
symptoms of the spread of the disease tothe human subject. 

_ "W.J.—The lines you send us about “An Act of Pi(e)racy’’ have more 
of the “‘ pie”’ than the “‘racy”’ about them. ; 
J. F.—Thanks; but we cannot descend to the regions where the Family 
| Herald and thie black beetles divide the sway. ae 

A. I3., Hampstead-road, sends us a ‘little contribution,” and will send 
‘‘more”’ if it be approved of. We hope the more will be merrier than the 
present sample, which is not even merry-torious. 

CHARLEY SWEET.—CHARLEY’S wheat needs cutting it’s so sickle-y. 

C. E. G.—The idea is good, but “you fail in your execution,’’ as the 
reprieved man said to CALCRAFT. 

W. C.—Double you see unquestionably, or you wouldn't see a double 
meaning in the singular stuff you send. 

A. C. R., Tewkesbury, sends some pars for admission into our “columns 
if sufficiently drilled.”” Drills should have a point, which these lack. 

X. P. X. surely never “‘xpx”’ us to put in what he sends. 

T. N., Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—Your elaborate sketch of a sea-voyage foes 
too much into detail. It does suit our taste though Retscu’s outlines 
appear to please German notions. 

‘A WELL-WISHER,” whose initial is “A” (and we all know what that 
stands for), gives us his opinion on a matter of art, which he clearly knows 
| nothing about, and so we can’t make any use of him.} Had it been a question 
of thistles now! 

Declined with thanks—H. W., Wolverhampton; Jeames Adolfus; J. R.; 
| W. B., Montrose; F. M., Edward-street; Fergal ; KE. D., _Cheshire ; 
| E.M. F., Bury St. Edmunds; H.R. G., Northampton; D. H. W., Putney; 

D. R. L., Plymouth; Tom Stickers ; Country Cousin; W. J. F., Cork; 
| J. W.; H. M., Kew; Rita; J. W. H., Oxford; W. H. 0. P.; R. W. 
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ABOUT A CERTAIN SOMEBODY. 


| By A DovuntrrL, Nobopy. 
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A NURSERY RHYME. | 


Sine a song of sixty-six, 
A pocket-borough’s cry, 
One and sixt voters 
Take a tone so high! 
From their borough hoping 
Lowe his way would wing— ° 
Wasnt that a pretty wish ? 
But Lowe said “no such thing!” 


The king who rules at Printing-House 
Knew they'd cost him money, 

The Marquis thought them rather 
Doing what was funny. 

So Lows, quite disregarding, 
Continued to oppose, 

And down into the blackbooks 
Of Calne of course he goes 


HAY-DAY! 





Loxp Excuo has been getting into scrapes lately. He got into a 
mess (not a regiméntal cop cus the Reform Bill, and now he has | 
yut the system of musketry at Hythe, and 


been making statements a 
the General in command there has rather “made Hay” of his lonN- 
ship's assertions. 


“* His lordship went through a short volunteer course of fourtcen days, including 
Sundays, at Hythe, quite en amateur, during which time he learnt Little more, I 


should say, than that he was a very indifferent rifle shot. He left Hythe as little | apparently do not inherit. 


able to jmpart instruction in musketry as I am to teach Hebrew.” 


If his lordship does not take care he will get a character for making 
Ecuo-herent remarks ! 





Tuz Lanovacs or Frowers.—“ Well, I’m blowed !” 


+ . ’ 
LL hail, my Best and Betirncuam, Olympic brother-bards! 


I am sorry that the critics have been down upon ye lately. 
Permit me to present ye both my very best regards, 
And to tell ye that I count myself indebted to ye greatly. 
I will enter to your credit all the talent ye may claim; 
For the sake, my Best and Be.iincHam, of Little What’s-her-name. 


I have yielded, I confess it, quite a dozen times before 
T’o the fatal fascinations of the darlings of the Drama. 
I have idolized my Witton, I have loved my Netty Moore ; 
And I see a host of others in a sort of panorama, 
Reaching downwards to Miss Tu1xcamy—an evanescent flame, 
Whom I sacrificed a month ago for Little What’s-her-name. 


The man who takes the money fer my shillingsworth of pit 
Has an aggravating habit of alluding to the weather ; 
And I never fail to notice, from the corner where I sit ; 
That the feminine attendants take to whispering together. 
The people in the orchestra do very much the same ; 
For they now that I'm the worshipper of Little What’s-_¢r-name. 


I met ker, quite promiscuous, a week or two ago; 
To see her was to recognise—young Love's a pretty tutor— 
She was affably conversing with a man I didn’t know ; 
But I fancied, in my jealousy, ’twas probably her suitor. 
It might have been a relative ; but wasn’t it a shame 
That I couldn’t breathe my sentiments to Little What’s-her-name ¢ 


I should like to make a tender of my heart and of my hand, 
(I’or it strikes me that at present I have nothing else to proffer) ; 
But since I’ve neither intellect nor money at command, 
She would probably insult me by declining such an offer. 
Tt’s not so much the intellect—if Fortune, fickle dame, 
Would grant me only opulence, and Little What’s-her-Name. 


Will she read this emanation of a long-endured despair 
With a particle of pity or an atom of emotion ? 

Will she linger for a moment o’er the verses that declare 
All the fondness and the fulness of a Nobody’s devotion ? 

I should seek no other honour—I should ask no higher fame 

Than a corner in the memory of Little What’s-her-name. 


Between You and Me and the Post. 


' A meetine of the Post-office Civil Servants was held the other day 
| to protest against the official orders which deprive them of their right to 
| exercise the franchise. Some very plain-spoken remarks on the subject 
| were made and the authorities were severely censured. So far so well ! 
| Whatever our opinion may be of the justice of their claim, we have at 
all events nothing to say against—indeed much to say for—their right 

to speak out like Englishmen. But we should like to know why the 
| authorities wink at this “insubordinate” conduct, when they a short 
_ time since summarily dismissed a letter-carrier for expressing his dis- 
content at that very inadequate system of remuneration, which fills 
our jails with over-tempted and under-paid post-office servants. If 
gentlemen may express themselves warmly because they may not vote 
at elections—and pass uncensured by the Department—a little consi- 
deration should have been shown to the poor fellows whose grievance 
is that they want bread for their families. 





YOUNG OXFORD. 


I'vn has not had the fortune to see his provincial younger brother 
| Harleguin, but he understands that in a recent number of that 
| periodical the great leader of the House of Commons was represented, 
in a picture entitled “The Modern Medusa,” armed with the Refoim 
| Bill crushing prostrate Toryism. ‘This is a rather sanguine, not to say 

gushing, view of the Ministerial measure, but Fun accepts it as the 
healthy re-action from an extreme attack of the opposite opinion under 
which Alma Mater has long laboured, but which her younger sons 
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NOTICE.—Now ready, the Ninth Half-yearly Volume of FUN, being 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES. 
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MUSINGS. 


BY “ LENTUS IN UMBR(ELL)A.” 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


AND THE TRIUMPHANT TRIUMPH FOR 
Scugscripers, NICHOLAS 
HE HOPES 


PECKHAM. 

CuaptTer I.—Ricut Acar! 

THE Goop AND GrirTED OLp Man!! 

CONGRATULATES YOU ON OUR SUCCESS AT CHESTER!!! 
YOU WILL ACT LIBERAL. 

CuapTerR II.—HE HAS SOME WORDS WITH HIS RIVALS AND Im1TaTors!!!! 


CHAPTER I. 

Supscripsrs all, and ye, Mr. Epitor, the old man gives you joy! 
Once more has the sagacity of Nicnoas been vindicated by the event ; 
once more, if you have all been faithful to his tips, and put the pot on 
heavy, ye must have cleared enormous sums. 

Whilst other vaticinators went wool-gathering after Delight and 
Baragah, both of which broke down disastrous, what did Nicuotas 
send you? It is true that he did not name Dalby as the positive first, 
but he gave you two to select from, and what was 


Tur SEcOND IN HIS Propuecy? Repcapr! 


Very good, he can say no fairer than such; but permit him to put 
another question. What was 
Tue Seconp IN THE Race? Repcap!! 


Facts like these, Mr. Eprror, speak trumpet-tongued ; or, if such an 
illustration may be allowed, like a whole brass band, in favour of your 
Sportive Editor, clearly proving his sapiency and worth. 

More remains to mention. I cannot suppose that such an intelligent 
body of subscribers as the athletic men of merry, merry England are 
not up to the advantages of hedging. Very well, then. By sending 
you Sandal, I gave you opportunities of absolutely coining money, 40 
to 1 being the odds when Nicuo.as wrote, and 14 to 1 at the start; so 
that any one following the Prophet’s advice in the sense which it was 


AY comes after April weather, 
Flower succeed the showers that bring ‘em ; 
And I’m thinking altogether 
Of dispensing with my gingham. 
Yet I won't though, after all— 
In a spring there’s oft a fall! 


Nature painting vale and down is 
All afresh, that erst were duller, 
But she gets her paints from Rowney’s— 
Oft indulges in moist-colour, 
And with skill artistic plies 
Ample washes for her skies. 


Buds begin to swell and soften, 
Hedges shoot in spring-time quickly : 
But rheumatic joints swell often, 
And neuralgic shoots come thickly, 
When o’er verdant hill and plain, 
Fickle Spring asserts her reign. 


Though in May no “r’”’ existeth, 
There’ll some (m)oister days be in it, 
And from oysters he who listeth 
Gets a w(h)et in half a minute, 
So, until I find the sky, 
Like my argument, grows dry, 
We'll not part, my Gamp and [! 


training quarters, which it is always the Prophet’s object to procure— 
| with such qualities, sir, an honest man may say with the poet, 


‘* And mistress of herself though China fall!” 
But will now pass on to fresh fields and pastors new. 





CHAPTER II. 
Myse_r anp My ConrTempories. 
Success, my friends, is tolerably sure to excite jealousy, envy, and 
imitation, by which I refer especially to a writer in the Evening Star, 


your contempory. 
And first of all NicHoLas would warn all such persons that any 
attempt to evade detection and punishment will be vain; for even if 


| they should escape the range of his own lynx-like orbs, he keeping his 


sight wonderfully well for his period, thanks be, even then his faithful 


‘ followers, whose name is several legions, would keep him well-informed, 
; as they never fail to do so when anything individuous or contumelious 


is wrote regarding him. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have nothing to say against the Star, except 
than whom, perhaps, I disagree with it more than any other paper 
that ever drew the breath of type, and have no patience with such 
demagogues as would set class against class, my own principles being 
conservative. But, sir, it is quite as much your affair as mine; for if 
the style of Nicuo1as is to be parodied by your contempory, either 
acknowledgment should be made, or his salary should be rose. 

The following communication, whilst it may corrupt good manners, 
speaks for itself: 

‘‘Extract from ‘Readings by Starlight,’ Evening Star, 18th April, 
1866, paragraph two—let Nicuotas look to his honours after this: 


‘¢¢ I myself discovered Spindon one summer day, not long since, when I, being 
very hot, and dusty, and thirsty, and tired,came by a sudden turn of the road right 


meant will have reason to bless the name of the old man, even unto | out upon Spindon Green, and in front of the sign-board of the Apple Tree. (¥¢ 


his dying hour. 
Subscribers, I feel that I am again in my old form, and trust you 
will remit the Prophet liberal out of winnings. 


There was a time when he was temporary under a cloud, like many | 
|a piece of Radical impertinence; and the allusion to my “ Lrown 


other eminent eharacters have been so, such as NaPo.eon at Caprera, 
and GarrBa.p1 at St. Helena; but what, after all, is life, sir, except a 


succession of see-saws, by which I do not mean maritime proverbs, but | 


upses and downses ? 

Wealth may vanish, and the occupant of abodes truly palatial may 
be driven to a parlour at Mrs. Criprs’s in Bermondsey; station may 
be mutable ; but I will freely tell you, Mr. Eprror, what it is which 
is superior to the vacillations of Fortune and Change. It is Genivs, 


Mr. Editor ; it is that sacred spark which you will find freely scattered | 


up and down my writings, and which have made me a Household | 
| Spring Watger.—April showers. 


Word, With Genius, and really good information from the chief 


vou. Il, 


glorious wooden banners of old England, I salute ye affectionately! May thy 
shadows never be less!) The trees that front the Apple Tree are tall and shady, and 


| the bench under them is grateful to the tired tramp, and so, indeed, is the brown 
| mug of ale the landlady brings out to him.’ ” 


Now, sir, if by “the tired tramp” the writer means Nicuo ras, it is 


mug’”’ is only worthy of a coarse Cockney, the Prophet being quite as 
attentive to personal cleanliness as any of the contributors to your 
contempory. NICHOLAS. 
P. S.—There has been some slight delay in getting ready the 
chromo-lithographic illustrations for my “History of Knurr and 
Spell,’”’ which will shortly be produced. 
P. S. (2)—Sherry wine. 
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Town Calh. 
By tuE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


AM afraid there 
is little chance of 
the discovery of 
the perpetrator of 
the hoax upon 
the Times. Whe- 
ther he were an 
ingenious RoBERT 
MACAIRE specu- 
lating in the 
Funds, or merely 
a Government 
Clerk with more 
capacity for mis- 
chief than work 
(and the thorough- 
ly official charac- 
ter of the forged 
document seems 
to point to some 
one acquainted 
with the convolu- 
tions of red-tape), 
the fraud is one 
, that should be 
punished severely. Of course, the temptation to play these tricks is 
the assumed infallibility of the press, and especially of an organ like 
the Times ; but no sane person would consider the character of any 





| journal damaged because it did not know the handwriting of every 


clerk in the Foreign Office. The only class of hoaxes upon journalists 
for which I can admit any excuse is “‘the hoax classical,’’ by which a 
publie-spirited cotemporary has suffered more than once. It is no 
crime for an editor not to be a classical scholar, but he should not affect 


to be, and insert Latin “and other’ quotations without ascertaining 


their authenticity. Talking of hoaxes, reminds me that some little 
while since, in an article, importantly headed “ communicated,” the 
*Tiser allowed itself to be made the vehicle of a mild “shave,’”’ to the 
effect that Fun was edited in a Government Department in Pall Mall. 

I am sorry, in the interests of the party which is known as the 
“English gentleman” party, to read in a contemporary that a con- 


_ spiracy has been entered into by some of the “ young bloods”’ to try 
_ and make GLapstone lose his temper by a systematic course of inter- 


Riastieases 


. “ Brighton Beach in a gale.”’ I must not forget 


ion and noise. I should be inclined to disbelieve this as an inven- 
tion of the enemy had there not been something of the kind attempted 
with Layarp. But I trust some of the elder members will use their 


| influence to save the party from such a dishonour. If. debates are to 


be decided by the vehemence of cock-crowing, braying, and other 
“voices of the agricultural interest,” we shall have the Whigs and 
Tories pulling caps for the adhesion of Mr. Maccang, or securing the 
ventriloquial services of Coronet Stopaxe ; and really, however clever 
those gentlemen are in their respective lines, they are not exactly 
legislators. But I beg their pardons—I do them wrong, they would 
be superior in that capacity to the young men who are reported to 
have joined in a clamour-plot. I don’t include Mr. Ferranp among 
the number, though he did bluster about petitions. He is not likely to 
move GLapstoXs to anything but laughter. I should think the Con- 
servatives must be devoutly hoping that he will be unseated for 
Devonport, for he has undone much which their best speakers have 
laboured to achieve on the Reform question. 

Tus “ New Water Colour Society,” or as it has been renamed of 
late years, “‘ The Institute of Painters in Water Colour,” opened last 
week. The exhibition is a very fair one indeed, but the society wants 
a little more strength in the figure department. Cornnovtp, WEHNERT, 
Axsoton, and Timer (though it is hardly fair to Conzovtp to lump 
him with the others), might be . Bovvier is pretty, but L. 
Hacus, CatrerMo.e, Joriinc, Bacu, Mus. Murray, and Miss 
Farner have to support the credit of the gallery almost unaided. In 
landscape the exhibition is very strong—there are WakREX’s wood- 
lands, with sunlight stealing through the boughs ; Hayxs’s translucent 
tumbling seas ; Mocroup's stretches of warm sea-coast ; and PipcEon’s 
truthful snatches of nature; and there are Hrve’s landscapes, which 
are all of them gems. I have never seen eagthing to surpass his 

ERNER and VacHER, 
with their Eastern views; or omit mention of Lerten, McKewan, 
Pur, Prout, Suatpers, and Prntey. I see, by the way, that in 
noticing the Institute the Zimes critic has again taken an opportunity 
to puff the Dudley, in which, as I mentioned the other day, he has 
more than the impartial interest of an art-lover. 
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Luave been travelling by rail a good deal of late, and the other day 
discovered the use ‘of the Smoker’s Text-Book, a miniature volume con- 
taining all that the best writers have said in favour of the weed, 
printed with silver type, and published by Hotren. I had long been 
puzzled to find out the object of it—it would be small consolation on 
searching your pockets to find that you had left your cigar-case at 
home, but had not forgotten the book! However, travelling by rail 
the other day,I desired to smoke—but my only fellow-traveller ob- 
jected. ‘Thereupon I drew forth the book and began to read it aloud 


to him. Before I had reached the ninety-third page he was a convert, 


ee, 


| 
: 


| 
| 


| 


and implored me, with tears in his-eyes, to place a cigar between my | 
lips. As arule, I don’t believe in sudden conversions, but this was | 


evidently a genuine case. pa a ; a 
I uave just been looking at a fac-simile of the Prince Imperial’s 


drawing. ‘It looks to me as if His I. H. had merely filled up an out- 
line supplied by somebody else. At the same time, I am bound to say 
I have seen much better drawings by children of his age. What a pity 


it is that “‘a certain personage,” who is: blest with a great proportion | 


of good sense, allows all this nonsense to be written about the child. 


But I suppose that this sort of thing. is mecessary for the happiness of | 


that volatile nation which is 
“ Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.” 
Tuosr who enjoy a Scottish entertainment—thoroughly Scotch from 


beginning to end, like a concertef bagpipes—will be glad to hear that | 


Even those who were not born north 


Mr. Kennepy is im town agaim 
I dropt in at 


of Tweed can appreciate the charm of Scotch melody. 


the Oxford the other evening to see “‘The Enchanted Hash,” about | 


which we have heard so much talk and litigation. Mr. Marsyatt is 
an artist, in the true sense of the word, but I could wish a little more 
taste here and there. The music is still as well done here as ever ; 
and the place is conducted in an orderly and ble way, that 
might be imitated by another establishment of whieh report says that 
all is not conducted on “the square ;” and I am sorry to hear it, in 
the interests of the music-hall cause which I support. 





A DREAM TO DREAM ABOUT. 


I preamt a dream the other night, 
When Slumber’s poppy-chains had bound me, 
Bright memories, and hopes as bright, 
Came crowding in a flock around me. 
I bade adieu to real cares ; 
I gave the slip to solid sorrows ; 
And, buried in that night's affairs, 
I never dreamt about the morrow’s. 


My feeble Fancy, as it seems, 
Is nothing to be very vain of ; 
Yet now and then it brings me dreams 
That I should like to dream again of. 
I reckon, for its own sweet sake, 
This dream of dreams among the number, 
And think it was a shame to wake 
So suddenly from such a slumber. 


I fear my efforts to portray 
The leading features of my vision, 
Like those of Borrom in the play, 
Would lay me open to derision. 
It strikes me though, as rather odd, 
Throughout my speculative scheming— 
That (thanks to Moxrnevs, drowsy god) 
I never dreamt that I was dreaming. 


IN VERDURE CLAD. 


_ Tue Siamese Twins, Jutia Pastrana, Tom Tuvums, and Cuanc— 
in short, all the /usus nature hitherto known are about to be cast in the 
shade—the green shade we may say—by a novelty, which no doubt 
but for the envy of a rival, who has evidently smuggled it away, 
would have been shortly exhibited by its happy owner. What. the 
novelty is will be gleaned frnm the following advertisement :— 
[HE CABMAN who Took a Lady, with a Large Green Chest, from B—— Place, 
B—— Road, on Saturday evening, about five o’clock, and drove round M—— 
et up V—— Grove, to N—— Hill, will b HANDSOMELY REWARDED if he 
can give Stee a TION that will lead to the DISCOVERY of the LADY.— 
: etc. 
No doubt the public bosom swells with anxiety to see such a romark- 
able freak of nature as a lady with a large green chest! 





“Most Music-Ha.t, most MeLancnoty.”—Modern comic songs! 
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| neither more nor less than cowardice to alter 1t, now that its authorship 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. | 


Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Patcrayez, late Fellow of | 
oa te College, Oxford. London and Cambridge: Macmillan | 
an JQ. 

It is astonishing how some people will insist on being literary ! The | 
usual way of beginning the game is by “ editing a collection.” These | 
literary jobbers cover their mental nakedness with warm and well- | 
lined cloaks of patchwork stript from the mantles of others. They | 
take our best writers, steal (thanks to the copyright law) a bit here, | 
borrow a scrap there, or beg permission of a writer or his representa- 
tives to have the profitable use of his brains for a period. Lacking 
ability of their own as vouchers of admission to the Feast of Reason, 
they are content to don white Berlins and stand at the foot of the 
stairs to bellow “Mz. and Mrs. Suetiey!” “Mr. SHakespeare’s 
carriage stops the way!" or, “ Lorp Byron coming down!” It isa 
pitiful ambition, but not an unprofitable. 

Mr. Patcrave made his debit in The Golden Treasury. which, we 
allow, is one of the best selections ever published (for, after all, the 
notes are in very small type, and nobody reads them), but in which 
he had the audacity to alter Sux.ury and mutilate Hoop. The suecess 
of this hea to have attributed to his own merits, not those of 
his authors, for soon after he came before the public with the official 
Guidebook to the International in 1862. There is no necessity to do 
more than briefly remind our readers that the authorities were soon 
so ashamed of it that they dropped it; that it was found that the 
sculptor lauded therein, to the depreciation of every one else, resided 
under the same roof with his critic; and that Mx. Apams, the sculptor, 
in a correspondence in the Atheneum, proved pretty conelusively that 
the writer of the Guidebook had criticised therein works of his which 
he had not seen! 

But this notoriety was a stroke of luck for the Guidebook writer. 
The Saturday, with that extraordinary perversity it sometimes dis- 
plays, selected him as its art-critic. Unscrupulous hitting is a 
recommendation to The Reviler, which has, however, of late—it is not 
difficult to see wiy—been considered of less authority on art than in 
times bygone. It is from The Saturday and elsewhere that the essays 
under notice are reprinted, but they have been “ minutely revised, and 
in some cases almost re-written.”” Why? ‘Tosoften down “ asperities 
of censure, a bias towards which is one of the besetting temptations of 
anonymous literature.’ 

After reading that, few people will, we fancy, care to go further. 
If the asperity of censure was deserved in the first instance, it is 


| 
| 

























is acknowledged. If it was undeserved, what confidence can be 
placed in a critic who can stab in the dark and yet shrink from 
crossing swords in open daylight ? 

Frantic abuse of all sculptors save the fortunate gentleman who 
models under the benign influence of this great critic, and who though 
decidedly above mediocrity is not the only clever sculptor we have, 
characterises these essays in everything that relates to the plastic art. 
On painting they enlarge with a fair amount of technical slang, but 
when the theory comes into practice they prove worth little. In some 
instances praise is so obviously ill-bestowed that we can’t help 
thinking the painters must, at all events, live in the same street with 
Mr. PaLcrave. We argue, from the fact that he is not exclusively 
devoted to one painter only, that Painting does not reside under the 
same roof with her sisters, Sculpture and Criticism. 

Of course as an art-critic our author has got a style d /a Ruskin. 
But it is more inelegant and less pregnant of meaning than Ruskinese. 
Much may, however, be due to the carelessness which allows two 
landscapes to be attributed to Mr. J. P. Knicut, the portrait painter. 

We cordially recommend these pages to our readers. Let them 
peruse them carefully, and they will learn how the columns of an in- 
fluential high-class paper like the Saturday Review may, by a little 
ingenuity, be used for the puffing of a friend at every turn, dp) opos 
des bottes, and the stabbing of reputations by ‘‘asperities of censure, 
a bias towards which” may be looked for im those who do not write 
with stern conscientiousness and earnest purity of purpose—in short, 
those who are morally unfitted to wield an anonymous pen. 


Safe Hands! 


Srerusns, the Head-Centre—or off-his-Head Centre—has declared, 
with a thoroughly Hibernian bull, that he has “left the Government 
of Ireland in safe hands.” The statement is true whether he refers to 
the rule of the island, or those members of his republic who were to 
form his ministry. The latter are in the hands of English jailors, the 
former is administered by the British Parliameat. This compliment 
to the authorities is a peculiarly graceful act on the part of Stzeruzns. 





Tr a man snores loudly, can he be said to be sound asleep ? 
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CARPET KNIGHTS. 


Eaen gallant knight in days gone by, 
So ever say the stories olden, 
Loved one fair maid—of lineage high, 
And hair that was extremely golden. 
He wore her favour on his crest, 
She on her heart his colours carried, 
And when he was with vict’ry blest, 
Why then, as usual, they were married. 


And yet this happy end of life, 
All men acknowledge so delighting, 
Was not attained without much strife 
In tourney ; and no end of fighting. 
Might made the Right in those oldSdays, 
A man was valued for his muscles, 
And maidens gave their smiles and praise 
To those who won in hard-fought tussles. 


But things are changed completely now, 
Our knights are far above such doings, 
A facile tongue, a charming bow, 
Are heralds of successful wooings. 
The man who dances with most grace, 
To Goprrey’s waltzes, ‘‘ Guards” or “‘ Mabel,” 
Will carry off the fairest face, 
And dine at many a lordly table. 


The art of saying nought at all, 
In phrases that are neatly moulded, 
At concert, opera, and ball, ) 
Wins more than all the men of old did. 
It seems a paltry creed to preach, 
But vices that would shame a Ngro, 
If spoken of with gentle speech, 
Will almost make a man a hero. 


Our Kinostey tells us,—fierce is he,— 
Of old “* Teutonic Father-Ages,”’ 
And loves the heroes that we see, 
Go thundering through historic pages, 
And still this unbelieving Year 
Of Grace, smiles at his protestations, 
And if those swells lived now I fear, 
They’d be consigned to convict-stations. 


The greatest knights of ages past, 
Would fitly grace a modern prison, 
They were too rampant far to last, 
And a new epoch has arisen. 
We dance, we flirt, we bet, we smoke,— 
Get on, as some one says, like lava,— 
The rhyme seems almost like a joke, 
We charged the Russ at Balaclava! 


———————=S=lOE™“"_=annSSS=S=_ 
PEACE WORK. 


A pascacE in the Parliamentary Gossip of a cotemporary is a curious 
commentary on the present position of the Reform question :— 

‘‘ Birss your life! it’s nothing like the old Reform Bill time.” So said an old 
reporter. “‘ How!” said his interlocutor. ‘‘ Why,” replied the laudator temporis 
acti, ‘‘ we had to fight our way to our places.” 

Had the old reporter reflected a little he would have remembered a 
time when he could have reached the gallery to take notes of the old 
Reform Bill debates as easily as he can do now. It was not until 
there was war between the public outside and the House that there 
were battles to get into it. Let us hope that our present legislators 
will not push the question @ /’outrance. The opponents of the bill are 
welcome to call it a fragmentary measure if they will only allow it to 


pass in the peace. 





———— 


Tae Watch-Cry. 


Tux cry of The Protestant Watchman and Lurgan Gazette, a publica- 


tion combining Orange intolerance with intolerable dulness, appears to 


be “ past one o'clock and a hazy meaning!” What are we to make of 


the following ? 

WANTED, a MAN to take charge of my BROWN OFFICE. To a competent 
person a liberal salary will be given, etc. 

Is “office” a misprint for “horse,” or does the advertiser mean a 

brown study? Our own Patlander suggests that the Brown Office is 

an office for brown linen, but if so, an ironmaster might as well ca)! 


his office a pig-stys. 
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MUCH VIRTUE IN AN “IFI” 


Lock-keeper :—“ THEY GITS OVER LOOKIN’ DOWN, Y’ KNOW, SIR, OVERBALANCES, AND IN THEY GOES! ’AD A LADY IN Last SunpAyY! - 
Perturbed Passer-by :—“Lapy iN THE LocK! Dear me! How pID IT HAPPEN?” 


Lock-keeper :—‘‘ Wy, YB SEE, SIR, IF LADIES wil] GET ’TOXICATED—(a pause after this unanswerable argument). DDn’T SEEM TO MIND 
. ’ 
it THOUGH. Samp wHEN I PISHED HER OUT AS SHE 8’ POSED SHE WAS FREE 0° THE SPECTACLE-MAKERS’ COMPANY FOR EVER NOW!” 














a 


FROM OUR STALL. ODE TO THE SUN. 
Mr. Feeurer has appeared again as Hamlet, to the high pleasure of By a QUAKER. 
those few intelligent people who consider that refinement of manner 


Tues dost not well, oh! sun, to raise thy rays, 
The sober day to flout with beams like thine, 
Thee put’st to flight morn’s quiet duns and greys, 

And so thee mak’st a shine! 


should not be entirely avoided in the onation of a SHAKESPERIAN 
hero. The fogies will be improved by the contemplation of a per- 
formance that is effective and noiseless, and which has been brought 
out by the actor himself. They will miss some gasping and much 





stamping ; nor will they hear that conventional, guttural tone which, Thee com’st so dizened out in red and gold, 
on the stage, is supposed to indicate affection, affliction, filial love, With garish streamers and a feverish flush ; 
honour, reverence, the fear of kings, the awe of supreme heaven itself, Thee seem’st so like a man ef battle bold, 

hiloprogenitiveness, courage, devotion, and classical scholarship. The modest streamlets blush ! 

t us here, however, assert our nationality. We will back, and the eg ST Ge fll 

stakes shall not be trusted to our own Sportive Prophet Nicnotas— Wh w'like 8 my ° oo ” 
than whom a more amusing old vagabond, though a little given to } aie 26 “i t fave end p ir ‘ 
deferring the production of his famous work on “ Knurr and Spell” Th i ld’et be on ner a APR: & mes 
(can Nicwouas Knurr ? we are certain that he cannot Spell)—we will | C m8 t th . ee that distant hill 
back one British tragedian to make more noise, open his mouth wider, “ae it , idl deg eR = oe t 
and slide further in the pathetic passages, where sliding is required, widdle thy two thumbs! 
than any three Frenchmen living or dead, and we will throw in ——_—_—_____—_—_——- 
Baron Tata, and Beavvattet in Hamlet or any other character, Not doing it by halves. 


SHAKESPERIAN or not, as’ the case may be. ! 
eT : i i ly 
Sropare is still the colonel of conjurers. He is now exhibiting a eaiiai gua nee "Male het h alf given o—- &. ened? S en 


new illusion, which is called in the p e the Miracle of Mecca, ue “Le ” % . 

. Wineat beca port”’ is as yet somewhat infested by the demi-monde, 

or the Marvel of eee = a Manchester-super- | they have entitled Le Centaure. Photolithographic iitustrations, many 

zo oF naeene ¢ <i ° eR 8 al y to a sofa, on which | of them coloured, render it, with the aid of capital letter-press, a 
he reclines. | The gallant colonel—who is always doing something | journal, which (in spite of its semi-human semi-brutal godfather, 

disagreeable to a lady, for the sake of pleasing that cruel creature, the | (Chiron), it is only faint praise to describe as “ not half bad.” 

British takes the sofa from under the lady, and leaves her ’ t 


reclining on the air! There she lies tranquil and easy, with nothing 
near her but space, like a mythol cal nage painted ona ceiling. Sappiz-y Dericient.—Mr. Horsman when he loses his seat for | 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is the Man nment of Mithridates. Stroud at the next election. 
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| 
OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ON THE CORRESPON- 
DENT OF THE “EVENEMENT.” | 


Eprtor,—It has pleased me much to find that those bursts of en- | 
thusiastic loyalty which prompt their uttercr to take a devoted interest 
in a pair of princely boots, or a royal washing bill, and which I had 
supposed to be almost peculiar to my beloved country, are not without 
their parallels on the other side of the Channel. One, Monstzur ADRIEN 
Marx, a writer on the Evénement, has visited the apartments of the | 
Prince Imperial, and he has given the particulars of that visit to the 
world in the columns of his periodical. 

M. Marx is evidently a gentleman of an observing disposition. He 
improves every opportunity, and loses no chance of familiarizing him- 
self with a matter upon which he is evidently not particularly well 
informed—the inner life of infant royalty. Being left to himself for a 
few moments in the Prince’s study, he employs them in taking stock 
of its contents; and his first impression is one of disappointment. The 
worthy soul had formed splendid preconceptions, and he found every- 
thing commonplace : 

‘“ What most struck me was a small bookcase containing the works used for the 
Prince’s studies. I expected to find dictionaries splendidly bound and grammars 
with gilt edges. Great was my surprise to find on the shelves—close to a pair of 
globes—a collection of classical works dog’s-eared and worn.” 

This grievous disappointment suggests a profane reflection. He 
struggles to keep it down, but in vain. He dares to think of his own 
common school-days! And this, in the study of a Prince! 


‘* Despite myself,’”’ (he says.) ‘¢T thought of the old books tied up witha leathern 
strap and swung over the shoulder by the scholars as they left the colleges !” 


| 
| 
The hideous insolence of this reflection is almost too much for him. 
He blushes at his own audacity, and mourns over the imperfection of 
a nature which can permit such profanity amid the surroundings of a 
Prince’s school days. Then he feels better and goes on: 

‘* Before leaving tlfis part of the room I noticed two chairs in front of the table. 
The low one was for the tutor, and the other for his Highness. The seat of the 
master was intact while that of the pupil was slightly deteriorated. The straw 
bottom was ragged at the edges, and the front rungs were worn by the feet.” 

The condescension of his Imperial Highness in deigning to place his 
body upon a straw-bottomed chair is only equalled by the presumption 
of the chair in permitting itself to enter a silent protest (in the shape | 
of deterioration) against the restlessness of its princely occupant. This 
state of things suggests the following profound reflection : 

‘*The calmness of the instructor and the petulance of the pupil are equally true in 
all stages of the social scale !”’ 

Probably the tutor (being more than nine years old) finds it easier to | 
rest his feet on the ground than on the rungs of his chair, and sees no 
occasion to slide off the edge of the seat when he wishes to move. But 
then this is just one of those commonplace considerations which would 
be as much out of place in a Prince's study as eels on a grand walk; 
and having offended once, M. Marx keeps a guard upon his unruly 
little brain. | 

Here is the Prince's writing table: 

“The writing-table, low and full of drawers, was of mahogany, its top covered 
with skin and furnished with a common porcelain inkstand, with pens and rulers of | 
a very democratic appearance.”’ 
But then there may have been a reason for this. It may be that his | 
papa wished to show him how completely a democratic ruler is in the | 
hands of others. Perhaps an aristocratic ruler wouldn’t have stood it. | 

M. Monnier, the Imperial tutor, appears to be one of those pleasant | 
companionable fellows who model their conversation with their pupils 
during off-hours on the style of the tutor in Eyes and no Eyes, and the | 
late Mr. Bartow in Sandford and Merton : 
" “M. Monnier more particularly instructs his august pupil during the walks 
which they take together. The studies at home at the desk are but a small portion 
of the sum total of the instruction which he imparts, and the most profitable | 
lessons «re those given during those quasi-peripatetic(?) lectures. In a wood, forin- | 
stance, he would explain how it is that the lungs feel more at ease in the middle ofa 
fullsupply of oxygen, and point out different plants, giving them their Greek or Latin 
names. If the Prince raised his eyes towards nightfall, the conversation might turn | 
on the stars, so of natural history, geology, chemistry, and mathematics.” | 





No wonder the poor little chap, in endeavouring to avert his gaze from 
anything that may provoke didactic remarks from M. Monnier, turns 
his eyes. from that world which his annoying preceptor renders so ex- | 
ceedingly miserable to him ; and it is hard that when he gazes into the | 
atmosphere under the impression that in doing so he does not suggest | 
2 topic which his tutor can improve upon, that ingenious tormentor 
finds in it (somehow) an excuse for a lecture on geology! 

M. Marx goes on to tell us that the favourite topics of this unfor- | 
tunate child are history and the phenomena of natural science, and the 
predominant traits of his mind are investigation and observation ; and 
he gives us a taste of the manner in which he is in the habit of com- 
menting on the fables of mythology. His tutor is supposed to have | 
told him the story of Cadmus, and from it the Prince draws the 
following moral—certainly an ingenious one for a baby of nine: 


; 





_ **Cadmus,’ said the Prince, ‘is civilization. The dragon is barbarism prevent- 
ing approach to the fountain, which is light. The triumph of Cadmus is that of 
civilization, and the springing up of soldiers who massacre each other is civil war, 
or the agitation of the factions who can never be extirpated from a state.’ ”’ 

This dreadful child exhibits (we are told), “‘a pronounced taste fer 
the arts, he draws and paints without masters, models in clay without 
having taken any lessons, and”’ (oh, bathos!) “ repeats with a finger on 
the piano airs which his ear retains!’ M. Marx goes on to say that he 


_ “took the liberty to felicitate his Highness on his taste for the fine 


arts, and was delighted te find that he had no penchant for newspaper 
writing’’—which is singular inachild of nine! If I did not com- 
pletely sympathize with M. Manx’s intelligent and gentlemanly devo- 
tion to the surroundings of Impcrial babyhood, I should venture to 
express a hope that the Prince had no penchant for newspaper reading 
either. 

** As to the features of the Prince, photography has spread every where his affable 

traits ; but it cannot render his fine clear look, his interesting ; hysiognomy, and 
the exquisite distinction of his whole appearance. In two or three years the Prince 
will be the living portrait of his mother, whose profile he already possesses. ‘This 
anticipation certainly has nothing alarming.” 
I am not, myself, so much surprised at the affability of the traits of a 
little child, as M. Marx appears to be. My experience of children of 
nine is that they are usually a great deal more affable than I could 
wish them to be. Haughty reserve in a baby would be (to my think- 
ing) as agreeable as it is uncommon. But, altogether, it is acharming 
article. SNARLER, 





MAY TIME. 


So long ago? Well time is fleet— 

How soon the year from gloom recovers! 
Another merry Spring we greet, 

And hail the holiday of lovers. 
And here’s the cheery sun again,— 

So pack my traps, most faithful lacquey, 
And find a Bradshaw and a train, 

And buy: a pipe and lots of ’baccy. 


A year ago this very May, 
"Twas just the same delicious weather, 
It really hardly seems a day 
Since down these lanes we rode together ; 
I'd left the law and longed for love, 
I think you doubted my intention, 
The apple- blossoms waved above, 
And what I said I need not mention. 


You looked me through with those grave eyes, 
And knew some answer I expected ; 
You could not bear to hear my sighs, 
But still you trembled and reflected ; 
You said that ‘‘ I was far too good, 
You could but love me as a brother.” 
And when we passed by Burnham Weod 
I think we understood each other. 


You did not want to tie me down, 
And sigh’d, “I wish you'd never met me, 
I know when you get back to town 
You'll very, very soon forget me!’’ 
And then I vow’d, and feigned remorse, 
With,—ah! the old enchantment lingers! 
But when I jump’d you from your horse, 
I kiss’d your tiny, jewell’d fingers. 
And now some moral you must give, 
You'll say, if sweets like these allure us,— 
My motto is, ‘‘ Live while you live,” 
I follow dear old Evicurvs, 
And if examples you would see, 
And feel inclined to have an outing, 
Come down, post-haste, to Abbots Leigh, 
And hear us in the meadow shouting. 


In the Blues. 

We believe that considerable consternation and distress were caused 
in the fashionable circles (of certain areas) by the intelligence that 
Srr Ricwarp Mayne had ordered the police to learn the cut-lass 
exercise. 





Britannia Metal. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that the present rage for an iron-clad 
navy is but anether form of the testimonial mania. The Admiralty 
desires to present Britannia with a “ service of plate.” 
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FASHION AT “THE ZOO.” 


Arthur :— How WovuLp You LIKE THAT, LAURA, TO CANTER DOWN THE 


Row on?” 


Laura :—“ Law, HOW ABSURD you ARR! THE IDEA OF A SILLY CREATURE 


ALL OVER RIDICULOUS STRIPES LIKE THAT!”’ 


a —_ 


MRS. BROWN FORGETS THE KEY. 


I’m sure what the world is a-comin’ to I can’t think, for when I was 
a young woman in service I used to think it a great treat for to get a 
holiday once in two months, or even three, when I got my wages, to 
go shoppin’, a-layin’ of them out to advantage, but none of them 
tuppenny-ha’penny rubbish of bargains for me, as never looks well 


-and crinkles and spots with the least drop of rain, ’cos I’m sure I 


never shall forget that carmelite dress of mine, as was all cockled up 
through only a shower. 

But law bless you now the gals must have their wages once a month, 
as is right enough, and off to spend them just as if the money was 
-a-burnin’ a hole in their pockets, as the sayin’ is. I'm sure when that 
gal of mine come last Tuesday and asked me who was a-comin’ to take 
care of the ’ouse, I stared agin. 

* Take care of the ’ouse,” says I, “ what for?’”’ ‘“’Cos,’’ says she, 
*T heerd P aes say a8 you was a-goin’ out to-morrow, and I thought as 
you wouldn't like to have it left.” 

“ Left,” says I, “‘ Why ever should it be left? Wherever are you 
a-goin’ to?’”’ “Oh, it’s my day out,” says she. 

says, ‘I suppose as the next day'll do as well for you.” “No,” 
says she, “ I’m a-goin’ to be bridesmaid to a young lady as is goin’ to 
be married.” 

I says, “Saran Jane, don’t talk that rubbish about bridesmaid to a 
young lady, as you means no doubt some one on your own spear of 

ife as you didn’t ought to be ashamed on; but,” I says, “ of course if 
it’s a weddin’ as you're a-goin’ to you must go,” as is the same thing as 
a berryin’ and can't be put off. 

I was put out I must say, for Brown he was a-goin’ to be late that 
night, and I'd promised for to go up as far as Wardour-strect, for to 

drink tea with Mus. Cuaxcton, as is niece to Mus. Cuapwicx, and 
settled comfortable in the second-hand furniture line, as is a good 
match for her through bein’ left a orphan and brought up at one of 
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| A REMONSTRANCE. 


From A Practica Youna Man. 


That I do not my passion declare ! 
Are you, too, I wonder, surmising 
Why I still remain silent, ma chére ? 
I will tell you the whole truth sincerely, 
Only pray do not call me unkind— 
Indeed, I could love you most dearly, 
But Love is not utterly blind! 


You have numberless graces of feature, 
You would make me = bonny young bride ; 
But remember, my elegant creature, 
There is something to think of beside! 
| For beauty—we each of us know it !— 
Quite turas up her nose at the boast, 
That when unadorned—stupid poet !— 
Adorned she is really the most! 


So I hear it is really surprising 
| 
| 


| Romance may be charmingly pleasant, 
Still Love’s unsubstantially light, 
There's a future as well as a present, 
Which may not be equally bright ! 

If we were but a trifle short-sighted, 
| Our mistake we might troublesome find ; 

Indeed, I should be most delighted, 

But Love can’t afford to be blind! 

| 


Just give but a moment’s reflection, 
And at once you will certainly see, 
If we were to indulge this affection, : 
How exceedingly foolish ’twould be! 
Just think for a moment: no carriage, 
No money for milliner’s bills! 
| Love’s endurance I would not disparage, 
| But there might be a clashing of wills! 


| Domesticity’s very delightful, 
But its dark side I still can discern ; 
The sweetest may sometimes be spiteful, 
And sugar to vinegar turn ! 
And now that I’ve dared to unfold you 
So frankly the whole of my mind, 
Don’t you think I was right when I told you 
It would ne’er do for Love to be blind? 





them workin’ schools, as is no doubt good places, though I can’t say as 
her work as she put into Brown’s shirts was any great things. 

I can’t a-bear to be worse than my word with any body, and ’avin’ 
promised Mrs. Cuar.ton, felt as go I must, soI gets Mrs. Portiock 
for to come in and look arter the house, as is a steady woman though 
deaf as a beadle, as the sayin’ is, though I’m sure the beadle wasn’t 
deaf where I did used to go to church when a gal, for he’d hear a 
smile among them charity boys as sharp as a lynx, though in general 
he brought his cane down on the wrong head, and would even make 
the minister look up through the crash; not asI holds with hittin’ 
boys over the head with three-quarters of a hour sermon as is beyond 
their comprehensions. 

I says to that gal of mine, ‘‘ You be in at eleven at the uttermost, 
and let Mrs. Portiock go home, and you needn’t set up if I’m not in 
by then,”’ for Brown he’d promised he’d try and come for me through 
a-goin’ to adinner at Paddington, as had the key. 

I must say as I shouldn't care for to live among them second-hand 
things as lumbers up the place, and I should say harboured the dust 
let alone other things, but Mrs. Cuariton she seemed happy enough, 
and I must say I never see a more bountiful tea laid out, not as it’s a 
meal as ever I takes much with through not a-seemin’ natural. 

CuArR.LToN, he’s a good-natured man though a widderer, with a 
grown-up daughter as is a fright and looked scornful on her father’s 
wife, but had a party there as she was precious sweet on, though he 
didn’t seem to see it. 

Well, we was all very pleasant over tea, and Mr. CHartrton says to 
me, *‘ Mrs. Brown, mum, was ever you at The Oxford?’ I says, 
** Bless you no, though I know’d a young gentleman as were brought 
up there, and a nicer young man I never knew, though he did break 
his mother’s heart through a-runnin’ in debt, ard then emigratin’.” 
So CHaxton, he says, a-laughing as is his way, “I don’t mean the 
College, I means the Concert Hall, as is splendid and the music down- 
right lovely, as youcan sit and listen to a-takin’ on your refreshments.” 
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“Well,” I says, “I did go to one of them places once, where I was 
that treated as I never shall forget, and as to the company the least 
said is the soonest mended as the sayin’ is.’ So Cwarutron he said 
as we'd better go, and Mrs. Cuarttron were agreeable, and so was his 
daughter and the young man as she was a-tryin’ to hook, for I can’t 
use no other word, 

We took it very leisure to The Oxford, as is only in Oxford-street, as 
you might natral expect to find it. Cuanrtron, he paid, and we all 


went in as is a beautiful entrance and a noble room certainly as might | 


do for a church, as Cuaruton said he remembered it well a old inn 
yard; so I says ‘‘ What changes there is in this world to be sure as 
them as is gone wouldn’t know the place if they was to come back.” 

I must say as I wasn’t sorry for to hear Cuartron orderin’ of re- 


freshments, for though I don’t take much I like a somethin’ after. 
walkin’, and was glad as we got nice seats up near where the singers | 


was at a nice little table as just held us through me bein’ a little deaf 
one side. 

They do sing wonderful to be sure, and I nearly died a-laughin’ 
about a party as was shet out of his own ’ome by his good lady in the 
pourin’ rain through not a-comin’ in till two in the mornin’, as is 
disgraceful ’ours for any one let alone a married man to keep, as was 
the ruin of young Green, with a mother and five sisters on his ’ands, 
as might have done well in the paintin’ and grainin’ line, only took 
to sing songs and low company, as brought him to the hulks afore he 


~ know’d where he was. 


I never see anythin’ more lovely than the way as the ladies was 
dressed, as come on first one by one, and then all in a ’eap, and sung 
wonderful, sometimes one and then another, as others seemed for to 
be interruptin’, and then they all hollar together and the fiddles 


| a-playin’, and I don’t know what thcy wouldn’t have done, for they 


was a-gettin’ very wild, only there was a party as stood in front as 
looked like a schoolmaster to me, and kep’ a-shakin’ a little stick at 


' ’em as kep’ ’em in order, not as I should like for to be treated that 
_ way myself, as would aggravate my temper. 


I don’t think as ever I did enjoy myself more, but was a-thinkin’ as 
time was a-gettin’ on, and must be in by eleven in case Brown 
shouldn’t turn up, but they all said as he’d be sure to come, so we 
stopped for to see them ’Ungry dancers, 

Well, afore they begin the musicianers come down by the side 
where we was a-settin’ and began for to tune up. There was a party 
closc to me as blowed a big brass thing, as CHARLTON called a trom- 
bone, I don’t think as ever I did hear, such a thing to roar. Why 
bulls is bleatin’ lambs to it. 


I says to myself, “I can’t a-bear this through my deaf ear,’’ but | 


didn’t like for to make no complaints through there bein’ a crowd all 


- round me a-lookin’ at the dancers, as was no doubt wonderful, and I 


expected for to see their legs fly off their bodies every instant, but that | 


trombone kep’ a-blazin’ away into my ear till I was very nigh mad, and 


- a drum was a-bangin’ away like wild. At last I ups and I says, ‘ I can’t 


stand thisnolonger. Now, young man, you be quiet with that roarin’ 
beast of yourn;”’ but if he didn’t blow louder than ever right in my 
face, till I ketches up my umbreller and shoves it slap into the horn; 
if you'd heerd the yell as there was. Cuanrtton ketches hold on me 


and says, “Are you mad?” and forced me down, and there was a - 
reg’lar tumult, and up comes a party and says I was a-disturbin’ the — 
“ Well,” I says, ‘‘I may be, but you can’t say as I begun it, | 


peace. 
for I'm sure that ’orn ’as nearly blowed my ’ead off.”’ 


Parties hollars, ‘‘ Turn her out,’’ and Miss CHARLTON says as I was | 


a disgraceful old thing. Well, that did aggravate me, and I says, “I 
won't ’ave no words; but,” I says, “if you please, I’d rather go, 


' through not bein’ used for to be spoke to like that.” 


I was rather short with the Cuarttons, as kep’ gigglin’, and no 


| sooner gets into the street than I gets into a ’bus, as took me to the 


Regency Circus, where I just caught the Clapham. I hadn't no_ 


idea how late it was till I heard it strike eleven by the Horseguards, 
and was all of a fidget through ’avin’ said as I'd be ’ome by then, as 
must have been full half-past when I got to our door. 

"Ammer, ’ammer, knock, knock, that I did; but, law bless you, I 
might as well ’ave knocked at the parish church. I says, “‘ Whatever 
can be the matter? that girl can’t sleep like that,” and just then if 


_ that old brute GreenuILt, as lives next door, didn’t open his window 


and throw a jug of cold water slap over me, and pretended next 


_ morning as he thought it was boys a-larkin’. 


_ 


I was drippin’ wet, and in the shock I hollars “ Murder! Fire!” and 
up comes the police, and if he didn't take and spring his rattle, and 


all the police in the neighbourhood come a-runnin’, and it’s a mercy 


as they didn’t bring the engines. 

Well, the police wasn’t over civil, and one on ’em said he’d bust in 
the door. ‘No,’ I says, “you won’t. I don’t hold with bustin’ it 
in — as it's been fresh painted too.”’ So they walks off in a huff. 

shivered as I stood through the duckin’ as I'd had, and kep’a-tryin’ 
to warm myself a-walkin’ up and down, and 'eard it strike one when 
who should come up but Brown, as hadn’t got the key, and if he didn’t 


say as I'dsaid as I’d bring it and wait for him at Mus. Cuariton’s, as I _ 


eee er ececereceneseereneennesesecienrenenserosemeeenentonienemiaiociagensanee® } 


FUN. 


can take my davy as I never did; but T see as he'd turned the corner the 

least bit, as the sayin’ is, so wouldn't have no words; but he made short 

work of it, for he took and broke a pane of glass in the kitchen-winder, 

and got in and opened the door; and if there wasn't that owdacious 

gal in her bed a-pretendin’ as she'd been fast asleep and never heard 
| nothin’, as was only her spite through me a-makin’ her come home by 
eleven, as I give her warnin’ on the spot. 

What aggravated me most was Brown when I told him in the 
mornin’ about old GreenniLu givin’ me a duckin’, if he didn’t laugh 
_like mad and say, “Serve you right for not a-takin’ the key,” and 
| Said as it wouldn’t be fair to send the gal away, as had only obeyed 
| orders, and was no doubt a ’ecavy sleeper, as_pr'aps, after all, is right, 

but I'll take very good care to give old Guegnuit a bit of my mind, 
and when next I goes out I'll take the key. 


| A NOTTY QUESTION. 
Dear Fun.—Lcook here! What do you think, dpropos of the 
* Pec-U- 
Niosity of Nottingham,” 
| of the following suggestion for a parody? The air, of course, is 
| _Kafoozle-um, and the lines might be sung by fhe unseated member : 


| In Nottingham, as I’ve been told, 
Electors have been bought ard sold 


| Within the memery of the old- 


est citizen, Methusa/am. 
| So, if you don’t a hearing give, 
| I'll clear the platform as [ live, 
| And (leaving out the expletive) 


| You'll see how I can use a lamb. 


| (Chorus of dambs.) 


You can use a lamb, can use a lamb, &c., 
So ought to make your way there! 


I need only hint that the refrain may be varied by supposing the 
Committee to inquire, “ Who's a lamb ?” or by making the electors 
‘abuse a lamb,” or the special constables “contuse a lamb.”” There! 


| Take it with my blessing. eon . 
OHN PaRRY-DyY. 


} 


| Answers to Correspondents. 





| R.B., Ayr.—Nothing on earth could induce us to use that old joke about 
_ head-scenters, and we don’t think anything in Ayr will 

J. P., Farington.—You send us a joke of a ghost, but we can’t seea 
ghost of a joke in it. 

P. D. J., Liverpool, asks, “‘ When is a man like a racer?’’ When he 
jumps . the conclusion that a joke about “taking a-fence’’ is new and 
original, /— 

A 'TOBACCO-STOPPER complains that his friends don’t laugh at his jokes, 
of which he sends samples. We trust he will look upon us as a friend. — 

E. W.—Your lines about a shrew won't do. What shall we do with 
them? Send them as a dead letter to the postmaster of Shrewsbury. __ 

Fonp or Fun.—The hero of your poem, who is described as “looking 
| for his boots,’’ was on the same sort of errand as you on this occasion. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself “yours faithfully,’’ with no sig- 
nature, says we have ‘done him the favour to adopt some of his sugges- 
tions.” Judging from the way in which he signs himself we suppose he is 
Nobody, in which case he is right. aN at: 
| _E. C., Timperley.—Why are your lines like “ the soldier tired ‘’’ Because 
_ they halt at every opportunity. : 
| EF. W.E., Sheerness.\—We can't insert a second answer to a riddle even 
from Sheerness-cessity. 

Momus Repivivus has apparently been so recently restored to life he 
has not yet got his wits about him. 

Mepium.—Your wicker’d attempt at a joke has very properly been con- 
signed to another basket—the waste-paper basket. 

J. T.—“ Reform” should begin at home, like charity. Your verses on 
Reform want reforming altogether. ; 

R. C., Everton.—The number of letters you address to us will, we are 
sure, Jargely swell Mx. GLADSTONE’s surplus, but they'll be the death 
0 


us! 

J. H., “*H.M.S. .’—Thanks for your good-tempered note, but we 
can see that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Ship” is not, in your case, Authorship. 

J. D., Isle of Wight.—We can see no point in the verses, exeept'a parely 
mathematical point, #.e., “ that which hath no magnitude.”’ 

The author of “‘ Spirit-rapping”’ is informed that the MS. wants spirit 
and isn’t worth a rap. ' e 

J. E. C., Edinburgh, says “he has enclosed some ideas.” He has no 
more right to do so than Lorp Brown ow had to enclose Berkhampstead 
—they are quite common-places. 

Declined ‘with thanks—-W. L. M., Atherstone; L. B. wh J. Py Prim- 
rose-hill; A. A. L. M.; J. D., Swansea; E. H. L.; W. McG., Bsq.,.” 
park ; D. G., Dalkeith ; J. G. H. L.; J. M., Dublin ; H. B., Antrim; 
Celebs; J. L. P.; G. L., Stoke-on-Trent. 
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TAKEN AS 


ODE TO AN OUTLAW. 


(From Brooxs’s.) 
A1ir,—Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 


Bos Lows, this Easter wind 
Is hardly so unkind 
As thy late attitude. 
In sooth, what does it mean ? 
For, Bos, thou art not n, 
Although thou canst be rude. 


Why please the bitter fry 
Of Tories with a shy 
At principles forgot ? 
Though thou at Labour carp, 
With sting <o rashly sharp, 
Are yotes remembered not ? 


Why, Lows, not Lower, a prosegui nolle ? 
Though friendship 03 feigning, is party mere folly ? 
Come down to tke front again, Box, and be jolly. 











A Treasonable Game. 
An officer of high standing in the army is about to be tried by Court 
Martial in the garrison of Dublin for having, while playing a game of 
pool, called out in a loud voice, ‘‘ Up with the Green |!’ 





UN-SHELLFISH PEOPLE. 


Last week Rip Van Winkle was being played simultan 
three Li and three Manchester theatres, setcetting to ci my 3 


. If this be true, the Dicky Sams must be fond of taking the: 
| winklo by the bea” " — 
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IT OUGHT TO BE. 


Miss Tilly (to Captain Marmoset, who had just apologised for “depriving her of the lead"’):—“ Don’t mmnTIoN IT, I Bec! I HAVE QUITE 
,GOT OVBR IT ALREADY 


7? 








7 — -- 


An Alarming Announcement! 
Here’s a wicked wretch! Just read this advertisement: 


A PERSON is desirous of meeting with One or more CHILDREN in CHARGE 
who has _ had fore. The situation is most healthy, near the sea, and 
close to rai‘, West of Brighton. Reference, &c., &c. 
This ‘‘ person ”"—and well may he call himself by that odious title !— 
is not only anxious to gloat over the spectacle of several little children 
in the custody of the myrmidons of justice (a spectacle at which from 
hig own confession he has assisted several times already), but he hints 
horrible distinctness at the proximity of sea and railway, which 
offers such fine: opportunities for the destruction of the poor young | 
things, with a choice of death by land or water. After all, it may be | 
only the advertisement of some amiable creature who wishes to have | 
the care of the young—but then he, or she, should begin by having a | 
care of the English tonguc. 


Taking his Pick. 

At a late race-meeting in France, says the Court Journal, an English 
pickpocket had the impudence to relieve several sergens de ville of their | 
watches. It is rumoured in fashionable circles that on his return to 
town he expressed to his friends his belief that his victims were called 
sergens de veal, because they looked like policemen bound in calf! 





A Capital I-dea. 


Tue writer of an autobiography is clearly justified in making the | 
widest possible departures from the truth, for it is notoriously incor- | 
rect in writing about oneself to make use of a /itt/e i (little lie). 





NOTICE.—Now ready, the Ninth Half-Yearly Volume of FUN, being | 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES. 
Magenta cloth, 48. 6d. ; post free, 5s. 






London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phoenix Works, St. Andrew’s Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the rietors) b ) BAKE 
at 80, Fust-ouest, BG detaren, May 5, 186f. = si So aces - 
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A ssSsesesssssstssss-setnsentennnene 


THE COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER IN THE LONDON STREETS. 


‘ —) 4 ~ 7." i e . ® " 
ee HILOSOPHER am I! My mind is bent on good for all mankind. I lead a gentle life ; 
For I refuse to tread on worms (except on advantageous terms), and never beat my wife. 
I boast a love that would embrace my brethren of the human race (myself of course in chief) ; 
And often when I’m passing by a starving wretch I give—a sigh, because it’s some relief! — 
But yet the public won’t applaud; and when I take my walks abroad I don’t a look engage, 
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(make a little tin and) benefit my age. 


"Twas thus one day—I won’t say when—I sought the busy haunts of men—I mean a quict stree! 
’ ° r 7 . . 
That from the Strand’s incessant roar leads down to Thames’s slimy shore. 
chance to meet . 
Two shabby individuals, who, the sage by inward instinct knew, were vagrant acrobats ; 


were shocking hats. 
And after them did shambling come a man who bowed beneath a drum, and wore about his chin 
Tied with a kerchief gay with stripes, a seedy recdy row of pipes, whereon a strident din 


listeners win. 


i But, ah, ee = were too unkind. No housemaid peeped from o’er the blind to see what she 
¢ could hear ; 
; My, No urchin (though he piped amain) displayed his pleasure at the pane; no shoe-black lingered 
: WHA! near, 
: WEA | No errand-boy, no idle cad—not e’en a telegraphic-lad, so certain to delay! 
a era ||| No head from any window popt; no passing traveller turned or stopt. In fact, none passed 
a a8 AT | that way. 
3 ae | Hi "Twas ig note the wistful look that up and down the street he took, and at cach casement 
| SSR > 
-s nh | | “‘ Alas,”” methought, “ unhappy elf! I feel for you—since I myself to catch the public eye 
a Sh Have written many, many books, in which nc single creature looks,” and so for sympathy, “‘ why, 
. | NTH It zooks, I’ll audience be!” said I! 
wy They pause! Their greasy coats they doff, and take their battered castors off, and lay them on 
the ground 


behold. 


For though their living plainly they are making in a “ wriggler way,” ’tis in precarious sort ! 
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And when one stood upon his head, I philosophically said, ‘* Alack, and so do I!”’ 


0 ee he 
pepe 
a 
« 


billiard-bald ! 
Till, when his rhyme has proved a frost, and all his better days are lost like an imprudent bet, 


life he press his suit, he’ll not hirsuter get. 
The tumblers balanced! 





A pole served them to do the trick; but I came always to a stick in what I strove to do. 

RUNES ‘ Yet, ah! poor chaps, with baggy knees, and shoulders round as any cheese that calls itself a Dutch, 

SS Nae Their balancing was all in vain, because their figures, it was plain, did not amount to much. 
7 er Ah! me, a balance much avails, and he who’s born beneath The Scales need boast no fishy lot. 
Oh! better far than birth (although some, under Government, we know, have sterling merit got) 
} Yea, better, better far than rank—cabs from Mile End to old St. Panc-ras Church—a balance at 
the bank, a locker full of shot ! 
Long time I watched their antics quaint. Were I a painter (which I ain't) I would portray 
; same the pair ; 
{ d caits ~=—-—_. How each the other “indiwiddle”’ by head, arm, leg, waist, back, or middle, suspends on 
: a high in air; 
: How one contrives by twist and stoop to coil himself into a hoop, like that by schoolboy rolled, 
t While t’other, who his bent discerns, promotes his comrade’s wheel by turns,—this generous, that bowled! 
On these contortions wonder-fraught I could have pondered, mused, and thought, no doubt the livelong day : 
Aye, and the world would, by-and-bye, have been the better for’t if I had made a longer stay. 
But seeing him who beat the drum, as if he were expecting some remuneration, towards me come,why, then, I—went away! 








They laugh to scorm my wisest words: the insult in this way incurred’s enough to sour a sage, 
Though I have toiled their praise to win, and pushing on through thick and thin, have tried to 


’T was there my 


Their legs in muddy tights were cased, and torn greatcoats their shoulders graced ; their hats 


He made at intervals, on high casting a speculative eye, to see if his wild melody did any 


Beside the drum, who now awakesa livelier, shriller pipe, and makes the parchment loudly sound. 
And then the two in tights and spangles contort their limbs in various tangles, most fearful to 


Alas! poor, empty,jhungry chaps, they need no twist—except perhaps the bread that's so enrolled; 


Aye! though I see each bounding brother is able to support the other, he can’t himself support. 
To keep themselves by postures, stiff they'll find the job; how easy if imposture were their forte! 


They vaulted. At the sight I sighed, and thought how my ambition vied to scale the vaulted sky. 


I noted the relentless stones that luckless tumbler’s cranial bones had sorely scrubbed and galled : 
Thus trouble with my dome of thought has such sad devastation wrought I'm downright 


For, oh! the hapless wight who wooes dame Fortune, or the fickler Muse, may in her service fret 


This (with more kicks than praise, to boot) will of his headwork prove the fruit :—though all his 


That was more than ever I in days of yore could bring my matters to! 


A Noble Setting. 
Tue Orchestra stated the other day 


bearing the royal cipher, as a proof of the pleasure his majesty derived,” &c. &c. 
We have always heard that Vicron EmMANveEL was energetic and 
active, but did not think he could find time to employ himself in this 
brilliant fashion. Whatever the device on the pin may be it is evident 
that he is not “‘a royal cipher.”’ 





VOL. IIk 





** Jael has been presented with a pin set in diamonds by the King of Italy, and | 





| 
| Head-Centrement. 

“Eh, mon ami!” said the Maravuis pe Borssy to his sympathizing 
guest, the Head-Centre Steruens, “‘and what do you think of the 
‘chains that my countrywomen are throwing round their own in- 

fatuated heads r’’ 

“T really think, Monsrevr te Maravis,” replied the fearless 
Fenian, ‘‘that the dear creatures are nearly as Bensiton’d as the 
| blindest among the decrepit children of bloated Britannia.” 
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The late debate showed that the Liberal side wanted some such 


A CROQUET PHANTOM. 


we, les e here a little, go to chicken and Moselle ; 

tk a and when you want me let them ring the luncheon 
bell. 

’Tis the plaee, and int 

Where I first met Amy TuoxnTON, 

Amy Tuornton! I can see her, with her mallet raised to strike, 

And her little foot placed deftly in the attitude I like. 


Many a morning when the dewdrops had been chased away by dawn, 
Did I look on AMY THORNTON moving slowly o'er the lawn. 


he greensward as of old the hoops are stuck, 
and I voted her a “‘ duck.” 


Many a morn I saw her tresses fairly floating on the wind, 
And I blessed her for her chignon as it lightly hung behind. 


Then about the lawn I wandered, with my Amy “doing spoons,” 

And I made a heap of sonnets, full of “loves” and “stars” and 
“moons.” 

In the spring the lawn was shaven close as any lawn could be, 

In the spring my youthful fancy lightly turned to Amy T. 


And I said, “ Bewitching Amy, tell me ’mid this croquét play, 
Shall we go through life together, as we went through hoops to-day ?’ 


Then she turned with eyes whose splendour seemed to shoot one 


through and through, , 
“Tf I find no richer suitor, why then I'll put up with you.” 


Many a morn we played together, while my friends did nought but 
scoff, 
Till she played “ loose eroquét”’ with me, and began to “take two off.” 


O my Amy, reptile-hearted, so to put me in a fix, ' 
O the horrid hoops and mallets! O the wretched balls and sticks! 


Falser than the falsest partner in the middle of a game, 
Missing two hoops in succession, and incensed at bearing blame. 


It is well to wish thee happy, croquét games with me were sweet, 
Can you love a man whose mallet only hits his clumsy feet ? 


Yet it shall be. You will lower to the level of his play, 
And the distance of your croquéts will be lessen’d day by day. 


With my intellectual optics I look scorn upon your game, 
Get thee to thy feeble ‘‘ duffer’’—well he merits such a name. 
* 


* a * * 


Hark, my laughing cousins call me, and I leave the fatal place, 
While from lawn and garden slowly fades the faithless Amy’s face. 


Coton Galkh, 


By THE SAUNTERER IN SOOIETY. 


NWARDS! is 
the cry of the 
Reformers. 
The Bill has 


survived the 
amendment of 
Lorp Gros- 
VENOR, and the 
battle over it 
hereafter will 
be a fair “ Re- 
form,” or “No 
Reform”’ fight, 
without any 
ambushes for 
the shifty to 
skulk behind. 
So the Consti- 
tution will be 
amended, and 
the British 
Lion will have 
a mane pro- 

rly trimmed 
—at all events, let us hope so: for the measure min oven now be 
virtually upset in Committee. I have noted down the names of the 
thirty-thres Adullamites, and shall keep my eye on their future con- 
duct. Ifthey don’t behave better between now and next election, I 
shall not fail to remind their constituents of the Cave. I am glad to 
see, by the way, that Bexnwat Oszoune is seeking a return to Parlia- 
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ment. 
debating as his. There was no “go’’ about most of the speeches in 


support of the Ministry ; and B. O.’s humour would have stood the 
Treasury benches in good stead. Whatever one feels as to his political 
opinions, there is no doubt of his gallantry—he never hesitates to come 
forward and defend even an opponent when he is unfairly pressed by 
numbers. ; 

THERE were some good speeches on the last nights of the debate. 
Lowe’s was masterly in the extreme, and GLADSTONE's was one of his 
finest, and that is saying a good deal. DiskaELI was not up to the 
mark—can that splendid intellect be overclouded by the coming gloom 
of the Upper House? It will bea sad time for him when he sits there 
and has time to recall the past, while some aged peer is recling off 
platitudes. One of us, a literary man, he has won his coronet by the 
furce of a gigantic intellect, that hired itself to fight on the wrong 
side, after volunteering brilliantly on the right. I wonder if Browy- 
ina’s “ Lost Leader” is meant for him ? 

Tur Old Water Colour does not advance this year. WaAtker has 
but one picture, so has Burton; Birxet Foster has two, Watson 
four. But Cart Haac comes out strongly, and Boycr, Reap, Git- 
BERT, NAFTEL, LUNDGREN, and Hunt are fairly represented. SMa t- 
FIELD seems to be a little below his late standard ; and Suietps doeg 
not altogether succeed in one of his pictures. Lamont and Jounson, 
new associates, send works that ably support the credit of the Old 
Society. Yet, on the whole, there is no advance to be noted here as 
there isin the New. On the contrary, there is, if anything, a little 
falling off. I am truly grateful to say that Mr. Jones has only 
inflicted two of his ill-drawn and poorly-conceived works on us. ‘lhe 
Spoon bonnets have gone out, and crinoline is condemned ; when is 
the Jonegs-fashion likely to give place to some taste, if not more 
rational, at all events more pleasant? By the time these lines are in 
my readers’ hands the Royal Academy will be open, but as I haven't 
seen the pictures I will (having a salutary recollection of the exposé 
of a certain guide-book-writer), abstain from criticising them. There 
can be no harm, however, in mentioning that in spite of anticipations 
to the contrary, the rejections have been numerous, the Academicians 
having sent large canvases, if few. 

THE magazines are not more than ordinarily brilliant this month. 
I haven't seen the Argosy, and one or two others yet, the princely 
salary of a Saunterer even not admitting of his buying a// the maga- 
zines that are published. The best thing in the Cornhill is Miss 
Epwarps’s illustration to “‘The Claverings;” but some lines of Car- 
TAIN CAMEKON’S are, to say the least, interesting. In Zemple Lar, 
good as usual, there are some charming lines, *“‘Meorum Finis Amorum.” 
Our good friend, London Society, is a little overdone with antiquarian 
lore, which is not lightened by the attempt to make it jocose and easy, 
and an illustration called “The Opera Box” is quite unworthy of the 
*“‘fashionable”’ magazine. Can any one tell me what the small cut on 
the first page is intended for? But there’s a capital article on a police- 
van by James GREENWOOD. The mention of his name reminds me 
that articles after his style are appearing ‘in the Quiver, and in one of 
them the writer states that “a Night in a Workhouse” is eminently 
popular with the very poor—a sign that it is truthfully written. But 
the passage in these papers to which I would especially refer is this :— 

“In St. Giles’s at this moment there are hundreds of pale-faeed women making 

soldiers’ shirts, for which they are paid 25d. each, out of which they must spend a 
farthing for needles and thread. Seeing that millions are voted yearly tor the 
maintenance of the army, the government contracts eught not to be so tramed as 
to cause this grinding down of the industrious poor.” 
Is there no Member of Parliament who will ask a question or two in 
the House to throw a light on this? The most ardent aavocate of re- 
trenchment would not seek to cut down the Estimates if this is the 
price of economy. But I fear the gold voted to cover the expense is 
hammered out very thin at the edges where these poor wretches work, 
but is allowed to be a little thicker where it touches bigger fulk. It 
is, in a word, not the amount but the way in which it is expended! 

I was not an enthusiastic admirer of PatMExKsTon’s politics, though 
I admired him thoroughly as an English gentleman and minister. But 
I am amused, and perhaps a little disgusted at the way in which the 
men who always opposed and disparaged him have, in the late debate, 
overpraised and exalted him. One might almost fancy he, and not 
Disrak.t, was “the leader of the ‘lories.” I should like to know who 
Mr. Ratpu Dutron is, that he should know so much more of the 
deceased Premier’s opinions than his late colleagues, and what is “the 
highest authority” that arms a Liberal-Conservative (that living con- 
tradiction in terms) against the Ministry. At any rate, even the 
a ey: ae ot re ee political genius of Mr. 

UTTON, Cannot possi what his lordship’s opini ont 
bill would be. po y p's opinion of the prese 








AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE. 


J OLLYBOY, who has been rather knocked out of time by too much 
gaiety and conviviality, has been entirely cured by a course of stay- 
at-home-ceopathy. 
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LOVE’S MARTYR. 


ProLocue.—Apartment in Lady Belmour’s Mansion. 


Enter TReve.yan and Epiru. é 
TREVELYAN.—Edith, you are my daughter! 
Epita.—And you my fond papa! (They weep. ) 


TreveLyan.— Notwithstanding the magnificence of my name, which 
was selected, at an early age, from the Minerva press, I am but Lady 
Belmour’s steward ! 

Epitu.—And I, notwithstanding the ditto of my ditto, which was 
dittoed, at an early ditto, from the ditto ditto, am but her companion! 
Enter Mus. Spricains. 

Mrs. Spriccins.—Which my Lady is a kickin’ of her bucket, as 
the sayin’ is; and hours is the word, so I will keep me awake, make 
some coffee, as is a drink I holds with, and keeps one's eyes open, as 
crowbars is a fool to. (Prepares coffee.) 

Enter Lavy Frora Vernon and Manion. 

Lavy Fora (muses).—My name was taken from a “ Friendship’s 
Offering.”’ 

Manion (her daughter).—And mine from an “‘ Affection’s Tribute!” 

Epitu.—Lady Flora! Marion! I love you both, and would be on 
intimate terms with you. 

Lavy }*'.—Really, Miss Trevelyan! You are only Lady Belmour’s 
steward’s daughter; and though we respect you, we cannot yield our 
affection on demand. 

Epitu.—Oh, how cruel! ( Weeps.) 

Enter Reperave, @ Solicitor. 

REDGRAVE (muses).—To a “‘ Devotion’s Sacrifice’’ I am indebted for 
my appellation. But no matter. I have come to say that Lady 
Belmour has made a will, leaving everything to Marion Vernon— 
disinheriting her nephew, Paul Ryland, who is her heir-at-law. (At 
least, it wasn’t quite this, but this will do.) (EZxeunt Omnes.) 

Enter TREVELYAN. 

Trevetyan.—Ha! Paul Ryland disinherited. And he owes me 
twenty thousand! Quick! the laudanum! (Pours laudanum into 
coffee-pot.) This will cause Mrs. Spriggins (whose name was certainly 
not selected from the “‘ Minerva Press,’’) to sleep soundly, so that I 
can obtain access to Lady Belmour's room, murder her, and secure the 
will, (Exit, like a bad man, as he is.) 

Enter Mrs. Spricerns. 

Mrs. S.—Now for my coffee, as is a drink I holds with. 

(Drinks it, and falls asleep.) 
Enter Evttn. 

Epitu.— Mrs. Spriggins asleep! ‘Then I[ will keep awake. 

(Lakes coffve, and falls asleep.) 
Enter TREvVELYAN (like a bad man, as he is). 
(Edith wakes, and sees him enter Lady Belmour’s room.) 

Epitu.—Ha! my papa! Gracious goodness me, how awful! 

(Screams heard from Lady B.'s room.) 
Enter the Household, in dressing-gowns. 
Tue HovusenoLp.—We heard screams! 
Enter SomEenovy. 

Somesopy.—Lady Belmour is murdered! 

Evexy OnE (except Evitu.)—Then you are the murderess ! 

(£xit Evirn, very quickly. Tableau of every one, except Edith.) 
ACT I.—Lvelyn’s Studio at Hampstead. 


(Paut Rytanp, Repcrave, and many others, discovered, having their 
portraits painted by Frank Morpavunt.) 

Morpavunt.—Ryland, has it ever struck you as remarkable that all 
our friends—Arthur, Evelyn, yourself, myself, Sir Charles Ormond, 
and Redgrave, should have been christened from a silk-bound 
almanack of thirty years ago ? 

RyLanp.—Never. 

Moxrpavnt (aside).—Supercilious puppy ! 

Ry.tanp.— Where is Evelyn's wife ? 

Moxpaunt.—She never appears. She never leaves the boudoir of 
the artist’s wife, which will form the scene of the third act. 

Rytanp.—Then I will remain until the third act. 

Morpaunt.—Courageous creature! You over-estimate your powers 
of endurance. 

Enter Mrs. Morpvavnr. 

Mrs. M.—Pickles. All serene. No flies. Walker. Also Slap-bang. 

Likewise Over-the-left. And How’s-your-poor-feet ? 
Enter Str Cuoar.tes Ormowp. 
Sre C.—Come, all of you, to Lady Ormond’s ball to-night. 
ALL.— We will. (They do.) 


ACT II.—Drawing-room at Sir Charles Ormond’s. 
Enter Lavy Ormonp (née Marion VERNON). 
Lapy O.—Sir Charles not yet returned? Then he must be with 
a rival! 


i ee 































| Enter Mus. SPRIGGINS. 

Mrs. S.—Which my daughter has run away with a artist chap, as 
is no better than they ought to be, as the sayin’ is, as is parties as [ 
don't hold with, through bein’ that free in their ways, as the sayin’ is. 

Lapy O.—Good soul, two artist chaps are coming here to-night; I 

| don't know anything of them, but one of them is doubtless the man 
_you seek. There are only about three artists in the world. 
Enter MoRDAUNT. 
Mrs. S.—Wherever have you put my daughter, young man ? 
Morpavunt.—Qh! I suppose you are my mother-in-law. Well, she's 
at home. 
Mrs. 8.—All right, as the sayin’ is. (Exeunt.) 
(You see, a piece must have an underplot.) 
Enter Antuur Eve yn. 
Artuur E.—I am told that my wife knows something of Paul 
Ryland. Then she must have been his mistress! Oh, agony! 
ACT III.—Boudoir of the Artist's Wife. 
Enter the Antist’s Wire. 
(You see, she is Enitu Treveiyan, who is supposed to have committed 
suicide immediately after the murder in the first act.) 
Axtist’s Wirs.—Oh, how I adore my husband ! 
(Exit Artist's Wife.) 
Enter Pavt Ryvanp and Servant. 
Rytanp.—Send the artist’s wife here. I have a message from her 


husband. 
Enter Antist’s Wrrr. 

Artist's Wirz.—Ha! you are Paul Ryland, the man who instigated 
my excellent father to murder Lady Belmour! 

Ryianp.—And you are the Edith Trevelyan who is accused of the 
murder! (Exit Paut Rytanp. Artist's Wife faints.) 
Enter EvE.yn. 

Evetyn.—Ha! Paul Ryland with my wife! (Artist’s Wife revives.) 

Artist's Wire.—Yes! 

Eve_yn.—What was he doing here ? 

Artist’s Wire.—I shall not tell you. Do not ask me. You 
promised me you would never ask me to tell you anything about 
anybody. 

VBLYN.—True; but I should like to know something about my 
wife's previous history. The first time I saw you, you were wanier- 
ing in a wood, contemplating suicide, and I thought that the best I 


could do was to marry youonthe spot. _ 
Artist's Wire.—It was obviously the wisest course you could have 


pursued. 

Eve._yn.—But why were you contemplating suicide ? 

Artist's Wire.—Because I was pure, virtuous, excellent—in every 
way too good for this life. 

Evetyn.—Oh! I see. That is quite satisfactory. (They embrace.) 
Enter Lavy Fiona Vernon, Sir Cuarres and Lapy Oxmonp, 
and guests from the Baill. 

Au...—Edith Trevelyan, you are the murderess of the late Lady 
Belmour, whose name was taken, as we all know, from the ‘‘ Devotion’s 
Ecstacy”’ for 1836! 

Artist's Wirz.— Wow! 

Axtist.—I also remark, Wow! 


ACT IV.—The Fence’s Cellar. 
(Lights down. TRevELYAN discovered, measuring diamonds in a quart pot.) 


TreveLtyaN.—I am a Fence, and a Fence it is extremely difficult to 
get over. (Knoek.) 
Enter Wixwoop and Sin CHARLES ORMOND. 


Winwoop.—Give up the will, and Sir Charles will give you five 
thousand pounds. 


TREVELYAN.—Never! 
Enter Paut RYianp. 


Ry.tanp.—Give it to me, and I will give you ten thousand. 

Sir C.—So will I. 

Rytanp.—Ha! Then we will all fight for it! (Pulls owt pistols.) 

Somenopy.—Never! 

Somesopy Exsz.—It shall be so! 

Somenopy.—It shall not / 

(They all take up weapons, and proceed to fight for the will, SomEBopy 
snaps a pistol, which, of course, misses fire, and Somenovy Ese satis 
mortally wounded. At this moment, who should come into the cellar 
but ALL THE CHARACTERS, with a candle.) 

ALL THE Cuaracters.—We eee it all. The old Fence was Edith’s 
father, who murdered Lady Belmour, that the property might go to 
her nephew, who owed Trevelyan twenty thousand pounds! Edith is 
innocent, and circumstantial evidence is again at fault. 

TreveLyYAN (dying).—More than this, Edith is Lady Belmour'’s 
child! 

Sir Cuanres Ormonn.—(Only I don't see how this is, myself.) Then 
she is my sister ! 

(General Rapture, Final Chorus, - Comic Dance, by ALL THE CHARACTERS.) 

URTAIN. 
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ART AT A DISCOUNT. 


Man-e’ -war’ s-man :—“ Purty, arn't 17, JoE!” 


Unartistic Native :—“Oun, I punnow! W’never I sges ANY 0’ THESE HAIRY-FACED COVES A-DRAWIN’ ABOUT, I ALLUS THINKS TO 


MYSELF WOT A PITY ’TIS THBY CAN’T FIND SUMMAT BETTER TO DO!”’ 


A DERBY COURSE OF LECTURES. 


Norice,—Evening instruction will be imparted during the week 
preceding “the Derby, to young men who may be conscious of a defi- 
ciency in the art of chaffing, or sensible of an unsatisfactory delivery 
of repartee. sarcasm and shrivelling innuendos are always kept 
on stock at the o 80, Fleet-street. (N.B.—A reduction on taking 


a — -) 
e following syllabus of the lectures to be delivered to the students 
ye be deemed out of place in our periodical :— 

RE 1st.—On the probable derivation of the enquiries, “ Who's 
your hatter?” “ How areyour poor feet ?’ “ Where are you going on 
Sunday ?” &., &c. Thesamé statistically considered, as to how many 
times the same questions may be put, and with what effect. 

Lxcrurg 2np.—On the treatment of-that noble animal—the Bobby. 
Total disregard for his feelings as a felldw-creature. Exquisite satire 
in allusion to his propensities to destroy and mutton. Propriety 
of naming him Sir Ricuarp’s Rivperpesig—leading up to a disquisi- 
tion on calves in connection with the same m ady applicable to foot- 
men. On the use and abuse of the pea-shootel « *: 

Lecture 3rp.—On the wageaDGed reception atd‘undoub 
origin of the dreadful burden Doodle-dum-day. On'tae.pers 
faction derived by suggesting to rivals on the roadthat 







ct are 
driving a perambulatur. Remarks on the pleasure *ofgpa¥dling 
another man’s canoe. Practical use of the expression on occa- 


sion from the departure to the return home. Examples—“ 
the way, will yer, why don’t yer go home and paddle your own canoe ?”’ 
—‘‘ Now then, don’t you take my liquor, suppose you paddle your own 
canoe.”” Adaptation of the same, as, “Saddle your own{kangaroo,” 
applicable to a gentleman on a bucking-horse. “Fiddle your o 
banjo,” to any of the itinerant Christy’s you may meet. ‘“Skedaddle 
NB = } meme being eter, reading of “cut your stick.” 
.B.—The above are copyright, and will be recognised immediatel 
if heard on the course.) — : 













LxecrurE 4TH.—Will be devoted to a series of entirely original 


remarks of the most killing nature, which have never as yet appeared 


in public, and of which a single specimen is well worth the fee paid for 
the entire series of lectures. 


Applications for tickets to be made at 80, Fleet-street. 





MAY DAY, I866. 


My lungs are touched, and colds I fear! 
The sullen streamlets cease to flow, 
And on the leafless trees I hear 
The raven prophesying snow. 


All men are hoarse, and doctors sick 
With coughs, bronchitis, and the rest 

Of springtide ills; my voice is weak, 
I have a plaster on my chest! 

And some drain draughts of sickly squills, 
And dare not speak and cannot sing, 


While thro’ the night they mourn the ills, 
The hateful fickleness of Spring. 


My friends, that read this wretched rhyme, 
Enjoy your health, it will not stay,— 
Protect your tender lungs in time, 
For, oh, it is the month of May! 


Political Intelligence. 
tT is whispered that should the present Ministry resign, the House 


will be immediately called on to assemble “for the resumption of | 
Dizzyness.”’ 
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A PEACE DEMONSTRATION. 


Austria: —* T ASSURE YOU IT IS WITH THE MOST PEACEABLE INTENTIONS THAT I ASSUME THIS POSITION.” 
Prussia and Italy :—“ PURELY PACIFIC MOTIVES ACTUATE US IN TAKING ARMS!” 
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a mane scien tae - 


MRS. BROWN ON THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


I’m sure if any one had told me as I could be whisked away from 
Moorfields to Marrybone in ten minutes I should have said, ‘Go 
along with your rubbish,” through well remembering them Paddington 
coachmen, as was put down by the omnibuses a-comin’ in, and a by- 


word for abuse, and was hours in gettin’ from the Angel, Islington, to | 


the Edgware-road. 


I must say as I felt very much like stiflin’ as soon as I got in the | 


station, and didn’t fancy a-bein’ drove that wiolent through them 
sewers, as they ain’t no better than, with a chokey feelin’ as ketches 


the breath, and no wonder when you comes to think as we was furmed 


for the open air, and not for them places as comes nat'ral to rats and 
rabbits and other amphiberous creatures as I heerd a party give a 
lecture about, as must be singler in their ’abits I should say and a- 
breathin’ through their backs, as is no doubt a conveniency to them 
with their heads under water, or drownded they must be. Not as I 
was altogether pleased with that party as give the lecture, as was a- 
talkin’ about things as would keep out water, and askin’ what 
was best. 

So I says to Mrs. Portiock, as went with me, and settin’ next, in 
a whisper, “'There’s nothin’ better than biled ile, as will make any- 
thin’ waterproof.”” What does she go and do but up and tell him 
what I’d said. So says he, ‘“‘ What did the good lady say ?”’ 

*‘Biled ile,” says Mrs. Portiocx. “ What!” says he. “ Biled 
ile! You means boiled oil.” 

** No, I don’t,” says I, “‘I means biled ile.” ‘* But my good woman,” 
says he, a-gettin’ warm over it, ‘“ you means oil as has been boi’ed.” 

I says, “‘ Don’t good woman me, I means nothin’ of the sort; but if 
you asks for biled ile you'll get what I tell you, and if you don't 
you won't.” 

So I settled him; but what him and other jackasses could see to 
grin at I can’t think, for they must be a ignorant lot to lecture, and 
not know what biled ile is. 

But as I was a-sayin’, that Underground Railway, which though 
wonderful, I must say as epen day is quite good enough forme. Well, 
I was a-wantin’ to go to Marrybone for to see a party as had come 
home from Canady, and seen my boy, and wished for to hear par- 
ticklers from a eyewitness, as the sayin’ is. So off I goes early into 
the city through ’avin’ of some business at the fire office; and I’m 
sure the confusion was that awful, as glad. I was to be safe at the 
station just as a train was a-goin’ to start, and afore as I'd time to 
wink, as the sayin’ is, I was shoved head foremost into a carriage and 
— we went under them dark arches, as smelt mouldy and struck 
chilly. 

ya man as was settin’ opposite to me says, ‘‘ We gets a fine 
view of the country, mum, don’t we?” ‘* Well,’ I says, ‘‘ you may 
on your side, but I can't see nothin’ but darkness wisible, as the 
sayin’ is.” Just then we come to the light, and I sce as he was a- 
jeerin’ at me. 

Well, on we went till at last nearly every one had got out of the 
carriage, but all in that hurry skurry as give me a turn, and I set a- 
waitin’ till a party put his head in at the winder and said, ‘‘ Change 
here for Kensington.” 

I says, ‘I shan’t do nothin’ of the sort, for I’m a-goin’ to Baker- 
street.’’ ‘Then,’ says he, “ you’ve come past it; you must go up- 
stairs and get a ticket to go back.” 

I says, ‘“‘ What a shame to bring parties out of their way like this.” 
He says, “ Can’t you read nor got no ears, for,’”’ he says, “‘ the names 
of the stations is wrote up.” 

I says nothin’, but goes to get my ticket, and I’m sure them stairs 
is enough for a day’s journey to any one. Well, I gets into the train, 
and spoke wery severe to the guard about their ’avin’ brought me too 
far, when a impident jackanapes of a fellow says, “If they was to 
look out for all the places as old women wants to stop at, as never 
knows where they’re a-goin’, they’d never go on.” I says, “‘ You 
speak when you're spoke to, Mr. Snip,’”’ as shut him up in a crump, 
as the sayin’ is. So nothink more wasn’t said, and we kep’ a-stoppin’ 
at stations and parties kep’ a-hurryin’ in and out of the train, as ter- 
rified me to death, partickler one old gent as was a-gettin’ out with a 
large basket, as he’d been and wedged in the door. 


Well, he loses his temper over it, and gives it a wiolent shove, out | 


it pe sudden and him nearly after it, leastways he would have been 

if I hadn’t ketched hold on him with a sudden grip and pulled him back. 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” says he. ‘‘Mean!” says 

I, “why there wasn’t a inch between you and eternity,” for in a 

moment they’d banged the door that wiolent as nearly caught his 
ers, and on goes the train and we was in darkness. 

e way as that old fellow went on, instead of gratitude, as was his 


duty, nobody would never believe but them as heard his langwidge, as 
was downright disgraceful. He called me everythin’ as he could lay 


his tongue to in abuse till at last my temper give way, and I says, 
“You’re no gentleman, but a low-lived character for to talk to me 
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| 

| like that when all as ever I did was to save your life.” He says, “I 
| Shall be black and blue all over through your pinches, let alone my 
basket pitched out of the train, as I wouldn t have lost was it ever so.” 

I really don’t know what he'd have said next only the train stooped, 
and out he bolts, and fell a-sprawlin’ on the platform, and as I was 
a-follerin’ him I stumbled over him and come down too. It's a 
mercy as he fell first, or I might have been under the train. 

Well, they picked us up, and just as I was on my legs and up comes 
| &@ policeman a-sayin’ as they'd been a long while on the look out for 
some one to make an example on a-gettin’ out of the train whilst in 
motion, and I was just the party. If that ungrateful old willin as 
I'd saved the life on didn’t take and turn agin me and say, “Serve 
her right, for she shoved me out, and has been and assaulted me.” I 
says, ‘Policeman, I gives him im charge; do your duty; I'll appear 
| agin him for foul abuse.”’ 

But the policeman he was one of the gang I think, for if he didn’t 
give a grin and say, “ Oh, it’s only a lover’s quarrel; you'll be better 
friends after it.” ‘The idea of me havin’ anythin’ to say to that old 
fellow. 

Well, when I come for to get out of the station I found I had been 
and left my redicule in the train with the address where I wanted to 
go. But I says, ‘‘ Persevere I will.” So I makes inquiries, and finds 
as Marrybone wasn't far off, and walke on, a-rememberin’ as it were 
Titchfield-street as I wanted. So at last I asks a policeman, as said I 
were a-comin’ away from it, and did ought to have got out at Port- 
land-road, this was Baker-street. 

Well, I goes back to the train and says, “I'll try once more,’’ and 
gets down-stairs, but only just in time to have a gate shet in my face 
with the train a-standin’ there waitin’. 

I says, “Let me in, I wants to go,” and thumps hard with my 
umbreller, and I’d have given the fellow there a good drive with it 
if I could a got at him, for he wouldn’t open that gate, and off the 
train went without me. 

When I was let in I give him a bit of my mind; but law, it’s no 
use a-talkin’ to them low-lived characters, as only walked away and 
didn’t even answer. When the train did come up I had a hard 
struggle for to get in, and off we was, and what with the worry and 
the flurry I really did feel quite knocked up, though I took a glass of 
ale and a biscuit at Baker-street, as was as well. 

It wasn’t long before I felt a little bit dozy, and though I only re- 
members one station we stopped at just after I'd got in, all of a 
sudden we come to a dead stop and everyone was a-gettin’ out. 

I says toa porter, ‘‘ Wherever amI got to?’’ Says he, “ Farringdon- 
street.”’ 

I says, “But I wants the Portland-road.’”’ “Then,’’ says he, 
‘You must go up stairs and get a ticket to go back.”’ 

I was put out, to be sure. I says, “I won't do nothin’ of the 
sort; you're a downright gang of swindlers, as ’tices people into 
a trap for to run ’em back’ards and for’ards, all day; but,” I says, 
“vou ain’t caught a greenhorn this time, and if I could see a 
policeman I'd give you in charge.”’ ‘ Oh,” says the fellow, “ here’sa 
policeman, p'raps you'd like to talk to him.” 

Well, up he comes, and I tells him what had ’appened to me, and if 
he didn't take and say as I'd better be careful not to be a-humbuggin’ 
about the station, as p'raps I might get into trouble. 

I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you meant’ “ Why,’’ he says, “take care 
as you're not taken up on suspicion of being one of a lot as goes 
back’ards and for'ards by the trains a-pickin’ of pockets. For,’ he 
says, ‘‘they’re females for the most part.” 

I says, ‘‘ Do you dare for to insinuate as I’m a female, and given to 
thievin’?’’” I says ‘I'll make you prove your words, you good-for- 
nothin’ fellow, you!’’ He didn’t say a word, but he takes me by the 
arm, and says, “‘ Now you be off, or I shall have to do my duty, and 

_ lock you up.” 
| I was all of atremble at such an insult, I busts away from him, and 
_ how I got up the stairs I don’t know; and had only strength for to 
get acab, and I cried fit to break my heart all the way home, and all 
| the comfort as Brown give me was a-sayin’ I wasn’t fit to be trusted 
| out alone, and as he must get some one to look arter me, as I'd sooner 
be under ground altogether than put up with, but next time as I wants 
to go to Marrybone, as I never got to, no more of them dark places for 
/me as didn’t ought to be allowed. 


TE(A)CUM VIVERE AMEM. 


Tuy voice he heard at daily drums, 
To which he felt he needs must go ; 

Thy face across his fancy comes,— 
You give the kettle to his foe! 


A moment, and the song is sung— 
He sees his rival spooning thee ; 

The next with fire he scalds his tongue, 
And sends to Jericho your tea! 
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HOW ‘CRUEL THE MEN ARE! 


Aunty :— Hurt yourstLr, JAMES?” 


James :—“*A LITTLE! 


A PIECE OF MY USUAL BAD LUCK. 


CAME A BIT OF A CROPPER OVER A BULLFINCH!”’ 


Aunty :— On, THEN, I'M AFRAID THE POOR BIRD IS MORE TO BE PITIED OF THE TWO !”’ 


NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 


“ How beautiful is night,” as Sourney said, 
In Thalaba ; but ah! how sad for me, 

A hecatomb is slain beneath my tread, 
Where late the chirping cricket carolled free. 


I know a bank, or rather know a grate 
Blackbeetles haunt; a crappling, crawling clan, 

There hold they revels, or in high debate 
Proclaim aloud how mean a thing is man. 


I bait my traps, huge bowls of foamy stout, 
With ladders made of firewood for ascent ; 

They enter in, they drink, and then get out, 
Deriding me in drunken merriment. 


They watch me on my entrance, and I know, 
Some tricks preparing by the dread I feel, 
I seek my boots at morning-tide, and lo! 
I find a wanderer lurking in my heel. 


I sit with nervous terrors in my chair, 
I know a wretch is crawling to my knee, 

My meals are few—but all my meals they share, 
And wanton ih my little store of tea. 


They rule supreme around me, and they bring 
The lively crickets in :—’tis vain to think 
Of any writing when those crickets sing, 
And one old beetle’s bathing in my ink. 


So things go on, until my latest day 

I ne’er can hope from beetles black to part, 
As Mary talked of Calais—so I say, 

“ Blackbeetles” will be graven on my heart. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS, AFTER GRACEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGING 8OME COMPLIMENTS 
THAT HAVE BEEN PAID HIM, GIVES YOU A FEW VALUABLE HINTS 
FOR THE DERBY. 

PECKHAM. 


As the momentuous, and I will even go so far as to say eventful 
hour draws nigh when Nicuoxas, like the Adelphic oracle (by the kind 
permission of BensaMIN WexssTER, Esa.), must sit down upon his 
mystic tripod with a view to his selections for the Derby, the Prophet, 
although never more confident of success, gentlemen, may perhaps be 
pardoned if he feels a little nervous. Subscribers, you cannot expect 
that every year should be like 1865, when his prophecies of Gladiateur 
for Epsom and the Leger, together with Ely for Ascot, and many 
others, sent a thrill of wonder throughout civilized Europe, which 
cried out in different languages, “ Nicnoias, you good and gifted old 
man, ye art really a honour to the land which bore thee, the home of 
the brave and the free!” 

Already, however, in 1866, I have been remarkably successful ; and 
as my relative continues to take me up, and launch me again in 
fashionable circles, sparing no expense in reason, the result is, that 
your Prophet is fly to every move upon the board. Nor does NicHoLas 

elieve that even his tempory adversity at Mrs. Cripps’ really did him 
any harm, it being more likely to have given greater firmness and de- 
cision to his character. 

Testimonials to his great and increasing popularity continue to reach 
him every day. An eminent public servant, by which I do not mean 
anything in the potboy line, but what is called Civil, who after dis- 
tinguishing himself in China, where his health was seriously impaired, 
is now stationed at Sheerness, writes to Nicnotas from that lovely 
spot: “You are—and I never thought it or believed it before—much 
trusted in. I will not say you influenced the general odds, but the 
pot-house public take your foretellings, such as they are, quite in 
earnest ; and I have-no doubt drink your health in Sherry wine—when 
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they can get it!’ There, sir, that is what I call Fame, a desire for 
which is said to be the last infirmity of nobby minds. 


4 But is thisall? No, my dear young friend! In the latest number 
ne of your New Serious, there is an allusion to the talents of NicuoLas 
2 which brought tears of honest pride to the old man’s eyes, where it 
a4 says in “ Our Stall,” as I am “an amusing old vagabond.’’ He have 

x often been considered so in private life, but it is quite a different thing 


to have it printed in a conspicuous organ; and if you should see the 
writer, Mr. Epiror, which I dare say will call for his wages at the 
usual hour, pleese tell him it was took as it was meant, and than which 
amore gentlemanly piece of sportive compliment though perhaps a 
little ambiguous to those who only know me by reputation. 

Now, friends and subscribers, and ye, thou kindly Editor, let us all 
bear in mind that we are on the brink of a crisis, and I may even say 
on the outskirts of a voleano. Those who have followed the advice of 
the Prophet must have reelised very handsome sums; but we cannot 
forget that for the majority of betting men the season, so far, has been 
literally awful. Poor Mr. Neweome, which was a highly respectable 
man for his station in life, and formerly used to bet at the corner of 
Bride-lane, near where your own office is, has been compelled to be- 
come zon est inventors, and is lying perdue until the storm blows over. 
Why should the Prophet deny that, at a former period of his career, 
and long before he reached his present pinnacle, the same kind of 
thing may have happened to himself? Accordingly, he exhorts ye 
all to bear your losses uncomplaining ; and, above all, if you want good 
advice stick to Nicuouas, and remit liberal out of winnings. 

Noblemen and gentlemen, we will now, with your kind permission, 
turn our prophetic gaze in the direction of the Derby. 

Nicnoxas has said so much against Lord Lyon that he cannot con- 
sistently afford to eat his own words, eloquent as they are, such being 
nasty feeding; but Nienovas has never said a syllable against Rustic. 
Nine prophets out of ten will tell you that the Derby is nothing but a 
match between those two good and gifted animals. Is it? Time alone 
can show ; but your Prophet does not believe it. He will give you his 
final Selections in the Derby Double Number; but, meanwhile, sub- 
scribers all, keep your eyes well fixed on 


Rustie, RepAN, AND Brinery Cott. 


NICHOLAS. 


P.S.—I have changed my mind about the illustrations to my “ His- 
tory of Knurr and Spell,” and am going to have them done by Wothly- 
type. The book will shortly be produced. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A most interesting little pamphlet, entitled The Programme of Ar- 
rangements for the Thirteenth Season at the Crystal Palace, lies before us. 
Few of the pamphlets which come under our notice in such numbers, 
are as readable and as reasonable as this little brochure—none of the 
schemes they advocate can be more beneficent or laudable, though all 
of them might seem less absurd. For what at the first glance could be 
more ridiculous than to propose for two guineas to take people by rail 
to a lovely garden about seven miles from town, and to throw in, into 
the bargain, a glorious palace containing almost everything you can 
think of, and yet, besides, to give concerts and archery meetings, flower- 
shows, bird-shows, and displays of fireworks, and all this for every 
day in the year except Sundays—and it is no fault of the management 
that even they are excepted! Toimagine that the population of the 
metropolis could be thus féted, instructed, and elevated for the small 
: sum of forty-two shillings per head per annum, except at a most 

ruinous loss to the speculators, seems sheer folly. Well, the speculators 
have had to pay for their public spirit and generosity, but they are, we 
believe, now beginning in a small way to be repail—in cash that is ; 
for Londoners owe them another debt which they cannot wipe out. 
3 Only one short half-hour of rail and you find yourself in grounds 
| such as few noblemen can boast the possession of. There are all sorts 
of amusements for you, all sorts of sights to see, and sounds to hear, 
or if you aim beyond this, there is much to study, and all facilities for 
studying. If it is fine you can ramble among the glorious flowers, 
lounge on the lawns, or gaze at the fountains. If it is wet you can 
find a summer of your own in the tropical department. 

There is no other way in the world in which you can obtain for so 
small asum of money so many and such varied pleasures for sucha 
length of time. Even if you are too busy, and have too few holidays 
to make a season-ticket advisable, still you'll find Sydenham offers 
more and better entertainment for your money than any other place. 

We spcak warmly in favour of ‘‘The People’s Palace,’’ because it 
is essentially the people’s. It combines the requisite amount of 
pleasure with instruction, and is not too lofty to cater for humbler 
tastes. It has been the fashion to sneer at it for such exhibitions as 
Bionpm’s or Ernarpo’s. They render attractive the more solid 
qualities of the scheme. Calves-foot jelly is nourishing, but it is apt 
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to — like weak glue if there’s not a flavour of sherry to tempt the 
palate. 

All readers of Fun are people of sense, so we take it for granted 
they are or will be season-ticket holders. The more the merrier, for 
the greater the success of the palace the wider will be the extension 
of its field of usefulness. 


PLEASURES. 


*Tis sweet to view the broadening tints of morn 
Mount higher in the blushing Eastern sky! 
‘Tis sweet to watch the ripening fields of corn— 

More golden yet—as harvest grows more nigh ! 
And sweet it is to note the deepening hue 

Seen in the petals of the opening rose, 
To gaze upon each tint and lustre new, 

To scent the fragrance which around it throws! 


And sweet is young love's first faint opening flush, 
Ah, sweet it is the tale of love to speak! 
To watch anon the rosy mantling blush 
As fast it spreads o’er beauty’s virgin cheek! 
But sweeter far—'tis sweeter far to me, 
When o’er the showy surface, rich and ripe, 
The roseate flush I first can dimly see, 
Which tells me of the colouring of my rirg! 


DISTRIBUTION. 


A sitiy handbill containing an ill-written tirade against vaccination 
and its enforcement has been forwarded to us by some noodle in the 
country. Inthe margin is printed “ Distribute this handbill, and for 
further copies apply, &c.’’ The only way in which we could ‘ dis- 
tribute this handbill’’ was to tear it into little bits and throw it to the 
winds. But its authorshould remember that-although his trash—we 
beg pardon, tract, need not be sense, it might at least be English. 





Ware Wolf. 

A rack of wolves continue, so say the papers, to infest Eberbach, in 
Baden. They are not the only packs that infest the district—packs of 
cards, with more than their right complement of knaves make visitors 
Joups (lose) after the regular German wehr-wolf style. 


Ne Sutor. 
A wapy writes to ask us whether her husband, who is by profession 
a cobbler, is justified in sitting up all night in the exercise of his 
vocation. He can, at all events, put in a proverbially philosophical 
plea—that it is never too late to mend. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


FiLoraA ANGLICANA, Wilton-crescent.—We agree with you in your view 
of the sweet PEA-nopy, but your joke is unluckily not so genuine as your 
admiration. 

J. R. H., Liverpool-road.—We need something (to quote your own MS.) 
that will “bring our eyes to perfection ;’’ fur though we ‘‘ can't see with- 
out them,’’ we certainly can't see, with them, what you are aiming at. 

B. W.—(Does that mean “brandy and water’’’ You sign yourself 
‘“¢ ours in the spirit.’”) You can have your sketches on application at the 
office. 

E. C., New Cross.—Your joke about the city of Chester is too Roode- 
mentary. 

J. Dd, Blackheath.—Many close parodies have been done on that elegy of 
Gray’s, but you don’t go near enough even to graze. 

A. R. M., Swansea.—‘‘ An Epitaph on a Donkey’’ is declined with thanks. 
We cannot allow you to gather posthumous bays im our columns. 

R. C., Liverpool, who writes to us about twice a week, thinks he ought to 
succeed because of his perseverance. Has he ever heard of the Chairman of 
Sessions who told a jury anxious to go out for some refreshment that “ the 
longer they sat there the sooner they would be discharged?”’ We can 
—_ him that the less frequently he sends copy the oftener it is likely to 

ut in. 
}LEAR-SIGHTED.—We have two objections to your copy. First, you 
make a murder of a joke, and second, a joke of a murder. | 

FunGus.—We consider the subject of the sketches is in bad taste. De 
Foun-gustibus non est disputandum. . 
teu sketch af a tombstone and epitaph for Reform is rather a 


ve mens than a funny one. 
O Declin with Gate —¥i: 4. C., Bath; H. N., Kew; R. C., Coventry ; 
W. D., Stoke Newington; C. E. G., Regent qe W. McG., Esq., 
Harrow; H. E. H.; G. E. P.; F. A. 8.; T.C. W.; L. G.; W. H. W.; 
F. W., Westminster; C. E. M., Shepherd’s-bush; A. B., Thurloe-square ; 
A. G. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


1st Sportsman :—“ Do mucn at CuertsEy STEEPLECHASE, JIm?”’ 
2nd Ditto :—“ Dipn’t GO—DON’T LIKE THE CoURSE. 


IF THEY CATCHES A FELLER’S "AND IN ANY OTHER FELLER’S POCKET! ”’ 


+ Too MUCH WATER. 
HE BEGGARS DOWN THERE ARE A DEAL TOO FOND 0’ SINGIN’ OUT ‘DUCK ’IM’ 








— 
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OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 


A monxtsu old poet was heard to declare 
That if from Charybdis you’re anxious to run, 
'Tis exceedingly likely, unless you take care, 
You’ll fall into Scylla as sure as a gun. 
So if the deep truth of this proverb you doubt, 
And proof in a modernized version require, 
How exceedingly easy, you'll quickly find out, 
’Tis to jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| A mind of contentment is valued by all | 
Who relish a sweet and perpetual feast ; | 
Yet the pleasures of life quickly turn into gall, 

And those who are rich value comfort the least. 
In the roundabout world many fortunes are lost, 

And rags have to supplement silken attire ; 
And by great speculations we find, to our cost, 

How to jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 
| 


At the outset of life we can roam at our will, 
And like butterflies bask in the warmth of the sun; 
Then the cup of excitement we joyfully fill, 
Nor halt till the length of the tether is run. 
But at last comes the turn of that dunning old Fate, 
And friends and acquaintances slowly retire, 
And by aid of reflection we find—but too late— 
We have jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. 


What need to go travelling out of one’s way 
For examples which every one stumbles across, 
We are bothered incessantly every day, 
Each hour we regret disappointment and loss. 
Then why should we growl when vexations are rife, 
If peace and contentment we seek to acquire, 
It is not very jolly to struggle for life, 
Having jumped from the frying-pan into the fire! 


George Cruikshank. 


We are glad to see that a movement is afoot to 
present George CrvurksHANK, the veteran artist, with a 
testimonial. We, as a comic paper, feel it an especial 
duty as well as a pleasure to call our readers’ attention 
to this testimonial to one of the patriarchs of caricature, 
and not of caricature only, but ofthat graver humour 
where the smile and tear are so close together. We 
venture to hope that “lovers of Fun’’ will be found 
to be plentiful among the“ friends of CrurksHANK.” 








FROM OUR STALL. 


A version of a French drama, called Eulalie Pontois, was produced at 
the Olympic on Wednesday. It is a highly-spiced, eee 
affair, pe por unnatural, artificial, stagey, and effective—a strange 
ane of coffee, laudanum, stolen wills, murder, larceny, sentimenta- 

, Suspicion, pistols, conjugal discomfort, and other halfpenny romance 
horrors. The translator deserves a medal for proficiency in carrying 
the art of writing bad dialogue further than ever it was intended to 
go. The fashionable folks in the piece talk wonderfully—so do the 
artists—so dothe models. ‘“Unsurpassably and emotionally lively,” 
say the fashionables. “‘ Incomparably so,” say the painters. “ Pickles!’ 
say the models, or some such stuff. “Pickles,” by the way, is literally 
said by a female character —and indeed it is one of the smartest hits in 
the piece—so natural, so life-like, and so characteristic of an ignorant 
woman who is trying to be a fine lady. Our friend, “ Mrs. Brown.” 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s “Mrs. Brown” has been annexed from the 
Egyptian Hall. It isa pity that Mr. Sketchley could not patent his 
invention. The drama is excellently mounted, although we think the 
fence’s shirt hanging up to dry in the cellar in Clerkenwell a somewhat 
severe piece of realism ; and we may compliment the Olympic company 
cordially upon the success of their efforts; and if it be not invidious 
to particularise, we would tte, for distinguished services, Mn. 
Montacvg, Mr. Harwoop PER, and Mus. Steruens. We cannot 
praise Miss Kate Terry sufficiently, and so will not attempt to 
ie her at all. We would mention that the last act of Love's 

tyr is expecially effective. It has all the vividness of the “flash 
ken” scene in J. Sheppard, without its impropriety, and the excite- 
ment of the cellar scene in Pauline, minus its horrors. Transpontine 
the Mandvina and Seehes « lean ola cae 
u and 0 iti i 
theatres of Paris. am wr) tone ee 
We understand that the “de Trafford’ dramatic club at Manches- 


Lendon: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phonix Works, St. Andrew's 


terare about to give a performance in aid of the “ Brooxe Memorial 
Lifeboat Fund.” The piece selected is The Layrock of Langleyside, 
an adaptation by Mr. Brreriey (whose writings in the Lancashire 
dialect are well known) of a story which he published some time since, 
and which met with a very favourable reception. 


DANCING DOGS. 


We have been favoured with the following programme of music to 
be performed at the Bazaar which is going to take place for the benefit 
of Lost or Strayed Dogs in the metropolis :— 


Overture .. oe “The Dog of Venice.” 

Barkarolle “The Land! The New-found Land!’ 
Waltz .. ** Quel chien de métier.”’ 

Song ee “Poor Dog Tray.” 

Scena «. ‘** The Cur few tolls.” 

Quadrille .. as * Jolly Dogs.” 
Song ee ee “O! am not IaCur!” 

Dutt... oe “Our Native Skye.” 

Symphony ‘‘The Strange Bark.” 


Want of space obliges us to curtail the account forwarded; but we 
have every reason to believe that a Dogmatic College will be raised 
for these interesting beneficiaries on a site which has been happily 
selected in the Isle of Dogs. 


NOTICE !—The next Number of Fun, being 


A DOUBLE NUMBER FOR THE DERBY DAY, 
willbe published on Tuesday, the 15th instant.—Price One Penny. 


ons, and Published (fer the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 


Hill, Doctors’ Comm 
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‘nobble”’ animal.* It is me- 
lancholy to reflect that a con- 
nection with the equine race 
has a tendency to develop the 
worst qualities of a man, and 
that the mention of the quad- 
ruped in connection with a 
case in a law-court is a certain 
prognostic of what is euphe- 
mistically styled “‘ hard swear- 
ing.’ This, however, has no- 
thing to do with my present 
subject, which is quite another 
thing—toute autre chose, in fact, 
Horse Shows. I will premise 
my observations by stating 
that on account of a profound 
ignorance of horseflesh, which 
ensuresmy perfect impartiality, 
I have been selected to attend 
the Show at the Agricultural 
Hall. 

I must acknowledge my first 
attempt to pass myself off asa 
; connoisseur was not crowned 
with complete success—in fact, quite the reverse. Having heard the 
knowing speak of horses as cattle, I adopted, in my examination of the 
competing animals, the tests which I have observed the farmers apply 
to the fat beasts at the Cattle Show. But I found that the steeds 
resisted ppuancton and pokes in the flanks by kicking vigorously. I have 
sustained severe fractures of the left tibia (simple), and the right glass 


* Such, at least, was my opinion last ear, when I backed a horse and came off 

y. Whether the events of next Wednesday may induce me toalter my opinien 

Ean be conjectured from the fact that I have entrusted my money to the Sporting 
tor of this periodical. 
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qe — HE Horse is a noble animal,” 
observes the Spelling Book, 
than which, to borrew the 
phraseology of one who has 
become the patron saint, “‘as 
the sayin’ is,’ of this festive 
season—than which a greater 
authority on such matters, 
though a little inclined to be 
erroneous. Of the nobility of 
the horse I have, personally, 
very little doubt, having heard 
of horses with pedigrees—the 
exclusive boast of exalted birth; 
but I am bound to add that his 
long association with man on 
the turf would almost justify 
our deseribing him as a 
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of my spectacles (compound), but this was not all. The bystanders 
took me for a hippophagist from Paris, and their remarks were more 
pointed than polite in consequence.* 

To proceed to my report:—The horses at Islington are very like 
most other horses. Asa rulo, they have four legs, and generally pos- 
sess a tail, although the present fashion for chignons is stated to have 
considerably raised the price of the horsehair of commerce. I may add 
that horses appear to be of most colours, with the exception of ver- 
milion and pea green, but even on those points I will not be dictatorial, 
as I have seen nags of that colour on signboards, and have no doubt 
the artists went to nature for them. 

On learning what journal I represented, the authorities treated me 
with the greatest urbanity. I was offered my pick of the show for a 
trial trot, but as I am not a good rider, never having been on horse- 
back in my life, I thought it was best to decline. I found more dif- 
ficulty in getting off than I probably should have found in coming off, 
for if there is anything of the horseman about me it must be some- 
thing of the one who is likely to lose his seat for Stroud at the first 
opportunity. The only exercise my equine-nimity ever gets is at 
home, my wife possessing a horsey disposition, for she rides roughshod 
over me with a tongue that’s always nagging, because she says I have 
no stability of temper.t Your ComMIssioner, 


Mathematical Questions. 


Wuart sort of a figure does Mary cut when she has left the room ? 
A polly-gone. 

How can you describe the cordage of a vessel, which has run ashore 
and broken vp? By a wreck-tangle. 

Why should a four-decker, pierced for only a couple of cannon on 
each side, be built with ten angles? Because it’s a deck-a-gun. 

Why are Lorp Rozert Montacus's speeches like lines? Because 
they are length without breadth. 


Literary Mem. 


WE see the following book advertised :— 
MOREY: a Popular Exposition in Rough Notes. With Remarks on Stewardship 
and Systematic Beneficence. By the Rev. Thomas Binney. 
We should have thought the most popular exposition of money would 
be in bank notes. Possibly, however, there are people to be found who 
will sing the old song, “I'd rather have a Binney than a one-pound 


note.”’ 


A LEGAL POINT. 
A CORRESPONDENT Wishes to know whether an action for divorce on 


| the ground of desertion will lie against a “ship's husband” for 
pitching her over. 





* To avoid similar contretemps in future, I intend studying deportment of a 


horsey professor. Fas est ab hossy doceri. 


+ The remainder of the MS. is suppressed as entirely irrelevant.—Ep. 





| 
| 
| 
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lst Tar :— Hvuitio, JacK, WOTEVER’S THAT ’ORRID Row?” 
2nd Ditto :—“Ou, ONLY THE SKIPPER A-PLAYIN’ ON THE EDDICATED BELLOWS!”’ 
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Coton Talk. 


By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


Tus being Derby week, I keep before my eyes Horace’s advice to 
_ a friend: 


** quam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.”’ 

Which may be freely translated (especially by anyone who doesn’t 
know Latin well)—‘‘ Remember to keep a hossy mind in Derby week.” 
On this ground I may be pardoned for referring back a week or so to a 
remark of my good friend, the Fidneur’s. In speaking of the danger 
and inconvenience arising from nurses and bricklayers crossing Rotten- 
row, he says, 

“* The Row is the one place in London set apart for equestrian exercise, . . . 
the only place where the hardworked professional man can recruit his energies or 
brace his nerves by a gallop.” 

Allow me humbly to hint that good riders prefer a trot for such pur- 
It is enly young Sxonpixs on his hired camel who goes in for 
a gallop. However, it is no shame to my friend to be out on a point 
of this sort ;—he can’t—mustn't know anything of riding. You might 
as well talk of the Sleepers of Ephesus for laying the rails of the 
Chatham and Dover, or of the Northumberland on the Serpentine, as of 
a Fidneur on horseback. 
ae ee quarrel between Mr. Doutton and his Radical friends 
in Lambeth! ‘The most amusing part of it, to my mind, is the former's 
letter, which is a chaste and elegant composition worthy of a niche in 
the Complete Letter Writer, among the models of—“ what to avoid.” 
He accuses his constituents of abusing him ; but there is a fair amount 
of bad in his own composition. I really think that a joint- 
stock company (limited) which would undertake—like the Spanish 
Eecccecgealiv, would be ar eae I ee 
| ically, wo a great success. It would be of infinite ser- 
vice to the Government Offices. 
A very clever picture by Brerstanr, the painter, who accompanied 
Lawpor en the U.8. Government Survey of the Rocky Mountains, is 
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Dow on view at Mr. McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket. It is a view 
of Mount Landor, with the Colorado in the foreground, admirably 
painted, and full of interest. Brerstapt is the son of a veteran who 
fought under WstucrTon in the Peninsula; and if the father wielded 
the bayonet as the son plies the brush, he ought to havo died a field 
officer. It is very odd that the foreigners beat us so eompletely in all 
the mere technicalities—which reminds me, by the way, that the 
French Gallery is open. I haven't been yet, but will go, and will de- 
vote some time next week to it and the Royal Academy. The latter 
is by no means a first-rate exhibition this year. The hanging com- 
mittee have mismanaged, for they have hung many bad pictures an 
rejected several good ones. I hope there is no foundation for the 
belief generally expressed among artists that a residential qualification 
has been necessary this year—that the fact of a painter’s living 1n4 
certain suburb has made his pictures preferred to the more meritorious 
works of men living in other neighbourhoods. I trust the reasons 
shown for this opinion are purely accidental circumstances. If not, all 
the explanations of Sin Francis Grant at the dinner will fail to make 
the Academy popular. We could forgive the incompetence which us ually 
distinguished the hangers, but we should not overlook favouritism. 

Tue Redistribution Bill seems giving general satisfaction. Iam 
very glad to see the grouping of the little boroughs. It will bea check 
on corruption. But how savage some of the small constituencies W! 
be, that fancy themselves the nurseries of statesmen. As a rule, they 
are treated more leniently than they deserve. I’m glad to see Liskcat 
among the doomed. The “model” borough has been anything but 4 
model since BuLiEr’s time, and when, a little while since, it conoelv@ 
the shabby plan of making the M.P. who had healed the long div! 
sions in the constituency a warming-pan for the incompetent prother 
of a distinguished statesman, I felt that the sooner it was dis- 
franchised the better. Woodstock, Totnes, Calne, and Andover, #10 
also places which are mercifully served by being merged with others: 
The enfranchisement of the London University I am not so sure about. 
I am inclined to refuse the Universities a separate representation alto- 
gether; but perhaps the more modern spirit of the London oxe ™4) 
help to counter balance the two old places. 
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HAMPAGHE BUBBLES - 
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‘‘ Tne earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’”’ 
SHAKESPEARE’s Macbeth, Act I., Scene 3. 


O-DAY’S the day of Folly’s reign— 
Of real pleasure and champagne— 
Of liberty and drags. 
Now lords and beggars, wits and clowns, 


% SF Are dashing headlong to the Downs 


On vehicles or nags. 


DANA <4). val | ey” Nags, that to tool would pain impart 
© 1 To even a screw-driver’s heart,— 
So groggy and so queer. 
They jib, shy, bolt whene’er they can, 
While some, accustomed to a van, 


For change attempt a rear. 

se | Such drivers and such riders too! 

: a /f Tag-rag and bob-tail, with a crew 
| Of mob and snob and nob, . 

| * In garments—down from Pootn’s design 

To slops—white hats at two and nine— 

Dust-coats at seven bob! 

oe Ah! many a one of them, good lack! 

Dik aoe Who goes a better, may come back 

! | : A sadder, wiser man ; 

l= | For he who foolish wagers makes, 

0 | The error of his own mis-stakes 

Must bear as best he can. 


SS Aye! and there'll be along the course 
iw: -. Sal A gathering of the fair in force, 
ANN SEA xi)\/ Attired in toilets neat. 
\\ . And bets in gloves they will arrange— 
AY teil So ’cutely that ’tis hardly strange 
Wes SL That ‘kidding’? means to cheat. 


al Thus, on the feast of Folly’s reign, 

; 3 Thoughts mount like bubbles in champagne— 
: And this their upshot is: 

And here’s a picture too. You'll say, 


Taking the licence of the day, 
It should have been by F1zz! 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Vision or NICHOLAS. 
PreckHAM. 

No sooner, Mr. Editor, did the old man receive your somewhat 
peremptory orders to be prophetical and visionary than he made 
ready for such @ course, although under difficulties. To tell the honest 
truth, the vision of Nrenoas is no longer what it was except with the 
aid of glasses, though, thanks be, he is not yet in such a condition as 
poor old Homgr, better known perhaps as 

The blind old bird of Sigh-oh’s rocky aisle!” 

Feeli of anxiety, Sir, mingle with those of pride when the 
prophet is informed that you are going to pean my portrait. If it 
is faithful I care not who sees it, though free to admit that at one 
period of my prophetical career I was averse from anything which 
might lead to my personal identification, many a backer having sworn 
to break ev bone in the “rascally old tout’s” body, meaning 
NIcHOLAas's. "Your artises will, I am sure, do their best for the old 
man, and if the gentleman who draws it should give satisfaction and 
Fortune smile on my tip, will be ready to meet him over a friendly 
glass of sherry-wine. 

With regard to “‘ any suggestions I may have to offer,’”’ as you kindly 
state, do you not think, Sir, that the nose of NicuoLas ought to bea 
little toned-down ia a pictorial drawing of that organ? The old man 
hopes that he is not vanityglorious, though considered far from bad 
looking in his palmy zenith}; but a nose, Sir, especially when exposed 
a good deal to the weather, is scarcely one of those things that can be 
improved by keeping; and the ruddy hue which is considered the 
emblem of innocence on a,maiden’s cheek, might be mistaken on a 
prophet’s nose for the result of systematic inebriety. Then, Sir, you 
might give the artis a hint about the old man’s dress, brushing him 
up @ bit, so to speak, and making him look spruce. If these little 
matters are attended to, I have no doubt but what the picture will be 
worthy of Rarrizs, or even of those early Greeks (one of whom I take 
to be of Welsh extraction by his name, Greeks and Welshers going 
well together), Ap Exris and Zooxszs. 

‘These remarks perhaps need not be printed, as if you suppress 
them it will tend to keep up the illusion, and if I were you I should 
omit them (payjng the Prophet all the same), and go slap dash into 
some such title as this— 


“Tus Vision or Nicnoxas, in Severat Firs,” 


Not of course meaning to convey the idea that the old man is a-foaming 
at the mouth, but like the ancient ballads, which I dare say you may 
have heard of, Sir. 





Fir tae First. 
ee ye eee | 
would’ st inspired as quickly as possible, with a view to the 
Derby Double Niesber of the New Serious, so that I may beall there, 
at what Lorp Patmensron truly called “ our Ishmael Games.” 

N.B. This is what they call an inyecation, and is supposed to be 
wrote, not by Nicuotas himself, but by another person, a young poet, 
as you will see as you go along. 

: ! the gentle ing oft an =e a pleesurable sort of drowsi- 
ess seems perva of my limbs, whilst my mental orbs acquire a 
range of vision to which Leap Rossx’s telescope is blinkers. 


Tux Ssconp Fir. 

wie doI see? 

Ha! I see, reclining gently on a couch, the form of an elderly man. 
His countenance beams with benevolence and genius. I wish : were 
my papa. 

There can only be two old men who would look so innocent when 
they slept. It must be either Mr. Peanopy or Mr. Nicnotas From 
the fact of there being sherry wine in the neighbourhood, I am inclined 

think that it is more likely to be the latter than the former. 
tol will approach. His lips are moving. He breathes. 

Although it is hardly a gentlemanly kind of thing to do, I will 

en, aud make my bets in accordance. He is a-talking in his sleep. 

ah Frr UL, (to be printed with inverted kemmers.) 

“Ah! deary me, deary me—and so they drove the horse-watch 
off the ground, did soe Wal that’se clan, any how! “Mates 


the time it was done to the old 
How things do alter, to -_—! himself, before I got respectable. 


“Hmnhh, grrh)” ote— This is NrcwoLas snoring. 
: a . poor old man, six; but will do’ his best for RR bar 
» * Methinks I see the famous Derb 


ith jocund jockeys on 
frvt ofall oppense that sturdy asict 


and Lord 
and o's bution 
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“ Something queer about the feet—not Lord Lyon’s—mino! Ifthe 
Editor wants it done in poetry, he ought to pay double, at my time of 
life. 
“Raise, merry shepherds, raise the vocal shout : 

The Lord may yet be beaten by the Lout; 
And if I had time I would write a long acrostic 
On my original selection, Rustic! 


“The rhyme ain’t quite what it might be. Print it with a O. 


“T envy not the invidious man 
Who takes a liberty with bold Redan, 
One of the finest as has ever ran! 


“That's what they call a triplet, I believe ! 


“Fortune, fair maid, assist me! Prythee, stick, oh, lass, 
To the good and gifted Prophet, known as Ni¢no.as! 
Blue Riband next appears, with Bribery Colt, 

The latter with a tendency to bolt; 

And to make all serene on this occasion, 

The Prophet's eagle eye selects Vespasian ; 

One more outsider might make all things pleasant, 
Suppose, accordingly, the Knight o’ the Orescent ! 
Whilst should another still upset the pot, 

It may be found amongst Loxp Guascow’s lot! 

“Pity they had to scratch Student, aint it, sir? He would have 
made the prettiest rhyme to prudent, with reference to place-betting, 
that a Prophet could have wished. 

‘‘Hmohh, grrh!’’ (Nore.— This ts NiGHOLAS snoring again.) 


Fourts Fit. 


“Subscribers, who sent you Gladiateur for Epsom and the Leger? | 


Who sent yeu Ely for Ascot? Who has already enabled you to mako | 


a mint of money this present season ? 
*‘ Stick to the old man, and he’ll stick to you! 
‘As to Knurr and Spell, gentlemen, it shall all be done in good 


time ; but as I am going to have it illustrated in mezzotint, you should © 


hurry no man’s cattle.” 
Fit Frvg. 


A louder snore than ever resounded through the palatial apartment. 


| 


For a moment the frame of NicHotas seemed convulsed with prophetic | 


agonies. He muttered feebly, “‘ Rustic—Redan—Blue Riband”.... 
And Awoke. 





There, sir, you have my idea of how to put it. You can pleese your- 
self about the punctuation, but mind that the authorgraphy is printed 
exactly as it is wrote. 

And, in conclusion, Mr. Editor, and ye, my subscribers, the athletic 
men of merry, merry England, Nicnoias will be upon the Downs 
himself, along with his relative, unless anything better should offer in 
the way of carriage accommodation and refreshment. 

You may easily know the old man, gents; for he will wear a green 


veil, and have a race-glass slung behind me. 
NIcHOLAS. 





OUR AMERICAN COZENS. 


We have recently come across some numbers of the American 
“comic” papers—for example, The Phunny Phellow (whose sole 
original fun is putting “ph” for “f”—oh fie!) and Leslie’s Budget 
of Fun. American humour, to judge from these samples, exists simply 
in annexation without acknowledgment. They steal woodcuts, repro- 
ducing them in clever fac simile, from every illustrated paper they can 
lay their honest hands on. As they pay us the further compliment 
of stealing our letterpress, we must, in return for the honour, give 
pe a little advice—yratis, as they seem so fond of getting things for 
nothing. 

It is evident from the local and original pictures they contain that 
they have artists who can draw. In the interests of their national 
art we recommend them to give those artists more elevating oppo! 
tunities than are offered by the work of imitating styles. We pré- 
sume, too, that they might have comic writers; for these journals do 
not consist entirely of “quotations” from us, although the other 
matter is not of first-rate quality. But they can hardly hope to get 4 
spirited and talented staff unless they give them more encouragement. 

This advice is disinterested. Their pilfering can’t hurt us, but it 
does injure them by checking the expansion of national talent. 

One word more—if they must steal let us advise them not to “ dis- 
figure things in order that they may pass for their own.” ‘They may 
take our word for it that they do not improve “The cruise of the 
Nancy Bell” by altering the verse after this fashion :— 


I saw all alone at rest on @ stone, 
An elderly 


naval man.”’ 
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THE VISION OF NICHOLAS. 









OUR DERBY HIEROGLYPHIC. 
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BROWN SEES THE COMING HOME FROM 
THE DERBY. 


“ Wett,” I says to Mrs. Mappick, “I certainly should like to see 
’em a-comin’ home, as is a fine sight, with their shay-carts, po’shays, 
four-in-hands, and all manner; but as to them parties as throws the 
flour and eggs, if they comes my way I’ll settle their ’ash, pretty 
quick, with the police, for I’m sure the sight as I were through a- 
standin’ by Mile-end-gate five year ago, to see them a-comin’ back 
from Fairlop Fair, I never shall forget. I was whitenin’ and heggs 
from top to toe, and everythin’ I had on reglurly spiled, as was a lovely 
black welvet bonnet trimmed with red ribbons, as looked that cheerful 
in the morning, and was batter pudding at night, and a new shawl, 
leastways as good as new, through ’avin’ been cleaned, as brought the 
——s out as fresh as paint, as were orange and green, with a mauve 

round.”’ 
, Well, it was agreed as I should go and take tea with Mrs. Mappicx, 
as lived just agin ‘‘ The Swan,” at Stockwell, as were a bit of a country 
inn when I was a gal, but now swep away into a fine lookin’ house, 
but not like the old place a bit. 

A kinder creatur than Mrs. Manppick never drew breath, though a 
woman as has her faults, for she will let her tongue run that fast, as 
carries her off her legs, as the sayin’ is, and the things as she told me 
about that young BarTLEMAN a-carryin’ on with Lucy Bonp a-knowin’ 
him to bea married man, and yet a-dancin’ and a-flirtin’ with him, as 
is goin’s on as I don’t hold with, and so I said, but when she come to 
say alot more about everybody, a-runnin’ down one and takin’ up 
another, till atlast I says, “Mrs. Mappiex, mum, excuse me, but,”’ I 
says, “‘ the dog as can fetch can carry, as the sayin’ is, and I don’t see 
as we're a-doin’ any good to ourselves nor anybody else for that matter 
in talkin’ about their faults, as p’raps had better look at home as there’s 
none of us as is without faults ourselves.’ She says, “If you're a- 
talkin’ about me in speakin’ of faults, I certainly never had none like 
them as I’m speakin’ on.”’ 

“Well, then,” I says, ‘‘ I dare say you'd others, as is p’raps as bad.” 

She was up in a minnit and asks me what I means by a-talkin’ like 
that to her, a..d we was driftin’ into words, as the sayin’ is, when 
Mapvpicxk he come in, and so the subject dropped, and we had tea quite 
early for to be ready for to set out for Clapham Common, as Mappick 
said was ths best place for to see the company. 

Of all the rough characters as ever I see out of townit was along 
that road. And the scrougin’ and pushin’ as there was made it very 
unpleasant, particular to me as had a pair of shoes that big that they 
wouldn’t keep on comfortable, and Mappick is a man as walks like a 
railway, and all up hill was tryin’ to the breath, and boys comin’ 
along a-shovin’ and a-drivin’ till at last I was obliged for to stop and 


MRS. 


put my back agin some railin’s, for to recover my breath and pull my | 


shoes on proper. 


Well, I was a-takin’ on it easy, when all of a sudden I gets a drive | 


from behind as ketched me in the bend of the knee, and down I sat, 
as anyone nat’rally would, and it’s a mercy as it were a prambulator 
as caught me, though I did sit on the children’s legs as didn’t hurt them, 


though nat’rally terrified. But of all the low-lived costers as was | 


drivin’ that prambulator I never did, and the female as was with him 
the abuse as they give in to. 
wa out of the prambulator,”’ hollars he; “you'll smash the 
; »? 
I says, “It was you as throwed me on ’em, as did ought to be 
ed on yourself, a-actin’ that serreptitious behind my back, as 
might have ended serious through me a-fallin’ ’eavy.’’ Says the 
female, for a woman I won’t call her, “It's my belief as you sit down 
malicious, a-thinkin’ for to get taken up the ’ill.”’ 

“‘ What,”’ I says, “‘me ride in your rubbishin’ prambulator as you've 
made out of a old dust cart, I should say, by the look on it,’’ for it 
wasn’t a reg’lar prambulator, but a rough hand-barrow like. So says 
he, “It’s lucky as it’s pretty tough or you’d have smashed it, and I'd 
a-made you pay; as did ought to stand a pot as it is.” 

Well, Mappiex come up and took me away just then as they was 
a-gettin’ downright nasty over it, and the children a-roarin’ like bulls 
though not hurt, as how should they be, me only just a-settin’ light 
by their feet, as was whipped up agin in no time by their mother as 
strong as a horse, as the sayin’ is. 

I was glad when we got to the Common, though crowded up a good 
deal. I’m sure the shay-carts as was overtook in liquor was enough 
to make anyone stare, with parties dressed out in ’em, as you might 
have expected carriages and pairs at the very least. 

I'm sure them Greenwoop gals looked that bold in their father’s 
cart, with the name in gold letters, as I would not have gone out in 
myself, and a-drinkin’ ale at a public-house door with their clothes 
reg’lar ruined with dust, and their hair reg’larly powdered. And as 
to old Gregnwoop, as is a butcher, he couldn’t set straight though 
&-holdin’ the reins as was a downright farce, not as the horse was 
likely to run away, for if ever I see a animal dead beat, as the sayin’ 
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is, he was standin’ in them sharps as the weight behind made stick up 
to above his head, and seemed to be a-liftin’ him off his legs. 

We was a-standin’ quiet a-lookin’ at the four-horse coaches and 
other conveniences as was comin’ on that thick as soon made ‘em pull 
up, and the way parties was a-goin’ on made me downright stare, 
with wails over their ‘ats and little Dutch dolls stuck in’em..=— __ 

Well, there was a large party in a open carriage as was stopped, a- 
laughin’ rather wild, and I must say, though dressed elegant seemed 
tome alittle on. I was a-standin’ ona heap by the roadside as brought 
me on a level with that carriage. 

“I’m sure they’ve ’ad enough,’ I says in a whisper to Mrs. 
Manppick, as couldn’t ’ave been laudable in their ears, when I see them 
take more wine out of a basket and begin to drink free. So says a 
bold gal, ‘‘ You’d like a drop, wouldn't you ?”’ : 

I didn’t make no answer, but only give her a look as made her bust 
out a-laughin’, and speak to one of the men as was with her. So he 
looks at me and says, ‘“ Rather? Why she’sareg’lar old woodcock for 
suction.” I couldn’t stand that, so I says, “ You may jeer, but,” I 
says, “‘ when I do want drink I can get it, and honest too.” 

I hadn’t hardly got the words out when I got a shower of peas 
right in my face as thick as hail peltin’. I was blinded for the 
moment, but soon recovered my presence of mind so as to sce the fellow 
as had done it and was up in the dickey. So I ups with my umbreller 
and give him one for hisself as sent him sprawlin’ over, and just then 
all the carriages began to move on. 

Of all the shriekin’ as ever you heard it was downright drownin’ to the 
senses, and I’m sure I screamed as loud as any one through ‘avin’ been 
the cause; but, bless you, he’d fell light, as them in liquor always does, 
and Mappiex he caught hold of me and hurried me away, a-sayin’, 
‘**Pon my life, Mrs. Brown, you'll get yourself into serious trouble 
if you will make that free with your umbreller.” I saya, “Do you 
think as I’m a-goin’ to be insulted like that, and no one to take my 
part, as if I’d had a man with me would a-done it.”’ 

* Who are you a-sayin’ is no man?” says Mrs. Mappickx, a-bristlin’ 
up. I says, ‘‘ Never you mind what I’m a-sayin’, as don’t concern 
you,” and turns away from her. 

I'm sure the dust and the noise was that unpleasant as I wished 
myself home, and bein’ hurt with the Mappicks’ remarks I walks on 
by myself, and who should come up but Barnes and Jans, as is 
Brown's sister, in a four-wheel shay. 

‘““Who'd a-thought of seein’ you here?’’ says they, ‘‘as we were 
a-goin’ to call on in our way home, through ’avin’ lots of cold meat in 
the basket, and thought as he’d take supper with.’’ Well, I was that 
hurt with the way as the Mappicxs had treated me that I says, 
“Do so.” Well, then,” says they, “ you'd better get into the seat 
behind.” 

I was that tired as I wasn’t sorry for the chance. So in I got 
though dreadful squeezy work through the basket not a-leavin’ no 
room for my legs, and the seat that small as I were more outside than 
in. If 1’d had the least consumption of what I should have had to 
suffer, nothin’ in this world would have got me into the back of that 
shay ; for, bless you, what with the boys a-flickin’ at me with whips, 
a-jumpin’ up behind and a-bonnetin’ me, and rough characters a-peltin’ 
at me, I never had such a ride. My bonnet was reg’lar smashed, I 
was hollared at and pelted shameful, parties a-shoutin’ out as I should 
be the death of the horse. One fellow bawls out, ‘‘ Here’s a sack of 
fat.” Another says to Banngs, ‘‘ Hold hard, there’s the back of your 
shay a-comin’ off,” as he treated derisive, when just then if the pole 
of a carriage didn't come right over my shoulder. I gives a wiolent 
wrench for to save myself, and the seat give such a crack as made me 
ketch hold of Barnes’ coat collar, and pulled him sudden, as made 
the horse back on to some roughs in a tilt cart, as whipped their horse 
and got locked in our wheel, and in tryin’ to extricate it took the 
wheel clean off. I felt I was a-goin’ gradual, and screamed for help 
through bein’ that terrified as I should have the shay on me, as the 
basket was quite enough of a geod thing on my chest, particularly as 
the bottles had broke, and I felt all the liquor runnin’ over me. ‘They 
picked me up, but really Jane and Barnes was that unpleasant as 
when on my legs I walked myself home, as wasn’t far off, and haven't 
seen nothin’ of BARNEs and JANE since, nor yet spoke to Mrs. Mappiex, 
as was offended in me a-goin’ away; not as I considers her conduct 
friendly, and the best way for them as can’t agree is to keep separate, 
and such is my intentions, for the world’s wide enough for us all, as 
the sayin’ is. 





Birds of a Feather. 


In the Royal Academy catalogue this year, under No. 163 our readers 
will be startled to learn that they will find the confession of a murder, 
enquiries for the perpetrator of which have been made from the 
earliest ages. Here it is:— 

**163. Whe killed Cock Robin? , 

The 8., of course, stands for Sparrow. 


... 4%. Bird.” 
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THE STORY OF GENTLE ARCHIBALD. 


Wuo WANTED TO BE A CLOWN. 
Y children, once I knew a 


oy 
(His name was ARCHIBALD 
Mo toy), 
Whose kind papa, one 
Christmas time, 
Took him to see a panto- 


mime. 
He was a mild, delightful 


boy, 

Who hated jokes that 
caused annoy ; 

And none who knew him 
could complain 

That Arcuy ever gave 
them pain. 

But don’t suppose he was 
a sad, 

Or serious, solemn kind of 


lad ; 

Indeed, he was a cheerful 
son, 

Renowned for mild, re- 
spectful fun. 






=. pi But, oh, it was a rueful 
4, Pe NHB, St 
¥ ~“ NS When he was taken to the 


‘ play ; 
The Christmas Pantomime that night 
Destroyed his gentle nature quite ; 
And as they walked along the road 
That led to his papa’s abode, 
As on they trudged through muck and mire, 
He said “ Papa, if you desire 
My fondest hopes and joys to crown, 
Allow me to become a clown!” 
I will not here attempt to show 
| The bitter agony and woe, 
The sorrow and depression dire 
Of Axcuz’s old and feeble sire. 
“ Oh, Ancnrpatp,” said he, ‘my boy, 
My darling AreursaLp Mo toy! 
Attention for one moment lend— 
You cannot seriously intend 
To spend a roving life in town, 
As vulgar, base, dishonest clown. 
And leave your father in the lurch, 
Who ome meant you for the Church, 
And nightly dreams he sees his boy 
The Revsxenp ArcuizaLp Mo toy ?” 


That night, as Arcny lay awake, 
Thinking of all he'd break and take, 

If he but had his heart's desire, 

The room seemed filled with crimson fire; 
The wall expanded by degrees, 
Disclosing shells and golden trees, 
Revolving round, and reund, and round; 
Red coral strewn upon the ground ; 

And on the trees, in tasty green, 

The loveliest fairies ever seen ; 

But one, more fair than all the rest, 
Came from a lovely golden nest, 

And said to the astonished boy, 

“Oh, Master ArcurpaLp Mo.toy, 

I know the object of your heart— 
To-morrow morning you shall start 
Upon your rambles through the town 
As merry, mischief-making clown !”’ 





Next day, when nurse Ametia called, 
To wash and dress her Axcutpa.p, 

She opened both her aged eyes, 

With unmistakable surprise, 

To find that Arcuy, in the night, 

Haq turned all red, and blue, and white, 
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Of healthy colour not a trace— 

Red patches on his little face, 

Black horschair wig, round rolling eyes, 
Short trowsers of prodigious size, 
White legs and arms, with spots of blue, 
And spots upon his body, too! 

Said she, ‘“‘ Why, what is this, my boy ? 
My gentle ArcurnaLp Mottoy! 

Your good papa I'll go and tell, 

You must be dreadfully unwell, 
Although I know of no disease 

With any symptoms such as these.” 


The good old lady turned to go 

And fetch his good papa, when lo! 

With irresistible attack 

He jumped upon her aged back, 

Pulled off the poor old lady’s front, 

And thrashed her, while she tried to grunt, 
‘Oh, ARCHIBALD, what have you done ? 
Is this your mild, respectful fun, 

You bad, ungentlemanly boy ? 

Fie on you, ArcHIBALp Mo tor?’ 

Some dreadful power unseen, but near, 
Still urged him on his wild career, 

And made him burn, and steal, and kill, 
Against his gentlemanly will. 

The change had really turned his brain ; 
He boiled his little sister Janz; 

He painted blue his aged mother ; 

Sat down upon his little brother ; 
Tripped up his cousins with his hoop ; 
Put pussy in his father’s soup ; 


fy 


Placed beetles in his uncle’s shoe ; 
Cut a a right in two; 

8 devastation round,—and, ah, 
He red-hot-pokered his papa! 
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Be sure, this highly reckless course 
Brought ArcwiBatp sincere remorse ; 
He liked a joke, and loved a laugh, 

But was too well-behaved by half— 
With too much justice and good senso— 
To laugh at other folks’ expense. 

The gentle boy could never sleep, 

But used to lie awake and weep, 

To think of all the ill he’d done. 

**Is this,” said he, ‘ respectful fun ? 
Oh, fairy, fairy, I would fain 

That you should change me back again; 
Some dreadful power I can’t resist 
Directs my once respectful fist ; 

Change, and I’ll never once complain, 
Or wish to be a clown again!” 


He spoke, and lo! the wretched boy 
Once more was ARCHIBALD Mo.toy ; 
He gave a wild, delighted scream, 
And woke —for, lo, it was a dream! 


ee 


A Derby Note. 


Autruoveu the Exeter Hall people set their faces 
against races—at least any races that are not coloured— 
it is the merest hyprocrisy. Any one who attends the 
opening of one of their meetings will see at once they 
have no objection to a preliminary “‘canter.”’ 








The Chignon. 

Tue absurd habit young ladies havo now-a-days of 
padding the backs of their heads with horsehair, like 
sofa-cushions may be briefly summed up as “ stuff and 
nousense.”’ 





A HINT FOR A HARISTOCRAT. 

Ir is suggested that as the second title of the Mar- 

auisatE of Downsurre is the Earntpom or Hut1s- 
borovGH the first title should be Up-and-Downshire. 


Crneve-In@a your CariTaL.—Putting it in the Five 
per Cents. 


+ ~~ 


FROM OUR STALL. 

.THE comedy of Soeiety has been withdrawn from the playbills of the 
Prince of Wales's, and a new three-act drama—the work of Mr. 
Henry J. Byron—has takenits place. ‘‘ £100,000,” the title of the new 
piece, is not only an original drama, but in plot, incident, character, 
and dialogue is essentially English. ‘The interest of its story hinges 
on the vicissitudes of fortune of a penniless young man of family, 
and of an honest though over-speculative old tallow-chandler, and the 
singularity and ingenuity of its construction is evidenced in the ex- 
traordinary complication of the incidents evolved from a plot founded 
on events of ordinary occurrence. Especial praise must be awarded 
to the brightness and happiness of the dialogue, and to the artistic 
eontrast of the dramatis persone. Mr. Joe Barlow is a good-hearted 
old chandler, too apt to be dazzled by glittering visions of 12 per cent, 
Major Blackshaw, a chairman of Bubble Companies, who thinks him- 
self a shrewd speculator when he is only a dupe, Mr. Fluker, a sharp 
lawyer, witha genius for making mistakes, Gerald Goodwin, a young 
man with honourable intentions, but morally a mere bit of driftwood, 
and Mr. Pennythorne, a villanous compound of livery-stable keeper, 
betting-man, swindler, and cad. The female characters are less power- 


fully drawn. Mrs. Barlow is the type of matron familiar to modern | 
domestic drama, and the heroine, Alice, is impossibly self-sacrificing | 


and unselfish. 

** £100,000’ is a decided and unequivocal success, an honour which 
the author should be content to share with the artists who so admirably 
interpreted him. Miss Maniz Witton played the devoted heroine 
with charming naiveté, and Miss Larkry and Mr. Ray made a 


marked impression on their auditors as the warm-hearted, humble | 


shopkeepers. Mr. SypNey Bancrort was gentlemanly and effective, | 


& rare combination on the stage, as the hero, and Mr. Montcomery 
was as droll as usual in the small part of Pyefinch, the valet. Mr. 


Ovarke's livery-stableman was a remarkable performance. From hat | 


to boot he was slang and stably, and of the mews mewsy. As much 
as Mr. CLARKE was “hossy,” was Mr. Hare sharp and legal. High- 


dried, snuff-taking, restless, and ready with an unsympathetic laugh, | 


and a too easy acquiescence, Mx. Hang made as great a “ bound”’ in 
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public favour by his impersonation of Mr. Fluker, as in Lord Ptar- 
migant. Mr. Drwar, as the major, delivered platitudes with intense 
profundity, and talked of his experience with the solemn relish peculiar 
to the shallow. Major Blackshaw is bald, terribly bald; his head is 
a thing for an enthusiastic phrenologist to dance upon. ‘There is not 
only room enough within that shiny receptacle for the schemes of 
every joint-stock company in London, but also for the ledgers, ac- 
counts, letters, and reports connected therewith. Even Mr. Mont- 
GOMERY as he waited bchind it, looked on it aghast, and doubtless 
thought that Mr. Dewasx was fearfully and wonderfully made a 

A version of La Famille Bénoiton has been produced at the Adelphi. 
It is an honest translation. The playbills give the name of the real 
author, the piece is not announced as either new or original, and the 
scene of action is Saint Cloud. So far so good. But the Fast Fami/y 
is a bad drame-comedy, whatever that may mean, for the very sufli- 
cient reason that La Famille Bénoiton was a bad comédie-drame—what- 
ever that may mean. ‘Tedious dialogues, sham satire levelled at sham 
vices, and suggestions of objectionable matrimonial revelations (without 
which no popular French picce is permitted to be seen upon the Eng- 
lish stage by those high-minded guardians of public morality and 
private virtue—the directors of the London theatres) are not the com- 
ponent parts of a success. The great Adelphi “hits,’’ The Green 
Bushes, The Flowers of the Forest, The Colleen Bawn, Janet Pride, 


| Harvest Home,and Rip Van Winkle were not built of such unpleasant 


foreign materials. 


A WAKE ARGUMENT. 
To tHe Epiror ov Fn. 


Sorr,—I niver knew that the Rrverent Kevosiey was Oirish, al- 
though I was aweer that he was born in England, until I saw the 
other day that he was afther writing a book called Hereward the Wake 
—begorr, thin, he must have mint “ Hereward the Sthrong”’ entirely, 
and if that don’t prove him Oirish, I’m not Yours, 

A. Murruy. 
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THE OLD WAG. 
Arn,—‘‘ Gee, ho, Dobbin!” 
HIEVED my success, as a young diner-out, 
anh my sont conversational talents, no doubt; 
For of humour and wit I was blest with a store, 
And I kept the whole table, by Jove, in a roar 
With my waggery, ah! 
My waggery, oh! 

How the company grinned at my waggery, oh! 
You could never extort a remark out of me 
Which was not overflowing with quaint repartee. 
And, when people thought proper to cavil or carp 
At a notion of mine—I was down on them sharp 

With my waggery, ah! 

My waggery, oh! 
For I crush'd them at once with my waggery, oh! 
Among persons of' genius the tone that I took 
Was a mixture of Jerroup and THeopore Hoox. 
And a great fund of aneedote, varied in style, 
I employed among duffers to get up a smile 

At my waggery, ah! 

My waggpry, oh! | 
There was often a yell at my waggery, oh! 
But those days of delight are for ever gone by, 
And I ean’t get a meal by my wit, if I try, 
For care and old age, I am sorry to say, 
Have destroyed my high spirits, and bolted away 

With my waggery, ah! 

My waggery, oh! 
I shall never see more of my waggery, oh! 

















OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue old saying, that ux euf is as good as a feast, is thoroughly ex- 
emplified in a small work entitled How to Cook and Serve Eggs.in One 
Hundred Different Ways, published by Mgésrs. Rovtieper. As all 
dishes are excluded, in which eggs merely figure as accessories, the 
list will probably contain many receipts quite new to the ordinary 
british cook. A glance at the table of contents will reveal a host of 
novelties. There is /ait de poule, into the cemposition of which, of 
course, pigeon’s milk enters largely; and we read also of eufs en sur- 
prise, which we suppose are in the same state as their ancestor was that 
was so startled at Co_umnvus’s discovery that it stood onend. (Mufs 
pochds a l'essence de canard are, it is to be presumed, served up like 
saumon en papillote, in paper, which is the essence of a canard. 

The authoress of this interesting volume is, we suspect, a bit of a 
wag, for she says, in describing the ancient Egyptian mode of cooking 
peatelly ron placing it in a sling and swinging it rapidly and re- 





ly round,—that the eggs were ‘‘done toaturn.”’ We feel sure 

at it was only by the consideration that raw eggs—or ens au natural, 

as she would call them—are not included in her list, that she was pre- 
vented from dedicating her book to her grandmother. 

To the traveller in remote districts this handbook will be invaluable 
for it will enable him to vary his carte de visite, or “visitor's bill of 
fare,"’ at those ee inns, where the epening promise of ““any- 
thing you would like” for dinner dwindles down to “ bacon and eggs,” 
* nt the former is so often rancid, that it makes the traveller turn 

y we. 

But in addition to its value to the housewife and the tourist, the book 
has considerable merit as a literary effort. The style is picturesque, and 
the | ge occasionally striking, though at times a little stilted. 
Thus, for instance, we are told to “immediately retire the saucepan 
from the fire,” which is slightly highflown, if it is not intended for 
poetry, when it should be printed— 

“Immediately retire 
The saucepan from the fire.” 
That would be quite as good poetry as a great deal that we have 
nowadays. But perhaps the most marked peculiarity of style is to be 
found under the head “ Egg Dumplings,” which, we are informed 
“may be baked instead of fried, if more convenient, but the heat of the 
oven should be gay a . 

The book is one which people) of taste will’appreciate. If th 
not devour it, it will be because they have faken the edge off Theis 
appetites by trying its receipts. 

—_—————— > 
A Joke that Is-raely Good. 


Wuar is the difference between the Hebrew idea of 
modern notion of a Begone stand ? of @ slave and the 
The former is stated to be “ ahewer of wood and dra ” 
while the latter is “a drawer of wood and ewer of wale _—— 
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THE ART OF ABBREVIATION. 


[Everrraine is too long now-a-days, except life. The novel sends 
people to sleep; the play is only interesting in the interval between 
the acts; and the epic poem bores one consumedly. Why on earth 
cannot writers condense? ‘There is nothing easier. Look here—] 


) THE NOVEL. 

The hero of these volumes was born young ; but the sun of Spain ig 
the parent of precocity. At the age of eighty-four Juan found that 
his locks were becoming slightly electro-plated, for he was not rich 
enough to have them silvered. 

The incidents of his career had been few but unhappy. Vaccinated 
at the age of two, he had been tossed by a mad bull at the age of 
three. Later in life he had loved—butin vain. Pecuniary difficulties 
and perpetual indisposition had very soon done their work. 
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Nothing remains for us but to bid a cordial farewell to the paticnt | 


reader who has accompanied us through our tedious but instructive 


story. 
oe THE PLAY. 


Act I.—Coke Lyttleton’s Chambers. 
Enter Berry. 

Betty.—Deary me! Master's coming up stairs, and the room isn’t 
half clean yet. Ha! what's this? A letter, I declare. Here goes, 
(She reads four pages crossed.) Then allis true. He loves her, and old 
Hardfist has lent him half-a-million. Luckily, I have saved a little 
money, or else—— [ Exit. 

Aer. II.—The Exterior of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
Enter Lyttiteton, Harprist, Matripa, Betry, Poticemen, and a Mos. 

LyttrLeTon.—I shall have my third-class certificate framed and 
glazed. My grandchildren shall, at least, have one ancestor to look up 
to. Hardfist, give me your hand. You have acted nobly, sir. Don't 
cry, Betty. I acted for the best. 

Betry.—Well, J forgive you; and if you can only obtain the 
pardon of our generous patrons in the front of the house—— 


CURTAIN. 
THE EPIC POEM. 


I stne the changeful year, November, June, 
September, April, and their thirty days; 
With February’s paltry twenty-eight, 

And other moons possess’d of thirty-one. 
Yet, soft! Beseems that even-handed Justice 
Grant February February’s due; 

For often cometh Leap-Year (one in four), 
When February’s days are twenty-nine ! 





Answers to Correspondents. 


D. B., Woolwich, who sends us a bad riddle and says he has “a natural 
ie for re kind of thing,” is respectfully informed that we haven't. 
AM.—Satis. 





Bos calls his contribution ‘‘a horrid joke; he should have said ‘a | 


horridly old joke.”’ 


A PianisT&.—We have heard people talk of playing cards, and don't | 


see why one may not say “ play music.’’ 
what was not music. But this is playing the fool. 


At any rate we have heard some © 





people pla 
- . Pitnlico, is informed that his joke on veterinary was a veteran ero | 


he was born. 
WILL-0’-THE-WiIsP.—We like your skill. How about your address ? 


Bopya, Wolverhampton, sends us some old puns on Reading Sauce. We | 


don’t want any of his sauce, as we always use Al Maakel. Finully he asks 


us to ‘‘encourage modest merit,” but the merit is small and the modesty | 


imperceptible. 
.—‘** Must we with irons hot put out our eye?’’ We fear so. 

D. D., Manchester.—“ D. D.” stands for Dono dedit, but we don’t knuw 
who did it, or we would return the lines which are too good for the waste- 
paper basket. 

-M. W., Maida-vale.—For-the-we-won’ t-say-what-th time :—We don't 
return MSS&. if our conditions are not complied with. We should waste 
time and waste money, whereas now we only waste paper-basket. 

J. H., York-read.—We don’t see that there is any particular joke in 
calling a man an ass. It is more like the expression of an ass-ty temper. 

DivinEz.—We can’t guess, so you can’t be our guest. . 

In Vino Veriras.—The wine is too dry for us. If such wine were in 
our columns the wit would certainly be out. 

Declined with thanks—O. S. G., Temple; F. W. E., Sheerness; H. E. H., 
Crawford-street; Snooks, Glasgow; Puck; G. R., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
A. A. A., Old Kent-road; F. N., Edinburgh; G. H. L., Burton-street ; 
Cato; Vaurien; J. M.S.; E. A.; S. E. 
aaaaaaaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaaa—————————— 

NOTICE.—Now ready, the Ninth Half-Yearly Volume of FUN, being 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES. 


Magenta cloth, 4s. 6d. ; post free, 5s. 


i eeeeess—“‘“‘“‘“‘ ‘:;OCC 
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THE STUDENT OF BONN. 


A HIGHLY-SEASONED SENSATIONAL GERMAN ROMANCE. 





FROM OUR STALL. 


Mr. Dion Boucicautt (whose remarkable talents, modesty, candour, 
and self-sacrifice, he himself—Mr. Dion Boucicautt—recently bore 
witness to before the Committee of the House of Commons), a week or 
so ago produced a drama at Manchester, called The Parish Clerk, which 
he, Mr. Dion Bovcicavutt (itis a charming name to write), has written 
for the express purpose of displaying the abilities of Mr. Jerrerson. 
Although a piece produced at Manchester cannot be seen from a stall 
in pees ty yet any intelligence of an artist of Mr. JErrerson’s mark 
is interesting—for, as we hear, Mr. Jerrrerson played a part not 
entirely dissimilar to ‘‘Tom Pinch,” in Mr. Cuartes Dickens's 
Martin Chuzzlewit admirably. A very marked impression was pro- 
duced by Murs. BriirncTon in the character of a gipsy woman, which 
is said to be a worthy pendant to her Gretchenin Rip Van Winkle. 
Mr. Freperick YounGE, the gentleman who was received so favour- 
ably at the Olympic in Mr. Joun Oxenrorv’s comedietta of the Cleft 
Stick, was selected by Mr. Jerrerson or Mr. Dion Bovcicavtt, or 
both, to represent the villain of the piece—a village doctor,—and in 
theatrical argot, “he hit ‘em hard!” that is, he acted powerfully. From 
a perusal of the plot, we should say that The Parish Clerk was an excellent 
drama. Let us hope that by the gracious permission of Mr. Dion 
BovcicavLt we may soon see it in London. 

The Adelphi play-bills still asseit in the most unblushing tpye, that 
La Belle Hé:éneis in active preparation. 

At the Princess’s the Streets of London has lately been preceded by a 
little lever-de-rideau, cleverly adapted by Mr. Howarp Pavt, from 
Une Soubrette de Qualité, and called A Lweky Hit, which forms an 

able medium for the display of the charms, personal and acquired, 
of Miss Katuerine Ropcers. 

The title of Mr. Bucxincuam’s adaptation of Monsteur Freperic 
Sovurie's Eulalie Pontois has been changed. Now that the piece is 
called Love’s Martyr, perhaps the dialogue’s smarter. 

We are in receipt of a protest from a person, who signs “A 





Alas! at last his health broke fast. 
And they prescribed cold-water cure and slops both thick and thin. 
But he shook his head and faintly said, “I can’t take water neat— 
Yet tonic ~— malt and hops decocted, were a treat! 

i 


EIN Herr Von Scuriyn was tall and thin, his mien was grave and wise, 
And a pair of great green spectacles he wore to shade his eyes ; 
His lungs weren't strong; his hair was long; he had a brain of brains ; 
But to one sort of learning this scholar discerning devoted all his pains 


And spent all his time upon— 
It was Beer—Beer—Beer, 
Se sparkling, bright, and clear! 
Oh! this young metaphysical, quizzical, phthisical, bibulous 
student of Bonn. 


A gallon a day he held child’s play—a barrel not too big, 

For a very capacious throat had he and dearly loved to swig! 

But, by my troth, though I am loth, from truth [ must not shriak— 
His pastors and masters predicted disasters for one so given to drink. 


But he said to them all, ‘“‘ Begone! 
Philosophy, like Beer, 
It always should be clear,”’ 
Said this young metaphysical, quizzical, phthisical, bibulous 
student of Bonn. 


They called the doctors in, 


thout it I can’t get on! 
I swallow nought but Beer 
So foaming bright and clear,” 
Said this young metaphysical, quizzical, phthisical, bibulous 
student of Bonn. 


But every one, that it mustn’t be done, protested loud and long, 

And he couldn’t bribe the nurse to do a thing so very wrong. 

And day after day he faded away, and this—if you would ask— 

Was the latest word of his they heard, ‘Oh, pray don’t shake the cask!” 


And thus reflecting upon 
His Beer—Beer—Beer, 
He quitted this mortal sphere, 
Did this young metaphysical, quizzical, phthisical, bibulous 
student of Bonn. 


———— 


a 


from Mrs. Willoughby in The Ticket of Leave Man. This is an amusing 
instance of meddlesome ignorance. The Ticket of Leave Man was pro- 
duced about the June of 1863. Mrs, Brown made her dédé¢ in public 
(having been long previously known to a large private circle) in 
January, 1862. Atter this, perhaps ‘‘A Lover of Fair Play” had 
better write to the author of the French piece Léonard, (fiom which 
The Ticket of Leave Man was “ adopted’’) and accuse him of stealing 
from Mx. Tom Taytor. 


Right we were! 

Fon, with his usual prophetic accuracy, foretold the Derby Winner 
this year again! Not only did Nicuotas nominate the right animals, 
but ‘our artist,” in the Champagne Bubbles, predicted the winner. 
What could be more plain than the assertion, 

‘¢ NoBLE and PeasanT Will meet with delight.” 


Lord Lyon and Rustic both figure in the first three. 

Unlike most of the Derby prophets, Fun, although he named the 
actual winner, did not seek to participate in the gains of those who 
follewed his advice. On the contrary, he generously added to them a 
still greater gain—a double number! 


VERY LIKE A WHALES. 

GREAT excitement prevailed in Ryde yesterday, owing to a report 
that the Pxince or WaLzs was in the neighbourhood. The mistake 
arose from the statement of a gentleman, who, riding home the horse 
of a friend who had fallen off, gave himself out to be “the successor 
to the thrown.” 


DRAWING THE LONG BO-HEA. 


We have just been informed, by one competent to know, that one of 
the most lucrative positions is that of a tea-taster. We can easil 


Lover of Fair Play,” and who, of course, shows an intense regard | believe it is much more so than that of Poetaster, but that it is wort 


for it by writing an anonymous letter. ‘The writer complains that in 
speaking of a character in Love’s Mar‘yr as being borrowed from Mrs. 
Brown, we forgot to mention that that lady was herself “adopted” 


rere 
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fifty-thousand pounds a-year is a draught difficult to swallow; and 
suggests the remark that such a sum must come out of the measure so 
well known as a Pekoe Lies. 
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By THE SAUNTERER IN SociETY. 


OR a Derby Day, the City last Wednesday 
was very full. The panic is a thing of 
tho past possibly, but business 1s uncom- 
fortably pressing, and for once, men have 
felt little inclination for champagne and 
lobster salads. They have had too many 
Downs (and too few Ups) for the com- 
mercial world to care about the Epsom 
ones. ‘There is no necessity for me to 
enlarge on the race. That “ good and 
gifted old man, Nicholas,” whose return 
to Belgravia may, I suppose, be reckoned 
on shortly, will no doubt enlarge on that 
theme in his graphic style, which may be 
briefly described as “ horsey Carlylese.”’ 

What a number of important events 
haive been crowded into the last few days! 
There have been a political crisis, a financial] 
panic, a foreign complication and a double 
number of Fun all within a remarkably 
short space of time. The attempted as- 
sassination of Bismarck has flung a tem- 
porary halo round the hitherto unpopular 
minister. People have even gone into big 
panegyrics about the courage of a man 
who of course felt perfectly safe in his suit 
of mail! But I hope I shall not be mis- 
understood to mean that I approve of the 
attempt to murder him. Apart from the 
inherent wickedness and cowardice of as- 
sassination, I consider it impolitic. It 
injures the cause it would promote. 
What. would the admirers of Blind justice 
say if the tables were turned and the Aus- 
trians were to hire someone to attempt the 
life of Garnrnatp1—whose red shirt, I’ll 
stake my hand, does not conceal any chain 
armour. 

I hope the negrophilists will be happy 
now that they have hounded one honest 
gentleman and gallant soldier to an un- 
timely end. If I di of Buinn’s 


| 
Town Talk. 
| 
| 





revolver, I disapprove no less the secret’ stabs; the lying attacks, and |. 


8 malignity with which mer have been 
— for doing their duty to their Queen and country. The 
eath of poor Hoszs, however, only adds one more to a long list of 
murders which lie at the door of the Exeter Hull party. Every 


drop of English blood shed in Jamaica is due to their unreasoning 


and interested agitation. 

The case of “ Theatres versus Musio-halls’’ is still being argued 
before the Committee, and some of the evidence has been most amus- 
ing. I hone the result will be to establish Free Trade, which will 
benefit both parties—the theatres in spite of themselves. I have often 
mentioned the Oxford, as it deserves, in terms of praise. The enter- 
tainment it offers is —- and good, and the result is that the audi- 
ences are large and o y toa degree. I dropt in to see the Alham- 
bra the other day. It is certainly the most wonderful shilling’s worth ! 
= a - pi oe singing of - opera selections good, 

impersonation of a woman v ver—a i 

quite free from ¢oarseness. ee ead 


rmances from inning to: 
end. No wonder, when the Music s can offer ps te em 80 
cheap, so varied, and so unobjectionable, 
vy the theatrical managers and be denounced by the proprietor of Cre- 
Borne — ee of the Menken! 

_ Although not of a destructive turn of mind, I have examined with 
interest.a newly invented breech-loading repeater, the invention of 
Mr. Gave, who discovered the sceret of rendering powder non-explo- 
sive. One great — of the new plan wool } be that, while the 


soldier is enabled to keep his rifl2 for parade and drill, it is impossible } 


for him to secrete @ cartridge for the purpose of shooting an officer. 
Another is that the machinery is so simple that a cannon on this prin- 
ith a lan attached to the trigger, might be let.off any num- 

ber of times at an ae by a retreating gunner—which 
ant. point of view seems the very perfection of 

’ _The principle is very simple—the charges are contained:in. 
a slide which moves across the breech of the barrel, just asa glass: 








that they should be opposed | 
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does across the Jens of a magic lantern, only it throws a ball instead 
of a reflection. ‘The mere pulling of the trigger discharges the barre] 
and brings up the next cartridge. As a protection against house. 
breakers it is }erfect and could be manned—or rather womanned by 
the most timid female. 

The latest thing I have scen in the way of a measure for reforming 
Parliament is a letter addressed to The Grocer. I haven’t had time to 
read it yet, but from the heading I imagine it must be very interesting, 
It is entitled “‘ Dr. Scoffern’s process for refining sugar and the British 
Government.” This is nearly as funny as Lioyds’ last week announc- 
ing that “ Prince l'eck and Prince Many or CaMBuIDGE” were to be 


married on the 11th of June. ; 
Science is looking up! I saw in the Chemical News the other day, 


an advertisement in these terms :— 
ANTED, in a private laboratory, a young Chemist as assistant. He will be 
expected to carry out research, to perform commercial analyses, und occa-' 
sionally to wait at tubl-. A graduate preferred. Address, etc. 


A little pamphlet has just come to hand, entitled “The Why and 
the Wherefvure of Cattle Diseases.” It is written by a Mr. Wituiam 
Rew, of Granton, to advocate the use of a new cattle truck, one of the 
chief advantages of which is that it supplies water for the thirsting 
animals. The notion isa good one. A cut on the cover shows the 
truck, and is entitled “‘ A Step in Advance in the Cause of Humanity.” 
But if Mr. R’s motives were purely humane, why did he patent his 
invention? Such a step will hinder its general adoption, and as (to 
judge from the prospectus and advertisements which he incorporates 
with his humane advocacy) he is in a large way of business, he might 
have given the beasts the benefit of it. 

I have received a pamphlet, written by Mr. W. C. Bennett, which 
argues the necessity and advantage of having ballads on the great 
events of our age, as the best form of history. There is a good deal to 
be said in favour of such a proposition, but there’s one fatal obstacle. 
Ballads can’t be turned out to order by the dozen. ‘They must be 
spontaneous—and they must also he a very great deal better than the 
specimens which accompany the pamphlet! 





*“COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE.” 


“‘ Coms Hive with me, and be my love,” 
It is not much that I can offer, 

But all that. I possess, sweet dove, 
For your acceptance now I proffer : 

Of course you would not mind it, dear, 
My revenue is far from stately, 

Per annum just two hundred clear— 
My salary has risen lately. 


‘*Come live with me’’—in some new home 
Built up with economic quickness, 

Where draughts and winds can always come, 
With walls of mere brown paper thickness ; 
_— chimneys never eee anna 

ose pipes perpetually need mending— 

With ‘Raiad in chronic atute of ao 

With gas on which there’s no depending! 


“Come live with me”—one common will 
Our mutual love shall order duly— 
That love which in December chi 
Shall warm our hearts like summer truly. 
Some Pury tis neat, if she be so— 
Shall Jove our needs to be supplying, 
Yet maids of all work—well we know !— 
Are sluttish, fond of stealing, lying! 


What, if sometimes our dinner’s cold, 
Our meat is very far from tender, 
And painfully the fact we're told 
That after ull our income’s slender ? ‘ 
We still can love—oh ! bliss to speak! 
Yet have I found, poor feeble sinner’ 
Our homan nature is se weak, 
There is a great deal in a dinner! 


**Come, live with me and be my love!”’ 
My life ’tis true is rather shady, 
But while there is a sun above, 
Of course I still shall love you, lady! 
Still think of this, my gentle maid, 
If 'm not Piurvs you're not Vancg; 
But nothing that I now have said, 
Of course will interfere between us! 
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THE FAST FAMILY. 


ACT I.—Jntertor of Miss Stums’s House. Muss Simms discovered buy- 
tng lace of a very haberdashing young man. 
Miss Simms.—How much ? 
Haserv. Y. M.—Millions of franes per inch. 
Miss Simms.—Then I will have it all. 
that is expensive? If so, I will buy it. 
Enter Miss Gopsatt and Miss Seaman in ballet dresses. 
Miss Gopsatt.—Miss Simms, what relation am I to you? 











ma 
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the bill. 

Miss Sgaman.—Oh, somebody pray tell us whose relations we all 
are. 

Enter Mr. Exurne. 

Miss Gopsautt.—Oh, Mr. Eburne, are you my brother? If not, 
what are you? 

Max. Exsvans.—Well, I don’t think I am your brother, because I 
have to to. run away with you in the thirl act. 

Miss Szaman.—Then perhaps you are my brother ? 

Mr. Esurne.— Well, but ain’t you Miss Godsall's sister ? 

Miss Seaman.—Goodness only knows! But here comes Mr. Bed- 
ford, with a peculiar wig; perhaps he can enlighten us. 

Zinter Mr. Beprorn, with a peculiar wig, and Mr. Too.e. 
(Muss Gopsatt.—Oh, Mr. Bedford, who are we? Are you my father? 

Mr. Benrorpv.—No, dear boy, dear boy—I mean dear girl—not yet, 
dear girl, but I shall be soon, for my son Toole is going to marry you, 
dear-gitrl. Where is Ben Hoyton? 

Enter PHILurrs. 

Purtiirs.—Ah, Toole! Want my daughter, eh ? 

Toors.—Well, how much with her, if I take the whole of her ? 

Puitiws.—Millions of francs. I forget how many. 

Toorx.—Let’s see (calculates). Twice one’s two—twice two's four, 
twice three’s six—twice four’s eight—twice five’s ten—twice six is 
twelve, twice seven’s fourteen. 

OurseLves.—Oh, hang it, I knew that years ago. 

[Exit for some beer. 
An interval of twenty minutes. Re-enter OURSELVES. 

Toeors.—T wice seven thousand and two's fourteen thousand and four 
—twice.seven thousand and four’s fourteen thousand and eight—twice 
seven thousand and eight, fourteen thousand and sixteen. Ha, very 
good ;—then I’ll have her. 

Enter Mrs. MEtton. 
Mrs. Metton.—How extravagant everybody is! 
Enter Mr. Brvuineton. 

Mr. Biuuneton.— Vill somebody tell me who I am? 

Miss Simms.—You are my husband. By kind permission of B. 
5 Webster, Esq 
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Mr. Brituincton.—But who else? A fellow’s something more than | 


his wife’s husband, I hope. 

Miss Simms.—Oh no he isn’t. 

Mr. Tooxe (for some reason best known to himself)—Ha! I wave 
MISSED ANOTHER POST! {Exit Mr. Tootr, 


ACT II.—The same. 


Enter Miss Seaman and Miss Gonsatt, still in ballet dress. 

Miss GopsaLt.— We have been insulted at the races. Miss Seaman 
was ‘taken fora rope-dancer, and I for a tambourine girl! 

[ Exeunt, shrieking. 
Enter Mrs. Me.ion and Miss Simms. 

‘Mrs. Merion (to audience).—We have a scene of five-and-forty 
minutes together; but I’m sure you'll excuse us if we omit it. It 
consists only of a tirade against extravagance—and as you’ ve all come 
with orders, it can’t possibly apply to you. 

Avprenes.—Hear! Hear ! 

Enter Mr. Brurrmeron. 

Mr. Bituncron (fo Diss Simms).—Henrietta, I have a colossal | 
fortune, but I mean to cut you down to sixpence a week, and find | 





Miss Summs.—Nay, that were ungenerous. | 
Me. Bizzineton.—Here is a bill at six months for the first weck's | 
allowance. Go and get it discounted. 
Miss Simus.—But I have just ordered some lace which has cost 
ae 


ns ! 
Mr. Bitiwwetonw.—Then you, and not I, must pay for it. 
Miss Siums.—I will. [Exit to pay for tt. 
Mus. Me.uon (to audience).— At this point occurs a speech of twelve 
lengths: it means nothing—will you have it? I think not, eh? 
AvpizNnce.—By no means, dear Mrs. Mellon. 
Enter Mn. Toors. 
_Mr. Toorz.—Twice seven’s fourteen, twice eight’s sixteen, twice 
nine’s eighteen. Ha! I HAVE MIssED ANOTHER POST! 
: [Bait Mz. Toor. 











Have you anything else | 


| 


Miss Simms.—I don’t know: they only give the Christian names in | 


| 





Enter Mr. ASHLEY. 
Mr. Asutey.—Will somebody kindly tell me who J am? 


Enter Mr. Biuuinoton. 

Mr. Briitnaton.—ZJ will. You are my early friend! 

{ Weeps over him. 

Mr. Asutuy.—But am I nothing else ? 

Mr. Bintrnaton (choking with sobs).—Nothing whatever. 

[Exeunt, fondling. 
Inter Miss Simms and Mus. Mauion. 

Miss Simms.—The laoe is mine! 

Mus. Msion (seeing é¢ ali at @ glance)—Ha! then you love Mr. 
Ashley ? 

° a Siuus.—Never—but, st2y—these twenty letters will explain 
all. 
(Givag one thin piece of the flimsiest tissue paper. Why tissue paper ? 

You'll see.) 
Enter Mr. Bituinaton. 

; Mr. Bittinctron.—Henrietta, how did you contrive to pay for the 

ace 

Miss Susms.—Never you mind! Ugh! [ Makes a face. 

Mr. Bitirwseron.—This ingenious subterfuge shall not avail you. 
I insist upon knowing all about it. 

Miss Simms.—Never ! [Exit Miss Stuns. 

Mr. Bittineton.—Mrs. Mellon, late Miss Woolger, you know all 
about this. 

Mrs. Mrtton.—Nay. (Makes a gigantic attempt to conceal the tissue 
paper ; but her frantic struggles to effect this are unavailing.) 

Mr. Brrtincrox.—Ha! You are endeavouring, but in vain, to con- 
ceal those twenty letters! Give them to me. 

Mus. Mzttoxn.—Never! (They struggle for the tissue paper.) 

Rupe Boy in tus Gatirry.—Swaller it, mum! 

Mus. ME.ion (to rede boy).—Never! Ha! a thought! 
in acandle, It is consumed in a moment.) 

Mr. Bititincton.—Ha! destroyed! (Now you see why it was tissue 
paper.) hen my wife és carrying on a flirtation with Mr. Ashley! 
(Recklessly confusing his metaphor in the agony of the moment.) ‘The 
flame of that piece of tissue paper has extinguished the last spark of 
hope in my distracted breast ! 

Enter Mn. Toor. 

Mr. Tootze.—Twice nine’s eighteen, twice ten’s twenty. Ha! I 

HAVE MISSED ANOTHER Post!!! [ Ezit Mr. Too.g. 


ACT IV.—Apartment in the house of Mrs. Mellon. (By kind permis- 
sion of Benjamin Webster, Esquire.) 
Enter Mx. Buturncton and Mrs. Metion. 

Mr. Bintineton.—Agony! Despair! Remorse! —I should] say 
Distraction ! 

Mrs. Metton.—Be comforted. 

Mr. Bittincton.—I firmly, but respectfully decline. 

[Exit Mr. Britiineton. 
Enter Miss Suams. 

Mrs. Meuton.—Tell me all about it! 

Miss Simms.—I will. Mr. Ashley once lent me half-a-crown to put 
into a wheel of fortune at Margate, that’s all! 

Mrs. Metion.—I believe you, my boy! (By hind permission of Paul 
Bedford, Esquire.) 


(Burns st 


Enter Mr. Asuey. 
That is all. 
Enter Mr. Bruurwneton. 
Mr. Bintimncton (doubtfu'ly).—Can that be all? 
Enter Mr. Paut Beprorp. 
Mr. Beprorp (decidedly).—It can not be all. * 
Enter Mr. Exurne. 
Ma. Exsurne (argmentatively).—It may be all! 
Mrs. MELLON ( positively).—It ts all! 
Avupience (to each other).—Thank goodness, it is all. 


Mr. Asu_Ey.— Yes. 


(They brush 


their hats, and pack: up their opera glasees.) 


Mrs. Meiton:—You all see, from what has occurred, the Folly of 


Extravagance. 


Mr. Tooitze.—And of Missinc ANotTHER Post!!! 
CURTAIN. 











Discretion and Valour. 
Mccu dissatisfaction has been expressed at the inaction. of the 


British admiral during the bombardment of Valparaiso. But the 
British admiral no doubt remembered how England appreciates zeal 


in her servants. 


The recollection of Evusz’s treatment most probably 


reminded our naval representative that now-a-days “‘ Discretion is the 
better part of Valour-paraiso.” 
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A PRIVATE (AND EXCLUSIVE) VIEW. 


This is our Art-Critic, whose sight is as short as his stature. He is vainly endeavouring to attend to his duties, Now, could not the dear creatures 
find some other place to talk over their bonnets and their neighbours ? 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NicHoLas AT HIS ZENITH! 
BELGRAVIA AGAIN. 

Mr. Editor, my worthy friend, huzza! Let the welkin ring with 
jovial echoes! Let the joybells from a hundred steeples go clanging 
away, like—like mad! Let the beacon-fires be turned on immediate! 
And ye, thou sportive public, which was true and faithful to the 
Prophet whilst under a temporary cloud, fear not as I will desert thee 
now when Nicno.as, speaking figurative, is a-lying down upon his 
back and basking in the effulgent radiancy of that glorious Orb of 
Day, known to men of science as the solar sphere. 

His heart is in the right place, my good sir, and can feel for another. 
He have stood the bitter blasts of poverty, not to mention Mrs. Cripps, 
than whom perhaps a better old soul though a little not suited to 
Nicnoxas in his present fashionable orbit. He have likewise known 
what it is to eat the bread of dependence at the table of a vuigar, 
a purse-proud, and a stuck-up tive, and which I have often men- 
tioned so, but will now wash my hands off of him. Go to, ye pam- 
pered old skinflint! 

Perhaps, my good young man, we had better put it all into little 
chapters, which make a countrybution look pictorial and variedsome. 
Bat, first of all, I say again, huzza! 

Cuaprer Ong.—In wuicu Nicnotas Expiains HIs Propuecy. 


It will be within the recollection of the Sportive Public that, at one 
period of his professional career, NicuoLas was not particularly Bar- 
celona nuts upon Lord Lyon. After my almost unprecedented success 
of Wednesday, I have no occasion to put a gloss upon the facts of the 
case, nor was the Prophet ever addicted to telling gross and wilful 
falsehoods when the truth seemed likely to answer as well. But 
whilst for some time he hesitated to say positive that the Lyon would 
be first, he kept on throwing out hints, which he hopes you may have 
acted on, my worthy editor, and ye my subscribers, as I did so myself. 
Turn, however, to your New Serious, page 94, and what do you find 
wrote down in poetry verses? And, dear sir, if you had any letters of 
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gold, now would be your time to republish in that expensive but 
suitable medium, 
Nicuoxas’ PropHecy oF THE ABSOLUTE WINNER! 
“Which, FIRST OF ALL, appears that sturdy scion 
Of Stockwell and of Paradigm, Lorp Lyon ! 
The betting being the Bank of England to a button, 
In favour of the property of Mr. Sutton!”’ 

There, do you call that a prophecy, or dost you not ? 

So much for the first: and, sir, if you ‘will just order one of your 
other contributors, than whom perhaps a better set of fellars for their 
station in life, though a little—we!l, well, never mind !—if, sir, you 
will tell him to look os to a previous number, it will there be trium- 
phantly avouched that almost at the time when he was being driven 
nowhere in the betting, Nicuo.as sent you 7 

Tue Brisery Cott 
fora place. As tothe absolute third, the Prophet need scarcely re- 
mind his readers that he has all along, through good report and evil 
reporters, been constant in his asseverations that amongst the first three 
would be found — 
Rustic. 


And here, sir, the Prophet might be allowed to pause, and rest upon 
his laurels, speaking, of course, metaphorically, it being far too uncer- 
tain weather to go slceping about in the open air. To have named the 
first, second, and third in the great national, and I may even say 
hippical contest of the year would in itself be ample to satisfy what 
my friend Ben DisrazLi—there’s a statesman for you!—calls “@ 
generous ambition.” 

But, sir, I did more! J did! . 

And this, ye athletic men of merry, merry England, is the way 10 
which I poetically commended to your notice the absolute fourth :— 

‘*One more outsider would make all things pleasant, 
Suppose, accordingly, the Knicur or rue Crescent! ” 
Cuarrer Two.—In wuicn NicHoLas RETURNS TO HIS 
Bsieoravian Hata. 


My clear and definite prophecy—combined with the ‘excellent | 
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pictorial hieroglyphic, where Lord Lyon is again shown as absolute 
winner and Rustic third, vide the cartoon, the artist however having 
scarcely done justice to my own leariness of expression, nor do I 
think such lies within the reach of any of our modern painters, bar 


FUN. 


109 
leaves of mv music-book turned over when I chose to pliy the “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith with Variations,’ the March in B/ue Beard, and 
the “ Minnet de la Cour.’ At the age of sixteen I could perform 
_ these three picces with great fluency and expression ; it was, therefore, 


none, naturally made me the cynicsure of neighbouring eyes, and the | 


splendid reception that was given to me and Mx. Surron, sir, why 
ovations is a tool to it! 

A good deal of natural curiosity was displayed as to the exact 
amount of the Prophet's winnings, especially by his relative. The 
answer made by Nicuoras to that contemptible duffer, which has for 
months been trading, so to speak, upon my genius, and showing me 
about as his distinguished literary relative at sportive houses, though 
locking up the cellaret at home every night with the characteristic 
meanness of the lower orders of the commercial classes—the answer, 
sir, of the Prophet to that Thing, that purse-proud Vampire, though 
littl: enough to be proud of in that way now, Nicuowas having sold him 
with a wrong tip—ha, ha, thou Baffled Tyrant! The answer of the 
old man was perhaps a little coarse, but it shut him up, anyways. It 
was, ‘“ You paddle yer own canoe, my bloke, and I’ll paddle mine! ” 

Soon after which, the enormous suecess of NicHoLAs having been 
buzzed about, up came the landlord of my former mansion in Belgravia, 


which I left rather sudden you may remember, at the end of last 


year’s racing season, and has not been let ever since, some people ob- 
jecting to a previous tenant. It is not in the old man’s heart to bear 
malice, and accordingly we made it up, over none of your cheap 
sherrics, but a bottle of Sparkling Hock Wine, as soon as he had ex- 
plained that in calling Nrcenoxas “a confounded old swindler ’”’ he had 
not intended to cast the faintest slur either upon my commercial probity 
or my personal honour. 

And, sir, as the song says, “‘ Here we are again, here we are again, 
ajolly old dog am I!”’ You might give a fellar a look-up, sir, now 
and then. Such as befriended me in my adversity shall not be for- 
saken now I am again, so to speak, wallowing in the lapse of luxury 
and fashion! NicHo.as. 

The illustrations to my “ History of Knurr and Spell” are being 
done in basso-relievo, and will shortly be produced. 





SURGIT AMARI ALIQUID. 


THERE is a charm divine no doubt, 
In contemplating ruins hoary, 
When high aloft the moon shines out, 
Involving all in silver glory ; 
But still intrudes an afterthought, 
A kind of stern prosaic warning, 
That dearly we shall have to pay: 
By pains rheumatic in the morning. 


Tis true there is a deep delight, 

When friend to friend gives merry greeting, 
In quaffing goblets rosy bright, 
And drinking to the next glad meeting ; 

But still, drink gaily as they may, 
Weak mortals feel a twinge of sorrow, 

If once they think that they must pay 
By racking headaches on the morrow! 


It seems the curse of this poor state 
That every draught and sip of pleasare 
Is tempered by the hand of fate 
With drops from Pain’s malignant measure. 
Though merrily we drink and laugh, 
However high our exultation, 
However sweet the cup we quaff. 
Still Zate¢, under all, vexation. 


Affliction’s draught, though sages say 

"Tis wholesome, is by no means pleasant, 
It may prove sweet some future day, 

Tis gall and vinegar at present! 
But let us drink of ALLsorr’s ale,— 

For thirsty souls few drinks are fitter, 
At fate’s decree howe'er we quail, 

We then shall find a sweet in Bitter! 





TOPSY-TURVY PAPERS. 


Tue Conrerssions or Cousin Amy. 
T may aswell begin by telling you that I never cared very much 
for ALrnep ; except, of course, as a cousin. Our mode of living at 
ey Hall was now and then a trifle dull, you see; and I found it 
% pleasant relief to get verses written in my album, or to have the 


| less approval of some verses he had lately written. 
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much to be regretted that I could perform no others. The composition 
of the * Harmonious Blacksmith”’ has been attributed, by the gencral 
voice of mankind, to Hanne; and that of the March in Blue Leard is 
assigned, with equal unanimity, to Michart Ketiy; but the author- 
ship of the Court Minuet remains veiled in the mists of obscurity. 
But I will now resume the history of my unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing with young ALFRED, beginning at the beginning :— 


This poor boy’s father was killed in the Mahratta war; and my be- 
loved parents—the kindest parents that ever breathed—took charge of 
the orphan. It was no easy task, I should think, to superintend the 
education of such a vain, forward, self-willed, and passionate child. 
The earliest thing I remember about him is that he caught a severe 
influenza through standing at the oper staircase window several nights 
in succession, to watch the great Orion sloping slowly to the west. 
Nobody with a grain of common sense would have selected for these 
nocturnal experiments a constellation which is only visible during the 
coldest months in the whole year. My cousin's temper was not im- 
proved by illness, as you may imagine; and it was upon my devoted 
head that his displays of petulance usually fell. I persevered in my 
attentions to the wayward invalid nevertheless; and ultimately had 
the satisfaction of seeing him arrowrooted into health again. 


Years rolled by in alternate quarrels and reconciliations, until I 
reached the age of severiteen. My cousin ALFRED was about a twelve- 
month older; it was consequently high time that he should select 
some trade or profession. Any lad with an atom of spirit would, long 
before that age, have preferred earning an honest livelihood by his 
own exertions to living in dependence upon his relatives; but the 
notion of hard work was distasteful to this impetuous youth. He must 
needs become a poet—a resolve which was confirmed by my thought- 
I could scarcely 
help laughing outright on his confessing to me that he entertained 
serious hopes of being made Poet Laureate after the death of Mr. 
Worpswortu. Such presumption would have been inexpressibly 
comical had it not been inexpressibly painful. Another proof of this 
young man’s modesty may be found in the fact of his proposing that I 
should become his wife. Excessively probable, forsooth, that Miss 
Amy Locks ey, the future chdtelaine of Locksley Hall, would unite her 
destiny to that of a penniless and obscure scribbler! I returned an 
evasive answer, which saved me, I have no doubt, from a terrific out- 
burst of abuse and vituperation. Certainly I told no falsehood in say- 
ing that I loved him; for I did love him—as a cousin. Anything 
beyond that was, of course, entirely out of the question. 

About a month after this occurrence, ALFRED went up to London to 
seek his fortune at the point of his pen. I need hardly say that his 
matrimonial intentions had not been confided to my parents. With 
all his faults (and they were many) my cousin was not sufficiently 
heartless to inflict that pang upon his benefactors; and the love- 
passages between us were kept a profound secret. We corresponded 
regularly for some time ; but our letters very soon began to decrease 
in length and interest. ALrrep was evidently absorbed in the society 
of artists, musicians, and men of letters; and I was equally absorbed 
in preparations for my approaching marriage. The match was in 
every respect a good one; and I have never yet found cause in it for 
one moment's regret, after twenty-five years of unalloyed happiness. 
My dear husband's tastes are simple; and his chief interests, apart 
from those which concern my own comfort and the education of our 
children, appear to be centred in his dog and his horse. 1 am thank- 
ful that my father and mother were spared to witness our domestic 
felicity before they were borne away to sleep their last sleep in the 
family vault of the Lecxs.eys. 

Of Aurrep I have seen and heard nothing since a year after ey 
marriage. At that period he was discovered prowling about our par 
by one of the footmen. On being invited by the man to step into the 
servants’ hall and take some refreshment, he angrily declined. He 
was shortly afterwards seen at the Locksley Arms, down in the village, 
in the company of several dissolute authors, who amused themselves 
by blowing on the bugle-horn, and drinking considerably more than 
was good for them. ] 

By the way, I have heard it vaguely rumoured that my cousin has 
lately thought proper to publish a tissue of misrepresentations and 
calumnies respecting myself, my parents, and my husband. I can 
assure him that he is at liberty to make whatever use he pleases of our 
names; and, at the same time, I regret that he is unable to earn a 
dinner by more honest and reputable means. My intimate friend, 
Lapy Ciara Vere pe Vere, has informed me that I am not the only 
sufferer from these vindictive attacks. Should their author ever attain, 
as he once fondly hoped, the dignity of the Laureateship, I trust that 
he will, at least, pay to the highest lady in the land the compliment of 
confiniag his personalities in future to offenders of his own sex. 
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THIS! 


Ts what we have received from our Special Artist who was sent down to make a 
sketch of the Derby last week. 


[N.B.— We have discharged him, which is more than he did to his duty. 


MRS. BROWN AND THE DROVERS. 


Tr there is a thing as I can't a-bear the sight on, it’s them cows and 
"orned brutes as comes a-drivin’ through the streets with them drovers 
after them like whirlwinds through a wilderness, as I never shall 
forget the way as poor Mrs. Turron was served by ’em, through 
bein’ deaf as a post, waitin’ to cross in fear of the omblibuses, as comes 
round you like water as the sayin’ is quite unawares, and up to your 
chin afore you're able to turn round; for never shall I forget that 
time as the spring tides come into our kitchen, though as to its bein’ 
laid to the spring it’s foolishness, for it was Lord Mayor's Day, and 
took me that unawares through a-goin’ down the first thing in the 
mornin’ for a jug to take in the milk, as I hadn't the heart to ring up 
that gal, as had lain awake for three nights with a ravin’ toothache, 


_ and wouldn't have it out, though red-hot hair-pins wouldn't pacify it, 


and bein’ all in the dark went splash in half-way up my legs, as give 


_ me that turn and thought the plug of the cistern had come out or the 


tap left turned, thro h knowin’ as Mus. Cua.uin ain't no more head 
than a pin in them things, as is the reason why I won't never have 
her in the house through her ‘avin’ left them four gallons and a half 


_ of stout a-diippin’ to death, as I don't believe ever yielded more than 


twelve jugs, as is payin’ through the nose for your beer, as the 


| gayin’ is. 


was a-walkin’ quiet down the road Thursday week, a-thinkin’ as 
meat was gettin’ frightful up in price, through a-talkin’ to Mr. Ancn, 
as is our butcher, a civil man, as sent me a sweetbread out of compli- 
ment only last week. He was a-sayin’ as butchers must soon all go 
to the workus. 

“ Well,” I says, “they won't want company there; for I’m sure 
their customers will go first, as is hard work to keep the wolf from 
the door, as the sayin’ is, though certuinly biead was half-a-crown a 
loaf when my dear mother married that very year, as always said 
she'd lived through that and drove out in her own shay-cart on 
Sundays all the same. So Mr. Axvup he says to me, “ Mrs, Buown, 


ee ee 
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SPARKLING REMORSE. 


Tux rainbow or the peacock's tail 
Have not more hues 
To show than [; 

So, dearest, though it turn you pale 
I can't refuse 
To tell you why. 


Tis true I to the Derby went— 
’Tis true I lost 
My money there— 

But still it is not what I spent, 
Nor what it cost 
For brougham and pair. 


Nor need your jealousy suppose, 
As might imply 
Your gentle frowns, 
I’ve lost my heart. There's not a rose 
Could make me sigh 
Upon the Downs. 


Nor think, my dear, that I am cow'd 
Because a swell 
For mere joke’s sake 

Called me a “‘ Welcher,”’ when the crowd 
Upon me fell 
In sheer mistake. 


You'll say it must have been the pie 
Of Strasbourg’s fat 
Dyspeptic geese, ; 

Or that the lobster p’raps was high, 
It was not 


I tell you what it was, dear JANE 
(But do not sob, 
My cousin !) 


At thirty bob 
The dozen. 





Derby Note. 

Nicnoxas in his “ Vision’’ last week put one of his 
“fits” between “inverted kommers,’’ but the “fit”’ 
under which the City laboured must be considered alto- 
gether “‘ inverted commerce.” 








mum, I couldn’t do you justice in a neck of mutton under cightpence 

ha’penny.”’ . 
‘Well, then,” I says, “you don’t send it to me on them terms, as 

is a wasteful joint in my opinion except in sickness, when broth 18 


wanted; not as I holds much with slops, as only weakens, though | 


pr’aps better than nothin’. ‘Well,’ I says, “Mn. Anup, I dont 
know nothin’ about the price what a bit of meat may cost you, but all 
as I can say is that no hard-workin’ man with a large family can 
afford such a price as is forced into keg-meg as don’t nourish, for 4 


little and good is my maxims in all things; but,” I says, “there | 


that | 
That broke my peace. 


’T was that infernal cheap champagne | 


ee ee 


is one thing as I will say, that the way as them cattle is drove is * 


enough for to spoil all the beef in the world.” 
“Any time as you sees any drover a-behavin’ 
him up.” 

I ome. “‘Tt’s all very fine a-talkin’ about pullin’ him up, but how- 
ever am alone woman to doit?” “Oh,” says he, “ they're obligated 
for to have a badge on their arms with a number as they must show. 
I says, ‘Then mark my words, if I don’t badger ’em next time as 
‘ = one of them a-overdrivin’ a dumb brute without 4 

end.” 

Well, as I was a-sayin’, a-walkin’ down tho road slow through 
a-findin’ the weather impressive under my new black velvet mantle, 
as is wadded throughout, as [ put on for the first time, as is a beauty, 
and cost two pound ten near St. Paul’s Churchyard, when I sce by 
the dust as cattle was a-comin’. 

They was a-strugglin’ all over the place, and walkin’ on the path, 
as ans Be it very unpleasant, and would have gone steady enous 
alorg their nat’ral road if them drovers would have let them be, bu 
however can any one walk peaceable with fellows a-shoutin’ after you 
with a dog, and jobbin’ at you constant with a stick? [I’m sure 


couldn’t move a inch, and no wonder the poor thing would lay dow”, — 


as I’m sure I should have done myself, and showed his sense in ™Y 
opinion a-foamin’ like the billers at the mouth. 


Well, I nat'ral stopped, through not a-likin’ to pass that beast, well | 


So he says tome, , 
brutal you pull | 
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knowin’ if he got up sudden as was capable of crushin’ me agin the 
railins, through not bein’ that active on his legs and apt to stumble, 
as I should be myself under them circumstances. 

Well, the poor brute took and laid down like any Christian, 
a-sayin’ as plain as he could speak, “I'm that tired as must have 
rest, if I dies for it.” Up comes them drovers, and begins to set the 
dog at him and hit him over the head. 

So I hollars out to them, ‘‘ You dare for to do it and sec if I don't 
persecute you;” but they didn’t take no more notice than if the wind 
was a-blowin’. I hollars louder and shakes my umbreller at them, 
when one on ’em turns round and told me for to go to where I wouldn't 
name was it ever so. 

I couldn’t stand such insults, so I walks up to him and says, “ You 
show me your badge this instant.” I never would have believed as 
any one could have used such langwidge as that drover; but just 
then he up with his sticx for to hit the beast, I caught the blow on 
my umbreller as I put up for to defend the poor brute, and saw his 
badge as he'd turned under his arm. 

Whether it was his stick or my umbreller flyin’ open as startled the 
animal I can’t say, but up it got like a flash of lightnin’ and made a 
rush at me. I turned like the wind and took to my heels, as the 
sayin’ is. 

f any one had told me as I could have run so fast I should have 
denied it flat; but terrors will make you do anything, I do believe, 
leastways it made me go along like the wind, for I heard the bullock 
a-tearin’ arter me like mad, with the dog and the drovers a-barkin’ 
and shoutin’. 

‘Get afore em,” hollars the man, and up comes that dog a-barkin’ 
and a-jumpin’ like mad. I’d dropped my umbreller, so hadn't nothing 
for to keep him off with, and give myself up for lost when my foot 


, slipped and I rolled over the curb right into the middle of the road. 


2 -~, 


However I’m alive to tell the tale I can’t think, and how them beasts 
come not to trample me to death, nor even toss me on their ’orns, I 
can’t think ; but they all seemed for to turn away when they come 


' near me, and even the dog didn’t take no notice on me. 


As to them drovers, human bein’s they are not, for they never even 
stopped to pick me up, and if it hadn’t been for a Irishwoman as keeps 
a stall at the corner, I might have been layin’ in that road now. 

It's a mercy as no omblibuses nor carriages come by or it might 


have been the end on me. That Irish party was that kind as though 


I’d been her daughter, and tried for to wipe me down a bit: not as 
her cloth, though well meant, was what I would have been touched 
with for the world. 

It was a long while afore I could believe as I hadn’t broke all my 
bones; but, as luck would have it, they was all spared me, but I was 


that shook that I couldn't hardly stand, and shouldn’t have been able [ 


- for to have walked as far as the ‘“‘Green Man” but for that old 


woman’s arm, as wouldn’t take a drop of nothing, but was thankful 
for threepence as I gave her and a penny to the boy as had picked 
up my umbreller and brought it me. 

I must have set over a hour in the bar of that public-house, as was 
very quiet and respectable, and kep’ by a motherly woman, as gave 
me acup ef tea, and had my mantle brushed careful, as wasn’t much 


: hurt, but my bonnet is crushed beyond hopes. 


When I got home I didn’t say nothing to Brown; but the next 
mornin’, though feelin’ a good deal hurt, I went to Mr. Anup and 
gave him that fellow’s badge, as says to me, ‘‘ Will you persecute ?”’ 

“Yes,” says I. “Then,” says he, “I'll have him up if you'll 


| says, ‘Tf I crawls on all fours I'll have the law of him;’” and says 


—_ 


Mx. Anup to me, “Right you are!” 


A MUSICAL NOTE. 


Tux individual who advertises in the following manner clearly pos- | 


sesues the “‘ full organs’’ of invention and impudence, if we may judge 


- from the artfulness of his plan and the audacity_of his announcement 


of it :— 


: A PRIZE of £2 is offered for the best Original Anthem for s. a. r. B. and full 


_ Speculation is to make them find the money for the prize themselves— | 


La 


Organ. Enclose 12 stamps. Every composition must bear a motto but no 
Bame. The successful motto will be announced in this paper. The copyright will 
to the prize-giver, Mr. ——. N.b.—Pressure of business will prevent the 


adjudicutors deeiding before July. 
A good PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM FOR SALE. 


It is notorious that whenever a prize is offered for a musical com- 
position the competitors are very numerous, and our friend’s spirited 


not to mention a possible small balance besides. Moreover, he obtains, 


Without expense, the copyright of the best piece submitted. Whata 
} “good pianoforte and harmonium for sale” has to do with the com- | 


petition we are ata loss to see, but we think every educated musician 
will agree with us that anyone who countenances the scheme will richly 
deserve tobe sold as well as the instruments in question. 


-- e  e  Se 
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| HIGH-ART CRITICISM. 


Txerp be art-critics and art-critics. There are infinite varieties, 
| beginning with the unintelligible critic who finds more meanings in a 
| painter than the painter ever dreamed of; and ending with the critic 
| who scribbles anonymously and belies a whole school for the sake of 
| puffing a fellow-lodger, or with the critic who hawks about volumes of 
_ twaddle which he induces foolish young artists to buy by promises of 
favourable, and threats of adverse, criticism. One of the most amusing 
| varieties is ‘‘the superficial garrulous.’” We have of late marked him 
| down in one or two places, and will give our readers an extract or two. 
Our first quotation is from a notice of the French Exhibition: 

‘*The great picture of this year is that of Jean Léon Géréme (92), ‘Phryne before 
the Tribunal,’ Hyperide defending Phryne, accused of impiety before the tribunal 
of Heliastes.’’ 

After this information about two hitherto unknown ancients, Hy- 
peride and Heliastes, the critic talks about 

‘‘This Roman representative of the wig and gown two-guinea brief. To our 
notion he is a little coarse—a little too coarse for such a fine noble Roman act as this 
of running off with the clothes of a fair young maiden and leaving her speechless to 

lead. ‘The tribunal, represented by two or three dozen old men, is rather a painful 
exhibition. How, we ask, did noble Romans rise to be such ignoble Romans ?”’ 

How on earth this writer can mistake Rome for Athens, we can’t 
understand. More intelligible is the blunder of another critic 
who says about Leicuton’s picture— 

‘* We are almost inclined to laugh at the manifest improbability that young women 
should appear leading wild beasts in that playful way—for it is not an allegory, nor 
is the lady with the lion a Una.”’ 


It is evident this gentleman has not read his Theocritus, or indeed 
his classics generally. 








The Panic in the City. 


Amonc the numerous stoppages in the City —all Lombard-street was 
in fact blocked-up on Friday—it is hardly to be wondered at that 
some were overlooked. Between Fleet-street and Ludgate-hill ar 
endless multitude of cabs and ‘busses stopped during the day, but after 
some delay traffic was in most cases resumed. ‘he clock of St. Mar- 
garet’s, in Lothbury, has stopped altogether, and shows no signs of 
going on again. It is an unmistakeuble sign of the general effeot of 
the panic, that even the tide, which proverbially waits for no man, was 
so influenced by the depression in the City that it went down to zero 
as will be seen from the following quotation from the Daily Telegraph 
of the 12th instant: 


HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, THIS DAY. 


MORNING......... 0 min. after 0| ArreRnoow......... 0 min. after © 
TO-MORKOW. 
MORNING......... £6 min. after 0 | AFTERNOON......... 51 min. after 0 
——SS=======_—_—_ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


The author of “A Lady's Pen”’ needed the pen of a ready-writer to put 
a good idea into readable verse. it 2) 

H. M., Manchester.—Your ‘‘ Reform Bill Bulletin’’ is made of lead, lead, 
lead, it is so heavy. : : 

“Tug Dramatic AuTHOR.”’—The gentleman who writes under this 
modest title is informed that we do not retura MSS. when our conditions 
are not complied with. : 

C. S. R.—That joke about a surplice is stole. 


CaVENDISH.—Declined, but no ‘ Returns.” 
X1T, Newmarket.—J okes about the sea declined with thanks. [Ex-Xit C. 


The author of ‘* Poems by Dr. What’s-his-name”’ is informed that 
“Twinkle twinkle, little star’ is not by Dr. What’s-his-name, but by Miss 
Thingumbob—we mean TayLor. We wish to draw Mu. Buckbanvp’s 
attention to one verse of this writers :— 

** So doth the little busy flea 
| Improve each shining hour, 





And hop and skip and tickle me, 
And turn the sugar sour.” 

This last line refers to @ curivus fact in natural history with which we 
were not befure acquainted. =. 

S. E., Shrewsbury.—Your lines, ‘ He Thrashed me in Childhood,” are 

‘not quite up to the mark. We know several writers who could beat 

you how. , 

Epwarp WaLton.—Because you're cross you needn't be rood. 

W. A.—Under cunsideration, which doesn't in the least mean beneath 


notice. , 
A. B., Dumbarton.—Your juke excceds in length, and is almost as broad 


as it’s lung. F 
W. R. H., Hackney.—The joke is only local—not to say hackney d. 
Declined with thanks—J. M. G, Iradford ; FP, |} » Seething-lane ; 

E. A.; C., Sussex Gardens; F. W. S., Lambeth; A. Y. 2; C. M. O.; 

A Martinet; F. G., Dalston; H. G. B., Brighton; Poll; Anti-Muff; 

| J. McJ., Ewn; G. .G.; H. W. R.; E. B.; Reformawry. 
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THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 


By ovr own DINER-OUT. 


Ir was, I am proud to think, a fellow-feeling that induced the 
Licensed Witlers to invite me to their feast of reason and flow of cham- 
e, as a Licensed Wit. I was only too delighted to wield a keen 

e (and three prongs) in so good a cause. 

No more fitting locality for such a festive gathering could have been 
selected than the Crystal Palace. In addition to the numberless de- 
lights which are provided for visitors to that vitreous Eden, there was 
one special and exclusive source of pleasure to the right-minded 
Victualler. It was impossible for him, as he gazed upward with the 
eee ease of repletion to the vast glittering panes above him, not 

be reminded forcibly of the welcome maxim which is the palladium 
of his Company—‘ G 
side, and he feels at home. 

The dinner was excellent, and so plentiful, that but for the fact that 
everything in connection with the ;alace is cheerful, the tables must 
have inevitably groaned. I am not a member of this honourable Com- 
pany, although to some extent a Public-man. But on this occasion, 
as I gazed on the viands before me and found, to my consternation, 
that eating was gradually undermining an appetite of which an alder- 
man might have been proud, I could not but regret that I was not a 
Victualler and Licensed to as much inside as a three-horse 
omnibus! In fact, many articles of consumption were, as editors say, 
unavoidably crow out, to my bitter regret. Why cannot a man 
go on dining to all eat-ernity? It is one of the most agreeable exer- 
cises I know. : 

And then the wines! Those, of course, the Victuallers, from mere 
force of habit, supplemented with spirits, of which there was a per- 
petual flow. When the wine came in, the wit came out, and so 
sparkling was the champagne and the dialogue that it was like living 
a double number of Fun. 

As for the speeches—like another Distinguished Personage, I am 
rather inclined to shy at after-dinner oratory. I don't think even I— 

h being a literary man, I am used to a sedentary occupation— 
uld manage to sit out a long Royal Academy dinner, and survive; 


round!” Glass is round him on every 
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' though picturesque, are deceptive, and gave rise to a fall or two. I 


ugh, to use the Oriental and figurative style, I should have spread 
the toasts of necessity the butter of flattery, and paid the speakers 
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the compliment of waiting until they had exhausted not only my 
patience but their own list. ; 
I did not, however, find the speeches at the Victuallers’ dinner at 
all tedious. This may, perhaps, be due partly to the fact that I was 
too far off to hear them, and partly to the fact that I had got a bottle 
of prime Moselle all to myself. a 
fter dinner I must have become lost in philosophic meditation. I 
remember taking a stroll in the grounds, the: undulations of which, 


observed that a very pleasing effect is produced in the gardens by 
planting all the trees, shrubs, and flowers in pairs. I never before 
fully realised the truth of the proverbial saying, ‘‘ as like as two peas. 
I observed that in all instances there was the very strongest resem- 
blance, down even to the minutest particulars, in these twin plants, 
and have no doubt the same peculiarity holds good with the pea tribe. 

As evening closed in, I was wrapt in speechless admiration of the 
scene—at least, when I say speechless I mean that I found it diffieult 
to express myself—owing, probably, to the inadequacy of language. 

I was struck by the deceptive nature of moonlight, a curious 1n- 
stance of which came strongly under my notice this evening. I was 
so forcibly impressed, at a late hour in the evening, that I was at home 
and in my own bedroom, that I retired to rest in what, by the illusory 
rays of the lamp of night, I took to be my own fourpost bedstead, but 
which turned out, in the morning, to be the model of an antediluvian 
quadruped on an island. 

I intend to read a paper on “ Moonshine and its Deceptive Influence 
on the Brain,” at the Royal Institution shortly. In the meantime, if 
the Licensed Victuallers dine again and send a ticket to the office I 
shall be happy to represent you. You know I never shrink from MY 
duties however arduous. 


————————ooeeee—e—e—e—e—e——e——————_—_—= 


What are you driving at? 


Geneeat Fievry has established a school for coachmen in Paris, 
and no one will in future be allowed to drive about the streets without 
a diploma from this school, stating him to be duly qualified as @ whip. 

We might, with advantage, copy this scheme; for in London = 
ribbons are too often entrusted to people who are utterly incompete2 
to do anything except drive one to distraction—if not destruction. 


, and Published (fer the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
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BUTTERFLY. 


A DRAWING-ROOM DITTY. 
(For Music.) 


WAS at the opening of the year, 
When violets and Bast winds blow, 





FROM OUR STALL. 


THE Corsican Brothers has been produced at the Lyceum, with 
splendid scenery, dresses, and appointments. Inutile de dire que Mr. 
Fechter est charming dans the réles de Louis and Fabien dei Franchi. 
Li faut that one prends places for the stalles de la Lyceum in Welling- 
ton-street pour voir ¢a as soon as one can. 


Alexina, or True unto Death, the posthumous play by SuHERmAN 
Know zs, produced at the Strand on Whit-Monday, is the sort of 
drama a lad of literary turn writes when he is twelve years old, and 
about which his sisters teaze him when he has turned fifteen. In plot 
it is almost identical with a very good romantic old drama, of the be- 
lated traveller, blood-stained pillow, school, popular forty years ago, 
called Raymond and Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun of Lindenburg, with the 
exception that in Raymond and Agnes there is an interesting ghost, 
andin Alexina there is no interest, supernatural or otherwise. The 
play is written in what is supposed to be blank verse, but only half 


that description applies to the nondescript nonsense that does duty for | 


dialogue. It is blank, but it is not verse. The new play has this 
advantage over the other productions of its author, that it is in two 
acts, while the others are in five. It is highly creditable to the 
management of the Strand Theatre to have produced a drama written 
by an author who, how or why it is impossible to say, at one time en- 


wrens reputation, but we fear that neither the care nor liberality with | 
Ww been mounted, nor the obvious exertions of the clever | 
people taxed with its representation, can make it repay them for their | 


ch it 


outlay. Modern audiences like modern horrors. 


Two excellent farces have been revived at the Prince of Wales’s— | 
The Goose with the Golden Eggs, which is a piece of considerable | 
merit, and all a good farce ought to be, and The Bonnie Fishwife. In | 
the first-mentioned piece Mr. Joun CLARKE, in an inimitable “ make- | 


very worthily. Inthe Fishwife Miss Lovisa Moore made her first 


_ long one, acts with his customary effect. 





vou. It. 


And young asparagi appear, 
That I walked forth in Rotten-row. 
I did not heed the horsemen gay, 
That in their gladness cantered by, 
For I had wandered forth that day 
To note the Spring’s first butterfly. 


he Spring’s first fluttering butterfly, 

First foolish, fluttering butterfly ; 
For I had wandered forth that day 

To note the Spring’s first butterfly. 


Oh, calm the day whereon I strayed, 
And tranquil, quiet thoughts were mine ; 
As peaceful—since no zephyr strayed— 
As was the breast of Serpentine ! 
The sparrow trilled his tender lay— 
A simple ditty whistled I; 
For I had wandered forth that day 
To note the — 8 first butterfly. 


he Spring’s first fluttering butterfly, 

First foolish, fluttering butterfly ; 
For I had wandered ferth that day 

To note the Spring’s first butterfly. 


Beside the rails that edge the Row, 
Where idlers lounge and sparrows perch, 

Where dandies canter to and fro, 
I met the object of my search— 

My beauteous 
Her crinoline she had laid by! 

’T was all I hoped for; I, that day, 
Thus met with Spring’s first butterfl ly 


ELIA passed that way— 


The Spring’s fair fluttering butterfly, 
First fashionable butterfly ; 

Sans crinoline, my fair that day 
Was Spring’s first, fairest butterfly. 





Going to the Dogs! 


Tue penny-a-liner is the natural enemy of the dog. It is to his 
ready pen and prolific brain that we owe ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred of hydrophobia. But the other day the cruelty of the scribe’s 
persecution of his canine superior reached its acme. Hitherto he has 
only charged the species with a tendency to a disease which, though 
extremely rare, is one of the ills dog’s flesh is heir to. Now he has 
gone further and would endow the animal with the folly and crime of 
man. A paragraph has been going the rounds, which relates how a 
fine deg, having been shunned by his owner and family for some days, 
owing to a suspicion of rabies, was so hurt at the neglect and distrust 
shown towards him, that he went down deliberately tothe Medway and, 
after one protesting howl, walked into the water and held his head 
under until he was drowned ! 

Can nothing be done to stop the atrocious calumnies uttered against 
the friend of man by the penny-a-lie-ner ? 


FOLLOWED A LADY. 


‘““Tury’’ (homeless dogs) ‘follow us’ (ladies in Belgravia) ‘closely, and our 
sympathy for their misery is mixed with terror that they may not be able to resist 
the temptation of a piece of flesh bitten from our legs.”—Eztract from a letter in 
the “* Times,”’ from a young lady in Belgravia. 

Poor Tray, for the fatted calf agog, 

May fairly be pardoned—now, mayn’t he ?— 
For is he to blame, that a vulgar dog 

Gets a leisurely peep at the dainty ? 


Road and Rude. 





oe 


A Mr. Wytson is forming, so the Court Journal says, a new road at | 


up,”’ as the term goes, gave a hic Dickens sort of portraiture of a | Putney, and is going, with the sanction of the Metropolitan Board of 
lawyer of the Ad Deans eet. and Mr. Hare followed his suit | Works, to name it “ Disraeli-road,’’ in honour of the M.P. for Bucks. 











We must protest against such a piece of impertinence. The leader of | 


appearance with great ¢clat, and Mr. Ciarxz, in a short kilt and aj| the Opposition is very pro erly ambitious for immortality, but it is | 
rude to tell him to “Go to Putney ’”’ for it. 
i 
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THE REJECTED. 


“On! say not”—runs the ballad old— 
“Oh! say not woman's love is bought.” 
Ah, me! How often men are taught 

That woman’s lovers can be so/d. 


Those eves were Paradises blue : 
A snake was in their smile, designed 
‘l’o work the woe of all mankind ; 
As snakes in Edens ever do. 


Stray thoughts of all that might have been 
Survive, though Truth and Love are dead ; 
And, even yet, I seem to tread 

On Hope’s departing crinoline. 


But, ere my footprint fades away, 
Despair is close upon my track ; 
And, laughing loud behind my back, 

She dogs me all the livelong day. 


| 
I loved and cannot love again. 
This heart is not of looking-glass 
(Reflecting all the forms that pass) 
But seems a sort of window-pane. 


On looking out, I thought to find 

A soul responsive to my own. 

I look no more—but, with a groan, 
Stand pulling down my window-blind. 


Coton Galk. 


By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 











vA Oaks and 
not be freely rendered, 


“a beggar on_horse- 
back”). 


two equine exhibitions, 
and was greatly pleased 
at it. There 
course room for improve- 
ment, but that was 
principally in the ex- 
hibitors’ department, all 
the arrangements being 
. excellent. The trials 
were mid fair, but of wanes — tt ce s such a crowd, mobbing 

our » arena, was calcula militate slightly against young and 
timid animals. It was really a treat to soa har evens take a 
fiery young chestnut round the ring and subdue him to her hand—well 
worth double the price of admission, for there are few things one cares 
to see better than an accomplished horsewoman. 

Or course there were plenty of provincials in town during the Show, 
and I should imagine the receipts of the Omnibus Company must have 
been largely increased, and by a very simple device. The Company, 
like most monopolies, has been long noted fur smart things not always 
absolutely beneficial to the public, but I never should have thought it 
smart are for this last measure, which was to stick Horse Show 
posters on the sides (not the advertising boards) of all their vehicles ia 
a way which at once induced the uninitiated to suppose they plied to the 
Islington Hall, and I doubt not in numerous instances the young man 
from the country found himself at Mile End or Putney before he dis- 
covered a mistake which, though inconvenient to him, was profitable 
to the Company. I was not a visitor to town for the first time last 
week, but J was taken in, and had taken a short threepenn’orth to the 
Exchange on the outside of "bus No. 6706 before I was initiated into 
OTe. oni f the Fl 

Tus opening of the Flower Show at the Horticultural passed off 
— ly. on was ey mee eo = enthasiastic botanist 

horticalturist, who saw rarest 
flowers, down to Sir ys oe a eel 
bowing te Ro till his back must have ached with 
and fashien must been charmed too, fur they had 
which, to judge from the squeeze at the opera and 





delight. Rank 
a Scrou 
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HAT with the Derby and 
the Horse 
Show, we Londoners 
have of late been under 
the sway of Fortuna 
Equestris (which must 


I visited the 
show as well as the other 


was of 


Westwouta Ditxe, who had the glad task of 
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which they frequent, seems to be the aim and end of all good society, 
The flowers and plants are a magnificent sight, and the long Latin 
names they go by are almost polysyllabic enough in some instances to 
throw into the shade that very long-winded pie of the Greeks, the 
lepadotemachoselachogaleocranivleipsanodrimmatosilphioparaomelitoc- 
atacecheimenocichlepicossyp hophat toperisteralectry onoptencephaloci- 
nclopeleiolagéosirwobaphetraganopterygon, on which I fancy the illus- 
trious Aldoberontophoscophornio, and tbe doughty Chrononhotontologos 
ought to have dined every Sunday. 

Since the days of SuaksrEakE “ Crowner’s quest law’’ appears to 
have held no very high position in the public estimation. It is re- 
served for the Year of Grace eighteen hundred and sixty-six to offer 
an instance of ‘ Crowner’s quest decorum” that SHAKSPEARE would 
have hesitated to put into the mouth of one of his clowns. A lament- 
able and fatal accident happened a few days since on the London and 
South-Western at Bedhampton. An inquest was held, and according 
to the Portsmouth Times, the conduct of the coroner was, to put it 
mildly, “most extraordinary.” On opening the inquiry, he appears 
to have wasted considerable time in questioning the enginc-driver on 
points utterly irrelevant, and to have commented in an absurd manner 
on the answers, which he seems at times to have found it diflicult to 
make a note of. We will quote a specimen from the Portsmouth Times : 


‘©The Foreman: I want to ask a question when you have done. 

‘*The Coroner: When I have done. 

“The Foreman: Yes, I say so. 

‘‘'The Coroner: What I meant—what I mean, foreman,—I have been getting a 
little under the soil. (Expressions of surprise.) You know what that is, draining 
work - (laughing)—draining a bit!” 


A little later, in discussing the weight of a train of three carriages, he 
stated that it would depend on the size of the ‘‘ mortalities’ in it, and 
when the foreman complained of his delay and reiteration of useless 
queries, he said, ‘‘ he didn’t want to delay—he had other engagements 
to keep much more gratifying than this.” Ultimately, the inquiry 
was adjourned for reasons obvious to every one but the coroner him- 
self. Afier reading the report you can hardly wonder that “the 
observations and manner of the coroner created much surprise,” and 


ee . 


are inclined to think that when he said, ‘‘ he was a very bad enginecr | 


and a very bad lawyer,” he was not a bit too modest, and might have | 


added, ‘‘a very bad’? something else. Such ascene on such a grave 
ocvasion was most disgraceful. 

. Tue Keans have returned, but their reappearance has had no effect 
on the state of things in the city. They were impotent to stay the 
crash of the European Bank; and, as far as I have learnt, the Ministry 
find their duties no lighter than before; and the Universe, generally, 
has experienced no extraordinary convulsion. The most astounding 


thing I have heard of in connection with their return was the appear- | 
ance of a placard at the doors of the theatre they hallow with their | 
presence, requesting the audience not to interrupt the performance | 
with applause when the histrionic cireumnavigators appeared on the | 


stage. ‘lhis is neither in good taste nora novelty. It is a version of 
the old “ Dow’t put him under the pump! Don’t nail his ear to the 
post!” story; and it reflects little credit on those connected with it. 

I wave received a very pattern of the parochial press—the Norwood 
Post—which combines the ordinary newspaper with the French style 
vf journal; and contains, besides the usual matter, a feuidleon and 
some verse. ‘The first number has a version of Juvena’s Semper eyo 
auditor tantum, which is much above the average. If the Jost keeps 
up to this stundard, it ought to have more than a merely local success. 

Tue Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution has been 
enabled to open its pension list, and two candidates were elected Jast 
week at a meeting held in the News Exchange. I am very glad to 
hear of the prosperity of so excellent an institution. 





THE GIFT. 
To a Frrenp at A Pinca. 


An! cruel was your gift, false friend, 
It filled mine eyes with tears, 

With pangs did this poor bosom rend, 
And made me aim for sneers. 


Canse of my sufferings and my woes, 
Begone !—I’ve had enough ; 

You laughed to hear how loud I snoze ; 
*T'was you who gave the snuff! 


Bell Metal. 


A wEw counterfeit sovereign has been issued by the authorities of the 
illegal mint. It is made of gold alloyed to such an extent as to be 
worth only about seventeen shillings, and will, therefore, b2 known 45 
the “triple bob minor,” because it will ring well though three 
shillings short in value. 
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REVELATIONS OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL POLITICAL 


ECONOMIST. 
PortTLanp. 


Tas world refuses to acknowledge its greatest men; Socrates, 


FUN. 
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/manner came within my reach I appropriated. 


GatiLe0, my humble self, how roughly have we each been treated! | 


My name, Joun Snooxs, may hardly seem imposing; but what of 
that ? my philosophy has taught me to despise such trivial mitters as 
these, even as I have learnt a lofty disregard for other base and 
despicable conventionalities. I strove to teach mankind what man- 
kind refused to be taught; what has come of it? Instead of a palace 
my noble aspirations have brought me toa prison. Dut ict that pass, 
my duty has been done. 

At an early age I perceived that the world was out of joint; I felt 
a consciousness within me that I was destined to set it right. Money 
I soon saw to be almost the samo as life; if this was judiciously spent 
it was quite clear that the grand reformation would be commenced. 
Born in a humble station, it was not long before I became convinced 
that there was no time to be lost. My father’s earnings were small, 
and they mostly went to stock the till of the neighbouring public- 
house. Already I felt within me a passion for speculation. Quietly 
one Saturday night [ crept from my bed to the room in which my 
parent slept, and abstracted from his coat pocket his week's wages. 
With these I resolved to purchase stores of tops, marbles, oranges, and 
other articles in which my companions delighted. I would sell them 
at double, treble their price; and then, in course of time, I would 
return to my honoured father the sum which I had thus borrowed of 
him, together with the additional sums amassed by its judicious invest- 
ment. Thus I should teach by elementary lesson. Alas! I experi- 
enced for the first time how terrible human ingratitude can be? On 
the morrow I was roughly aroused from dreams of commerce by a 
violent blow; waking up I saw my father; he had discovered his 
missing treasure concealed beneath my pillow. In vain I pleaded; he 
beat me and swore. Repeatedly I reminded him that what I had 
proposed doing would have been for his own real good. He could not 
understand. ‘I'o him I appeared a thief, a scoundrel ; in reality I was 
a speculator. All my entreaties were of no avail. I was thrashed till 
I was insensible, and locked up for three days, during which time 
bread and water were my only means of sustenance. My father, as I 
had known would be the case, spent all his money in twenty-four 
hours at the Lion’s Head. Such was my first attempt at teaching the 
world :—but I would not be discouraged yet. 

At the age of sixteen the Honouvrasie Ano.trpuus VoypE took me 
into his service. He was sadly extravagant and careless. I found 
ample opportunity for successful speculation; and in four years time I 
had contrived to get together the sum of furty pounds. But in an ill- 
advised moment I allowed him to see me reading through some of his 
private correspondence. He kicked me out of the house, and so we 

ed. 

For the next eight years I can give no exact account of myself. I 
still endeavoured to carry out the same grand projects with varying 
good fortune. At last the Earn or Dasnineton engaged me as his 
valet de chambre. The Earl had a fine library, and I loved to cultivate 
my literary tastes. It was then for the first time that I commenced 
the systematic study of a science which I found had long since 
occupied my unconscious attention, the noble, the unequalled science 
of Political Economy. I read through a number of treatises on this 
subject, but none with such advantage or interest as that by the gen- 
tleman who, I am told, is now M.P. for Westminster, the great 
J.S. Muu. At once, with the aid of my new instructor, I saw where 
the root of the evil lay. Only one change was needed to make Eng- 
land the picture of perfection. Money must be expended in different 
directions from those too often common with the wealthy. With an 
eager ear I drank in the precepts of my new philosopher and friend on 
the subject of “The Productive Consumption.” Let me explain. 
Money spent on such luxuries as champagne, cigars, is nothing bettor 
than mere waste. 
The Earl was very negligent, and had a disdain for locks and keys; 
there was no knowing what might become of it all. The more I 
read of my favourite philosopher, the more clearly did I foresee the 
terrible faults of my noble master. He was ruining the country by 
his “ Unpreductive Consumption” ; but the warning which I received 
from my instructor was not unaccompanied by a hint at the remedy— 
the only remedy possible. The injuries done by titled spendthrifts to 
the national prosperity might in some measure be obviated by the 
prudence of dependents. It was precisely from these princely con- 
sumers of wealth that the well-disposed and provident domestic might 
receive the largest income, to employ profitably and judicionsly. Such 
being the case, was not the path in which I ought totread plain? ‘The 
world might have its scruples—dull and lifeless conventional forms of 
honour and truth—but I had my duties. Nothing, I resolved, should 
ever lead me to forsake these. There was a grand principle left for me 
to assert and to establish, and I would endeavour to do so at all 
hazards. The less opportunity I allowed to my noble lord of rushing 





— . 
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into reckless prodigality. tho greater benefit should I confer on 
humanity at large. Straightway I began; all sums which in any 
; ‘They were to be 
invested in house property, railway shares, and other similar ventures. 
hus I should be stimulating the energy and industry of England. It 
was a noble scheme, but apparently it has failed. The world is not 
ripe for theseinformations. Tue Kart or Dasuinoton discovered that 
the diminution in his revenues and possessions was attributable to me. 


_ I talked, I reasoned; I entreated him to be rational; to soberly regard 


Too much of my lord’s income went in this fashion. | 


the horrors of “ Unproductive Consumption’; but all my expostula- 
tions were fruitless. My fellow-countrymen who composed my jury 
refused to view the matter in its only proper light, and my present con- 
dition isthe consequence. Iam reduced to mourn my unhappy fate in 
having been born at least one hundred years before my proper time, 
and in thus being the victim of a general misunderstanding. 


— 


ULTRAMARINE. 


A TALE OP MY YACHTING VOYAGE. 


THe sun was declining, and shining 

The waves were, that curled ia our wake, 
And right well our vessel, could wrestle, 

With storms: ‘twas cilled “ Pet”’ for her sake, 
Who'd woven the pennor, that when on, 

Our topmast was trembling with glee, 
Her cypher free-waving and braving, 

The breath of the many-voiced sea. 


So swift we went forward to Nor’ ward, 
The moon seemed to dance in the sky, 
And faint seemed such far light as starlight, 
When first the stars glitter on high; 
And when the moon-shimmer grew dimmer, 
And gently the stars died away : 
Our “ Pet” bent her slowly, as lowly, 
She welcomed the glory of day. 


So on she went rarely and fairly, 
The ocean was shining fur miles; 

So gently it slumbered, unnumbered, 
As AE<cuyYLus says, were its smiles: 

But while we tacked starboard and larboard, 
Whatever's the meaning of that, 

The boom during tacking, came whacking 
My head, and it knocked olf my hat. 


’Tis pleasant when sailing, not ailing 
A bit from the toss of the sea, 
Yet sometimes a feeling came stealing 
That saddened the voyage for me. 
The heave of the ocean commotion 
Would make at the quietest times; 
And spoilt all my rapture at capture, 
Of thoughts that were meet for my rhymes. 


The sea was still splendid, but endod 
All pleasure,—’twas over at last: 
They said we should “ run down,” af sundown, 
My spirits had run down too fast. 
A horrid depression possession, 
Had ta’en of my heart 'gainst my will: 
And nought would appease it, or euse it, 
For, oh! I was awfully ill. 


My flask full of brandy was handy, 

I tied to it drowning my cares, 
The cabin beside m:e would hide ma, 

I thought, so I rushed down the stairs. 
My wretched condition ambition 

For yachting his cured: when I roam, 
I'll keep to our island, on dry land, 

Or else I'll stay quiet at home, 


ooo 


AN ORRIDGE-INAL IDEA. 

Mr. Onntpcr—and we are surprised at him, for he ought to know 
the Corporation better—has been trying to persuade the Common 
Council that while they spend a great deal in festivities they only vote 
a poor twenty pounds a yeur for objects conneeted with literature, 
science, and art. Of course he didn’t succeed, even in a modest pro- 
posal to put upa bust or soto bearthat of Tuomas CLAkKSoN company. 
‘The Corporation, however, naturally preferred (if we may be pardoned 
the vulgarity) a “‘ blow-out’’ to any “* buss.” 
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OF FASHION. 


Anxious Sister :—“ My pgar Horace, iF you WILL WEAR SUCH WAISTCOATS, I’M SURE YOU'LL GET SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH 


YOuR Lunes!” 


Horace :—“ Au!—rTHEN, JUDGING FROM FEMININE FASHIONS, WOMEN ARE NOT AFFLICTED WITH SUCH INCONVENIENCES AS LUNGS, 


nowapDays !”’ 


oO RUS! 
By a Lonponer Ovt or Town. 
Au me, how sweet it is in ee quit the panting town— 


To breathe pure air on Kentish or bracing Surrey down, 

To bask in lavish sunlight-floods the whole long lazy day, 

Mid meadows gold with buttercups, and hedges white with May, 
To hear the lambkin in the field, the throstle in the hedge, 
And—welcome to the townsman’s ear—the frog among the sedge, 
To list the murmur of the boughs, to breathe the breath of flowers, 
To note the nestling’s feeble chirp where thickest shade embowers, 
To hear the distant brook flow on from silver fall to fall, 

To see the m quire of larks bright-quivering over all, 

To watch the bounding colt at play, to hear the low of kine, 

And e’en the meditative sigh of some contented swine, 

To mark the merry children roam among the verdant fields, 

To store their hands, and aprons too, with buds the springtime yields, 
In short to live the happy life, which would too happy be 


Did rustics know how they are to live a life so free! 
"Tis sweet to view the sky, unsmirched, to breathe, unsmoked, its airs, 
To seek the calm of scenes, and quit our London cares,— 


But ah, ’mid all the rare delight one thought will haunt me still— 
The country whets your appetite—and, oh! the butcher’s bill! 





GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the complaint of Mr. ANGELI- 
wetTa against Inspector Bgarp and ConsraBie Tayior for violent 
and repeated assaults, alleged by him to have been committed out of a 
genio against him by the police for the he took in the 

ELIzzonI case. Although the report of the final hearing has been in 
some mysterious manner kept out of the ey of papers, and con- 
siderably toned down where it appears, a account will be found in 
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our spirited and independent contemporary, the Clerkenwell News. | 


The end of the affair is in keeping with its opening. Ihe 
guardians of the public peace pleaded guilty to assaults ‘‘ with intent 


e two | 


to do bodily harm,” committed on a respectable and unoffending | 


member of the public. The next step was to call the crier of the 
Middlesex sessions, two Clerkenwell vestrymen, the master of the 
workhouse, a prison warder, and two inspectors of police to give evl- 
dence of good character. Could no independent testimony from the 
outside public be obtained to prop this monotonously official group of 
witnesses? Even supposing such testimony had been produced we 


think it would merely aggravate the offence. It reflects severely on the | 


system if men who could be guilty of such unprovoked atrocity are 
among the best officers in the force. Whatare the worst like, we would 
fain ask? Besides, a good character for any number of years cannot 
be any defence for an admitted assault of such acharacter. We have 
not yet seen the Assistant-Judge’s decision, but it will probably be a 
light sentence. In the meantime we would submit the following little 
sum to our readers. If, say fifteen, years of good conduct entitle a 
police officer to kick an unoffending person within an inch of his life 
with comparative impunity, how many more will be needed to enable 
him to complete the other inch without any risk at all? 


The Days of the Reformation. 


A CONTEMPORARY in a column of odds and ends, headed ‘“‘ Metro- 
pebten on dits,” gives the two following paragraphs next door to each 
other : 

A Junior Reform Club is talked of. 


A new Reformatory for Juveniles is on the tapis. 
Of course the best of sub-editors may at times make a slip and insert 4 


bit of news twice over, but the error is inexcusable when the para- | 


graphs are in such immediate juxtaposition. 
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THE ASYLUM OF PEACE, 


Exile from the Continent:—“AH, DEAR BRITANNIA, IT IS WITH YOU, ONLY, I CAN BE CERTAIN OF 
A SAFE HOME!” 
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MRS. BROWN BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE. 


I was that bruised and stiff after the way as them wagabone drovers 
‘had treated me, that I couldn’t move for three days without hollarin’, 





and as to bein’ rubbed, law bless you, I couldn’t have bore a fly to | 


crawl over me, let alone a rough hand and opideldoc. Mr. Anup 
told me as he’d got the summons out though, agin them fellars as I'd 

‘ve him the number, as were nine. But as I didn’t hear no more 
about it for nearly a week, I thought as pr'aps it had blowed over, 
though you never can tell what them magestys will do, for I remember 
yery well a party in the name of Watkins, as kep’ a cow-yard, 
a-dyin’ intestines, as the sayin’ is, leastways without a will, and 
a-leavin’ a widow as were his second, as the family by the first 
through spite took and throwed into Chancery, and there she was re- 
duced to a day’s charin’ for a crust of bread, as turned up right at 
last, and lived in comfort, through the will bein’ found in the thatch 
of the cow-house, as were in her favour, and rode in her carriage, as 
I’ve see her myself, though a low-lived woman as would stoop to 
strike the cook. 

Mr. Anup he stepped round one day when I was a-feelin’ a little 
better, and says, ‘‘ You’re sure about the number bein’ right, Mrs. 
Brown?” Says I, ‘ Certain, through a-lookin’ at it hard under his 
arm, and nine it was.” 

“All right,’ says he, and off he goes and calls in agin to say as 
he'd took out the summons, and that I must attend on Monday mornin’. 
I didn’t say a word to Brown, knowin’ as he'd be full of his redicule, 
but off I went to the police-court as hot a day as ever you felt, and 
was there punctual at nine, but found as they didn’t begin their busi- 
ness till ten. I says, ‘No wonder there’s such lots of bad characters 
about if they ain’t more looked after than that ; nice games they're up 
to, no doubt, whilst them magisties is away,’”’ as come ridin’ up on 
his horse, and not much to look at neither. 

Of all the characters as ever you see it was the lot as was brought 
up for to be judged by that magistrey, as made pretty short work on 
’em, as many was to be pitied through bein’ locked up on Saturday 
night, and kep’ all day Sunday through bein’ overtaken in liquor, as 
certainly gives time for reflections, as the sayin’ is. It’s hard though 
on some, for there was poor Mrs. Wi1.Is, as lived within three doors 
of me, she went out late on a Saturday for to get a little milk, and 
was took faint agin a post by the ‘‘ Blue Lion’’ door, as the police said 
were intoxication, and locked her up till Monday, and the family 
nearly mad a-thinkin’ as she’d been kidnapped, as would have been 
any one’s work to have done, through bein’ fitteen stone, and all swore 
as she was roliin’ and required a stretcher. 

I’m sure some of them poor boys and gals as is brought up for 
stealin’ it's downright dreadful to see, as must be trained to it by their 
parents that young, and I'm sure for my part I don’t wonder, for why 
ever should they be honest, as hasn’t any characters to keep nor decent 
notions abcut nothin’. As to the men a-beatin’ their wives, though 
not a thing as I holds with, I must say when [I sce some of them as 
come to appear agin their husbands, the dirty hussies with infants 
more neglectful than theirselves, as is enough to aggvavate a man to 
come home and find not a bit of fire, and the children all in bed 
huddled up all day, and her away gossippin’ and drinkin’ at the 
public-house. 

One woman was a-settin' down by me as was a-howlin’ a deal and 
sayin’ as he were a willin. So I says, “I dare say as he may be; 
but in my opinion a good wife would bring a husband round.” So 
she says, “ Who says I ain’t a good wife?” 

I says, “ No one; only,” I says, “a wife may do a good deal, and 
not go a-speakin’ agin a man and tryin’ his temper, or flyin’ to drink, 
as only brings miscries.” She gays, ‘‘ Who says as I drinks or brings 
miseries?” and she was a-goin’ on furious when they took her before 
the magistrey, as dismissed her case. 

Well, as she come out of the place, and was passin’ where I was 
a-standin’, she says, ‘ Come out of the way, old water-but. I should | 
lik to serve the lot of you out,” and give me a shove quite wiolent and | 
knocked me down on the laps of parties as was a-settin’ there 
waitin’ as was rude in their remarks. I'd a-give her in charge as the | 
poticeman wanted, only but for the infant, as were a-frettin’, poor 


I waited and waited till I was nearly famished, and see nothing of 
nobody as could tell me anything about that drever a-comin’ till at. 
last a $ policeman, and I’m sure if I’d asked one I had twenty, told me | 
it wouldn’t come on that day. “ Wel), then,” I says, “I'll go home | 
and thankful,” and so I did, and was dead tired, but resolved to have | 

on that fellow, so went the follerin’ day at ten punctual. I’m | 
sure I wished myself away fifty times, for through the police a-knowin’ 
me agin as had had a glass of ale together the day afore I got into 
the court, as was stiflin’ very near, and if they didn't bring a man up | 
a8 had killed his wife and children, and tried for to do the same by | 

- Well, it give me such a awful turn, for he was a gashly sight, © 
T can tell you, all strapped up, and lookin’ that deadly as you never | 
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did. Isays, “ Rubbish,” I says, “‘ he’s mad, and didn’t ought to have 
been let at large.” Well, they was a long time a-talkin’, and I'd a 
give the world to get out of the place, and the neighbours come in for 
to say what they'd see and heerd, as was a low-life gossipin’ lot, and 
there was that poor wretch dead-fuint a-settin’ there a-droopin’ like. 
So at last I says, “If you wants to finish him off, as is pr'aps as well, 
ai save you trouble, you'll keep him here.” They all hollars out 
ilence. 

I says, “I shan’t silence, for it's my duty for to speak: that man’s 
a-dyin’ for want of air, as I’m nearly doin’ myself.’’ I couldn't have 
believed as I could have been got out of that crowded place as quick as 
I were, for two police had me through the door almost instant, as I 
were thankful for, though I did lose my collar and my black welwet 
bag though nothin’ in it. Says the police to me, “It’s lucky as you 
ain't sent to prison for interruptin’ the business like that.” 

I says, “Me interrupt the business? I only spoke as any one 
ought to,” and right I proved, for the man fainted off dead-like, and 
they had to bring him out, as a policeman told me. It's lucky as I 
had sandwiches with me, or else I never should have got on, and it’s 
well as I eat ’em in that court, or they'd ’ave been lost in my welvet 
bag. So as soon as I got out I had a glass of ale, and then I waited 
and waited, till I thought I should have dropped. 

At last I says, “I shan’t wait no longer, hang the drovers for me.”’ 
So I walks into a wine waults ani has some hot rum and water, as is 
a thing as suits me, for though warm weather I felt as them stone 
passages had struck to me. I just finished it, and was leavin’ the 
house, when the policeman as knowed me comes up, and says, ‘ Your 
case 18 a-comin’ on.” 

Out I went; there was Mr. Anup. He says, “ Didn't you get my 
message ?” I says, “ Never.” ‘ Why,” he says, “I sent word by 
the boy as I'd call for you, and might have saved you a deal of time 
and trouble.” 
wat says, “ You might indeed,” for I felé put out and irritated 
ike. 

Well, we goes into the place, and they was a-goin’ to swear me, 
when I says, “* Which is the man?’”’ Says a party, “ That’s him op- 
posite.” “Never,” says I. ‘“ Bless you, that drover as insulted me 
was a short, thick-set young fellow,’’ and there stood a poor miserable 
old creature as I could ’ave pushed over with a touch. 

Says the man as had the book in his hand, “‘ Are you a-goin’ to be 
sworn?” I says, “ Not by no means, seein’ as that ain’t the party at 
all.’ ‘Then the summons is dismissed, and you must pay,”’ says he. 
I says, ‘‘What for?’”’ Why,” he says, “ You've been and sum- 
moned the wrong man.’’ 

I says, “It’s false, I’ve done nothin’ of the sort. I summoned 
number nine.”’ ‘'I'here he is,’’ says the magistrey. ‘‘ No,’’ says I, 
‘‘ quite different.’’ ‘Show your number,” says the magistrey. So he 
did on his arm. 

I says, “ That’s not the way to wear it.” “ Yes,” says they “it is.” 
“No,” I says, “‘let him turn it the other way.” ‘‘ Why,” says the 
magistrey, “that would make it nine.” ‘“'That’s what I say; then 
why not turn it,” says I. ‘That wouldn't make it the right man,” 
says he.” 

‘ Then it ought to,” says I, ‘“‘and youmust be a pretty magistrey to 
set there and let anyone be ’umbugged like this,” He give me such a 
look, and says, “ Turn that old woman out; she’s not in a fit state to 
be here. She's stiflin’ us with her rum.” 

“IT says, “‘How dare you for to say so! Me smell of rum, why 
I’ve only——””_ He says, ‘‘ Remove her.’”’ I says, “I'm not goin’ to 
be turned out like a dog when I’ve come here for my rights.” He 
says, “ Clear the court,” as was no doubt glad to get away. 

So when I come cut I see Mz. Anup, as says, “ How could you make 
such a mistake¢”’ I says it wasn't no mistake, it’s not my fault if 
nine upside down is six ;—it didn't ought to be allowed, as is done of 
course to deceive parties; but,” I says, ‘‘as to that magistrey, he did 
ought to be put down, insult:n’ me like that.” 

Well, I see Mr. Anup smile, but didn’t take no notice till the chap 
come by as held the book. So I says to him, * You may tell your 





_magistrey from me as I don’t consider him no gentleman to treat a 


lady like that.” He says, “‘ No, I dare say not, you'd rather be treated 
to rum-and-water.”’ 

I says, ‘‘ What do you mean, as only took the least drop?” ‘ Well, 
then,” he says, ‘ consider yourself lucky as you wasn’t locked up for 
comin’ into court in a enubriated state, as isn’t decent, and might 
have been took up for perjury agin that drover.” ; 

I says, “Mr. Asup, did you ever! Did I seem as if I'd been 
a-drinkin’?” ‘* Well,’’ he says, “‘I must say as you was powerful of 
rum.” SoI says, “It’s best for to be insulted gross, and drove over 
by beasts, for they don’t treat so bad as your fellow creatures. 

The money as I had to pay for to buy that drover off as had been 
summonsed wrong, and the costs of that magistrey as did nothin’, 
aggravated me. And no wonder parties never tries to get their rights, 
for it costs more money than they re worth, to say nothin’ of the time 
as you loses, as is more than money, as the sayin’ 18. 


| 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By ovr ARTIST, WHO'D “‘BE HANGED IF HE’D SEND IN.” 


I pow’t think much of the Academy this year, and that’s a fact, 
which is more than you can say for the opinions of most art-critics. 
You can count all the “‘ great and ” pictures on your fingers, but 

ou couldn’t tick off the bad ones if you were as multimanous as 

rniarEvs. I’]l just take a glance at some of the principal things as 
they come. “ and Ishmael,” — 
heads high, Mr. G. “The Remorse of Judas,’’ ArmrtacE—/e won't 
be made an Associate while Harr is alive, after that! ‘‘ Thetis,” 
Watrts-—must have been taking a dip in Thames mud, she’s so dirty. 
“Her most high, noble, and puissant ” CaLDERON — bravo, 
Catpzsron! ‘“ Here Nelson fell,’”’ Mactiss—I suppose Netson fell 
because they had just been pau deck: everything has evidently 
just come from the wash. “ bsart,’’ Warp—crude and gaudy. 
“Widow Wadman and Uncle Toby,” Frrra—back view of Lxsiix’s 


well-known p peaeare. “Lady Godiva’s Prayer,’’ LanpsrER—what a 
figure! “Washerwomen,”’ Hoox—Hoox is always good. ‘“ Evelyn 
Venice,” Harnt—Harr always isn’t. 


“The Last Moments of 
Raffaele,’ O*Nzn1—according to this, R. died at about sixteen instead 
of ror “ Both Puzzled,” Nicor—excellent! ‘Tom Taylor, Esq.,”’ 
such a picture that it can only be hanged in terrorem for “original” 
dramatists. ‘‘The Close of Summer,” Leapsr—truly a leader, facile 
princeps. “ Give us this day our daily bread,” Hoox—another master- 
—_ “Stealing the Keys,” M. NE—very So is “The 
tory of a Life,” Oncuarpson. ‘The Syracusan Bride,” Lergwron— 
ma he paint his animals from the critters in a German Noah’s 
oe The Tempest,” Frost—chilly females, without their clothes, 

ig on one leg. “ Queen Elizabeth, etc.,”” Yxames—that will do! 

“ Fair,” BurcEss—more than fairly done. “The Shulamite,”’ 
Moors—fine! Ditto to Micnor’s “ Under the Equator.” ‘Reynolds's 
First Sketch” should be Crowr’s last. “ erite’’ shows that 
Barxsr is no better as a grai am Cone & painter, £0 judge from the end 
of M.’s pew. Gnranam’s “ Spate,” and Coxr’s “ Evening Rest ’’—two 
of the best aioe in the show. “ Lieut.-Colonel Gordon,” Pamerp— 
cake it is Canc; but no matter! “ A Voice of Joy and 
Gla ” Raven—(that is, of course, blackbird) very good ; so is his 
misty moonlight. ‘“ Poisoned Cup,” Warson—one of the best things 
here. Posthumous “ Portrait of ”” Copz—lucky he is not alive 
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| to see it! “The Swing,” Bovcuton—first-rate. And now there are | 


lots I’ve omitted to praise—or blame. 
The hanging is abominable. Daubs by R. A.’s—portraits for in- 
stance (whose only chance of possessing enchantment would be by 
borrowing it from distance)—are stuck on the line, to the exclusion of 
good pictures. Paintings have been grouped with an utter disregard 
to fitness—quiet colouring by gaudy, and some of the best-drawn have 
been “skied,” in order that they may not, by too great propinquity, 


opaLi—Hagar only about five | induce comparisons with the works of R. A.’s. 


The President may talk, till the Parvez or Waxzs is tired, of the 
regrets and good intentions of the Academy, while the Exhibition 
shows clearly they are mere professions. They do say that, nowadays, 

ou have no chance of being elected an Associate if you don’t live at 
Bt. John’s Wood. If this be so it is a burning shame ; but as far as I 
am concerned, it will not cause rents to be raised in that neighbour- 
hood, for I can paint just as well without association with such shining 
lights as PickerseriLt, Hart, Corr, and Warp. 

That’s my opinion about the Academy! 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
A Sprine SERENADE. 


Come forth in the garden, my darling, 
For night it has ceased, 
There’s the thrush on the lawn and the starling 
Is having a feast ; 
For the dawn is far up in the sky—and the wind’s in the East! 


Come forth in the grin, my dearest, 
For quenched is night’s lamp, 
And the stars that at midnight were clearest, 
Have broken-up camp, ; 
And the dew is be-gemming the earth—and the grass is quite damp : 


Come forth in the garden, my sweetest, 
Come forth and behold 
The dawn, when its triumph completest 
Is blazoned in gold. 
Yet, no! You had better stay in, love, for fear you catch cold! 


-. _ 
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‘“NOT DEAD YET!” 


I was the heir-at-law of a wealthy relative. He was, in short, my 

cle. 

We had quarrelled, he and IT. So, when he lay grievously sick, I 
was unable to allay my solicitude for his welfare by making inquiries 
at his house as to his state of health. 

But I knew that he was very sick, and so I took apartments op- 

ite to his house that I might be able to tell when he had breathed 
is last. 

For I was an affectionate nephew, notwithstanding the deadly 
nature of our disagreement. I loved tie old man, I did, like a bird. 

For days nd days I watched the old man’s window, but (oh! joy) 
no sign could I detect of his approaching dissolution. But I knew 
that it could not be far off. 

At last, oh! joy!—I should say, oh! grief!—my patience was 
rewarded—I mean, the fatal blow came upon me like a thunderbolt. 
One day, in the full blaze of noon, his sorrowing widow came to the 
windows and closed the shutters ! 

All was, of course, over, and I was (oh, grief) the miserable owner 
of twenty thousand a-year! Oh, no! I wasn’t! 

For in ten minutes or 80, the grieving re-opened the shutters, and 
all was as before! 

The old man was evidently not dead. His anxious wife had mis- 
taken a slumber for death, and she had found out her mistake. But 
the good woman bore her disappointment bravely. 

Ha! Now! Now!! Now!!! Alas! also, alack!! 

It is but too true that he is no more. His widow again closes the 
shutters. ‘This time, no doubt, she has good reason for what she does. 

And I possess twenty thousand a-year! But what of that? What 
is there in twenty thousand a-year to compensate me for the loss of an 
uncle, even though we were deadly foes? Nothing! at least, not 
much. Woe. 

But stay, again the shutters are re-opened! Again his weeping 
family have been misled. He is still amongst them, and they are 
happy. As for me Iam overjoyed, and in my ecstasy, I fling the boot- 
jack at the chimney glass and smash it. 

-~ stay! Again she closes the shutters! This time, at all 
events— 

Nay, she has re-opened them. The old man is evidently flickering, 
and his wife is uncertain whether he is yet alive or no. Anyhow, he 
is flickering—that's one melancholy fuet. 

) | Again she closes them. In seven minutes she re-opens them! Con- 
found it, the woman’s a fool! 

I can stand it no longer. I must contrive somehow to find out how 
matters stand. 

Ha! a man in a white apron leaves the house: he is evidently some 
tradesman—perhaps a carpenter who has come to measure—but no: 
no such—misery. 

“Tell me, gentle stranger—is the old man dead? Why are the 
shutters continually opened and closed ?”’ 

“Lor, sir,”’ replied he, “ I’ve bina-layin’ on the gas, and we was a- 
darkening the room to see if the new chandelier gives light enough! 
It’s all right now, but I've ‘ad a precious bother with it.” 

“Ah! And the old man?” 

“ He's better, sir, I hear. When I left he was a workin’ away in 
the back parlour with his dumb-bells and Indian clubs !” 





























The Isles of Greece. 

Iris stated that the new island which has appeared off the coast of 
Greece has been named George, after the young king. Absit omen ! 
We trust that the island, which was thrust up unexpectedly by a 
popular eruption, somewhat in the same way that His Masesty was 
placed on the throne of Athens, will not set him the example of dis- 
sppearing again, as these volcanic islands sometimes do, the subsidence 
arising from a drop of the crater. And there are a good many ardent 
spinis.in Greece quite ripe for a disturbance. 


A CYNICAL SENTIMENT. 
By a CELIBATE. 
Hew much less often womankind 
Man's happiness would baulk, 
If those who love to talk their mind 
Would only mind their talk! 





; Sheep v. Deer. 
Tr is reported that a large sheep-farm in Sutherland, recently rented 
91,200 a year, will, on the expiration of the lease this year, be con- 
deer forest. It would be a cheap forest instead of a deer 
get back, along with the herds, the hearty mountainecrs 
Once peopled the district and strengthened our armies. 
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IS IT HER OWN? 


Is it her own? through each long afternoon, 
When airy muslins sweep along the grass, 
Is it her own? when couples sit and spoon, 
And fairy girls throuzh tents of blossom pasa, 
When flower fétes horticultural delight us, 
Or promenades botanical invite us, 
Then if you list you'll hear 
Sweet voices whispering near, 
‘* [3 it her own ?’’ 


Is it her own? when tho grand pow’r of song, 
Tears us from dinner and Anina’s side, 
To hear La Murska cadenees prolong 
And watch for tresses which the curtains hide 
When passionate applause at last is dying, 
And anxious friends acquaintances are eying, 
Then watchful mothers say, 
‘“‘ Look, darling, o’er the way, 
Is it her own?” 


Is it her own ? question of shelvéd maids 
Viewing with jealous eyes their sisters fair : 
Whisper of damsels whose concocted braids 
Pass for luxurious wealth of golden hair: 
See in sly corners dowagers conspiring, 
Pleasantly smiling, audibly admiring. 
Hear how their voices sink, 
** Quite so; but do you think 
It is her own?” 


Is it her own ? smooth tufts and curls distrust, 

And chignons hidden by a silken net, 

Beware of ornaments and golden dust, 

Mark wel! the juncture where the comb is set. 
Tf neat disorder reigns beneath the bonnet, 
Friend of my youth! [Il stake my life upon it, 

Then instantly you ll say, 
When wilful tresses stray, 
It is her own! 


MEN OF THE TIMES. 
By Our Own Durrer. 

Smitn, Sypnzy Atpert Avoustus Horace, was born at St. Jean 
d’ Acre, where he first attracted attention by publishing a collection of 
Rejected Addresses. ‘The earnest spirit of these effusions induced the 
Archbishop of London to ordain him. He was appointed a canon of 
St. Paul's, but being of an adventurous spirit, he resigned the prefer- 
ment and retired to the summit of Mont Blanc. Thither he was fol- 
lowed by a deputation from the Scilly Islands, of which he was sub- 
sequently crowned king. 

Jones, Pau In1co Ernust Bence Davy, Captain. Was born on 
the high seas on board one of his own privateers, on which account he 
is superstitiously regarded by seamen as having a locker in the ocean. 
At the close of the War of Independence, he devoted himself to the 
arts of peace, and studied medicine. He was appointed a member of 
the General Cattle Plague Council, but after a time relapsing into his 
former evil ways, became a leading Chartist, and was ejected. In his 
latter days he sank to be an art-eritic. 

Brown, Sir Georce Tuomas Wittiam Joun Mapox, M.D. Was 
educated at Winchester, and after his school-days, went to Oxford, 
where he attracted some attention by his work on urn-burial. He 
was expelled from the university for keeping a dog called Rab in his 
rooms; and entered the army. He served with distinction in the 
Peninsula, and had a command inthe Crimea. In consequence of the 
elopement of Mrs. Brown with Mr. Sxercuizy, he retired from 
public life and devoted himself to painting with such success that he 
achieved the enmity of the Royal Academy. At the last election he 
was returned for Lambeth, and immediately founded a public library 
at Liverpool for the encoursgement of Brown studies. 

Rostinson, Jacx. Of this distinguished public character little is 
known. It is presumed that he holds an appointment at Greenwich 
Observatory, as his name is most frequently mentioned in connection 
with the measurement of the time in which anything can be done. 





A Devout Wish. 
A Lorn of the Admiralty, who is intellectually fitted for his post, is 
reported to have said to a friend, “I hear there's @ Ma. Mm. whe 
says England wiil shortly be without Coes. I wish it may prove 
true!” No doubt the vld boy would be glad to get rid of the:ooals 
that caused such a stir about the great incompetence of the Admiralty. 
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And o’er my spirit came the spell 
That all sad music flings. 

Then—fashioning to tender words 
That wordless fairy-tale— 

‘‘Sing on,” I cried, “ oh, bird of birds, 
Melodious Nightingale !’’ 


| The sweetest bird that sings: 
| 


Her sorrow pierced me through and through ; 
And, though the village-chime 

A while ago had stricken two, 
I took small note of time. 

But somehow, ’ere the clock told three, 
I felt my ardour fail ; 

For sleep came fighting hard in me 

KN Against the Nightingale. 

\ lis " 

: | An hour I lay and listen’d still 

tT To that ecstatic voice 

(Not working out my own sweet will, 
But Mr. Hosss his choice). 

‘‘This melancholy strain,’ said I, 
‘“‘Ts very like a wail!” 

Eftsoons I raised a bitter cry 
Of “ Hang the Nightingale !’’ 


The village-clock had sped its round. 
The village-clock struck five, 

And still I found my sense of sound 
Remorselessly alive. 

I knew my efforts at repose 
Would be of no avail, 

Unless I rose and donned my hose, 
And slew the Nightingale. 


I had a gun 


Ni ‘. 
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| No way but one. 

With which, in former years, 

Great execution I had done 

| Amongst the volunteers. 

And, while a friendly moonbeam came 


A POLISHED WIT. , And lighted hill and dale, 
Ingenuous Youth in Scotch cap :-—“‘I say, Jack, I SHALL BE DONE BEFORE you!”’ oO —took a deadly aim— 
Facetious Companion :—“SHovutpn’T WONDER. Calf ALWAYS POLISHES EASY.” And~avlt Hightingale! 








A Bust-up for the Boilers. 


Wes have long looked on the South Kensington job as one injurious 
to the interests of Art, but it is only recently that we have learnt it is 
destructive to our art-treasures. Mr. Cox, an expert in these matters— 
so skilled that we may be Cox-sure he is right in what he says— 
asserts that the want of a oer woe building, thick enough to 


keep out extremes of heat and cold, the warm-water pipes immediate] 
the pictures, and the impure gas used in the galleries, are all 


Se Say but surely, to destroy the national pictures. The 
matter be investigated before Parliament, and if Mr. Cox is not 
“* Vox et preterea nihil,” we trust the Brompton clique will be sent to 
the right about. The Boilers are a pleasant show for the holiday folks, 
and on this account the y in ion there has been spared. 
But now that it is that the tree is rotten at the core we shall 


have no in felli it, togeth ith i i 
he ye By Re a gether with the parasites that cling 





A FUSS ABOUT NOTHING. 


A PARAGRAPH, going the rounds of the pa announces that “a 
fluteless flautist’ is performing at Havre, and the statement is made 


in a way a that the performance must be very wonderful. 
bee we — ex out a great yal who ae themselves as men 

intellect _more grounds for calling themselves so than this 
player has to style himself a flautist. Time was that when the brains 
were out a man would die, but we have changed all that now! 
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The Sham Battle of Blenheim. 


Tas Dvuxe or Mantsorovon declines to allow the Yeomanry 
Ca to assemble for their usual training in Blenheim Park for fear 
it d have the effect of spreading the cattle e. We have 

Berks yeomanry’at their evolutions in the park, and approve 
of the duke’s step. [It will prevent many heavy losses to the yeomen 
~—though, to be sure, the losses would be chiefly of saddles. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


F. H., Newport, wants us to “find room for his mite,” but his mite 
is not the cheese. 

C. H.—Your subject was forestalled last week like a mail-change stable. 

Axssot.—Your contribution can’t go in, since others have Prior claims. 

Apa (and a better, we are sure, does not exist) must forgive us if we 
decline to aid her, and abet her crusade against her school authorities. If 
we sent one of our staff as a casual to report on the diet, &c., of young 
meee eensele, we fear that the bright eyes would cause unexpected 

ies. 

S. J.—“ The Garret” is not tip-top enough for us. Try another flight 
—or a ladder, say. 

Ex ?—No. 

Fistie’s contribution is not a hit. 

H. E. C., Hulme, wants humour. : 
_ E.S. R., Albany-street.—The joke is old and the drawing shaky. This 
is not “a word of encouragement,’’ we fear, but it is candid, though 1t may 
not sound sweet. 
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J. T.’s “ Thrilling Drama’”’ is so slow it would be impossible for it to — 


run even for a night. But we don’t mean to say that his walk is comic 
literature. 


C. G. L.—We are sorry to be compelled to make away with your “dis- | 


consolate baker”’ in the flour of his youth. 
C. A. D’A.W.—Your cadeau is declined with thanks. 


A Wovtp-bE-ARtist will, we fear, have to be a waiter for a long time — 


before he can hope to be a drawer. 


“ONE WHO IS FOND OF SENSE” might also show a little regard for | 


mally”’ is not elegant. 


“ Many 
aed by the examiners, sends 


grammar. ns who I know 
Mepicus, who tells us he has just been 
us “a 
: pees it, 
. M. F., Eton; J. B., Stratford; F., Philpot- 

lane; F. W. §&., : 

J. C. W., Mildmay-park ; 
D. H. W., Wimbledon-park ; 


; J. H. B.; F. W. E, Sheerness; 


. T. ¥., Dublin; May D.; H. J. K., | 


melancholy riddle that occurred to him.” It is a very melancholy | 


beth; H. G., Stanhope-street ; E. B., Love-lane; | 


‘ 
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GCotun Calh. 


By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


JHE dangerous principle of 
private legislation in the 
House of Commons is s0 
plainly exemplified in the 
passing of the Additional 
Powers Bill of the Met- 
ropolitan Railway that it 
is to be hoped serious 
attention will be drawn to 
it, and agitation made to 
remedy the system. In 
this seemingly private 
and unimportant Act 
clauses have been passed 
which affect the whole 
nation, and which, when 
their working is seen, will 
create the widest dissatis- 
fation. Henceforth,-those 
who travel by the Metro- 

politan, at a fare of a 
penny a mile, will have the satisfaction of knowing that, {n case they 
are killed, their representatives will not be able to obtain more than 
one hundred pounds as damages—not more, and possibly a good deal 
less, for the sum is not to be assessed by a jury, but by that easy-going 
assessor, a Government officer. ‘This is a matter which will be none 
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gratulated on a neat wrapper, looking more like business than the old 
one. It has a good Horatian bit by ALLtncHam, and some pleasant 
notes of travel by Vamnény. “ Bride-catching” is too jerky and 
familiar, and the other to sets of verses not up to the usual mark of 
their writers—the illustration two “ The Shell,’”’ moreover, being like a 
very bad Mitxais, which is something! Smauw hasa good illustration, 
however, to ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ which 1s continued: with, all the 
usual! oddities; of its) AUTHOR: as to punetvation: and 
typography, :!? 

Tue earthquake in the city has passed away, but its effects are not 
yet fully known. It has to shaken some houses that a very slight 
breeze will bring them down as it brought down the Consolidated 
Bank. I suppose we may expect one or two more, but if it does not 
too much encumber the ground with ruins, it will be beneficial, for it 
will cure people of a tendency to build up speculations on an insecure 
foundation. 

In spite of the continued talk about a Conference, the European 
States are all arming diligently. Even supposing the Conference to 
take place, I am not over sanguine as to its peaceful results. The ap- 
pointment of Garinatpi to the command of the Italian Volunteers is a 
wise policy on the part of the Government, and the General is 
gencrous in accepting it. It augurs well for Italy, which is too young 
a kingdom to suffer from internal divisions between real patriots. 

I rnp I was in error in stating, the other day, that there was no 
separate entrance to the reserved seats at the Alhambra. It turns out 
that there is one; so that the only objection I could see to any one’s 
witnessing the really tasteful ballets is done away with. By the way, 
if the good ladies who started the Ballet Benefit Fund were just to 
drop in there, I think they would own they have selected for their 
effort a time when the ballet is in an unusually flourishing position. 

| I nore the British public will not forget that the benefit of its old 
friend and favourite, Miss M. Ottver, takes place at the Royalty 


the worse for a little ventilation. Why are these damages so important | Theatre to-night. In the words of Moors (‘‘ The more the merrier’). 
an item in railway accounts as to demand special legislation? And | I would beg my readers to “fill the bumper fair’ for so deserving an 
why do the companies try to shirk out of facing a jury ?. Because by | actress. 


their culpable negligence and their still more culpable greed they 
overwork and underpay their servants, and so cause fatal accidents, 
for which they are very properly made to pay heavily by juries. 
What will the newly-invented immunity do for the companies ; for all 
will follow this example ? It will enable them to lop and grind down 
salaries and staff to the lowest pitch of efficiency—or inefficiency—and 
yet while thus increasing the chances of accident they will also increase 
the profits made by these risks. Hitherto, a serious accident with 
heavy daniages swallowed up the gains made by years of underpay- 
ment and overwork on chance. In future, a few hundreds will barely 
shrink the high tide-line.of gains made at the public peril. It is time 
that some M.P.’s, who are not railway directors, should see into this. 
_Atmost the last—if‘not absolutely the last—of the old school of 
literary-scholars- died- at Paris the other day. Frank Manoxy— 
“Father Prout” (I fear he is only too little known to the general 
public of this generation under either name)— was a man of rare ac- 
complishments, and a rich humour, which, even of late years, in his 
Paris correspondence in the Globe, continued to delight and surprise 
his readers. I don’t know any books in my small but select library to 
which I oftener turn for a pleasant page or two than the two volumes 
of The Religques of Father Prout (original editiow, 1836), abounding in 
drollery and learning. But why do I try to elegise about him? Is 
not the best possible record of him to be found in that admirable 
article in the Pad Mall of the 27th of May P 
Au I betraying confidence in reporting that a dinner was given the 
other day by some fifty or sixty gentlemen connected with literature 
to Mr. Turner, the Jamaica correspondent of the Daily Telegraph ? 
< er was without any political signification, being given solely 
a honour of the admirable way in which he. performed his duty; and 
i . there were representatives of all opinions on that compli- 
{ated Jamaica question. It is pleasant to see literary men tilt gal- 
‘nlly with their steel pens, and then dropping the weapons, meet 
amicably to do honour to one who has done honour to his craft. The 
he uet was at “ Ludgate,” and supplied by Messrs. Spiers and Ponp, 
Who served up a most excellent dinner and capital wines. 
3 nes have just come in. The Cornhill has a.clever draw- 
ing to he Claverings,’’ by Miss Epwarps, and an absurdly sensa- 
story, aac. to “‘ Armadale ’’—an improbable end to an improbable 
ty. There's a clever new version of “Cinderella” in it, but the 
most notable thing in it after all is the publication of the name and 
ge of @ person who passed off—and was paid for—a story copied 
: Chamber's’ g as an original contribution.» It is odd indeed that 
will Commit these literary frauds on editors, which are absolutely 
hill 4: to be found out sooner or later. But it rather serves the Corn- 
states taking outsiders—they may be cheap, but are often nasty 
ead of professed literary men. Temple Bar has some pleasant 
sy, suent “ Minna, mine,” whose “ brown, brown eyes’”’ many are 
most j with ; and a clear article on Finance which will post up the 
gnorant on this now absorbing topic. The Argosy is to be con- 





FATHER PROUT. 


Sap recollection 
Of old affection 
The music hushes 
Of Shandon bells, 
When, slowly knelling, 
His death they’re telling, 
Who flung around them 
Such magie spells. 
Eheu, fugaces 
The scholar’s graces, 
And void thy place is, 
Oh, Provt, of thee. 
Death lays his hand on 
The bard of Shandon— 
Dark grow the waters 
Of the river Lee! 


O chére étoile, 
Que de son voile 
La nuit dérobe 
A nous—trop tot, 
“Q xdpa ploy, 
Thy grave we spill on 
This sad libation 
Of tears, that flow 
When richest learning, 
And wit clear-burning, 
And keen-discerning, 
For ever flee! 
Ye bells of Shandon, 
All joy abandon! 
Be hushed, ye waters 
Of the river Lee! 

















Mr. and Mrs. Cuantes Kean received a tremendous welcome on 
their return from their “ voyage round the world,” at the Princess's ; 
and an audience, who had evidently come p to be enraptured 
applauded the rformance whenever they could, and sometimes when- 
ever they couldn't. Despite the asseverations, protestations, and per- 
severance of Mr. Cuarnizs Kran’s most fervid admirers, his Cardinal 
Wolsey is not a great performance, and Mr. Cnaries Kean himself 
is not S great actor: indeed, he is as far removed from greatness as 
my competence. Ho is earnest, nt and conscientious, 

at times, as in Wolsey’s “‘ Farewell” s he exhibits consider- 

ain matey over the art of elocution ; but he has no power over the 
or As sympathies of our nature. He has neither the 

ae Mr. ECHTRR, nor the tenderness of Mr. Jerrzrson. Henry 
ag ’, at the Princess's, is very handsomely “ mounted,” and the 
con uding tableau, the “ Vision of Queen Katherine”’ is impressive to 
4 : indeed, it is a ar specimen of mechawfcal skill, ren- 


d subordinate to fancy. 
La! Sonnambula !—one of Mr. Byrron’s very best travestios—has 
and Miss Marte WixTon is as 


ph seg “oe Prince of Wales’s i, 
ous, Mr. Ciarx as skittish, and M pedanti 
so | = Lovisa — i 2 very elegant new Elvino (vice ‘Miss 
Pus, retired). e Count, Mr. Dewar is as gri 
comic AS 1y regular five-act tragedians. Why is not Mz. Dewar a 
eminent, large letters and ae P ere is an amount of 
tradition, and a want of nature, in ce of Rudolpho that 
would make the fortune of six “legitimut sturrs”—as “ legitimate 
‘stars’ would pronounce those two simple English words. ae 
an a very short and weak-kneed run, Love's Martyr has been 
x —— from the playbills of the Olympic, greatly to the relief of 
@ Aaditués of that ploasant little theatre, and to the artists engaged 
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WORDS TO THE MALVERN AIR. 


BY OUR SPECIAL’ PUMP. 


ROM India, with no liver, I returned to ask the question, 
What can be done for any one who's got the Indy-gestion ? 


I can’t enjoy my food a bit, however plain or light— 
Oh! what unhappiness it is, to lose your ‘appy-tight ! 


I’ve friends who are afflicted too, and various acids try, 
But get no good—find soda bosh, and shun it—soda I! 


We saw physicians, but in vain—no better did we feel. 
Their taking fee from wretched me came next—a course of séea/, 


But now in-Sreap we both repair to Malvern’s air so pure, 
Where we are told that water will be found a “ Perfect Cure.’ 


’ 


We “sluice” and “shower,” “ soak,’ and “‘sitz,” drink, dabble, 
douche, and douse, 
Not doing things by halves, we go the whole hog as to souse.* 


A month has set us up again. If you're afflicted, try it! 
To get your liver right a gain, there’s nothing like a dic-it, 


Submit to all the regimen, and own the dector’s power ; 


The reign of health will recommence—and with a drenching 
shower. 


And every form of moisture soon you'll find you have gone 
through, 

From cataracts at first, until, at last, your bill is due. 

The bill! Pshaw! pay it like a man, for little should you reck, 

Though he who gives you this new start should ask of you a 
cheque. 


Besides the charge for oe 
Draw on the springs of wealt 


The springs of wealth for springs of health should gladly pay :— 
E 


well should never be a nil— 
at once, and liquidate the bill. 


Another summer to your life each Malvern Spring will add! 


Ere senna take a final walk: the Beacon, say, will do, 
When = -way up—quite well again—you find St. Ann’s Well, 
0! 


Then take your ills to Malvern ’ills, and all demurrers quash! 
Don’t you believe what people say—Cold-water-cure does wash. 





* Bacon your pardon for such a vile pun. 


— 
——_———— 


therein. Those fortunate persons who escaped Love's Martyrdom are 
to be congratulated, not only for the past, but for the future. The— 
well, yes—the “ drama”’ is not likely to be seen again at the Olympic 
—or elsewhere. , 

The Serious Family has been revived at the New Royalty ; so that 
London audiences have bane and antidote before them—a very bad 
piece, called the Fast Family, and a very good one, called the Serious 
Ditto. For once Fun gives a plumper for the “ Serious.’ 

La Belle Helene is still in—but no! We will not repeat that 
announcement. That way madness lies! 

At the Surrey, a very courageous attempt has been made to finda 
home for English opera. Mapame Jenny Baur has brought together 
a very good working company, and has selected telling operas ; and, if 
it were in mortals to command success by desert, would be singing to 
overflowing houses, even in so large a theatre as the New Surrey. 
Transpontia, however, does not respond as it should. A far larger 
audience than would have been collected, when the music-halls had 
not done something to familiarize the people with opera, is yet not 
large enough to be satisfactory. Mapame Bavr acts and sings charm- 
ingly, and is ably supported by her company; and the performance 18 
well worthy of a visit. 
experiment. 


A Superlative Degree. 


We see it announced that in the last number of photographic 
rtraits of Men of Eminence a biography and likeness of Miss BESSsIE 
ARKES are included. Surely the photographer, Mr. Ernest Epwak?®; 
B.A., and the editor, Mr. Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., might have put 
their academical heads together and devised an announcement “4 
degree” less ludicrous. It is not very polite of these academical stars 


to tell Miss P., by implication, that she’s a jolly good fellow. 
nl 


NN een teen 





| 
! 


We wish better fortunes to the spirited 
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Me Dauber (who is so afflicted with the habit of thinking aloud) :—“ CHARMING BIT OF coLoUR THAT! MARVELLOUS CHTAROSCULO. 
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TO MY BRIDE You—only you—can_ tell me, an’ you will, 
(WHOEVER SHR MAY DE.) To whom I’m destined shortly to be mated, 


Will she run up a heavy modiste’s bill ? 
Ox! little maid !—(I do not know your name If so, I want to hear her income stated. 
r who you are, so, as a safe precaution 


(This is a point which interests me greatly,) 
Pll add)—Oh, buxom widow! married dame! 


To quote the bard, “Oh! have I seen her lately ?”’ 
Abie of thane mast be ye pede portion) be Say, must I wait till husband number one 
3 ves oe : fortably stowed king ? 
And sing the fate that Fortune has in store for you! a comarorny Mowed Sway ab Woking 


How is her hair most usually done? 
You'll marry soon—within a year or twain And tell me, please, will she object to smoking ? 
A bachelor of circd two and thirty, 


The colour of her eyes, too, you may mention : 
Tall, gentlemanly, but extremely plain 
And, aces 





Come, Sybil, prophesy,—I’m all attention. 
when you're intimate, you'll call him “ Bertrx.”’ 
Neat—dresses well; his temper has been classified 
As hasty; but he’s very quickly pacified. 


You'll find him working mildly at the Bar, 
r a touch at two or three professions, 
m easy affluence extremely far 
A brief or two on Circuit—‘ soup” at Sessions : 
A pound or two from whist, and backing horses, 
And, say, three hundred from his own resources. 


Quiet in harness; free from serious vice, 
His faults are not particularly shady, 
ou'll never find him “ shy ’—for, once or twice 
Pivedy, he's been driven by a lady, 
ho parts from him—perhaps a poor excuse for him— 
Because she hasn’t any further use for him. 


Oh! bride of mine—tall, dumpy, dark, or fair! 
: Oh! widow—wife, maybe, or blushing maiden, 
Pve told your fortune: solved the gravest care 
With which your mind has hitherto been laden. 
I’ve prophesied correctly, never doubt it; 
Now tell me mine—and please be quick about it ! 


Snip, Snap! 

Wuen the journeymen tailors struck the other soy they displayed 
an ignorance of natural philosophy which a pater government is 
anxious to remove. They were not aware of the reverberation of force 
—in plain words did not know that when you strike an object it strikes 
back with exactly the same force. In order to show this rebound, the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEQUER is going to claim Income Tax from 
the tailors who were proved to be earning three pounds a week. On 
the whole they won’t win much by their recent game of Poo.e. 





Shocking Destitution. 


We had a card handed to us in the street the other day, which calls 
attention to another failure of the parochial authorities to provide 
accommodation for the homeless poor. In the centre of the card is an 
illustration of a gentleman sitting up @ /a Sluggard (vide Dr. Warts), 
and in the oval border is inscribed the following startling assertion :— 

‘‘_. ———’g patent iron bedsteads are the best and cheapest. 35,000 persons 
sleep on them nightly opposite St. Luke’s Church, Old-street, E.C,”’ 


Is there no means of putting a stop (say, a comma) to this? 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Nicuoias “aT Home anp ABroap.”’ 
Beroravia, May 31st, 1866. 


My pear Eprron,—Previous to commencing of my countrybution 
for the present number, a word of explanation may be advisable with 
regard to my justly lamented absence from the last. You have no 
doubt received a number of lctters, especially from the Upper Classes, 
amongst whom, I am proud to say, I am now one of them, complaining 
that Nicwoxas did not come up to tithe, and it may possibly have been 
suspected by the individuous that thé old man was spoiled by success. 
My dear young friend, never you believe no such a thing! You weré 
true to him when Fortune darkly on me frowned, evd popular song, 
and he will be faithful and constant unto thé New Serious until 
death do uspart. The truth is, Sir, and yé, my subscribers, NIcHOLAs 
have had a good deal—he does not mean to convey in the shapé of 
liquor !—but he have had a good deal to distract his attention. 

First and foremost, Sir, ever since the Prophet installed himself in 
his Belgravian mansion, he has been subjected to &@ course of syste- 
matic persecution by a Relative, which the old man will not soil his 
gloves by naming him more particular. That Connexion, Mr. Editor, 
that Bloodsucking Old Leech have been in the habit, not only of layin: 
in wait for Nicuoxas at the corner of the Square, but 6f Bending up hi 
filthy old card at hours the a ill-conveniént to & matt of my habi 
and asking fora few moments of conversation. The et instructed 
his menials tv say as he was not at home, but vaiti Wa$ Buch. Early 
one morning, for instance, the Extortionising N ante fércéd his Why 
into the hall, and shouted up the staircase thé foll6wing coarse fé- 
marks: “ Now then, Nick, it ain’t no go, you know! You ain't goné 
out yet, you know! Come down and meet a honest man, you double- 
faced old Leg!" To order him to be expélled from my mansion was 
the work of a moment—the twinkling of a bell-pull, so to speak ; but 
Nicuoxas cannot shut his eyes to the fact that the use of such language 
must have produced a derogatorial and deucedly bad effect upon the 
minds of his domestic servants. Do you not think so yourself, Sir? 

Accordingly, the Prophet determined to give him the slip, and run 
over to Paris to have a look at the Intronational Race for thé Grand 
Prix, pronounce Grong Pree. 

Paris, Sir, the capital 6 nee, and situated on the River Sane, may 
emphatically be denominated a metropolis, than whom I am sure a more 
amusing city, though perhaps a little immoral. The oldman received 
what is generally termed an ovation. Lacranor himself, the owner of 
my favourite Gladiateur, and quite one of Nature’s Noblemen, took him 
himself to the Jockey Club, where he excited a good deal of attention, 
oy of which was possibly due to his having been at first mistaken 

or the Duxe of Beavronrt, a mistake which was subsequently dis- 
covered, and afterwards took me out to dinner. The Prophet trusts 
that he shall never be ashamed to play a honest knife and fork at any 
Intronational Banquet, more especially of a sportive character; but 
afterall their kickshaws, Nieuoras would much rather have a cut at 
@ juicy leg of mutton. 

On the day of the race, Sir, Nrewoxas was, if he may take the liberty 
of os the Bard of Avon, “ the observed of all Observers,” by which 
he does not allude to the excellent Sunday paper of that denomination, 
but the crowd. A young woman by the name of 18AneLix, which is 
the flower-girl to the J one Club, seemed particularly anxious to be 
introduced, and—not to put too fine a point upon it—audaciously 
tipped Nicuotas the wink. Avaunt, let the bottle ss, while we fill 
another glass, to the maids of merry, merry England! Not but what 
if the Prophet had been twenty years younger—but this is rhapsodies. 
I assure you, Sir, that I have acted as became my period. 

Well, Sir, as to the racé itself, you may rémember (perhaps) what I 
always told you in the sanctity of private intercourse and the back 
office, that it was the Bank Charter Act to a sheet of brown paper on 
line result adding another chapiet te ony alread wrea 

ing another et to my y stupendious th. 
it was hard travélling, d what I suffered on the briny deep the 
to of & Manetat or & Fenimore Cooper could scarcely convey ; 
but the old man showed at Ascot in time to witness the defeat of Lord 


Lyon by 
Rtsrio, 


whom, Sir, if you will turn to the back numbers of the New Serio 
I have all along done justice to that good and gifted horse. pay 
I write my present countrybution on Wednesday morning, and in 
t baste, se you ol we Newb ebliged to go to Press early—which 
think i a great pity; but I am not going irk i 
Prophet, not wichitendinn: and eee es 
y ABsoLuTe WiNNEX or THE Cup 1s GLADIATEUR, OF CoURSE. 
NicHoLas. 





P. 8. Whilst in Paris I made inquiries with regard to a favourite 

which I am writing the History of it, but could not obtain 
worth of. The work will bs illustrated b 

ALKER’S representing Knaurr and Spell 


the same picture; and it ortly be produced. 





A TEMPTING BAIT. 


€Covsrn! naughty cousin Harry, 
Be a dear good-natured boy, | 
As you have a mind to marry, | 
Come and have a look at Fior! 
You remember Fiora Master, 
Prétty girl with sunny hair, 
Heroiné of that disaster . 
With the waggonette and pair. 


Léave off “spotting ’’ all thé winners, ' 
Leave your beauties fair and dark, 

Leave your dissipated dinners, | 
_ And your everlasting park. 
You like croquet, and adore 4 | 
_ Morning plunge in water clear. 
than that, my little Frora | 
a8 4 thousand pounds a year. | 


FLOkA’S sweet and unaffected, 
_ Ignorant of London ways, 

Clever too, as I expected— | 

_ SeutieRr’s melodiés shé plays. | 
sping, foppish fellows, scorn her— | 

‘ RKY! théré was buch a laugh, 

For I catght her in a corner | 
Gazing at four photograph. 


We've @ pic-nié on the water— 
Tuesday, wo embark at ten ; 
F,ok4’8 learnt thé song you brought her ; 
‘Mina you briig some jolly men. 
If their smoking they are “ hot on,” 
. We don’t mind éigars or pipes ; 
F'Loka’s purchased such a cotton, 
Pretty blue with tiny stripes. 


Please don’t laugh at poor Miss Furrrer, 
If she comes in fullest fig, 

ARTHUR'S gig will hold one sitter— 
You'ré to scull the little gig. 

While we do the jokes and punning, 
When the golden daylight dies, 

You can make “ some pretty running,”’ 
And “ play forward” with your eyes. 


STRANGE WANTS. 


Gotpsmitu certainly had not in his eye, when he wrote “ man 
wants but little here below,” thé advertising columns of a newspaper. 
To judge from them man wants a good deal below, and wants a good 
many things that are most extraordinary. Here's an odd requirement, 


\7ANTED, for ——burgh, at the Term, Plain Cook; to wash, dress, and mil. 8 
cow. Good character indispensable.—Apply at 66, —— Strect. 

The paper from which we extract is Scotch, and not Irish, or we 
should have attributed to a bull the cow that wanted washing and 
dressing as wellas milking. But if they wash cows in North Britain, 
they wash things quite as odd in the West, for the Ziverton Gazecé. 
supplies us with the following: 

NTED, a respectable YOUNG WOMAN to wash an iron, and assist in the 
general house -work.—Apply, W. B., etc. 

This may mean “to wash and iron,” but if so the omission of a single 
letter has played the very “d” with it. 

Now “we've been to the north, and we've been to the west,’’ so next 
we'll come nearerhome. Here's something from the Times :— 
First-class ROAST COOK WANTED; also Two experienced Kitchenmaids. 
Apply, by letter, to D. C., etc. : 

Is this Macautay’s New Zealander advertising with a recollection 0! 
the discoverer of the Sandwich Isles? Or is D. C. a gentleman whos: 
servants have eaten him out of house and home, and who is deter- 
mined to retaliate and devour them? We wonder whut roast cook 
is like, and find ourselves speculating how cook would be boiled, or 
broiled, or spitchcocked. 


——— 
A Lay. 


Tur Westmoreland Gazette tells a story about a hen which was sitting 
on thirteen eggs in a room where there was a eat with four kittens. 
On the eggs being taken from under her shé drove off the cat and tovk 
possession of her offspring. Very matural! A hén so much devoted 
to a sedentary oecupation must have been of a litter-ary turn. 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE PANIC. 


Or course we've all had our panics, leastways I have, for I’m suro 
that time as the kitchen chimbly was a-firo next door, and they played 
the engine down my front parlour by mistake, and drownded every- 
thing, was a panic, let alone other shocks ; but certainly I never shall 
forget Mrs. Frvin a-comin in a Saturday morning, just as Brown 
was gone, sayin’ to mo all of a flurry “‘ Have you ’eard the news ?”’ 

“What news?’ saysI. “’Avethe Frenchlanded?” “No,” says 

she, “ but the Bank of England.” “Burnt down,” says I. “No,” 
says she, “but broked to bits.” 
CHADWicK’s money in it; it can’t be?” ‘Yes,’ she says, “they've 
been and suspended his charter, as they can’t act without, and it’s 
all over.” I says, “‘ Whatever ’ave they done with the counsels 
as I gets seventeen pounds ten a-year from, let alone Brown’s bit of 
money?” ‘ Oh,” says she, ‘no doubt they’ve stopped too.” 

I was that upset and says, “‘ I can’t think where Brown said he was 
a-going to,” for I’d have stepped up to him to ask what I'd best do. 


Well,” I says, “at any rate I'll go up and ask ’em what they means | 


to do, as did ought to have mentioned to me, and only thero last 
month for my dividend, and that fellow to pay me my quarter as calm, 


and never as much as change color in givin’ it to me, well-knowin’ all | 





“What,” I says, “with my Aunt | 


N. 131 
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| back. I really do think as I must have been tore piecemeal if it 
hadn’t been as a nice-lookin’ old gentleman desired them police to 
let me alone, and I was that terrified by the way as I'd been treated 
that I busted int6 tears. Says the old gentleman, “ What's the 
matter? What brings you here?” ‘ Well,” I says, “sir, my little 

_ bit of property as is gono for ever.” ; ; 
i. ‘Where was your property?’ says he. ‘In the Bank,” says I, 
where my AunT CHApwick put it when her good gentleman was 
took, as made his money in the cement line, and left her comfortable 
| a3 though not much, I always looked to.” 

“No doubt you did,”’ says the old gentleman, “take my advice, and go 
home quietly. Now, I dare say you'll hear that it’s all right, but you 
can do no good here, and are only inthe way. ‘“ Well’ I says, “I may 
be, but everyone for their own, and my little bit of money is as much 
to me as ’as sovereigns a-growin’ in their gorgin’ palisades, for,” I says, 
“them as has millions is only slaves after all, as the sayin’ is, and we 
all knows as a dinner of herbs on a peaceful heart is better than gold 
and silver, as will never satisfy the appetites.” 

So the old gentleman says, You're quite a philosopher.” I says, 
“Never! I’d scorn the action, as has worked hard in my day, and 
_wouldn’t stoop for to do a mean action not if you was to crown me 
QuveeN Victorra on the spot.” . 





the time as it was the last. It’s a holler deceitful world,” says I.| Well, by this time the old gentleman, as smiled wery ple t 
Mrs. Frurins she says, ‘ That's true, that is; for I’m sure the took me out of the worst of the crowd, and says “Where do aon 
thousands as F'runs has lost in them land companies, no one wouldn’t | want to go?” I says, “To the Bank of England for to ask a 
believe, as we might have been ridin’ in our carriage,” as made me | civil question as demands a civil answer.” . : 
laugh in my sleeves, through well knowin’ as Fxcrins hadn't a! He says, “ You'd better go home, unless its somethin’ very pressin’?”’ 
brass farthin to bless hisself with. i ‘ “Well,” I says, “I don’t say as it will beggar us, for we have got 
“Well,” I says, ‘Pll go to the City anyhow.” So says Mrs. | some houses, but its seventeen pounds a-year as has come in very con- 
Frurns, “You ’aint fit to—let me go along with you.’ I didn’t want | venient, reg’lar asthe water, but now of course all gone.” 
her company, but it didn’t scem civil-like for to refuse, but I was that | So he says, “ What* bank is it in?” I says, “In the Bank of 
shaky through the shock as she'd give me that I was quite obligated | England, as is broke.” ‘ 
to take a little somethin,’ as I see Murs. Frurns was making very short | “* Ah,’’ ho says, “if that’s all don’t you be afraid, they'll find money 
work with. Ididn’t like to put away the bottle in goin’ up to put on | enough to pay you, take my word for it.” I says, ‘“ You don’t say so. 
my bonnet, as I hurried through very quick with; but when I come | Well, then, p'raps they'll giveit me now, and Brown too, if I can 
down bless you she’d drained it dry, as is a reg’ lar old sponge at liquor. | prove myself his lawful wife.” 
Well, we got the omblibus all right, as there was a old gentleman |_ He says, “They won't do that, so you'd better go home ;’’ and he 
in a-reading his paper, and if Mrs. I’rurn a-getting in didn’t fall | calls a policeman, as touched his hat quite respectful, and says to 
right on him, as said in a rage “‘ Conductor, this female’s intosticated, | him, “ See this good lady safe out of the crowd,’ and he says, “Yos, 
get her out.” It was all very well to talk of gettin’ her out, but it | my lord.” So he was a real lord as had been talking to me, but [ 
wasn't no easy matter for to move her. So as the conductor said “I | didn’t find out who he was through bein’ that flurried that I forgot to 
can’t stop here all day a-trying to get her out,” as was seated firm as a | ask the policeman as wasa-hurryin’ me through the crowd, but he’s 





rock in the end of the buss by that time. 

I says, ‘‘ Excuse me,” I says, “‘ intosticated she is not neither, bein’ 
a female, but,” I says, “far from strong,” as by that time had got 
her breath, and was a-shcddin’ tears on the quiet, through her feelin’s 
bein’ hurt in them old gentleman’s remarks. We was put out of the 
bus at Gracious-street, and I did not hold with Mrs. Favrss’ 
abuse of that old gentleman, as made him threaten her with the police. 
So E just popped into a respectable wine waults, and give her the slip. 
Somehow the shock as l’d had and the omblibus together had give 
me such a turn that I took a little drop hot, as seemed to bring the 
life into me, and off I goes to the Bank. Of all the crowds as ever I 
see 1f was in one of them streets where the bankers lives. I asks a 
policeman a civil question, but law, he said as he hadn’t no time to 
talk to old women as hadn’t no business there. I says, “ How do 
Ten as ta no business here?” ‘* Well, then,” he says, “if 
uve come after your money get it quick and go home.” I says 
“T will,” and off I oalke, ’* . ™ 
I never did Bee more anxious faces than there was in that street, 
and parties a-talkin’ and a-whisperin’, though lots on ‘em was, no 
doubt, idle curiosity, as I said to a party in a white apron as was 
standin’ up a court as I’d been reg'lar shoved into. Everyone was 
agin me. Some said, “Don’t block the way up like that, my good 
wo ’ I Bays, “I ain't no more @ block than yourself.” Another 
‘What can this old grathpus want’’”’” Then a checky 

y Says, “’Ave you brought a barrow for your money ?’”’ 
the party in the apron, “It’s a downright diszrace as 
pe n’t clear the streets of such characters.” “Law bless 
you, “the Lord Mayor hisself is out a-tryin’ for to get rid 
of theth idler,” 
I says, “Do you think as I can get at the Bank?’ Just as he was 
to AnsWer there came a rush of men as seemed to sweep me 
| bm, atid [I was carried into a doorway that narrow as I just 
filled it @p. I néver did see the way as I was insulted. ‘Come out 
of the Way,” says one 

@ar boys L. 




















‘You're stoppin’ the business of the house,” 
inside. 

t6 do?” says I, for there was such a crowd in the 
. I was reg’lar jammed in that doorway, I 
n’ &t m6 Mike that, as must be my death if you 
he door.” 

6 policemen, as —— oe to me and dragged me 

€10 


the doorway as half my elothes was néarly off my 








— 


| a dear old soul, whoever he is. 
| I was glad to get away from all that confusion, and was a-gettin’ on 
| slow towards London-Bridge when I felt such a drive in the back as 
| made-me turn round sudden, and there was Mrs. Frvurns that far goné 
| in liquor as quite startled me. Her fice was flamin’ scarlet, and her 
| eyes staring out of her head. “Oh,” she says, “you old reptile for 
| to go and give me the go-by like that as has been insulted shimeful.”’ 
| Well, I was a-goin’ to make a-bolt on it, but she rushes at me and 
| says, “No you don’t, l’ve got you now and will keep you fast.” I 
| says, “Let me alone.” She says, ‘Give me my money as I trusted 
| to you this morning.” I says, “ Trusted your money tome? Why 
| you're mad.” She says, “Then I’ve spent it in treating you to 
| liquor.” I never was so took a-back, for there come a crowd round us, 
as was makin’ their jeerin’ remarks. I heard one say as I didn't look 
much like a thief, and another says, “ Oh, bless you, thieves nowadays 
comes out qrite genteel.” I could not stand bein’ spoken of as a thief 
in the public streets like that, so I says, ‘‘ Excuse me, ladies, but I'm 
nothin’ of the sort, and as to this party I knows but little on her, as 1 
| needn't say what she is as speaks tor itself.”’ 

I hadn't got the words out afore that wixen made a rush at me as I 
managed for to ewade, and if she didn’t go slap into the kennol. Up 
comes the polices and collars her. ‘ Don't let the other escape,” says 
a fellow, and I should a-been took up as safe as houses if them two 
ladies as took me for a thief hadn't spoke up for me. 

Allas I could do was to give my name and also Mrs. Frverss, a8 
they wanted me to see home. ‘ No,” I says, “I shouldn't bo safe in 
the wehicle with such a character,’ so I says, ‘‘ Do as you like with 
her,” and I gets a cab and goes home. 

The way as Brown rediculed me about the Bank of England bein’ 
broke was enough to aggrawate anyone, till at last my temper got 
rumpled, and I says, “‘ Mr. Brown, you may jeer as much as you 
pleases, but,’ I says, “I hopes as thé next time as your money 18 
endangered as you'll get some one else to eare about it, for I never 
shall; and if I was to see thé Bank of England a-dissolving like a 
view, depend on it as I should never give myself theftrouble to look 
after it,’ and up I goes to bed in a huff. 3 

As to that Mrs. Tacwt she come round the next on en the 
cantin’ dodge but it wasn’t no go With me, J only says, ‘‘ Mrs. Pers, 
mum, thé world is wide eno for both of us, so you take your side 
and I'll take mine,” and that’s the way we parted, for T had no 


ee with hér a-makin’ &-fool of me like that, besides being a | 


ownright disgrase hervelf. 
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PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


Y¥ some strange oversight the critics and visitors have missed a portion of the 








Gallery of National Portraits, which contains a number of most interesting 
works. The pictures were placed in a remote part of the building and were 
overlooked even in the compilation of the catalogue. We hasten to rectify the 
error, and present our readers with copies produced by the new Heliophoto- 
galvanochromowothlytypographic process. 

1031.—Mrs. Grunpy.—Lent by Sotomon Grunpy, Esq.; Painter, Von 
Davner.—Bust, three-quarter face. Born year1; m. Mr. Grunpy, Keeper of 
the Public Conscience. Well known as an authority on questions of deport- 
ment and propriety, hence the frequent inquiry, ‘“‘ What will Mrs. Grunpy 
say?’’ Canvas, 45 x 36 in. 

1032.—Davy Jonzs.—Lent by Miss Jenny Jonzs; Painter, Rorinson 
Brown.—The celebrated pirate, who was also known as ‘‘Jonzgs, the 
Avenger ;’’ was for many years the scourge of the seas, and the terror of the 
Citizen steamboats. Was captured after a hot engagement off Margate by 
ComMMANDER Situ, of The Steamtug. Fell gloriously (from the end of the 
yard arm) in the reign of the lamented QuzEN Mary. This portrait is painted 
on panel, supposed to be the lid of Jonxs’s celebrated locker. Panel, 80 x 
84 in. 

1033.—E.izaAnetuH Martin.—Lent by Messrs. Day anp Martin; Painter, 
Joun Martix.—The well-known philanthropist, better known as Berry 
MartTIN ; was canonised after death, and is frequently invoked by the vulgar. 
She obtained a great reputation as a skilful oculist, and is generally spoken of 
in connection with the eye. Canvas, 37 x 31 in. 

1034.—Dvuke Humrurey.— Lent by Mr. Dovsrte Gtoster; Painter, 
Dvuxrs.—Uncle of Henry VI. and Regent. He was so generous to the poor 
that “uncle”? has become synonymous with a lender of money. Was 
frequently chairman of public dinners, in which capacity he is mentioned by 
SHAKESPEARE. Canvas, 70 x 72 in. 

1035.—Marcaret Daw.—Lent by Joun Daw, Esa.; Painter, Raven.—A 
descendant of the noted Daw of Rheims. A popular legend accuses her of 
sloth and recklessness ; but her character has been ably vindicated by Mr. 
Ipsz Drxit. According to that writer she parted with her household furni- 
ture for the benefit of the poor, and made an amateur inspection of the casual 
wards of the period. Canvas, 28 x 32 in. 

1036.—Dr. Fercuson.—Lent by College of Surgeons; Painter, Smupce.— 
A doctor of considerable eminence, noted for his absence of mind which led 
to his presence of body in residences which did not belong to him. In other 
words he so frequently imagined, and made himself, quite at home while 
visiting his patients that “‘ You don’t lodge here, Dr. Fercauson”’ has passed 
into a proverb. Canvas,45 x 30 in. 

1037.—Biack-EyYEp Susan.—Lent by Evcrene Sve; Painter, WitiiaM 
SweEEtT.—A celebrated beauty of Wapping, where black eyes are still consi- 
dered de rigeur by the fashionable fair. An expression of tender melancholy 
in her speaking countenance bears testimony to the correctness of the old 
ballad which describes her as “in the downs.’ On board, 25 x 30 in. 

1038.—Wa.keEr ! —Lent by the Postmaster-General; Painter, Hooks, E.— 
The patriarch of the twopenny post. He was a famous pedestrian, and his 
cobbler’s bills are said to have been enormous. His taciturnity and strict 
secrecy in his confidential position originated the tsaying ‘between you and 
me and the post.”” It is on this account that it is polite in fashionable circles 
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when pressed for information you are unwilling to im- 
part, to observe ‘‘ Walker.’’ Canvas, 33 x 10 in. 
1039.—DamME Hvunparp.—Lent by the Directors of the 
Bank of England. Painter, Canto Doicr.—The founder 
of the Home for Destitute Dogs at Islington. B.in the 
Isle of Dogs. Was seized with hydrophobia at an ad- 
vanced age, and after biting several valuable dogs was 
smothered at Barking Creek. Panel (conjectured to be 
a cupboard door), 30 x 30 in. 
1040.—Cotz Rex.—Lent by Henry Corr, C.B.; 
Painter, Inret1x Somesopy.—A convivial monarch of 
eat renown. He had considerable musical taste, and 
ave select concerts in the character of “asmall coal- | 
man,” a condescension which gained him much popu- 
larity. This curious portrait, together with a largo | 
number of portraits of the Brass-icw or Cots family, has 
been crowded out of the other rooms on account of the 
large space required for the exhibition of the portraits 
of all the Earls of Derby. Canvas, 33 x 10 in. 





LOSINGS. 


Tue bell was rung, the jockeys weighed, 
’T was bustle, betting, tumult, din, 

My book was made, the odds were laid— 
I felt the favourite must win! | 

A maddening crush and rush, and shout, | 
A bateful sight my vision crost, | 

The horses in, my hopes were out— | 
I found the favourite had lost! 


My luck was gone, my money spent— 
A deal more than I well could pay— 

My finger to my pocket went— 7 | 
[ found my watch had walked away! | 

With feasting friends I took my place, 
I quaffed a goblet of Moselle,— 

I saw by Fiora’s laughing face, 
I'd lost twelve pair of gloves as well! 


I'd lost my spirits: Fiora’s smiles 
Somehow soon brought them back again-—~ 
The little sunny siren’s wiles, 
Beguiled me of my mental pain! | 
That very night in thinking o’er | 
The sums with which I soon must part, | 
I thought of FLora—one loss more !— | 








A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


CuarTer I. 
“THEY manage these things better in the next room.” 


bear. 


me in this dilemma.” 
CuaptTer II. 


The dilemma, madam, was this: I have a tendency for old 


and, somehow, in the course of dinner 
* + ” * ~ * 


But not a drop more than that, I vow and protest. 
Cuarter III. 


existence, felt such a strange sensation. 


CuHarpTer LV. 


feeling than the love of money made my blood boil. 
ely but kindly. 
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I found that I had lost my heart ! | THE ROON 0’ THE REG’LER DRARMER! 
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A MOURNFUL MANAGER. 


Itinerant Showman (to Sympathising Friend) :— Bap ornsencr ? I p’Lreve 


“You have been in the smoking-room, then,” said my neighbour, 
with a glance at my cheroot. Now this very cheroot had cost me the 
= me of a shilling an hour before, and the glance was more than I 


“Genius of Rateicu !’’ I exclaimed, casting up my eyes, and plant- 
§ my forefinger on the bump of humour; ‘Genius of Ratzicu, guide 


Port ; 


* 


“I will go,” said I, seizing my hat and cane, “into the next room.” 


What a singular being is man! I had but a dozen steps to go— 
and yet—for the life of me—I never in the whole course of my 


One of the attendants approached me. He paused—gave a deep 
sigh—and passed on. “Poor creature,’ said I, ‘*thou also hast thy 
troubles. May I perish if ever I do thee wrong, even by a thought!” 


At that precise moment the cheroot fell out of my hand. It was | Itus ur 
not so much the value of the thing—that was a trifle—but a much | Mansion House, drew attention to the flourishing condition of the | 
| science in countries with a free political system, and said that witha 


The 


patient face of the poor attendant smiled upon me from a distance, 


v 
to ¢ was an awkward predicament. There was nothing left me but 
80 down upon my knees and pick up the cheeroot. But it lay close 


i csxummsinninmmmiassnniiiastiibecenpeiaiemeia ee eee i | 
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BISNESS ALLERS BAD NOW. IT’S ALONG 0’ THEM MOOSIC ’ALLS—THEY’RE 


9) 





to the door; and just as I fell on my knees an attendant pushed the 
door open. Let me not be unjust. He could not have known that 





my head was there. And so—all in 2 moment 
‘Alas, poor Yortck!’’ I cried, rubbing the sore place. Oddly 
enough, the calamity had fallen exactly upon the bump of humour. 


A DESERT ISLAND. 


My father and mother consulted each other, 
As soon as they taught me to toddle, 

And sent me to school where I grew up a fool, 
With a quite inaccessible noddle. 
I confess—andef wish I could do so 
As nicely as Joun Jacky Rovusseau— 

That my fine head of hair was empty and bare 
As the island of Rosrnson Crusoe. 


Though I studied the pages of several sages 
They never improved me one tittle ; 
Till a notion, one day, to my brain found its way 
And astonished my brain not a little. 
But fancy—and probably whoso 
Peruses this ballad will do so— 
How the thought must have trembled to find it resembled 
That anchorite, Ronrnson Crusoe. 





Flowers of Speech. 
Proressor DE CanpoLtie, at the horticultural banquet at the 


day’s pay of the millions of soldiers massed on the Continent a con- 
servatory might be constructed reaching from Paris to Berlin. Yes! 
and instead of the ‘blood-red blossom of war,’”’ they might grow 
** everlasting peas.” 
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THE SOIREE OF THE CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Some talk of ArncuimepEs and some of Evctip prose, 

Of Dzpatvs, Hern axstvs, and such great swells as those, 

But of all the Men of genius there's none can prove a peer— 
With a tow, row row, row row, row row,—of the Civil Engineer! 


Those ancient men of science ne'er saw the power of steam, 

Or knew of bridges tubular acrogs the ocean stream ; 

But ours are far more knowing :—their triumphs skill uprears— 
With a tow, row row, row row, row row,—for the Civil Engineers ! 


Oh, Jove the god of thunder, and Mars the god of war, 
Old Neptune with his trident, Apollo with his car— 
These heathen swells celestial in their respective spheres 
Can't come in competition with the Civil Engineers! 


Whene’er their skill’s demanded great works are to be made; 
Their navvies march with pickaxe, with crowBar, and with spade ; 
One soon the progress traces in cuttings, banks, and piers— 

With a tow, row row, row row, row row, of the Civil Engineers! 


And when their soirée’s given, to George-street they repair, 
And all the men most no ou're sure to meet with there; 
The most distinguished e adorning modern years 

Are on the very best of Yoee with the Civil Engineers ! 


Then let us fill a bumper, and drink a health to these 

Bright ornaments of science and progress, if you please. 

For enterprise and genius we'll gladly raise thee cheers— 

With a tow, row row, row row, row row,—for the Civil Engineers ! 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


We are fortunate in England in not having a Censor of the press to 
i of opinion. Th i 


restrict freedom e English possess i 
privilege, but they should, on that account, Sofie one a vet’ Y 


eee 
ett seinen 


abuse their powers. Such a paper as the Zimes, for instance, should 
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not admit an advertisement like the following, clipt from its pages of 
the 17th ultimo: 
FINANCE AND OTHER SHARES.—Shareholders desiring to avoid liability in 

case of liquidation, may transfer their shares to a responsible person, who will 
retransfer them if no liquidation takes place. Terms according to the risk. Apply, 
etc., etc. a 
Our commercial honour has been sufficiently damaged by the exposures 
consequent on the recent failures ; a paper with a circulation like that 


‘of the Times should not lend itself to the propagation of such announce- 


ments. Obscene advertisements are carefully excluded, and the same 
machinery might be applied to sift others equally improper. We feel 
sure that these remarks will meet with the approval of all commercial 
men of integrity. 


Answers. to Correspondents. 


, Pit is so early for peas that we can hardly wonder your fun isa little 
orced. . 

N. B. C. L.—The quotation “ surgit amari aliquid” is from Lucretius. 

M. F. M., Cork.—We do not return rejected MSS. when the conditions 
we have again ard again explained are not complied with. 

S. C., Maida-vale.—The drawing cannot be made available. __ 

B.—Your B-racing.suggestions do not agree with our constitution. We 
work hard and need relaxation. 

E. C. V. thinks “Jove in a cottage such trash’’—his verses are very like 
love in a cottage, then. i 

Declined with thanks—W. P. B.; E. H. T., Marylebone-road; R. I, 
Mile-end; D. B.; S. J. B., Camberwell; R. H. C., Oxford; H. A. C., 
Notting-bill ; J. B., Paddington; M. L., Gloucester-terrace; T. J., High- 
street; G, H. G., Ockendon-road; L C., Grove-terrace; F. C., Marl- 
borough; W. C. W.; H. R., Upper Norwood; W. J. K. I., Fulham; 
A. J. M., Royal Exchange; 3; F. T. R., Bristol; A. B., West Dulwich ; 
W. A., Dalston; P. O’R., Islington; G. A. W., Kemp Town; E. R. H. 
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NOTICE.—In accordance with the promise made (at the commencement 
of the New Series) by the Proprietor of “ Fun,” to give its readers all the 
advantages accruing from its increasing circulation, 

AN ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Commencing with the next Number, will be given every week in future. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Surely Augustus should claim damages of the enterprising Tradesman who exposed his wares 
in such a way as to libel Angelina’s charming little feet in this manner. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS ON THE ARISTOCRACY. 
BELGRAVIA, WEDNESDAY, 6 JUNE, 1866. 
My pear Epitor,—I have often told you in the columns of your 
New Serious, than which I am sure a more amusing print, though a 
little too cheap, especially when double-numbered, that after a storm | 
| Comesaqualm. ‘The exciting events of which the Turf have recently | 
been the tappey, as the French say, are naturally succeeded by a 
| period of comparative stagnation. What, sir, are the racing fixtures 
for the present week of grace? There is the Newton Meeting, and | 
there is the Windsor Meeting, and there is Hampton Races: but all | 
these, sir, are too insignificant to reward Nicnotas for turning of his 
prophetic gaze towards them, like a pecler’s bull’s-eye. His reputa- | 
tion, which is now co-extensive throughout an empire, than which 
perhaps the sun never sits upon it, is based upon predictions relative | 
to the really important hippic contests of the year, concerning which | 
he will turn his back on nobody, bar none! but leaves to the eleemosy- 
nary tipster and the casual tout the duty of describing inferior races. 
The following little statistics, which you will please print it, Mrssxs. 








Jupp and Gass, exactly as it is wrote, will sufficiently vindicate my | 


vaticinatory claims during the present 
tACING SEASON OF 1866. . 
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Actual 
Winners. 


NICHOLAS’ 


Predictions. Remarks. 


Places. 


————— 


Derby ..../Epsom|Lord Lyon.|Lord Lyon.| A good selection, en- 
Bribery colt! Bribery colt abling Nicnomas to re- 





” 54 oe 
99 see ; Rustic ..../Rustic ....| turn to his Belgravian 
irs Pree|Paris |Ceylon....|Ceylon....| Halls. Bravo, yeDuKE 


-.-»|Ascot |Gladiateur ree . = ay etic Talways 
stood him! 


Regarding Hampton Races, it is what the Prophet once used to look | 


on as a pleasant sort of outing; but times have changed, and 
ICHOLAS is no longer at liberty, even should his inclinations point 
that way, to associate his honoured name as your Sportive Editor and 
&Man of Fashion with some of the lowest of the low. 

Should any of your other countrybutors go to Hampton, let them 
of a seedy, middle-aged cove which is now going about the 
country a-bragging of his being my relative, and very likely trying to | 
cadge a glass of sherry wine on the strength of it. That he is con- | 
us Nicuoxas will not deny, nor that there may have been a | 
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LESBIA TO HER SPARROW. 
sy A Country Catvuivrs. 


Litttx hopping vagrant bird, 

Now in spring thy note is heard: 

‘To thy mate I hear the call, 

Percbed upon a neighbouring wall. 

Or alighting on the green 

Sober wings and plumes to preen ; 
Though in truth thy feathers trown 
Here show gayer than in town, 

Where the smoke—all mischief to 't !— 
Smirched both thee and me with soot. 


‘Tiny chirpster, I can hear 

Lark and throstle carol clear; 
Note the cuckoo on the hill, 
Mark the blackbird’s golden bill, 
Speckled plumage of the stare, 
Or the swallow’s wing i’the air. 
‘These with many more I see, 
But address myself to thee. 


Friend, for thee on plant and shrub 
l’attens many a dainty grub ; 
‘Thick for thee the aphis grows 
On the branchlets of the rose ; 
Beetles (crisp delights to crunch) 
Multiply to serve thy lunch ; 
Plumpest spiders weave the web, 
I’ated for thy greedy neb. 
Worm, snail, slug, and blowfly—all 
Crowd thy hunger to forestall. 
‘Therefore, hopster, feed thy fill, 
Cram thy all-devouring bill, 
lioam my garden freely through 
| And devour the crawling crew— 
| This, and welcome, do!—But please, 
| Spare—oh, spare—my growing peas. 


period when the connexion was rather more advantageous to the 
prophet than otherwise ; but, Mr. Editor, I have renounced him and I 
have shook him off. He is an extortionising duffer, and eats peas with 
his knife. ‘There let him lay. 

Instead of sharing in the barbaric orgies of a plebeian rabble, by 
which I allude to Moulsey Hurst, NiciuoLas was attracted to the 
Ashburnham Tark, conducted by his old chum, Mr. E. T. S»uru, 
where there have been advertised, ‘A Great Champion Aristocratic 
Sweepstakes,’’ meaning shooters ut pigeon—birds commonly known, 
sir, as ** Barner’s Owls.” Being now one of them—I mean the 
upper classes, not the owls—I had myself drove down, and mingled 
with my fellow-man, such as the Hart or Wincuersea (formerly 
known as Lorp Mainpstong, and a poet himself, like Nicuoras) Lonp 
Stormont, Lorp A. Pacer, Lorp Uxpsringg, and Lory HoLtmespace. 
The weather, I admit, was rather against us; but we bore it, sir, with 
the characteristic coolness of the English gentleman—and the shooting 
(forty birds each, thirty yards rise) was a sight that would have filled 
even the burliest demagogue with envious admiration. Nuicnoras did 
not shoot himself—of course not, you will say! Not bad, sir, but 
what I mean is that Nicuowas did not himself shoot, he not yet being 
a member of any of the aristocratic clubs named, though his admission 
to such is only a question of time, neither have I been in the army ; 
but the old man walked about, sir, with a winning smile on his honest 
old mug, and I have no doubt but what such was appreciated at its 
proper valuc. It might be individuous to particularise ; but, my dear 
Editor, if J was a pigeon bird with or without thirty yards rise, there 
are a good many as I would rather have shoot at me than Lorp 
Stormont, which nobleman, in the first two days’ shooting, only failed 
to kill four birds out of thirty-six. No; you don't shoot at me if Iam 


| aware of such, ye Lorp Stormont. 


And now, my dear Editor, once for all, a word with you on matters 
. ir ° ss = ’? 
of business. What you say about my “ sending my articles sooner 


strikes the old man, if you will pardon the expression, as perfectly 


ridicholas. I know that you have to go to press early in consequence 
of your gigantic circulation, than whicb, I am sure none more deserved ; 
but as it is, I begin my countrybution the very minute that the 
current number is published, as you will see by the date, thereby often 
having to risk a long shot at coming events, and earlier than such, sir, 


'Icannot make it, in justice to my own reputation or to ye, my sub- 
scribers, the athletic men of merry, merry England. 


NICHOLAS. 
P.S.—Shortly will be produced, illustrated by a series of encaustic 
tiles, my “‘ History of Knurr and Spell.” 
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stun Calk. 


By THE SAUNTERER IN SociETY. 


Z ZALTS Freedom of 

the City — in- 
cluding the pri- 
vilege of being 
blocked at the 









gate-hill for half 
an hour, and the 
license of talking 
the vernacular 


Billing 
native—has been 
present d to the 
Doxe or Epin- 
i BURGH —a new 
Lj recapitulation, or 
rather an auld 
\\ Reckie - pitula - 
; tion, of title 
bestowed on 
<ZZDDILZLIINLE ea, «4A INCE ALFRED. 
! The Committee 
appointed by the Common Council spent its two thousand pounds 
freely, and the arrangements were ‘like a corporation dinner—liberally 
gorge-ous. An extemporised saloon rich in blue, chocolate, and gold 
with a handsome dais took the place of the Council Chamber, which 
was too small for the occasion. The Freedom of the City—I wonder 
what shape it is: is it oblong or three cornered or what ?—was 
inclosed in an oak casket, made out of a beam recently removed from 
the roof of Guildhall, and designed and carved by Mr. Harry 
Rocers, whose name is an ample guarantee for its excellence as a work 
of art as Benson’s is for that of its manufacture. 

Wuite I am speaking of the Corporation I may just say a word in 
praise of their attempt toameliorate the condition of the gas-consumer, by 
the bill which has just been rejected most arbitrarily and unreasonably 
by a House of Commons Committee, than which, on such a subject, a 
more amiable lot of duffers, though a little inclined to be dictatorial— 
as Nicnowas would say. The rebuff is one that will be survived, but 
as there is a bill before the House for amalgamating the Chartered and 
the City of London Gas Companies, the difficulties of a further agita- 
tion are increased. ‘A well-regulated monopcly’’—as if any 
monopoly ever could be well-regulated except for its own profit !—is 
the incubus which chokes and darkens the whole city with a poisonous, 
dense, dull, mephitic vapour which passes under the name of gas. The 
amalgamated companies, encouraged by this apathy of the legislature 
on the subject, propose to increase the amount of sulphur in their 
already nauseous compound. With the enormous profits they realise 
the City companies ought to be able—and would find it to their 
advantage—to supply the best instead of the worstarticle. As it is, the 
gas in some of the suburbs and outlying districts—I may mention 

ydenham as one that I know—ia infinitely superior to that by which 
the commerce and enterprise of half England is enlightened. 

Tue Pall Mall Gazette is about as badly edited as it is smartly 
written. The other day it admitted into its “occasional notes,” which 
of course are under the especial guardianship of its gifted and noble 
editor, a pesaeee. which a mere work-a-day editor with experience 
instead of blood, and acuteness instead of culture, would have struck 
out at a glance as a clumsy falsehood. I allude to an impossible cock 
and bull story about the sharp practice of a reporter connected with 
a daily paper (the P. M. G. volunteers an assertion that it is the 
Telegraph) in prevailing on his brother scribes and the telegraph 
clerks to suppress for a time the story of Honss’s suicide from motives 
of delicacy, while he quietly gave his own people an early account. 
Fancy any editor of common sense swallowing a story about the 
silencing of telegraph-clerks, and the withholding of news—public 
property—by experienced reporters. The—well, mis-statement (but 
there is a monosyllable) is so absurd on the face of it, that only the 
grossest oe or pure malignity could have propagated it. Now 
I’m sure can’t think “Ed. P. M. G.” is ignorant—at all events he 
cannot be ignorant of the readiness with which the public would bol 
the morsel. 

Furthermore, touching the editing of the P.M. G. Inap ph 
a week ago referring to the natural mistake, which, in the heat of 
debate, GLapstongs made in confounding two poems of Tennyson's 
written on the same subject and the same metre, the writer of “‘ occa- 
sional notes” says :— 

“When Mr. Gladstone a he should 
tues caps a quotation he s take more pains to guard 





| etc., etc. 


bottom of Lud- | 


of the Port of | 
like a | 
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‘¢ Should banded unions persecute 
Free thought.”’ 

When the writer of ‘Occasional Notes’’ caps a quotation, he should 
TENNYSON says “opinion,” not ‘free thought.” And now 
who's most to blame, the orator speaking from memory in the House, or 
the scribe in his study, too lazy to turn to his shelves? Or must the 
censure fall on an editor who does not sce the necessity of verifying 
extracts when the argument turns on correctness ? . 

Poor Cock Robin! Wasn’t it bad enough to be killed by the 
sparrow with his bow and arrow, and to be immortalised by all the 
dabblers in fine art who attempt still-life? Apparently not :—for here 
is Turrer writing his elegy in Public Opinion, as only Turrer can 
write when he attempts to be airy and sparkling. Lere’s a sample of 


easy flow :— , 
‘¢ And nobody dreamt that those ringlets might be 


A purchase—and felony—at three pounds three.” 


(Please emphasise the “at” for the sake of the rhythm.) Almost 


| equally sweet is the appeal :— 


“© woman! O sister and lover, and friend, 
O Follette of Fashion, where, where will this end ?”’ 
It ends at a little more than fifty lines, thank goodness !—but not until 
we learn that the old gentleman is evidently a little confused as to the 
manner in which the bustle is worn, for he tells us— 
‘¢ The bosom that beat in our arms 
Owed nothing to horsehair to swell out its charms.” 
Once more I repeat, poor Cock Robin !—and very poor versification ! 
Tus debates have been very lively of late. ‘There was Mit1’s 
screaming bit of fun about his quoters, and his severe explanation. 
There have been two capital speeches from OsnorneE, who, in the short 
time since he has returned to the House, has contrived to expose a 
good many errors, and whip a good many delinquents. There was a 
fine speech from GLapsTong, and a bitter reply from Dizzy; but there 
has been nothing funnier than poor Bor Monraacur’s unhappy 
exposure of his arithmetical profundity, Said Guapstonr, ‘ Few 
working men could pass an examination in division of money ; indeed, 
he doubted if many members of the House would be able to divide, say, 


| £1,330 17s. 6d. by £2 13s. 8d.” Whereupon, to prove the CHANCELLOR'S 


words, almost before they were out of his mouth, up jumps Bor Mon- 
TAGUE with “ You cannot divide by £2 13s. 8d.!’ ‘Truly, “one illus- 
tration is worth a bushel of arguments.’’ But is Lord Ronerr as well 
up on other questions as he is on arithmetic ; because, if so, how proud 
his constituents ought to be of him! 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


A SgequEt To “ OveR THE Way.”’ 


Monrus back you told me how from o’er the way 
You foolishly indulged from day to day 

In dreams ecstatic : 
You praised my hair, my eyes, my morning dress, 
And wailed the misery and loneliness 

Of your top attic. 


At first I thought you were a silly boy, 
Enthusiastic—well, I wished you joy 

Of thoughts romantic ; 
Then I reflected you were “ put upon,” 
For when I saw you sewing buttons on 

You drove me frantic. 


One day you vainly tried to turn a tie, 
My fingers veritably itched, and I 
Refrain to utter 
My thoughts compassionate whene’er I sce 
My young friend doomed to solitary tea 
And bread and butter. 


I’ve seen your servant with the dirty face— 
That sorry type of a degraded race 
That apes its betters— 
I’ve seen her watch you fairly down the street, 
Then plunge her fingers in your potted meat, 
| And read your letters. 


And yet, in spite of all, I see full well 

How life’s bright sunshine ever seems to dwell 
Serene above you ; 

So constantly I've seen from o'er the way 

The dark’ning shadows pass from thee nor stay,-— 
That now—I love you! 
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THEATRICAL LICENCE AND THE REGULATION 
COMMITTEE. 


By ovr ewN MeEnpaciovs anp CasvauL ContTRIBUTOR. 


TERE are perhaps some few thousands amongst our millions of | 


constant readers who take a trifling interest in that doomed but some- 


every evening crowds of pleasure-scekers who struggle for good seats 
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consider it a bad farce. I consider it the duty of evory farce to pay 


| twenty-five shillings in the pou——No, I don’t mean that. Howover, 


I’m a practical man, and the public ought to have what it wants. 


ry’ ’ > 
_Them's my sentiments. 


how irritatingly lingering old invalid, the British Drama. As there | I wish I’d been born an acrobat. 
are four or five and twenty theatres in full swing—most of them re- | difficult, so took to tragedy. ‘There is at present a distaste for tragedy 
turning handsome profits to their trembling managers, as there are_ —at least my tragedy. 


in these popular establishments—it is perhaps not wildly improbable | 


that here and there there existeth some benighted creature who feels 


iust the least bit in the world anxious about the interesting patient | 
in question. For the special benefit and information, then, of those | 


few who may feel this interest, we publish a genuine report of the 
evidence given before the Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons, to look into the rights and wrongs of the managers and 
the music-hallers. 

We are aware thata garbled report of the proceedings has appeared 
in the columns of some of our contemporaries. Those reports we 
utterly despise and ignore. ‘They may do for the commonplace 
peruser of ordinary newspapers, but they are utterly unworthy the at- 
tention and credence of the more exigeant reader of Fun. Ours is a 
veracious chronicle of the events as they ought to have happened,—a 
report exhibiting a play of fancy, which no “flimsy’”’ follower of the 
speakers could have time to indulge in. Perhaps the various person- 
ages we mention may vot have said exactly what we have set down for 
them, but they ought to have done so, had they been men instead of 
managers and dramatic authors. 

The first gentleman examined was Mr. Brixton, the manager, 
author, and actor. Mr. Brixton commenced by running his fingers 
through his hair, chuckling, and then assumed a serio-comic look, 
these eccentricities culminating in a wink at the chairman, which 
was received graciously. 

Mr. Brixton.—If you ask my opinion, I er—I er—consider that 
music halls are decidedly low. I don’t think I’ve ever been into one, 
but from personal experience I am bound to stand or fall by my un- 
hesitating er—opinion. If you ask me whatI think of refreshments, 
Mrs. Bouncer—I er—beg your pardon, I mean Mr. Gusuinc—if you 
er—ask my opinion concerning refreshments, I er—consider them very 
good sort of things in the er—saloon. I do not consider cigar smoke 
as a fitting halo for the head of Suaxspeare, neither do I er—con- 
sider that the popping of beer bottles is a pleasant sound during the 
performance of Sherry-dan. I have paid heavy sums to light writers 
for Christmas pieces with worse jokes in it thaner—that. My theatre 
is doing pretty well, thankee, but I consider the Alhambra a noosance. 
I have heard more than once certain rumours about a theatre opposite 
mine. I should consider ¢hat a noosance. I have the greatest er— 
possible respect for the manager of the Uffingham Theatre, White- 


chapel. If he were to erect a theatre near my theatre, I should con- | 


sider himanoosance. I think my company the best in the world, but 
somehow don’t care about writing pieces for ’em. 

The next gentleman examined was Mr. A. E. NortueErn, the popu- 
lar exponent of Viscount Stutreranpuor. ‘That talented performer 

ve his evidence as follows: ‘‘ Yeth, thath—thath me, thath ith. 

Ow are you? Ithaw you. I thaw you call me—heard you look for 
me, I mean. No, I don’t, but you know what I mean. J don’t, but 
youdo. He! he! he! Now leth be thewiouth. My opinion touch- 
ing muthic hallth—thath abthurd ; my opinion touching muthic hallth. 
How could an opinion touch anything? Its simply wubbith. Yeth, I 
shouldn’t object to their playing piethes. I'd let’em play The Woman 
in Mauve, vewycheap. I never had an offer from the Alhambwa to go 
and wead Tuam’s letter, but shouldn’t objectif Mr. Srwance gave me 
two-thirdth of the weceith at the doorth, and all the pwofith on the 
dwink. I call thothe vewy eathy termth—in fact, fwee and eathy. 
— hd Thath good. Free and Eathy Muthie Hall, don’t you 

Mr. Lucxe.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Tux Witness.—The old woman theeth it. (Witness here being 
called for by one of his sixteen carriages, retired skipping.) 

Mx. Attonuisueap, journalist, critic, and dramatist, was the next 
Witness examined. 

Mr. A—I’m a man of figures. It’s my opinion that two and two 
make four; and all the King’s horses and all the King’s men will 
never induce me to believe otherwise. The principal duty of a manager 
1s to pay twenty-five shillings in the pound. I never knew one who 

it, however ; but that’s neither here nor there. Music Halls are a 
glorious institution. They elevate the mind. 

Rk, GusHinc.—And the body. 

Rk. A.—Just so. I have written extensively for the stage. Have 
only had one piece produced. It was a farce. It was a short farce. I 
consider it a good farce, because it has been played very frequently, 
and brought me so much per night. Had it »oé done so, I should 


ee eee sa eee 


Mi. GRunts, the eminent tragedian, was the next witness. 

. rn 2 e,e . . . 
Mn. G.—The present condition of the drama is simply detestable. 
However, I found that line too 


I believe the plays of Shakspeare are per- 
formed more often than ever, and comedy is drawing at four or five 
principal London houses; but it’s the thing to say the drama is dead, 
and until I get an engagement I shall continue to say so. 

Mr. Gusuinc.—Don't you think your style has a little gone by ?— 
that people prefer xaturad acting to the stilted manner founded on 
tradition ¢ 

Mr. G.—I will not dispute the point with ye. It may be so. I 
know not. Humph. 

Mr. Lvexe.—Wouldn’t you like to take several turns a night at 
the music halls, if they had dramatic licences? An act of Hamiet, for 
instance, at one, a slice of Richard at another, a sclection from the 
Lady of Lyons at a third, and 

Mr. G. (énterrupting).—Certainly not. Recite Suaxsrranre to a set 
of winebibbers ?—Describe Claude's palace by the lako of Como to an 
accompaniment of ‘‘ Give your orders, gents ?’-—Woo the Lady Juliet 
in a cloud of tobacco-smuke? Forbid it, self-respect! What more 
would ye with me ? 

Mr. Lucxe.—Then you consider the dignity of your art before the 
state of your pocket ? 

Mr. G. (and all actors who respect themselves will join with hii, 
say we).—Z do. 

The next witness was Mr. Lion Bouncisuz, the well-known actor, 
manager, author, adapter, translator, etc. 

Mr. B.—I am overflowing with Hibernian generosity, and I 
wouldn’t monopolize the London theatres for the wor-r-r-ld. At the 
same time, I could provide them all with the entire evening's enter- 
tainment, if I chose. 

Mr. Gusuinc.—And if the managers saw it in the same light. 

Mr. B.—The managers don't know their trade. I do. I have 
managed a theatre since I have been in London. You could reach it 
without leaving the parks. At least 1 thought you could until I tried 
to doit. Iwish I never ‘ad left the parks, as the theatre was nota 
success. Still I know more about management than anybody else ; as, 
indeed, I do of most things, including scenery, decoration, stage 
management, archwology, SuakspPearF, and the musical glasses. I 
have an infallible belief in myself, as I never fail. Except now and 
then. I think the music halls should have theatrical licences ; because 
then I flatter myself I c.uld provide ¢hem with the entire evening's 
entertainments, as well as the theatres. However, as it is, [ could fur- 
nish them all with the necessary songs, scenas, ballets, breakdowns, 
stump orations, clog hornpipes, transformation sceues, chairmen, 
refreshment, and waiters. 

(At this point the committee adjourned.) 











A WAR-SONG FOR GERMANY. 


By A SyMPATHISING ENGLISHMAN. 


Ou! Sausage, sweet child of mine own native land, 


My blood shall flow freely for thee ! 
At Germany’s war-cry with weapon in hand 
Each child of the Vaterland see! 
Oh! Flute of my country, thy tones shall awake 
Each martial desire in my breast. 
Every German will conquer or die for thy sake— 
And, dying for thee, shall be blest. 
Then raise we our voices, a brave German band, 
And harmoniously utter our shout— 
United we conquer—let’s on, hand in hand— 
‘‘}For Vaterland, beer, and saur kraut!” 


Ere our soil shall be pressed by the foot of the fve, 
Or our Sausage be marked by his tooth, 
Our blood and our beer in a torrent shall tlow, 
We will die for our food—and the truth. 
They must tear our Philosophy up by the root, 
And drown all our Carp in the main, 
Ere on Germany’s Flute a fierce foeman shall toot, 
Or our Germany’s Silver shall stain. 
Then raise we our voices—in harmony sweet, 
No true German can ever sing out, 
United we conquer,—the foe let us meet— 
‘‘For Vaterland, beer, and saur kraut!” 
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VERY BRISK PORTER. 


New Porter :-—“ H1! 


Here, 1F YOU PLEASE, M’M, YOU’VE LEFT SOME OF YOUR LUGGAGE IN THE CARRIAGE.” 


[But it was only a foot-warmer with which the young ladies, travelling during the late east winds, had prudently provided thenseiees. 


ee —— ee a 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Doctor Davey, the new first piece at the Lyceum, is a one-act comic 
drama, founded on an anecdote of the celebrated actor Garrick. It is, | 
we believe, a translation from the German. A three-act piece, upon | 
the same theme, was brought out at the Haymarket about two years 
ago, and was called David Garrick, That was a translation trom the 
French. In the latter version Mr. Sotuern played the impression- 
able, passionate actor. At the Lyceum Mr. Hermann Vezin plays 
Garrick, and it is what is called in theatrical parlance, a “‘ persona- 
tion” part—that is, Garrick assumes to be a famous, garrulous old 
physician. At the Haymarket, Garrick was sentimental and tender— 
at the Lyceum he is humourous and full of common sense—/o0 full of 
common sense, for an actor or fora genius. ‘The dialogue of Doctor 
Davey is lively, and the quotations have been well chosen. | 

Louis the XI. has been revived at the Princess's, with Mr. Cuarves | 
Kean as Louis, and Mus, Cuartes Kean in the small part of Marthe. 

Historians have no business to go about upsetting reccived notions 
for the mere sake oftruth. Every child of eight years old knows that 
Blue Beard lived in Turkey, and wasas Turkish as scimitars, barbers, 
and Rahat Lakoum ; and it is not likely, as Mxs. Brown says, “that 
children is brought up to falsehoods.” Nevertheless, following the 
example of Mr. PLancué some years ago, on the same ground and on 
the same story, the management of the Olympic have brought out a 
new Biue Beard—a translation from the French, of course—that “goes 
without saying’’—which turns the old nursery tale completely round, | 
and back again, makes the Polybigamist a French Irishman, and | 
Fatima a soubrette. The latest edition of Blue Beard is an opera bouffe, the 
music by Orrennacu, and tho words (translated) by Mr. BeLiincuam. | 
We can congratulate the librettist more upon his composer than we | 
can the composer upon his librettist; and we may ask, without the | 
remotest expectation of receiving an answer, Why on earth should | 
Blue Beard speak with an Irish accent? Perhaps because the scene is | 
laid in France. Why should a courtier be transformed into a police- 
man? Perhaps because Blue Beard knew no law but his own will. 














The music is sparkling and spirited, and OrrennacuiAn, but it is not 
so “catchy” as the music of the other works by the same charming 
composer. It is very well executed by Miss Gatton, Miss 
Suzrman, Miss Farrey, and the rest of the light troupe of the 
Olympic, and the band, under the direction of Mr. TuLty, 18 efficient. 
The extravaganza, or opera bouffe, is mounted with all the gorgeous: 
ness of a Christmas spectacle, and when compressed and cut it 1s nees- 
less to say it will play closer. The dialogue requires pruning knives, 
not to say scythes. It is in parts very coarse. 





AN ARDENT PRAYER. 


I want a heart—one heart alone— 

To beat responsive to my own. 

Oh, Fate, go search for one, and find it ; 
Or, if you can’t—why never mind it. 


{ want (what magic in the sounds !) 
About £100,000. er 
But will it come? I rather doubt it; 
And so I’ll push along without it. 


I want a mansion in a square— 

Or in a street—or anywhere. _ 

Go, get it for me, Fate, and hurry !— 
But stop! You'll think me such a worry. 


I want a better state of mind— 

More philosophic and resigned— 
Embracing in its broad expansion 

Much more than money, heart, or mansion. 


LIGHT AS HAIR. 


A rRIEND of ours who has a comic vein, describes the methou «' 
dyeing hair the fashionable colour as the carotid art-ery. 
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MRS. BROWN HAS 


I1's all very fine to talk about panics in the City, but I'm sure the 
anic as I’ve been put to through that old Arpinc, our landlord, 
g-insistin’ on havin’ the house painted, nobody wouldn't believe as 
didn’t be a eyewitness to. ; 

What makes me so savage is that I’d just had all the paint washed 


disfigured me frightful. 
_ word to Mr. Loppy to come in and speak to him, as 


down beautiful, and with a coat of warnish on_the street-door looked | 
as good as new, though the flies a-stickin’ agin it was a drawback, and | 
as bad as them ketch-’em-alive-ch papers, as I wouldn’t have through | 
bein’ what I considers barbarous even to a fly, as didn’t make hisself, | 


and can’t help bein’ a nuisance. 


I’m sure if we was to serve all the nuisances like that, old Arpinc | 


did ought to be stuck hard and fast agin a fresh tarred palin’, and 
he’d wait a long time afore I pulled him off. <A old brute as I can’t 
a-bear the sight on a-comin’ into my place every day a-correctin’ and 
a-sayin’ as I must keep to my contracts or he'd send his surveyor ; 
as was rightly served by his tenant over the way, as he bullied fright- 
ful into paintin’ the parlors, but was precious glad to give in, for if 
he didn’t take and begin to paint ’em black. 

I do think as paintin’ is that downright beastly job, as it's a wonder 
to me as it ain’t done away with. I’m sure they must make it smell 
that filthy for the purpose, and the time they are about it downright 
drives me mad with their paint-pots all over the place as they was at 
Mrs. Tunton’s, as had cause to remember it, for her little Jemmy, as 
was only six, if he didn’t take and paint hisself and ’Arry, as is two 
years younger, lead colour all over, as I don’t think either of them 
boys thrived arter it, as isa nasty delcetcrous thing for the constitu- 
tion, and spoilt their clothes, and was hours a-washin’ it off. 

As to old ArpING wantin’ me to have his painters I'd sce him hun 
by the ’eels first, as I said to Brown. Only he says, ‘* Whatever you 


| 
| 





: 


do don’t make no mess on it.” I says, “I thinks you may trust me | 


not to leave no mess in my place as | can help.” 

I had a gocd talk to Mr. Loppy, as lives three doors off, and is that 
neighbourly as you can speak to, and it’s a pity as there ain’t more 
like him in this world, not as ever I wants to know too much about 
my neighbours’ business as you're sure to pay dear for in the end. 
Well, Mr. Loppy says as he could recommend me a party as had been 


in the plumbin’ and glazin’ line, and now only did odd jobs for to fill | 


| 


j 


up his time, as would do it all reasonable. So I asked him to sen 
him to me, as come accordin’, a man well on in years, and remarkable 
’ard of ’earin’; but he seemed for to know what he was about, for he 


pretty soon told me how much paint and warnish it would require, as | 
I give him the money to get, and premised faithful as the men should | 


be at work the first thing next day. 


So I says, “ This won't never do,” and sent 
were not at 
home. 

Well, the old fellar he come back, and I says to him, “ Finish that 
door as quick as possible.” He says, “ All mght.” SoI thought as 
his ’earin’ were better, and went in for to have my tea, but law, the 
smell of that paint was that rank as I couldn't fancy the tea, and was 
glad as Brown wouldn't be home till late. , 

I was settin’ over my tea when the gal come and asked me for a 
drop of sperrits for the old man, as I give readily through knowing the 
smell of paint to require it, as was obligated for to take a little myself, 
and set a-lingerin’ over my tea when I heard a noise at the front doer. 
So I thought I'd go and open it and see if he was at work. I just 
slipped the lock back when in come the door that wiolent as knocked 
me backaids, and there was the old man and a ladder and a pot of 
paint all on me at once. 

The old idjot had been and rested his ladder agin the door, as give 
way nat’ralwhen I opencd it. Anything like the mess as I was in I 
never did, and the passage a-swimmin’ in lead-colour paint as deluged 
me, and that old ass a-goin’ on as if he was foolish, as give me such a 
turn that I thought as he'd injured hissclf in the ’ead, and says to the 

al, “ Go fora doctor ;”’ but he got his ’carin’ very quick, for he says, 
“No doctor,—a drop of sperrits.”’ 

Afore ever I thought about myself I got him the sperrits, and took 
a little drop myself, and then went up-stairs for to clean myself, and 
told the gil to lock arter the passage. When I come down again that 
old rascal had finished every drop, as the bottle were certain half full, 
and a-goin’ on dreadful a-weepin’ and sayin’ as he was ruined for life, 
and couldn’t be got off the dcor-step as made parties stop and lock. 
At last I was obligated for to get the pot-boy for to see him’cme. You 
never did see such a mess as the house was in, for the gal and him had 
trod that lead-colour paint all over the place and bedaubed the walls til! 
I nearly went mad for to sce it, and when Brown come in he made a 


| pretty row, a-sayin’ as it was my penny wise and y ound foolish wayr, 





I didn’t hear no one about in the mornin’, and thinks to myself as | 
they was remarkable quict over their work, as we qll knows is not a | 
noisy job, but when I opened my door, and didn't even smell no paint, | 
I calls to the gal and asks her where they was a-paintin’? “No | 


wheres,” she says. 

“Why,” I says, “they did ought to be here by six, and now it’s 
past eight.” I’m sure it was nearly ten when that old man, as was the 
name of SinriELp, come into the back place with two paint-pots and 
such stumps of brushes reg’lar wore out. 


I stocd and watched him, | 


and of all the old dawdles as ever I sce the time as he took a-mixin’ | 


them paints quite aggravated me, as had been sent in over night from 
the ile shop round the corner. I goes out at last and says to him, 
“Where’s your men?” Dryers,” says he. 

“What do you mean?” says I. ‘ Must lay the dust fust,” he 
says, and begins a-throwin’ watcr about, a-sloppin’ the place all 
over, as obligated me for to go in-doors through his splashin’, and 
then if he didn’t come with a grin and say as he should like to lay 
hisdust. So I told the gal to give him a mug of beer and went up- 
stairs. I’m sure I was in my room half a hour, and when I come 
down there was that old fellar a-settin’ eatin’ a bit of something as he 
brought in his hat, and hadn't laid a brush on. I was put out, so I 


and says he, “I'll have no more on it, but have a respectable trades- 
man for to do the job.” 

A nice expense it was, but that wasn’t the wust of it, for the smell 
of the paint made me that bilious, as I took cold the top on throngi 
havin’ the doors and windows open for the sake of the thorough 
draught, and was in bed for days, and Brown that aggravatin’ 
a-sayin’ as I took too many drops to keep the smell of the paint off, as 
is downright falsehoods. 

I was only gettin’ a little bit Letter when in comes a bill for seven- 
teen shillins, as that old wagabone had run up in my name at the ile 
shop for the colors. 

1 called in there the fust time as I were out, and spoke very civil 
to the man, a-tellin’ him how I'd give that old thief the money for to 
buy the colors. So says the man, “Tain’t got nothin’ to do with that, 
he ordercd ’em in your name, and they was sent to your house, and 
you must pay for ’cm.” 

“ Well,” J says, “ we'll see about that.” So I walks away and calls 
on old Mr. Loppy, as I've always found a kind ncighbour, and says 
to him, “ A pretty fellar you recommendcd for to paint me.” 

He says, ‘‘I never recommended him, for I know'd nothing about 
him.” “Then,” I says, “in my opinicn you cught to be ashamed of 
yourself, a-sending a thief into my house.” 

He flew in such a rage, and says, “ How dare you come in here to 
insult me; you’re the most abusive woman in the parish.” I says, 
“Mn. Lonpy, sir, I don’t wish no words, but,” I says, a-gettin’ up 
and walkin’ out, ‘next time as you wants a job for one of your friends 
let it be in your own house.” a: 

I'd just got to the door when if that old rascal didn't throw lie 
walkin’ stick at me, through bein’ confined to his chair with gout. 1 
couldn’t hardly believe my senses as he'd a-committed such a outrage, 
not asthestick hurt me, but ketched his housekeeper as was a-conun’ 


in with some beef-tea for him, across the shin, and if she didn't dro; 


g0es to him and says, ‘“‘ Wherever are the men, and when are you | 


a-goin’ to begin?” I had to hollar at him that wiolent as made me 
cough fit to break my heart; and he says, “ Only one coat.” 

I says, “Three.” “Ah,” he says, “I'll do it,’”’ and he begins a- 
puttyin’ up the waterbutt. 


Both the gal and me hollared at him, as it didn’t signify, and then 
he said as he'd forgot something, and walked hisself off. He didn’t | 
come back for ever so long, and then begun a-rubbin’ away at the | 
street-door with sand-paper as scratched it dreadful ; but supposing as | 


he know'd his business I went out through bein’ obligated for to get 
the character of a servant. 


When I come back you might ‘ave | 


knocked me down with a feather, if he hadn’t done the street-door | 


half over lead colour and gone to his tea. , 

I says, “‘ Whatever elsc ’as he done?” and the gal she only grins, 
and when I see the back-parlor winder-sell and the mess as he'd made 
all down the whitewash, and painted the back-door handle as I covered 
myself with through catchin’ hold on it unawares, as spoilt my shawl, 
let alone my hands bein’ bedaubed, as got on to my face somehow an 


| 


the basin and spill every drop, as made him swear frightful, and glad 
I was to get out of the place, and all I’ve got to say is, the next time ] 
have the place yainted it’s to Margate 1) go before ever they lays « 
brush on it, for I’ve got the taste on it in my mouth still. 


A GLEE. 


As Reported by a Gentleman who heard it for the first time at a 
Publie Dinner. 


Wryx to me only with fine eycs, 
And I will pledge the kine ; 
Or leave a piece, but tin the cup, 
And I'm not booked for nine. 
[ The remainder was unwitelligible. 


When he’sa can-nibble. 





WueEn’s a mouse like a_savege ¢ 
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CLEAR WATERS RUN SHALLOW. 


Anory—and with you, love P— 
Never yet, I vow, 
Did the course of true love 
Clearly run as now. 
Bly conviction, dearest 
(Which experience hallows), 
Says that love is clearest 
When among the shallows. 
‘‘Waters are profounder 
| For their being stilly !”’ 
Said the old propounder 
Of a proverb silly. 
Yes; but then a ripple— 
Just a shiny shiver— 
Gives a double, triple 
Charm to any river. 


In that proverb stupid 

Truth with error mingles. 
When did ever Cupid 

Suffer from the shingles ? 
Where would be the merit 
Of this heart's devotion, 
Did it not inherit 

All the waves’ commotion ? 


| Of the store that’s hidden 
In the deep’s recesses, 
Knowledge is forbidden, 
Leaving only guesses. 
Love grows more confiding, 
And his faith is trebled, 
When his path is gliding 
Over shallows pebbled. 


All’s Fish that comes to his net! 


A coTEMPoRARY says, ‘The attempt to introduce 
| trout ova into India is a total failure. A good thing 
| too! ‘The diet of salmon would be about as bad as possi- 
ble in that climate.’’ Our friend might just as well say 
that the cattle plague is advantageous because vension 
doesn’t agree with everybody. 





This is how our Artist was roused the other morning at six o'clock. He very 
naturally thought it was fire, but it was only a friend with a new process to supersede | 
tcoed-engrav.ng. ‘ 





Champagne and every one present toasted every other until a late hour, when with 
considerate kindness on the part of Mr. Nodes and Mr. Glazier they furnished a 
hearse and half-a-dozen mourning coaches into which the convivialists were quictly 
placed and one by one safely deposited within the portals of that abode which by 
a figment of imagination was once figuratively known as an ‘ Englishman’s 
Castle.’”’ 

Bravo, self-governors! In the very journal which contains this 


soon after the ceremony to be strictly accurate in its details, many of | glorification of wine-bibbing, Joun Bricur is called a “burly, 
bloated quaker,’ and a ‘‘ contemptible demagogue, seeking to enfran- 


which seem too good to be true. The business of election was followed 
by the pleasures of wine and harmony, carried by Ward No. 8 to an | chise the purchasable commodity of the ignorant and doltish animal 
Anacreontic pitch. class of 7/. voters,’’—the ‘‘swinish herd who chiefly occupy your 7/. 
** Perhaps such a scene was never before witnessed at a parochial election and can , shanties.” The Morning Star is “that political reptile,” and its 
hardly be expected to occur again. Mr. Hammond very goodnaturedly struck up | editor an “arrant fool.” Further on the same paper is alluded to as 
a popular air, and followed by tne meeting led the way amidst a triumphant ovation | ¢, th - tr t which daily ffs th derine litical 
of grateful ratepayers to the Moreton Arms, where a cold collation consisting of 6 penny rumpet, which daily puiis the maundering polluc 
every delicacy ot the season, furnished from the workhouse larder, was found spread | Snivels of the bloated Joun Bricut, who has battened on the blood- 
wrung industry of the ill-paid wretches who shorten their days in the 
service of this gorged demagogue of political infamy.” 


out in great abundance for the delectation of the hungry souls of patriotism, and all | 
y , > oO ; 
| Why on earth don’t the vestrymen of St. Pancras, who are high- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SOMETHING LIKE A BANQUET. 


Dogs anybody ever see the St. Pancras News and Marylebone Journal ? 
We have just stumbled over a recent number of that paper in which a 
feast of Vestrymen is described. The article reads like Petronius 
Arbiter at a penny-a-line. We fear that the report was written too 


eee 
| 


contentious strife was drowned in copious libations of sparkling Champagne which 
was kindly supplied in unlimited quantity by the parish contractors.” 
A Mr. Garvey favoured the electors and elected with a song | gyri i j 
ae t \ | spirited and modest creatures, get th d and wnit- 
called “The Twins,” and sung it, no doubt, nicely, as he got applauded | rs 2 Fee eee Seas eaewne Sete 
for his pains. Then a Mr. Greene, who is “of a literary turn of SSS 
mind,"’ recited some lines out of Mr. Burnanv’s Paris, and the meet- | Choral 
ing “was seized with a frenzy of poetry and song.” Ward No. 3° orals and Quarrels. 
was not alone in its glory upon the occasion, for | _ We have had forwarded to us a circular issued by the authorities of 
“The Argyle Arms was found to be a haven of comfort and jollity for the merry | the ‘Salisbury Diocesan Choral Association Festival.” It states that, 
old souls who do the local self-government business at No. 8 Ward.” ** Some disorder having arisen at former dinners in the distribution of 
The demonstration made by Ward No. 7 was even more intellectual | 2° Beer me renee a desirous of keeping it entirely in their ve 
sn ite character, as the reader of the follow: . 1 | management, and that of any friends who may assist them,’’ and 4 
pets Se ? ng paragraph will readily fem ot undertaking to assist in the distribution of the beer is annexed. 
= ee, rom this we are reluctantly led to conjecture that the choirs exhibit 
ential etaiece i = 5 ateooned Dusk cad es eee ar a preference for Meyer-neeEr, that the trebles incline to treble X, the 
basses to Bass’s, and the tenors affected a barrel-tone that made it 


meee | the ‘ — anaes of the ~—— a by the St. Puncras News, in d d 
association with Mr. Moorton, its talented sub-editor.’ Mr. Moorton returned | difficult for them to pursue the even tenor of their way. We shoul 
thanks, and in illustration of the purity and sterling integrity of the journal which | reegmmond the cnche tian to stop the distribution of “3 beer alto- 


he had the honour to represent, he dashed off the solil of Cassi f . > : ; 
ep t, Sal and ores on the death of | pether if they would prevent the painful spectacle of a choir with 


Julius Brutus. The effect of this was so electrical and unexpected from the usual . : 
quiet demeanour of Mr. Moorton that Mr. Nodes ordered in five dozen of sillery | twenty-four sheets in the wind. 
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THESPOET.2 ses | 
He sat upon the lone sea-beach, | 
Beside the ocean’s brink ; 
He saw the ships, each after each, 
Beneath th’ horizon sink. | 
He saw the grey gull slowly slide 
Above the waters dun ; | 
He saw the herrings in the tide | 
Leap silvery to the sun. | 
He watched the stars peep out o’erhcad, | 
Reflected in the wave ; | 
He watched the foam-fringed breaker spread 
Across the distant cave. | 
But, rapt in his poctic dream, | 
Himself he all forgat ; 
Nor noted how had ris’n the stream 
Around him where he sat. 
There was no watcher on the shore— 
None from. the cliff looked down 
To see how that brave spirit bore 
Death’s cruel, crafty frown. | 
He gave one glance at sky and sca, | 
And at the distant strand, | 
Then rolled his trousers to his knee | 
And waded back to land. 


aicdiiniosedinaita | 
—— 











Ocean’s Play. 


A member Of our staff, who has just landed at Dover, 
says that he has discovered the meaning of “ the gam- 
bolling”’ of the waves spoken of by the poet. The swell 
and motion of the steamboat convinced him that it was 
“ pitch and toss.” 


eee 


ALARMING NEWS. 

OCoNSIDERABLE consternation has been excited in the 

burlesque world by the statement that before long one 
of the LanpsezeEr lions will be placed iz situ. 





THE TIME 0’ DAY. 

An Irishman of our acquaintance, with a leaning for 
potheen, beinz asked what part of the day he liked best, 
i without hesitation, the “still’’ hours of 
night. 


Se 
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SUNDAY WORK. 


Ins Free Church are at it again. ‘Chey have long struggled, but 
vainly, against Sunday everything, except Sunday church-going, and 
now they are beginning to give up Sundiy as a bad job, and try their 
hands upon Monday, and endeavour to discover how much of Mon- 
day’s work is actually prepared upon the day preceding. It appears 
that the Glasgow Herald is published on Monday morning, and, conse- 
quently, it becomes necessary that the profane compositors employed 
on that paper should set to work at half-past one o'clock on the pre- 
vious afternoon, and one of these, a Mr. James Ronertson, has been 
selected by the minister and Kirk Session of Gorbals Free Church, 
Glasgow, as a fit and proper person to be made, after their own 
manner, an example of, and Mr. Roperrson accordingly stands in 

r of excommunication at the hands of that enlightened body. 
some danger, but not in much, for Mr. Ropertson, in a sensible 
» let out that he knew so much about the Sabbath-breaking 
encies of Free Church ministers, as exemplified in their bringing 
Sermons to him to be printed, on Sunday afternoons, and in waiting, 
while they were being set up, in order to correct the proofs, that it is 
probable that the Minister and Kirk Session of Gorbals Free Church 
act upon the significant suggestion of the Free Church Assembly 
at Edinburgh, and “deal tenderly ’’ with the backslider. There is a 
smack of dry humour in this suggestion, coming as it docs froma 
Superior to an inferior ecclesiastical court, that we should scarcely have 
for in an assembly of Scotchmen. 





It is impossible to read the preposterous case to which we have | 


alluded, without wondering how conscientious members of the Free 
urch Assembly manage at home, on Sundays, if they really carry 
out the theory that none but absolutely necessary work is to be done on 
the Sabbath- ay. Of course, the words “absolutely necessary,’’ must 
construed in their strictest sense, and cannot be held to apply to 


such acts of domestic comfort as making beds, blacking boots, and | i ; 
boiling water. Atall events, if they have their beds made on a Sunday, | J. 5.; C. 8. R., Putney; J.C. W., Mildmay Park; An Austrian. 
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SOMETHING LIKE IT. 


“ TAOLLOWED A GENTLEMAN, on Tuesday last, from St. James's Park 
to Curtain-road, East, Whitechapel, a handsome Maltcse Terricr. 
owner may have it on”’ etc., etc.—Dat/y Paper. 





do they make them themselves ? Probably they do eat cold dinners on 
that day, but do they dish them up, themselves, or do they employ 


domestic servants to do that forthem? Is the blacking of boots an 
inevitable or a self-imposed necessity ? Ther? are five hundred little 
social offices of these kinds which the strictest Free Church minister 
in all Glasgow could never dream of doing for himself, but which are, 
in the severe Free Church sense of the words, wholly unnecessary, and 
the doing of which involves the imposition of Sabbath-breaking 
labour upon the domestic servants of him who is to profit by them. 
No wonder the Free Church Assembly at Edinburgh were shy of 
throwing the first stone, at the suggestion of their Glasgow sub- 
ordinates. 


—— 
— 


Answers to Correspondents. 


A ConsTANT READER.—The idea has been made use of before. 

Miss D., Ballymena.—We regret that it is not in our power to assist in 
the matter. 

J. M., Driffield.—The intended assassination of the Prussian Minister is 
no excuse for your murderous attempt on his name in the shape of a pun. 

A Gross, Sr, sends us some weak lines about “‘ pepper v. malt,’’ which 
he says he has submitted to Mr. GLADSTONE, who approves. ‘This is still 
grosser! Talk of submitting, the Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
a good deal to submit toif every scribbler of twaddle pestcrs him with it. 

J. G., Temple.—Pay attention to your master’s work, and don't waste 
his motepener in attempts at comic copy. 

W. D., Ealing.—Is it fair, D. Ealing, to send us old jokes for new ¢ 

H. W. S., Lewisham.—We admit that you make very “ original’’ 
drawings by grouping fi copied out of half-a-dozen different pictures. 

J. B., Manchester, sends a sketch which ‘‘ may be acceptable.”” We will 
ask the honsemaid, for we can't make light of it, it’s so heavy! 

Declined with thanks—H. A., Sleaford; H., Jersey; J. It., Manchester ; 
J. T.; H. T., Fenchurch-street; D. E. E.; G.; W. M., Hackney; S. P., 
Dublin; W. L.; J. E. C. M.; Old Univ. Club; C. P.C., Paddingter ; 
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A TEETOTAL SOIREE. 


_— 

' 

| By Ovr Own Driver-ovurt. 
' 


Ir was my privilege some weeks since to dine with the Licensed 
Victuallers, and I enjoyed myself very much. About a week ago it 
was my duty to attend a Total Abstinence Soirée at Hanover-square, 

_ and I went. As I remarked in my letter on the former occasion, I 

_ shall be always ready and delighted to do my duty as your reporter, 

| but inthe matter of another teetotal soirée, I would venture to sug- 

_ gest that you should place the ticket in some other reporter’s hands— 

. merely with a view to obtaining fresh—but perfectly sober—views on 
the subject. 

I had no idea until I went to the Hanover-square Rooms how 

_ thoroughly the total abstinence principle is carried out on such occa- 

_ sions. There was tea and there was plum cake, which latter, by the 
laws oF agaaiie gravity, couldn’t get into your head. There were 

_ jokes e, but so soberly you could see nothing double in them. 

_ There was music, but without spirit. There was mild enjoyment, 
but with so much co'd water thrown upon it, that it was insured 
against any intoxicating effects. The only excess I observed was in 
the evening costumes, which were resplendent and original, and had 
evidently got into the heads of some of the guests. 

{ will not attempt to give you a detailed account of what passed. 

I may mention that I passed frequently from the heated saloon of 
revelry into the cool air of night, prudently tempered with a glass of 
brandy and water at a neighbouring hostelry. Had I followed the 
dictates of prudence, or rather what is the same thing, the example of 
Mus. Brown, alittle flat bottle would have formed part of my evening 
dress. I might have carried it without attracting much attention, for 

{ observed that one gentleman with whom I formed an acquaintance, 

| and who was, he informed me, in the small coal-trade, had brought 

_ with him a bottle of his own ginger beer, with which he refreshed 
himself at intervals when unobserved. I noticed that the beverage 
had an odour not unlike that of rum, which, my acquaintance ex- 
plained to me, arose from the ginger of which it was composed, having 
come over from Jamaica in the same hold with a cargo of the spirit 
peculiar to that Foose and unhappy island. This is a curious 
scientific fact which I have noted with the view to a lecture at the 
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liquid ferm has a tendency to produce difficulty of utterance, the 
spasm of the diaphragm known to the faculty as hiccupsia ebriosa, and 
an uncertainty of gait—I may say, of door, for my friend assured me 
when we left that he could not be sure by which of the single entrance 
to the rooms he should take his departure. Our roads lying in the 
same direction for some distance, we walked together, and he kindly 
took me into a public he frequents, with a view to reclaiming drunk- 
ards. It had a fine tapof stout, and he assured me, with a sigh, after 
drinking the pint of stout I ordered—entirely, of course, out of de- 
votion to the cause, and that he might prevent me from taking “ the 
poison’’—that the rum was considered by the unconverted to be 
remarkably fine. I have no clear recollection of the hour when we 
separated. 

Notr.—I find tea and plum cake partaken of immoderately are apt 
to produce headache next day. 


Popular Floriculture. 


Tue gardeners are getting up a testimonial to Mr. GrorGE GLENNY, 
who, for more than half a century has been working very hard to 
popularise floriculture, and has done more for it than half the members 
of the Horticultural Society rolled into one. ‘Those whom he has 
chiefly benefited are in a humble sphere and cannot afford great sums, 
but we trust some of the wealthy will aid—the QuEEN we are glad to see 
has sent fifty pounds. Mx. S. Broome, of the Temple Gardens, will 
receive contributions, and those who leve flowers and like to see the 
working and poor classes cultivate them should send liberally. 


Blowing great guns. 

Tue shunt six-groove 124-ton 9-2 inch bore gun fired its last round 
at Shoeburyness about ten days or so ago. From the false report that 
cinenioeed about it we always thought it would turn out “a regular 

uster.”’ ’ 
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NOTICE.—In accordance with the promise made (at the commencement 
of the New Series) by the Proprietor of “ Fun,’ to give its readers all the 
advantages accruing from its increasing circulation, 


AN ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 








Royal Institution. I also observed that ginger when taken in a! Will be given every week in future. 
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WANTED—INSPIRATION. 


It is not every person who can write poetry, but most persons have 
experienced sensations which, with a little skilful manipulation, might 
be converted into poetry. ‘They “have been without the sacred bard,” 
and have faded. Here is an opportunity for being immortalized :— 
(THE SELECTED FIFTY.—Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to select, and send 

to the subjoined address, previous to the 30th June next, any subjects adapted 
for short poems (not exceeding 20 lines each), which may suggest themselves to 
their minds. The author of the “ ” purposes to write lines—care- 

y and appropriately at all events—upon any 50 themes so selected for him, pro- 
vided that the names and residences of the senders be forwarded, and that the 
subjects be not of an objectionable character. The volume will appear in November 
rie in a form suitable for a Christmas Gift, under the title of the ‘SELECTED 
Post paid, to the author, etc., etc. 

It is true the author is only going to write “/ines,’” but, doubtless, 
this is but part of that modesty in which true genius delights; and 
they will be written “carefully and appropriately at all events.” 
Think of that! Only fancy that by sending a post-paid letter to the 
author of etc., etc., enclosing a subject, provided it is not of an 
“objectionable character,” and, of course, an erder for the “Selected 
Fifty,” it is just possible you may see embodied, or rather spiritualized, 
in “a short poem, not exceeding 20 lines,” something that you had 
hitherto looked upon as an ordinary piece of humble prose! If you 
can’t be a poet yourself, you can, at any rate, be the theme of one ; 
and for poor wretches like us that ought to be enough. Of course, the 
competition will be something fearful, and you must not be over- 
whelmed with despair if you are not one of the chosen. Never mind 
t; remember the odds given you are tremendous—immortality, 
rhaps, in the “lines,” and, after all, only half-a-crown is risked. 
“icture to yourself the thrill of excitement which will pass throug 
- when the volume is placed in your hands, and you turn over the 
ves, with a beating heart, to see if you are “in!” Just fancy 
the delicious ecstacy that you will and should feel on discovering 
that your subject, “My Grandmother,” or “My Toothache,” has 
actually been selected. Don't dwell upon the darkside; don’t wonder 
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ST. GEORGE. 


INCE of good days of old many stories were told, 
bold, and defeated the dragon ; 


When Sr. Georce he was 
Would the men of to-day, should the beast como this way, 
Be as bold now, I pray, without help from the flagon ? 


Would they rush to the fight, with a shout of delight, 
And do battle for right, like the heroes of story ; 
Who went off to the land, by the palm-branches fanned, 
And fought well with strong hand for the cross and for glory. 


Those rampagious crusades, that made mourners of maids, 
And sent off to the shades many good fellows duly ; 

If the hermit came now, he'd be ordered, I trow, 
Not to kick up a row with his preaching unruly. 


Yet, June eighteen-fifteen, was a battle, I ween, 
_ Where the pastures are green, by the Belgian forest, 
That showed Europe our might on the Waterloo height, 
When we fought for her right when her need was the sorest ; 


And our England's old power is as strong to this hour, 
While the battle clouds !our o’er the Rhine swiftly flowing 

We can fight without fear, should the foeman come near, 
But there’s work to do here, where our daisies are blowing. 


There is much left us still, if we'd work with a will, 
‘Though the road be uphill, to do now, if we'd try it; 
There are shams upon earth, and small measure of worth, 

And though riches bring mirth, to the poor we deny it. 


There’s each workhouse a jail, that is full without fail, 
Where the inmates grow pale, and are duly attended 
- By some hardhearted nurse, and, what wonder, grow worse, 
Till one day comes the hearse and all trouble is ended. 


In the tourneys long since, in the sight of a prince, 

When no noble would wince, they fought well in old ages; 
But the tilt, in our time, is against woe and crime, 

And strong men in their prime left to starve on low wages. 


He is worthy our praise, the St. Gzoroe of these days, 
Who the banner will raise against all social sinning ; 
And we'll cheer him along as he rides through the throng, 
Great and brave, stout and strong, with his high hopes of winning! 


And the battle-strife o’er, when he comes back once more 
With the armour he wore sorely batter’d and dinted, 

We shall make him C.B., and he’ll feast long and free, 
And with rapture he’ll see tales of all his deeds printed. 


r"7 





whether the ‘‘SgLectep Firty”’ will ever really appear, and whether 
the author of etc., ctc., may not find hia best subjects in the half- 
crowns which must be sent to ensure an early delivery of the precious 
volume. ‘These are sordid considerations which ought not to mingle 
with the heartfelt gratitude due to a bard who can stoop to men of the 
lowest estate. Weare going to send a subject at once, and though 
Fun would be an inspiring topic enough, we shall suggest to our 
obliging poet that he should favour us with a metrical composition on 
“ Himself, from a poetical and commercial point of view.’ We trust 
the poet will select it, and even should the promised series never see 
the light, kindly inform us whether the business answers. 


————————————— 








AWFUL EFFECTS OF A GENEROUS DIET. 


Tur Cambridge Independent devotes a long paragraph to an account 
of the sufferings of a child in whose throat a bone button had lodged, 
and for a long time defied all efforts to remove it. The account gees 


on to state :— 
‘¢ A short time since the father was attempting to give the child a morsel of bread 
and butter; this produced irritation.’ 
And the “ foreign matter”’ or bone bouche was coughed up, though why 
| achild should be irritated because its father gave it some bread and 
| butter rather puzzles us. We should have thought it would have been 
' more irritated if it didn’t get any. But the most extraordinary part 
| of the story is tocome. The report concludes thus :— 
| We have to state that the attenuated form of the infant is disappearing under 
; the influence of a more generous diet.” 
| (Does that mean more generous than a button or than bread and 
butter?) The child must be of a very perverse disposition :—first it 
| was angry because its father gave it bread and butter, and now it is 
| pining away because it gets something still better to cat. But there's 
| one thing about the matter that puzzles us. When the attenuated 
form has altogether disappeared how will the coroner be able to sit on 


| it, or the undertaker be able to bury it? 


} 
{ 
| 
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ONLY A DANCING GIRL. 


ae WORE Lh e NLY a daneing girl, 
Hit With an unroman- 
tic style, 
With borrowed col- 
our and curl, 
With fixed me- 
chanical smile, 
With many a 
hackneyed wile, 
With ungrammatical 


lips, 
And corns that mar 
her trips! 


Hung from the “‘flies’’ 
im air, 


= acts a palpable 


6, 
She’s as little a fairy 
there 
As unpoetical I! 
I hear you asking, 
Why— 
Why in the world 
should I sing 
Es yy Such a tawdry, tin- 
,% selled thing ? 
No airy fairy she, | 
As she hangs in arsenic green, 
From a highly impossible tree, 
In a mighty impossible scene 
(Herself not over clean). 
For fays don’t suffer, I'm told, 
From bunions, coughs, or eold. 


And stately dames that bring 

Their daughters there to see, 
Pronounce the “ dancing thing” 

No better than she should be. 

With her skirt at her shameful knee, 
And her painted, tainted phiz:— 
Ah, matron, which of us is? 


(And, in sooth, it oft occurs 
That while these matrons sigh, 
Their dresses are lower than hers’ 
And sometimes half as high ; 
And their hair is hair they buy, 
And they use their glasses, too, 
In a way she'd blush to do.) 


But change her gold and green 
For a coarse merino gown, 

And see her upon the scene 
Ofher home, when coaxing down 
Her drunken father's frown, 

In his squalid cheerless den : 

She’s a fairy, truly, then! 


Con Calk. 


By tHe SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


From what one can gather there seems no chance of a pacific ter- 
mination of the European crisis. As I write this the first shot of the 
war may be g- 1 am inclined to think that the struggle will 

not be a very prolonged one. When Italy‘takes Austria in the rear with 
such as those which GaxisaLpi will lead into the field, the 
Emperor will find it hard to hold hisewn. As there is to be a war, I 
hope it will last long enough to allow Italy’s emancipation to be ac- 
complished ; but I confess I shall be sorry to see Austria worsted in its 
fight with Prussia which is clearly in the wrong. Let us hope the 
result of the war will be a warning to all great powers against ill- 
doing. Had not Austria injured Italy, and so made an enemy—not 
dangerous by itself, but big enough to complicate matters when other 
foemen had to be dealt with—Austria might (if possible—and I believe 
it is) knock Prussia into a cocked hat. But this is not the only wrong 
which is recoiling on Austria’s head—she euffers for her participation 
in the unjust campaign against Denmark. Mforal.—Nations cannot do 
wrong with impunity any more than individuals. 
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So our bonny Princess Mary is married at last. Sho has always 
been a favourite, and I am sure the best wishes for her happiness come 
from all hearts. 

Apropos of Royal matters—what an extraordinary case that of Mnre, 
Ryves is. It affords a strong instawee of the injudiciousness of too 
great zeal in pawtisanship. ‘Ihe imdecorous manner in which the 
judges usurped the duties py ey jury, and decided on the 
authenticity or otherwise of produced has, in fact, 
strengthened the plaintiff's case. People cannot help suspecting that 
only the direst mecessity eould induce the grave occupants of the 
Bench to owteage official decency and the law in the way they have. 
There is perlkepea little-selfishness in their eagerness too, for supposin g 
Mus. Ryvzs'eelaim were allowed by the jury, the judges, of course, 
would have Been illegally appointed—in fact, the very tribunal which 
decided the xease , by that very decision, upset its own jurisdic- 
tion. How’thisdiffieutty would be overcome is a question I leave to 
debating soeieties. Under the circumstances, there would be no 
chance of the judges passing their own death-warrant ; but I think it 
would have been more-advisable to keep the scandal out of court 
altogether. 

Wuat is to bedome'toretrieve the glories of the Havelock Volunteers ? 
That the horse ef €owenei CruiksHank, who commands those 
temperince hesoes, should be noted for its grogginess is a mere fleabite 
compared with theevidence given last week in a police court to the 
effect that the quarter-master sergeant of the corps had been taking 
too much of semething a great deal stronger than water. 

Onze haseuffered so long from the old, bad, dear system of Railway 
Refreshment Stations that it would be base ingratitude not to acknow- 
ledge'theeadmirable service done to the public by Messrs. Srizns and 
Ponp, whose spirited and liberal management must ensure them public 
support. The lovely but savage damsels who used to snub you for 
being hungry at Swindomare replaced at Mzssxs. 8S. and P.’s counters 
by young ladies quite as mice looking, and imfinitely moro agreeable 
and obliging. One capital improvement has been introduced. If you 
happen to have to wait ten minutes or sofor your train (and waiting 
for trains is the slowest and dreariest-work !) yeu can drop into Srizxs 
and Ponp’s and take a cigarette to while away the delay. I consider 
this a great boon, though I can’t understamd how they overcame the 
childish horror all railways have of smoking. 

Witt some of his admirers kindly present Dean Cxosz with a 
lexicon, or ‘* put.on a coach’”’ for him in the classics for a short time ? 
I have always observed a good deal of ignorance in him, but I did not 
know how far it extended until the other day, when I saw that in 
speaking of Newman’s Apologia pre Vitd Sud, he said the title was a 
piece of Jesuitry because it called itsclf an “ apelogy,” and was, in 
reality, a ‘‘defence.’”’ Any schoolboy in Carlisle, who has had a 
quarter’s Greek, could tell the Dean that the trans!ation of apologta is 
“defence.” Of course, I’m obliged to impute this to the Dean’s 
ignorance, I couldn't suppose him guilty of such “a piece of Jesuitry’”’ 
as to make this erroneous remark knowingly, presuming on the 
chanees of his audience knowing no better. He certainly has a right 
though to presume a good deal of stupidity on the part of his 
admirers. 

Mr. MacCattom, one of the first landscape-painters of the day (and 
on that account excluded from the Academy by the jealousy ot the 
R.A.’s), has opened an exhibition of his works at the Dudley gallery, 
which is one of the greatest art-treatsof the day. Some of the pictures 
ara unequalled for truth and beauty—all of them are noble works. 
The exhibition is one of the severest censures that could be passed on 
the grossincapacity and mismanagement of the Royal Academy. | 

I nave received the new number of the Hornsey Hornet, which is by 
no means so good as former ones. ‘There are numberless typographical 
shortcomings in it—it is dull—and its illustrations are inferior, the 
pictures of the hornet being enough to craze an entomolcgist. 

1 rHoveut the John Bult was dead ages ago, but I find it has taken 
to be a sort of heavy jester, a journalistic Spunczon. I was immensely 
amused with one article, in which “ we serivus/y (:) urge the fair scx to 
use their influence toconfound Joun Buicut, and place a Conservative 
Government in power.” This is too funny! By the way, it quotes 
from the Ow/ some lines which, for the credit of that swell organ, I 
trust are misprinted :— 

“ A gentle partner sure must be 
Dearer than stock or share or Joan, a 
Nie+ kettledrum with belies and tea 
Worth all the trumpets of Bellona.” 
Even Turrer would have detected that “loan a” and “ Bellona” do 
not constitute a rhyme. 

Wuy has everybody spoken of Ceylon asthe first English herse that 
has won the Grand Prix? In 1863, the first year the race was estab- 
lished, Ranger won it. His owner, it will be remembered, gave halt 
the prize to the poor of Paris, to compensate the French racing men 
for their defeat. As our lively neighbours are very particular in 
calling Gladiateur a French horse, we ought to be correct in matters of 

is sort. 
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‘HEREWARD THE WAKE, LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 


By tHe Rev. Cuarres Kinaszey. 





CONCLUSION—-HOW HEREWARD FARED WITH A CERTAIN 
HOLY MAN. 


Ann so it befel that when the Wake had gone to Winchester, and 
ut his hands in Witttam’s, and owned himself Wittram’s man, his 
old fatal temptations came back to him, as they came back again and 
again to strong men of that Norse-Saxon blood, and the hero, with 
half his heroism alreaay gone out of him, sate moodily at the board 
drinking steadily, the mock of smooth-shaven Normans. Now when 
Herewarv was in liquor, as we know, all the knightly modesty and 
gentle dignity of a chevalier left him; he was again a barbarian, a 
braggart, noisy, quarrelsome, brutal. Whuram himself heard the 
olamour and wassail, and laughed grimly enough when his pages 
brought him word that Hexgwarp was drunken, knowing that hence- 
forth the half-savage hero would work him little harm. 
But Herewarp meanwhile, ever wilder and wilder as the strone 
drink maddened him, stood up as steadily as he might, and flung back 
| ‘hisfair locks, and burst out into one of his old Bare-sark songs tom 


Fast from the northward, 
Ride the sea-horses, 
Foam on their nostrils, 
Foam on their feet! 
Fiercer than eagle, 
Fleeter than falcon, 
Herewarp, Herewarp, 
He, the bear-slayer, 

He, the sea-rower, 






, ’ 
Following swiftly, 
Slaughters the foe! 

Lo, ye smooth-shaven, 
Place for the Jarl's son, 
Son of Leorric, 
Monarch of men! 

. . . » Blow the sea-horses! 
Bring ’tother bottle! 
Heeltaps be bothered! 
Gentlemen, I— 
Hiccup—a hero— 
Herewarp—hiccup— 
Hiccup —I challenge— 
All of you—hiccup— 
One down, the other 
Come on—to the combat! 








heavily there upon the floor, a victim to England’s besetting sin, the 
Scorn of Norman grooms. And it befel that to Hzxewarp, thus over- 
_ thrown, there came vision after vision of the old days and of the won- 
derful new days that were yet.unborn. For first he seemed to float in 
his galley, a merry rover on the Northern Sea; and then came back the 







memory of many a stout fight for the Court of Flanders; and then, of 


&sudden, he seemed to be again in the Lincoln fens, listening to the 
| clangour of the wild fowl as they flew cackling in from seaward. 
And next he fancied that he had again his famous mare with him, and 


Brain-bites, his magical sword, and Martin Licutroot, stoutest of 


Serving men—only, somehow, the times had changed, as “the old 

order yieldeth, giving place to new.” For, fast as the mare might 

_ Gallop, a strange fire-horse seemed to gallop faster, snorting and 

ing; and he was aware how barren heath and windy wold had 

n brought under the plough and were golden with the ripening 

grain. And of a sudden he found himself where he had never before 

set foot, down upon the shore of Wessex. And his eyes were opened, 

saw strange sights. 

To landward, from amongst thick ferns, the merry brown hares 

came leaping ; to seaward, three fishers went sailing away to the west, 

_ Sway to the west as the sun went down, so that Hgsrewarp knew by 

intuition that each thought of the woman who loved him the best, and 

children stood watching them out of the town. Poor Hexewarp! 

to understand, at last, though as yet dimly, that man must 

work and woman must weep, for there's little to earn and many to 
And the harbour-bar was moaning. 

Down he went, by a narrow cliff-path to the shore, and the path 

/ through huge boulders, and so by slippery ledges of rock, thick with 

“weed and bird-weed, until he reached a little pool, crystal elear; 

; the eat of the strong man softened and his better nature awoke 

him as he gazed upon the lovely Actinia mesembryanthemum, 


—— 


BB 











As the barbaric chaunt ended, the strong man reeled and fell, lying 
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and watched its living petals voluptuously expand. And, turning to 
wipe away a tear, he was aware of no shaveling monk, but of a good 
and righteous British clergyman, whoso countenance beamed with 
benevolence, and who measured at least nine and forty inches round 
the chest. 
_Knecling down, his savage heart all subdued, he exclaimed, “Father, 
give me your blessing !”’ 
“I'll be blessed if I do!’ quoth the jolly parson “ Fact is, Herr- 
WARD my Wakg, you've been a regular bad lot! Don't keep kneeling 


and snivelling, but stand up on your hind legs, like a true-hearted 


British gentleman.” 

For an instant the old barbaric lust of battle awoke in Herewarp, 
so that he leapt up, shouting his battle-ery, “ Ahoy! ahoy!” and 
jumped at the clergyman, fiercely. A tromendons facer with the left, 
straight from the shoulder, sent him staggering back ; whereupon, “Do 
you want any more ?”’ said the parson. 

_ Heemwann’s first e instinct was to repeat his previous observa- 
tion, “Ahoy!” but thesight of the Actinia mesembryanthemum had 
softened his wayward heart; and, as the parson was evidently a hard 
hitter, he compromised by a sulky, “ Well, I can’t say that I do,” and 
listened. 

“Yes, Hemwwanp, a regular bad lot—a debauched, truculent, vain- 
glorious, drunken, piratical lot—about as bad a lot, I should say, as 
was ever knocked down! Yes; you wero wise in your own conceit 
..... and would serve England in your own way, or in no way at 
all. .... and would resist Wittiam, yet could not curb your own 
savage desires ..... and behaved to Mrs. Herewarn in the most 
ungentlemanly manner and, in brief, were wholly given over 
to that base and ignoble Manichanism, the curse of your age, and the 
curse of mine, and the curse of every age and every land where men 
have stepped aside from the simple precepts of Muscular piety! A 


| Manichzanism, Hrxewarp ’’— 


* But, at the second mention of that hitherto unknown word, the 
spell seemed broken; and with a wild cry of “ Ahoy! Ahoy !”"— 
THe Waxe Awoxe! 


Morat.—Let us all endeavour to render ourselves familiar with 


writings of the Rev. Cuarntrs Kinosiey, passim. 


ANOTHER POET. 


We owe to that excellent young journal, the South Durham Herald, 
the discovery of a new poet, who will render it necessary for Mr. 
Tupper, Mr. Crosz, and others of our bards to look to their laurels, 
which, though hardy shrubs, requ.re some attention. A Mr. Georor 
Cumminas, of Hartlepool is the new songster. Fined ten shillings a 
short time since for letting a cellar as a human habitation, he found 
vent for his injured feelings in verse, and addresses a rhyming “ notice 
to quit, with a few remarks fur so doing,’ te his tenant. He sings 
thus: 

Bridget! a law is put in foree, 
So you must quit my house, 
And though there are some tuousands worse, 
Excuse is of no use. 
€ o & 
If I was ever so inclined 
To let you still remain, 
No doubt I should again be fined, 
All arguments are_vain. 
He then proceeds to lash the local authorities with great severity. 
The reign of wicked men is short, 
But oft in that short space, 
The people suffer from tueir sport 
As it is in my case. 
The numerous blunders were they told, 
Would miny columns fill; 
Go where you will, we do behold 
Their follies practised still. 
e of s s 
As oft as they are penny wise, 
So oft in pounds a feol ; 
And things which they should scrutinise, 
Are past without con:rol. 
As in times past it still doth seem, 
That others’ faults they spy, 
But cannot see for their own beam, 
Motes in their brother’s eye. 
The last image appears a little confused—Mr. C. surely means they 
dc see motes in the eyes of others but not the beam in their own, but 
after all, in these days what is poetry without obscurity! Let us welcome 
the new bard, and (as in the case of many other poets of the age) notask 
too curiously what he means. At all events, he writes with the grace- 
ful flow of a TayLor and the facile rhyming of a Turrer, while, as a 
satirist, he is almost as refined as Mn. ALFRED AUSTIN. He really 
should not be so severe. He should be moderate in his “ slating ’’ even 
of * wicked men,” remembering his owa touching lines— 
The worm when trampled on in pain 
Is sure to turn about again. 
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A NEW AND ORIGINAL INCIDENT. 


Wut sauntering lonely—last Saturday only— 
In Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 

Methought I would wander with Nature, and ponder, 
Like Jacques, in the Forest of Arden. 

As soon as I entered, my notice was centred 
At once on the roses and lilies. 

But, when these became tiring, I teok to admiring 
The dear little daffydowndillies. 


It was truly entrancing to see them all dancing, 
And nodding away at the breezes ; 

And the pleasant emotion conveyed by that notion 
Comes back to my mind when it pleases. , 

Now you'll think me a baby, or class me, it may be, 
With other poetical sillies ; 

But I feel it a pleasure, sublime beyond measure, 
To dance with my daffydowndillies. 


A Duck of Diamonds. 


Dear Fun,—Franx has been telling me that somebody has been 
telling the House of Commons that coal will soon be exhausted. 
have thought of a capital substitute. - Some gentleman at the Poly- 
technic said in a lecture I heard, that a diamond was the same thing 
as coal. There are lots of diamonds, and I am sure the ladies would 
all give them up for the good of the country as the ladies at Berlin 

ve up their jewellery, and were presented with Berlin (or French, I 
forget which) irons in return. Isn’t this a capital notion ? 

Yours, dear Fun, ever most lovingly, Bessie. 

P. S.—I’m sorry I haven't any diamonds to give my country. But 
Hannzret has just had a very handsome set, earrings, necklace, bracelet, 
etc., given her. You might begin with them. 


Me ff . 
* 7 


VERY TRYING FOR A FELLAH. 


Proprieter of Goat Carriage :—‘*‘ Now THEN, 8IR, HERE Y’AR, 51K! 








[June 23, 1866. 
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BEAUTIFUL DAY FOR A DRIVE, sir!” 
[And Alfred was quite sure he heard the Vaughan girls laughing. 


ENGINEERING FEAT. 


An editorial article in Engineering, speaking of a project on foet 
for supplying Frankfort-on-the-Maine with water (the Maine not being 
a water-main, we suppose), announces an undertaking that will throw 
Archimedes and his notion of moving the world into the shade. The 
passage runs thus :— 

** An obstacle lies in the way, in the fact that the springs are situated upon foreign 
territory, namely, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, which must be removed by the 
slow and tortuous course of diplomacy.” 

Germany diplomacy has a way of annexing foreign territory, as 
Denmark can testify ; but we had not the least idea it could remove 
‘ duchy bodily. This must be looked to, in the interest of the Princess 

LICE. 





WE see that a large and influential public meeting in Jamaica has 

unanimously adopted a resolution to present Governor Eyre witha 

| testimonial for his “ energy, promptitude, and unremitting exertions’ 

during the outbreak. It is evident that people on the spot do not 

consider the Governor to be as black, or the negro to be as white as 

he is painted over here. We have no doubt sympathisers in 
England will be allowed to join the subscription. 


| ‘Have you got Eyre a pound about yer?” 
| 





A Tour de Four-horse. 
Hvurran! The good old coaching days are revived. A four-horse 


| stage-coach has been started between London and Brighton, and it is 
now possible to travel behind four spanking greys instead of being | 


whirled along behind the steam horse. This is a bold speculation 
encouraged by the abolition of the ’pikes which removes the “toll for 


| the brave.”’ 


Tue Worsutr or Bacxrrs.—Lord Lyon. 
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MRS. BROWN AT HAMPTON RACES. 


Ir’s two year ago, when we was very different circumstanced, as 
Brown said he'd go to Hampton races and take me. I says, ‘‘ When- 
ever Will they be?’’ He says, “In a week, so be ready.” 

He give me such a turn the very next evenin’ afore we went in 
sayin’ we was goin’ by @ van, as led to words atween us, for I says to 
him, ‘‘ What! go in a van like a lot of goods removed, not if I knows 
it.’ I’m no live lumber though other people is, as shall be nameless, 
'908 I don’t want no more words about it, but if ever there was a use- 
less bein’, in my opinion it’s that Mrs. Poium, for talk of dressmakin’ 
she ain’t no more idea of it than a Hottenpot as don’t require it; for 
I'm sure twelve yards was ample as I bought of that barege for to 
make me a dress and cape, and for her to say as it would take 
fourteen good, and then not be over full, is downright falsehoods, 
and sent it home as she did with the bastin’ threads left in, and that 
baggy round the bottom as would not set well all I could do, and 
sayin’ as she was money out of pocket through havin’ to buy a yard, 
as was all her own doin’ in cuttin’ out two. backs the same side, as 
must be false through its bein’ a remnant, not as it did match by one 
sleeve and a bit of the side. So Brown he says, “You don’t know 
nothing about it, for,”’ he says, ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen of the fust 
quality goes in them wans, so don’t you go a-givin’ yourself no hairs.” 
“Hairs,” I says, ‘and pray, why not if I likes itr’ I says. ‘Some. 
parties likes bein’ knocked about in wans, but it don’t suit me.” 
“Then,” says Brown, “ stop at home.” 

“What!” I says, “after gettin’ everything ready, and‘a-talkin’ of 
it as you’ve been these ten days.” Witha cold knuckle of ham, a 
bit of nice cold lamb, and lots of salid, for I’d provided for six 
through Mrs. Potiin’s artful ways, as says to me, “ Mrs. Brown, 
mum, you're the one to cater for the party, as no one don’t understand 
them things like you, and in course we'll pay our share,’’ as is a 
likely bird to do it; not as I’d stoop to take her dirty money, nor 
grudge her the bit as she took, as I’m thankful to say as we shan’t 
never miss. 

Certainly when I come to see the wan I was agreeable surprised, 
covered with a yawnin’, and painted up new, with the horses lookin’ 
quite strong with lalocs in their heads, and forms down each side, 
though they did project out too far at the end, as I know'd to my 
cost, fer in gettin’ in, I’m not one up to much climbin’, and took and 
set down at once, and there was that young Jaxvis a-settin’ at the 
other end, as is a young limb, he gets up, and through me bein’ 
unawares, up goes the form all of a sudden and out I was like a shot, 
andif Mr. Poti hadn’t been there to break my fall I don’t know as 
I mightn’t a-ended my day in a ’ospital, though he needn’t a-made 
sich a row about my weight, for as he was a-cordin’ up the ’amper 
= ee I only come on his back, as is made for burdens 

Well, we wasn’t long in startin’, and it certainly did seem very 
agreeable, with a band a-playin’, leastways a wiolin and kornet, as I 
should have liked better at the other end, for the young man blowed 
it through and through my head, though I’m that partial to music as 

wouldn’t say a word. 

We-was a very pleasant party certainly, though Mrs. Jarvis is one 
asT can't a-bear her ways, and ain't spoke to for months through 
words over her boy, as broke my washus-winder, and then denied to 
it, and I gays, “It ain't tho value of the bit of glass, but I don’t hold 
with ies,” as put her out. 

Mr. Jarvis he’s what I calls a drinkin’ man and too fond of public- 
houses by half; and as to Mrs. Pouuin she kep’ a-naggin’ at PoLiin 

the way. _There was young Warrty, as owns the wan, he'd had 
words with his mother about his young woman, as he would have 
come, and a nice young person as know’d her place, and as to her 








" @ ’ousemaid, I wonder what Mrs. Warry calls herself. As to | 


- young Jarvis he was a downright reg’lar pest a-climbin’ all over 
. Hace with a treacle tart as was that sticky as my barege can 


Certainly it was very agreeable, though the dust was that plentiful 
as I Says to a lady as was unbeknown to me, “ Don’t you think, mum, 
as 8 little beer would be agrecable,”’ as agreed with me, but says she, 


Turnham Green, where we'd got to. Notas I seed anything of the 
foe a-comin’ along through bein’ that wedged in as I couldn't 
of my head, and them opposite to me bein’ tall parties, and a-keepin’ 
the curtains closed along of the dust, as poured in wolumes all 
round. Well, after the bait as they called it we went on very agree- 
? though there was high words atween two gents opposite me about 
the ’Mericans, 
he road soon got that full of carts and wans and busses and 
carriages as made it uncommon warm, and through the sun a-comin’ 
+ ugh a crack in the curtain full on my back I did feel the heat 
tn beings, and the wan jogged a good deal along of its bein’ hung 
W\a-thinkin’ as I felt it very cool about 


' 


| tainly the place was lovely, and that gay as mado you feel light- 





FUN. -— 





might, for when we got to the place if I wasn’t tox 
with beer, ag Brewn in hie obstinate ways would take a large woe” 
bottle for fear of runnin’ short, and puts it under the seat, and tho 
cork a-comin’ out I was deluged, not as I should a-minded, as beer 
don’t give no eolds, but it looked so bad through my barege a-bein’ 
of a fawn colour, as shows the least spot, and white cotton stocking 
with a easy shoe, as I was obliged for to empty out and dry. But cer- 
Ei 8° 7. on thing as ron was to have our vittles, “’Cos,"’ 
says, *‘ you don’t come none of your dedges like them other 
where I’d nothing but aughts and Soaviens.” _— 

Certainly that bit of cold lamb were a picter, the fat was like cream, 
as is pretty eatin’, and the salid would have been refreshin’ if young 
ace hadn't gone i ade it im winegar, as a’ little goes a 

ong way in my opinion, through a-throwin’ into a heat and spilein’ 
the taste of the beer. : eae, 

‘We had a very agreeable meal though, and as nice beer as ever I 
tasted, and arter that there was a little drop ‘for the ladies, as Poti 
says in his jokin’ ways, when out flies that brimstone of his a-callin’ 
of him names, as is like her low-lived ways. 

So we all started off for to see the races, as certainly is wonderful. 
How they do tear and run like mad'to be sure, as it’s a mercy they 
don’t. get all broke down together, that it is. They was soon over, 
and then Mrs. Wanty says to me, “ Let’s see a little bit of the fun.’ 
So we walks off together, and certainly there was lots enjoyin’ their- 
selves, but the moise and erowdin’ and the music quite confused my 
head, and there was a young man a-settin’ down a-showin’ clever 
tricks with cards, and a-sayin’ as parties couldn’t tell one card from 
another. I says, ‘“‘ They must be fools as can't.”” So Mus. Warrty 
she says as it’s all a take in. ‘“ Nonsense,” I says, “any one with 
@ eye in their heads can see that.” There was quite a gentleman 
ae next me, as says, “I can swear to it, couldn’t you, 
mum ?” 

I says, “In “course I could.” “ Well then,” says he, ‘‘be half-a- 
crown with me.” ‘ No,” I says, ‘‘ mene of your gamblin’; it’s a 
thing as I don’t hold with ;” for I sce what-they was up to; so I says 
to-the young gentleman, ‘‘ Don’t you have nothing to do with them, 
as is a-imposin’ lot.” Well, parties was a-tryin’ their luck, and the 
young gentleman he won a deal of money and said as I did ought to 
have gone halves, as I was half serry ae I didn’t. There was onc 
young fellow as had been a-stakin’ of his money, and I see him lay 
down a half-crown more than once. I says, ‘Its singler as you don't 
win, it seems so simple.”” Well, all of a sudden up jumps the young 
man and all the lot seemed for to disappear sudden except me and 
Mrs. Warty and two or three more. 

‘‘ Here’s the police,” says some one, “cutit.” “I shant cut it,’ 
says I; the young man says, ‘Blessed if they ain’t, bolted with my 
half-bull.” 

Up comes the police and says, “‘ Now you step it.” “ What do you 
mean?” says I. ‘ You're one of the gang,” sayshe. ‘* What,’’ says 
I. “Oh,” he says, “I’ve had my eye on you and the other old gal 
ever so long; I knows you for a couple of card-sharpers.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” says the young chap, ‘‘she’s been a-eggin’ me on a-sayin’ it 
was so simple.’ ‘ You audacious, wile, purged rascal,’’ 1 says. 
“Mrs. Warty, mum,’’ I says, “ I'm a-goin’ off.” 

The police says, “‘ None of your gammon ; I knows you werry well ; 
none of your New Cut games here.’’ I couldn't bear it no longer; I 
ups with my umbreller and gave him that crack as would have woke 
him up if Mrs. Warrty hadn't caught it on her shoulder, through 
a-steppin’ between us, and made her spin again; so the police he was 
a-goin’ to collar me, when up comes Brown. 

“What's this?” says he. The police says as I was a well-known 
character, through being Mrs. Moss as kep’ a coffee-shop in the New 
Cut. But Brown he soon brought him to reasons and made him sing 
small through bein’ beknown to the inspector, as made it all square, 
but my pleasure was gone. I didn’t relish my tea nor nothin’, and 
was nearly broken-hearted through Brown a-turnin’ agin me and 
Mrs. Potun kep’ a-grinnin’, a-crowin’ over me. 

So I had a good cry, and if it hadn't been for that kind sou!, Mrs. 
Wanry, as brought me a drop quite warm, I think I should havo 


‘sobbed my ’art out. I didn’t speak a word all the way ’ome, and the 


re a-goin’ to stop and bait soon,” as they did just then at | 
| music was stunnin’ of me, and two parties as I was settin’ between 


kep’ a-smokin’ in my face, and burnt my barege full of holes with 
their fusees, and then got to blows across me through bein’ the worse 
for liquor, and as to Mrs. Poriin she downright disgraced herself, 
a-joinin’ in chorus to low-lived songs, and as we was a-turnin’ into 
our street I says to her, “Oh, ’old your ’owlings, for,” I says, “ cats 
is music compared with you, and the neighbours ‘ll say you've been at 
your old games.” So she says, “ You're a slanderous old wiper, that’s 
what you are.” I says, “Never mind,” I says, “anyways I ain't in 
liquor.’ “ Liquor,” says ste, but just then Baown ketches hold of mo 
and pulls me out of the wan, and off I goes to bed straight, and says, 
‘‘ Never no more will I go out with that Mxs. Poitin not if she was 


3, as is done for to make it go easy, not as I found it so. 
the feet, and well I | to ask me on her bended knees.”’ 
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‘DOMESTIC DARLING. 








Ist Servant :—“I say, J’mima, MAsTer’s AT HOME VERY ILL!” 
2nd Ditto :—“ Sarve ‘1m RIGHT!”’ 

Ist Servant :—“ Wuy? He arn’t A BAD 80RT.”’ 

2nd Ditto :—“Sarnve im R1iGHT. AIN’T HE A MASTER?” 





ONCE UPON A TIME. 


Br a Not-woRTH-A-RAPSODIST. 


Once uponatime! Aye, in the early wons while yet the sun and 
moon reigned together and Chronos had not filed a decree nisi with 
costs against the co-respondent, despite the intervention of the 
Queen's Proctor. In the spring time of the world when the effulgent 
potato hung in all its native luxuriance from the glittering branches 
of the palm, ere the base uses to which the Hibernian peasant had put 
it, compelled it to hide its indigenous blushes beneath the unsympa- 
thising soil: In the majestic days when the Mastodon waltzed with 


therum down the ringing groves of no-change and all | 


the 

money should be examined before taken from the counter. In the 
blissful epoch when the nettle in its primal innocence, ere the devas- 
tating breath of the Catawampus had passed over it to blight the 
better feelings of its nature, grew inside-out for fear of stinging the 
careless wayfarer. In the everlasting season of golden pippins and 
asparagus at fourpence a hundred, when the Japanese radish, no 
stranger to the humblest on the habitable globe, twined lovingly 
around the ring-tailed baboon of commerce, and the sagacious ele- 
phant living in days of universal confidence, ere panic had been born, 
never thought of locking his trunk, and even the wary rabbit stood 
for its burrow on purity principles. In those happy days The Poet 
who was also The Statesman, not to mention The Novelist or the 
Stern Plagiarist—in those radiant hours The Poet was born. He 
lived on the breath of flowers, and his tailor’s address was the nearest 
Ficus Indica, and he had. nothing in the bank except pig-nuts. He 
wrote his works on his thumbnail with the claw of a spider's left fore- 
finger. For in those days The Truthful and The Beautiful were all 
one to him, and The Buthful loved The Treautiful, and the Breautiful 
loved The Tuthful, and The Treautiful and The Bruthful, etc., etc. 


————o———————Eeee= 


Pouce “ Inrecuicence.’’—There isn’t any ! 
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TO MY STEED. 


Ou, bony, shambling, roaring mare, 
Thou raw-boned, rickety affair, 
You are endowed with so immense 
An ins inct, that it’s almost sense, 
If horsy sages do not lie, 
Yet tell me, Rosinante, why 
Whene’er I mount thy bony back, 
Whereon I sit me like a sack, 
Why dost thou let me stop up there ? 
You've but to give a kick in air, 
You've only just to swerve aside, 
Or shy, as I begin to ride, 
| Or prance, or buck, or rear, or swerve, 
aa? 5} And I should lose all trace of nerve. 
Be ignominiously unhorsed, 
From you and yours for aye divorced! 
Why, if you have the instinct true 
With which mankind accredit you, 
Why do you fear to kick or trip— 
| Because, forsooth, I bear a whip ¢ 
Do you suppose that as I ride 
1’d dare to use it on your hide? 
Why, my good gracious goodness me, 
How jolly veraant you must be! 
I should as soon attempt to lash 
The steed I ride upon, as thrash 
The gladiator Tuomas Krna, 
| Or other Genius of The Ring! 
Is it my spurs that make you quail ? 
Do you suppose I'd dare assail 
Your wretched flanks with spur-born marks 
If ever you attempted larks ? 
Believe me, unattractive mare, 
Tt ever is my cherished care 
(For which I make no claim for thanks), 
‘To keep them distant from thy flanks. 
I'd rather run them, of the two, 
Right into me than into you. 
Why, ass, though from your cringing way, 
You seem to dread my nervous sway, 
Yet, if the truth you only knew, 
I’m much—much more afraid of you! 


A Man most open To Conviction.—The prisoner at 
the_bar. 





Wasn’t that a pretty dish! 

A THOUSAND nightingales have, according to a letter from Vienna, 
been caught and shipped for Mexico, at the request of the Emrzror 
MaxmmiLian. Is it possible that in Austria ‘‘nightingale”’ is a slang 


equivalent for money, as “‘canary” was among us? It would seem | 





SSS ee 





probable ;—for the Emperor’s character would incline us to think he | 


cared less about song than notes, and preferred a fill o’ money to 4 
philomel. 
Sing a song of Max’ tricks, 
His pockets to o’erflow, 
Just a thousand nightingales 
Shipped to Mexico. 
When the ship came over, 
The birds began to sing, 
Wasn't that a pretty wish 
For Emperor or King! 


Berlin Irony. 


THE Bourse Gazette, of Berlin, has been seriously reprimanded for 
inquiring (a@-propos of a florid article in the Kreutz Zeitung on the 
christening of Prince Freprrick Cuarves’s infant son) how the 
baby behaved. It was seized and tried on the plea that it had in- 
sulted a member of the Royal Family. We can quite understand the 
course adopted by the Prussian authorities. If the press were to 
be allowed to chaff the little babies of the Royal House it would soon 
take to ridiculing the big ones. 


——— 


Cast away. 


. , vv e oo as ‘ 
WE heard some time ago that one of LanpsgrR’s Netson lions ‘ 


cast, but there are no signs of its appearance in the square 
cavalry officer of our acquaintance explains to us that possiblv 
was only “‘cast’’ as horses are in the army—.¢., rejected. 


——e 
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TO MY RICH NEIGHBOUR. 
(Ad Vieinum Divitem.) 
By a Counrry Carvu1uvs. 


Weatrtuy next-door neighbour mine, 
You are dreaming, I epine, 

That I’m envying you your riches, 
Not a whit, good sir. My breeches 
May be thin,—my heart is light, 
Mine is a good appetite, 
I don’t envy you a farden, 
For I’ve got my bit of garden. 
While two gardeners you employ, 
I myself the task enjoy 

Of my cultivation—thus | 
Blanching my asparagus, 
Or arranging in a line 
Poles whereon my beans may twine. 
You’ve a hot-house! My small glaze 
Some few cucumbers can raise. 

Pshaw! Your melon! Such as that’s 
Nothing to my marrowfats ; 

And your pines—oh, you may show them 
But, my friend, you didn’t grow them; 
Wow these radishes, J’ve grown, 

Have a flavour quite their own. 


Every morn while tea grows cold, 

Your damp Zimes do you unfold, 

And—I oft observe with pity— 

Read how things are in the City, 

Full of doubts and dreads and cares 

As to discounts, markets, shares. 

I, unvexed by thoughts like these, 

Watch but for a rise in peas, 

Or a fall in rains—content 

If my stocks bring one per scent! 

Let the panic these last weeks 

Drive the colour from your checks, 

I have but one bank, where I 

On the sloping greeneward. lie, 

While I smoke the soothing weed, 

That thought’s growth doth ne’er impede. 
You’ve a thousand chafes, and worries, 
Plagues, anxieties, and flurries. 

But one care my life discloses— 

These green insects on my roses. | 
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CHRISTIANS WANTED. 


We-cut the following from the Christian World—and a precious hard 
world it must be! i 
WANTED, a poor Christian WOMAN, to Take Charge of, and Wait on, an Aged 

Invalid. A good living, and 4s. per month wages. This is likcly to prove 

& permanent situation. Address, A., Post-office, Witney, etc. 

A nurse and servant wanted at one shilling a weck wages! No 
wonder she must be “‘a poor Christian woman”—for only poverty 
could be induced to listen to such terms, and Christian charity alone 
could persuade any one to undertake the task. The situation is likely 
to be a permanent one we imagine, because there will be no great com- 
petition for the place. 

The following is from the Clerkenwell News :— 

(GENTLEMAN (Widower) desires a domesticated Christian Lady, with means, 
= about'30, to manage several children; would take a house withone, By letter, 

Nemo,” ete., etc. 

When @ widower, with several children to manage, wants to take a 
» with a domesticated Christian lady with means, it is pretty clear 
what he means. A matter-o’-moneyal arrangement. 

Here’s another— 


[0 GROCERS and BAKERS.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT in an old-established 
General Country Trade. A member of a Christian church would be preferred, 


and if a village preacher, might be well employed. Apply, H. F., etc. 
Tt must be a very “general country trade” that supplies tea and 
suger, half-quarterns, and French rolls, and Sunday services and 


Sticking to the Last. 
Tue: cobblers of Nantes have recently been on strike because the 
name of their patron saint, Crispin, was not included in the A/manack 
antais, The authorities, out of regard for the soles of the people, 
corrected. the calendar, and the pride of the craft was heel’d. The 
bance was thus allayed, and the cobblers, who threatened to come 
to blows, returned to their wax. 
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Sweet Thing of Forty:—Reatry, Crorts, I THINK THIS 
ME 

Crofts :—‘** Lor, miss! 
I KNOW WHAT THB CAPTAIN WILL SAY WHEN HE 8EES IT!” 
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DELICATE FLATTERY. 
b WREATH BE- 


Why IT's you BECOMES THE WREATH. I THINK 


NT 


L’ AMOUR SANS AILES. 


Sweet Minna, though thy bitter sighs, 
My truant steps detain ; 

Though montis may pass before those eyes 
Will welcome me again. 

Though thy poor heart is torn with grief, 
And tears will glisten soon, 

Remember, love, and grant relief— 
Tis far too warm to spoon. 


The wand'rer thou wilt not forget, 
When thou art left alone ; 

But promise thou wilt cease to fret, 
When thy sad bird has flown. 

Farewell, mine own, for we must part, 
Heaven shield thee from all harm ; 

I’d have thee ever near my heart, 
But, sweet, ’tis far too warm. 





A Whiff. 

Tur British Anti-Tobacco Society held a meeting a few days back 
in very proper contiguity to the other pump in Aldersgate-street. 
With the inconsistency peculiar to holders of extreme views the 
speakers, one and all, seemed anxious to have a blow at baccy, and 
emitted a good deal of smoke, which they ought to have been made to 
consume. We fancy that in spite of the concerted action of the society 
people will continue to pipe their trebles—in other words, take their 
’baccy and xxx, without regarding the uncalled-for interference with 
their comforts which the anti-tobacco people—or ’baccy-stoppers— 
would fain indulge in, without an excuse as colourable even as a meer- 


schaum pipe at feurteen-pence. 
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THE GREAT PIGEON-SHOOTING MATCH. 


By Ovr SvuperricrAL RsrorrTer. 
Iw the delicious groves of Ashburnham, rendered famous by the fact 


| that beneath their boughs was signed the famous Ashburnham Treaty 


| 


| 


between Macsetu and the Duke or Mar.ponoven, when, as Beau- 
MONT, Or FLETCHER, or some fellow says, 


* Ashburnham-wood did come to dunce inane”’ 


(which, I suppose, means Lorp DunpREAry)—in the delicious groves 
of Ashburnham, I repeat, there was gathered, not long since, a galaxy 
of aristocracy and wealth, consisting of me, Lonp Wincuz.ska, Lorp 
Pacset, Lorp Hotmgespatz, Lorp Uxsringz, Lorp Srormont, and 
several other noblemen and gentlemen. 

We had met together to contest the ‘‘ Great Champion Aristocratic 
Sweepstakes ’’—in other words, for the shooting of blue rocks. I pause 
a moment to wonder why on earth a pigeon should be called a rock. 
A celebrated nobleman has laid down the axiom that “birds of a 
feather gather no moss ;’’ which, if it means anything, means that 
there is a difference between the fowl and the fossil. (I know a rock is 
not necessarily a fossil, but consider the alliteration!) ‘The only con- 
nection between the two I could perceivé was that when any fellow 
missed his bird, he should have shot strata. 

The crack shot on the occasion (J did not compete) was my friend 
Lorp Stormont, who only missed four times out of thirty-six ; and one 
of those misses was owing to my whispering in his ear, just as he was 
aiming, a nice little mét about 

“On yonder rock reclining.” 


Tt was a curious instance of the correctness of Darwin's development 
theory, that so many of these common pigeons were converted into 
tumblers on the mere report of his lordship’s piece. To put it in city 
parlance, “‘ there was a considerable fall of pigeons to be speculated for 
when his lordship fired. Gun barrels went up. Holders were firm, 
and charges went off rapidly. Birds had a downward tendency.”’ 

A fashionable assemb had come rogers to view the noble sports 
and the noble sportsmen, and were highly delighted with the way in 
which the whole affair, including the guns, went off. When evening 
closed upon the scene, I, in company with other scions of the aris- 
tocracy, transferred my patronage to the neighbouring vistas of Cre- 
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foliage of mediwvaliant oaks and elms, and the coruscescent waters of 
the murmuratory Thames, diffusify a poeticary grandiosity to the 
scene, to which only such picturesque language as I have adopted can 
do justice. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


THE YELLow Dwarr.—Well may the French speak of “ the dwarf’’ as 
L’inane! ” 
A CORRESPONDENT says, ‘An answer to V. M. will be attended to. 
Our answer is, ‘‘ Don’t do it again!”’ : 

*. B. B., Ebury-street.—Your muse was too longy and is consequently 
too late. 

C. D.—Your lines can hardly be said to parody “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” there is so much of the Halt about them. . 

InctPrenT had better spell himself with an “‘s” in lieuofa‘‘c.” | 

B. M.—We don’t see any fun in your contribution, and you won't see 

any of your contribution in Fun, so we're quits. 

Vox.—We have glanced over the lines, but we can’t scan them. ; 

Ap SHENKIN.—Not bad; but our Sporting Editor objects to being 
spoken of f:miliarly as ‘‘Old Nick.’’ 7 

A wRITER, dating from the University Club, sends us an alphabet. We 
should like to return the compliment with a grammar. Perhaps he will 
explain the construction of this sentence—“ Who preferred to drown than 
hang.’’ His rhymes are too good for us—e.g., ‘“‘abhorred’’ and “ abroad, 
**'York”’ and “ balk.” 

ALPHA should be Alpha-bet-ter. 

Deelined with thanks—The host of young ladies who have rushed to 
respond tothe author of “‘ My Bride;”’ J. B., Dundee ; Articled Clerk's 
Alphabet ; Belgicus; “The Nice Young Man;’” W. C.; A Light Porter; 
Noone; M. S. F., Southsea; A. N. Z.; F. W. S., Lambeth; R. H., 
Mile-end; J. McA., Greenock; Talleyrand, jumr.; A. B.; E. B.; H. I ’ 
Glasgow; A. S. H.; M. M., Camberwell; W. A. S.; J. H.C. H., Eton ; 
C. A. G.; V., Hull; F. R. J., Dundee; Mra. A. M.; E. T. K.; Zuleika; 
A. C. D., Manchester. 


NOTICE.—In accordance with the promise made (at the commencement 
of the New Series) by the Proprietor of “‘ Fun,” to give its readers all the 
advantages accruing from its increasing circulation, 


AN ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 








orne, where twinkling lamps effulgiated amid the ambrosiaceous | Will be given every week in future. 


London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phonix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (fer the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.— June 23, 1866. 
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ONE GOOD PULL DESERVES ANOTHER. 


KUN. 155 
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Party (who wants to look knowing as to horse-flesh ):—‘“ PULLS VERY HARD, DON’T ’E, CABBY ?”’ 


Artful Cabman :—‘‘I BELIXVE YER, SIR! 
TO MY ’ED!”’ 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Feliz Holt, the Radical, is a book that will delight all literary Con- 
servatives. The language of England is as precious as any of her 
“institutions ;"’ and there is a positive sense of relief, after the recent 
floods of tumid, turgid nonsense, in seeing such sweet, strong Saxon as 
Gzorce Exiw71’s, flowing serenely from the ‘well of English unde- 
filed.” Perhaps no one but the authoress of Adam Bede could have 
given any new interest to such hackneyed themes as a contested elec- 
tion and a trial for manslaughter—two of the stock-subjects in every 
romancer’s warehouse ; but the descriptions of the electien for North 
Loamshire and the trial of Felix Holt, show what can be done with 
commonplaces by a writer who is never commonplace. ‘There are 
characters in the book that will live—that may be said to have already 
taken their seats in that Assembly of Notables where Parson Adams is 
on the friendliest terms with Captain Cuttle ; where those two most 
pure and perfect gentlemen, Don Quixote and Colonel Newcome, greet 
one another with a chivalric sulutation; where Uncle Toby and 
Dominie Sampson, Winifred Jenkins and Mrs. Nickleby are gossips 
forever. For descriptive power—for keen appreciation of what may 
be called the humour of stupidity—for subtle insight into all the vary- 
ing motions of human action, //ix Holt worthily upholds a fame which 
18 now dear to all England. We leave our readers to make ac- 
quaintarce for themselves with the gallant little dissenting minster, 

ufus Lyon—with the loves of Felix and Esther—with the scriptural 
garrulity of inimitable Mrs. Holt. It is easier to say what the book is 
not than what it is. Written by a lady, then, it is »0¢ a buok in which 
& wife (with a yellow chignon) pushes a lover (with an awkward 
Secret) down a well; it is 2ot a bovk in which the slang of the demi- 
monde competes for a bud pre-eminence with the slang of the Racing 

dar ; it is not a book which represents men and women as puppets 
led by tawdry strings. That abominable nuisance, the runaway 
orse, and that still greater bore, the intelligent detective, find no 


favour with Grorcr Exivt. She gives us instead, a picture of English | cable ?— Because it’s a wire-ducked. 
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My ARMS 18 8O STIFF THAT I REALLY DON’T THINK I COULD LIFT A GLASS 0” RBER 


[ Fit experimentum., 


provincial life—in parts, as dark and grimy as the Sproxton mines— 
in parts, as bright and cheerful as the sunshine upon the elms of 


Transome Court. 


A HARD CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Ovr Whittingtonian contemporary, The City Press, says he has 
received from a highly respectable authority the following communi- 
cation, and leaves it to tell its own story :— 

** Sir,—Through your columns I would wish to call the attention of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral to a performance which was taking place in the 
Lord Mayor’s Vestry during the service in the ' ody of the chureh, at the anniver- 
sary mecting of the charity children, on Thursday. Whilst the bishop of Worcester 
Was preaching, many of the * patrons,’ as they are cal.ed, were sitting d wn to an 
elegant collati n in the vestry, w. h po p ngs of corks and drinking of healths as 
an accompaniment to his lordship’s discour-e. Any members of tue Cathedral re- 
quiring refreshment were obliged to go out four it.” 

Tar be it from us to countenance or palliate this extraordinary mode 
of performing Cathedral service ¢ /a Ruxse ; but is the virtuous indig- 
nation of the “highly respectable authority”? quite free from a 
suspicion of personal pique? Is not the cloven high-low of spite 
just a little visible under the cloak of a superfine orthodoxy? diy 
members of the Cathedral requiring refreshment were obliged to yo out for 
it.” Really this sounds very like—well! like something else than 
religious objection, pure and simple. It is quite clear that one 
‘* member,” at least, of the Cathedial dd require refreshment, and also 
that he must have tried to get something of the sort—say a glass of 
“sherry wine ’’—inside the sacred building; or how otherwise could 
he be in a position to assert that he was “ obliged to go out’ and seek 
the humble half-and-half and the lowly crust-and-cheese round the 


corner 7 





A Cockney Con. 
Why is the Railway-bridge over Ludgate-hill like the Atlantic 
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EASILY DISSATISFIED. 


I wov.p I were a bee, 
An oyster or an owl, 
A shrimp, horse, caterpillar, flea, 
Or Coyhin-China fowl. 
Or else I'd be some plant 
That in the garden grows: 
A Wellingtonia gigant- 
Ea, or damask rose. 
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I'd not object at all 
A gooseberry to be; 

A blue forget-me-not so smell, 
Or everlasting pea; 

A stephanotus or 
A hollyhock or peach, 

Or one new kind of orchid more 
Brought out by Mr. Vertcu. 


It matters little what 
Qn earth you please to name ; 
I wish it were my happy lot 
To turn into the same. 
Of any shape or size, 
Growth, substance; colour, plan— 
Except it be a good and»wise 
And useful sort of man! 


I've youth and strength and health, 
I’ve fields and herds and flocks, 

I’ve heaps and heaps of worldly wealth, 
In houses, land, and stocks. 

And these are reasons why— 
Though it may seem absurd— 

I'd rather be a butterfly, 
A daisy, or a bird. 


Cowon Culk. 


By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


IRST thing of importance 
just now—despite foreign 
wars and Fenian inva- 

sions—is the defeat of the 
Ministry, entailing, pos- 
sibly, a new election, pro- 
bably a change of Govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Up to the moment 
of our going to press”’ 
2 —to quote the ordinary 
language of newspapers— 
nothing can be known 
definitely, as the absence 
of Her Masrsty some 
hundreds of miles from 
the capital causes an in- 
convenient delay in the 
despatch of public busi- 
ness. Scotland cannot, 
at any rate, complain, as 
Ireland does, of being 
slighted by Royalty, when 
the affairs of the whole 
kingdom are brought to a 
dead lock as a delicate 
compliment tothe beauties 
of Highland scenery. It 
is to be regretted that Her 
Masesty could not be 
rs prevailed upon at such a 
jancture to remain in London, even on the understanding that she 
should not be called on to perform any of those social duties which of 
late years have become so distasteful to her. 

As regards the Ministry their fall, 1 fancy, is but a fall of Anteus. 
They will return anon al] the stronger for a defeat on a popular cause. 
The people who sec the Government has been earnest on their behalf 
wjll be earnestin return. Meantime I shall not be sorry to see the 
C onservatives taking a spell atthe wheel. They have been out in the 
cold some time, and shculd have a chance of showing what they can 
do. I only hope they will not disgrace their ranks by admitting the 
Adullamites to a position in theirline. It is a dirty little squad, with 





. 
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which, even its lieutenant Mr. Lows would, I think, be ashamed to | 


march through Coventry. I am sure the Conservatives must desnisa 
them as much as the Liberals. Adversaries, declared, can fight and 


| respect each other, but both sides luok down upon the mercenaries vio | 


fling their weight in either scale fur so much a day and hopes of lvot. 


| Pror.e are too busy now-a-days to have very good memories, and 
most likely numbers of persons are wondering who Loxp Dunxe xt jg 
There is not much known of him—but what is known is scarcely to 

| his advantage. He isason of Lorp CLanricarpe—that cf course he 

| couldn't help. He was taken prisoner in the Crimca—that some 

| people said he cuw/d help. He distinguished himself in India, by 
taking two ladies of unquestionable character to a public ball; and he 
has defeated his own party on an undoubtedly Liberal measure, 


Tue Fenians have struck a blow—done some mischief—and been 

| snuffed out. ‘The Americans have tardily exerted themselves to stop 
a breach of neutrality which they allowed to be planned under their 
noses undisturbed,— which they have probably hastened by their sneers 
at the. dilatoriness of the “Irish Republicans.” Anything more 
dastardly than the attack of American Irishmen on Canadiais could 
not be conceived. ‘The quarrel, ifany, lay between the Liish at home 
and England. ‘Those. naturalised in the States might have some claim 


to aid their brothers at home, but no possible right to attack the un- | 
offending colonists. [I trust some pretty high gallows will be erectid | 


in. the neighbourhood of Fort Erie, and that a few of the ringleaders 
will adorn them. 

Mr.gEunest Harrand his active friends and supporters are sparing 
no opportunities of exposing the disgraceful way in which our sick 
poor are attended toin the unions. When Parliament s ttles to work 
again I hope some: measures will be devised for remedying the evil. 
itis vain to hope the: guardians will remedy it themselves, fur the 
whole body seems tu have: been composed by the sympathetic concur- 
rence»of the hardest hearts and thickest heads in the kingdom. ‘lhe 
medical men belonging to the unions are, as a rule, incompetent men, 
eager for the: miserable pay allowed, bringing little skill and experi- 
ence to their-work, and playing into the hands of their niggardly em- 
ployers. 1 know ofa union in which two kinds of medicine—a saline 


draught and a cough ‘mixture—are the only remedies administered | 
for every sort: of ailment; where the diet is so meagre in quantity | 


and coarse in quality, that the patients only dun’t die of disease | 


because they ure sturved first ; and where stimulants are so 
sparingly administered that when wine is ordered it is recog- 
nised by the nurse as the sick man’s death-wanant! 4-proyos 


of this questionel may commend to my readeis the perusal of | 


“My Life and Labours in London,” a book by Mr. Hiniocxs, who 
drew attention tu the brutal treatment of the dying child at St. Pan- 
cras. ‘There isa govod deal in it that will startle that half—isn’t it 
rather more than three-quarters ?—of the world that does not know 
how the other portion lives—and dies. 

I nave received the Will o’ the Wisp, “ amagazine of general litera- 
ture;’’ and I’m bound to say the literature is so general I cant sce 
anything particular in it. ‘The verse is execrable stutl, haidly as 
good as the outpourings of “neglected genius,” quoted in a paper 
bearing that title. The prose is weak and amateurish, and the whole 
thing is about the lowest style of writing that can be culled literature, as 
the Saturday said of the “Sunnyside Papers.” 1 was quite at a loss 
to see why even a first number should be so bad until L found a note 
at the end stating that the writers are associated with a club—‘a 
literary and dramatic society that is just now attaining some repute, 
but of which I, for one, and a good many others beside, have never 
heard before. My readers can guess from that what sort of a thing 
the magazine is. It would be dear ata penny, which the Birmingham 
Mirror certainly is not. ‘The Mirror appears to be the organ of the 
Birmingham Mutual Improvement Societies, and is a smali unpreten- 
tious, und sensibly conducted periodical, well suited fur its purpose. 

Tue French Exhibition is a disappointing one. ‘lhe “ Phryne 3s 
not as good in colour as GeRomE usually is, and there is a glaring 
fault in composition in the repetition of one attitude in several of the 
male figures, all raising the arm at the same angle. Levys is poor, too, 
but Auma Tapema, the Frexes and Bonugvrs, and a few landscape 
men contributing the chief noticeable works. 

Tue “ Cannon-street Murderer,”’ as the papers somewhat glibly de- 
scribed him, is not amurderer after all. Another blot on our pulice 
system, another Pelizzoni case! I cannot help thinking that the 
offering of rewards does more harm than good. ‘The “ active and in- 
telligent officers’ don’t seem to stir till the blood-money is placarded, 


tet pn 


and then they fix on some unhappy wretch, and, if he is not the right | 


man, they make him the right man. ‘They clearly did their best to 
hang an innocent fellow-creature the other day. ‘The question natu- 
rally arises—how often have they succeded in dving so ¢ 

Tux House of Lords, as might have been expected, has refused to do 
an act of simple justice to men of brains. It has refused to protect an 
author against the scribbling sharks who having no invention of their 
own steal the plots of novels and ,disfigure them into inferior dramas. 
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THE TALISMAN. 
A Common-piace Farry Tate. | 


(PRErATORY NOTE BY THE Epttor.—Some days agoa valued member 
of our staff was good enough to call upon us and borrow half-a-crown. 
Having performed this feat he disappeared rapidly in the direction of * 
his favourite haunt, * The Edinburgh Castle.’ _ Next morning we re- | 
yed from him the following rhapsody, in which it is easy to trace a | 


cei > : 
series of personal adventures, highly coloured by an ardent imagina- 


tion.) ‘ ‘ 

Haunted by a sense of insatiate hunger, tormented by a fierco | 
craving for the waters of Oblivion, I juurneyed alone and gloomy in | 
gearch of the Talisman. At the hour of sunset I held it within my | 

asp, How I obtained it—whether by tearful supplication or brutal | 
violence—it boots not here to tell. ; 

At last. then, I found myself armed with an amulet, by which tho | 
powers of the enchanted castle could be subdued. But the demons lay | 
in wait for me and sent fiery steeds to intercept me onmy way. These | 
children of the desert were harnessed in huge chariots, peopled with 
fantastic forms that grinned mockingly as I fled with a shout of terror 
from their approach. A turbulent gust of wind carried away my 
helmet, and peals:of demoniac laughter greeted me as I chased it 
hither and thither. Nothing daunted, I still pressed on, and the hour 
of twilight:-fonnd me atthe entrance of the castle. 

The possession ofthe Talisman gave me courage, and I fearlessly 
threadedimy ‘wayvalong the narrow and obscure passages, until I 
emergediinto axspacious hall, illuminated brilliantly by suspended 

Allaround:'sat shadowy beings engaged in the pleasures of 
Selene Portions of sheep.and oxen lay before many of them, 
half-consumed. I.gazed with a strange mixture of abhorrence and 
envy at these. ghonlish creatures. ; 

Fiercer-andsyet‘fiercer grew my inward gnawings, and I dared no 
longer ddlay:the execution:of my undertaking. I-was on the point of 
drawingthe:Talisman fromits place of concealment within my vest, 
whenmy attention was attracted upwards to a:brass ring of peculiar 
formmwhich=hung suspended from.the dome of ‘the banquetting hall. 


Prantically grasping. the. mystic: circlet.I.chimg to it violently for 
several. momenta. 


And:now-l heard sounds.as of the clash of armour mingled with a 
weoftathedral bells. My hair stood on end with terror. I re- 
eased my hold and sank down—down—down! ——- 

When I opened my eyes again, a being of majestic presence was 
before me, habited in black. ‘‘ What seekest thou, mortal ?’’ he ex- 
claimed, sternly. ; 

“Satiety and forgetfulness,’ I replied, lowering my head before 
him; “‘ but who then art thou, creature of mystery ?” 

The stranger gazed at me sorrowfully as he responded, “I am the 
slave of the brass ring, and the Chief of the Unsweetened Djinns.” 

He departed, and anon there was placed before me a banquet of un- 
surpassable luxury. My trusty dagger soon became acquainted with 
the recesses of an ample pasty, while beaker after beaker did I empty 
at a draught. 

© % * 

I arose, donned my helmet, and made preparations for my departure, 
inwardly resolving that I would shortly revisit the enchanted castle 
and learn more of its resources. But it was with difliculty I crossed 
the floor of the apartment—a fact which I attribute entirely to the 
demons. What right had they to drug my liquor,eh? No, I should 
think not, indeed. Very well then! 

By this time I had threaded the mazes of the dark passage. In 
another moment I should be free. Oh, horror! At that very moment 
arose before me, wild and menacing, the Chief of the Unsweetened 
Djinns. “ Would’st thou fly, presumptuous mortal?” he thundered. 
“Can it be possible that thou hast ventured hither without having 
obtained the ‘Talisman ?”’ 

He raised his arm and would have slain me, but with desperate speed 
I drew from my vest the argent amulet and cast it upon the ground at 
his feet. Then my brain whirled—my helmet fell to the earth—I 
strove in vain to speak—and I recollect no more. ss ‘i 

* * * * 


* * * * 




























* * * 


(ConcLupING NOTE BY THE Eprror.—By inquiries made at “The 
Edinburgh Castle,” we have learnt the simple facts of the foregoing 
Plece of absurdity. It is needless to state that its author is no longer 


1 our employment.) 








RUDE. ; 

. A coremporary says in its scientific gossip :—* M. FIsuHer gives an 

interesting account of boring Polyzoa, in a late number of the Comptes 

us.” A. lady of our acquaintance to whom we read the paragraph 

Says,and we agree with her, that Miss Mary Zoa might have been a 

re, but that it was just like the impudence of those scientific men to 
Say 80, and what is more, call her Putty in that familiar manner. 


o 





THERE was a funny typographical slip in a capital leader in a daily 
cotemporary of ours the other day. 
altering our railway carriages for the benefit of anprotected travellers, 
male and female, it said, 


‘“* On some of our lines there are already smoking-carriages, which might be taken 
as models; if, indeed, we are too proud to borrow from the Americans, whose 


system is one of thorough pulicity.”’ 

If thorough “ pulicity’’ be the American system, surely it is a model 
we should avoid—not to say flee. 
the allusion to another insect quite as busy, but not so favourably 


regarded. 


The blacksmiths of Dundee have struck for higher wages. 
also refuse to strike until they receive higher wages. 
done? ‘This is a striking situation. 
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THE COMING MAN. 


sy A Mtnon(tgs) Port. 


Tue long-expected Coming Man 
Must be the man, as I surmise, 

Who trial makes of each new plan 
Inventive tradesmen advertise. 


To build his paletdt’s Nrcoux's job, 
His vest is made by famous Jews, 
His nether-man, for sixteen bob, 
Ts thrust into the Sydenham trews. 


The City hat adorns his head, 
The Alpine kid his gloves supplies, 
And Rimmev and Suttana shed 
Rare odours round him as he hies. 


A paper-collar—bought perchance 

Of Gratneer—decks his manly throat. 
His smooth Eureka's white expanse 

Will GLenrige.p’s snowy starch denote. 


Sanoster shall shield hia wardrobe prime 
From showers, else drenching to the skin. 
Benson shall measure out his time, 
And Marvin Brotuens shear his chin. 


No bulging bunions shall he greet; 
Nor with their irritating roots 

Shall corns disfigure his ‘ poor feet’’— 
Because he has tried Guunpy’s boots. 


In Cuvusp’s rare locks shall curl his hair— 
His voice be pitched in Braman’s key; 
And Epps his cocoa shall prepare, 
And Loyset percolate his tea. 


The London dinner he will try, 

Where half-a-crown opes plenty’s horn. 
He'll take the sauce of Lazenny, 

And drink the sherry of Cremorne. 


And when the pills of Hentoway 
Recruit his health, yet leave him weak, 
Du Barky’s Revalenta may | 
Restore the roses to his cheek. 


He’ll marry—if I do not err— 
“A SINGLE LADY, who desires 
To keep house fora WIDOWER, 
And home, not salary requires.’’* 


When they’re united hand in hand, 
For honeymoon he'll places book, 

For some three weeks’ excursion planned 
By enterprising Mr. Coox. 


To furnish, he'll to Marre go. 

And he’ll in bels from Hgau’s enjoy 
Unbroken sleep, whose every foe 

Great TweLvetxezezs shall for him destroy. 


And when arrives the fatal day, 
And he expires, as mortals must, 
A Necropolitan Co. shall lay 
In Woking’s shades his envied dust. f 


ee eee 
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A rent eet . 
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A Bee that has flown away. | 





In speaking of the necessity of 


The omission of a little *“*b”’ turns 


ie 
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Strange Paradox. 
They 
What is to be 
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TO BE BROOKED. 


Elderly Girl at Piano (singing “ The Brook’’):—“ Men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever—ever—lI go on for ever.” 
Charley (to fair cousin) :—“ Ir THAT'S THE CASE, I SHALL BE ONB OF THE MEN THAT GO!” 


— a ee ee oe a —_---- 


WHITECHAPEL RELIEF. 
A Parody of “‘ Bendemeer’’ by one who would “ crush’em there.” 
By the Whifechapel-road stands a house for relief, 
And paupers are starving there all the year long, 


On dollies of bread and five ounces of beef, 
And tea that is neither too sweet nor too strong. 








That house and its paupers I never forget, 
And oft when alone in the gloom of the year, 
I think are the paupers a-starving there yet 
On their dollies of bread and their Apam’s pale beer ? 


Ah! the poor that were there in my time “ did a croak,” 
Yet others arrived ere the last ones were dead, 

And hundreds I fear are still starving on toke, 
That gift to the wretched which guardians call bread. 








Ad Captandum. 


We observe that the Chief Baron has been presiding at the soirce 
of the Photographic Society, of which he is the President. We are 
glad to see his lordship occasionally varies his judicial duty of putting 
on the black cap by taking off the brass one. It is almost a pity he 
does not carry his camera into court. A few portraits of barristers as 
they pene se the prosecution or defence—might cure those gentle- 
men of some absurdities. There would be iio necessity for “fixing” 
the pictures—so that the counsel need not be retained, which would 
make the process much cheaper. 





LOOK ALWAYS ON THE SUXNY SIDR. 
An Irish philosopher declares that the sun is the real “ source of 
daylight’’ to him, for whenever he sees it rising over a stream it re- 
minds him of “ Dawny-brook.”’ 





(Bis.) 





Give a Dog a Bad name. 


Tue truth of the old saw, “give a dog a bad name, and hang him’”’ 
—as high as Haman, has recently been illustrated by a namesake of 
the eminent Oriental. A letter has been addressed to several of the 
papers, dated from the Turkish Bath, Jermynr-street, and signed, 
‘“¢‘ Haman Situ, Superintendent.” ‘This person, who appears to have 
b-en happily selected for the post, as peculiarly suited to adapt the 
Eastern luxuries of Haman, the Oriental, to the tastes of Situ, the 
Briton, knows very little about hydrophobia, for he alleges as a reason 
for getting a gratuitous puff of the baths the fact that, “the time of 
the year is approaching when cases of hydrophobia are most pre- 
valent ’—evidently alluding to the Dog Days, which ignorance always 
associates with canine lunacy instead of the canine star, Sirius. It so 
happens—and Haman Smith Errenpt, Esquine, ought to be glud to 
learn it, as he will get two mentions of his baths this year instead of 
coe hydrophobia is rather less than more prevalent during hot 
weather. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 
By an EconomicaL Hovsewire. 


** Coats will be soon exhausted,”’ say 
Some folks:—and I don’t doubt ’em; 
But let them slowly burn away,— 
Don’t make a stir about ’em. 


ee 


Utah-ly Absurd. 


Ma. Herwortn Drxon is about to visit Utah and Salt Lake. We 
shall now have really valuable evidence as to the authenticity and 
merits of the Book of Mormon. The known impartiality and honesty 
of the Atheneum criticism will ensure us a fair review of it a3 4 
literary performance, and as to its genuineness no one ought to know 
better than the author of the Defence of Bacon how the whole hog ¢4” 
be gone in cooking authorities. 
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OUT! 


(BUT IT WAS THE UNDERHAND BOWLING THAT DID IT.) 
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MRS. BROWN GOES TO A PIC-NIC. 


I'm sure whatever pleasure parties can find in ’em I can't think, as 
ig nothing but trouble and worret, with no satisfaction, and as to doin’ 
you good, all the good it s done me is lumbago as has crippled me. I 
was always agin that pic-nic from the first moment as it was breeched, | 
as the sayin’ is, for Brown he’s got that thick with them Matrpys at 
the “ Blue Lion,” as he ain’t never happy away from their place, and | 
comes home full of their rubbishing yic-nic, as he said as I must go to. | 
I’m sure I don’t know whatever pic-nic means except it’s the French | 
for settin’ on the grass with your plate on your lap and gettin’ your | 
meals reg’ lar uncomfortable, as may be French ways but don’t suit me. 

Mrs. Matty, she come in a-flying the next mornin’ to me, and | 
says, ‘Murs. Brown, mum, ain’t itagreeable?’ I says, “‘ That's asit 
may turn out.” 

“Yes,” says she, “and what will you provide? for we shall be 
eighteen.” I says “‘ I’m not a-goin’ to provide for eighteen.” 

«In course not,” says she, “‘ but only your portion, as the drink will 
fall on Mattsy, nat’rally.”” ‘ Yes,” I says, thinkin’ as many.a true 
word’s spoke in jest, so I says, “As far as a weal-and-ham pie. goes 
I’ve no objections.” 

“Well,” she says, “alittle pastry perhaps.” She's got a carneyin’ 
way with her as don’t take me in, but I give way so far as puffs:was 
concerned. I don't think as ever I felt a more impressive night for 
’eat than the one afore that pic-nic. . 

I says to Brown, “I feels thunder in my head,” and my feet was 
nothing but constant throbs, so I was pretty sure as a change was 
a-comin’. It was agreed as me and Mrs. Matrtsy was to go in their 
shay, as is only two wheels and painted yaller, and young Mautrsy was 
to drive, through bein’ thin. 

I can t say as I fanoied that shay from the fust, as I had:no end of 
trouble to get into through the foot iron bein’ that high upsas I 
couldn’t get my foot up to without a struggle with all their pushin'vat 
me. Mus. Matrsy, she was figged out with a wail a-flyin’ from her 
bonnet as would keep a-cross my face a-flappin’ till it made me that 
wild as I could a-tore it off her head. 

She’s what they calls a fine woman, though full short, and she’d put 
on a gownd as was that tight for her as I could hear by the way she 
was wheezing, a-settin’ beside me. She may be a fine woman but not 
a pretty one, as a nose all broke out don't suita pink gauze bonnet in 
my opinion, and the false ’air that woman had on would pretty nigh 
have stuffed a mattrass. Her daughters is three stuck-up hidjots as ‘ats 
didn’t set off, and they’rethem squat figgers as don’t do for white muslin’. 

Young Matrsy can’t drive no more than nothin’, and let that ’orse 
go all over the place, and of all the jolty things as ever I rode in it 
was that shay; and I thought as we never should get to the place, as 
I don't remember the name on, but was all trees out Sydenham way, 
leastways we could see the Cristians Pullis not far off, though some 
did say it were four miles. I was that cramped a-setting so long in 
that ier that walk I couldn’t for ever so long arter we was there, so 
set on the edge of a fallen tree, a-lookin’ on, while them Ma.tsy 
gals and their ma was a-orderin’ the wittles about. 

There was a wind that wiolent as wouldn’t suffer the table-cloth to 
be laid fur ever so long, as large stones kep’ under at last, and when 
they come to unpack the things if they hadn't forgot the knives and 
forks. There wasn’t no want of food, but I was cut to the ’art for to 
see my pie as they'd packed agin a green-gooseberry as had broke into 
one another and wasn't eatable. 

was a noble ’am and a bit of beef, but, however, to cut em 
was the pint, and as to liquor there was lots, to say nothing of lobsters 
and sallid. We was kep’ waitin’ ever so long while they sent to the 
nearest public for knives and forks as they wouldn’t lend without 
liquor bein’ bought as we didn’t want. 

_I was hurt when I heerd Mrs. Mattry say as my pie had better be 
given to some tramps as was a lookin’ on, for it was full of lovely 
jelly as the gooseberry juice had spiled through carelessness, and if the 
man as was ’elpin’ didn't set on my puffs. I didn’t much enjoy my 
meal, for I never can eat off my lap, and the way I kep’ droppin’ 

gs down me was aggrawatin’ with new ribbons. 

Tt-was a large party, certainly, but not what I calls a agreeable one, 
the most part bein’ unbeknown, and law bless you they was all a- 

in’ up their noses at one another. 
_ There was the Kixkmans as wouldn’t speak to the CHANDLIS’s, a8 is 
in the pork-butcher line, because old Kixman was in the Excise, and 
asto them Marry gals the way they went on with them young | 
-ERTONS nobody wouldn’t believe as didn’t witness to. | 
hen dinner was over they got a-rompin’ and a-playin’ games | 
8 don’t suit me, co I set a-takin’ a little something ’ot with old Mr. 

ERKINS, as was in the Italian warehouse line, as is a old friend of | 
mine, and know'd his good lady, as he’s buried this seven year, and | 
a8 @ married daughter as is never well, but may make old bones yet, 
as I’ve know’d the sickliest do. | 

y was put out with them young WENABLES boys, as come | 
and put paper pigtails up Mr. Perxrss's coat, and let off a cracker at 
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the end, as made me and him both jump up simultanous, as the sxyin’ 
is, and come together such a crash as bioke my glass and spilt all the 
liquor, as ruined my gownd and deluged his shirt-frill. 

Well, I see as he was put out, but didn’t think as he was meditatin’ 
no wengeance, as the sayin’ is, though when we was set down agin he 
seemed not for to attend to what I was a-sayin’, and all of a sudden 
he ups with his stick and give that Jos WENaABLEs such a blow across 
the chest as doubled him up. There was a row, for Jor swore he 
wasn't a-goin’ to do nothin’, whilst old Perkins said as ho saw him 
a-comin’ behind him with more of his tricks. Jest as they was 
pacified I heard a shriek as made me jump, and there was ‘Liza 
Ma.tny took asterikal through young ELierton, as had been 
a-walkin’ with her, a-takin’ up with Jane Simpson. The way as that 
gal flew at poor Janz was downright disgraceful, as I says to her 
mother, and if she didn’t turn on me like a baited bear. So I went 
for a walk, and goes into a field for peace and quict a-gatherin’ butter- 
cups, as is my delight, when all of a sudden | heard a snuffin’ sound 
near me, looks round, and if there wasn’t a bull a-stampin’ and 
beginnin’ t4 roar. 

“Qh!” says I, “my friend, you ain't in no chaffin’ humour, I can 
see.”” So I tukes up my gownd and sets off a-runnin’ like mad. The 
bull he gives a thunderin’ roar and comes arter me. If any one had 
told me I could ’ave run so fust, I never would ’ave believed 'em, for 

‘Tim sure I-went like the wind, and got through the gate just in time, 

bat:couldn’t stop myself sudden, and that’s how it were as I pitched 

Amamong the tea-things as:was just laid. It's a mercy as I didn't cut 
“myself with them cups and saucers, as I only broke three,and @ bread- 
and-butter plate, as made Mus. Maursy forget herself. 

‘Well, someon ’em had come in:a omblibus, as had brought the 
ewittles.on the topas was standin’ there. So I sets myself down on 
the bottom step: a-takin’ of:my tea, not thinkin’ about the osses bein’ 
to, when one of them young’Wenas_es jumps up behind me and bangs 
the door. Of course the.animals- started, and off I was like a shot, 
down on my back and all my tea in my bosom. Idon’t think as ever 
I was so angry, and even Mrs. Matty took my part, for I was that , 
shook as it was a good while afore I come to, and had hot brandy- 
and-water for to recover me. 

Not as I wished Mr. Wenastzs to take the whip to that boy as he 
did, till his ’owlins was awful and quite spilt the party. Notas we 
could have stopped, for it began to rain frightful, and there wasn't 
no shelter to that shay of Mattsy’s, as Mus. Maitsy was a deal too 
artful to come home in herself, but put me in with old Perkins, as 
was inebriated, and that young Mattsy was decided sprung, and 
what with the ’orse a-runnin’ away, and ’avin’ to keep old Perkins 
from pitchin’ out, and ’oldin’ on for life myself, with the rain a deluge, 
and thunder and lightnin’, I never had such a ride, as the police put 
a stop to in the Cumberwell-road, and sent me ’ome in a cab, as l’m 
sure why it didn’t bring on a brain fever I can’t think, but all I got 
to say is no more pic-nics for me; and the less I has of them Marrsys 
the better I shall be pleased. 
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WAITING! 


“‘Ou, come! oh, come!’’ the mother prayed, 
And hushed her babe, “let me behold 

Once more thy stately form, arrayed | 
Like autumn-woods.in green and gold! 


‘“‘T see thy brethren come and go; 
Thy peers in stature, and in hue 

Thy rivals. Some, like monarchs, glow 
With richest purple; some are blue 


“ As skies that tempt the swallow back, 
Or red as seen o'er wintry seas, 

The star of storm, or barred with black 
And yellow, like the April bees. 


“They come and go. I heed not, I. 
Yet others hail their coming; cling 

All trustful to their side, and tly 
Safe in their gentle piloting, 

‘To happy homes on heath or hill, 
By park or river. Still [ wait 

And peer into the darkness ; still 
Thou com’st not,—I am desolate. 


‘‘Hush! hark! I see a towering form 
From the dim distance slowly rolled, 
It rocks like lilies in a storm, 
And, oh! its hues are green and gold! 


‘‘TIt comes! it comes! Ah! rest is sweet, 
And there is rest, my babe, for us.”’ 

She ceased, as at her very feet 
Stopped the St. John’s V/ood Omnibus. 
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MAKING THEM LOOK SHEEPISH. 


CAROLINA. 


Mra bella Carnotrma, 
Very likely I shall find 
Soon another signorina, 
Better suited to my mind. 
Though you say our hearts must sever, 
Though I hint at broken ties, 
You will hold me fast for ever, 
With your everlasting eyes. 


You will find, formosa cara, 
If you'll take the pains to try, 
Many a better man and far a 
Richer City snob than I. 
Though the past you try to smother, 
Saying truly we must part, 
Dearest, you may find another— 
Never such a taithful heart. 





Life may be a dark December 
Through the long on coming years, 
When your folly I remember, 
My poor eyes may fill with tears. 
You may drown my heart with sorrow 
When I think that you could blame, 
Break another heart to-morrow, 
I shall ever be the same. 


When I dream of love mistaken 
When my evening lamp is lit, 
When I feel I am forsaken, 
When disconsolate I sit. 
When I hear your “ Never! never!” 
I may wish we’d never met. 
Dearest! play the fool for ever,— 
You will be unhappy yet! 


Waiter (shouting down pipe):—‘‘Now THEN, WHEN ARE THEM PEAS COMING FOR THESE 


TWO LAMBS ?”’ 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE 


NICHOLAS IN THE TENTED FIELD. 
Beroravia, 20th June, 1866. 


My pear Youno Frienn,—From the title of my present country- 
bution it will probably occur to many of your readers (than whom 

rhaps a more respectable lot, if you take em all around, though a 
ittle credulous) that Nicnoias, sniffing the battle from afar off, have 
been sent away to foreign parts as your War Correspondent. Such, 
sir, is not the fact; and if you imagine that a man at his period is 
likely to risk his life amongst a set of Prooshans, nut to speak of 
a on a red flannel shirt along of Genera GAkRYRAWLDI, you 
on't know much of my real character, which is averse from blood-: 
shed, though the Prophet has never yet turned his back before any 
man of my own age and weight. Nicuotas, sir, uses the term, 
“Tented Field,” as a playful signaname for Lorv’s cricket-ground, 
where the old man have been recognised this week by many of 
Britain's aristocracy. Loxp, how the times do alter, to be sure! 
Why, sir, it seems only yesterday since he was himself a professional 
bowler down at Biggleswade, and may some day send you a few lines 
of his recollections as such, his sympathies at that time being with 
men of his own tempory statiun. But now, Mr. Editor, give me 
Birth and Breeding, and may yet become a member of the M.C.C. 
himself. 

The match, as you may perhaps ccllect, was between Oxford and 
Cambridge, and it ended exactly as your Prophet foresaw all day. 

I know my faults,.as well as you or any man, but Nicnoxas in 
regard to that exciting contest may fearlessly lay claim to the merit 
of the strictest impartiality. You will probably be su: prised to hear 
that the Prophet was not educated neither at Cambridge nor yet at 
Oxford, though he have often been mistook for a University man by 
gents as was a little on, and if he had any offspring would certainly 
send him to the banks of Cam or Iris, regardless of expense. The 
early culture of Nicuo.as was chiefly conducted of a Sunday, and the 
only thing as I can honestly say in its favour 1s that it was almost 
entirely of an eleemosynary character, through circumstances puinful 
to recall. It was only in later years the Prophet really got fly to the 
Classics, than whom I am sure a more amusing author than Hoxatio 
Fraccus, though sometimes a little indelicate. Ah, well; nune vino 
pellite euras ! (Please see as this is put with the right authorgraphy, 
which I have copied it out with my own hand, and it means, as you 
may perhaps have heard, “ let us have a glass of sherry wine.” 


a 
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“ But to our tale!""—quotation; G. P. R. James. 

The noble uncertainty of the game, my dear young friend, was never 
more beautifully illustrated. Oxford goes in first, the filthy state of 
the weather being unparalleled in the memory of the oldest barometer, 
and makes—what ?—a paltry 62, such not being greatly in excess of 
the Prophet's own period; Cambridge follows, and tots up 128, 
doubling them, Sir,—positively doubling them! Well mayest ye 
shout, my stalwart young Cantabonians! The eye of Nicnotas is a- 
gazing on you, and a smile irradiates his cheerful old mugas he marks 
ye gamble on the green. o 

But look, Sir, at the Second Innings-—look at Tuesday’s play? 171 
did the children of Isis accumulate, and Cambridge had to go in 
for 105 to tie, 106 to win. ‘They'll do it easy, old ’un !”’ says one of 
Britain’s aristocracy to the old Prophet; but what was the Prophet's 
answer? ‘ Wait!” said that good and gifted vaticinator ; “ Wait, and 
you will see !”’ 

Sir, he waited and he saw. In vain were the efforts of Mr. WINTER 
(a credit to Westminster School is Mr. W., and I drink his jolly good 
health!) and of Mr. Asuizy Watxer, than whom perhaps a gentle- 
man with a better idea of forward-play never handled a bat, and here 
is his good health, the Prophet not liking to show more favour to one 
young gentleman than another. In vain was the Honovunran ze 5. G. 
Lyrre.ton, though promising to be as tall as his elder brother, if he 
doesn’t smoke too much, which here is hoping as he will not do. Ah, 
Sir, the excitement when the two last men were in, such being Mr. 
WeriGueLt and the Honovuraste F. G. Petnam, to both of whom I 
will now partake of a friendly glass. ‘ Only 16 to tie wanted now, 
governor,” says a swell to Nicnonas, and almost before the words 
(possibly too familiar) were out of his mouth, the Hon. F. G. hits her 
away fur four, clean and clear. “Only 12 now!” 

“* Wait and see,” answered the old man, imperturbable as ever, 
the very next moment down goes the honourable gent’s wicket, 
bowled slick by Mr. Fettowes, than whom I never drank to any one 


and 


with greater pleasure. Never mind, ye gallant Cantabonians! Better 
luck next time! Ye struggled nobly, and after all _ 
“ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Nicolas !”’ 
NICHOLAS. 


P.S.—Owen JonEs is going to illustrate my “ Knurr and Spell ”’ 
with arabesques. 


WueEn isa guinea not a guinea? When it’s one pound won—at 
whist! 
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A NEW BALLAD. | 

| Mr. Epttror,—I begin with a proposition : 
“ There is much latent beauty in the household ballads that cheer. | 
| put not inebriate the leisure of our labouring poor.” 
Now I go on to an allegory: | 
“ Australian gold in its pristine condition is embedded in plebeian | 
quartz, at least, it is associated in some way with it, and I am nota | 
geologist. ’ | 
| Good! 
| Now, notwithstanding that its first appearance in its intimate as- 
sociation with quartz (which is Old Red Sandstone, or Mica Schist, or 
Porphyry, or Albert Rock or something of the kind—I am no geologist) | 
is unseeractive, yet in its refined condition, it is an extremely popular | 
mineral. | 
You will ask whither does all this tend? I will tell you. To this: | 
Two verses of an elevated and deodorized edition of a pretty ballad, 
still popular with the simple shepherds that tend their flocks on the | 
grassy slopes of Ben Holborn. | 


° UPON THE SHORE. | 
For many a day through brake and glade, | 
I’ve tracked the footsteps of a maid 








When first I happed that maid to meet, 
A brooklet laved her tiny feet, 
Upon—upon the shore! 
Oh, Puaseg, would I were with thee, 
However poor our home might be! 


Gay ribbons bound her golden hair,? 
Rich sandals made her feet, so fair, 
Safe from the brine-soaked shore ; 
| Encircling Puase’s dainty waist, 
Were fairy robes of faultless taste, 
That floated o’er the shore. 
Oh, Puaezeg, would I were with thee, 
However poor our home might be! 
Sir, yours, R. Dirrty. 


Pedestrianism Extraordinary. 


At the City Grounds, a week or so since, some extraordinary 
running took place. Although there was an unusual number of 
entrances for some of the principal events, little interest was taken, the 
acceptances being limited. ‘lhe ‘“‘Over-hand Journey”’ feat (which 
was first on the card) proved a great failure, and caused considerable | 


disappointment to those who had invesved heavily. 
Very Likely. 

‘ Tue Carlow Sentinel reports an inquest on a girl, the verdict being 

that she died from eating orange-peel. The Orange has caused many 

dangerous disorders in Ireland ; and we know the Pret did not agree | 

with the people, in fact it is not considered wholesome in England. 

But we never expected such fatal effects. | 
! 





Genus irritabile. | 


Weare a little tickled (not with a straw, but a bristle,) at the fol- 
lowing remarks of a cotemporary :— 

“Our attention has been directed to what are called Paustrepton brushes, which 
are made of mineralised i: dia rubber, set with hair, and are especially recommended 
as flesh-brushes, on account of their capability of adaptation to the irregular sur- 
faces of the skin. We have not been able to form an opinion of their value from 
actual experience, but in theory the idea seems likely to succeed.” 


The inability to form an opinion, where an experiment seems so simple 
= easy, is amusing; but we suppose the writer hadn’t any skin about 











Euclid logically refuted. ! 
By oun own WINDMILL. 
“* Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to one another.” | 
My temper is equal, to a certain extent. A certain extent is equal 
oo nents four miles. Therefore, my temper is equal to twenty-four 
miles. But it isn’t: for it’s a good deal shorter than that. 


“* The.whole és greater than the part.” ; 
Ask Mr. Kean. He’ll tell you that any part he plays is greater 


Who dwells upon the shore.! : 


_ style of drawing is remarkably so. 


| of the hobble. 











TO A FRIEND IN TOWN. 


By a Country Catuttivs. 


You, my friend, in city pent, 
Write, in tones of discontent, 
‘That you do—or you'll be shot— 
Envy me my rural lot,’”’ 

And minutely then jot down 

All that worries you in iown. 


Friend, of envious thoughts beware, 
Life is never frie from care ; 

Though who treads the crowded streets 
Troubles at each turning meets,— 
Care, with obstinate effront’ry, 
Follows one into the country. 

Not alone in postal district 

Life by disappointment is trick’d. 


“Your tormentors, Brown and Jonzs, 
Wear the flesh from off your bones’’— 
Which, interpreted, but means 

Snails and slugs devour my beans, 
Tis not every night one can turn 

Out to hunt them with a lantern. 


“‘SmitH your smartest things will bone, 
And repeats them as his own ’’— 

Well, to thievish birds I cry, 
“Sparrow, be a passer-by!”’ 

In my cherries I delight— 

Blackbirds wid/ draw bills at sight! 


**Sroxes your poems has reviewed 
In a way unfair and rude’’— 
Well, a jackass, t’other day, 
Happening to pass my way, 

O’er my paling thrust his nose— 


For a thistle took my rose! ! 


But you'll say—for you've some sense— 
That I have a recompense, 

That my joys outweigh by far 

The vexations that there are. 

Ah, my friend, remember this— 

Ne’er unmixed is human bliss! 

If you have for days together 

Nice dry sunny summer weather, 
Grassplots crack, and flow’r-beds harden, 
You must water all the garden!— 
Breezes from the balmy south 

Oft blow chafers in your mouth! 





Answers to Correspondents. 


E.Lco.—Your paragraph looks like an attempt to puff your own peram- 
bulator—or perhaps we should say paddle your own canoe—and we must 


therefore double it up. ; 
TimoTHY SHORTSHANKS is below the standard, and so cannot be admitted 


as a recruit into our columns. ; 
M. F. M., Cork.—Rejected MSS., which are not accompanied by a 

stamped directed cover, or a request that they may be left ut this office to be | 

called for, are consigned to the waste-p»per basket. If writers will not take 
these precautious for their own MSS. they can hardly expect us to do so. 





Puitos.—O fie! ‘ 


E. C., Kennington.—It does violins to our feelings to reject ‘“‘ Ye Fyddle,”’ 
but it really is hardly screwed up to our pitch, though very fair. 
R. H., Soeeeiaeak. Mile-end.—The ideas are not original, but the 
If you want to pass stolen goodson | 
us you should pay our memory a better compliment and not crib from our | 
own back numbers. 
SInGLE Erg.—Clearly not an evil eye, from the absence of spell-ing. 
W. P., Lewisham.—A parody on ‘‘ The Last Rose” is not appropriate 
in the case of the late fight (?) for the Championsbip, for the latter did not 


| come to a blow, while the former was overblown. 


A JonpBiInG CLERK.—After losing your pocket-book it was unwise to lose 
our time in writing lame verses about it, as they wouldn’t get you out 


T. F., Maidstone.—Your ‘‘ London, Chatham, and Dever’’ lines are long 


than the whole of the performance. (N.B.—This is not exactly logic, 


| enough for their subject, but do not run smootbly. 





but itisa Kean perception.) Declined with thanks—J. T. (Ada Cuingtg i, :- os eres tl 
: sin-i . W. R., Dalston; A. G. H., Lawrence-lane ; aba the Destroyer ; 

1 I have substitnted “shore” for “strand” (the last word of the refrvin in the | J ’ mn 5 ’ . p ; 

igi fe si : in the word (lengthened out | J. R.; An English Volunteer; S. W. G., Harrow; R. H., Mile-end ; 
inte rape because there i. a musical melancholy calieny with the despairing tone of | W, G. T.; J. L.; R. W. Clement's-inn; A. D., Hatton-garden; 


into “‘sh-o-0-0-9-re’’) which is evidently in harmony wit . 
the longing lover. ) y Titinaaie M. W., John-strect; H. B., Westminster; H. B.; Canonbury-road ; 


| F. M. 
* I have had to modify this line and the next very considerably. ‘fliculty in | Attic Sal; S. S. L., Poole; W. M , Queen-street; H. G. C., Stoke-on- 
ieee tan, ot knickerboskere”” are fall of ranged bese} com. the wee | S | Trent; C. H. R., Grove-street ; An Admirer of Fun, Hastings; A Constant 


accommodating them to the refined tone which (I bope q : 
the form in which I present it to the readers of your immortal work. | Reader ; J.L., Tu greer. 
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A FISH DINNER. 
may’st have been), 


“ Suave of Brtima!” said I, “ (whoever 

f the thou hadst to for ‘s penny 
half as sweet of fish as this, I trust thy undertakers put 

> dom Sans 
! my dear ; Was it any wonder that the skull of so 
amell strong? But to think that Sir 
in silver armour—that Master 
and Goopman Mu uz, of the scarlet 

fter death ! 


Pie ‘fish—and I am ye rmemge be 
indeed, a proof superiority of man that 
ruminate before eating, whereas the cow, oe uninventive 


I had thrid my way among ropes and baskets, smacks 

« which furm the chain between man 

arrived at the hostelry where the har- 
oa Penn the shallows—are spread for the human race. 

on ore at the long table; “salmon will do 

F “ And I did begin with it, touching lightly 

palate a refresher as to the flavour of 


feast is no better than enough, 
s the waiter remove my plate. 


let 
lo! there came another course— 
among other finny delicacies, there 


Now, eels—But at any rate I was only helped twice; and as for the 
merely tasted them out of curiosity. “At all 
events,” I consoled myself, “ there is nothing to come but cheese.”’ 
Man is but a fallible creature, after all. Nothing to come but 
cheese ? You cannot, by the most ingenious logic, prove that white- 
bait is cheese. And the next course was whitebait. 
porenene me—though it be mute—to 
BLIOGABALUs (who, I don't believe, 
ever had an altar)—it would be a whitebait. 


i it 
Sabion beg 
muy 

iF yt ete 
f [ i 


& 
i 
Ef 
é 


says the Porr Turrer. Then 


—— 


h. 
Punch whitebait. What! another course ? 
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But why strive to enumerate the wild career of the smooth and the 
scaly, the acanthopterygii and malacopterygii and plectognathi, the 
representatives of all the classes, sub-clagses, orders, sub-orders, and 
families, of fresh and salt water? Such a task might stagger Mx. 
Franx Buck.anp is his water-proof boots, up to his waist in a stream, 
hunting for ova. 

1n truth, I don’t clearly remember the names of the fishes and 
dishes ; but there was as good a joint as ever swam in the sea, as a 
piece de résistance; but, long before we arrived at that, my humble 
capacities had to own themselves beaten. | ; 

‘“‘ By all the flocks of Prorzus,” said I, “‘ from the sportive whale 
up to the lordly sprat and the aristocratic stickleback—I have dined! 
And it was time ; for it was seven, and I had reached Billingsgate at 
half-past three. If a man cannot satisfy his hunger in that time, he 
must be an alderman at least. 

Seven o'clock! And I hadn’t seen The Corsican Brothers. There was 
ample time to get there if I walked; but I had dined on fish, and fish 
never walk. I felt it due to my benefactors to take a cab. 

“ Drive me,” I said to the occupant of the box, “drive me to the 
Lyceum.” And I added, as I fl myself back on the cushions in 
the full consciousness of having done my duty, ‘ Whip me the cab- 
horse that cannot take me from here to Wellington-street in half-an- 
hour!” 


All on the Square. 


Some one proposes that the Royal Academy should adopt the plan 
in practice at the Exposition des Beaux Arts in Paris, namely, re-ar- 
range all the pictures when the season of exhibition is half over. 
This is not a bad idea, and the Academicians wouldn’t have any cause 
to complain, for the exhibition would be twice as popular when their 
works were out of sight, so that they would obtain that solid advan- 
tage, in increased profits, which, it is evident from the way in which 
shey conduct their affairs, they care more for than the interests of 

ritish art. 


NOTICE.—JIn accordance with the promise made at the commencement 
of the New Series, “ Fun’ now contains, each week, 


AN ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 


Commons, 
E.C.—Saturday, June 30, 186f. 
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| Cotow Calh. 
| By THE SAUNTERER IN Socorerty. 


IXTY years have the Licensed Vie- 
tuallers supported their school, and 
for the sixtieth time they held their 
dinner on Wednesday last. The 
Crystal Palace, one of the jolliest 
places to dine, at anywhero within 
miles of town was, selected for the 
rendezvous; and a muster of nearly 
two thousand gathered to do justice 
to the feast, and charity to the 
children of their less fortunate 
brethren. The subscription list was 
a large one, the speeches not too 
long, and the weather delightful— 
what more was there to desire? 
But I ought not to forget to adda 
word or two in favour of the schools, 
which are admirably managed, and 
conducted on no niggardly system. 
The best testimony to their value is 
to be found in the fact that “they 
have brought up many individuals 
who now hold responsible and lucra- 


whom have since become benefactors 


their helpless youth.” 
Tue Ministry goes eut, and Lorp 


Cabinet. Well, it is time the Con- 
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| 
| 
| 
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ment, but rumour is strong on the point of a coalition. The Tories, 
it is said, will be called on to remember the grotto, and reward the 
Adullamites who were their hoisters into power. I hope this is not 
the case for several reasons. ‘I‘here are not many prizes to be given 
away, and what there are should go to the tried supporters of the party 
who have adhered to it through good and evil report, not to the 
deserters from the opposite camp. Besides, I believe firmly the only 
result of such a combined Ministry will he to bring in, before long, a 
Government of which Joun Bricut will be a prominent member—and 
I don’t think J. B. would be desirable in that capacity. 

I am extremely sorry that public feeling should have adopted so 
very decided a tone against Lorp Excuo at the Volunteer Review, 
though he has at times been injudicious enough to mix up politics and 
his corps in the House. However, the working-classes are not agi- 
tating more violently for the Reform which isto admit them than the 
middlo classes did in the old days. What are they todo? If they 
are patient and hopeful they are called “apathetic.” If they are 
demonstrative they are “a brutal mob.” I have some experience of 
the working classes, and have known (owing, perhaps, to my low 
tastes) a good many working men, and I consider them superior to 
many of the middle class, more fit for political power and likely to use 
it to better purpose. That, if you please, is my epitaph on the defunct 
Reform Bill. 

Now that the Liberals are in opposition we may expect some very 
desirable measures to be passed. Chief amongst themI trust will be a 
remodelling of the Poor Law, and the abrogation of Poor Law Inspec- 
tors. Government Inspectors are proverbially easy to be hoodwinked, 
and Mr. Farnati is unfortunately no exception to the rule. Like 
other Government functionaries, he cannot cure himself of the idea 
that somebody ought to do his work for him, and is very much 
aggrieved if found fault with for not doing it himself. ‘The whole of 
our Poor Law is rotten and bad at the core; no patching will mend it. 

€ must have a clean sweep of it and its abuses. 

HERE is an interesting article in the Life Boat upon ballasting small 
craft—a subject suggested by the loss of the Worcester cadets. ‘The 
Paper should be read by everyone at this time of the year when so 
many go out for a sail. To put the suggestions it contains as briefly 
48 possible :—the common objection to ballast is that it sinks a cap- 
sized boat. By using wooden ballast—fir spars laid in the bottom of 
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tive positions, and not a few of 


of the friendly roof that sheltered 


Derby is called on to construct a 


servatives had another turn at the 
wheel, though I wish the sky were 
clearer in the offing, for the party 

= is likely to support Austria; and 
though public feeling is with Austria 
A ; as far as Prussia is concerned, no 
true Englishman wishes it success 

against Italy. Weshall all be glad to see the young kingdom taking 
its own, and Venetia, at last, freed from foreign thraldom. As I write 
there is nothing certain known about the formation of the new govern- 
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the boat, for instance—this objection is removed. The timber, while 
giving enough weight to keep the centre of gravity below the centre 
of motion, does not weigh the craft down when upset, but, on the con- 
trary, adds to her buoyancy. This is simple enough, as all useful 


discoveries are! 


















































NEWS FOR THE NURSERIES. 

Ovr notice has been drawn to a periodical entitled The Infant's 
Magazine; but as our notice only reached as far as the title we have 
still to guess what kind of intellectual pap is administered by this 
monthly adviser—wo had nearly said monthly nurse—to the tenants 
of the cradle. Probably it embraces metaphysical, social, and his- 
torical essays, combined with dramatic and musical critiques—treated 
in the following familiar style :— 

Essay, 1.—Tue Merarpnystcat. 


Once upon a time a naughty bishop said that there was no such 
thing as Matter. Only think of that! But somebody pinched him 
and he cried. Serve him right. 

Another man called Kant said that wo could see nothing beyond 
the limits of our own mind; but he went out of Ais, and then he saw 
what a stupid he had been.* 

A thoughtful Scotch person who lives in Chelsea calls people his 
‘forlorn brothers.” Just fancy what a lot of silver mugs he has.to 
buy for his forlorn nephews and nieces. 

Essay 2.—Tur Socrat. 


The child is father to the man, and ought consequently to give his 
son an example of behaviour. He should never let his angry passions 
rise, nor turn fearfully red in the face and roll his eyes wildly in order 
to make folks imagine that he is choking. ‘lhis is in the worst pos- 
sible taste, as nothing shows good breeding so much as calmness and 
self-control. 

There is a tendency in some babies to reject, as beneath notice, all 
attempts that are made to amuse them. ‘this is ungrateful; for an 
infant may surely applaud the representation of a rabbit on the wall 
without pledging himself to the assertion of that rabbit's rev/ity. We 
trust that none of our subscribers are guilty of such ruden:ss as to 
depreciate the labours of those who honestly do all they can to enter- 
tain them. 

Thumbs are not made expressly to be sucked. We cannot under- 
take to say what the specific object of those articles may be, but we 
honestly believe that it is not that! 

Essay 3.—Tue Historica. 


There were no robin-redbreasts at the Tower of London during 
RIcHARD THE T'H1RvD’s reign; so the two princes were denied even the 
melancholy satisfaction of being covered with leaves. One of their 
murderers owned that he regretted what had occurred; but this is 
merely what any gentleman would have said, as a matter of course, 
without reflecting whether it was true or not. We should never—if 
we can conscientiously avoid it—commit an act which may lead to in- 
sincerity ; and we take this to be the moral of the Tower business. 

There is a great point of resemblance between Henry THe Eloutu 
and Bive Bearp. They were both unhappy in their matrimonial 
affairs. Let us hope that our gentle subscribers will not be unhappy 
in their matrimonial affairs. 

Music anp THE DRAMA. 


Let the infantine reader of these remarks procure a little drum and 
strike it with force. The delight expressed by his mother at this 
phenomenon will enable him to realize the sensations felt by all who 
listened on Wednesday last to the performance of Jannhauser. It was 
crushing. Nosegays were violently thrown at the singers; but no 
menaces could induce them to retire. In vain did people clap their 
hands and shout; for that which frightens a bull falls harmlessly on 
a vocalist. 

On Saturday night several men and women painted their faces and 
dressed themselves up at a place called a theatre. Then they came out 
into a large open space and spoke to each other. It was something 
about money, if we recollect rightly. A good many noodles paid 
money to look at them ; but we are happy to state that there were no 
babies present. 

There was another part where they all made believe to be footmen 
and housemaids. One girl was called Kirry, and we fancy that her 
dancing lessons must have made a tidy hole in her wages (ven count- 
ing the perquisites), if she was a rea/ servant, which is more than 
improbable. 

——————————— 

Wuart is the best flower for a doctor to cultivate? Cyclamen 

(sickly men). 





* The incident of Kant’s insanity has escaped previous biographers. 
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SAD ! 


Interested Traveller :—“ Wuo'’s THAT YOUNG LADY IN THE BAR AT YOUR PLACE? SBEMS TO KNOW HER WORK.” 


Intelligent Driver :—‘‘ AH, RIGHT SORT 0’ WOMAN THAT, SIR! 
Interested T. :—“ Not sounpD! Wuy, WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 


Intelligent D. :— Ou, sHE’Ss WERRY BAD WITH SPAVINS, 8HE IS 


Pity SHE AIN’T SOUND!”’ 


'»” 


«But the intelligent fellow only meant spasms. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have jh been inordinately amused by a little volume entitled 
ian of the English Cavaliers, proceeding from the pen of the Rev. J. 
J. Danreit, Perpetual Curate of Langley Fitzure, in Wiltshire. If 
the reverend gentleman’s sermons are at all like his poetry we should 
have no objection to sitting under his pulpit for at least twenty 
minutes, and that, we think, is saying a great deal. On our veracity, 
we do not remember to have met with reading more provocative of 
mirth anywhere else than in our own columns for a very long time. It 
is wonderful to notice the humourous flashes of merriment which 
ene wit can throw upon certain historical passages that had 
hitherto contributed nothing of a joke at all. The Roundheads have 
been admirable butts with every one; but it is something new to find 
oo ee Shale piase—n0t, that Mr. Danity is for a 

scious of the change; on the contrary, we quite believe 
that he his Lays asa series of elaborate ‘Makasenebis laudations ; 
only, re = Danie ong to say so, as he lays himself open 
otherwise to misconception. Of course, it is true enough that all that 
is sublime in song should be, in a certain sense, simple as well ; but it 
doesn’t, by any means, follow that all that is simple is sublime—in- 
deed, at times it may be ridiculous. But Mr. Danze. shall be shown 
as he is at his best, for quotation alone can illustrate our meaning, or 
give an adequate idea of the Perpetual Curate’s muse. The poet has 
compassionately rescued from obscurity a simple “ Parson’s servant, 
Susan Bolke,’’ who made it very hot for a base scoundrel ef a Round- 
head, y Morton, by ru him through with a stable pitch- 
fork; though why he should stand still so long to be stabbed we can- 
not quite see. This is the vivid picture :— 

os ayn Hy - the pitchfork, 
Like another Joan of Are, 


Through the crowd she pressed infuriate, 
Seeking Morton as her mark. 
- - 


Morton’s blood is freely flowing, 
But ’tis vain to thrust or strike, 
Susan keeps him at a distance 
With her long, two-handed pike. 
Still with vigorous blows she probes bim ; 
At his belly, breast, and head, 
Driving hard with double lunges— 
Till he fairly turned and fled.”’ 


We will just ask, in passing, whether Joan or Arc was in the habit of 
brandishing aloft pitchforks? Perhaps Mr. Danre.t, on some future 
occasion, will kindly present us with an additional sketch of this in- 
teresting scene as well. Meanwhile, we must be thankful for what we 
can get. The notions which our clerical bard has on the subject of 
rhyme are quite as curious as those which he has exhibited on that of 
poetical thought. For instance, he cannot rid himself of the idea that 
“dignity” and “majesty,” “aside” and “sighed,” “ascend” and 
*¢ descend,” and other such syllables, make admirable metrical vis-d-v's. 
If Mr. Danre.u entertains these views as to the poetry of rhyme and 
reason, we wonder what he would consider pure “nonsense verses to 


be like ? 





On a Recent Amendment. 


Mrs. Gamp says “ bad ’abits once fell in 
To be shook off entirely declines ;”’ 

Well, ’twas not the first time that DUNKELLIN 
Walked into the enemy’s lines. 


To be Applied Externally. 


A GENTLEMAN writing from America says that the only reason why 
advertisements in the Yankee papers do not contain, as ours do, the 
words “No Irish need apply,” is this,—that the Americans have lons 
since found out that the chief failing of the Irish is a want of appli- 
cation. 
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Kine Borria BunGcaLer Boo 

Was a man-eating African swell; 
His sigh was a hullaballoo, 

His whisper a horrible yell— 

A horrible, horrible yell ! 


Four subjects, and all of them male, 
To Borria doubled the knee, 
They were once on a far larger scale, 
But he’d eaten the balance, you see 
(“ Scale” and “ balance” is punning, you see). 


There was haughty Pisu-Tusu-Poou-Bau, 
There was lumbering Doopir-Dum-Dey, 
Despairing ALaex-a-Dery Aun, 
And good little Toorte-Tum-Tey— 
Exemplary Tootie-Tum-Tey. 


One day there was grief in the crew, 
For they hadn’t a morsel of meat, 

And Borria Buneatze Boo 
Was exclaiming for something to eat— 
“Come, provide me with something to eat!” 


“‘ ALACK-A-Dey, famished I feel ; 
Oh, good little Toortx-Tum-T ry, 
Where on earth shall I look for a meal ? 
For I haven’t no dinner to-day !— 
Not a morsel of dinner to-day ! 


{ “Dear Tootte-Tum, what shall we do ? 
| Come, provide us a meal, or, in truth, 





If you don’t, we shall have to eat you, 
Oh, adorable friend of our youth !— 
Thou belov’d little friend of our youth!” 


And he answered, “ Oh, Buneatrr Boo, 
For a moment I hope you will wait,— 


Is the queen of a neighbouring state— 
A remarkably neighbouring state. 


“ Trepy-Wirrity Toi-THE-Ro1-Loo, 
She would pickle deliciously cold— 

And her four pretty Amazons, too, 
Are enticing, and not very old— 
Twenty-seven is not very old. 
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“There is neat little Tirry-Fo.-Leu, 
There is rollicking TRaL-THE-Rat-Lan, 
There is jocular Waccrty-Wey, 
here is musical Dou-Reu-M1-Fan— 
There’s the nightingale Don-Ren-M1-Fau"”’ 


So the forces of Buncatrr Boo 
Marched forth in a terrible row, 

And the ladies who fought for Quren Loc 
Prepared to encounter the foe— 
This dreadful insatiate foo! 


But they sharpened no weapons at all, 
And they poisoned no arrows—not they! 
They made ready to conquer or fall 
In a totally different way— 
Entirely a different way. 


With a crimson and pearly- white dye 
They endeavoured to make themselves fair, 
With black they encircled each eye, 
And with yellow they painted their hair 
(It was wool, but they thought it was hair). 


And the forces they met in the field :— 
And the men of Kine Borria said, 

‘*¢ Amazonians, immediately yield !”’ 
And their arrows they drew to the head— 
Yes, drew them right up to the head. 


But jocular Waccerty-Wry, 

Ogled Doopie-Dum-Dey (which was wrong), 
And neat little Tirry-Fou-Len, 

Said, “ Doopix-Dvm, you go along ! 

You naughty old dear, go along!” 


And rollicking Trat-THE-Rat-Lau 
Tapped Atack-a-Dery Au with her fan; 
And said musical Don-Rexn-Mi1-F au, 
“‘ Pisu-Tusu, go away, you bad man! 
Go away, you delightful young man !” 


And the Amazons simpered and sighed, 
And they ogled, and giggled, and flushed, 
And they opened their pretty eyes wide, 
And they chuckled, and flirted, and blushed 
(At least, if they could, they’d have blushed). 


But haughty Pisu-Tvsu-Poou-Bau 
Said, “ Atack-a-Dey, what does this mean ?”’ 
And despairing Atack-a-Dry Au 
Said, “They think us uncommonly green ! 
Ha! ha! most uncommonly green!”’ 


Even blundering Doopie-Dum-Dry 
Was insensible quite to their leers, 

And said good little Toottz-Tum-Tery, 
‘“‘Tt’s your blood we desire, pretty dears— 
We have come for our dinners, my dears!”’ 


And the Queén of the Amazons fell 
To Borris BuNGALEE Boo, 

In a mouthful he gulped, with a pe 
Trppy-Wiperity To.-THE-Rot- Loo— 
The pretty Queen Tor-THE-Rot-Loo. 


And haughty Pisu-Tvusu-Poon-Bau 
Eat neat little Trtry-Fo.-Len, 

And despairing ALAck-a-Dey Au 
Eat jocular Waccrety- WEH— 
Little light-hearted Wacorty-Wen. 


And rollicking Trat-THE-Rat-Lau 
Was eaten by Doopir-Dum-Dey, 
And musical Don-Ren-M1-F an 
By good little Tootte-Tum-Trey— 
Exemplary Toot.e-Tum-Tery ! 
a 
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Ir is rumoured that in consequence of his split with a commercial 
relative, NrcHoas will represent the ‘‘ Bored of Trade”’ in the new 
Trppy-Wirriry ToL-THE-Rot-Loo Ministry. 
Rumours are afloat that the Great Seal will be offered to Mr. FRANK 
Buckianp. Preparations have been made for its reception at the 
Zoological Gardens, but as it is amphibious, it may possibly feel more 
at home on Land and Water. _ 

Wuy is a thief with his hand in an empty pocket like a packet 
of Hoxniman’s tea? Because he’s tin-foiled. 
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| THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


By our Own INEFFICIENT. 
thin—ah, wéll! suppose we say the slim—though lean himself hates | 


| Au,"who may tell the struggles of the throng, the thin, the stout, 4 
| the feeble, and the strong, the cool, the choleric, the short, the tall, the | those who lean.on, him ; and fearful rows twixt CHANGs and Anas | 
| fierce, the peaceable—in short, the atu? The fat, commingled with | rise touching sth 

an ugly rush, the crusher hails, who. frees, bim from the crush: the | the strife decline to b 


places—that is tiers and size, while shorter folks | 
rook, and yet the quarrels fain would overlook. 






| 
| 


’ Meantime the crowd, which (so they say) don't wash, thinks no | licly caressed; and)/Brown and Jonzs assembled truly charmed to sce | 

small pumpkins of a general squash. Dowvebkakt. too, astonished at | their Rosryson all fully armed. 

the number, declares the mob his movements quite cu-cumber,—indeed, How dense the crowd! ’Tis difficult to see how gained a space will 

he fears a space so small and narrow may smash his frame and crush | for manoeuvres be. E’en Mayne—and might are powerless to stim | 

his winsome marrow. 7 | the mob, which in its turn oppresses them! Firm stands tie crowd, | 
Enough of vegetable puns! The rest were duly mustered—pub- | and ne’er its courage falters until it hears the jingling of the ha'ters, 
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the clash of armour, and perceives a large body of Hyrse Guards | The course is cleared for the elastic mob is compelled to yield to force. 
coming at the charge. The gallant JonEs Frosh the encoxnter shrinks, | (N.B.—Not bobbies.) Teac | 7 | 
flies to a neighbouring hostelaje and drinks, while, Joun8on whom] At last the Royal Ducal, Chief advanced ; behind, his staff on showy | 
the sudden onset scares, from, off the field his startled children bears, chargers pranced. But who is this amid the proud array who shuns 
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pe es if . ‘ ; & real r wer .. . ‘ . : ry ‘9 ' 
his uniform on such a day? WHO fs Tt ‘Phau bénédth the marshal wet, dry, cold, or warin, een ‘swells Crimean nizght be uniform. 
nose rides his proud charger in civilian’s clothes P “Atas, how cHangéd | And now begin the evolitions Vast, in’ fact the regiments are 
‘from him who ne'er of yore the sight at mess of plain black bottles)! marching past. But who-cin tell ‘howsped the gallant corps—(chicily 
bore! Say, does the hero of the Russian guns think volunteers are | because enumeration bores)—or count the uniforms black, red, or grey, 
of such weapons sons? When patriot citizens devote to drill houts | that made Hyde Park look so uncommon gay—yet this in candour 


which they might with easier pastimes fill, and heed not weather, | I'm compelled to say, that all went well, and that I—went away. 
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BEGINNING THE NEXT INNINGS. 


Captain of the Conservative Eleven :—*WE MUST PLAY CAREFULLY, DIZZY, FOR WE MAY EXPECT 


SOME SHOOTERS 


}>? 
. 





THOUGH I HAVEN’T GONE IN FOR SOME TIME.” 


Mr, D*sr*eli :—“YOU MAY RELY ON MZ, 
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theirselves.” I says, “ Indeed, p’raps if some of us was to be able to 
"Gls tasaedgahes in @ inetank and pe "Ole Lette is meets 
red ashes in a’ instant, ays, 1, ketch me, some one, 
I'm a-goin’ off.’ Up jumps JANE, and says, “Someone take that old 
wiper out of my place, as has dared to insult my mother-in-law.” I 
says, “She insulted me fust, a-darin’ to call me a scorner; as I never 
was at the Old Bailey for shop-liftin’.’”’ 

If you'd heard that old woman yell, as brought in Barxes. Brown 
he comes in and says, “ Now, Marrua, you must say as you're sorry 
as 1t ’appened, or we shall ’ave words.’ I see by his way as he meant 
if, and, certainly, I hadn’t no right to illude to the shop-liftin’ as she 
was acquitted on, though I’m pretty certain as she was bought off. So, 
for peace-sake, I said as I didn’t mean it, and we shook hands just 
afore supper. 

I didn’t relish the supper a bit, for I got some meat pie as must 
have been a chuck steak and a crust like flint, and the beer like ditch- 
water for flatness. Well arter supper there was pipes and sperrits 
agin, and then begun the politics, for the serious lad he’d gone off to 
his chapel, and was no doubt well employed; leastways, I hoped so, 
and didn’t care so long as he was out of my way. 

The row as there was over that Gauisatp1 and the Popr was 
enough to bring the room down, for old Sanpexs is Ivish, and when a 
little on comes out with his politics pretty stiff, and got to such a row 
with his wife as I must say I chuckled over, and couldn't keep my 
laughture quite under, a-hearin’ him say what her games was at her 
meetin’s. When all of suddenif she didn’t ketch up a jug of water 
and send it all over me. It’s a mercy as there wasn’t much in it, and 
wasn’t boilin’, or I should have been scalded from ’ead to foot. 

*“*T’ll teach you,”’ she says, ‘‘ to encourage my reprobate of a ’usband 
agin me—you wile old sinner.”’ 

I shouldn’t have thought of throwin’ nothin’ back at her if I'd had 
gallons in my ’and; but the little drop as I had got I swallows quite 
cool, and up I gets and was a-walkin’ out of the room, when she 
sprung at me and tears off my bonnet, as I'd nothin’ under but a black 
silk skull cap as I’d sewed my hair to, and there I stood a object of 
redicule to all. The way as that old woman kep’ a-yellin’ as they 
forced her into achair, and then had a sort of a faintin’ fit as wasn't 
nothin’ in the world but liquor, was downright disgraceful, so L picked 
up my bonnet and walked myself off without a word, and never again 
will I darken Janz’s doors with that Mrs. Sanpexs, though Brown 
will have it as I begun the row through a-sneerin’ at their pious ways. 






























MRS. BROWN AT A CHRISTENING. 


Ir ever there were a nasty-tempercd woman in this “world it’s 
Brown’s sister JANE, a8 is Mrs. Baxnes, and as for me a-standin’ for 
one of her children, it’s a thing I wouldn’t do; as I says, of course the 
wulgar tongue may be all right for a child to know as is taught arter- 
wards not to use it; but, bless you, her children is a-usin’ of it from 
mornin’ till night. So I’m sure I wouldn’t help teach it’em. So I 
says as I didn’t mind a-goin’ to the christenin’, but none of that 
answerin’ for nobody—as is more than anyone can always do for 
theirselves. It was a very fine Sunday for that christenin’, and I wore 
my new, yaller musling, with a black lace square, and one of them 
drawed blue bonnets. 

Thejoment I got in the place, and sce as they’d begun their tea, I 
know’ ha storm were a-brewin’, so didn’t say a word, but set a-sippin’ 
of my ta in my bonnet as I couldn’t take off through avin’ forgot my 
cap. ell, that seemed for to put. Janz out, for she says, “P’raps 

ou'd like to put up your umbrella, Mrs. Brown; pray don’t make no 
strangers of us.” And I see her give a wink at her mother-in-law, 
Mrs. SANDERS, a8 is a regular old fish-fag in my opinions. I didn't 
make no answer, for just then the babby was brought in, as you might 
a-put in a pint pot easy, though over three months, and as yaller as a 
kite’s foot. . 

So I looks at him, and says as it was to be’oped as he'd thrive now , 
as he was chyistened. “ Thrive!” says his grandmother, ‘ why, he’sa 
noble boy.” I says, “ Oh, indeed, is he?” as puts the old lady up. 
And she says, scornful, ‘‘ I suppose all your children took after you, 
and was porpusses from their births.” 

I wouldn’t have no words with her, as I see was bent on a row, sol 
kep’ steady at my tea; when a pale-faced bit of a boy, as is a relation 
of Barnes, and been took serious, says to me, “Do you attach any 
value to the ordinance?’ I couldn’t think whatever the young 
’umbug meant, so I says, “‘ That depends.”’ 

“No it don’t,”’ says he, “it’s only a form.” Well, I know’d better 
than that; for I used to know a party well as was employed in the 
Ordinance, and went out a measuring by the day, and they never 
would a-paid him handsome fora form. So I says, ‘‘ Well, form or 
no form, it's a good thing.” ‘ Ah,” he says, “but not saving.’ I 
says,“ I begs your pardon ; for the party as I’m a-thinkin’ on was quite , 
a savin’ character.”’ He says, ‘ Never, if he trusted to ordinances.” 


Isays, ‘‘ Why, they’re as safe as the bank, and punctual to the day.” 

I see him turn up his eyes, and he says, ‘He ’oped I should be 
lightened.” :Well, he did put me out a-makin’ them personal re- 
marks on my figger, as I see was nuts to JANE and her mother-in-law. 
So I says, “* Now look here, young fellow, if you comes any of your 
impudence to me I shall just leave the room.” 

Well there was that jolly old Sanpers there, as says to me ina 
whisper, “ Law, Mrs. Brown, don’t take no notice of what he says, 
its only his way, aS is weak ’eaded.”? I says to him, ‘‘ Mr. Sanpers,”’ 
as was his name, through bein’ step-father to Jane’s husband, “ I 
don’t mean to, though not likin’ to be talked-to like that.”’ 

Well, when tea was over, there was sperrits and water, with pipes, 
as didn’t matter, through the winder bein’ open; and we was a-tulkin’ - 
friendly enough, for Barnes ain’t a bad sort when you can keep him 
off politics, as is things I hates, when all of a sudden that tallow-faced 
boy, as had kep’ a-takin’ good deep pulls at the sperrits-and-water out 
of old Mrs. Sanpgrs’ tumbler, as pets him sickenin’, ups and says, 
“Oh, my friends, let us improve the oceasion ;” and begins a-singin’ - 
of an ’im. 

Well ’ims is very well in their places, but I don’t ‘old with them : 

things bein’ shoved down your throat with pipes and sperrits-and- 
water. So I says, Rubbish ;” and kep’ on talkin’ with Mx. SANDERS ; 
and see his old wixen of a wife, as is ten years older, a-glarin’ at us, 
and was glad when the singin’ was done; but law if that boy didn’t 
out with a testament, and begin to expound. ; 

Well Mr. Sanpers’ad just mixed me a drop more, as I sat a-sippin’ 
a-thinkin’ about all manner, and not a-payin’ no attention to that 
there spoutin’ idjeot, when all of a sudden he calls attention to me and 
says, “I were a brand as must be watched; and a sign of a beast ;”’ 
and went on about a party in Babylon, downright shametul, till I 
couldn’t stand it no longer. ' So up I gets, and says, “ Mrs. Barnes, I 
thought I was a-comin’ among civilized Christians, but if such 
langwidge is to go on, as no decent woman did ought to set and hear, 
let alone from a boy, I wishes you a very good evenin’.”’ 

Up jumps Barnes, and says, “Now, Mantua, that’s a good soul, 
do sit down, and we won’t ‘ave no more of this ;’’ and proposed as they 
should finish their pipes in the garden. Well, when they was gone, 
old Mrs. Sanpers gives a groan, and says, “’Ow parties can make 
their faces like flint, and set with scorners, I ean’t think.” I says, 
“Mum, if by scorners you are illudin’ to me, you’re welcome ; v7, 

says, “TI scorns ’umbug and cant.” . a 

She says, “Who are you callin’ ’umbug and cant?’ I says, ‘It 

theicap fits, wear it;” for, bless you, I know’d all about her, 
So ks says, “‘I’d never let myself down to talk to them as forgets 
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OH! I'M OFF LIKE A BIRD. 


Ou! I'm off like a bird, 
My landlord's called on me; 
The thing may seem absurd, 
But sold up I’m to be! 
How happy should I be, 
Could I my rent but pay, 
But as I can't, you see, 
I mean to run away. 
To pay would give me pleasure, 
And set my fears at rest, 
But, as I have no treasure 
J think to bolt is best. 
Ob! I’m off like a bird, 
My landlord’s called on me, 
The thing may seem absurd, 
But sold up I’m to be. 


Oh, whither can I fly ? 
This miserable day, 
’Tis evident that I 
Can here no longer stay. 
How I'm to get a van 
I’ve but a notion dim,— 
And that’s to hire the man, 
And then to swindle dim! 
So having filled my van when 
The neighbours cannot see, 
Upon the broker's man then 
I'll gently turn the key. 
Oh! I’m off like a bird, 
My landlord’s called on me, 
The thing seems so absurd, 
That sold up I'll noé be! 





————— 


I says, ‘ Let anyone as sees me a-sneerin’ at real pious ways tell mo 
on it,” as I should consider a disgrace to my sects. 
** such pious ways as that I never do ’old with ; 
was, for if that serious lad didn’t go and get hisself into trouble, and 
had two years in the hulks, as is the way as I’ve knowed a many end 
as sets up to be better than their neighbours, with no real religion but 
conceit for to support them. 


* But,” I says, 
and proved right | 


———— 
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THE PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


Scene.—TZhe Academy. Enter Sriutus, a superficial ass. He en- 
counters STULTvs. 

Struttus.—Give thee good den! Hast come hither to view the 
pictures ? 

Stittus.—Aye, marry! and the company. There is a vastity of 
good society to be met with here. But hast thou any knowledge of 
art, Stuutus ? 

Stuttus.—Not I a whit! Not even so much as a catalogue, for be- 
tween thee and me a shilling is over dear for such slight reading. 

Stiittus.—It is, indeed. Moreover the picture that cannot tell its 
own story must be but a poor piece of work. 

Sruttus.—By my troth, you say wisely. Let us even conjecture 
the intent of these canvases. Here now is a long one, with an array 
of fair damsels. Be they old maids leading monkeys in another if 
not a better world? 

Srittus.—’Tis hard to decide whether the beasts be monkeys or no, 
but ’tis clear they come out oftheark. I saw my son and heir playing 
with such only this morning when I left home. But thou art wrong 
in thy guess, friend Sruttus. These be the Adelphi company on 
strike as touching the properties for the Belle Héléne, which is in active 
preparation, and mounted with the accustomed liberality of the 
spirited management. 

Srvuitvs.—Mayhap you are right, and yet I do not see the inscrip- 
tion “ by the kind permission of Mr. WessTER”’ anywhere. Is it by 
an early master ? 

Stittus.—No, by a Lercuton. Here now is a poser! These be 
Hebrews, surely. it be RoruscuiLD paying up his calls during 
the crisis ? 

Stuitus.—Or Shylock and Portia? 

Sritvus.—Nay, rather Shylock and out of pro-Portia-n. Note the 
length of the arm. Can it be meant for Jews over-reaching one 
another, or is it the artist declining the Academy medal ? 

Stuttus.—Faith, I know not. Nor can I read the story of this 
dropsical doll on a circus horse. Is it the MEnNKEN? 

Stittus.—Perchance. Or CLEeopatra and her needle, or the old 
lady of Banbury Cross? This, now, I take it, by Poouz, is a Scotch- 
man “ spiering”’ his way. 
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Sruttus.—Might it not e’en be “ Stil] 
Life, after Lance’? Or can it be a 
“ father supporting his family ”’ ? 

Srittvs.—I know not. Yonder large 
picture now I conceive to be the nursery 
legend of Miss Murrett when a spider 
came and sat down beside her. 

Sruttus.—Stay—is not that Tennyson ? 

Srittus.—It may be, or Turrrer. "Tis 

try at all events. 

Sru_tvs.—Then it must e’cn be Turrgn. 
But mark you yonder nautical piece ? 

Srittus.—I do! ’Tis a scene from the 
T. P. Cooke prize drama—Lime light and 
general hornpipe of all the characters. 
But I am aweary of art. 

Sruttus.—And so am I. Shall we go 


down to the sculpture ? 
Sriztus.—I am for a cool tankard of 





shandy gaff. 
Sruttus.—An excellent idea. Let us ES 
depart. [Exeunt, AN Rs } 
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“Tortgs are fools!’’ so Mixx defines ; 
The Tories own he’s right, 
For every one of them declines 
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CANONISING A GREAT GUN. ES 

A FASHIONABLE contemporary informs ‘ 
us = Lapy Lae CowreEr has been m 
recently presiding at the inauguration of 
the works connected with the restoration THE EXCURSION SEASON. 
of St. Paul Bedford. This represents how young Barker took his fair for “a blow on the river,’’—and he got it too ! 











FROM OUR STALL. of the late O, Smitx. The Rogue Riderhood of Mr. M‘Ixtyre, 
is a fine specimen of water-side, low-tide, low-lived brutality, mud- 

UR readers who enjoy their | lark murderer, and miscellaneous cadger. Mr. Warner's Bradley 
Dickens, should not fail to | Headstone is a very intelligent performance—indeed the whole troupe 
visit Sadler’s Wells Theatre. | is to be congratulated not only on a vigorous conception of Mr. 
It is pleasant to see persons | DickEns’s creations, but on their wholesome desire to free themselves 
whom we feel we have known | from the trammels of convention. They were not pale phantoms of 
all our lives moving and | past celebrities, diluted Dopps, mild Munpgns, and spectral NewiTzers. 
speaking—to pass the port, as | Mrs. Poynter as Mrs. Wilfer, acts excellently, according to her in- 
it were, to Mr. Pickwick, or } variable custom, but with too much exaggeration—also according to 
to imbibe gin-and-water with | her invariable custom. The highest praise, however, is due to Mr. 
the Wellers, senior and junior. | GEORGE Be.more, whose Silas Wegg is a thing to see and to re- 
Sadler’s Wells is now under a | member, and, we think, would earn the approbation of the author 
new management, upon which | of Pickwick himself. His last scene is especially admirable. He is 
let us congratulate Sadler’s | the Sir Giles Overreach of lowlife. Such acting has before now made 
Wells warmly, and at tho | the fortune of many professed tragedians, but then instead of tights 
same time thank Mr. W. H. | and tinsel Mr. Be~tMore wears corduroy and fustian. The drama has 
C. Nation (W. H. C. Natron | two faults which can and should be amended. Mr. Boftin having con- 
is the name of the new di- | fessed that all print is dumb for him, should not read a will at sight, 
rector) for the clean seats, | and in Mr. Boffin’s house some uso should be made of the chairs and 
trim dresses, and clever com- tables. That everybody should talk within two feet of the centre 
pany now offered to Islington | footlights shows a want of stage-management. It should be remem- 
and the world at large. Zhe | bered that some time before this present year of grace a theatrical 
Golden Dustman is an adapta- | Watt invented gas, and a property-making CuristopuER CoLumpvs 

sailed into the real world and discovered furniture. 


tion from Mr. Dickens’s last 
novel, Our Mutual Friend,— Papillonetta, or the Prince, the Butterfly, and the Beetle, is a very 
a fact, by the way, which | brilliantly mounted extravaganza, from the practised pen of Mr. 


lavh; ane 4 ‘ should be mentioned in the | Witi1am Broveu, and is in every way—pun, point, and parody— 

Bn bills. It is not a good drama considered as a whole, nor can | worthy of its author. 

80m ray be intelligible to those who have not read the work, but The gentlemanly and promising Mr. Monracve takes his first benefit 
me of the detached scenes are admirably dramatic. The dialogue | this evening at the Olympic, and Plot and Passion is to be revived on 

and s; crisp, and terse, the genuine Dickens with all its truth, reality, | the occasion, the hero of the night playing Henri de Neuville. The 

fo Hot of exaggeration, so different from the sham epigrammatic, | }j)] ig a highly attractive one, and will no doubt suffice, even in the 
reible-feeble, pointless, spiritless silliness usually talked by people dog-days, to fill the house. 








: im coats and trousers on the stage side of the footlights, is 
highly relished by Islingtonians who have for many weary years been aa 
betomed to hear our much misused SHAKESPEARE bellowed and ve 

cated at them. Zhe Golden Dustman is excellently acted. Mr. iin 

ARRETT’S performance of Mr. Boffin is broadly humourous and 
mellow. If we might suggest an improvement we would say that Wuewn the defeated Austrian flies 

R. Barrer lays rather too much stress on the stupid side of the Across the Alpine ridge, . 

Tair Venice, with her Bridge o’ Sighs, 


renege Dustman’s character. A very clever actor, named M‘Intyxe, 
y8 Rogue Riderhood with a quiet force which reminded us strongly 


iene 


Will soon her sighs abridge. 
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ON RURAL RETIREMENT. 


By a Country CATULLvs. 


How can I touch the vibrant string 
Of rustic privacy to sing, 

When every village-gossip stares, 
And pries into my whole affairs ? 


Although my house is fenced around— 
On every side a rood of ground ; 

Thow? privet-hedges baffle looks, 

And fir-plantations, loud with rooks ; 
Though walls are thick and pailings high, 

Still petty people peer and pry, | 
And spread my doings far and wide— 
The talk of ali the country side. | 


Far happier you, my friénd the cit 

Not ncltoed nid the crowd a bit. ; 
Your name the neighbours scarcely know— | 
You're but a unit in a row. 


They all know when my chop is cooked, 
Whether my joint is boiled or roast, 
Whether my wife or I eat most, 

And how my fowls and strawberries thrive. 
One's house is but a patent hive, 

Wherein one crawls about one’s labours, 

A soures of interest to the neighbours. 


| 
Here, I’m perpetually o’prlooked— 
| 
| 


But, ah! one sharper sting remains— 

White nose-tips at my window-panes, 

Ears at my keyholes, curious eyes 

At knot-holes—all these scouts and spies, 

T could forgive. But one thing yet 

Would keep my temper on the fret; 

Behind my back to be attackt, ° 

By some pert pious libellous tract, 
A sanctified anonymous spy 

Slips ’neath the door upon the sly. 


Yet even that I could forgive—. 

Yea, pardon freely, as I live, 

If but one kick my wrath might wreak 
Upon the sainted area-sneak ! 





The Cattle Plague. 
We have to acknowledge a letter from @ puzzled agriculturist, who 
has received a printed form froma large cattle-food firm, and does 
not know how to fill it np. It is headed with this sentence. ° 


“We, the undersigned, having used Bianx’s Foon during the time of the CaTTLe 
Praevur, have ESCAPED THE RINDERPEST.?’ 


Our correspondent says that he does not know whether London cattle 


can write, but his can’t. He has supplied them with pens, but they 
don’t seem to know B from a bull's foot. 





A Drop too much. 


Tue criminal records of England show that only one actor was ever 
hanged there. This was for robbery in the seventeenth century. 
Now-a-days the dramatic authors would be in greater danger of the 
nemp, if hanging were still the penalty of felony. But still the actors 
would not be the less deserving—some of them—of a drop, which is 
not an act drop, but a single line tag and then “Curtain.” For some 


- ae a ay commit a murder every time they attempt 





Purse-pick-uous. 
We have seen some good-sized purses in our time, but we never had 
the luck to see so pursy a porte-monnaie as the one described in the 
following sentence, clipped from a police report in a provincial paper. 


** Ruth Jones, of a yard in Hawley-croft, said she left her house and locked th 
door on Friday a , and was away about an hour. On her return she Sissed 
& purse containing four pawn tickets and a clothes brush. 


— --— 





ECCLESIA-STICK. 


_A rasTorat staff has been presented to the Bishop of Chichester by 
his clergy. Does this mean that they did not consider themselves a 
sufficiently efficient staff but merely a bundle of sticks ? 





Why are birds in spring like banks? Because they issue ; 
notes, and rejoice to see the branches flourishing. ne 





Lady Vere de Vere:—“I’mM AFRAID IT HIDES TOO MUCH OF MY FACE!’ 


(Jury 7, 1866, 
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THE NEW BONNET. 


Toast and Roast. 

AN acquaintance of ours being called on the other day to give tho 
toast of “ British Trade,” proposed “‘Cumminea and dry tobacco. 
Being called on for an explanation, he stated that he meant the great 
commercial principle—* Small profit and quick Returns. 








Answers to Correspoudsuts, 


~ 

EnrciLes.—We like your assurance, but then we have always thou ght the 
Hereules Assurance (vide LEMPRIERE) was likely to do all that is NEssts- 
ary in paying so much per CENT-aur. es 

A PERLITTICAL SWEEP is un-soot-able, ; 

EmiLy A. F. encloses something “‘ guite original.’’ She can t mean that 
old one about “companies and winding up.’ Perhaps she refers to the 
novel plural jew de mots. na see 

A. H, New Hummums.—We can’t brook your parody on TENNYSON 5 
Brook. 


W. H. J., Highbury.—We can’t see how you can make “ bobbing 
rhyme with “lozenge,” unless you put the latter in your mouth when you 
pronounce it. _ 

A. M: S. R., Islington.—We cannot depart from our rule as to a stanip™ 
and dirécted envelope—especially as you, admit a knowledge of our 
regulation. wl 

A: WaTER-coLour Man.—If the joke were only as fresh as the party 9 
the picture we should be happy to use it. , oe 

R. it M., Gloucester-gate—We cannot admit theological discussic™>. 
Your MS. awaits your reclaiming at the. office. ; Se 

J. G. S. W., Kemp Town.—Your jokes would be improved by 5° 
bathing, their constitution is so feeble. 7 

Doc’s-TooTH writes to us as “the staunch friend and advocate of the 
canine race” to ask if we can recommend Naprre’s tablet. This 7 
rather verging on the Family Herald style of correspondence, but for pe 
once we don’t mind saying in the intérest of our friend's dog that the 
tablet is highly spoken of by our own Pomeranian pet. ATA 

Declined. with thanks—C. W., Leeds; J. C., Peckham; J- - fed, 
Greenock; R. F.; F. E. E. H., Richmond; H. P. K., Graham-rode, 
C. Pp. J.; A. E.; M.; W. A., Tower-strecet. 
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ROSHERVILLE. 


Wetcome to the eye of the weary voyager, on his return from the 


| storm-tossed waters of the Margate ocean, is the gleaming village of 


Gravesend! It tells him that tho perils of the deep are past, and that 
his own Thames is welcoming him home again. Nor is he the only 
being in the ship in whose bosom that sight awakens a gush of joy. 
The hardy mariner who has braved the battle and the breeze (but 
more particularly the Jatter) smiles a grim smile of satisfaction as he 
gazes on the spires and towers of that delightful hamlet. Even the 
stern and unrelaxing taciturnity of the man at the wheel is vanquished, 
and as he tenderly drops a tear abaft the binnacle he murmurs softly, 
“S'rimps!” and “ Rosherville !” 

Rosherville, Eden of my youth! never shall thy delightful scenes 
be banished from my recollection! On thy green lawns was my 
toxophilite skill rewarded by my accidentally piercing the apple on the 
fungus head of that bulgy boy of TeLi, whuse knees were weakness, 
and whose inside was straw. Beneath thy groined roof (whatever 
that may be) I bounded in terpsichorean delizht in the evening, and 
eat the cold meat and salad of contentment in the afternoon. Within 
thy @hades was I weighed! In thy groves I tried my strength in 
hitting! By thy sunshine I was photographed, along with that dear 
creature who was, at that time, the loveliest of her sex, though subse- 
quently married to a tide-waiter. It was in thy festive halls, I must 
admit, that he first met her, and robbed me of her young affection. 
But I will not impute his faults to thee. His villany was not Rosher- 


| Villany. Peace, perturbed bosom, and likewise, down, passion, 


own ! 

My own, my dearest Rosherville, of verdant vale, and wooded hill, 
with breezes cool but never chill, with mossy fount and dancing rill, 
with tower and spire, with cot and mill, with gardens rich in daffodil, 


Tore, lily, laikspur, what you will—with fields that happy hinds 


Might nll or energetic farmers drill; oh, happy spot so free from ill, 
where I of pleasures took my fill, nor thought of troubles—or the bill. 
Of salmon, turbot, sole, and brill, of roast and boiled, of stew and 
grill, and other dishes dressed with skill you eat in peace and take 
lg swill—draughts that do not precede a pill—beer by the gluss, or 

y the gill spirits or wines, and count as nil the prices of them all 
until the reckoning comes your joy to kill. Hush! gentle bard ! and 
cease ) our trill, lay by your luteand drop your quill—you cannot sing 


— ici acacia 


Vou. Ill. 





of Rosherville in tones your listeners’ hearts to thrill. Your accents 
are too harsh and shrill. Peace, babbling bard, and pray be still! 

The vision fades. I am on board the last boat bound for London. 
The place to spend a happy day and a small sum of ready money is 
fast fading into the mists that wrap the Essex shores, not to mention 
those of Kent and possibly Surrey. ‘“ Life,” says the revered Suick, 
of Slicksville, “is not all beer and skittles.” Neither does it—the 
more’s the pity—consist of an endless vista of Roshervilles, 


OFT IN THE CHILLY NIGHT. 


Ort in the chilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
I pull the blankets tight, 
And tuck them close around me. 
Yet often still 
Feel dreadful chill 
Without of warmth a token, 
From bitter winds, 
Through tatter’d blinds 
And window-shutters broken! 
So in the chilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
I pull the blankets tight 
And tuck them close around me! 


When I remember all 
The times in wintry weather, 
That sheets and blankets fall 
From off my couch together ! 
I really dread 
To go to bed, 
Lest after some hours’ dozin’, 
Without a quilt, 
I'd waken “ kilt,”’ 
And find myself half-frozen. 
So in the chilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
I pull the blankets tight, 
And tuck them close around me. 





| 
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A ‘COMMEMORATION ” VISITOR. 


““On, too fond mem'ry of the ball!’’ 
I sigh—and gently doze 

In easy chair; and newly fall 
And break my Roman nose. 


The flow’r her hand had softly prest 
Close to my heart I hug: 

Then place it for a short, cool reeé 
Within my pewter mug. 


A “ challenge’ pewter that, [I ween— 
And proudly be it spoken! 

(Besides, my tumblers were not clean ; 
And some of them were broken.) 


Sweet ending to a term so fair 
That waltz with dear Miss Rerp ; 
Again my spirit waltzeth there 
At trois-temps’ swiftest speed. 


And then in fancy as I dream, 
(How oddly fancies flow !) 

Her fairy footsteps echoing secm 
To float up from below. 


. The stairs scarce answer tread so light, 

Save with the softest creak ; 

For me uprushing late at night 
They’re pretty sure to speak. 

An1 now those footsteps seemed to float, 
Toward my balf-opened door ; 

And on my startled ear-drums smote 
A tap! ... and then what more? 

7 . oF * ° 

Yes! °Tis a woman’s accents strike— 
And ronse me, as I thrill :— 

“* Beg pardon, sir ; but thought you'd like 
Zo pay your washing bill !’’ 


Goton Talk. 


By tne SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


Res 


Pd 





O the Prince or Waxes has had 
@ narrow escape of a very ugly 
accident. ‘The heir to the throne 
has been thrown rather violently 
—thanks to the furious riding of 
some unhappy cockney whose 
horse bolted with him, and who, in 
his turn, bolted when he saw the 
mischief he had done. In what 
nook, I wonder, is the uninten- 
tional perpetrator of treason 
hiding his terrified head? What 
an heirloom to hand down to his 
children will that awful secret 
be! There’s a whole plot for a 
sensation novel in the incident— 
imagine the disguises of the 
wretched man, and the ruthless 
pursuit of the implacable detec- 
tive (only to be met with in three 
volumed romances). Imagine 
his being consumed with an ar- 
dent love for a beautiful but 
loyal lady, who, learning * his 
secret, rejects him with scorn; 
and pictnre his downward career 
till he dies in the dark arches 
under the Adelphi, tended only 
by a chartist crossing-sweeper, 
into whose bosom he has poured 
his tremendous confidence. I 
went off to Stationers’ Hall to 
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= the accident, but found that it 


Pa i 
} ne, gee ; had been already registered, and 
Oo no Jess than seven hundred and 
twenty persons, including two 






register the notion the day after: 


FUN. 


we may expect, hefore long, a thrilling romance founded on the event, 
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But that is not the only fiction it will give rise to. 


fervid imaginations, crapulous habits, and a morbid huneer fir | 


notoriety, will turn up by the dozen to assure their friends on festive 
oceasicns that they, individually and severally, committed an act 
which, strictly speakiny, has 1endered them liable tu be executed for 
treason, “and might, therefore, bring their heads acquainted with 
other blocks. 

Tus Eaut or Derby has had some difficulty in forming a Ministry, 
owing to his wish to induce some of the Whigs and Adullamites to 
coalesce. ‘They have notunnatwrally refused, and Lam glad of it; for 
I believe the Earl was right in condemning coalitions some years ago, 
though he has been induced tv alter his opinion now. It is :eported 
that he will not long continue in the premiership, but will retire in 
favour of hisson. ‘lhe Jatier, I fear, will hardly have such weizht 
with the party, and we have heard «f certain noble lords who se med 
to consider that they ought to be the heads of the Conservatives, 
Time a!one can show. 

Tue Dramatic Féte will be over by the time this is in the hands of 
the public. Ido not doubt but that large sums will be realised. Let 
us hope that the funds will be better administered this year tnan they 
were last. If not, the fCte had better be allowed to drop. It has 
always been a serious question how far the dignity and oredit of the 
profession were aifected by the annual display, to a gaping public, of 
actors and actresses endeavouring to coax money out of its pockets by 
absurdities and vagaries, for which one had sometimes to make the 
excuse that at times ‘twere good to do so much for charity. Some of 
the schemes for making money were nvt very refined, and this year, I 
believe, will add one more instance in the “‘racing-tip” show. ‘The 
“‘“comic-singers ’’ had a booth last year for the display of their elevating 
talents, and this year Highbury Barn hasa stall. <A glance over the 
balance-sheet of the College will not increase a belief in tne beneficial 
results of all this. More is spent in managing the distribution of the 
pensions, etc., to the inmates than the whole outlay for their support. 
Nearly ninety pounds was needlessly spent on the ‘I’. P. Cooke dinner, 
for the expenses of which Cooxe himself had provided in his will; and 
nearly four hundred and fifty pounds was wasted on the ceremony of 
opening the central hall. In short, to quote from a contemporary in 
which the balance-sheet is minutely discussed, “ fifteen shillings out of 
every pound subscribed to the charity are swallowed up in expenses.” 

Tue magazines are out. The Cornhili contains the first instalment 
of a novel by TuackEray’s daughter, and an illustration by WaLkEr 
—two things of infinite value. An account of the loss of the London 


| by a passenger, would also be interesting if a recent instance of the 


hundred and four females, had also applied with the same object. So 


editor's gulkibility did not set one thinking whether this may not be 
another hoax. Mr. Matruew Arno.p airs some of his crotchets in 
his faultless English. London Society is not very brilliant this month. 
The Argosy is an average number. Zemple Bar is good as usual, some 
verses on the Portrait Exhibition are very neat and sparkling. I think 
the editor would have done well to withhold his “ Letter to Joseph.” 
The general public cares little for the quarrels of literary men, and he 
has tackled rather an overwhelming force; besides which he has over- 
hauled his critic for a very early performance. There are two passages 
in the paper which I believe and hope he will regret that he wrote 
when he comes to reflect. Among the magazines I find a little 
pamphlet, God Save the Green, in which Mus. 8. C. Hau gives a word 
of advice to the Irish. They ought to listen to her, fur she has dene 
them many a kindly service with her pen. 

Ar the end of this week the indefatigable Mrssns. Srrers and Ponp 
open their “‘ Hall by the Sca”’ with a promenade concert. One of the 
chief instruments in the orchestra is to be a silver griil-ophone, which 
one will be curious to see. Visitors to Margate are many; and 
numerous, therefore, will be the clients of the energetic purveyors and 
caterers for the public appetite and the public taste. % 

Tux Thames is looking up in the world. It’s going to have an em- 
bankment, and it has got a paper. The Thames Guardian—I don’t like 
the word Guardian ; it sounds cruel—is to advocate the interests of 
the old Father, concerning whom it quotes Byron. ‘Time writes no 
wrinkle on thy brow,’’ says the Guardian ; Byron said “ azure brow,’ 
and he might as well have been quoted correctly. I dave seen the 
Thames look blue—in the neighbourhood of a dye-house. ‘Talking of 
quotations reminds me of an intensely comic little bit in the parlia- 
mentary gossip of a contemporary, where the writer, speaking of the 
victory of the opposition, warns them not to be too sanguine :— 

** But respice finem ; look to the end which is not yet come !”’ 





A FIGURE. 
FROM FIGARO’S BARBER’S SHOP. 


Tre great Eart or Dersy undoubtedly twigs 
By this time that not always “to win”’ is tri- 
Umphant: he cannot prevail on the Whigs 
To cover the heads of his Ministry. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS AND HIS CoRKkESPONDENTS. 
Beicoravia, Wednesday, June 27th, 1866. 


My pear youna Frtenp,—The numerous letters which your 
Sportive Editor continues to receive from most of the quarters of tho 
habitable globe, such being a proof of the continuous celebrity which | 
have made the name of Nicuo.as I may say even world-wide in its 
superficial area—those letters, my dear young friend, it would be 
impolite of the Prophet not to answer them collectively, though in- 
dividually impossible, by thanking them all, ye athletic men of merry, | 
merry England, Europe, America, Asia, the Cape of Good Hope, and | 
Melbourne, for your kindly sentiments. A Roman emperor, whose | 
name I have no time just at present to recollect it, once wished as all | 
his subjects had only one neck—speaking, of course, collectively, for | 
nobody iad more than one neck, you know, speaking individually— 
that he might eutit off. Nicuoxas, who is not a skurge nor a heathen 
emperor, but a well-eoncluded old English gentlemin, and [ never 
make the man call tavice for the rates or taxes, wishes that all the 
glasses of sherry-wine in the world could (speaking collectively) be 

red into one that he might drain such ata gulp (speaking indivi- 
dually) to those who have so kindly appreciated—much to their own 
credit, let me add —the Prophet's humble effurts to amuse. A bad head- 
ache might follow; but it would not be the first of such, not by along, 
long way, as your Nicuonas have drowned in the flowing Sodaand B. 

‘he correspondent with a ducal coronet on his note-paper, who 
dates his letter from Apsley House, and inquires whether Nicuoxas 
was present at the recent binquet to the Admiral, Lorp Granvitie 
Chairman, is respectfully informed that I was all there, entertaining a 
respect for Rous which words may fail to convey it, but than whom 
perhaps, if we look around, a bolder Briton, nor yet an abler judge of 
the turf, though a little apt to bully the sportive press, and once 
threatened to horsewhip Nicuo.as himself, then a tout, off Newmarket 
Heath if I didn’t make myself scarce. It is still my belief, gentlemen, 
as he would have done so, but I say let byegones be byegones, and 
was proud to do him honour in a glass of sparkling sham. 

“Syarr_e,” who informs me that he recently lent my Relative ten 
pounds, and savs hoe hopes that “no subsequent family quarrels will 
— you from refunding an amount which I would never have 

except. on the strength of your well-known and deservedly- 
honoured name,” is respectfully but firmly informed that he may 
keep his fine words to butter his parsnips and be blowed. Wherever 
I go—whatever [ do—that disreputable and ruinous old Trades- 
man endeavours to obtrude himself upon my notice, which I will 
stand such no Jonger, and that’s flat. Even at the banquet he 
was hanging about outside tho doors, and bribed a beast of a 
waiter to bring in his greasy old card, thrusting it, as I may 
say, under my very nose, whilst I was hobnobbing, so to speak, 
with the flower of Britannia’s «ancient nobles, than whom I am sure 
no one kinder to the old man; and when I came out, arm in arm, 
rhaps, with an extremely young and amiable nobleman, whoss name 
will not mention, as the police say they have a summons against 
him but don’t know where to find him, which is all my eye—when I 
camo out, sir,there was the servile old Sneak, grinning and bowing, 
and hoping as I had passed a pleasant evening, and could I do him 
the favour of a moment’s private conversation. Ic wasas much as my 
groom could do to keep him off, sir, and he’d evidently been drinking, 
for he smelled of rum. If Svarrie chooses to encourage the scum of 
the earth because they happen to be distantly related to a public man, 
Ihope it may do him good; but ten pounds out of me is what SNarrLe 
won't get in a hurry, and so I tell him, plump and plain. 

* AcapEmicus”’ writes: “I have seed with great delight a little 
book called ‘Jerks-in from Short Leg, by Quid;’ and I know 
Nicuotas to be an old cricketer. Who is‘Quip?’ What he is, is 
. enough; he is a gentleman and a scholar; but who is he?” 

ell, there are cases, “ AcapEemicus,” in which a person isn’t bound 
to tell you all he knows. Sit Watrer Scort, than whom a more 
honourable man of letters, felt himself quite justified, at one time, in 
repudiating the authorship of the Waverley Novels; and a course 
which was adopted by that illustrious Bart. is quite good enough for 
Nichotas. What you say about the author being a scholar and a 
gentleman is quite truc, and you mivht have added, perhaps, that a 
finer old fellow never drank a glass of sherry wiae; but I must really 
decline to give you any further information. NICHOLAS. 

P. 8.—“ Dab and Tritcher!"’ Yorkshiremen, look out. 

P. S. Number Second.—It having been insinuated, in the Pall Mall 
Guzette, that the horsem:n who upset BriTannta’s Hope in Rotten-row 
was the Flanner of the Sar, than whom « more amusing young writer, 
though a little vanityglorious, the Prophet feels bound to say, as 
man of honour, that t¢ wus not the Flauner as did it, And the tra- 
ditional loyalty of our family, one of whom held an appointment in 
the Custom House itself, forbids the idea that 1 did it intentionally. I 


Can say no more! 
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A BACHELOR’S DREAM. 


I prram about the days of old, 
The years that Honace called “ fugaces,” 
When many a tender tale was told, 
And always to the fairest faces. 
But now you share another's hearth, 
And [ am lett alone to grumble, 
No sooner is man blessed on earth, 
Than morally he gets a tumble. 


It’s curious how our natures change; 

My love ;—once no one dared to doubt it, 
But now my thoughts take wider range, 

And I live very well without it. 
Your thoughts are chiefly of your dress, 

Of ball and opera, park and carriage, 
And little do on-lookers guess, 

Of old romances before marriage. 


And yet it was a pleasint time, 
Bright, sunny, youthful, and romantic, 
I courted you in changing rhyme, 
And found hard metres drove me frantie. 
i showed your daughter, yesterday, 
‘The verse I wrote upon her mother; 
She told mo in her saucy way, 
**Ma! must have fuund you such a bother!” 


Your husband when I come to dine, 
He always was the best of mortals, 
Will order up the red-sealed wine, 
That leads one to Elysian portals. 
its bright stream drives away all cares, 
A gentle glow the while creating: 
Until a voice cries, ‘* Come upstairs 
To coffee, fur mamma is waiting.” 


And then thero comes a gentle tap, 

Just where my hair is growing thinner, 
That drives away the coming nap, 

Which I indulge in after dinner. 
And upstairs when I sce your girls, 

So charming in thcir summer dres3es, 
The glimmer of your youthful curls 

Comes back from their bewitching tresses. 


And I am happier now I know, 
Than bored with children, tied, and married, 
Although it was an awful blow, 
In boyhood, when my hopes miscarried. 
The youthful nobleman was right, 
Who when he came a fearful ‘‘ cropper,” 
Out hunting, merely said at night, 
“* By Juve, whatever is, is proper.” 


———o—————E—E—eE 


A King’s pawn, not a bad move. 

A CONTEMPORARY says it is “a melancholy thing that in Prussia the 
Government pawnbroking offices are so full that the magazines can 
scarcely contuin all the articles; the consequence being that only 
plate, jewellery, and unmade stuffs are received now.’”’” We imagine 
that the Prussian Ministers do not complain that there are so many 
‘‘ pledges to support the Government.’’ We must, henceforward, speak 
not only of cousins German but of German “ uncles.” 





Proverbial Foolosophy. 
Castiss in the air have no foundation; but in some delusive schemes 


you will find abasement. 
Limited companies corrupt good manners, for they never return a 


call 


The way to make a hole in your income is to pay a large rent. 
The largest tin-tacks must be the Income-tax, for that’s a regular 


nailer! 
Resignation is a virtue that is often made a necessity of in the 


political world. 


A Poor Con-sol-ation. 


A womwner of salmon and salmon trout are reported to have been 
found dead in the Solway, the cause of death being conjectured to be 
sunstroke. Of course, poor things, being in the Solway they couldn't 


get out of the way of Sol. 
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HIGH ART. 
This was Oker’s simple and effectual cure for a smoky chimney, which interfered with the painting iu of an out-door effect for his Academy picture. 
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A DIALOGUE. | yosterday. But, perchance, 


the can is not sweet, for it 
(From THE ComrLetTE hath not been in use this 
TANGLER.) 


seven year., _ 

Scenz.— The River at West- Diz.—’Tis like enough. 

mineter, Dunniecator te Your sport fs passing bad. 

discovered Jishing. To Do you angle low enough, 
him enter Dizziator, who 


think you? _ 
leaneth over the palings Ders —With two more 
and discourseth, 
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inches of line I should e’en 
be fouled hy the weeds. I 
think I shali put up, and 
try elsewhere. ‘here isa 
hole now I have been wont 
to fish where I'll catch you 
a whole dish by sunset, 
; I'J] warrant you. 
a Diz.—Pull up gently— 
ae y you may bave a little one 
Mate on the line that hath not 
ts | strength enonzh t» stir the 
mt WS SS) \w= cork. No! The bait is un- 
vi i Pe . NG aaa = _ tonched. oe 
| fe 7S SS i Deun.—Even so. ‘Tis 
but waste of time to make 
further essay. Shull we bo 
moving ? 
Diz.—Withall my heart. 
Denn. — (Aside). —’ Vis 
passing strange. I cannot 
but think ’tis his shadow 
Derr hath scared them. I would 
cs open ray dat try another cast if he 


for I i , , here! 
on aineieee tn f = - Unfortunately his ingenuity was scarcely appreciated xext door. Senne nat go rr ars 


ee eee 


| 
D1z.— Good morrow, fair | 
sir. You are afoot be- | 
times. | 
Derr. — Aye, marry! 
‘Tis a fine old adage, mark | 


en 


you, that the early worm | 
catcheth the fish. 
| 


Diz.—Itis so truly. For 
what manner of fish do 
you angle ? 

Dex».—For the Whig, 
or Placeling. He is ac- 
counted of most a voraci- 
ous fish, and, indeed, I have 
seen him take a bait freely. 
But there must e’en be 
something in the air, for I 
have not had so much asa 
nibble this ten days. 

_ Diz.—Mayhap the bait 
18 somewhat musty. 
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WITH A HOOK! 


| 

| 

| D*rby:—“ITS NO USE! THEY WON'T BITE!” 

| D*zzy :-—“ VERY ODD! THEY WERE RISING 80 FREELY JUST NOW!" 
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MRS. BROWN ON THE COAL QUESTION. 


T waver did have such a turn in my life as Mr. Nientes, the | 
milkman, give me when I was talkin’ to him the other day about 
coals, and he says as they was very near run out. 

«“ Whatever do you mean?” Tsays.  * Why,” he says, “‘ the coals is | 
retty nigh #1] dug up out of the hearth.’’ | 
«“ What,’ I says, ‘do you mean to say as we shall be all reduced 
to coke, as is & fire I can’t a-bear, not even for ironin’, as stifles me 
to dexth.” He says, “Them railways uses such a precious lot, let | 
alone them steamers all over the world, that there ain't hardly none | 

left.” , 

I says, “ Why ever don’t them foreigners use their own coals, and | 
not come a-takin’ of ours?’” “Taw bless you,” says he, “they'd | 
take everything as we've got if we'd let’em.” | 

« Ah,” I says, “no doubt, but,” I says, “I must think about them 
coals, for I'm sure ours must be runnin’ low by the small stuff as the | 

a] made up the kitchen fire with only yesterday.” 
So when Brown come in I mentions to ium as we hadn't hardly no | 

| 


ecals left. He says, ‘‘ All right, I'll order some.’’ 

“ Now,” I save, * Brown, don’t forget it, and let’s have the cellar | 
well filled agin winter, for they'll be a nice price soon, if all as I hears | 
abont ’em is true.’ ‘* What have you been hearin’ 2” says he. 

“Why,” I says, “as they’re pretty nigh all dug out.” ” 66 Well,” he 
says, “ they'll Jast our time, I dessay,” for that’s Burown’s ways always 
a-takin’ things that cool as is aggravatin’. 

I know'd as he’d forget them coals, through a-seein’ as he didn’t 
give his mind to what I was a-sayin’, and sure enough he did forget | 
’em till we was burnt down to nothin’ but dirt. So I couldn’t stand | 
that, with a heavy wash a-hangin’ over me, and off I goes to Mr. 
Briers, as is in the coal and greengrocery line, but not a man as I 
holds with, through bein’ a saucy character, with a pipe never out of 
his mouth, and a-layin’ down the law in the westry mectin’s like 
Krxe Soromon hisself. 

Well I goes there myself and says, ‘‘Send me half a ton of the best | 
Walls-end,”’ as he said were twenty-five shillin’s, but for all that I 
would have the best, for them others never scems to throw out no 
heat, and burns to nothin’ but dust. 

They sent ’era in that very afternoon while I was out of the way, | 
but I come in just in time for to sce the cart a-goin’ away, and had | 








_ left the money with the gal, as hasn’t no more head than a pin. | 


_ she, bein’ only used for to see them come in half a sack at a time 
_ where she lived afore. | 





through the hole in the pavement right on to me. 


So I says, “ Did you count the sacks?”’ ‘No,’ she says, “I never | 
wasn’t told to.” | 


I says, “Don’t you know as that is proper ?’’ but, law, how should 





Well I would go into the cellar, and see as they was what I'd 
ordered, and the moment I looked in at the door I see there was only 
four heaps, an¢ not five, as there did ought to be. 

So I says, “‘ I'm sure as there has been foul play with them coals.’ 
I says, “‘ How many sacks did he bring,’Meita?” But she says she | 
didn't know. So havin’ of my bonnet on, I stepped over to Mr. | 
Briers and says to his wife, as is the rankest sloven I ever see, as | 
don’t put a comb through her hair once a week, and I’m sure soap | 
don’t cost much in that family. | 

So I says, “ Mus. Bititexs, how many sacks of coal did you send | 
me, to-day ?’’ ‘How many did you order?:”’ says she. | 

“Halfaton,” saysI. ‘Then half a ton you got,” says she. | 

“No,” I says, “that did ought to be five sacks, and only four is | 
come.” | 

Bless you, that woman stood me out as there had been five sent; | 
but just then the boy come in as had brought them, so afore she could | 
say a word I asks him how many sacks there was, and he got confused. 

I says, “Now don’t tell no lies, it was four as you brought, | 
wasn’t it?’? And he says, “ Yes.” 

Mis. Briizrs she goes to the back part of the sh-p and hollars to 

ILLERS, as come up, and when he heard how matters was, he said, 
“In course only four was sent, through not havin’ no more than that 
of the best quality, and,” he says, “ you shall have the other sack 
in this evenin’.”’ . 

Well I wasn’t by no means satisfied about them coals, so after tea I 
£0es into the cellar with a candle for to look at ’em, and nice rubbish 
hey was, slates as big as brick-bats. So I gocs into the front 
kitchen for to ask Brown if he'd ccme and look at ’em, as said, in 
course, “No, what could you expect from Brttexs? Why oouldn't 
you wait a day?” 

says, “I’ve put off the heavy wash till to-morrow, as couldn't 
be done without coals, as any one knows, and wants to ketch the fine 
weather.”’ 

Well, I thenght as I'd step back into the cellar and fetch a bit of 
the slate to show Brown. In I goes all of a hurry, and at the werry 


moment as I stepred in if Bruizrs’s hoy didn’t heave that sack of cals 
It’s amercy as they 


’ 
| 
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was all that small rubbish, or I shou’d have been killed. a nnl bly bit 


did ketch me on the shoulder, and another sent the candle a-flyin’. 

I went down, in course, like a shot, and if it had been more than a 
sack I must have been huricd alive. 1 hollared pretty loud you may 
be sure, and brought that gal into the cellar, as didn't know how to 
get me up, so1unsand tells Brown us Id vota fit, and brought him 
pretty quick; but when he see, if he didn’t take and begin to laugh, 
as did make me very wild with him; for | do assure you as coals ain't 
no joke, even though small, when t! ey comes in a shower on you. 

I wouldn't have minded so much if they hadn't been all wet, and 
gnimed me from head to foot, with clean stor kings on, and a gownd 
as won't wash, throvgh bein’ a caimclite, und if you'd seen my cap and 
collar you'd have stared agin’. 

I didn’t mind anything so much as the impidence of that young 
Biuiexs, as said if I would go a-grubbin’ in the coal-hole I must ex- 
pect what I got. I says, “ You never hollared below, nor nothin’, for 
a warnin’.”” He says, “TIow was | to know as there were any one 
below ? as ien’t the place for {o Jook for a lady in.” 

Brown, he was so put out with me as never was, through them 
coals, for he’d been and ordered four tons at a guinea, as come in the 
next day, and I do wish as they'd been wetted, for the whole house 
was smothered with their dust; and my white quilt, as was hangin’ 
out, obliged to be washed over again. . 

I don’t think as ever I was so put out with that gal, as stood 
a-’avin’ the sacks counted with the front door wide open, and all the 
winders, and the dust blowed in by clouds, and was saucy, a-tellin’ mo 
I'd better see the next sacks counted myself. 

I don’t think as Brown and me ever had so many words over any- 
thin’ as over them coals, for his didn’t turn out no great shakes; and 
he always would have it, when the fire burnt bad, as it was Bitiexs's 
coals; as I says that’s ridiculous, they can't always be them; but he 
would have it as his was first-class, and as 1’m sure they wasn’t, for 
things would fly out of the fire like cannon-balls goin’ off, and set fire 
to the clothes-horse full of things a-airin’—as would have been ashes 
ina’ instant but for me bein’ on the spot and throwin’ the carpet over 
"em, as had all to be got up agin. 

And if that Brtiexs didn’t send in a bill for them coalsas I'd left the 
money for with the gal, as I'd never thought to ask for the receipt, 
through bein’ that put out with them coals, and had to turn her away 
at a moment's notice, through a-findin’ her out all of a sudden, and 
ain’t no idea where she’s gone to. 

Igays to Mr. Briuers, “* Why ever charge fourteen shillings as did 
ought to be twelve and sixpence ?” 

He says, “Oh, that’s cash price, that is; we always charges extra 
for credit.’’ ‘ Well,” I says, “ what with high prices and short 
weight you'll soon be a-ridin’ in your carriage.” 

‘lo hear that man go on at me, a-sayin’ I was a-slanderin’ of him, 
and would make me prove my words—and it’s lucky as I hadn't said 
it afore witnesses, or he might have had the law on me; not as I'd eat 
my words, for, in my opinion, he’s as big a thief as ever drove a coal- 
cart. 

But as to the coals, when I come to hear there was enough fora 
hundred years to come, I didn’t mind so much, though it does seem 
werry shockin’ for us to burn ’em all and leave no firin’ for them as 
comes arter, though no doubt by that time they'll do everything by 
steam, and won’t require no fires; not as I should care about that, for 
a bit of fire is always a companion like, and necessary for any one a3 18 
of a rheumatic turn. 
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A FIT OF THE BLUES. 


To-n1GuT my big blue eyes are full of tears, 
And bluely burns my melancholy taper; 

How dimly every azure line appears 
Imprinted on ihis bluish-tinted paper! 


My casement opens on the dark blue sky ; 
The cobalt of the dawn already lightens 
The outer cast—and yet small joy have I, 
Though Dian pales, and though Aurora brightens. 


Would that the morrow’s light could bring for me 
One hour amidst the bluebells and the heather ; 
One hour of sojourn on the wide blue sea, 
In crystal calmness or in stormy weather! 


Oh, that the freshness of the heart could fall 
As dew upon my spirit, and could kindly 
Bring back the happy days when first of all 
I read my Blue Beard and believed it blindly! 


One cure there is for all the ills that make 
Existence duller than a blue-book’s pages ; 

A strong blue pill is just the thing to take 
For indigestion in its latter stages. 


—o 
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A MARTYR TO FASHION. 


lst Swell (in ehair):—“Sit pown, CHARLIE, AND HAVE 4 
CLARET.” 


WALKING THOUsERS? [ can’t sIT pown!”’ 





THE NEW CABINET. 


(From ovr Vawnat Parnicray.) 


Tas Eanu (in continuation).—And so, my Lords and Gentlemen, be- 
fore we settle down to business, let us, in common gratitude, consecrate 
a libation to the man without whom we should never have regained 
office js to the best and most efficient friend of our principles—— 

MatmEspury (sotto es can’t mean me, I suppose ! 

. Sa nea (sotto voce).— Well, now, this is really kind of the Earl, 
y Jove 

Disrakz xi (sotto voce).—An apology, I suppose, for trying to shelve me. 

Tue Earu (resuming).—To the man who has frightened half the 
voters of the country into Conservatives—to our ae although some- 
what noisy friend—Joun Buicut! Gentlemen, Mr. Brignt—in in- 
tention our enemy, but, practically, our best ally! 

Genznat Pret (shocked).— Unaccustcmed as I am to—to—in point 
of fact, most things—I cannot refrain from uttering my—what is it ? 
Something on a stamp, you know—sh, yes, protest— my protest against 
tousting a Quaker—that is, not toasting him, literally, you know— 
which would serve him right, perhaps, and every cther confounded— 
in point of om ae oe king mp bestth, you know, except 
a ost a stamp, you know— it a minute ago— 
yee under est, you know. , m 

x, Watroue doprove that he can sce a joke).— 

Pext, it’s on] one of the Earl's jok es—it's a way se Teale 
isunderst bim once. But I don’t now. No, 10, no—not s bit of 
t. Certainly. Mu. Joun Bricut's health. Capital! Ha, ba, ha! 

. agnin. —_ ew ones ae = joke? Capital! 

HE Earv.—It wi a t, and i 
ee rie ght, we know it—but I should 
Sranvey (asid:).—Confound his 
Tas Eaut.—If I went 
historical 


; noes old Toryiem! 
_ own withcuta struggle. Gent] , the 
nobility of England, if it must die, will die fighting a die 





2nd Swell :—“* My DEAR FEBLLAH, DON'T you sEE I’vg GoT ON MY 
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STRAWBERRIES AND FAME! 


By a Country CATULLUs., 


As this petty world affords ! 

Pictor paints for days and days, 
Starving for the public’s praise : 
Scriptor scribbles all night long 
For the plaudits of the throng. 
Bays the poet’s art receives, 
Statesmen work for strawberry-leaves, 
Laurels tempt the warrior, who 
Sometimes gets but mournful yew. 
Covent Garden unto me 

Like Parnassus seems to be— 
Fame's assemblage just a Babel 
Crowned with fruit and vegetable ! 


Let them strive! I envy not, 
All contented with my lot. 
Though Disrak11 is to get— 
So they say—a coronet, 
Though the Port LaurgATE very | 
Punctually gets his sherry, 

Though our LanpsEER, 1’m delighted 

To remember, has been knighted, 

And our peerage—ere he died— 

Was ennobled by a ClypE— 

Still, within my garden-plot, 

Their rewards [ envy not. 

Would you know the reason why ? 

Follow me and you'll espy! 

Look you: here’s a garden-border 

With its strawberry plants in order— 

Lift the glossy leaves, whose gold 

Copies you on crowns behold,— 

Peep beneath th’ embowering green— 

What red berries peep between ! 

Day by day I’ve seen them grow, 

Watched the spread of ruddy glow,— 
Till—they’re ripe—I pluck one. There ;—- 

With its flavour subtly rare 

Fame’s coarse gust you’d not compare ! 

What if slugs—those crawlers mean— 
Sometimes scoop one out, unseen, 

What's the odds? The figure follow— 

Is not fame too often hollow? 


How men toil for such rewards 
} 


ee 
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hard. The churl shall have no easy triumph. In the Lords we have 


little to fear. Asa mere matter of detail, 1 wish our good friend, Mx. 
DisRaB11, would have accepted a peerage ; but of course he has a right 
to his own opinions. 

DisrakE1t (musingly).—Yes; you and your institutions, your Plan- 
tagenets and your peerages, you come and you go. The river of time 
rolls over you. There are only two things which are immutable ; the 
Holy Father and the Hebrew Race. What is it to me—one of the old 
Sephardim family—whether you call me a lérd? When your | 
ancestors were stealing cattle, mine were prophets, and poets, and © 
priests. To the thinker the cry of ‘Ou’ Clo!”’ is at least as respectable | 
es that of “St. George for Merry England!”’ | 

Enter a Gorarous MENIAL, with a letter on a salver. | 

Goxrcrovus Menrau.—A missive for my Lord! | 

Tur Eart.—It's from Butwer—I beg pardon, from Lorp Lytt0n | 
of Knebworth. (Reads.) “The Latest of the Barons contemplates | 
the Last Days of Toryism. In the Earlier Hons the Baronial and | 
the Beautiful were One. They are, at present, Two! Oh Chronos, | 
God of Time! Oh Eros, God of Love!” Capital scholar Burwer, | 
but hardly a practical politician. 


(LEFT SITTING.) 


A DANGEROUS HABIT. 


Tue man who rushed up Alma’s height 
Against the Russian’s gathered might, 
Fought bravely for old England’s right. 


And yet he enters deadlier strife, 
With greater danger to his life, 
Who eats his green peas—with his knife! 
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OUT OF TOWN TALK, 
—Enitor,—Off again, with liberty to go where I like, to do what I 
like, and (best boon of all) to write what I like. For I am beyond | 
your reach. Youcan’t be down upon me now for two more columns of 
biting satire at five minutes’ notice, neither can you insist upon my | 
“throwing off” forty or fifty lines of verse on some such a promising 
subject as “ Evn’s astonishment at bcholding the First Shoestring,” 
or “ Boapicea to her Umbrella.” Iam five hundred miles away from 
ou, my boy, so pardon me if I remark “‘ Ha! ha!” 

Where amI? You don't know; I'm not sure that I do, for the 
name consists of unpronounceable gutturals. At all events I shan’t 
tell you. You say that you can get it on reference to the post-mark ? | 
Nota bit of it. The post-mark says “ Glasgow,” and I am not at 
Glasgow (thank gracious), nor anywhere near it. But I have been 
there. To paraphrase the bard—Warrts, his name:— 

“T have been there and aza’n would much rather not go, 
It’s ab. ut as unlike as anything you can imagine to a little heaven below.” 
I left London for Glasgow on the morning of the 18th inst., by a 
train, than whom (as your Old Man would say), though a little shaky 
and given too much to stopping at unknown spots, called, for the fun 
of the thing, stations, at which no one was ever yet (or ever will be) 
known to alight. I had but one companion on the way, but he won 
my heart. Professional Snarler as I am—Misanthrope—Miswoman- 
thrope—General Grumbler, and Discontented Duffer in Ordinary to 
your Sublime Editorship, though I be, yet I am free to admit that by 
the time we had passed Rugby I was only restrained by three con- 
siderations from throwing myself into his arms—firstly, I didn’t know 
him; secondly, he might have resisted; and thirdly, his arms were 
folded. Sir, he was a man after my own heart—I do not mean that | 
he desired to possess himself of that curious muscle, but merely that 
his muscle and mine beat in reciprocal throbs. I never knew a better 
_ hand at finding fault. He abused the guard because it was going to 
rain; he found fault with the porters because he had left his hat-box 
at home; and he swore at me because the carriage-windows were 
muddy. He opened a conversation with me in the following words: 
“I suppose you object to smoking /’’—a form of address which would 
have been sufficient in itself to have earncd my fullest esteem, even if 
his previous demeanour had not convinced me that he deserved it. 


i 
Sletten 


a social weed with so companionable a fellow. So we smoked all the 
way to Glasgow. 

As I never mean to Jet you into the secret of my actual where- 
abouts, I shall indulge myself with the fiction that I am writing this 


| from my hotel in that city. I suppose that no town in Great Britain | 


is so badly cff for hotel accommodation as this confounded place. I 
don’t believe there is a really good hotel in the whole city. In my 
“ Black’s Picturesque Tourist ” I find the two principal ones described 
as follows :— Hotels—Quveren’s, large and excellent house; THE 
Gzorce (quict).”” Well, on a previous visit I had tried The Queen's 
and found it moderately good, but very dear, so on this occasion I 
put up at The George. The Picturesque Tourist describes it as 
“quiet,” and I, although by no means a picturesque tourist, endorse his 
description. It was so quiet that (no doubt with the fear of imperilling 
their reputation for quietness before their eyes) they neglected to call 
mein time to catch the Jona, and if I had not made up my mind to 
omit the customary ceremonics of washing and shaving myself, I 
should have lost it altogether, and so have had to stay two more days 
m that depressing city. Moreover, in the quietest manner in the 
world, they charged me six shillings and sixpence, “ besides the 
porter,” for a meat tea and an indifferent bed. 

A stay of ten hours—and those ten between the hours of 9 p.m 


tt ttt tt 


tation on the present social and political state of so important a manu- 
facturing and mercantile city as Glasgow: so you will forgive me if I 


) 
and 7 a.m.—will not warrant me in entering into an elaborate disser- | 
} 


pass that over. It is true that I have visited it twice before; but my 


latest visit (anterior, of course, to my present one), was three years 
‘ince, and then only for the same period, and, indeed, between the 
same hours, as on this occasion. I think I have told you all I know 
about it, and if you want to hear anything more, I may reply to you 
in the words of my picturesque friend :—“ For further statistics of 

sow, see “ Report by the City Chamberlain, 1865.” The latitude 
and longitude are something north, and a little west. 
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Under any other circumstances, I should have replied (on principle), | 
“Of course I do ;’’ but, as it was, I jumped at the prospect of having | 








COMPARATIVES. 


Sweet is the hour when lovers meet, 
And sweet is day's decline, 
To win renown and wealth is sweet, 
And sweet is eglantine! 
But, ah! one thing these sweets can mock— 
More sweet by fur is Albert Rock. 


Dear is my loved one’s lightest word— 
Her footstep, wandering near. 

Dear is the wee red-breasted bird. 
And life, I’m told, is dear— 

Yet dearer far than all, I've found, 

Is beef at filteen pence a pound! 


Fair is the opening of the dawn, | 
And fair the dreams of youth, | 
Fair is a dewy English lawn, 
And beauty, faith, and truth. 
Yet fairer than these objects sunny, 
To get your value for your money. 


High are the hopes of yeuth and trust— 
Mont Blanc’s chill peaks are high— 
High are the actions of the just— 
The thoughts that never die. 
But higher yet the Bank-rate went 
What time it rose to ten per cent. ! 


Art Note. 


A PAINTING representing a group of feathers—those of the golden 
pheasant, jay, snipe, etc.—drawn by the late Miss Birrin, is, we see, 
being exhibited in the provinces. As that famous lady, having neither 
arms nor legs, held the pencil between her lips, the picture can hardly 
be said to be her handiwork; and yet it can scarcely be described as a 
mouthpiece. We have it on the authority of one of the Norfolk 
Brrrins that the texture of the feathers is ’apple-ly rendered. 


Odd Thoughts by an Old Fogy. 


He is but a foolish youth who taketh the ruddy colour from his 
cheeks and putteth it into the bowl of his meerschaum. 

Whist was only invented to give two persons the opportunity of 
saying disagreeable things to two other persons seated opposite. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


[Tue calls on our fpace are so numerous that it is impossible for us to 
2 , ”” . . 
answer our correspondents in our “next week’s number,” 1s they invariably 


ask us to do. !} 
H. J., Paris.—Your paper appears to be the result of a Mrs. Brown- 


study. Dan 
“ Two Bic Boys” should mind their own business, take their Fun and 


be thankful. ; ; 
Brooxs.—Flows musically enough, but is very shallow. Of course in 


rejecting our sorrow is ex-stream. ; ; ee 
FLoRA ANGLICANA.—‘ Do we think the point of your contribution 
just?” Just so, but not just suited for us. 
' J. I., Liverpool.— We paves see the point of your “ Red, red nose.” You 
can probably follow it better than we can. 
F. H., Newport.—Try again, and choose a new joke, and you may do. 
H. C., Barnsbury-park.—Your ‘‘ Consolation”’ is but a poor one. 
MiLEs.—The young as aoee was smart, and (we presume from 
? ignature) sold-yer, no doubt. 
- TL. TY Canonbury. The sketch is not available, and as regards the offer 
to “ continue to send’’ we must beg you won't draw upon us. 
Book worM.—We fear there is no chance of your getting into our pages. 
| Pappine naturally talks stuff. — 
| C. S., Glasgow.—Sorry indeed that we can't give you an opportunity of 
| saying “it isin.” But you can say ‘‘it isin’t,”—won't that do as well: 
| ‘Y. Z. must be content to be ez also. ae 
| Artic SAL appends a note, “ This is Latin, not English.” How Attic 
| Sal can be Latin is Greek to us. 
|  L1on Loosecott is evidently a colt that has been used to crib. 
A. S. H.—It is usual for parodies to bear some slight likeness to their 
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Argues he who picks the one 
Thinks he only makes a pun. 
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lst Swell (in chair):—“Sit pown, CHARLIZE, AND HAVE 4 
CLARET.” 


2nd Swell :—“ My DEAR FELLAH, DON'T you SEE I'’vE GoT ON MY 


WALKING THOUsERS? [I can’t sIT Down!” 





THE NEW CABINET. 
(From ovr Vawnat Patrician.) 


Tue Eant (in continuation).—And so, my Lords and Gentlemen, be- 
fore we settle down to business, let us, in common gratitude, consecrate 
a libation to the man without whom we should never have regained 
office 3 to the best and most efficient friend of our principles—— 

MAaLmEsBury (soffo ooath Wi can’t mean me, I suppose! 

. i KNE (sotto voce).— Well, now, this is really kind of the Earl, 
y Jove 

Disrakxi (sotto voce).—An apology, I suppoee, for trying to shelve me. 

Tux Eart (reswming)—To the man who kas frightened half the 
voters of the country into Conservatives—to our a although some- 
what noisy friend—Joun Buicut! Gentlemen, Mr. Brigut—in in- 
tention our enemy, but, practically, our best ally! 

Gengrat Prrw (shocked ).— Unaccustcmed as I am to—to—in point 
of fact, most things—I cannot refrain from uttering my—what is it ? 
Something on a stamp, you know—ash, yes, protest— my protest against 
toasting a Quaker—that is, not toasting him, literally, you know— 
which would serve right, perhaps, and every cther confounded— 
in point of fact, Anabaptist—but drin king his heu)th, you know, except 

—something on a stamp, you know—I had it a minute ago—ah, 
yes, under you know. 
x, Watrouw ious dovprove that he can se a joke).—My dear 
Pex, it’s only one of the Earl's jok es—it's a way eu i a to 
misunderstand bim once. But I don’t ncw. No, no, no—not s bit of 
t Certainly. Mu. Joun Bricut's health. Capital! Ha, ba, ba! 
md in. a onan b the joke? Capital! 

Tus Earv.—It wi a bt, and we know it I 

blush for the name I bear—— rr Pan 
Sranvey (asid:).—Confound his bigoted old Toryism! 
Tas Eant.—If I went down withcuta struggle. Gentlemen, the 


historical nobility of England, if it must die, will die fighting and die 
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[JuLy 14, 1866. 


STRAWBERRIES AND FAME! 
By a Country CatTvuLtivs. 


How men toil for such rewards 

As this petty world affords ! 

Pictor paints for days and days, 
Starving for the public’s praise : 
Scriptor scribbles all night long 
For the plaudits of the throng. 
Bays the poet's art receives, 
Statesmen work for strawberry-leaves, 
Laurels tempt the warrior, who 
Sometimes gets but mournful yew. 
Covent Garden unto me 

Like Parnassus seems to be— 
Fame’s assemblage just a Babel 
Crowned with fruit and vegetable ! 


Let them strive! I envy not, 

All contented with my lot. 

Though Disraxz11 is to get— 

So they say—a coronet, 

Though the Port LAurgATE very 
Punctually gets his sherry, 

Though our LanpsEeER, I’m delighted 
To remember, has been knighted, 

And our peerage—ere he died— 

Was ennobled by a ClypEr— 

Still, within my garden-plot, 

Their rewards [ envy not. 

Would you know the reason why ? 
Follow me and you'll espy! 

Look you: here’s a garden-border 
With its strawberry plants in order— 
Lift the glossy leaves, whose gold 
Copies you on crowns behold,— 

Peep beneath th’ embowering green— 
What red berries peep between ! 

Day by day I’ve seen them grow, 
Watched the spread of ruddy glow,— 
Till—they’re ripe—I pluck one. There;— 
With its flavour subtly rare 

Fame’s coarse gust you’d not compare ! 
What if slugs—those crawlers mean—- 
Sometimes scoop one out, unseen, 
What’s the odds? The figure follow— 
Is not fame too often hollow? 


GLASS OF 


——— 


hard. The churl shall have no easy triumph. In the Lords we have 
little to fear. As a mere matter of detail, 1 wish our good friend, Mx. 
D1sRABLI, would have accepted a peerage ; but of course he has a right 
to his own opinions. 

Disrakxt (musingly).—Yes; you and your institutions, your Plan- 
tagenets and your peerages, you come and you go. The river of time 
rolls over you. There are only two things which are immutable ; the 
Holy Father and the Hebrew Race. What is it to me—one of the old 
Sephardim family—whether you call me a l6rd? 
ancestors were stealing cattle, mine were prophets, and poets, and 
priests. To the thinker the cry of “‘Ou’ Clo!” is at least as respectable 
es that of ‘St. George for Merry England!”’ 


Enter a Gorarovus MEntAt, with a letter on a@ salver. 


Goxrcrovus Meniat.—A missive for my Lord! 

Tue Eart.—It’s from Butwer—I beg pardon, from Lorp LytroNn 
of Knebworth. (Reads.) ‘The Latest of the Barons contemplates 
the Last Days of Toryism. In the Earlier Zons the Baronial and 
the Beautiful were One. They are, at present, Two! 
God of Time! Oh Eros, God of Love!” Capital scholar Burwer, 
but hardly a practical politician. 


(LEFT SITTING.) 


A DANGEROUS HABIT. 


Tus man who rushed up Alma’s height 
Against the Russian’s gathered might, 
Fought bravely for old England's right. 


And yet he enters deadlier strife, 
With greater danger to his life, 
Who eats his green peas—with his knife! 
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Jury 14, 1866.] 


~ Enitor,—Off again, with liberty to go where I like, to do what I 

like, and (best boon of all) to write what I like. For I am beyond | 
your reach. Youcan’t be down upon me zow for two more columns of 
biting satire at five minutes’ notice, neither can you insist upon my | 
“throwing off’”’ forty or fifty lines of verse on some such a promising 
subj+ct as “ Eve’s astonishment at bcho’ding the First Shoestring ” 
or “ Boaptcea to her Umbrella.”” Iam five hundred miles away from 

ou, my boy, so pardon me if I remark “ Ha! ha!’ 

Where am I? You don't know; I'm not sure that I do, for the 
name consists of unpronounceable gutturals. At all events I shan’t 
tell you. You say that you can get it on reference to the post-mark ? | 
Not a bit of it. The post-mark says “ Glasgow,” and I am not at 
Glasgow (thank gracious), nor anywhere near it. But I have been 
there. To paraphrase the bard—Warts, his name:— 

“T have been there and aza nn would much rather not go, 
It’s ab. ut as unlike as anything you can imagine to a little heaven below.” 
I left London for Glasgow on the morning of the 18th inst., by a 
train, than whom (as your Old Man would say), though a little shaky 
and given too much to stopping at unknown spots, called, for the fun 
of the thing, stations, at which no one was ever yet (or ever will be) 
known to alight. I had but one companion on the way, but he won 
my heart. Professional Snarler as I am—Misanthrope—Miswoman- 
thrope—General Grumbler, and Discontented Duffer in Ordinary to 
your Sublime Editorship, though I be, yet I am fiee to admit that by 
the time we had passed Rugby I was only restrained by three con- | 
siderations from throwing myself into his arms—firstly, I didn’t know | 


him; secondly, he might have resisted; and thirdly, his arms were | 


folded. Sir, he was a man after my own heart—I do not mean that 
he desired to possess hiinself of that curious muscle, but merely that 
his muscle and mine beat in reciprocal throbs. I never knew a better 
hand at finding fault. He abused the guard because it was going to 
rain; he found fault with the porters because he had left his hat-box 
at home; and he swore at me because the carriage-windows were 
muddy. He opened a conversation with me in the following words: 
“T suppose you object to smoking f’’—a form of address which would 


SSS sneer 


COMPARATIVES. 


Sweet is the hour when lovers meet, 
And sweet is day's decline, 
To win renown and wealth is sweet, 
And sweet is eglantine ! 
But, ah! one thing these sweets can mock— 
More sweet by fur is Albert Rock. 


Dear is my loved one’s lightest word— 
Her footstep, wandering near. 

Dear is the wee red-breasted bird. 
And life, I’m told, is dear— 

Yet dearer far than all, ['ve found, 

Is beef at filteen pence a pound! 


Fair is the opening of the dawn, 
And fair the dreams of youth, 
Fair is a dewy English lawn, 
And beauty, faith, and truth. 
Yet fairer than these objects sunny, 
To get your value for your money. 


High are the hopes of youth and trust— 
Mont Blanc’s chill peaks are high— 
High are the actions of the just— 
The thoughts that never die. 
But higher yet the Bank-rate went 
What time it rose to ten per cent. ! 


Art Note. 


A PAINTING representing a group of feathers—those of the golden 
pheasant, jay, snipe, etc.—drawn by the late Miss Birrin, is, we see, 
being exhibited in the provinces. As that famous lady, having neither 
arms nor legs, held the pencil between her lips, the picture can hardly 
be said to be her handiwork; and yet it can scarcely be described as a 
mouthpiece. We have it on the authority of one of the Norfolk 


have been sufficient in itself to have earned my fullest esteem, even if | Brrrins that the texture of the feathers is ’apple-ly rendered. 


his previous demeanour had not convinced me that he deserved it. 
Under any other circumstances, I should have replied (on principle), 
“Of course I do;”’ but, as it was, I jumped at the prospect of having 
a social weed with so companionable a fellow. So we smoked all the 
way to Glasgow. 

As I never mean to Jet you into the secret of my actual where- 
abouts, I shall indulge myself with the fiction that I am writing this 


from my hotel in that city. I suppose that no town in Great Britain | 


_ isso badly cff for hotel accommodation as this confounded place. I 


ee ants endian 


don’t believe there is a really good hotel in the whole city. In my 
“ Black’s Picturesque Tourist” I find the two principal ones described 
as follows :—‘‘ Hotels—Quern’s, large and excellent house; THE 
GzorGe (quiet).”” Well, on a previous visit I had tried The Queen's 
and found it moderately good, but very deur, so on this occasion I 
put up at The George. The Picturesque Tourist describes it as 
“quiet,” and I, although by no means a picturesque tourist, endorse his 
description. It was so quict that (no doubt with the fear of imperilling 
their reputation for quietness before their eyes) they neglected to call 
mein time to catch the Jona, and if I had not made up my mind to 
omit the customary ceremonies of washing and shaving myself, I 
should have lost it altogether, and so have had to stay two more days 
m that depressing city. Moreover, in the quietest manner in the 
world, they charged me six shillings and sixpence, ‘‘ besides the 
porter,” for a meat tea and an indifferent bed. 

A stay of ten hours—and those ten between the hours of 9 p.m 
and 7 a.m.—will not warrant me in entering into an elaborate disser- 
tation on the present social and political state of so important a manu- 
facturing and mercantile city as Glasgow: so you will forgive me if I 
pass that over. 


since, and then only for the same period, and, indeed, between the 
same hours, as on this occasion. I think I have told you all I know 
about it, and if you want to hear anything more, I may reply to you 
in the words of my picturesque friend :— 


and longitude are something north, and a little west. 


—— eee 


[EPIGRAMMATIC, RATHER. 
(Arrer Dr. Jounson.) 
Ir a man who makes a pun 
Would a pocket pick, then Fun 
Argues he who picks the one 
Thinks he only makes a pun. 


SNARLER. 


| 
| 
| 


“Yor further statistics of | 
Glaszow, see “ Report by the City Chamberlain, 1865.” The latitude | 





Odd Thoughts by an Old Fogy. 


He is but a foolish youth who taketh the ruddy colour from his 
cheeks and putteth it into the bowl of his meerschaum. 

Whist was only invented to give two persons the opportunity of 
saying disagreeable things to two other persons seated opposite. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


[Tue calls on our pace are so numerous that it is impossible for us to 
answer our correspondents in our “ next week’s number,”’ as they invariably 
ask us to do. } 

H. J., Paris.—Your paper appears to be the result of a Mrs. Brown- 


study. 
“'l'wo Bic Boys” should mind their own business, take their Fun and 


be thankful. 

Brooxs.—Flows musically enough, but is very shallow. Of course in 
rejecting our sorrow is ex-stream. 

FLoraA ANGLICANA.—‘‘ Do we think the point of your contribution 
just?” Just so, but not just suited for us. 

J. I., Liverpool.—We can't see the point of your “‘ Red, red nose.” You 
can probably tollow it better than we can. 

F. H., Newport.—Try again, and choose a new joke, and you may do. 

H. C., Barnsbury-park.—Your ‘‘ Consolation”’ is but a poor one. 

MiLKs.—The young lady’s answer was smart, and (we presume from 
your signature) sold-yer, no doubt. 

H. B., Canonbury.—The sketch is not available, and as regards the offer 

‘‘ continue to send’’ we must beg you won't draw upon us. 





It is true that I have visited it twice before; but my | to ' _ L us. ane 
latest visit (anterior, of course, to my present one), was three years | Booxworm.—We fear there is no chance of your getting into our pages. 


PapDING naturally talks stuff. 

C. S., Glasgow.—Sorry indeed that we can’t give you an opportunity of 
saying “it is in.’”’” But you can say ‘it isin’t,’’—won’t that do as well ? 

Y. Z. must be content to be ez also. 

Artic SAL appends a note, “‘ This is Latin, not English.” How <Altic 
Sal can be Latin is Greek to us. 

Lion LoosEcott is evidently a colt that has been used to crib. 

A. S. H.—It is usual for parodies to bear some slight likeness to their 


| originals. Your disregard of the rule gives your lines the charm of novelty, 


but still they won’t do. 
Declined with thanks—E. S., Edinburgh; J. E. C., Bishopsgate-streot ; 


| O. O., Eton; W. P. W.; S. K.; J. R., Philpot-street; H. W. P., Cuck- 
| field; G. T. D., Clifton; H. W., Edinburgh; H. G., Preston; J. H. B., 


Tottenham ; Nominis in Umbra (s/c); O. M.; J. B., Dundee ; W. L., 
Hull; C. S., Devon; J. H. E., Manchester; J. M. D., heobald s-road ; 
Tommy; G. L. G.; G. H. T., Fleet-street; H. G., St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
F.N. K. 
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Postboy:—“ Hutto, Jim, THI8 YOUR LITTLE GAME, EH? Last time I 
SEE YE YOU WAS IN THE MARINE STORE PROFESSHUN.” 

Jim :—“ Yes, nut I was FORCED TO GIVE IT UP. 
s’'ILIN’ MY ’ANDS WITH TRADE 
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HONEST INDUSTRY. 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Fun sends very many thanks to Mr. Georce Vining for his good 
sense in drawing up his curtain at a rational hour during the 


summer 
o'clock 


te bolt your dinner or to retire to rest at 3 a.m. 


season, also for playing only one piece, so that from eight 
until ele‘en you may enjoy a performance without having 
Some time ago 


Fun had a “difficulty” with Mr. Ggonce Vininc, but Fon, 
being essentially English, never bears malice, and Fun is quite 
certain. that Mr. Gzorcz VuininG, being also essentially English 
(for surely he cannot have been adapted from the French— 
perish the thought !), is equally incapable of a meanness of memory 
—Passons cela! The Huguenot Captuin is a very stirring and exciting 
drama of the Dumas and Maquetschool. The first act is especially 


Sicoond 


first. It isa splendid spectacle. 


even in 
London 


The second and third are somewhat inferior—if we could 
to a pun, we would say some Whatts-Puiurrs inferior to the 
Such costumes and such scenery, 
these days of theatrical magnificence, have never been seen in 
- Mx. Vinino makes a very gullant Captain, brusque and 


bold, fair haired and fair bearded, a loyal lover and leal soldier, and 


subject of Henny * of France and of Navarre.” 
acts.a sort of Parisian _reigenar's with 
a drunken song and forgets ch 


By the 
nahan 


Mr. Geoxce Honzy 
t humour, and sings 

© chorus with very excellent tipsiness. 
way, if about twenty-three or twenty-four of the Baccha- 
songs, with which The Huguenot Captain abounds, were 


omitted, we think it would be an improvement. Miss AUGUSTA 
Tompson is a piqnante Bohemienne ; and Mus. Srretinc—Fun was 


charmed to see 


er again—the stateliest and most maternal of 


dowager duchesses. Beauty—we are infurmed on reliable scientifi 
authority, if any scientific authority be reliabie—is onl skin-dogp. 
bean 8 


Fon considers this one of the most charming qualities of 
would admire it less were it six-feet thick. 
course, been suggested by the heroine of the new drama, abrielle, 


The word beauty has, of 





Lendon: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phwnix Works, St. Andrew's Hill, 


Doctors’ Commons, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Saturday, July 14, 186¢, 


CouLDN’T A-BEAR 


Cometr, and NorManpE—the types of the gaminneric, absurdity, 
and diablerie of Paris. They cannot be described. In the words of the 
commonplace, they must be seen to be appreciated. ‘They are as 
grotesque as Miss Nx1.son is beautiful. 


—— ee ee 
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AN HEIR WITHOUT A CROWN. 


Wirtnovut a crown !—the heir of realms, 
Whose magnitude the mind o’erwhelms— 
For ne'er the sun gocs down 
Upon the empire—think of that! 
| Heir of those realms,—yet there he sat 
An heir without a crown. 
Yet, ah, mistake me not. I do 
Not mean the diadem which you 
Believe I've in my head. 
I do not mean the crown of gold 
That Bioop once stole, as it is told— 
For which blood oft was shed. 


| Without a crown! And yet the heir 
Who must some day the purple wear, 
And eke the sceptre hold 
Of such a wealthy kingdom, which 
Art, nature, commerce, trade enrich 

With endless stores of gold. 
Yet misinterpret not my thought— 
To poverty he was not brought, 

"Twas no such sorry job! 
The current crown—to be exact— 
I don’t allude to. Well, in fact, 

I do not mean five bob. 


Without a crown! Ah, yes, the heir 
Of England—what a sad affair — 
While riding onward slow, 


Was charged by some careering snob 


Toe. | || Upon a hard-mouthed bolting cob 


se And spilt in Rotten-row. 
! He was not hurt—we’re glad of that— 
But, ah, he lost—he lost his hat— 
Alas, we scarce can pen it! 
T'was crushed, smashed, broken, flattened down, 
And thus it was he lost the crown 
) Of Lincotn and of Bennett. 
x VOX STELLARUM. 
Wary ‘is the recipient of the new Indian order like | 
the Man in the Moon? 
Because he is a Night-Companion of the Star. 


A SoveEreIGN REMEDY FOR THE STRAYING OF CATTLE. 


——— ee ee ~~ 





to whom Miss Negrison kindly lent her own personal charms and 
talent. 
Captain, of Simon, ‘‘ Do you believe in love at first sight?”” ‘To which 
question Simon answers, ‘‘ No!’’? From which reply it is evident that 
Simon had never seen Miss NBILson. 
young lady, but a young actress; and we shall soon have a very 
fine artiste on our English stage, and she will be tall, and graceful, 
and beautiful, and the first letter of her name shall be N. 
actress is coming. Parole de Fun! 


“Do you,” asks Captain Réné de Pardillan, the Huguenot 
The débutante is not only a 


The fine 


a 
~ Tee 


But we are forgetting the French dancers—Ciopocue, FLAGEOLET, 





On Recent Assemblages in Trafalgar Square. 


Tuoves some by force would clear the space, 
Such steps would scarce be fair ; 

There’s no sedition in the case 
For all is “on the square.” 


Light Literature. 
Ovr contemporary, the Grocer, is giving a history of the Lucifer 


(wo don't mean old Scratch), in what may be described as a series 0 
striking articles, that appear likely to go off well. 
information, for which you will look in vain in ig- Knight's Cyclopedia, 
so that in the pages of our friend many of our readers will, for the first 
time, meet with their match. Although the subject discussed is the 
ordinary lucifer, those who are more struck with wax may profitably 


become in-vestas. 


They contain much 


and Published (fer the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKE R, 
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Jury 21, 1866.] 


PRACTISING AT THE BAR. 


THINK, Mr. Burryns, WE WILL COMMENCE WITH THI8!”’ 


FROM OUR STALL. 


La Belle Héléne—despite the fact ofits having been so long announced 
to be in active rehearsal—has positively been brought out at the 
Adelphi. Inthe language of the sporting man, this interesting event, 
than which none had been looked forward to with greater confidence 
as not likely to happen—came off on Saturday, June the 30th. From 
Our Stall we call on Nicwoxas, your vaticinating prophet, than 
whom one more unsatisfactory, though a little amusing, for his work 
on Knurr and Spell. That unscrupulous old person has too long 
trifled with the best feelings of our common nature, and no nature can 
be more common than his own, and has withheld from the public that 
book which it his constant pride to advertise. La Belle Héléne has been 
peor Nicuouias promised that Knurr and Spell should see the 

ht on the same day as the occurrence of that important operatic event. 
The Ides of March ‘are here, and we await, with impatient curiosity, 
for the ingenious equivocation to which we know Nicuo.as will give 
utterance in his next letter. a 

La Belle Héléne is an existent fact; we can hardly believe it, but it is 
80. Mr. Burnanp has adapted the libretto. Conjugal infidelity is 
nota funny theme according to our English notions. We are now 
about to propound another wild and startling theory. The Adelphi 
company does not excel in opera. Possibly Mapame Tits1ens would 
bean ineffective Miami; MApEmoIseLLe Itma pr Mursxa, an indif- 
ferent Lemuel; Mario, a serious Jack Gong; and Roncon1, a tame 

d Murtogh. “A cobbler there was who should never, &c.” 
Helen ; or, Taken from the Greek, rests on the shoulders and throats of 
Mr. Tooxz (Menelaus), Mr. Pavt Beprorp (Calchas), Miss Woo.car 
(Paris), and Miss Teresa Furtapo (Helen). Mr. Toore is more 
than usually happy as Helen’s husband, whom he delineates with a 
compound of mental imbecility and impotent rage that is highly 
delightful to the audience. Mr. Pavt Beprorp, who does penance for 
some undiscovered sin in a white night-gown, portrays a solemn 
old humbug with the most paternal tenderness. Miss Woot- 
GAR is so charming a shepherd-prince—that we almost feel inclined 
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Inverted Gymnasiarch (to our friend Buffyns, who has joined the class owing 
to @ fear that he is losing the elegance of figure for which he was noted) :—“I 











From “Tue BatTrie or THE Bonnets.” 


} 
| Bonnet! fashioned so divinely, 
Whom I gaze at from afar, 
| Deck’d with Cluny lace so finely 
Plate ? or tantalizing star ? 
Fasten’d round with chains of metal, 
| Furbelow'd with puffs of net, 
| Room for one wee rose’s petal, 
How much smaller will you get ? 
Smaller very much I find thee 
Since I first came back to town : 
And, to my dismay, behind me 
Felt a sudden dearth of crown ; 
At thy sight my gushing sister 
Screamed. I thought she'd never cease. 
Dear mamma could not resist her, 
For she gave us one apiece. 
Let us stick to fashion boldly, 
Tho’ the men pretend to blame, 
We will take their chaffing coldly, 
Since ‘‘ la mode’’ from Paris came. 
All the bonnets, good or evil, 
Will withstand such shocks as these, 
Though they find their sorry level 
In a covering for cheese! 


A VIGIL. 


I wait for the lady I love— 
Whom I patiently love and adore— 
Sweet angel, come down from above, 
I have waited an hour, dear, or more! 
To the drawing-room come, my sweet, 
It is cleared of the giddy throng. 
Oh, when will her toilet be complete ? 
Tis really uncommonly long! 


At last she is coming—at last 
My life, my love, my dear! 
My watching and waiting are past, 
y lady is near, is near! 
And yet I don’t know that I feel 
Any symptoms of love in the air, 
But I plainly can hear her crinoline steel 
As it knocks against the stair! 
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to forgive Helen; and Miss Furtapo issocharming a Helen that we for- 
give Parisentirely. Indeed, Miss Furtapo’s appearance as the daughter 
of the wife of King Tyndarus, is an elegant compliment to the classics. 
For such a queen that there should have been such a war, wasin the 
nature of things! Menelaus should have kept her veiled. Paris was 
not accountable for his actions, and any other fellow living at the 
time would have done the same ; but this is a digression. Muss Fur- 
Tapo looks sweetly, acts gracefully, and sings charmingly, and, as was 
said of PiccoLomin1, she is a “ little lady.”” Indeed she plays en Prin- 
cesse. Helen; or, Taken from the Greek, will bear compression. The 
first act is something too strong for the second and third. The music 
has been heard by everybody for the last fifteen months; its novelty 
is gone, but its spirit remains. ‘The instrumentalisation is very cleverly 
executed by the Adelphi orchestra. 

Mr. Roxsertson’s Garrick has been revived at the Haymarket, and 
has met with as warm and favourable a reception as it received when 
first produced. Mr. Sotuern has, since Lord Dundreary, played many 
parts, but in none has he succeeded so well in adding to his we 
as he did in ‘“‘ Little Davy.” In this piece, as in Society, by the same 
author, despite the faults which can be found by those judges who are 
nothing if not critical, there are to be found a freshness and a “ go,”’ 
which carry the sympathies of the audience and spur the energies of 
the actors ; and so, though the weather is not such as managers pray for, 
the houses are good and the performances spirited. Miss Netty Moore, 
one of the most charming of our many charming actresses, resumes the 
part of Ada, while Mr. Soruern sustains that of Garrick, Mr. Curr- 
PENDALE that of the Alderman, and the ever-juvenile Bucxstone 
revives the rollicking characteristics of Squire Chevy. 


————————— 
A CRUMB FROM THE ROLLS OFFICE, 


Is it underbred to speak of the aristocracy as the upper crust of 
society ? 





Apvicez to Artists.—Draw anything but a bill. 
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Con Calk. 
By tHE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 
- HATEVER else 


‘ 
“ _ bee 
~ . ' ‘ © 


in which books are reviewed by men who dip into them at three 
places and sprinkle out a set of hackneyed phrases :— 

“It is a way we have got. We do not mean to talk nonsense, or to debauch 

opinion, or to degrade a noble literature ; though that is what we do.” 
Every one who knows anything of criticism behind the scenes knows 
this. It’s a pity the press generally does not speak out more plainly, 
honestly, and decidedly. If it did we should have less indignant sur. 
prise, born of undeserved impunity, when a writer speaks candidly, 
For my own part, though considered amiable rather than otherwise by 
those who know me, I don’t mind being thought a savage by those 
who, after sending trash for review, are astonished to find it described 
as such. 

I maveE a longish excursion into the country the other day—longish, 
that is, for a Londoner—and had a peep at the crops. The hay is 
down on all sides, and seems to have suffered from the recent rains: 
; | but a few days of such winds as we have had of late will do much for 
mains to be seen it. To judge from the appearance of the wheat we shall have.a late 
whether it drew as harvest, the fields have scarcely begun to turn. Potatoes look well, 
much money 4S /b1t the wet‘has made them run to tops considerably—they look almost 
usual. I cannot like young’ hops. 













subject of the Dra- 
matic Féte, it is 
undeniable that it 
drew many visitors 
to the Orystal 
Palace on both the 
Saturday and the 
Monday. It re- 
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help thinking that 
the fickle British 
2S public is getting“a: 

l= - SSS little tired of it, 
and less ready to open its purse. ‘There was some sameness, it must 
be admitted, in most of the shows; but Toorr’s Chinese Exhibition 
was really and genuinely comic, Pavt Beprorp was imposing a8 
Chang, and Surru appallingly lovely as Lady C. A dwarf admirably 
impersonated by Mr. Cuirton was another success; while “Mr. 
Feiix Rocers’s performing monkey was simply a masterpiece, the’re- 
sult of careful study and a thorough appreciation of the monkey-mind. 
and monkey-habits. The stalls were held by the fairest of the Fair—, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howarp Pavt’s Pincushion ‘Palace being noticeable) 
among them for its quaint but artistic désign. 

Tue conjectured abrupt conclusion of the Continental war, was’ 
thing for humanity to rejoice at, more especially as Italy 

** Loved all the more of Earth’s male lands 
Clasped to their heatts instead !”” 

was likely to be the gainer ; yet it was not without its inconveniencés. 
Here was I, with Letts’s General Map of the Stat of War, and its accom- 
ying envelope of green, red, and blue “gummed dots,’’ prepared to 
ollow the movements of the various armies, and furbish up my 
phy, of which I need hardly say I know little or nothing; for 
idn’t I once get a prize for it at school, ‘than which a more certain 
sign of ignorance though a little unexpected.” All of sudden, the 
evening papers tell me it’s all over, and I have to fold up my broad- 
sheet and wait until Napoteon is pleased to rearrange Europe as if it 

were g dissected map. That is, if it will let him! 

Wo«stepon is in full swing, and The Earwig, journal of camp doings, 
and fashionable and comic circular, spreads its wings anew. The 
illustrations are as oracular as the ener ‘of “meteorological 
almanacs, and the letter-press abounds in allusions and Wimble- 
don wit; and altogether the periodical is calculated ‘to relieve the 
tedium of camp-life—if there be such a thing, which my experience 
of Wimbledon inclines me to doubt. | 

An exhibition has been opened at Kensington of the works of the 
late Mu. Goprrey SyKes, whose design for the wrapper of the Coru- 
hill would alone entitle him to a niche in the annals of art. Unfor- 
tunately, the Boilers people cannot be brought to understand that 
‘their patronage is a blight rather than a blessing; and have rather 

od than benefited Mx. Syxes’s reputation, by exhibiting a 
number of oil-paintings and mere sketches in water-colour which he 
never ‘intended for the public eye. The collection of drawings of 
—— ornamentation is very valuable, and should be 
for the National Art’ Schools. The South Kensington subordinates 
have too great a tendency to rush into print on slender provocation. 
Mumbo Jumbo will not soon be forgotten, nor should the authorities 
fail to remember ‘how the catalogue of the Miniature Collection was 
swelled to unwieldly proportions, and saddled with an exorbitant 
‘price by this eacoethes scribendi. The sctaingee of the exhibition under. 
notice 1s another example—it is prefaced by a’‘memoir ‘80 stilted, so 
and so absurd, that it seems like an insult to the memory of 
It would be well if the authorities would discourage this 
é 3 At all events, they should see that the composition 
. is‘sach &s would pass muster even in a Government ent. Wlien 
we are told that “Carrau Fowxe had a great af for him, and, 
when too feeble to mount the stairs of the Exhibition buildi é 
carried him up in his arms to see the decorations of the ’ Ball,” 
we are ee enetins little short of a miracle—that a gentle- 
man, W w upstairs himself, yet contrived to carry 
somebody else. I shall Be told, perhaps, thie an “ abtise of théfrive, 
lege of criticism,” “savage abuse,” etc., by some correspondent of a 
Sunday paper. But what says the Pall Mali about the fatuity of the’ 
present school of criticism? It complains of the absurd od way 
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Onur on Poet's Corner. 
SELF-CONFABULATIONS. 
By R*s*n7 Br*wn*ne. 


Ir oe could Be—as I think you might— 
Sotre otiér*person, as others are, 


‘T/shontd ‘not’ muse, as I gaze to-night, 


‘Seeking that distant red-rayed star, 
“Another were less bright!”’ 


For when’ two mingle their beamis*for'aye 


How thoughts will dartle and*ttién grow dit ! 
You'see’ how my star shoots out fay, 
Now long’ and brilliant, now fain Stim, 
As’ Stats oft have a way! 
Well! one star less were a somewWhatitiore, 
But what the more is, I cannot tell. 
When they shoot, these stars, from the azure shore 
(You note where yon crimson trailer fell) 
Ts their light for ever o’er? 


And you, if you could (as I think you might) 
‘Be another person, as others be, 

Would your present being with all its light 
Go out—be utterly lost for me ?— 

What is ? and what is right ? 


aonneiet aes 


BABBLINGS. 


By THe Per L*tr*arte. 


Ir streamlets didnot miss the sun 
And all its network wisely wrought, 

I would not vex you with’a thought, 

But let the babbling rillet run. 

But by and by comes winter’s'*wrath 

~  ‘And’strips the foliage from the tree, 
And chains the chatterers ‘in’ the lea, 

Till every streamlet is ‘a path, 

Whereon the ring of skates. grows hoarse, 
‘While every crescent-gleam of steel, 
Speeds onward with remorseless keel, 

And leaves deep furrows in ita course. 

What though returning summer's ‘sheen 
Di the fretted freaks'of frost ? 

_ What though the seams and scars be lost ° 

‘Remains the thought of what has been. 


Dark thought, begone! The daffodils 
‘Are gold beneath the orchard wall, 
‘The chaffinch chirps, the lintwhites call, 

There is a babbling in‘the hills. 

And Pleasure'hurries down the stream, 
Her hair is loose, her gleaming feet 
Among the golden pebbles beat,— 

I doubt not! inter is a dream. 
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a is a ‘lawyer ‘like ‘a horse? ‘When “he lives by Gray's Inn 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


ANTICIPATIONS Or Goopwoop. 
Berterayvia, Jury 12, 1866. 


My DEAR YOUNG F's1ewp,—One of those periods is now approaching 
which, despite my umrr d success prophetically, I always 
them with a certaimamount.of nervousness and anxiety, having now a 
reputation to loses,not:to»mention lucre. The period, sir, is at hand 
when long before: I kmow'the result of the race I am called upon to 
name the winner;, and: if: stands to reason; as: I am sure my young 
friend will admit, who is:the soul of honour, that:such a course cannot 
have the moral. certainty conferred by waiting until you know who 
has won and’ then giving of your tip in aecordance. After all, how- 
ever, why should the Prophet tremble ? After the good things he has 
put ye up to, ye wouldst not hastily desert-his banner even if for once 
he sould prove unsuccessful. 

Do not imagine, however, as Nrevo.as is in what may be called a 
blue funk. Gentlemen, I was never-more sanguine of success in the 
whole of. my vaticinatory. career—no, not even when I sent ye the 
absolute first,.second, and third for this year’s Derby, nor prophesicd 
the dead heat between General Peel.and Ely in the Ascot of 1866. 

GLoriovs Goopwoop! !! 

Glorious‘Goodwood ‘is exactly one of those meetings which Nicworas 
reallyrenjoys: It may no longer be quite so select as it was in the 
days of'my youth, before the railway brought down a lot of snobs from 
London into therintermediate neighbourhood ; but it is still the resort 
of the: Aristocratical, the Lavish, and the Gay. The Noblemen of 
England, our best Palladiums, are emphatically all there; a youthful 
HamILTon, as is alwayseready to lay a few millions on anything, and I 
am afraid he will ultimately find hisselfin Queer Street if he ain’t 
more caxeful ! A y 1 Hamitton,.I say, may be seen freely 
mingling with a veteran Nicuotas, thus typifying the natural union 
between:the Nobles and the Private Gentlemen, which is’all we have 
to. depent upert-as the bulwark of our Constitution against the discur- 
sive-adieal.. The Prophet will. put! up at: Bognor; unless invited’ to 
Goodiboods itself’ by one who shall benameléss, amd always glad to'sce any 
of thermore ctable*of your'readers;. but: I mast. draw the: line 
somewhere, as*l'am-sure:my young*friend will admit 

e-b ha waicie uals = a’ Relative. of mime, to whom I 

iPenly ® peri ically. by’ saying™ as he is-very little better 
than agutandsout old Thief, may” shade down to Relahten by the 
third=cliss excursion.and try to borrow money on the strength of a 


honoured name’;. but‘de not let him do so, subseribers, if ye ever want 
to se@ 1b ayulu 5; aud IT Ne INnterieres With mé, will Nave us lacked u 


and-so-I-tell htm, which well I know he sees your paper regular when 
able to afford it. 
Now, then, Spirits of the Future, listen to the old man’s invocation, 
with which he invokes ye! Descend, ye Mews! 
For the. Goodwood Stakes, though seldom fond of giving ye the 
favourite, Nicuoias feels bound to speak most favourably of 
Tue SPeEcrat, 


whilst, with a view to making it all safe and square, the Prophet 
cannot afford to be insensible to the claims of 
La Fortune and Potomac! 

_ Awfor-the Cup, the task of Nicuoxas is of a much easier descrip- 
tion},and it is with a lively recollection of hisformer triumphs, which 
many ‘isthe bet I have won by him, that hesénds ye 

GLaDIATEUR! 


NICHOLAS. 


P.S. One.—“ Dab and ‘Tricker!” Yorkshiremen, look out! An 
“ep taation will be-given you beforelong, _ ae 
‘8S. Two.—Theconduct of Bkrraxsta’s Hope in inviting to Mark 
borough Ho ntleman who’ se-unfortumately rode over him ine 
Rotten-row, and freely forgiving of*himy is only-what I expected from’ 
Aubert Epwarp's‘noble nature ; and, if‘it-were not’ for violating: of 
the sanctity of privatelife, I »iyht say thata kinder welcome, nor yet 
a better glass:of* swine—— but never mind, my young. friend. 
A noffis.as pood-as‘arwinks to a gifted Editor 


————————— 


Musical Note. 
Dear Epiror,—I see a piece of music advertised, called ‘‘ The Chat- 
terer, by Srern.’’ May I ask whether this refers to a refractory pas- 


er - it ‘ t Wheel ? 
senger, who will talk'to a Man a a 2 R: Dirty. 





A STITCH IN TIME. . 
No wonder the German tailors would not come over during the late 
ke,—they were all wanted to work the needle-gun. 


—————— 

















LORD DERBY'S ILIAD. 
AFTER THE MANNER OF PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Notr.—The English metre fitted to translate Homer's hexameter 


must be a long line composed of two short ones, having each either 


three beats or four beats. The nature of our syntax, which habitually 
S sentences with unaccented words (such as “and, or, if, but, for, 
when,’ &e.) farther proved to me that the line must not be constrained 
to begin with an accent, as in the metres which we call Trochaic. It 
remained to inquire what should be its compass, and a series of trials 
showed that it was best to compose the line of four beats added to 
three. Yet, on abandoning rhyme, to which our ears are accustomed 
in the popular ballad, I found an unpleasant void, until I gave a double 
ending to the verse, 7.¢., one (unaccented) syllable more than our 
Common Metre allows. " F. W. N.* 


Wuat time the Tory host around were waiting, keen and eager, 
Dardanian Dery, motley helmed, thus winningly addressed them : 
“As when a black and beetling crag, slow loosen’d by the tempest, 
‘* By driving wind, and wash of rain, goes toppling from the summit, 
* And falls; supine, with rush and roar, and thunders down the valley, 
“So fell, and from a height as great, the Government of GLapsToNE; 
“So fell, and with a fall as deep, the Ministry of Russet! 
“For when fe died, the king of men, the many-counselled Viscount, 
“The much-enduring Patmerston, — the cleverly voluble Viscount, 
“To him succeeded, full of years, the old Woburnian Russet, 
** And Grey, his faithful follower, and CLARENDON the Courteous, 
‘And Somerset, to whom, perhaps, that adjective applies not :— 
“All these of Whiggish families;— but with them came Pxx.ipes, 
** Who once, upon Oxonian soil, was gentle and decorous, 
** But, driven forth to Lancashire, he raged against the rulers, 
‘And made a pact with baleful Bricut, the leader of the rabble— 
**Bricut of the art mechanical, Joun BriGut, thecarpet-weaver; 
“The which beholding, full of ire, wprose'the aneient Governors, 
“ And even such absurd young men as Anravr Pernam Cranton, 
“ And sought the aid of Ronerr Lows, white-haired and-wary chieftain 
«(One warrior followed Ronerr Lowe, one only, to the combat,. 
“ And he was only Mr. Marsn, a very meek Australian), 
“And leagued themselves, and camped 

within, the cavern of Adullam’ 
*‘ And issued forth, and joined ourhost, and smote to earth Pere.ipgs!” 


Hereat;.as from a hollow rock, the honey-bees, incessant, ..,.,, 
i r ing an - ee tina 
Sel SE ir a many-voiced clamour, — 
So-buzzed the eager Tory-folk, to hear the Earl discoursin B 
And some, they bellowed like a bull, as brawny-breasted ; SENTINCK . 
And some, like Bonny Monracv, ridiculously chattered ! 

But he, : tlay-helmod, the great Dardanian Derny, 
Once more with ‘een tteal harangued, and spoke his word among them: 
‘Hence, to the tents, and arm your- 

selves, for soon begins the battle! 
‘“ And chiefly thou, oh, General PEEL, the stubborn son of AREs8 ; 
‘“‘ And chiefly thou, oh, Pakineton, — the offspring of Posgivon, 
“Be on your guard, and brisk your- 
selves, 
“ Woburnian Rvssett fear I not, 
‘And Briout, the truculent carpet- 


and wait the dreadtd onset ' 
his arm is worn and withered ; 


is rude of fence and clumsy ; 


man, 
‘But much I fear, and own the dread, the onset of Peetrpes,— 
‘©Pze.ipes, he whom BENJAMIN, the subtle son of Isaac, 
‘¢Teembles to meet in martial joust, lest’haply he be slaugtttered. 
‘¢T hear, methinks; his battle-cry! A’s' when a wolf comes howling, 
‘You cast aside a garment worn, that haply it may stay him, 
‘¢ Perchance the wisest plan would’ be’ to throw him GaTHorne Harp , 
‘That haply he might pause te munch'that melancholy Member! 


Héréat a wail disconsolate arosé“from all the Tories, 


| Aindefar and fast they fled’to ’seape theionset of Peztipzs! 





Literary. 


f last month which blew up the Austrians 


Prussian Magazi 
Tue Prussian Magazines 0 ly criticised by the 


so severely for their last attack, have been dreadful 
Ruropean public. 





A Crystal. Palace: Con. 
How is it Eraarpo shows no apprehension while going through his 


rilous performance ? : 
ees his climbing soul (sole) surmounts his sphere (fear). 


— 














® Note py Privter.—It is“ F. W. N.’’ in the gentleman’s copy. Can he mean 
“Fv. a6e 
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A. DAY'S. FISHING IN TRHE.LEA. | 





Yet are 
they seldom, if ever, caught. To be sure there are traditions of fine 
fish landed at various times within the last century—about a dozen on 
the whole; and there are stuffed and glazed monsters to be met with 
in the parlours of inns along the banks of Lea, bearing inscriptions 
naming the date of their capture. But even inscriptions in gold 
letters are not, as the student of epitaphs knows well, invariably truthful. 
And as for the traditions, did not a friend of ours who went to stay at 
that famous old inn, ‘‘*The Crown,’ at Broxbourne, tell us that he 


merable hooks that are elbowing each other in the waters. 


Ir the philosopher be right, and happiness consists only in the 
pursuit of an object, while its attainment is merely disappointment, then 
must fishing on the Lea be supreme felicity. 

Never surely was river so befished! How the finny favourites of 
the enamoured angler, who drops them so many lines, and plies them 
with so many gentle addresses, can escape being caught is a simple 
marvel. They must be possessed of a sagacity which not even Mr. 


Frank Buckianp seems to have remarked, or they could never swim 
along the stream without becoming impaled on some of the innu- 
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caught a large fish—round the corner—but had not h fortunatel 
thrown away his prize the nicht be e thotch be Kae et 
were coming to dinner ? And or - 4, al BS moug™ ae eee 
some, foundation—a fishlet two inches long, possibly—for his assertion, 
since all the anglers within two miles up and down stream had laid 
by their rods for a year or so until the river should be restocked. 

_ Fishlets there be, for certain. We have seen tiny shoals of diminu- 
tive creatures, not exceeding three-quarters of an inch in bigness, or 
at most three-quarters of an inch and an eighth. 


_— a" 





never to arrive at any great age or size, for which fact we can only 
account in one way. As sgon as they arrive at the dawn of discretion. 
and are able to appreciate the life that awaits them, the endless vista of 
| barbed hooks that lies before them, the perpetual doubt that at least 
a crooked pin lurks in every worm that tempts their appetite—as soon 
as they perceive all this, they contract a disgust of existence, and in 
mere weariness commit suicide—by jumping ashore. 

[Since writing the above, we have mct our friend, who has returned 
Yet seem they | from Broxbourne. Invited to our chambers, and plied with hospitality 
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in a liquid form, he has made a clean breast of it. Under the in- 
fluenee of the social glass he has consented to make out a list of his | lowing :— 
catches—a list which shall be laid before our readers as soon as com- 


*,* At the moment of going to press we have received the fvl- 


SUMMARY OF CATCHES. 


: ; : Pee mn: Violent colds 1 
its completion being only delayed by an inability on our part 3 £° ee 
persuade our friend that MS. written with @ spoon di ped in cold weeds 7 . ‘° say ~ 
whisky and water will not be decipherable by the printer. Hooks oe y oe * i+ 


N.B.—A discrepancy between article and illustrations, due to fact 
that the artist took instructions from our friend. The public will 
take them for what they are worth. 





* Found asleep, or dead, on top of water, and landed in bait-can. 
+ In trousers, where it could not be extracted without taking them off. 
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NT, ’'M SURE, TO A SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES. 
POINT!” 
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—— 
MRS. BROWN IN ROTTEN-ROW. 


« Wr'tt tea early, dear,” says Mrs. Cuapwick to me, asI was a 
spendin’ the day along with by the Marble Arch, as is housekeeper, 
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| swung r . : ; 
e round. [ throwed up my arms, as made all the ‘orses start, and I 


hear Mm as w: ’ 

aa them as was on ’em laugh, and they all rode round me without 

but - me, and was passed in a instant. When who shonld come up 
ula chap with a gold band on his hat,and takes me by the armand 


pany a-ridin’ in Rotten-row.”’ ‘ Well,” I says, “I do think as they | leads me across, and says, “If ever you do'that agin’ you'll be severely 


might find some more decenter place for to ride in than that, and not 
piace as can't be no better than a dust-hole.”’ She laughs, ok 
says,“ Well it is a odd name, but law them fine folks is singler in 


‘heir ’abits.”” 


We had‘our .tea punctual at four, and tho’ they do say it cools you | 
arter, yet Ofvall'the ’eats as ever I was in, I don’t think as ever I felt | 
anything like the glow I was throw’d into ‘when I'd had three cups. | 


| ¥ Wenanens, he come in with his young woman, as is out of 
wey a took ‘arf a-day, as he’s one as knows everybody thro’ 
peing ‘in ‘the ‘abit -of waitin’ extra, as is a life as wouldn’t-suit me, 
thro’ thehouts,-as:is bad, let alone the odds and ends they’re a-eatin’ 
constant, and ‘them ‘bottoms of bottles as upsets the stomach; I do 
think asthe dust' by that Marble Arch is enough for to pison any one, 
and that'Mlinded’me‘as'I run slap into a old gentleman’s arms as‘was 
a- waitin’ ‘toeross, ‘and 
not.a lady,’@s néver' would have called him a old buffalo for nothing. 
I cantt *eay*as' Icared' much about that walk down the Park, as' there 
ain’to'shade'to'be got, and I’d left my umbrella at home—least- 
ways'thought'I had, but it must have been in the ’bus, for when I 
a ‘wasn’t to be found high nor low, as the sayin’ is. I 
don't'thi véver I see so many parties a-horseback in my life as ‘I 
‘to see, thro’ ’aving seed the picter of ’em in Regeney 
Street Mstiyear, as.is wonderful like to be sure. I was for gettin’ a 
seat, buttays Mrs. Cuapwick, “If you once get a-scttin’ down, you'll 
never'seenobody.”” So we got astandin’ nigh the railin’s. : 


“ Oh,” says he, *‘ he’ll be here directly.”’ 
I says, “I ‘do hope as he'll bring his good lady with him, and the 


took up with his young woman, asI see he didn’t care for to talk 
to me, as is pr’aps only nat’ral after all; sol walks on a little way, 
a-thinkin’ as I wouldn’t intrude on’em. Asfor Mrs. Cuapwick, she’d 
been and got a seat, and says to me quite cool, “ Oh, I sees ’em every 
day, so you'd better go on,” as was ridiculous, ’cos of course she can’t 
see em no more up in Bryanston Square than I can in South Lambeth, 
not if she was to stretch out of the window ever so far. I didn’t much 
mind bein’ by myself, as I'm not one as can talk and take notice 
all at once, and wanted to see what was bein’ wore, for I’m a-goin’ in 
for a new gownd and may as well be in the fashion as out of it. 
Well I was walked on a good bit, and then stopped and looked over 
the iron rail, and I’m sure the way as whole lots of ’em come a gal- 
lopin’ by, and throw’d that mud all over the place, up in my face, 
‘pretty nigh blinded me, to say nothin’ of silin’ me from head to foot, 
was downright di eful. I says, “‘ Whata shame as they don’t sweep 
the place up a bit, and keep it tidy, for partics as wants to ride.”’ 
_8o.a elderly gent as were a-standin’ there, he says, “ Oh, its kep’ 
like this a p e.”’ I says, “ Oh, indeed !” 

He says, “ You're a stranger here about, I suppose, mum?’’ I says, | 
“Tam, sir, thro’ livin’ in South Lambeth.” | 

“ Ah,” he says, “‘a many comes here,” he says, “for it’s the finest | 
sight in'the world.’ I only says, “ Oh, indeed !” 

‘He says, ‘ Why everybody’s here.” “ Ah,” I says, ‘no doubt, 
but it’s all very fine for them as knows ’em.” He says, ‘‘I knows ’em 
all, thro’ ’aving been in the army myself.” 

Well, he didn’t much look like a soger, but pr’aps bein’ on in years 

c him a good deal, and I should say ’ad seen better days, 
as‘shiny black clothes always points out, and I’m sure his gloves 
was a mockery, and he didn’t seem to me to have no linen about him 
buta black stock, not even a pocket ’ankercher. But he certainly 
was -werry kind in showin’ of me parties as I’ve heard speak on. I 

was Sightened to death, when I see a young gentleman’s horse 
&goin’ on’ like mad, as the old party said was the Duke of WELLIN - 
TON. “What,” I says, “him as took the French at Waterloo ?’—“ Oh, 
no,” he says, “his son as is come to the title, and that’s his good lady 
-0n.a piebald ’oss as is talkin’ to the Bishop of Lonpon, on his milk- 
white steed,” as was in my opinion only a-showin’ off with that horse, 
With his flowin’ whiskers, and a flower in his coat. The ladies was 
tho’ I was surprised when that old gent told me as they 
Were nearly all duchesses. an +» | 
- “Bo,” Lgays, “I do want to see the Prixce or WaLzs “Well, 
“Bays the old gent, “he’s seed best from the other side, so come on, I I 
‘Be you safe across and back.” Off he starts, a-sayin’, ‘“‘ Come on. 
‘Well I. ducks under the iron bar as I was a-standin’ by, and was up to 
™y-ankles in mud in an instant, and if there wasn’t two young swells 
On horseback .a-pouncing down on me, but coming that quiet as you 
ouldn’t-hear ’em till they was on you. I give a rush for’ard to get 
Out of the way, and was in the middle of a whole crowd in a instant on 

orseback, and hadn't nothin’ for to keep ’em off but my redicule, as I | 
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| and the family away, “ and then,” she says, “ we'll zo to see the com- | 


throw’d him back ona lady’s foot, leastways | 


I says to Young Wenastes, ‘‘ Wherever is the Prince or WALEs £” | 


—— 


ig posts 
| says, “What for?’ “Why,” he says, “a rushin’ like that into 
| log ae Sara , I says, ae Royal Family! Whatever do you 
| mean} ry, he says, “that party as y: ly fri ‘the 
“Orses On, Was tire PRINcE or Wass’ nee 
. Well, -to be sure, to think as I should have been that mear the 
RINCE or W Aces, and never\to-see'him, as it’s a mercy as ‘didn’t hit 
| with my redicule, as would ‘have woke him up, thro’ me ’avin’ the 
| little flat bottle in it, es the cork had come out of, and everythin’ 
| Soaked thro’. I was that ‘vexed, for I felt I wanted somethin’ anil 
| When I got across, and ‘the spatk-keeper was gone, as was him with 
| the gold_band, I fell in with'the old gent again, as said ‘“you've ’ad a 
‘Marrer escape, for parties ‘as' been sent'to the T’ower-for'less.”’ 
| Well,” I says, “that’s over, and I’m.a dyin’ with thirst.’ ‘Then 
| he-says, “Have curdsandwhey.” Lsays, “ Not if I knows it.” He 
says, “There's a first-rate glass of @le ‘to be had just outside the 
| Bates. _ I thought he looked as if he’derather ’ave a glass of ale than 
| break his arm, as the saying is—so I says, ‘‘Come on then.” We got 
| to'the place, as is only a-step outside two high houses, and eertainly 
the ale was nice drinkin’ but struck that cold, so I had'the least drop 
in it, for fear it should give me a chill; I ordered a,pint of ale, as I 
only took a glass out of, and give the rest'to the old gent, as said he'd 
| take a biscuit, and helped himself to three, so we had a second pint, 
| and when ‘he heerd me a askin’ for the least drop of somethin’ in it, 
| he says as he’d do the same, and finished up the quartern. 
Well, when we come out, I see as he was a little on, for*he began 
| a-talking foolish, and a-callin’ me his young ooman, as [didn’t hold 
| with, so I ’urries into the park for to get back to where ‘Mas. Cuap- 
WICK was a-settin’. I don’t know how it was, but I fancies.ag it was 





and that old chap kep’ a-follerin’ me up, so I puts on the-steam, as the 
sayin’ is, and walked on till I was just a-goin’ to cross the road, when 
a fellow on ’orseback come a-thunderin’ along. I gets out of his way, 
and came slap agin a young chap as’ad a thing in his hat like a 
smoke-jack, on a horse, as was a-goin’ on like mad, a-jumpin’ off the 
ground, and a-plungin’ like a steam-engine. Parties hollars to me to 
get out of the way, so I makes a rush and came slap agin a tree that 
wiolent as I was knocked backards in a instant. There I lay a-spraw- 
lin’ and a-squallin’, them horses all round me. Well, one young chap 
kep’ a-tryin’ to pull me up, but couldn’t do it thro’ laughin’, and it 
took three on ’em to get me on my legs. 

There was such a crowd, some wantin’ to take me to the ‘ospital, 
and a policeman on ’orseback said I was the wuss for drink; but 
Young Wenastzgs, he come up just then, and showed as I was respec- 
table, but when I was myself ag’in I’d lost my redicule, as a youn’ 
fellar told me, as my pal had picked up. I says *‘ Who are you 
a-callin’ my pal?” ‘* Why,” he says, “the old fellar you was a sky- 
larkin’ about with.” 

I thought I should have dropped, but I thought as I hadn't better 
say nothin’ about it, for fear as it might come out about the public- 
’ouse, as wouldn’t sound well; and there wasn’t much in the redi- 
cule, but my pocket-’ankercher and the broken bottle, with four 
pen’orth of ha’pence. ‘The shock and the ’eat as I'd underwent made 
me that bad when I got back to Mrs. Cuapwick’s, as forced me to 
stop all night, and send Brown home alone, as come to fétch me, and 
says she’s been up to her old games, as is a black falsehood as ever was 
spoke ; but it was them parties a-ridin’ by as give me a reg’ lar turn. 


babbies, as I should like to see.’ Well, Young WreNAxn zs was that them riders a-passin’ constant afore me, but I felt downright giddy 
| 








FANCY AND FACT. 
A Drawinc-room Ditty. 


I give thee all, I can no more, 
Though thou upon it frown. 

(Eh, what? No! Hang it, whata bore! 
It is a bad half-crown.) 

’T was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my hopes decay. 

(Then really tis not in my power 
That eighteen-pence to pay.) 

Nay, do not smile, nor think me strange, 
You know not what I suffer. 

(That cabman when he gave me change 
Passed off on me a duffer.) 

OOO 


A Co1(c)N or ’Vanrace.—A threepenny bit—when there’s a collec- 
tion. 
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DASH MY WIG. 


Poor little Whittletop has been practising what he calls his “pre-Raphaelite Bow’’ for the last week. 
Twiggins’s Fancy Ball that it does not produce the effect intended—principally because the Perruquier has sewn the cap tightly to the wig! 


OUT OF TOWN TALK. 

Eprror,—A natural taste for meteorology, and an acquired taste for 
entomology, have incited me to much ingenious speculation as to the 
reason why it is decreed that, whenever it happens to me to be travel- 

{ ing amid mountainous scenery, I am destined to a combination of two 
detestable phenomena, referable to those two sciences, respectively. 
Firstly, I am attended, wherever I go, by a guard of honour consisting 
of the largest hailstones, conveniently attainable, and secondly, a 
demon fly of unnatural proportions haunts me day and night. He 
means to be friendly, I do believe, and has no idea that he is a 
nuisance, but he is a pudding-headed fellow, who won't take a hint. 
He thinks that when I catch him on the side of his head, with the 
rim of a hard billycock, it’s only my fun. I hardly expect to be 
believed, but I assure you that, in January last, my friend started up 
in full buzz, just as I was on the point of setting out for some shooting 
in Wales. I had not seen him since we parted ceremoniously on 
board a Rhine steamer, last summer, on my way home from Switzer- 
land, and you may suppose that he had long arrears of annoyance to 
work off. I am uaded that he is a genius or gnome of some 
description, and that he is inextricably mixed up with my fate, in 
some >: I don’t know whether he is sent to do me good, or to work 
me evil, but from the fact that he is so extremely unpleasant, I incline 
to the belief that he must have my welfare at heart. 

We three—the hail, the fly, and myself—started from Glasgow by 
the Iona at seven o’clock in the morning, outward bound for Oban 
and the Caledonian Canal. The Iona, sir, is a big ship, with a roofed 
saloon on deck, a gorgeous sitting-room, and a capital dining saloon 
below. ‘The dinners are good—the breakfasts very good: the pas- 
sengers, save for a way the local holiday folk have of wearing absurdly 
tall hats, and very glossy black satin waistcoats, are decent people. 
and very well behaved. mention this, because the Iona holds the 


same relative Bg ee to Cetern that Gravesend steamers do to 
London, and the Sunday cads that infest the latter conveyances came 


into my mind as I drew the analogy. Of course, my dear old friends, 
the British tourists, were in full force, with their fine, old crusted 
three-guinea Highland suits, with kilts that sat as if they had crino- 





He finds when he comes to perform it at the 


lines under them. They talk learnedly of tartans, spats, brogues, hose, 
bonnets, sporans and skene dhus, but their sporans are tied under their 
waistcoat pockets, and their skene dhus are stuck in the wrong leg. 
They are stout and their legs are fair, and they leave out their h’s, 
bui they call each other “‘ Mac,” so I suppose it’s all right. They have 
powerful sights, these Highland lairds, for they point you out Ben 
Nevis before they are out of the Clyde, and they are keen sportsmen, 
too, for they wish they had their guns with them and were out in the 
hills about the Kyles of Bute, after grouse, albeit that it is early July. 
I was sorry, Editor, to find that the pleasant Crinan Canal has been 
seriously affected by the materializing influence of civilization. The 
old tow-boat, with its quaint accommodation, and the tow-horses, 
ridden by gallant boy-postilions, in bravery of scarlet and gold, and 
the ragged little urchins, who kept up with the boat at a hard trot the 
whole length of the canal, inciting the passengers to fling coppers, by 
crying perpetually, ‘“‘ Heave! Heave!”’—(‘ because,’ as a cockney 
Gael remarked in my hearing, “they wish they ’ad ’em’’)—and, above 
all, the imperceptible motion of the boat, as it glided evenly over the 
smooth face of the canal—all these had an odd fascination for me; and 
now, all (but the canal itself) are done away with. The tew-boat 1s 
replaced by a lumbering steam-barge, commanded by a tar, who works 
the engines, and directs the steersman at the same time. I don’t want 
to be hard upon him, but the boat cannoned about from one bank to 
another, as we steamed up the canal, in a manner truly alarming: and 
it was not reassuring to hear the captain directing the steersman (after 
a bump that threw us all off our legs) to steer “the other way.” The 
order had the advantage of being intelligible to the meanest capacity, 
but it was scarcely calculated to instil confidence in the minds of 
people who had already begun to conceive doubts as to their com- 
mander’s nautical abilities. I am bound, in fairness to the functionary 
in question, to admit that the boat appeared to be much too large for the 
canal, which takes two or three very sharp bends in the course of its 
wild career. Moreover, the ragged little boys are to be seen no more. 
Either they are unable to keep up with the steamer, or they have 
retired on dsome competencies, and perhaps bought “places on 
the sea-shore, in a country where canals are unknown. #SNARLER. 
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UP FOR ME.” 


Wife of his Bosom :—“I won’t! I sHALL coME ror you !” 





QUERIES 
SUGGESTED BY THE DRAMATIC CoLLEGE Fete. 


Way is it considered a privilege for senile actors and anile actresses 
to pluck daisies and buttercups from the O.P. and P.S. flower-beds at 
ury 

Where is the necessity of exposing clever men and pretty women to 
the insults of lisping idiots and the et se of aaa people ? 
ht not a dozen charitable performances be got up with less 

e and equal result in aid of the College ? 
Was the original «“ Merry Momus” a grinning mountebank? If 

not, why was he absent from his own Hall during the Féte ? 
Ifamanager objects to a canteen at the Alhambra, why should a 
manager advertise a Jockey Ring whereat young actresses, presumably 
ble, are to dispense the jargon of sporting friends for money ? 
y should “ supernumeraries,”’ who are ignorant of the nature of 
iy pagne, be trusted with dangerous quantities of that fluid ? 
“Our prettiest actresses like to be spoken of, behind their backs, 
as “Dear little Netty,” or “'That magnificent creature, Amy ” ? 

__ is there a single soul in the entire dramatic profession whose ad- 
aa y a be lightened by the consciousness of Maybury College’s 


——————_—_—__———EE{]]BHDa@n}=|j=—— 


Guardians indeed! 
_ Tue Whitechapel Guardians are sternly determixed to prove their 
: to that title. Perfectly conscious at last—now that it has been 
ee pcved to them and everybody—that they cannot claim to be 
ee ts of the poor,” they have proved themselves “ guardians of 
national honour.” ‘Would our readers know how ? By refusing 


, although he was the bearer of an official letter 
Their jealousy for England’s reputation is the first 


to allow M. Husson, director-general of the Parisian Hospitals, to 
fe: 


uction. 


| mmendable quality we have observed in them. 






RATHER MORE THAN A BETTER HALF. 


Mr. Meek :—“TI May pe A LITTLE LATE TO-NIGHT, DEAR. Don’? sIT | 


[Ui M, is home by 10.30. | 
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Se REFRESHING. 


(A Lyric or Lupcate Station.) 


Wruat will you do, love, 
Now I am going, 
With white sail flowing, 
The seas beyond ? 
Ere waves divide us, 
No friend can chide us, 
If Chance should guide us 
To Srrers anv Ponp ? 


In all directions 

Their cold refections 

And large collections 

Of wines in bond 
Are getting famous, 
And who can blame us 
For our /audamus 
Of Spiers AND Ponp ? 


What shall we do, love, 
When next you meet me 
| And warmly greet me 
With feelings fond ? 
We'll taste the thrillings 
| Of Hope’s fulfillings, 
Amidst the grillings 
Of Spiers AnD Ponp. 


—_—_—— — $a 


~GROANINGS OF THE DISAPPOINTED. 


Ho.p such wretched cards at whist, 
One game lost you lose another ; 
Hand thrown down you shake your fist 
At Fortune's frowns and mutter “ Bother!” 


Take excursion out of town, 

Only sovereign—seek to cash it— 
Find a bad one you brought down, 

No more money. Bother! Dash it! 


Walk five miles to see a friend, 
Reach his door, and quick “ rat-tat”’ it. 
** Just gone out, sir. Gone to spend 


The evening.’”’ Bother! Dash it! Drat it! 
Concert-singer. Song of fame. 

Pay to hear it, find he sang it 
Just two minutes ere you came. 

Drat it! Bother! Dashit! Hang it! 





Answers to Correspondents, 


W. H. S.—‘“‘ A Lover’s Lament”’ is, as it should be, perhaps, lamentable. 

H. Torre s encloses us ‘‘a bit of nonsense.’”?’ But we don’t want any 
of his nonsense. 

X. Y. Z., Bath.—To judge from the absurd sketch he has sent us, our 
correspondent has very properly gone where he can have his Z shaved. 

G. P.—We must decline your “‘ Temperance Hotel’ out of regard for the 
interests of the public. . 

CoLMAN, JUN., sends us some ill-written lines on coal which he “ fears 
are nothing to brag of;’’—nothing to Braca of like charcoal biscuits, 
which though uninviting at first sight, ae very pleasant on acquaintance, 

Mrs. Harp Linges.—We should find it hard to insert the lines. 

Spy, Cheltenham.—What is the meaning of your newspaper-cutting 


capers ? : : 
S. P., Liverpool.—Not quite up to the mark, and so cannot be intended 


for BULL’S eye. ; ; 
H. F. pleads for a joke of his we rejected some time since, and ‘‘ hopes 
we shall think better of it.’’ We think Brest of it—not to mention 
BELLINGHAM, or BENTINCK, or any of the powers that B. 
A CORRESPONDENT at Lurgan sends usa handbill about the cemetery. 
It is hardly a fit subject for us. He had better try the Bury Chronicle. | 
D. S. D.—We hereby warn you that any one de-Txrcx-ted hereafter in 
an attempt to joke about Princess Mary's husband will be proceeded 


against. ee 
M. G. F., Southsea.—Rejected contributions cannot be returned when 


our rules are neglected. 

W. Boyp may send his sketches, but we hope he draws better than he 
writes. His letter begins “we notice,” goes on to say “the writer of this 
will,’ and ends ‘I pean, This is first and third person, plural, and 
singular—very singular. ; 

Bactined with thanks—Beta, Leeds; J. R., Philpot-street ; J. H., Edin- 
burgh: H. M. N., Hoxton; H. N. W.; “ H. P, C.”; J. N., Glasgow ; 
T. C., Peckham; J. J., Bighbery-pert | H. L., Camberwell ; H. N., Kew ; 
J. D., Ashton-under-Lyne; J. A., Halifax ; J. J., Guildford ; Darkie. 
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<= a a | TO A FRIEND IN TOWN. 

,< oS By a Country CatTuLtuvs. 
C., = You say that, far removed from strife, 

, = And all the common cares of life, 
en ah Vi sh I shall become both deaf and blind 
A | i To all the doings of my kind. 

NW 


Not so: since, though I live withdrawn 
From all the world, I have a . 
Level, well-shaven, smooth, 1 groups 
Of mallets, balls, and croquét ps, 
And day by day I see renewed 

Such struggles as in life are viewed. 

I see one strive and strain and try, 

And yet the first hoop ne’er get by, 

‘The while another, at full swing, 

Runs round the course from ring to ring. 
A third with craft contrives to take 
Another ball along and make 

An aid, in carrying out his end, 
Of the misfortunes of a friend. | 
How oft the best-directed stroke 

Goes wide—our temper to provoke! 
How often stops a ball, weli-struck, 
Short of its hoop: ’tis human luck! 
How often our success is due 

To others’ skill that helps us through. 
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Ah! very, very much the same 

The game of croquét, and life’s game! 
With spooning, striking—kisses, blows, 
Partners and rivals—friends and foes, 
Exactly as this poor world goes! 


x * 
Hh, 


Think not, then, that because remote 
Man's doings I no longer note, 

| Or cease to watch the game of life, 

| While I can join in croquét’s strife— 
Besides, you know, I’ve got a wife! 
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FLATTERING FOR CHARLIE. 


Don’t KNOW ANY GIRL WHO'LL 





No Shave! 


Ovr soldiers are petitioning the authorities for per- 
mission to wear beards. We hope, in the interests of 
the nation, that they will be successful, for we are 
convinced that, in this age of beards and comfort, the 
razor of our regiments is a bad recruiter of our forces. 


Charlie :—“ Wuy pon't I Marky ? 


HAVE ME!”’ 
Mrs. Candour :—“ I sHOULD HAVE THOUGHT YOU MIGHT HAVE HAD YOUR 


CHOICE,—WITH YOUR PHAETON AND CHESNUTS !”’ 











POLICE! 


A PROTEST. 


In the boxes or pit—or wherever I sit 
When I chance to look in at a play— 
One annoyance I'm sure I shall have to endure, 
Be the house or the piece what it may. 
Iam just at an age to be fond of the stage ; 
So I can’t, on my honour, divine 
Why I’m placed, as a rule, near some horrid old fvel 
0 believes in ‘‘The Drama's decline !’’ 


I assure ve I tremble to hear him on Kemne; 
Jack Bannister gives me the blues ; 

And the mention of Yarss quite a shudder creates, 
From my hat to the soles of my shoes. 

I acknowledge that Kean wasa man to be seen, 
And that Sippons was all very fine ; 

But allow me to say that the stage of to-day 
Is no proof of “‘ The Drama's decline.”’ 


We have actors a few, and we've managers too, 
And we've painters of scenes by the score ; 

It is rarely we trench on the brains of the French, 
As we did in the dramas of yore. 

We have writers of tact—we have actors who act— 
We have stars not ambitious to shine ; 

So I think, in a word, that its highly absurd 
To allude to “The Drama's decline.”’ 





THE ALARM OF CHOLERA. 


Bravo, Mr. Mansr1e.p! we like to see a magistrate breaking through 
the usual habit of backing the police up, right or wrong. Here is an 
opinion which the Marylebone magistrate expressed the other day as 
to the conduct of the Commissioners :— 


‘¢ Mr. Mansfield said: It is now about ten days ago since the prisoner and another 

constable were before me. They then preferred a charge of assault against three 
young persons. Mr. Lewis appeared for one of those persons, and fortunately he 
produced a number of witnesses who entirely upset the lying statements of the con- 
stables. They contradicted each other, and produced no witnesses. It was palpable 
then to any one who heard the case that the prisoner and his companion exaggerated 
their statements in every way, and that they behaved as blackguard rascals. I ex- 
pressed my desire at the conciusion of the case then that they should be immediately 
reported to the Commissioners of Police, and I did hope that they would be dis- 
missed. I am surprised that the commissioners do not take more into considera- 
tion the discipline of the force. They merely looked upon the previous case us a 
quarrel between parties. They did not remove this man from the force, of which 
he was a disgrace, and now again they have allowed him to go on in his drunken, 
brutal career. I think Sir Richard Mayne and the other commissioners are respon- 
sible for this piece of ruffianism, for which the prisoner must be committed for two 
months with hard labour.’’ 
Mr. Mansrrexp is right. The invariable support which the authorities 
give to the constables has encouraged and tempted them to exercise 
their power most tyrannically. The rottenness of the system was 
proved when it was found, the other day, that even an officer like 
Bearp was ruined by this injudicious petting. 


A Fuster-rate Idea. 


A M. Fuster has invented a new remedy for phthisis—the adminis- 
tration of raw meat and raw spirits. This is clearly a homeopathic 
mode of treatment, curing one sort of consumption by another. We 
cannot say that such a crude idea as taking our steaks uncooked and 
our spirits undilute altogether pleases us at the first blush. To be sure 


We are very happy to be able to announce that Dr. Cuwmrne has | we might manage a nip of neat alcohol, but could not, even at a pinch, 
prophesied that we shall have the cholera in England before a twelve- | master the other half of the receipe—unless our appetite, indeed, had 


month is over. This puts off the infliction for a year at all events. 





a raw edge. 
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A YOUNG-LADYLIKE LETTER. 
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If! Asy, condole with your Carry— 
I've not had a novel for wecks ; 

I shall really be driven to marry— 
The last revenge any girl wreaks 

On the wretches, who bother her life out. 
But solemnly, Amy, indeed, 

You'll be seeing me come as a wife out— 
I can’t get a novel to read. 





Sensation’s no longer in season— 

No murders and bigamies now! 
Miss Brapnon, for some funny reason, 
Don’t seem to be writing, I vow. 
And there’s but one library left, dear, 

To send us the novels we need ; 
Of sense I am almost bereft, dear, 
I can’t get a story to read. 


There used to be places in plenty 
Where three-volume works might be hired— 
It was strange if from one of the twenty 
You did not get what you desired. 
Sensation was then all the fashion,— 
One’s cravings no longer they feed ; 
I really quite feel in a passion— 
I can't get a novel to read. 


ee 


I tried, Gear, as I am a sinner— 
Advised by that silly Franx Bort— 
, = | WN SS Who said as we went down to dinner, 
mentee | |||), RAS A). ‘You shou/d read that book Felix Ho/t.’”’ 
SWAIN * ie, I tried it, and found with dejection— 
(I could not get through Adam Bede, 
Though I skipped all the bits of reflection)— 
A novel I never could read. 


I like lots of passion and fury, 
A murder, and bigamy too, 
A detective, a judge, and a jury, 
A mystery, secret, and clue. 


Some forging of wills, ill-got riches Well, since I can’t get it, dear Amy, In that no romance will do, clearly— 
A rales the loss of a i I’m thinking of looking about My choice must be well £ s. d.’d, 


It’s this kind of story bewitches— For a husband—you really can’t blame me, | For love in a cottage is merely 
It’s this sort of evel I read! | But whom to select is the doubt. Delightful in novels you read! 
























ies— ially—are ¢ mercy of an of swindlers 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. Oe all bec ieetee to en ve wen 
i i is greatly guided by the law of | The first paper is perhaps the most interesting and novel, but the 
ot a pod a Ot hee’ une oles and a a and | story of the Arungabad and Hardiman’s Bank, the original of which 
female novelists were the rage. Now we seem to be going in for | can be guessed with ease, is full of information and warning, and all 
American humour. Well, it is only fair, after stealing our books for | the others will throw light on that mysterious place, ‘‘ The City,” for 
80 many years the Yankees should give us a taste of their quality, those whose good fortune it is to know nothing of time bargains, 
though they can only make a poor return for the man they sere ane oe Seareng finance operations, railway contracts, and dealings 
borrowed of us, whether we consider either number or excellence. But, | in Danube whea 
at any rate, we are glad of a change in tho public taste; we have had | 
enough of the feminine refinement of Miss Brappon, and the polished | A Derby Tip. 
English of Mrss Tuomas, and even bad spelling and Down-East humour} Jugy ag the Eart or Derny undertakes the cares of Government, 
seem quite to relish. Mn. Horren, who is answerable for a great | yw Jearn from the papers that his translation of Homer realised one 
importation of Yankeeism into the English market, has just published | ¢,5ysand three hundred and fifty pounds, which he has generously in- 
Josh Billings: His Book of Sayings. If the author could only have | vested as a prize for Wellington College. Considering the success he 
been pevvaded that bad spelling is played out, the book might have | has acquired, and the troubles he has undertaken, we are prompted to 








for British. ‘There’s much in it ag Nett me gone for “= ask his lordship whether it would not have besn wiser, as HAMLET 
PER—we mean intentionally comic Turrer. ere are a few | says 
Specimens of Josh that are smart enough :— | ' 


“When a man’s dog deserts him on akount ov his poverty he kant git enny lower | 
down in this world—not bi land !”” | 


‘* To bear the Ill-he-had, 
Than rush on others that he knows not of.’’ 


46 Te) truth and shame the devil ; zr kno lots ov people who can shame the Stand up, my Honey! 
easy en hin t em.”’ sii ° . 

"4 te Rede a Binney ee a | A pRAMATIE critic of our acquaintance declares that the drunken 

+The author of Bubbles of Finance has just published a book which is; sergeant in The Huguenot Captain has such difficulty in keeping his legs 


ven more interesting, even more startling in its revelations. The | that he has positively no Annibal Locust-andi on the stage. 


Profits of Panics, showing how financial storms arise, and who make | 

el y them, will do, we feel ae os — by i < oom, Sed | Pepper-mint. 

investors from speculation until the Stock Mxchange | A TRAVELLER, describing a tropical shower, wrote as follows :— 

renee Remeteng, Welch oor ee experiance 40 | “The drops wore extremely large, varying in size from a shilling to 
th BES of the Rictrrlen f. e of the recent collapses and | eighteenpence.”’ Such a fall must not be consi ere a oreo 0 

Tecent emeenens ts tbe Bistories of som dification—and the lesson | the coinage, the meaning being (according to a cockney riend 0 ours) 
a. — Eelegprenn ott ie ae impossible to believe until | that such large drops ee ee oe of the writer, & vivid picture 

We read this treatise that the very soundest and best joint-stock com- | of chillings and rheuma-tizzies. 





You. m7, t 
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| active promoter of benevolent institutions that were practical and 
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sincerely hope that the tone of our public schools has not become 


=~ o~ 
a ; lowered of late. 
Coto Galh. It is very odd that The Pall Mali should be so ill-edited. Setting 


é up as it does for a supreme authority, it should, like Casar’s wife, be 
By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY above suspicion. I pointed out a lot of careless blunders in it a little 


shi . i ibi rowning of th 
;\ ATTERS don't leck at all more peaceable | WDile ag; now ithas been descr on ee 

.; the Continent. A week since we were | ploy smart writers and severe critics, who do their work admirably, while 
speaking of the war as likely to conclude | ¢)¢ editorial department is so bungled. The “Occasional Noves”’ (in 
which there isa tendency to severity without reason and smartness 
without point) are often as funny as anything in an Irish paper. 

Tue Wimbledon Meeting is an immense success this year. The 
weather has been greatly in its favour, and the attractions have been 
many. I should be afraid to trust myself to say how many visitors 
were counted on the first week, but the amount is double last year. 

A consprracy of the vilest description, aimed at the reputation, the 
domestic happiness, and the professional prospects of Mr. Soruzrn, 
whose only crime was the detection of the trickery of spiritualism, has 
fallen to the ground—but not in so satisfactory amanner as I could 
have wished. It is a pity that WatteR WesLpon, who was employed 
to work on the miserable Rongrtson, could not be brought forward to 
reveal who were his employers. They, whoever they are, should be 
held up to public shame who procured this-eonfessed perjurer to sign 
documents he had never read, to swear tovan affidavit of the ccntents 
of which he was ignorant, on the promise of a post as secretary toa 
Cash-Payment Association. Thewsbam divorce suit is a consequence 
of the prosecutions of Coneman and Coopszr the spiritualists—if they 
have had nothing to do with it'they had ‘better, for the sake of their 
reputations, give clear and incontestableyproof of their non-complicity, 
since public rumour, not unnaturally,:is busy with their names. ‘Talk- 
ing of spiritualists, how is it that in-spite of repeated announcements 
Mr. Home does not appear on the stage? Is it possible that he has 
mistaken the sphere for his talents, and that he has been led to believe 
himself a great actor when he should make his début as a conjurer! 


lll 


ARCADES AMBO. 

‘Way are ye wandering, aye ’taixt porch and porch, 
‘hou and thy fellow—-when-the pale stars fade 

At dawn, and when the:glowworm lights her torch, 
O beadle of the Burlingten arcade ?— 
Who asketh why the beautiful was made ? 

A wan cloud drifting o’er the waste of blue, 
The thistle-down that floats above the glade, 

The lilac-blooms of April—fair to view, 

And nought but fair are these ; and such I ween are you. 


Yes, ye are beautiful. The young street boys 
Joy in your beauty. Are ye there to bar 

Their pathway to that paradise of toys, 7 
Ribbons and rings? Who'll blame 7° if ye are: 
Surely no shrill and clattering crowd should mar 

The dim aisle’s stillness, where in noon’s mid-glow 
Trip fair-haired girls to bootshop or bazaar ; 

Where at soft eve, serenely to and fro 

The sweet boy-graduates walk, nor deem the pastime slow. 


And, oh! forgive me, beadles, if I paid 
Scant tribute to your worth, when first ye stood 
Before me, clothed in broadcloth and brocade 
And all the modest grace of beadlehood ! 
I would not smile at ye—if smile I could 
Now as erewhile, ere yet I'd learned to sigh. 
Ah, no! I know ye beautiful and good, 
And evermore will pause as I pass by, 
And gaze, and gazing think, how base a thing am I. 


at once. Ten days ago we supposed 
NaPpo.eon would go as far as an armed 
interference if Prussia refused to grant an 
armistice. Now we are very much where 
we were at starting. It is not impossible 
that the Emperor has recalled the old saw 
reminding those who in other’s quarrels 
interpose that they may have to absterge 
an effusion from the blood-vessels of the 
olfactory organ. French honour was not 
endangered, French policy not threatened 
—he was not called on, therefore, even 
though invited, and anxious, to interfere in 
the’ interests of peace, to plunge his 
country into a war that might have 
assumed an alarming form, before he 
knew where he was. So the appeal of the 
proudest Emperor of Europe to the 
descendant of the despised and hated 
BvonaPARTE is no no more than a curi- 
osity of history. 

I nore sincerely that there is no founda- 
tion for a silly paragraph going the rounds 
just now. It states that Lorp Etcuo 
a received a photograph of the Cave 
of Adullam from Dean Sran.ey, the 
pilgrim of Palestine, has had it framed— 
and glazed with glass from a pane broken 
by the crowd during recent demonstra- 
tions. I hope his lordship has too good 
sense to show temper in this way, which 
has not even the merit of originality, 
being another form of the old Duke’s folly 
at Apsley House. 

Tue troubles of the New Ministry have 
begun already, as might be expected. To 
expect the party they have ousted to spare them would be to suppose 
them model Christians, which I don’t imagine anybody does. BrernaL 
Osnorne has broached that most trying topic, Ireland, for which the 
CSeneelioe of the Exchequer professes to have all sorts of beneficent 

eines. 

Sormnegz has lost a devoted servant and charity a warm friend in 
the late Josep Toynpex. For many years he had been the most 































working ones, not colleges of “ professors.” The wretched Italian 
boys, who were so brutally treated by their padrones, had his early 
attention ; and he bestowed much thought on the better housing of 
the poor. He was even devoting his brief time of rest to the prosecu- 
tion of the he art when he met with his untimely death. I am 
able to add that while his loss will be widely regretted in his public 
capacity, it casts a darker gloom still over his circle of private friends, 
by whom he was beloved as such a man deserved to be. 

I nave been reading again with fresh delight the new edition of 
Mr. Hamenrron’s ing Painter’s Camp, just published by Mac- 
MILLAN. Mn. Hamerron is one of the few art critics who know art 
well, who have decided opinions and an outspoken way of declaring 
them—and yet do not offend their readers. He is as pronounced and 
positive as Mr. Parcravs, but he is also an artist and a gentleman, 
and one cannot be offended, because one is sure he knows what he is 
talking about—and talking about without rudeness or vulgarity. 
Moreover, he never has been guilty of yielding to “those asperities of TA M 
criticism a proneness to which is the great temptation of anonymous sterary Stems. : 
writing.”’ Apart from its merit asan art book, Zhe Camp is delightful Mr. Horren announces a History of Signboards. The title, of course, 
reading, full of quiet humour, abounding in sound reflections, and , bangs out a promise of “Good Entertainment.” ; 
filled with language of the highest quality, both descriptive and | Ten Years in Sarawak must not be confounded with the forthcoming 
argumentative. ' | Confessions of a Convict, who was sentenced to ten years for whacking 

Tnx row at Lonrp’s during the Eton and Harrow match is greatly | 5484, his wife. 
to be regretted. All cricketers will approve of The Daily Telegraph 

Crowner’s Quest Law. 





' leader on the olen It states the case clearly, and points out the 


th . . th ° . La Rthe a, © e 
crgeson oth sides with ait tpartality—for {is undeniable thet | cup Zaps Mrewry—ahould's ith called tho Mids Morey ?— 
turbance (the word is allowable, since the Bishop of London applied it | startled us the other day with the following announcement :— 
to a discussion of dignitaries) was not the only one. Some of the lads | “An inquest will be held to-day at Chorley, on the body of Martin Macgaddyen, 
forgot themselves terribly the same evening in a region where | *?¥¢#"s of ase, @ labourer, diving at Chorley.” 
kidneys and potatoes make Covent Garden lively of a night. I most Chorley, this cannot be quite correct ? 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Nort A HUNDRED MILES FROM SANDRINGHAM, Norroiksumg, 
Wednesday, 18 July, 1866. 


My par youne Frienp,—What I like about Atnerr Epwarp 
Princeps is that he bears no malice. You have already heard how he 
asked the Old Gentleman, who rode over him in Rottem Row to 
juncheon at Marlborough Hiouse, than where a better glass-of sherry- 
wine nor yet a more hearty welcome, and have seen a good deal of 
him ever since. Accordingly, when he asked your Nicuoxas, as one 

ntleman to another, whether he would like to run down to Nor- 


F ikehire, the Prophet immediately did so—not literally running do wn, | 


the distance being far too great, not to mention the state of the tem- 
perature or my own period, but first-class express; and I warrant you, 
my dear young friend, the guards never tried to: put our cigars out! 
Wo found all the aristocracy of the county assembled to receive us; 
and it was at once arramged that there should be a cricket-match 
petween twelve of I Zingarfand: twelve of Norfolkshire. Mr. R. A. 
FirzGBRALD, than © # more amusing Irishman nor yet a fiercer 
slogger when the bowling gets-a-little loose, having incidentally men- 
tioned that Wiewouas-was: the real author of “Jerks in from Short 
Leg,” the Phophiet was\immediately invited to occupy that honourable 
position in theverie ket-field. 


Siscors ee that at his-period he-could no longer dream 
‘of doing suchi;; Bubiwas:this his real motive ? 
No, my d wang friend, and ye, my subseribers, the athletic men 


of merry, merry Bngland, i¢ was not ! 

The Prophet, Sir and Gentlemen, knew that: Another wanted to 
occupy’ that post; and although Another's modesty may have 
. aye from-saying: so; yet if was not-for Nicuo as, especially 

ee es pe 
Accordimply; Mr. Editor, the p is quite correct where it says— 
“ Capnatn wricHT and the Hon. E. Srawnore commenced the 
bowligg, Lonp SkELMERSDALE kept wicketjy the Rav. Hore Grant 
wasiéng-stopy.and His Royal Highness:short-leg.’”’ 

Havin this delicate little affairquite amicable, NicHoias 
co ted himself with scoring. 

side, Sir, wageextremely strong. Not te mention others, we 
had'Mr. C. F. Buttwk, who is not merely a splendid hitter, but a re- 
markably fine and handsome young fellow, and quite, I may say, the 
model of the Prophet when at the same early period. Only one cir- 
cumstance occurred to spoil the Old Man’s thorough enjoyment of the 
day's play, and this was the fact that His Royal Highness was bowled 
out without making a single run. He is, however, far too good a 
_sportive gentleman to be long down upon his luck, and added to which 
‘the ball was a really good one, and might not have been played suc- 
cessful by Nicoxas himself. 

To-morrow, Sir, let us hope as he will have better luck; and as for 
his hospitality can only say, without violating of the sanctity of 

ivate life, as it was sumptuous, nor have I ever put my prophetic 

more thoroughly congenial. 

‘This mark of consideration, Sir, will show you what is really thought 
of Nicno.as by the highest in the land (a/most), and will, I suppose, 
induce you to think no more of the anonymous slanders of the indivi- 
duous and the mean.. 

The Old Man's: Relative, I regret to say, came upon the ground in 
‘Wetate of the most low-lived intoxication, and laughed offensively 
when the wickets of Britannia’s Hope was bowled; but, my dear 
| friend; forbearance has its limits, and the old worthless Trades- 
man reached them at last. Sir, I sprung upon him like, though 
oe a-tiger, and ke is now out of harm’s way in the custody of 
the Norfolkshire police, which I hope it may do him good. 

a in the whirlpool vortexes of aristocratical conviviality, 
and‘far more than Asiatical luxury, I have still a eye to my position 
as'your trusted:Sportive Editor, so will only repeat 


GLADIATEYR FOR THE CUP. 


‘1, The Spzctat, Potomac, or La Forrvns for the Stakes. 
NicHo.as. 


P.8.—One. Dab and Tricker. Yorkshiremen, look out. An ex- 
on will be given before long. 
















Muvico, THE BANK-RATE. 

ee By « Cuorus or Co.’s. 

ay | We may break. We.may chatter like daws if we will :— 
“oy oj] #62 per cent. (which it rose) ’tis, be hanged to it, still! 
Moissy, 
‘ 





A RIDDLE FOR THE RISIBLE. 





the: accident, to cause any further: ill-convenience to My. 


fait 
1 ate | eat 
| ; vided smile invariably behind the time? Because it’s a little | 


FUN. 


| 
| 
| 
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RAMSGATE. 


THE LAY. 


Divcep hot! 

Sultry air:— 
Smoked a lot, 

I declare. 
Jolly girls, 
Teeth like pearls, 
Golden curls, 

Make one stare. 


Pretty friends 
Not a fow 
Heaven sends: 
How'de do? 
But it’s bad 
When a lad, 
Jewish cad, 
Stares at you ! 


“Lucey B. 2” 
Glad she’s here! 
Where is she ? 
—Try the pier. 
No: instead, 
Here comes Frep: 
“* Beer” you said ? 
Let us beer! 


Master Frep, 
One’s enough! 

Hurts the head, 
Horrid stuff! 

Had a sail? 

Yes, you're pale, 

Blew a gale? 
Rather rough. 


Music loud, 
German band, 
Horrid crowd 
On the sand: 
Folks you meet 
In the street, 
Known as Fleet, 
Or the Strand. 


Niggers laugh, 
Niggers sing ; 
Fellows chaff, 
Round the ring. 
Let them call, 
Let them baw], 
Let them all 
Have their fling! 


Dinner good, 
Rather dear— 
Wholesome food, 
Claret queer. 
Take our ease. 
Stilton cheese ? 
If you please— 
Bitter beer. 


Band again, 
Here it halts, 
Tries a strain, 
Full of faults. 
Little boys 
Make a noise; 
Band enjoys 
Mabel Waltz! 


From the strand 
Famed for frogs, 
Here they land, 


Drunk with grogs. 


Wretched gang ; 
Brutal slang! 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Ehe poct is fond of tobacco; 


Bnd of pretty girls. 


Be saluteth alovely xequaintanee, 
» 


But is endionsly regarded by an 
Gsraclitish youth. 


He looketh out for Fuey BV. :— 


But only meeteth With ber 
brother fred. 


He disupprobveth of the beer, aad 
rallieth Fred 


Upon the perils of the deep. 


He heareth some Eeutonic min- | 
strels, 
' 


And is abeary of the crowd. 
He deseribeth the Ethiopians, 


And is tolerant. 


Be dineth!!! 


He is pursued by the Prussians, 


With a popular melody. 


And Witnesseth the, return from 
Eulais 


a “Slap-bang " — @f some nite young men 
° 


Uy Dogs! 





ais secon on aan 








THE 


Mamma (who has been “giving it” to Miss Lucy for her fast riding) :—“ Can’T HOLD HIM IN? 
doesn’t run away with me!” 


HEAT! 
THE summer has come, with its July heat, 
And people are puffing in square and street, 
Your friends leok hot, whomever you meet, 
With fiery faces and dusty feet. 
And the p’liceman is melting upon his beat, 
And longeth for winter's rain and sleet, 
With gratuitous mutton and pie replete, 
That his hat being gone he couldn't secrete. 
And it’s pleasant to drink and not to eat, 
So in some cool arbour we'll find retreat, 
And sharpen the waiter with cries of Vite ? 
For Badminton iced to the soul is sweet, 
And never to stir is most discreet ; 
Then legendg of tropic climes repeat, 
That somebody’s hotter’s a nice conceit 
To think of, dnd then as the moments fleet 
As swift as the shadows across the wheat 
(That's half a crib, but I won't delete), 
And warmly each thirsty friend we'll greet. 
And, oh! for penance e cool white sheet, 
As in olden times they Would serve a cheat, 
To punish me well for my verses neat, 
For twenty and one are my rhymes to Heat. 


oe ee ——_—_— 











Sheer Nonsense. 


We have often heard that swans are reported ¥o sing, but we never 
met with any connection between geese and melod} until we dropped 
on the following in a Leeds paper :— . 
ANTED, to Cond he Singing i ‘ 
Wr canam.” A good opening for s tallos. “Addsemy ety eer nt? OS Pet 
We are as much surprised to hear that the leading of a village choir 
isa opening for a tailor, as we should be to learn that “ repairs 


neatly executed ” was the proper calling of a Menp-ztssoun. 





—_ 
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ROW. 


THAT'S UTTER NONSENSE! My horse 


| os sbi Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


- Dear Sir,—It is now many months since I last ventured to implore 
| your assistance in solving some social problems which had kept me 
_awake, night and day, for weeks before. Your kindness in relieving 
my anxiety without delay on that occasion emboldens me to address 
| you again on one or two points of vital interest to me and te mine. I 
shall not enjoy a moment’s peace of mind until I learn. 
1.—Why a horse who is starving himself to death resembles a mem- 
ber of the firm of Parrripez and Cozens? 
2.—Why a person who receives an order is so constantly told to 
**Jook sharp ?”’ fl ae 
3.—By what mathematical figure may a loyal cripple describe his 
mis-shapen limbs ? : 
The torturing anxiety which will. consume me until these vital 
| questions are satisfactorily answered must be my excuse for again 








troubling you. A TremBLinc WIDow. 


*,* 1.—Because he is a lost hay-shunner. 
2.— Because he is required to be obeyin’ it. ae 
3.—He may (if he is a fool) describe them as a “ pair o’ leal 
hoppy peds.” Be happy. Ep. 


The Fashions. 

Bonnets are becoming so small that modistes who have any modesty 
left are ashamed to ask the usual prices. Under these circumstances 
they propose to introduce the New Guinza Bonnet, which will consist 
of a coin of that denomination (present value twenty-three shillings, 
spade ditto, thirty), fastened across the head with crape, and adorned 
with a bunch of artificial flowers (trimmings to be charged for in pro- 
portion). This, without unduly exaggerating the size of the article, 
will render it at least remunerative to the trade, in whose interest, only, 
new fashions are invented. 
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MRS. BROWN AND THE RATS. | 


Brown, “ Whatever can that noise be constant agin our 
‘‘ Well,” he says, “I shouldn’t wonder if it was your 
om snores, aS woke you up, for I never heard any one give tongue 
ee « Brown, Ow can you give your mind to such a falsity, 
layin’ on your bed as might be your last, for I’m sure I sleeps as 
a-lay nj] as any lamb, through being told so over and over again by 
ee as I’ve set up with in sickness, as snores is apt for to disturb ; 
hut,” 1 says, “snores or no snores, I’ll find out this noise as sure as 
7 name’s Mantua,” though christened Mary Ann, a name as my dear 
2 ther never could a-bear, but give me by a aunt as stood for me, 
Sssongh perverseness in bein’ my father’s sister, and never could 
pear my dear mother as was named Marrtua herself. 
. the next mornin’ I see old Denron a-passing as is a builder, 
though only workin’ with a truck and two ladders, but certainly did 
our whitewashing very creditable, and wouldn’t send in his bill for 
ever 80 long as come to more than I expected, not as I could say ’ow 
many days they was over it, and made it confusin’ by a-chargin’ for 
| the boy extra. 
| “Well,” I says, 
| my bed-head as makes 


| 


| was a-sleepin’ there.”’ 


“Mr. Denton,” I says, “ there’s a something agin 
that noise as you wouldn’t get a wink if you 
He says, “‘ That I shouldn’t, never ina strange 


I says, “ Many can't, but in my opinion it’s rats as is a-ragin’ all 
over the house, for the gal see one as big as a rabbit a-settin’ on the 
pot board as defied her, never a-moving till she shied the gridiron at 
| him,as was a foolish trick for it broke two bars on it, let alone the 
' saucer as had been put down for the cat.” “Well,” he says, “I can 
| ell a rat with any one,’ so up he goes into my room and snuffed 
| about the place ever so long. 
| “Yes,” says he, “rats it is,’ and afore I could speak he takes and 

wrenches up a board in the cupboard with a screw-driver, and sure 
| enough rats had been there. I says, “‘ They did ought to be stopped.” 
| He says, “In course, for they’re such things for to persevere, and 





never rests till they’ve got at a thing as they wants, and gnawed the 
| baby in the cradle in the Bagnigge Wells Road, while they was gone 
| ne play, as the neighbours broke into through hearing the shrieks.” 
| I says, “ Rest in my bed with rats I can’t,” so asked Mr. Denton 
how long it would take for to conquer ’em. deep 
_ “Oh,” he says, ‘a day would do.’’ So I mentions it to Brown as 
_ made light on it and said, ‘“‘ Whatever is the cat about?” 
_ Ieays, “I wouldn’t have that cat attacked by rats was it ever so, 
| h well rememberin’ our Tippo as were his name through bein’ 
| black, as lost his eye in a rat-hole and never the same cat agin.” 
| “Well,” says Brown, “don’t bother me, but get rid on ’em,” and 
| high time too, for if one didn’t come and take the bit of candle out of 
_ the candlestick under the gal’s nose, as had put it down while she was 
| aegettin’ some coals out of the cellar and frightened me to death with 
| her screams. 

I was a-goin’ on Monday to take tea with Mrs. Wex1s asis Brown’s 
own , a8 we ain’t been friends with for many years, but now made 
| it up through Wexts bein’ took sudden, and I don’t bear no malice in 


SY SRY, so Brown said he'd come in to supper and all agreeable 
| like I with old Dgnton as he should come in early that day for 
to done, but law he never come near the place till near on two, 


| jus a8 I-was a-leavin’, a-beginnin’ to work, a-promisin’ to finish off by 
| ereyin it was a short job. 
I 't say what I should do if Brown wasn’t to surwive me, but I 
don’t think as I could forget him quite so ready as Mrs. Wetts in 
three weeks, as ain’t along time for the tomb, as the sayin’ is. But law 
esa you she was full of her fun, she’d got weeds on it’s true, though 
at the back of her head with false curls a-streamin.’ 
Says, “I shouldn’t wear them hidgeous weeds only QuEEN 
RIA will keep to em so as makes ’em fashionable.” I says, “ It's 
all werry well in one as is a true mourner like her, as won’t do nothin | 
at and wail, as the sayin’ is, all day long, and won’t ’ave a smile | 
nts, though no doubt resigned.” 

As to Mrs. WELts bein’ resigned it’s all my oye, for she says to 
me, “We must all die, and I’m sure WELLS wasn’t no good to any 
to? life,” as was true, though he died very warm; not as he meant 
# ave left her but a guinea a-week, as was proved by what he told his 

88 come to make the will, but as luck would have it had a row 
the lawyer and never finished the will, and died in two days as 
= one stood good, and she got everything. 
had a pleasant evenin’ Brown and me, and 


late than 


est 





| 













¥ stopped a deal 
deren sweat to; but Mrs. Wexts was that jolly, and give 
’ good supper ; so we stopped on till nearly twelve, as only 
Waseall-road, and not much over a mile from our place. 
4 darkish night, though I see lightnin’ distant, and there 
abs about, so we walked on to Kennington Church, when 
ct — down a spot of rain on my nose as big as a shillin’. 
Bays, “ Brown, it’s a thunder-shower,’ and down it come in 
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| pailfuls. I tried for to run 


that of “Lord of the Twenty-Four Umbrellas.” 
the imperial revenue suffers from 
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wasn't no shelter, and I was drenched through in a instant. Brown 
says, “Walk on sharpish, can’t you.” I says, “It’s all very well 
for you, but I can't hardly get one leg afore the other,” and I do 
assure you [ was pretty nigh beat when I got to our door. 

- give Brown the key for to open it ; but whether it was the wet or 
34 fumblin’ ways, he couldn't get it open for ever so long, and when 

e did, law, the house was enough to poison any one for closeness. 
When I'd got a light Brown says as he was that parched as a drop 
of our beer would be grateful, and was a-goin’ to draw some, but 
knowin’ as he’d most likely leave it a-runnin’, and bein’ parched 
myself, though drenched to the skin, I goes down myself, and hadn't 
got to the bottom stair, when I was took a-back, for the place was all 
open like earthquakes at my feet, so I hollars out to Browy, a-thinkin’ 
as we was bein’ underminded by robbers, I says, “‘Come down quick 
the ’ouse is a-fallin’ in.” 

_He comes a-rushin’ down like a whirlwind, as the sayin’ is, ketched 
his foot in the mat by the back door, and come down the stairs with 
arun, and sent me a-flyin’, candle and all, into the drains. ‘There we 
was all of a lump a-strugglin’ frightful, Brown makin’ a gugglin’ 
sort of noise and a-shakin’, as made me think it was convulsions, when 
if he wasn’t all the time a-roarin’ with laughin’. 

I says, “I know'd that Scotch ale would prove full strong for you 

with sperrits and water on it. Whatever is there to laugh at?” 
‘Give us your ’and,” says he. 
_ “ Wherever are you?”’ says I, and just then a light come a-gleamin’ 
in. I says, “ Here they are, come to finish us up, a-thinkin’ it must 
be thieves, and forgettin’ about old Denton, as proved to be the 
policeman a-lookin’ in through the kitchen-airy door, as ’ad been 
left open. 

When he come in, and gives us a light, we was in a nice pickle, for 
we'd fell into a lot of mortar and stuff as was mixed on a board, and 
if the whole place wasn’t tore up. 

I says, “ Whatever can it mean?’ ‘ Why,” says Brown, “that 
old pal of yourn, Denton, after the rats.” 

I says, “ Pal of mine! I’ll pal him!—a old lunatic! Whatever ’as 
he been up to?” but, law, there wasn’t no use talkin’ at past one in 
the mornin’ ; so we give the policeman some sperrits as we was all 
obliged to take through the drains, and I’m sure it was just on the 
— of three when I got to bed, and in the mornin’ my head was 
splittin’. 

I shouldn’t ’ave minded it half so much if it hadn't been for the 
charge as that old fellar brought agin me, a-sayin’ to my complaints 
as I’d said I’d rather give a thousand pounds than meet a rat, as is 
only sneakin’, as the sayin’ is, but for him to charge two pound ten, 
and the rats worse than ever, is downright swindlin’. And then had 
the impudence to say as I stopped the job myself, though I only said 
the fust thing in the mornin’ when I see him as I would have the place 
put to rights at once, as they certainly did lay the stones down pretty 
quick. And now the way as them rats walks about our kitchen you’d 
think it belonged to em’, and come up-stairs, and obliged to shut the 
cat up of a night for fear as they should tear her to bits, as is a animal 
as I cares for, and what to doI don’t know, except a-sendin’ for the 
ratcatcher, as will keep ’em under just the same as your corns if you 
pay a guinea a year reg lar. 


LOVE SONG. 
By A FINnancier. 


Sweet maid, my hopes I would invest 
In love—and not despair, 

Oh, grant me in thy trusting breast 
To hold a handsome share. 


To your fair face this trusting heart, 
Dear girl, was drawn at sight— 

Secure although the money mart 
Be easy, or be tight. 


Now do you love—or do you hate ? 
My prayers at premium are, 

But, so that you don’t fluctuate, 
Accept my vows at par. 

Then be not your consent delayed, 
Give of your heart a share, 
For such time-bargains, fairest maid, 

I would not, could not “ bear.” 





A Water-spout. 


Tur King of Ava numbers, among his many high-sounding titles, 
We suppose, when 


a fall, he puts them all up. 
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AN IMPROVED MODE OF SWIMMING. 


Clara :—‘‘Isn’t 1T Jouty, Fro!” 


ALWAYS KEEP ONE FOOT ON THE GROUND, AND NOT GET SO WET!”’ 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Eprror,—Oban is the focus of Highland-going cockneys. Every 
one of your fellow passengers in the train going north will, in the 
course of the autumn, turn up at that singularly unattractive spot. It 
is a dirty, straggling little town, with a broken-down pier, two or 
three hotels, and a castle that looks as if it had been run up 
cheap by a speculative builder of the middle ages. By the way, how 
is it that castles are the only buildi that are allowed to fall to 
poate in their own way? If an ordinary house is shaky in its 
foundations, its owner receives a visit from the local surveyor, and he 
is obliged either to put it in good order or to pull it down altogether. 
Put as far as I can form an opinion, the proprietor of a castle (which 
was, after all, but a country house of the period) remained in his 
abode until it fell about his ears, and then never thought of repairing 
it, or selling its remains as old building material, but immediately set 
up a showman, whose duty it became to exhibit the shell to credulous 
tourists at a shilling a-head. Shall I be allowed to do this with my 
villa at Peckham when it falls in? I think not. Another curious 
feature about Highland castles is that all appear to have been tenanted 
at some time or other, in the course of their career, by one, Haco. 
remember that as I passed the castle of Dunoon (which wouldn’t fill a 
large rubbish-cart), a mild, but intelligent young curate in spectacles 


, tapped me on the shoulderand whispered, “It is not generally known, 


but here Haco held his own.” I bowed an implied acquiescence, but 


_ didn’t much care. Again, as we were sees Seal Island, a Cale- 


donian (if I might jedge by his kilt and bonnet), tapped me on the 
shoulder and said, “ , I guess you Britishers knows about as much 
about your country as an Alabama snake does about pumpkin squash. 
Thraint one aboard, ’ceptin’ me, as knows that here’’ (pointing to six 
stones in a heap, which had su ted a primitive form of road-mend- 
ing to my mind) “ Haveor held his own, and that’s a fact.’” And for 
the third time, the fact was brought before my mind at Dunolly by a 
nautically-dressed tourist, as it “hove in sight” (to quote a technicality 
made use of by my informant), who proposed the dread question, “‘ Are 









Flora :—‘* Weir, I sHovLD LIKE SWIMMING AWFULLY IF ONE COULD 
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ON A GAS-LAMP IN THE COUNTRY. 


By a Cowntry CATULLUs., 


Atas, a rising tide of brick 

Ts swallowing the country quick ! 

First on the undulating ground 

The cornfields wave, the lambkins bound, 
The cattle bask the livelong day, 

Or ringing scythes mow down the hay ; 
When sudden in the middle distance 

A brickfield springs into existence ; 
Then—soon as there are brick-supplies, 
Long rows and terraces arise. 

And ’ere ‘Jack Roxstneon ”’ is said, 
The towny tide has further spread— 
Another strip of country’s dead. 


’Tis thus a vast invading force 

Would through the land pursue its course ;— 
First skirmishers of bricktields go— 

Then the main body follows slow, 

Until, ‘neath their remorseless tread, 
Another strip of country’s dead ! 


With jealous eyes I gaze around 

My little plot of garden ground. 

I sce new roads laid through the meads— 
Is that the smell of burning weeds, 

Or odours of the baking clay, 

The southern breezes bear to-day ? 


Thus, like some wanderer on the strand, 
By rising tide cut off from land, 

Or, like some petty king whose realm 
Invasion threatens to o’erwhelm, 
Anxious, suspicious, full of fear, 

I mark all changes far and near, 

And hate the little signs which say 
That London’s spreading out my way. 


How can I view, without some pain, 
A gas-lamp in a country lane? 





| The Solway Salmon. 

Mr. Faank Buckianp has thrown the right light on 
| the subject of the Solway salmon, mentioned in our last 
_ as suffering from sunstroke, by declaring it was only 

moonshine. 








you aware, sir, that ere ’Aco ’eld’is hown?” The joke was tried on | 
again by astern person in black trousers and a very tall hat, as we 


passed Dunstaffnage, but I had him this time. 


I turned sharply | 


upon him, as be tapped me, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I know what you | 


are going to say—you are going to tell me that here Haco held his 


own.” But the mean scamp, instead of confessing his guilt, and — 


apologising, had the baseness to assume a look of intense surprise, and 
said, “ Nothing whatever of the kind—I was going to tell you that 
your handkerchief is hanging out of your pocket.’’ Which, in point 
of fact, it was. The voyage from Oban to Bannaire, atthe entrance of 
the Caledonian Canal, occupies about five hours ; and I need hardly tell 
you that the presence of that unconscientious man, during that period, 
seriously interfered with the physical and mental composure of your 
correspondent. In point of fact, I could not remainin any part of the 
vessel which commanded a view of his hated tall hat, and as he hada 
way of striding furiously from stem to stern during the whole of the 
voyage, I was compelled to retreat to the saloon, and enjoy the 


scenery by small instalments through a cabin- window. 
SNARLER. 





Late Loyalty. 

We read in a contemporary that— 

‘“‘Mr. Cowieson, sawmiller to the Earl of Fife, at Mar Lodge, killed a snake on 
Friday week, on a spot where her Majesty had taken tea the previous afternoon.” 

To reward such loyal gallantry involves some difficulty. If the 
brave sawmiller were knighted we should have applicants for the 
honour on the ground that they killed a bluebottle where Her 
MasgstTx was going to dine the week after next. We propose that 
Mr. Cowreson be shown the place where the ceremony of knighting 
is generally performed. It would be invidious to remark that after all 
the presence of the snake at the royal tea-party would not have been 
dangerous, the only venomous reptile in Great Britain being the adder. 
The snake is perfectly harmless. 
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| | And that his blowing all hope blew 
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THE PISTON-FREEZING PROCESS. 


| 
| 

| He told me I had colder grown, 

| Though why he could not tell; 
He felt that Love away had flown 
And to the winds his hopes had blown 
| As well. 

| 
| 
| 


But though I felt ’twas all too true, 
I’d not the heart to say, 
‘Twas all his fauit that young Love flew 


Away, 


Why did a love of vain display, 
He 


would in others scorn, 
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Lead him our friendly ears to flay ? i 3 Te I A 
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“ All is lost now” he feebly tried, ae 
But could not hit the key ; in Ves Nl a 
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My heart began to close, 
And when he tried that trill to take 


As if all honour were at stake, | \" TA 
I froze. ' WASH 

‘Those fitful. pistons up and down | \ te — \AW in f 

the sproschel mo, 7 frown ier yA. \ aN 


Sooner than be the bride of Bro wn 
, I’d die! 
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Parochial Generosity. falta 
Ws wonder the Whitechapel Guardians who defended 





their position in the Times the other day did not lay a 

fil they the ~— way in which, when their wards are Severe ’Busman (to Robinson, who rather prides himself on his activity in 

‘anea at the homeless poor in winter to the getting off ’buses):— Nort wAaNnT THE sTRAP! Don’t yE? I s’POSE THE 
i out. GUV'NOR’S GIVE YER TOO MUCH OF IT LATELY!” 
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Answers to Correspondents, 


BookworM.—We do not undertake to answer queries of this sort. The 
sketches, however, are fair enough for a beginner. 

H. F. A., Holloway.—The coolness of your offer to “‘ write a series of 
Mrs. Brown Abroad, having come into some property and rising in the 
social seale,”’ is positively refreshing this close weather. 

Ramsgate.— We shall post the ignorant and stupid tract and 
o the person libelled. He will probably know—what to 


your letter t 
judge from your signature you were in doubt about—whether you are 


a resident or visitor. ; 
X1T.—Don’t be troublesome. If you must write you had better post 
your copy between the bars of the grate. 


Op Burrexr has not sufficient play for us. 
B.—Your “new discovery’ is so very novel that though we have 


Modest Requirements. 


: seldom ,scen an advertiser's intentions as unreservedly di 
. . 
played as they are in the following, extracted from the Zimes of last 















- as essentially one of the family, OFFERED to an ORPHAN 
¥ dm the house of-a widow lady and her daughter, both in 

Pals § near London, 8. W., in return for her services in household 
et and attention in illness (in all of which she must have had 
entice in lady by birth and education, cheerful, kind in disposition, 
‘athuply. giving the stipulated services. Unexceptionable references 

my Ae by letter in'first instance, with age and sufficient particulars, to 


Reweveryas is the catalogue of requirements, it is a trifle long- 
‘an ‘advertisement must have been expensive; we 
oes 8. stand for Skinflint ?) that it 





Ss, 


H. 
puzzled over it an hour we can’t find it out. 


jnerefare, sug est to 8, (4 
added to the ae . a © money 60 saved might have been G. C.—Your joke about Middle-sex is a sexagenarian at least. 
ctlons of a “quiet home” under the disguise of @| Jaconrrg must be that Jacobiter bit, a promoter run mad, he talks about 
our ‘ bublication”’ so incoherently. 


TWO sick salary.” We would suggest something of this sort :— 
Persons want to-get afriendless girl, who has been brought up well 
bousekeees ner ttl = conscientious, to perform the Suites of ete malas oaak, 
bare necessaries of life. » and nurse, in exchange for a.roof over her head and the 
We cannot 

ilicty of 1.2) {hat weonvy 8. the ingenuity of her device and the 
“one of the family,” of an orphan for a victim—we beg pardon, for 


Miss W., Barnet, can handle a mallet, we are sure, better than a pen, 


and roquets better than she rhymes. < 
B. ¥.. Edinburgh, is advised not to attempt another sketch—B.h.'s the 


last wasn’t good. : 
T. W., Red Hill, laughs at his own jokes too Red-Hilly. We cannot 

echo his “ha! ha! very funny.” ; 
AmusinG Cit.—Your lines from “Il Penseroso”’ are oh, 80 ill- 


penned, sir! 
Declined with thanks—H. C. L., Essex-street ; J. P., Stockwell; H. N., 
, Dublin; A. B. O., Foxrock; Arnal; W. C. E., Borough ; 
J. C., Peckham; A. J. &., 





Kew; J. E. T. 
SONG A. G., Manchester; W. R.; F. M. P., Hull; 
: } ton; A Goose; O. V.; J. D., Hackney; C. P. G.; J. A. 
By aw Avpiicanr ar tax ADMIRALTY. Northampton; oon; J, 'W. 8., Hadinburgh; M. T.; A Constant Reader 


Isli D ; ; : 
J. He Devby ; G. M., Glasgow; W.S., Bristol; A. O., Boling j F. W. G., 
Coram-street, T. R. W., Throgmorton-street; H. R.; J. A. 5., Russell- 
street; J. B.; S. J. C., Warner-street ; K. U.F., Leith; Noone; R. C.; 


Clydesdale ; S. D., Richmon¢-street. 


I’ve seen Romainr—I’y 
ve seen RoMAINE 
A At the Admiralty’s seat ; 
find ““No” main—end find “ No” main- 
y the answer that I meet. 
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I rove the sea, and what is more, am an excellent sailor on the 
Metropolitan side of the Nore. When I get past that point, it isa 
mere game of chance—pitch and toss, in short—whether I maintain 
the character of an ancient mariner, or only a landsman very much at 
sea. I know enough of nautical matters to be certain that if the 

is fine the sea may be smooth, and that at all events a ship 
like the Albert Vietor might be expected to rule the waves as evenly 
as the writing master of a commercial academy. So when I went on 
board at London-bridge I felt sufficiently safe to assume my maritime 
manner. I spoke of ‘‘ going for’ard,”’ and of “splicing the main 
brace,”’ and “ belaying.” These phrases, coupled with a shiny hat and 
a telescope, made me much senpostey by my fellow voyagers, one of 
whom, by the way, called the deck of the ship “the tid” and the 
bulwarks “the rim.”” I have made a mental note to travel by the 
Albert Vietor whenever I want to to sea without discomfort, and 
enact the réle of a seaman without the roll of the sea. 

We si te at some bells or other, and went ashore, 

in procession along the centre of the jetty which was lined 
with glad spectators. Having from prudential motives ken of 
refreshment but very sparingly on board ship, I made sail for an hotel 
where I dined, and then went out for a drive on the cliff. 

My chief object in visiting the happy shores of Thanet and the 
dominion of the monarch of , was to view the beauties of the 
‘Hall by the Sea,” recently opened,—together with the eyes of the 
British public generally—by those energetic people, Messrs. Srrers 
and Ponp, who undoubtedly deserve their haul b the sea in return. 

‘I adore music—I love the light Schinchionend, beneath the benign 
baton of Juturmn I could obtain both. room is an excellent one 
for dancing, and the decorations are most tasteful. The spirited 
manner in which the real blue sky is introduced into the ornamenta- 
tion of the roof is truly admirable. I may also add, the refreshments 
are—if I may be allowed such a poetic phrase—first rate. But why 
need I expatiate ? reer trey, goes to Margate, and whoever goes to 
Margate will visit the Hall by the Sea. Therefore—but the conclusion 
is obvious ; if you don’t understand it, ask Mr. Mitt. The arrange- 


THE PEOPLE’S PLEASURES. 
NO. VI—THE HALL BY THE SEA. 
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ments are faultless—the tide has been specially engaged to come in 
twice a day, at varying hours to. suit the general convenience, and in 
order to keep the ocean fresh it has been judiciously salted. Shrimps 
will flock to the coast for the season, and the net profits will be 
handsome. é‘ 

After all Margate is a very jolly place, and it is jolly near London— 
a combination of jollity which should be irresistible. There is a good 
sea, and good ode and pleasant drives. You can do as you like there, 
for though the presiding Ginius of the place is a little rollicking, not 
being an inhabitant you are not a subject. And at night you can 
quit the shore and revel in the delights of music and the dance, with 
a concert of distinguished singers, and a band that plays capital waltzes. 
If such pleasures have a charm for you, look out for a building in 
front whereof is a fountain presided over by. Neptune, armed with a 
trident—‘ Spears and Pond” as some wag christened it—and you 
will be grateful to us for directing you to the Hall by the Sea. 





WANTED—A HEART! 


I want, ah, me! I want a heart, 
But not a heart for love, 

To feel the smart of Cupid’s dart, 
And also rhyme with dove. 


I do not want a manly heart 
With high desires to glow. 

Or feel what, friendship ean impart, 
And sympathy bestow. 


The heart for which I long is none 
Of man’s—nor yet of maid's. 

T only want a little one 
To trump that trick in spades. 


London: Printed by JUDD & GLASS, Phonix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Ccmmons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
at 80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Saturday, July 28, 1866. 
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————————————— 
Cowon Call. 


By THE SAUNTERER IN Society, 





IR RICHARD 
MAYNE and 
his friends, 
Whig and 

x Tory, may 

\ claim to have 

™ done what all 

i of us thought 
* it was no long- 

RR er possible 3 

% do. They have 

Be brought about 

Mai riot; and 

Wen have catised 4 

ex ficht between 
MR the police anid 

Wer the people 

AB which will 

breed ill blood; 

WD and do serioiis 

| damage to the 

» cause of order 

, by making the 

force unpopu- 

lar. Todo Str 

GEORGE Grey 

and Mr. WAL- 

POLE & justice 

they are too 

erous to claim, I believe Str Ricnwarp must be held account- 
able for the largest share of blame—if not the whole. The 

Home Secretaries might have done wisely to concede—asserting by 

their concession that they had the right—the use of the park for this 

once. For one evening the park would have been visited by a crowd 
which, with all its magnitude, would have been too peaceable to alarm 
the most nervous lounger in the Row; and that evening over, the 
authorities might have proved—if they could—their right to forbid 
any sich assemibldges in future, when their decision would not have 
beet impugried as partial or unfair. I say they might have done this 
with advantage to themselves and order. But what I believe they 
neither would have done, nor did do—what Sir Rrcnarp alone is pro- 
bably responsible for—was the real cause of the lamentable outbreak. 

The attempt to hold so large and weakly-protected a space as Hyde 

Park by main force was absolute folly. The obstinate attempt to hold 
the railings were breached was worse than folly. The only 

@ way in which this plan could have been carried successfully 

have been to draw a cordon of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 

| e park—and though one would have regretted to see the red- 
ts 80 employed, yet if the park was to be held, their presence was 
ly means of holding it. But Sir Rienarp, whose admiration 

‘ he Aus rian police system may be inferred from the fact that he 

d Vienna in order to take a hint as to the organization of the 

h constabulary, is ambitious to make his “ Blues” the great 

tin. the metropolis. His attempt to swallow up the City police— 
etter body of men, and of a higher stamp than Sir Ricuaxn’s 

olitans—was but another evidence of his desire to made his force 
sme authority in London. He made a partial failure of the 
ri police to maintain order—under unexpected pressure on the arrival 

Bvhe Princess ALEXANDRA—his excuse for an attempt to take their 

“mmand out of the hands of the City. It would be only fair if the 

wikty authorities made his failure in Hyde Park a ground for the amal- 


Sut ; 
mation of the metropolitan constabulary with theirs ! 
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Accounts differ considerably, as might be expected. Zhe Standard 
orter saw only roughs—TZe Star reporter only respectable me- 


L incline to think The Pall Mali right in describing a majority 
“men, with a sprinkling of roughs, just enough to be mis- 
fous at stone-throwing as constituting the crowd. I can make 
excuse for violence on both sides on the Monday, but I fear the 
on the Tuesday got a little vindictive, and gave way to a 
y which I have more than once had to point out as a besetting 
Some of them. As regards the working-men, the main body 
4; 8m, obeying their leaders under circumstances of great provoca- 
pods have certainly lent great strength to the assertion that but for 


1 polce interference the meeting would have passed off without riot 
ree: — 
Boke I quit. the subject I must draw attention to a slip which Z/e 


ya e 


might pardonably have made, but which is inexcusable in 4 
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fashionable, high-class journal like The Standard, whose reporter stated 
on Wednesday last that, 


“ a - is 
The roughs proceeded to Rotten Row and there threw mud at the car 


they passed,”, until ‘the occupants of carriages driving in Rotten Row beat as 
rapid a fétreat as possible.” 

If thig vere the case, the “roughs’’ were evidently doing duty for the 
absent icemien and park-keepers, who would certainly compel “to beat 
as rapid & retreat as possible ”’ any one they caught driving a carriag: 
alotig Rotten Row! This is almost as startling a bit of information as 
that conveyed in an article on India in Engineering tho other d ly. 
That article gravely observes :— 


1lages a 


tanec might be advanced in favour of the supposition that the peninsula of 
& Was not always in so barbarous a state as that in which our first adventurers 
found it, to be, and English missionaries are said to have found their way to the 
ah ey Malabar, at the dawn of our civilization during the reign of Alexacder th 
it iia pity that Enginecring, being an illustrated paper, did not giv: 
U8 a pictiire of an English Missionary of the period of ALEXAND! 

At all evetits; it might have explained how “our fist adventurers”’ 
could have been preceded by the English Missionaries. 

THERE 18 considerable humotr, and a good deal of sound sense in 
Fling Ward among the Fenians, which has just been published in 

ogland. The “Showman” is in London, and will soon open his ex- 
hibition, I understand. I don’t know what his views on International 
Copyright ate, but I should think,—seeing that the enterprising pub- 
lisher who issues this particular pamphlet has done a bit of bookmaking 
and incorpotated with it a couple of papets as old as the breaking out 
of the Civil War,—Mr. Wann wishes that he could interfere to stop a 
practice which is fair neither to him nor the public. 

Tue spread of cholera is a fact too fatally confirmed by the re- 
turns of mortality. Although it has not yet spread to the London 
suburbs it will no doubt make its way there before long. In London 
overcrowding is the most fruitful source of disease; in the environs 
bad drainage is most productive of the disorder. Our country friends 
canhiot begin too soon to rouse their vestrics, and make them look 
dftet the ditches. 

_ I HAVE received with regard to last week’s paragraph concerning 
the Rowekrson divorce case (which had been crowded out a couple o 

weeks by other matter) a letter from Mr. Wauter Wexvon, in which 
he denies the statements which I derived from an account in a con- 
temporary. Incommon fairness he may be permitted to speak for him- 
self. He says:—“ You must allow me to state that I have taken no 
part in any ‘conspiracy,’ whether of the vilest or any other description, 
either against Mr. Soruern’s ‘ reputation’ or his ‘ domestic happiness,’ 
or his ‘ professional prospects ;’ that I was not ‘ employed’ by an) 

« to work on Rosertson ;’ that I did mot in any way ‘ work on him,’ and 
that he did not insinuate, much less assert, that I did.’”’ Mn. Wetpon 
further states that he wrote immediately after the case to several papers 
letters (which I did not see) that Ronextson’s statements were con- 
tradicted by affidavits which “are not yet before the public.” On 
comparing the account, on which I commented, with the Z mcs report 
I find that Rosextson was the Secretary of the Cash Payment Assv- 
ciation before the suit was commenced, and that he did read the afiidavil 
before signing it. It is a pity, in the interests of justice, that, as the 
Pall Mali says, “ parties toa suit may make affidavits injurious to the 
character of persons not involved in it,” and that apparently the law 
gives them no means of defending themselves. 


Yr one 


Rap! rap! rap! The Spirit of Lorp Macavunay presents its 
compliments to the editor of Fun, and begs to call attention to a few 
slight emendations in a well-known poem on the battle of Ivry. 
+. & 

O how our hearts were beating, when, at the close of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array, 

With all its sturdy citizens and stalwart artizans, 

And Clerkenwell's stout infantry and Holborn’s gallant clans! 

Against us rode inspectors bold, the curses of our land, 

And dark May(gN)NrE was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand! 

* * . * : 


E. BeA.Es is come to marshal us, in decent broadcloth dressed, 
And he has bound a red, red badge upon his snow white vest! 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; wie 
He looked upon the peelers, and his glance was stern and high! 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled, in pea!s on peals, 
Down all our line a thunder-shout, “ Long life to EpMonb bEAlzs. 
* * a x 4 
Hurrah! the force aré moving! Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, ana steed, and tramp, and drum, and voices thick with gin! 
The fiery Chief is pricking fast, across the dusty plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Harris and R. Mayne! 
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SIREN ! 


Cornet Ulysses :—* I’M SURE MY Vis-d-Vis DOESN'T REQUIRE ALL THOSE 


FAL-LAL8 TO ADD TO HER ATTRACTIONS!’”’ 
Siren :-—“ PERHAPS YOU THINK YOUR PARTNER DOES.”’ 


HEARING NOT BELIEVING. 


I near the gladsome seasons dance, 
Along the path of years,— 

I hear the lover’s speaking glance— 
The music of the spheres. 


I hear the tearful eloquence 
That woman's eyes impart,— 

I hear—it utters common-sense— 
The language ofthe heart. 


But, ah! I credit nought I hear, 
And only half I see: 

And in this instance it is clear 
You'd better do like me. 


Inter Arma, Silent—Lieges. 

Tuose gallant subjects of the Quen, our heavy cavalry, “ will 
die,” like the Old Guard, but never speak. On their behalf, therefore, 
we draw attention to a paragraph recently to be met with in any of 
our contemporaries :— 

“The whole of the cavalry at t quartered in th i i 
last Saturday by the Commander-in-Chief on Wormwood ams the foal 


several men were unhorsed, and it is said that two fractured their ribs. 
Others d to be carried from the ground in cabs, suffering from exhaustion and 


58 ° 

And yet, after this we can denounce the Emrzror or Austria for 
exposing his troops to needless, or taking into consideration the 
Prussian arm, suppose we say unnecessary destruction ! 





Swored off. 


Wry must the persons appointed to wind up joint-stock i 
invariably be teetotallers ?—Because they are li said-batore: ret 
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TO A FAIR ONE WEEPING. 


Au! weep not—weep not, dearest maid, 
Must grief thy beauties blight ? 

Let not the crystal drops invade 
Those eyes that are so bright. 


Weep not! within its secret source, 
Imprison every drop, 

For if you do, sweet maid, of course 
Your tears will swiftly stop. 


Ah! weep not! stay the bitter tide, 
Those brilliant orbs would shed ; 

It wrings my loving heart—beside, 
"Twill make your nose so red ! 


HE NEVER CALLED AGAIN. 
Ballad for Music. 


I met him in the festive scene, 
Where hearts and eyes were bright ; 
I met him—ah, we ne’er had been 
Acquainted till that night. 


I met him once again: *twas whero 
The warbling queens of song 

With liquid music filled the air, 
And hushed the listening throng. 


Next day he came to make a call— 
I'd lodgings then at Brown’s— 
He stayed an hour, that was not all, 

He borrowed two half-crowns. 


— a ae a 


This world is but a wilderness, 
Of grief and tears and pain— 

I travel onward—but you'll guess, 
He never called again. 


Fruit and Fever. 


Tue Grocer reports that owing to the large quantities 
of pineapples in the market, a case of “‘ pineapple fever” 
has occ in Monument-yard. This is the first time 
we have heard of such a disease, the nearest approach 
to it, that we are aware of, being melon-cholic. 





AN UNREPORTED CASE. 


On Tuesday last an individual, who gave the name of RicHArD 
Mayne, was brought up on a charge of assaulting the Public while in 
the execution of its duty. The prisoner had a black eye, and appeared 
penitent in consequence. 

In the course of the inquiry it transpired that Mayne is the leader 
of an copenines gang of ruffians, who for some time have annoyed all 

e 


respectable people by “playing at soldiers’’ on various occasions in 
public places. e miscreants wear «helmets, and commit other 
absurdities, 


The prosecutor, having been duly sworn, stated that he had walked | 


quietly down to Hyde Park on the previous evening in order to 
meditate upon the present political condition of Great Britain. In 
answer to a question from the worthy magistrate, Mr. Vox (et preterea 
nihil), he declared that there were not above a hundred thousand ot 
him present. On reaching the gate of the park he found it closed, and 
obstinately defended by the prisoner and his followers; but he con- 
trived, luckily, to find another entrance, and made his way into the 
enclosure. Shortly afterwards, the prisoner and his companions com~- 
mitted the assault complained of, by striking him upon divers parts 01 
the body with truncheons. ok 

The prisoner stated, in his defence, that he was acting at the time in 
obedience to orders received from WALPOLE. 

Mr. Vox.—Oh, nonsense: I have read Mr. Watpote’s letters 
(edited by Lorp fee and I can find nothing in them to 
justify a breach of the peace. It seems that you have received a black 
eye owing to your scandalous conduct; therefore, I shall inflict no 
further punishment on you this time. Take care that I never see you 
here again. You may go. ; 

The prisoner then slunk away, accompanied by a few of his com- 
panions. 


A Brr ror Scottanp Yarp.—“ The morrow’s reflection ’ :—‘“‘ Cras 
Mane!” 
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“AYE, THERE’S THE RUB!” 


Trascible Patron (whe has wiped out a good deal of Funkie’s great work) :—“ConrounD YouR NasTY vicTUKE, Sin! SER WHAT IT HAS 


Dong! THE CANVAS IS REEKING WITH PAINT, SIR—POSITIVELY KEEKING ! 





on a ee ee 


MY POLITICS. 


WueEn I look at our present condition, 
And gather the state of the realm 
From the names that adorn Opposition 
And those of our men at the helm; 





— 


pa I acknowledge that, after perusing 
| 4 My Telegraph, Standard, and Star, 


*Tis a task not a little confusing 
To find what my politics are. 


By an ultra-Conservative journal 


Pg I’m told that we're all to give thanks 


a For a Ministry quite as paternal 
sae As any from Liberal ranks. 

edt By the next, in as urgent a manner, 
ie I’m warned against going so far 


a As to mount the Conservative banner, 


Whatever my politics are. 


“ies? It is easy to draw my deduction, 
TF For the papers explain, at a glance, 
RB That the Tories are all for obstruction— 


- 


he “ PT iD : ‘ 
Of some of the Yankee newspapers remarkable for bad humours. | resemble the continental. 


The Liberals all for advance. 

he cad But, in spite of the Press and its drilling, 
Aas If I live to the age of old Parr, 

sphite:. I shall never be able or willing 

il oY To say what my politics are. 





ae No Wonder! 

eae Boston paper relates that a clerk employed in a store in that city 
‘a, to a physician for advice about a bad neck, and was informed by 
Sector that the inflammation was due to the poisonous properties of 
‘ of which his collars were made. They must have been 


se 
tic 








Iv’s DISGRACEFUL!”’ [Exit in a whirlwind, 


HIVES FOR OUR BEES. 








Wiruovt blowing a trumpet before themselves as great and good | 
benefactors of the industrious poor, a company of practical men of | 


wealth and position have set to work to build improved dwellings for 
the working classes, and to build them on the sound principle that 
they shall be self-supporting, or better still, profitable. Instead of 
sinking their money for good and all in some pauperising charity, 
they invest it so that it bears fruit which may be made useful in ex- 
tending the benefits they have begun. We allude tothe Company, 
with ALDERMAN WarTERLOw as its chairman, which has just opened 
their twenty-fifth block of ‘‘ Improved Industrial Dwellings,’”’ Palmer- 
ston-buildings, City Garden Row. The plan of these tenements, and 
the excellence of their sanitary arrangements cannot have too high 
praise at a time when cholera, aided by over-crowded and utterly im- 
proper dwellings for the poor, is making such strides in the land. 
‘Those who may desire to see the style of these buildings will find blocks 
in Finsbury, Clerkenwell, Farringdon-road, Wapping, Old St. 
Pancras-road, King’s Cross, and Southwark, and cannot fail to be 
struck by the excellence of their arrangements. 

These hives for our bees are built on the humane principle, which 
has, alas, hitherto, been more widely adopted by apiarians than by 
other employers of labour. When our bees work so well for us, it is 
wicked as well as foolish to persist in the old-fashioned system, and 
poison them with foul vapours to get our store of honey—or money. 


POLITICAL MEM. 


Arter his speech down in Buckinghamshire the other day, the 
leader of the Conservative party ought to be denominated the Ayles- 


bury Dux. 
A Dancrerovs Mayne-1a.—The desire to make the English police 
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MRS. BROWN ATTENDS THE REFORM MEETING. 


I says to Brown, “I'm a-goin’ on Monday to see Mary Ann Cuap- 
wick, and as you're a-goin’ out of town I shall except a bed as she’s 
always ready with when the family’s away, as is close agin the Marble 
Arch.” Brown, he says, “ Look here, if you're a-goin’ there on 
Monday start in good time, or you'll get among the mob.” 

I says, “* What mob?’ ‘* Why,” says he, “the Reform Meetin’ in 
High Park, as isn’t to be allowed.” 

“ Well,” I says, ‘‘ Reform, or no Reform, don’t make no difference 
to me; but in my opinion they'd better let the fools talk as likes it, a- 
wastin’ their breath.”” So he says, “‘ Who are you a-callin’ fools, as 
don’t know nothin’ about it ?”’ 

I says, “ P’raps not; but all them meetings ever comes to is rows 
and pickpockets, as ain’t things as I holds with.” 

But, law bless you, Brown is that short in politics, and savage as 
he were obligated to go down to Colchester as kep’ him away from 
High Park, that I didn’t say no more about it, as were a sore subject. 
Brown, he was off early Monday mornin’, and I'd a good bit to do, 
and what with one thing and the other it was dinner-time afore I 
could turn round ; and if that gal hadn't been and forgot to put ona 
potato, as is a thing I can’t relish my dinner without—partikler cold 
meat, as was only a little Hit of lamb as I relished with a cow-cumber. 

Just as I was startin’, jm come poor Mrs. Warpon as I ain't seen 
since she buried Warpoy, as come in her weeds, that swelterin’ as 
touched me to the ‘arf, a-seein’ her grief as were not put on, for 
Warpon was a good sort; and only ill three days, as jaunders will 
often prove fatal in. Well I couldn't ’ave the ’art to say I was a-goin’ 
out immediate, but had a cup of tea almost immediate, and then started 
together, as she lives down Pimlico, and had the rail to the Wictoria 
station, and when I got there ’twas just halfpast five, so I gets a ’bus 
as takes me as far as High Park Corner. 

There was a-many out as was all a-goin’ up to the park; but, law 
bless you, when we got to Park-lane the ’buss come to a reg’lar stand 
still, I says, “ Let me out, I'll make my way.’ The conductor says, 
“You'd better not try it.” 


I says, “I’m neither sugar nor salt as they should hurt me.” So. 


out I gets, and the crowd didn’t seem so much for a good bit up that 
lane, though I must say as there was a deal of scrougin’ and low-lived 
remarks about fat a-stoppin’ the way. Well at last the crowd got 
that thick, and they come a-pourin’ down them side streets that I 
thought I'd turn back; but, law bless you, there wasn’t no chance for 
me to do so, for they come a-drivin’ and shovin’ along till they pushed 
me slap agin the park railings. So I turns round on a lot of roughs as 
was a-pushin’ and laughin’ and says, “ Now I tell you what it is, if 
you comes agin me again like that I’ll give you in charge;” for there 
was lots of police inside the park as could ’ave come out easy. 

Well these chaps as was a dirty lot begun a-talkin’ to me. One 
says, “Ain't you a friend of the workin’ man, old gal?’ I says, 
‘“‘ Never you mind ; don’t you be so free.” 

“Oh,” says another, “she’s a aristocrat, she is; look ’ow’aughty she 
looks. No doubt she’s a reg’lar upper crust.’’ 

“‘ Drippin’ crust, I should say,” says another. And if some of them 
behind didn’t sing out, ‘‘ Why, it’s Mrs. Brown.”” Then they says, 
‘What do you think about Reform?’ ‘ Why,’ I says, “I see a good 
many round me as wants reformin’.” 

So one hollars out, “Put her on the railin’s, and let her make a 
speech.”’ I says, “ Lay a finger on me if you dare.” And shakes my 
umbrella at ‘em. 

They roars with laughin’ and hollars, ‘ Where’s Brown?” And 
goes on a-jeerin’ about him a-desertin’ me in a way as aggravated me 

wt says, “ You're a low-lived set of wagabones, and I scorns your 
8. 


w 

Just then some of them behind shoved the others for'ard agin me ; 
I ups with my rabrelier and laid about me, a-hollarin’ * Police.”’ There 
was @ row! Some rushed one way, and some another, and chaps began 
a-tearim away at the rails. I was very nigh smashed as flat as a 
flounder agin them, and shall carry the marks of them iron rails to my 
grave. I thought die I must, when if them rails didn’t give way, and 
we was all swep’ into the park together. I give a bit of a rush and a 
run for it, when I ketched my foot in somethin’ and went a-fiyin’ into 
a Hower-bed and come down flat among lovely plants as scratched me 
dreadtul, and a whole lot more on the top on me. There we was all 
of a mash, layin’ kickin’ there, and the langwidge was dreadful. 

Well, in my struggles I do believe as I kicked dreadful, for I heerd 
parties roar agin as was layin’ near my feet; at last I felt a pretty 
sharp crack in the back, as proved to be a policeman’s truncheun as 
come down that wiolent on my bladebones as woke me up pretty sharp. 
I looks up and there was a lot of ei a-grabbin’ at me, picks me 
up, «nd drags me along. I says, “ Let go.” Says they, “‘ Yes, when 


we ve got you sufe,”” 
I says, * W here "They didn’t say no more, but carries me along. 
I says, ‘Help!’ They says, “ None of that, or it will be the wust 

Come quiet.” pe 





a 
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I says, ‘“‘ Never,” and down I sets. It was as much as four on ’em 
could do to lift me up, as was laughin’ like mad. Well, I see as they 
was bent on takin’ me, so didn’t say no more, but walked on quiet, and 
if they didn’t take me to the station house. ' 

I says to the inspector as I’d’ave the law agin them wagabones 
as’ad dare moslest a respectable woman. He was a-settin’ writin’, 
and says, ‘‘ What's the charge ?” 

If them police didn’t say as I was a ringleader, and a notorious 
old Chartist, and they’d see me outside the park ever so long a-excitin’ 
the mob to bust the railin’s. I says, ‘It’s false; for,” I says, “they 
pretty nigh busted me agin the railin’s.”’ 

“‘ Why,” says the police, “‘I see you ever so long a-wavin’ of your 
umbrellar, and parties shoutin’ out ‘Mrs. Brown for ever,’ and you 
encouragin’ them; and when took up you kep’ a-callin’ the mob to 


eee. 
a 8 e ins se 2 ie %) 
th pector, detain you.” I says, “For mercy sake 


‘Then,’ he gays, *f det you 
don’t, for I’m half dead as it is, and if it was to get into the papers I 
never should ’old up my "ead agin, as the sayin’ is.” 

Well there was @ lot more brought in, an! when I see the company 
as I should be locked up with it give me that dreadful turn as I 
thought I ‘should lay Hropped. But as luck would ’uve it, there 
came in a police PL teera me, and spoke for me as bein’ respect- 
able, and there wag a young fellow as they’d discharged ’cos he hadn't 


done nothin’, he said ag I'd been very bad treated, and so they let 


me go. 

I was pretty ni a en I got to Mrs. Cuapwiox’s, and very 
near ai hte ‘fe ‘eats Says she, “ Why didn’t you send for 
me?’ I says, *My dear, you was better at home, and so is every 
decent woman; and as {4 thom meetin’s, all I’ve got to say is, why 
ever don’t they ‘ave ’em out in Peckham Rye, or Clapham Common, 
or ’Amstead ’Eath, and not come a-scrougin’ through the streets and 
destroyin’ the place, and pretty near murderin’ any one a-goin’ out to 


“6 Ahan name Brown?” I says, “ It is.’’ 


tea, as did ought to be reformed theirselves first of all, and then things | 


might go on better.” 


I’m sure, for my part, I can’t make out what they wants, for I~ 


wouldn’t ’ave @ yote at a gift, as shouldn’t no more know what to do 
with it than many as I see a-crowdin’ up to the park. 








FROM OUR STALL. 


HE lovers of old English 
comedy—that is to say, of 
the comedies written and 
produced between 
years 1770 and 1810—can 


nessing the sort of enter- 
tainment supposed to be 
the cream ot the cream ot 


British drama. At the 
St. James’s Theatre, not 
only is the best and truest 
comedy in the language, 
She Stoops to Conquer, 
played nightly, but it 1s 
supplemented by the 
Jealous Wife, which, com- 
pressed into three acts, 1s 
performed as an after- 

iece. The Strand, too, 
has revived a piece much 
loved of our grand- 
fathers, The Weathercock. One of the most famous of the modern 
Strand burlesques, Kenilworth has also been re-produced with mag- 
nificent accessories, in the shape of new scenery and splendid costumes. 
Despite many faults of dialogue Keni/worth is likely to prove very 
attractive, even while the pavements are burning and Londoners are 
seeking the sea-side. The names of the dramatis persone are his- 
torical — and who has not read Srr Watrer Scort’s novel? 
MespaMes SwansorovueH, RAynHaM, and JoHNsToNng, and Messks. 
Tuorne, Jams, and Newton act, sing, and dance with great spirit; 
and with the new cast Kenilworth is, as it was with the old one, a real 
Strand success. 








The Author of his own Ruin. 

A reat many people are afflicted with a morbid craving for literary 
eminence, but the most startling instance of the prevalence of the 
mania is to be found in the fact that a bankrupt marine-store-keeper 
wishes to be considered an author on the strength of his latest “com- 
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position’”’—five shillings in the pound. 
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now be gratified by wit- | 
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Comic Party :—*‘* HuULLO, OLD LADY, UP TO YOUR LARKS, EH? 


re $$ 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


NICHOLAS ON THE ScRATCHING OF GLADIATEUR. 
Beieravia, Wednesday, 25th July, 1866. | 
My DEAR younG F'rrenp,—It have seldom fallen to the lot of your. 
Nicuotas, than whom a better Prophet nor yet a finer old fellow for | 
his period, to confess as luck have gone against him, rendering of his | 
advice illusory, and his tip no better thana broken reed. But, sir, 
whilst he will yield to no one in his vaticinatatory anticipations, we | 


cannot always command success, as Mr. Appison Morton says in his 
tragedy, where it is neatly put that 
we ** PLATER, thou reasonest well!” | 
Plater, indeed ; no, nor yet a good and gifted horse like Gladiateur. | 
I know what ought to win, and Nicuo.as tells you so with the im- | 
e frankness of an old sportsman ;—but I cannot alwart be fly to | 
Q @uyres of one who shall be nameless beyond my men- | 
0 that if is noi impossible but what NicHoLas may be alluding 
Politely as you please, but still not without a certain feeling of 
| anger and pardonable resentment toa foreign nobleman whom, 
+ were to denominate him the Counr pe Lacraneg, I might not, | 
Pe a be calling him much out of his name, but I hate personality | 
e ( shall accordingly remain anonymous. ‘There let him lay! 
*| . Tdic pyre! I even Jay a good deal; and your Prophet has suf- 
| Med, not for the first ime, though his not being with all his leariness | 
ie wide awake enough for the French division, to whom I will only | 
= ‘em parenthetically, = hope it may do ’em good, and there is 
‘eny & man as has been pe ted off the turf for less, and serve him | 
yea® and which it wil} so happen to the foreign nobleman himself if 
“5 2° n0t keep a particular bright look-out, for he have tried it on too 
én, and the British gople will not allow their NicuoL4s to be im- 
shed with WE ier I can pay every shilling T owe, and never 
‘i; 


‘have begn often complimented by even Princely Lips on the | 

2 ae ich I bear my losses, being 4s cool as any of their 
| Gem SF theiy old Rejeems; but I say as it's a downright scandalous 
eeaes the most abominable and execrable infamy to allure honest old 
— penwWem, on to back a good and gifted animal, and then to put him 
r. 1016, ~ , 
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_is a pity such q racer, than whom no one more truly the son of | 
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CONCERNING SANITARY BODIES. 


By a Country CatTvuLivs. 


Nor all serene the rustic’s lot, 
He, like the cit, his wrongs has got, 

For ’mid the country’s loveliness 

Lie evils that much need redress. 


Sweet is the scent of new-mown hay, 
Of eglantine and flowering may ; 
Rich are the odours that distill | 
Where darkling pine-woods clothe the hill ; | 
Delicious is the perfume borne | 
From flowery meads at early morn— 
When bean or clover fields compete | 
With patches of white meadow- sweet. 


| " | But to our noses not alone 
li The fragrance of the flowers is blown: 
RA Alas! too oft some noisome ditch 
Nain \ Attains an odoriferous pitch, 
il RY Sufficient all sweet smells to quench 

| ys In one illimitable stench. 

How soon Disease scents out the spot, 

Where poisons breed, and foul things rot! 
And when Disease begins his sway 
Grim Death is seldom far away! 


ss 


Meanwhile the vestries meet and prate— 

Read over minutes—pass a rate, 

In vapid self-importance great. 

Memorialists essay in vain 

To draw attention to the drain. 

Whence, while the Board wastes time in talking, 
Grim Cholera is widely stalking. 


Believe me, friend, though hard in town 
To bring the mind parochial down 
From local politics and muddles 

To faulty drains and stagnant puddles, 
The country the best proof affords 
How deafer far than posts are Boards! | 


‘9 





Gladiateur’s career, my subscribers, is pretty near at a”end; and it 


Monarque, should haye been used simply as the instrument of | 
gambling ; it being all-yery well when you do so on the square, but | 
you have no right to mislead a honest old man such as the Prophet by 
keeping a horse in until eyery possible shilling has been squeezed out 
of the public’s pockets, and then scratching of him ignominious and 


despicable. I write strongly, sir, for I feel such, and so would you, 


ignorant a8 you are—I mean sportively, not disputing of your ac- 
quirements in other spheres of study—wretchedly ignorant as you 
are, and as you know you are, and as you have the honesty at any 
rate to confess you are, which is more nor I can say concerning some 
of your contemporaries; but ignorant as you are, even you with all | 
your ignorance, would not like tp lose your money through such | 
goings on, and of course it comes much more heayy on a man like 
Nicuoxas, and I have known the time when it might haye drove him 
desperate, or to the bottle, or to a suicidal grave. But can now bear 
it, thanks be, with the dignified resignation of a British gentleman, 
and take no more than is good for him, such bemg only a glass or 


two, as you may perceive from my caligraphy, ignorant ag you are. 


Wot’s the odds, arter all? There's ups in life, and there’s downs; it’s 


/ win to-day, and lose to-morrow; to-day-you lose, to-morrow win; 


and so let us all meet our lossesses, my dear young friend 
let us all meet our lossesses with the ri 4 designation of I a 
British gentleman, and drown it in the bowl, ignorant as you are. [ 
bear malice to no man, not even to the Relatiye who took me up when 
I was despised and ruinous, and taught mg how to bear it with the 
signified declamation of a Brish gentleman, although our positions 
no longer admit of much intercourse, yet blood is stronger than gin- 
and-water after all, ignorant as he is, and was always very kind to 
me, though don’t you trugt him with money, my dear young friend, 
ignorant as you are, oF he will allure you to your destruction, like a 
drunken old phantasmagogandmagoria—don’t you trust him, sir, or he 
will best youse syye ag eggs is eggs with the dignified designation of 


igh - ” So ore at present for—I mean, from— 
a wens =o i NICHOLAS. 


P.S. One.—Mary, you may bring me another. 
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THE FRENCH DANCERS. 


By “ Tur-LANGUAGE-A8-SPOKEN-IN-PARIS-AFTER-SIX-LESsons.”” 


SESS” 
















































AVE you heard of those parties from France, 
Who dance— 
With caper and antic and prance, 
Advance 
In the oddest of dresses 
At T. R. Princess’s ? 
If not, at our picture just glance 
Askance, 
And I bet that you'll seize the first chance! 


There first, behold, Monstzrur CLopocHE 
S’ approche, 
His nose is un nez de galoche, 
And croches 
(As the French say) his legs are, 
Which very queer pegs are. 
Il ne tient pas les mains dans ses poches. 
Bamboche, 
How he hops, skips, and jumps a pied cloche ! 


The next one is FLAGEOLET 
So gay, 
In blue with gold buttons orné. 
The way 
His legs he can fling about 
’S something to sing about :— 
** He’s got not a bone”’ you will say, 
Tl lay, 
When you see him his antics display ! 


And then there comes Monsreur NorMANDE, 
Aux bandes— 
Aux banderoles rosées et grandes 
Guirlandes. 
He’s extravagance utter 
With streamers a-flutter— 
(I can find no more rhymes, save offrande, 
Viande, 
Chalande, marchande multiplicande). 


And lastly there’s Monstzur ComMETE 
Pas béte! 
In a suit of bright green long and strait ; 
Sure Fate 
Never made one more skinny, 
More laughably thin. He 
Is like some green grasshopper great, 
n gait. 
To describe him no word’s adequate ! 
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NARROW-MINDED REMARKS. 


Ist Rude Boy (to the inexpressible agony of the fashionable Spifins):—‘“I say, BLL, AIN’T THAT COVE’S BAGS SHRUNK, THAT'S ALL!” 
2nd Ditto :—‘‘ Wuy, BLESS YE, HE’S BIN AN’ WASHED ’EM HISSELF!”’ 





HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY. 


Tuar it is magnificent, that it is sublime, this spectacle of a great 
Pe eats itself against oppression prolonged and atrocious! Genius 
of the Britannic proletariat, a child of France salutes thee ! 

Sm Marz has prohibited our assemblage. He forbids us the Hide 
Park ; let him look to himself, that old one there! | 

We give each other rendez-vous at the Arch of Marble; ha, ha, we 
shall make ye tremble yet, equestrians of the Rotten Rough, and ye, 
blonde misses of the brumous Angleterre ! 

The uprising of a people, it is the reclamation of a right. Explica- 
short but appential. Let us resume. , cae 
walls are covered with announces and programmes. e leader 
of the democracy is denounced, textually :— 
ta Beares! Stickers! BEWARE!” 
ve this document, triste and mocking at a time, from one of my 
_ the gay, the chivalrous Bioaes, of Clerkenwell. 
.s II. 








Tumult indescriptible—the streets impassable, powderous—the 
ranks of the police—the assembly general of the proletariat— 


” “pe A 
there the panorama of London on this eve momentous and 


waold ve 
_ Sttoxans is repulsed. 

“ nT courage fails him. 

+ verges to the Square of Trafalgar, that perpetual menace, that 





et ™_ F insult, to the children of France. 


tte rge not, J! 


_Millck! a pebble ! 
4 A, Ste Mines, is it that you like it, my old one? 
9, my braves! Livethe Republic! To the barricades 
* III. 
The trumpets sound. 


ented Guards of Life are approaching themselves of us. 
e sad oh; cavaliers of Great Britain, we await the battle 
Mm, IV. 
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| " ds do net sire a single shot ! Jean Gopin. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


PETER PINDAR.—Unfortunately we cannot notice letters which with 
assumed names and false addresses are practically anonymous. If you will 
call at the office your suggestions shall be attended to. 

C. H. asks, apropos ot our * Advice to Artists,” how he can draw a duck 
without a bill. If he looks at ‘*‘ Narrow-minded Remarks” this week he 
will see how to draw a duck without a bill—except possibly a milliner’s. 

W. N. W.—We like your muse’s opinions, but her pinions without the 
‘0’? don’t move quite rythmically. ‘he rhyme is the reason of your re- 
jection in short. 

X., Southport.— We fancy z represents an unknown quantity of assurance 
to send us that old joke about a non-est man. 

LEx, dating from the legal neighbourhood of Gray’s-inn, should know 
better than send us such small witticisms. What says the maxim? De 
minimis non curat Lex. 

“A Tale of a Tub” is regretfully declined. There are some things in it 
that won’t quite wash. 

J. M. C. sends us a joke about ryots and paddy, with a learned note, 
informing us that the ryot is “‘a husbandman or farmer,’’ and that 
paddy means “the grain called rice with the husk-on.”” Rice-uwm teneatis, 
amict ? 

The author of ‘‘ Waking Dreams’ must have been dreaming, and not 
awake, when he sent his serious verses to us. 

L. C., Eton.—Take our advice, stick to your studies, and abjure attempts 
at comic literature. 

A. G.—Sketches unsuitable. 

F, R. J.—We regret that we cannot comply with your request. — 

C. C., Grosvenor-street.—Your specimen of a “ weekly trifle”’ is a trifle 
too weakly. 

L. J. sends some lines about ‘Fair Jane,’”’ and hopes we shall not think 
them too long. The length would not be of great consequence so long as 
they were good. 

Declined with thanks—Theodosius; C. J., Brooklyn; T. W.; S. B. N., 
Sussex; P. G.S.J.; E. M. W.; S. W. G., Harrow; R. C. H.; C. L.; 
G. O. R., Liverpool; J. W., Harrow; Dicos; G. P., Tufnell Park ; 
A. V.C.; J. L. D., Motcomb-street ; C. H. R., Grove-street ; A. T., York; 
Victor; W. W. B., Fitzroy-street; J. F., Glasgow. 
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THE VOLUNTEER CAMP AT WIMBLEDON. 


Sy oUR owN Non-ErFeECcTIVE. 
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On such a martial theme I trust I Fale be pardotied if I quote the 


despatches of Cassar :—“ Veni, Vidi, Vic(s)i’’—by which I mean that 
“T went to Wimbledon—I saw the shooting—and I victualled with 
the Vics.” I did the first by train from Waterloo Bridge—the second 


_ by telescope—and the third by invitation. 





; 
‘ 


_ appetites! 


I arrived at the camp in time to see the preparation for lunch. Two 
gallant amateur cooks were busy at the eae of your patent 
Sorer’s, such as I believe the offemitiate tégulars use, but a thing like 
four iron safes with a fire in the middle. Delicious odours assailed my 
nostrils as they lifted the lids of the saucepans or opened the doors of 
the stoves. Large pieces of beef floated amid small cartloads of vege- 
tables in the former receptacles, and in the latter, saddles of mutton or 
rounds of veal hissed and sputtered, with a richness of brown that 
would have made RemBranprT envious. 

Presently we aAicumed to the mess-tent. The tables are rough 
planks—the forms ditto. The plates are tin—the cups ditto. But the 
I could not express their magnitude even with the largest 
” in Messrs. Jupp and Guass’s establishment. Even I—rather 
looked down upon, I fancy, as an ignorant and effeminate civilian by 
the gentlemen who strove to. can their respéctability under coarse 
flannel shirts eS ee and flannel-er ra oe a “_™ for the 
good things seen preparing, and pli ife and fork com- 
mendably cially as the Toi 58 wouldn’t cut and the prongs of 
the latter appeared to have obtained a decree nisi for separation from 
Baron Wipe. _ But tin plates, tin cups, and blunt iron knives, and 
divergent iron forks must not be held to imply a poor diet or poor 
drink. Notatall! If Pxrvate Smrru—who was one of the cooks— 
cah conduct a case in court as well as he can rule 4 roast (ot bake) in 
camp) he shall defend me next time I’m tried for murder. And if 
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Government office as well as he served the corned beef at Wimbledon, 
he shall be head of a Department as soon as I am in the Ministry 
again. And touching liquor—a thing I never refuse to do,—let me 
tell you that if porter is best out of pewter, champagne doesn’t taste 
worst out of a tin pannikin. 

After lunch I rather reluctantly quitted the Victoria Camp, where I 
had met two old Oxford chums, a person of my acquaintance, and a 
casual friend from Lambeth Workhouse. 
Common should bring about such unexpected friendly encounters, | 
whereas pistols for two used to be its use, before rifle-shooting made it 
perceable ! | 

I had been a little unfortunate in my choice of aday. Burrr.es, 
who invited me to come and see him, had that very morning got a new | 
breech-loading rifle on a new principle, and he was always trying it 
and never hitting anything, as might have been expected. Besides, © 
everybody he met was always stopping him and getting him toexplain | 
its working. Now I am very nervous about fire-arms, and each lecture | 
on the mode of loading and discharging the new piece sent me intoa | 
cold perspiration. Nor was this all! Brrries was every five minutes 
seized with a desire to.rush away to fetch some one to see him shoot, | 
or to try the rifle, and he invariably gave it me to hold while he was 
gone! ‘Fo be sure, I held it at arm’s length, and with the muzzle © 
pointed at anybody in preference to myself; but still the responsibility 
was greater than I liked—I who have never handled any more deadly 
weapon than the small bore, with which one discharges needles at « 
large target, for a contingent prize in nuts. 

On the whole, if one had not to fire rifles, or to drill, or to dress in 
peculiar uniforms, or endure the discomforts of a life in camp, I should 
not mind becoming a volunteer for the defence of my Queen and © 


Puivats Jones—who was the other cook—serves his ¢otintry in a! Country. 
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It’s odd how Wimbledon | 
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A SHOCK. 


Scientific Party (with whom our friend Jones has been having an interesting con- 
versation) :—‘* AND SPEAKING OF TORPEDOES, I HAVE A LITTLE THING OF MY OWN INVEN- 
NO LIGHT REQUIRED,—THE SLIGHTEST TOUCH 


TION HERE, WHICH I THINK YOU WILL LIKE. 
AND YOU'RE BLOWN TO AToms!”’ 








FROM OUR STALL. 


Tue younger Cotman’s comedy of The Poor Gentleman—lately re- 
vived at the Haymarket, vice Fuvourite of Fortune, nipt in the bud by 
Mr. Sornern’s indisposition—is a sterling play in spite of much 
claptrap. Those dramatists of half a century ago certainly kept us 
very short of sensation, but they contrived somehow to give us little 
bits of character. The five acts of Corman went off glibly enough, 
thanks to short intervals and good acting. For the short intervals we 
may thank the long bills, and for the other advantage let us be duly 
— to Messrs. Compron and CuIprENDALE of our own sex, and 

Netty Moore of the other. This theatre is now under the 

; t sway of Miss Amy Sepewicx, whose brief reign commences 

with dn Unequal Match. ‘Three or four names on the Dill are 
to us, and perhaps it would be only fair to reserve our criticism 

until we have made the acquaintance of their owners. 
‘he Olympic, too, changes managers for atime. (What can be 
expected when a Government sets the example?) A few members of 
regular company remain, but how on earth can anybody realize 
& Sequel to the Ticket-of-Leave Man in the absence of NEVILLLE, WIGAN, 

XDIA Foorr, FARREN, and STEPHENS? C'est ce que nous allons voir. 

direction of Sadler's Wells has devolved for about six weeks on 
Mr, Cavz, the manager of the Marylebone Theatre, who is giving his 
ces good solid food for their money. The play of Kathleen 
is full of strong situations, and includes a well-painted 
piece of mountain scenery—a combat of one versus three, ending 1n 
reduction of the three to smithereens, and, oh! such a lot of Irish 





_ Often as real water has been introduced into stage scenery, it has 


been introduced more successfully than in the new Alhambra 





every one who takes pleasure in washing his hands and face. 
= 
A Black Offence. 


6 understand that the Jamaica Council have determined to prose- | 


my persons who are found black-berrying. 


. Encrvgrrinc Puzzitz.—When is a crab not a crab ? 


When it’s 


never 
ballet, The Sports of Diana. The effect is really lovely, and should be | | 
7 | would do well to apply to the workhouses for a few able-bodied 
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AN) |): SHE WORE A TALL SPOON BONNET. 
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ef. (Jo a well-known air.) 















fs SHE wore a tall spoon bonnet 
i, The day when first we met, 
Bi Beneath it fell, in clusters, 
| Long curls of deepest jet. 
Her skirts were of the widest, 
Her crinoline of steel, 
Her hose were chequered red and mauve, 
And lofty was her heel. 
I saw her but a moment, 
Yet methinks I see her now, 
With that spooniest of bonnets 
High towering o’er her brow. 
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A pork-pie hat so tiny, 
When next we met, she wore, 
A fall of scantiest measure 
Hung tightly down before. 
Her hair was like the niggers’, 
Yet still of raven hue, 
And o’er it, pennant-like, behind 
Streamed out a ribbon blue. 
I saw her up at Highgate, 
And methinks I see her now, 
\ As she wheeled a “ p’rambulator ”’ 
Adown the leaf-strewn brow. 


And ence again I saw her, 
No pork-pie hat was there, 
A Leghorn bloomer shaded 
Her face so plump and fair. 
And, oh, her hair, once raven, 
Was now of carrot-red, 
And tied up in a knob behind 
As large as was her head. 
I saw her crinolineless, 
In tiger-striped attire, 
A-playing croquet with a gent 
Who called her his “‘ Sopu1ar.”’ 








The Testimonial Mania. 


On Friday last Master Jounny Smitu, whose uniform fairness 
and integrity as a supporter of the ancient and honourable pastime 
of “pitch-in-the-hole” have gained the esteem and admiration of 
his friends and fellow-scholars at Dr. Tuwacxum’s academy, was 
presented with a handsome piece of plate as a token of the respect and 
regard in which he is held by a large circle of acquaintances. The 
form into which this friendly feeling was thrown may be described as 
the segment of a circle. Itis manufactured ina kind of porcelain, and 
bears on one side, in blue on a white ground, a representation of two 
large birds, somewhat resembling swallows, an island covered with 
vegetation of peculiar conformation, and a boat apparently built on 
the lines of a Chinese Junk. The testimonial will remain on view in 
the dust-hole at Dr. Tuwackum’s until the contractor’s cart comes 
round. As it is expected to call the week after next, our readers are 
earnestly recommended to pay an early visit to the academy. 


EPIGRAM. 


¢¢ (YHANGE of NAMYU.—I, JOE PICKLES, of 32, Cloudesley-street, Islington, 
London, in the county of Middlesex, publisher’s assistant, do hereby give 
notice that I intend hencetorth to TAKE and USE the NAME of MACAULAY, in 


addition to my present name.—Dated this 12th day of July, 1866. 7 a 
(Signed) JOE PICKLES MACAULAY.” 





—Vide Times. 
To choose yourself a name more sweet, 
No doubt your fancy tickles ; 
But then, Macautay’s! Was it mee/ 
To take it with your Pickles ? 


Verse-makers and Road-makers. 
A Goop many versifiers, whose works have been before us of late, 


paupers to mend their (r)odes for them. 





Ecclesiastical Preferment. 
It is pretty generally known that the sovereign is the temporal 


| head of the Church, but it is not, possibly, so widely known that the 


heir to the throne is also high up in the Establishment ;—an Ich 
Dien-ery is, however, attached to the Principality of Wales. 
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| Tue magazines seem to feel it is the close of the season. Temple Bar 


a ; 
Cotun Gal k | even appears depressed, and Mr. Mortimer Cotxiys’s muse not so | 
. | happy as usual. Zhe Argosy—one of the cheapest of the cheap maga- 
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By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 

tare yoy 
HE Telegraph at 
last— after sever- 
al failures — has 


been completed 
between Eng- 
land and Ame- 
rica. Even so 


short a time ago 
as last year there 
was the greatest 
excitement about 
the submerging 
of the cable, and 
loud were the 
expressions of 
sorrow when it 
was lost. Now 
there is but little 
talk about it. I 
wonder why it is, 
for surely Re- 
form, about 
which we are as- 
sured by excel- 
lent judges the 
people care no- 
thing at all, can- 
not have com- 
pletely over- 
shadowed what, 
after all, is a 
great national 
event, the link- 
ing together of 
England and her 
big boy across 
the sea. The link is too late to be useful as a leading string ; but 
what might it not have done in days when the United States were 
not? I suspect the completion of the cable is hailed more enthu- 
siastically on the other side of the Atlantic than it is here. Our 
apathy on the matter puzzles me: I wonder whether Bruce got rather 
bored with his spider after its fourth or fifth attempt. At any rate 
the shareholders must be in great glee, though many a poor wretch 
who sees their success must sigh to think of the money he has sunk, 
literally, in the same attempt, and wish that his riches, instead of 
keeping company with Prosrrro’s books, had been prosperous with 
Pucx’s girdle. 

A crowpED Reform Demonstration at the Agricultural Hall passed 
off in as orderly a mannef es could be desired—but such monster meet- 
ings are, of course, useless for purposes of discussion. A gathering at 
Victoria Park has also been managed, and no damage done to the 
plants or railings. I always thought the working-classes could, if left 
to themselves, manage these demonstrations without disturbance, for 
the reception of GariBatpI was an instance of their so doing which 
ought not to have been forgotten. I can’t resist telling an anecdote 
related to me by a friend who was in the yark, on the now famous 
“Hyde Park Monday,” taking notes. As the Horse Guards were 
dispersing a crowd, on the borders of which he was hanging about, he 
heard one of the soldiers address, in a sort of aside, the following 
remark to the crowd he was supposed to be acting against—“ Give it 
the blessed bobbies!"’ There is something very comic I fancy in such 
a remark under such circumstances. 

A TOPER-GRAPHICAL dictionary, entitled The History of Signboards, 
published by Mr. Horren, has just reached me. It contains some 
strange information, for one learns from it that many distinguished 
artists, unlike CarpinaL Beavrort, cannot be said to have “died and 
made no sign.”” Smirks, HocartH, Wiutson, Morianp, Cox, Crome, 
Ross, Herrinc, and Miiiais are mentioned among the English 

inters whosdave put pencil to board for “‘mine host’s’’ benefit. The 
illustrations comprise some of the principal signs, of most ancient 
origin some of them, and there are learned discussions about their 
meanings. I don’t think, though they have a odly store of these 
curiosities, that the compilers have mention of an inscription that 
stood over an inn in the Fulham-road, nearly opposite Pelham- 
crescent, until last year, when an indiscreet host had it painted out. 
The inscription was in Latin, and ran, as far as I can remember, 
“ Parem rex non habet ullum in regno suo :’’—there was, doubtless, some 


story attached to it. 








| zines, in consideration of the quantity aud quality you get for the 


money—has aclever illustration by Smati; the other picture puzzles 
me, for I can’t understand how it is done, the foreground is evidently 
facsimile work, but is the distance ?—if so, it is amarvel of delicacy, 
In The Cornhill, neither WALKER nor Miss Epwarnps is as successful ag 
could be wished—in the lady’s case, perhaps the graver is a little at 
fault. An article entitled ‘‘ Defamation,” contains an absurd blunder, 
It speaks of an action ‘‘ by one Str Joun Carr, Knight, against that 
prince of jesters, THomas Hoop,” for a libel alleged to be contained in 
a book called The Stranger in Ireland in 1805. The prince of jesters 
was about five years old at that time (rather an early age to begin 
literary work). The action was brought against his father, a partner in 
the publishing firm of Vernon and Hoop. Iam glad tosce that “ Old 
Sir Douglas,” the Hon. Mrs. Norron’s novel, is to be continued— 
after a hitch of a couple of months or so—in Macmillan’s, which seems 
to be a good number this time—containing Dicry on the Italian Cam- 
paign, Henry Kinesizy’s novel, Lockyrr on the weather, and a 
translation of Theocritus by “O.S8.C.”” A new magazine, The Bel- 
gravian, edited by Miss Brappon, is announced. It is to be illustrated, 
I understand, and the services of a large staff of writers have been 
secured. ‘There is—in spite of the number already afloat—still room 
for a new magazine, but it must be a very good one. ‘The stoppage of 
The Shilling is no argument either way, for it was not launched suc- 
cessfully—and much depends on the first. start. London Society con- 
tains two good pictures by Hoventon and Smatt; but.an allegorical 
drawing of Venice, attributed to Doxé, is simply ludicrous; the 
literature is about the same as usual. 





EPIGRAMS. 


By a Merropouiran MAnrrtiAt. 





1.—The Parochial Mind. 


Anp so the guardians—petty lords 
Of vestry meetings, parish boards— 
Have open thrown a pump, whence flow 
Diseases by the score, they know! 
Say, what could they have been about 
To doso? Why, beyond a doubt, 
Threatened by legislative zeal 
With forced reforms, ’tis time they feel 
For each parochial pump to spout ! 





2.—About a Parliament of Directors. 


““ WuatT meaning,” asked a grave M.P., 
** Can there in Hyde Park riots be ?” 
Another, famed for ready wit, 
Explained the matter to the cit: 
‘** Directors up to Parliament 
In such great numbers have been sent, 
You scarce can call those people rash ; 
Who thus the Hyde Park railings smash !”’ 
**T don’t see that!’’ the other said, 
And wisely shook his puzzled head. 
** Not see it? Why they wish to bear 
Of legislative power a share, 
And they have acted thus, because 

The elements, which now compose 

The House, would seem to prove that those 
Who lay down rails shall lay down laws!” 





3.—A New Peerage. 


Some do inherit honour—some 
Achieve; +o others doth it come 
As if by chance they had been hit on. 
The latest lord 
Whom we record 
The honour certainly has lit on. 


A Difficulty. 
A Proposition has been introduced into the American Congress to 


y each member of Congress in future ten thousand dollars a 


= 
Congress, and his actual travelling expenses. The only people likely 
to oppose this motion will be those who elected the members 0 


Congress; but, unfortunately, they will have no representatives in the 


House. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Orv Man Ricut AGAIN! Wispom ts Justiriep or HER CHILDREN, 
So To Speak!! Enormous Success OF ONE THAN WHOM A TRUER 
PROPHET, NOR YET A SAFER GuIpE!!! 


 ,, BELGRAVIA, 2nd August, 1866. 

My DEAR YOUNG Friznp,—Pile it on, Sir! Give it them hot! I¢ 
might be as well, perhaps, Sir, to tell Messrs. Jupp and CtLass to 
strike a jubilant chord upon the tuneful lyre; and even supposing 
them not to have such, let there be no expense spared in the way of 
Capital Letters. Lorp Lyrtron himself, Sir, has not acquired a nobler 
right to such distinctions of typography, nor what has been achieved 
py Nicuotas ; and if I was you, my dear young Friend, I should have 


the office in Fleet-street lighted up of a night, with a kind of allego- 


‘cal transparency, Saying, 
meal Facennve Goopwoop! Gutoriovs Nicnozas!!” 
or words to that effect. 

The telegraphic wire must, by this time, Sir, have flashed the news 
of my triumph as far as New York by the Submarine Cable, where 
Nicnoxas is glad to know as his name is cherished by a free and 

ifted people, and have sent it along, perchance, across the rolling 
prairie, where the wandering Red Indian, than whom, perhaps, a 
bigger duffer, or the Californian digger, digging in California, may 
have whooped with frenzied joy, and proudly owned the Brotherhood 
of Man! Far and wide, Sir, it have spread; and a better time for 
raising of the Prophet's weekly salary I do not think, Sir, as I have 
ever known. 

For remember, my friends and subscribers, the athletic men of 
merry, merry England, chorus, that Nicnoxas is not one of those 

uivocational and ambiguous vaticinators who shields himself behind 
s hnet of names, on the spec that one of the number may possibly turn 
up trumps. The conduct of the Old Man, Sir, is quite otherwise than 
such. eeks, and occasionally months, before the race comes off, I 
select horses, and I stick to them; and those of you who have 
faithfully followed him must have realised absolute ingots of ore— 
reams, gentlemen, of crisp bank-notes! 

If any subscriber should so far forget himself as for to say that the old 
man is a liar, I tell him, Sir, in the first place, that if it were not for 
my advanced period of life, and it’s being also a waste of scientific 
hitting, that I would freely punch his head, and no flies; but I tell 
him, in the second place, as I have Documentary Evidence (mind the 
capital letters, Messrs. J. and G.) 

in the face of a listening world, Sir, and defying competition, I 
invite the Skiptick to turn to the pages of Fun, page 189, volume 
Three of the New Serious, wrote on July 12. 

On the imperishable tablet, Sir, of page 189 you will find these 

‘“‘Griorious Goonwoop! 

“Gentlemen, I was never more sanguine of success in the whole 
of my vaticinatory career—no, not even when I sent ye the abso- 
lute first, second, and third for this year’s Derby, nor prophesied the 
dead heat between General Peel and Ely in the Ascot of 1865. 

» . + « The Prophet will put up at Bognor, unless invited to 

wood itself by one who shall be nameless, and always glad to see any 
of the more respectable of your readers; but I must draw the line 
somewhere, as I am sure my young friend will admit.’ 

He then, after a few remarks about a Relative of his, goes on as 


low :— 
“For the Goodwood Stakes, Nicuoxas feels bound to speak most 
favourably of 


‘¢THE SPECIAL, 

Whilst, with a view to making it all safe and square, the Prophet 

cannot afford to be insensible to the claims of 

“La Fortune!”’ : 

Well, Sir, what was the result as chronicled upon the unerring 
scroll of the Morning Post—almost the only paper as a fashionable 
n can read, though as for their “Sportive Editor,’’ “ Argus,” 
ashe calls himself, “‘ Nicuoias” could give him points and beat him 
-asy; and so he could any other Sportive Editor, bar none, so let not 
young “ Argus’’ take it more to heart than ‘‘ Hotspur,”’ or any of the 
others, which I um ready to tar them all with the same brush, although 
on _ of personal friendship nevertheless—what, Sir, was the 


Tue Specran ‘s - re i 2 

~) . La Forrune a we . - oo @ . 
Tt is true Nicnotas did not give you Rama as first, but neither did 
other Prophet in the whole boiling of the British press; and your 
0i@ man, the once despised and ruinous Nicuotas, was the only one of 
“Mem all who gave with accuracy the second and third nearly a month 
before the raco. Facts, such as these, Mr. Editor, is trumpet-tongued! 

| NICHOLAS. | 
ace P.S.—No; never mind the P.S. this week. One such triumph is 
- ough for the present. By-the-bye, I did not put up at Bognor, nor 
i any otherinn. No! 


a A 


EE LLL, 


cc ° ° 
: an any one confidently say to himself that he has conversed with t i¢ identical 
Individual, stupidest Man now extant in London ?”"—T. CARLyY1.F. 


I sTarTED up and slammed the book ; 
I seized my hat and cane, 

I sought the bell and summoned cock 
With all my might and main. 

! My cook she is a sober lass, 

Respectable but slow, 

| She wondered what had come to pass 

To set me ringing so. 

| Said I, “ My skiff is on the shore, 

My bark is on the sea; 

| And many suns will set before 

} 


I may return to thee. 
| Expect me back on Friday week, 
I’m ‘not at home’ till then. 
| Adieu! adieu! I go to seek 
| The Stupidest of Men!” 
{ traversed London in my search, 
By riding to and fro, 
From Barnsbury to Brixton church— 
From Notting-hill to Bow. 
**There’s no such word as fail,” said I; 
** I'll seek my treasure still, 
irom Brixton church to Barnsbury— 
From Bow to Notting-hill!”’ 


Me went not by the penny boat, 
The omnibus or train ; 
One day ashore, the next afloat, 
I hunted him in vain. 
And ever, as the days went on, 
In journeys east and west, 
£ marvelled where he could have gone— 
My own, my Stupidest. 


Of course I found a lot of men 
Whose minds were very small; 

[ met a party now and then 
With simply none at all. , 

EK spoke to some who talked about 
The weather and the crops; 

And others much the worse, no doubt, 
For barley and for hops. 


But then in ev’ry depth, you know, 
There is a deeper yet: 

Thought I, the lowest of the low 
Seems never to be met. 

Then wherefore should I deign to dive 
Aa atom deeper down ?— 

My man, perhaps, if still alive 
Is hiding out of town. 


At home, securely re-installed, 
IT rang for Mary ANN ; 

She said a visitor had called— 
A “stupid sort of man.” 

“Thrice welcome, Destiny,” I cried, 
‘The lesson that you teach : 

No more I’ll travel far and wide 
For things within my reach!” 


A Cat and Dog Life. 


Tue Glasgow Evening Citizen records an instance of the childish 
folly of the people who get up hydrophobia panics and put the police 
machinery to work to carry out ‘dog clauses.” A fishmonger of 
Glasgow was summoned for ‘‘ suffering to be at large two dogs, which 
were unmuzzled.’’ The ‘two dogs at large”’ were two small puppies 
seven weeks old! A little kitten, far more sensible than the prosecut- 
ing boobies, had thrown in her lot with the doggies, and when their 
| basket was displayed in court was seen coiled up between her two 
| friends. Will it be believed that the proprietor of these *‘ dangerous 
animals’ was actually fined five shillings? No wonder that on heor- 
| ing the charge the kitten “‘ rose up with its fore-feet on the edge of the 
basket and looked at the Bench!’’ Even with nine lives to look for- 

ward to, she could hardly hope to see such a spectacle of official 


noodledom again ! 


| Tue New Rerorm Cirvs.—.A Policeman’s truncheon. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have been permitted to glance at an unpublished collection of 

_ anecdotes which a learned society is about to give to the world. The 

narratives are in every instance authenticated by the name and 

address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a 

guarantee of good faith. We trust we are not betraying confidence in 
printing a few extracts from this treasury of the wit of all ages :— 


A JOKE ABOUT HORSERADISH. 


“*Sheridan was once dining with Charles the Second at Cremorne. The Merry 
Monarch had not wherewithal to pgy for more than a simple biftek aux pommes de 
aonkae ‘T’fackins,’ said His Majesty, ‘beef is better than nothing, tough 
tho it be.’ ‘True, sire,’ said the wag, with a roguish twinkle in his eye, ‘ but 

I'll trouble you to pass the mustard.’ The king did not forget to repeat the jest at 

court that evening.”’ 








A PUN ON A WHERRY. 


** When Queen Elizabeth landed at Margate from the Grand Armada, which in 
those days plied between Herne-bay and Teddington, she observed a vessel trying 
to beat up channel with clewed scuppers and three reefs in her fore-taffrail. ‘1 
trow,’ said the Virgin Queen to Sir Luke Smithett, who was splicing the mainbrace 
of = =a ee om i wanes if =e will doit.” ‘That, your Majesty,’ 
ans gallant knight, ‘depends on the weather ’—a rep!y which procured 
for him the immediate reputation of a wag.”’ " ? 


We have but one more quotation to make :— 


A BON-MOT OF THEODORE HOOK. 


in Ploseailly ni al pa - d the yes-saeve Smith on meeting the famous wit 
. ex-governor of Mauritius. ‘ but i t 
Smith laughed and carried the jest to Cariton-house.”’ but it was wet yesterday. 








Going to the Scale. 
Apsrrat Rovs has been presented with a massive candelabrum as a 
testimony to his impartiality as a judge of light weights. The inscrip- 
tion is, * Bravo, Rovs!” 





War is a long-haired hired horse like a lunatic ?—Because it’s a 
mane-y hack. 
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COLOUR AND COOLER. 


This is how that enthusiast Kariyne contrived to finish his picture during the recent tropical weather. 





A SEASONABLE RENDERING. 
(Persico odi, etc.—Hor.) 


I pisuike all your racket and fuss— 
Greenwich dinners, routs, balls, and the rest ; 

And for rose shows I don’t care a “* cuss ’’— 
They may go, one and all, and be blest! 


But I like what is simple and nice— 
This hot weather to lounge at my ease, 
To drink cider-cup (plenty of ice), 
And to smoke my pipe under the trees. 


Sporting Parlance. 


REALLY our sporting contemporaries should be more careful to make 
themselves intelligible to the uninitiated—more especially nowadays 
when France is so severely bitten with a mania for /e sport. We are 
induced to make these remarks because within the last week or so we 
have met with one or two announcements that would alarm and as- 
tonish the foreigner. What will the Frenchman say, who hears so 
much of the stability of our institutions, when he reads that ‘‘a boat- 
race took place between Guy’s Hospital and King’s College,’’ as was 
stated the other day? Or what will the hippophagists of Paris think 
of our cannibalistic proclivities when they meet with paragraphs like 
the following :— 

‘“‘ Jupp then made a cut for two off Bennett, and Humphrey a cut for two off the 
same bowler.” 

They will consider that cricket with roundhand bowling is only an 
artful method of killing—and, at the same time, beating our meat to 
make it tender. 





The Health of the Metropolis. 


Mvcu illness may be looked for about the time of harvest, which is 
invariably a sickle-y season. 


\ 


AvausT 11, 1866, | 
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PUCK’S GIRDLE COMPLETED. 
THAT ELECTRIC SPARK ITA S PUT A GIRDLE ROUN D ABOUT THE EARTH. | 
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_ got to the Marble Arch, I 5 


MRS. BROWN AND THE POLICE. 


| very fine talkin’, but if you lets water out a-runnin’ there’s 
be gl it will stop, as the sayin’ is. For I'm sure of all the 
vagabones as gl a peer ¥ them roughs as was all about 
ast week. you'd seen the young woman, three doors 

ower down, where Mrs. Cuapwick lives, come home from the park 
vst Wednesday, as she'd been for a walk in along with her cousin, 

['m sure she was a sight—tore to mbbons and frightened to death. 

«c Wherever's the policer”’ says I. ‘Oh, they're withdrawed,” says 

_Cuapwick, “and the park’s reg’lar give over to them rovghs.” 

“JT never did see sich foolishness; why they might as well be QuzEEN | 

TORIA.” 
Vwell, Brown he happened to come in just then as had been at Col- 
chester, and promised to fetch me once, and when he see my black 
eve, as 1 got through a-fallin’ agin a ’urdle in the park, he says, 
| a allo, then you’ve been in it, have you; I could a-swore you would 

be”? I says, “ Brown, listen to reason,’’ I says, “it wasn’t my fault 

at was agin them park railin’s when they was smashed in.” 
He says, “ You hadn’t no business near the park.”’ I says, “ Excuse 
me, but Thad; a-comin’ here from the Wictoria station however was 
I to awoid it ? But,” I says, ‘it’s no use a-talkin’, I’m a-goin’ to com- 

Jain agin them police.”’ 

So orn says, ‘‘ I hear they’ve been pretty rough; but what have 
they done to you p “Why,” I says, “ progged me in the back with 
them truncheons till I yelled agin, and then to drag me to the station- 
‘ouse for nothink. I'll not stand it; I'll be righted, if I ’as a public 
meetin’ myself.”’ 

Brown, he says, “‘ Look here, and be reasonable if you can, as is, 
praps, more than ought to be looked for ina woman.” I says, “ No 
insults to my sect, if you please.”’ 

“Well,” he says, ‘I aint no friend to the police ; but I don’t think 
as youcan blame them.” ‘‘ Not blame them!” says I, “ you’re a nice 
‘asband, youare! Why they treated me downright shameful, and so 
they ’ave others as was out that arternoon.”’ 

“Well,” says Brown, “I’ve been a-readin’ both sides, and blest if 
Ican make out what they means; but all I got to say is as the police 
isonly men; and you put a man’s blood up by ’eavin’ a brick at ’im, 
or hittin’ at ’im with a iron rail, and see if it don’t ruffle his temper.” 
I says, “That's right, that is, and certainly, in course, them police 
was sent and couldn’t but go, the same as soldiers, ores Ye 
but needn’t ’ave hit out at me asif I’d been a rough myself—and to 
strike any one as is down is a mean action, partikler a lady.”’ 

I’m sure as some one must have stomped on me, for it’s agonies as 
I've been in though no bones broke, and shouldn’t ‘ave minded that 
somuch if it hadn’t been for yesterday evenin’. Tor a-thinkin’ all 
the riotin’ was over, and as I was a-feelin’ better, me and Mrs. Cuap- 
wick thought as we’d go across the park to take tea with Mrs. ALr- 
PORT, a8 we've known for years a-livin’ genteel agin the Knightsbridge 
barricks. Well we started off in good time through the Marble Arch 
and got into the park a-goin’ over to the Serpentine ; but somehow or 
other ye got a-talkin’ and didn’t keep along the straight path, but got 
away too much to the right. 

I says to Mrs. Cuapwick, “ We've come wrong ;”’ when a whole 
lot of roughs come across, and no sooner sce us than they set up a 
shout as frightened me to death. I says to Mrs. Cuapwicx, “ Let's 
| this a eid ru >. and took to my ’eels like mad, and if ever I run in 

wor id then. 

Them wagabones comes arter me full pelt. Away I tore like mad, 
and if they didn’t come afore me and round me, a-shoutin’, “ Get afore 
her,” “Turn her,” and all manner, as if I’d been a mad bull broke 
= I in hoy was a-gainin’ on me rapid, so I makes for a tree as 

my bac in, and up they comes. 

T couldn’t speik for ever so long for pants. At last I says, ‘“ What- 
2%, vm want?’ They all says, “ Wait till you're got your 

0. gal,” 


T looks round for Mrs. Cuapwicx, as wasn’t wisible to the naked 
fe nowheres. So I says, “‘ If it’s money, I aint got but sixteenpence 
me.” They all shouts, ‘‘ Are you ready?” 


, 


: for?” saysI. ‘ Another chivey,” says they. — 

“Whatever do you mean ?” saysI. ‘* Why, we was in for a game 
at are and ’ounds, and thought as you meant to join us.” F 
“Go along with you do,”’ I says, for I was pretty nigh dead. “Oh, 
ey says, “if you don’t want to play no more, all right. ; 

ead ” I says, “it’s no play ;” and then they all laughed and 


banat in that ’eat as I couldn’t go on to Mrs. Atrort, so turned 
to Mus. Cuapwicx’s, and there she was got home. Well, just 
le og come into the room through ’aving been up to tidy herself 
It did make me wild to hear her talk, as declared to Brown as it | 
a my fancy about the roughs, as was only a parcel of boys at | 


games. She says, “I do assure you I thought as Marrua was 


: and seein’ her runnin’ for home went arter her, and when I 


———_$—$—$——— 








| them; for I’ve know’d them decent 
_ for a drop of a Christmas Eve, as 
| after hour in a bitter night as proved fatal to m 
_ them ’ours in rain and snow for eighte 


policeman ahout her, as said they 


a-thinkin tat’rally as she’d run 


5 poke toa 
wasn t to interfere; so I came home 
here.” 
_ “Well,” I says, “I might be a de 
either, and I will report ’em.” 
“Who to?” says Brown. 

“ Not,” I says, “ 


ad woman, for the police or you 


“That’s to be found out,” [ says. 
as I wishes ’em any ‘arm, as is no doubt good among 
, civil young men as was thankful 
I’ve seen ’em standin’ about hour 


en shillings a-week is enough 


| to inflame a lamb.’”’ 


* Yes,” says Brown, “but they picks up a lot of odd shillin’s thro’ 
a-winkin at things, I can tell you.” ‘Some may,” I says, “ but I 
don t suppose the one as was found froze to death on ’Ampstead ’Eath 
picked up much, nor that young fellow as was downthe Bow Road, as 
died of consumption thro’ the night work a-killin’ him; and for my 
part I shouldn’t care about a night in Seven Dials, nor yet the Ratcliff 
Highway. It’s all very well for them as ’as only to look after lords 
and dukes as makes rows in the West End, and no doubt finds plenty 
as ‘ll buy theirselves off; and no wonder as they takes arf a suvrin’ on 
the quiet, as I considers underpaid as they are; not as any money 
could make up for their being jumped on by navvies or slaughtered 
by chimbly sweeps as the one was at Camberwell. Not as I holds 
with their having them staffs for to make that free with, as is pretty 
sure to hit the wrong man, and a broken jaw is soon done, with all 
your teeth down your throat in a jiffy.” 

“Well, then,” says Brown, “who's right and who's wrong?” I 
says, “I can’t say, only it seems to me that if parties goes out ina 
mob they must take their chances ; partickler if the police ’as orders to 
stop ’em, and them as gives the orders did ought to think twice, as the 
sayin’ is.” 

“Well, then,” says Brown, “what are you a-goin’ to complain 
about? it aint the police as is to blame, but them as sent them.” 
‘** But,” I says, “how was the mob to be kept back without ’em ?”’ 
So Brown he says, “I don’t know, it’s a regular mess altogether.”’ 

‘It’s well it wasn’t no worse,” I says, “‘ for a lady was a tellin’ me 
just in Oxford Street, by the corner of the Edgware Road, as there 
was millions a-comin’ up as would have destroyed London, bust 
into Buckingham Pallis and everywhere ; not as I can believe as they'd 
be allowed to; but she says she’d a nephew as belonged to the league 
as ’ad told her all about it, so of course she know’d; but what with 
one thing, and what with another, my head is that confused as I don’t 
know who is what nor which is where, and can't abear politics as 
always breeds bad blood even over a pipe and friendly glass, let alone 
in the open parks; but I do say that the plate glass winders broke in 
the drawin’-room of this ’ouse is a disgrace, as pr’aps is done by them 
sham glaziers as goes about cadgin’ for a job, though hunger is a sharp 
thorn, as will drive many to it; not as all these meetin’s will make 
things any cheaper as is that price, as there aint no livin’, even trim- 
mins of meat up to eightpence, and the second bread sevenpence, 
and I’m sure no policeman nor any one eise can keep a family at the 
money, as, no doubt, leads them to the aireys, as is only nat’ral after 
all; not as any respectable cook would let herself down to that, but 
if ever I gets a chance of being down on them police as misbehaves 
theirselves, let’em look out, as it ain’t the first time as they've inter- 
fered with me unlawful, and if Brown wasn’t that quiet-going, there’d 
‘ave been rows no end about it, but he always will argufy the point, 
and always agin’ me, a-saying as I always am in the wrong box ; but. 
never mind, my turn will come when pr’aps they least expects it, as I 
don’t hold with being treated like bullocks, nor yet mad dogs, as 
didn’t ought to be pitched into till proved ; and what did put me out 
was, last Monday, when everythink was as quiet as lambs, if they 
didn’t ’ave the police and soldiers too, when there wasn't nobody for 
to keep under, as might ‘ave checked them roughs a week ago, and no 


bones broke neither.”’ 








WEEDS. 
By a Country CaTuLuvus. 


Pisu! let the gardeners shake their heads 
And say I ought to weed my beds! 

It is a task I should not mind— 

But who is there, of all mankind, 

That ever yet obtained his wish ? 

And so again I answer—“ Pish !’ 


To “weed my beds! ’’—why that were worth 
My whole possessions on this earth. 

If in the drawing-room I smoke— 

And my wife knows it, ’tis no joke! 

But worse than smoking in that said room 

To take a weed into a bedroom ! 


—EEE 





any; and I’m sure all | 
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THE PEOPLE’S PLEASURES. 


No. VII.—VICTORIA PARK. 


By oun own MANDEVILLE. 


In the far East—not quite so far East as the sandy plains where the | 
camel courses his own long shadow as he carries his load to the vessels | 


of the English merchants—not quite so down East as the spot where | 
the sagacious Yankees engrave their names on their eyelashes for fear | 
their friends should borrow them while they are asleep—but neverthe- | 
less far East, as considered by those geographers who count their 
longitude east and west of Rotten-row, and take no latitude beyond it, 
lies a park named after a sovereign who was beloved by her people for 
her self-sacrificing consideration of their wants and wishes. A fair 
spot it is, and much frequented by the people—and, also, much needed 
as a lung for a very poor London that lies thitheraway. For the | 
region is a region of narrow courts and alleys, and around it lie some | 
of the most parochially managed districts of the metropolis. ‘So it | 
behoves the powers that be to guard this breathing space for the | 
stifled workers. Nevertheless those workers have had to rouse them- | 
selves and stir up the gonerning powers, or there would have been a | 
making of foul gas and other noxious manufactures established in too | 
close proximity to this paradise of poverty, which I advisedly call such, | 
para lise being in the Greek tongue a garden. | 

There is a 7 fine fountain builded here, which will for ages 
remind folks of a lady who has often given far more than a cup of cold 
water for a certain sake. Her name is most righteously com- 
meee in this land of toilers, for she worketh well for them that 
work. 

The little children of this outlandish province have much reason to 
joy in this park, for therein they see swans and trees and flowers, of 
which it may be argued fairly they could not dream without they had 
seen them, and the dreams of little children lacking such things must | 
bs even as wearisome as the dreams of old people full of care and 

unger. 

Sank behoveth all worthy citizens to see that their busy brothers 
be not quite built out of a sight of nature and her beauty, as seemeth 


not unlike to happen if we heed not the people’s parks. 
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; CONFOUNDED NONSENSE. 


A.upaca pictures of the pervious past, 
Droop on the hovering confines of a snore, 
And yet one further bloom, conversely vast, 
Springs bright in the perspective of the shore, 


Where porphyry wings bear up an argent pride, 
And rainbows drip from evanescent crags, 

Where peaceful popinjays smile side by side, 
And immemorial franchise furls its flags. 


So let it be: imperious tumbrils howl, 
And palpitating fixtures utter screeds ; 
Afar the murmurous aspens hoarsely scowl, 
And purple pageants echo frantic deeds. 


Farewell! I see life’s periphrastic orb 
Shiver to scantlings with a latent sound, 

Dark ether pours, while shrinking minds absorb, 
And blatant wildernesses close around. 


Flinging Stones. 

Tue tenant servants, and others on the Balmoral and Abergeldie 
Estates have been erecting a huge cairn of rough stones on one of the 
peaks of Craig Gowan, in commemoration of the recent Royal mar- 
riage. A contemporary describing the ceremony says :— 

“During the day the work was relieved by dancing Highland reels to the spirit- 
stirring strains of the bagpipe.”’ 

We deeply regret that we were not informed of what was going to 
take place, for we would at any expense have sent a special commis- 
missioner to report on such a strange sight as a work, consisting of a 
huge pile of unhewn stones, dancing a Highland fling ! 


How Gladiateur should be Scratched. 
By Po.uex INFEsTUs. 


Berore the Roman Circus thus had Gladiator come, 
He had most certainly beon scratched—and by the rule of thumb. 
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IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. | 


‘Every Little !’—Hk rs, 


| 
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| gggAYS WRITTEN 





| ESSAY IL—ON AMBITION. 
THERE 


—that invoice is finished at last!—But, oh! tell mo, cruel | 
Destiny, wherefore I should be condemned to this pitiful drudgery. | 
[not a creature of noble aspirations, of infinite yearnings? Is an_ 
ambition like mine to be bounded on the north, south, east, and west 
py invoices? I should rather think not. | 
Ms [ skirted the Mansion-house yestermorn, I beheld a chariot 
stationed at the western porch. The amount of gilding satisfied me 
that it was his! I saw it, and the passionate heart of man entered 
the breast of the wild, dreaming boy, Butwer Lyrroy. Lady of | 
Lyons. Yes; I am ambitious—but so was WHITTINGTON. And he | 
hecame——- Surely my education is not inferior to that of Wurrt- 
moon. I have no cat, but I can make out invoices. Ah, what a | 
fe would be mine! I’d have no friends that were not aldermen. I’d 
read no books that were not autobiographies of sheriffs ; and I’d have 
no ambition save to excel themall incorpulence. Lady of Lyons again. 


‘ ESSAY II1—ON LOVE. | 


Myeyes! What a pretty girl that was who played the Prince in | 
the burlesque last night. I waited at the stage door, while one with 
moderate haste might count several thousand, in order to see her come 
out, Hither she came out before I-got there, or else she sleeps in the 
theatre. I wish the theatre would only catch fire some night. Perhaps, 
ifI could climb up a fire-escape and rescue her from the devouring 
element, she might say, ‘Oh, my »preserver!” or something of that 
sort; and I think I should reply, ‘“ Nay, lady ; I ask for love, not for 
itude.” I would, of course, do:my best to make her happy, and 
she would be able to give me orders for the pit. I like the pit better 
than the boxes, beeause people are so stuck up and haughty in the 
boxes. 

I shall go again to see that burlesque. There was one thing in it 
that somebody laughed at. I t what it was exactly ; but it might 
have beena pun. I like a burlesque that makes somebody laugh. 








| ESSAY ItI.—’PON HONOUR. 


Wuen I lend a man two shillings I expect him to return the amount. 

Ihatea mean man, Jdo. The only way to get my money back is to 

borrow two shillings of somebody else. I should think it was a very 

pleasant thing to be a rich man, because then you can often lend a 

| fellow two shillings without expecting it back again. What a rich man 

| ourgovernor is! Plenty of two shillingses about iim. I believe you! 

But what is money without honour? Not but what our governor 

has lots of it—I mean honour. So have I; but what is honour with- 

oubmoney? That is just why I want my two shillings back. Yes, 

end Imean to have them at any price. At least, not at avy price; 

because, if I gave two and a penny, I should lose the odd penny, and 

then I should be a fool. If I had to choose between being a fool and 
the odd penny, I should say, ‘‘ Hang the odd penny!” 

| Aad now I must go down to the docks and clear that wine. The 

| 


of business are jolly short! 


| ——————— 
| A Petition to Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 


Piry the sorrows of a Guard-i-an, 
| _ _ Whose stumbling steps have borne him to your door; 
To keep his rates down this his simple plan— 

“Don't grant relief.’”” Then why his efforts floor ? 





Natural History. 
(Tae following letter has been, we suppose, inadvertently addressed 
tous instead of the editor of Land and Water. | 
wl you grant me space to record a curious fact. Observing 
= French beans in my garden were rather backward, I intro- 
Steed them to some sticks in their native tongue (supplied by my son 


Rent begun the language this quarter). Surprising to tell, they 
;* ever since. Yours, &c., | 







ag NATURAL. 


| ; .. —Will Mr. Bucxtanp inform me whether “ ‘The harvest of the | 





| 


fh meant by the “‘ Mown of the tide ?”’ 








| a Target-practice. 
oh: By an Unsvuccessrut RirLEeMan. 
i : As the gamester at Epsom ’s by pea under thimble done, 


ae & B 18 the marksman most steady, yet nimble, done 
ke 4 wn by the wind, light, and weather at Wimbledon. 
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QUID ROMA. FACIAM? 
Wnuar shall I do when I get to Rome ? 
The classical poet expects replies— 
Do as the Romans do at home ? 
That's all very well but I can't tell lics ! 
This strange philosophy may be true, 
Still we won’t answer him yes or no, 
We don’t care a halfpenny what we do, 
But can’t help pondering where to co. 
For a circle of little ones some must dig 
A moat and a castle on Ramsgate sands, 
And many attired in the tourist's fig 
Will wander away to foreign lands. 
They’ll think of their scraps of broken French 
As the Dover cliffs fade out of sight, 
And many will brave Cologne's sad stench, 
And some will doze at the Isle of Wight. 


Some to the Cumberland Lakes will hie, 
And rest where Worpswortu’s muse has sung, 
While muscular friends with friends will vic, — 
And toil the snow-capt Alps among. 
Some will be drench’d on Killarney’s.lake, 
Or scorch’d where Snowdon lifts his head, 
And many will shout for freedom’s sake, 
And weep on the fields where Italy bled. 


A few short weeks! With an empty purse, 
Ruddy and footsore home we come, 
What do you ask me ?—better or worse ? 
Better of course, but we worship home. 
Pluckier all of us I'll be bound, 
Stronger to battle with frost and fog,— 
Then think how the travelling tale goes round, 
O’er a talkative pipe and a glass of grog! 


OUT-OF-TOWN TALK. 


Eprror, — Bannavie, .which owing, I presume, to my crabbed 
writing, was printed “ Bannaire’’ in my last, is one of the principal 
halting-places between Glasgow and Inverness. Its population is 
(I should say) about nine, and it contains (I should imagine) about 
two houses and a stable. Its principal trade is in tourists, of which 
it imports and exports a large number yearly. It has, at 
present, no cathedral, and I believe that it is not yet enfranchised. 
Its principal public building is the Social Arms, an admirable 
hostelry, but not half large enough for the number of tourists who 
visit it in the summer and autumn months. Its charges are reason- 
able, and it possesses an advantage which is rare enough in Scotland, 
a staff of civil, unassuming, and respectful waiters. It was pleasant 
enough to contrast their behaviour with that of the gentleman of 
easy manners who picked his teeth as he waited on me at dinner, at 
| the Queen’s, in Glasgow. After all, there are no waiters like English 
waiters, They have their faults—they dress in seedy evening dress, 
they are fidgety, they are bustling, and they often make up their 
‘ accounts in geometrical proportion; but faulty as they are, they are 
better than their French or German confréres. The French waiter is 
always trying to show you what a very dashing fellow he is, and 
the English waiter takes pains to teach you what a very capital waiter 
| he is. Both the French and the English waiter fail in their respective 
_ attempts, but as the aim of the English waiter is more legitimate (for 
a waiter) than that of the Frenchman, so the result he attains, imper- 
fect as it is, is much more satisfactory. Having settled this point, I 


| will go on to Inverness. 


The Caledonian Canal is too long. I had often heard of its beauties, 
and I was, I confess, disappointed. It is certainly the best canal I 
have ever seen; it beats the Basingstoke to fits; but I had heard it 
spoken of so rapturously that I own to a feeling of disappointment. It 
is too much alike, the scenery is all of the same kind for nearly nine 
hours. You have, all along, a broad loch with prettily-wooded hills 
sloping down to the water’s edge, generally a good tall mountain in 


| front of you, and always a good tall mountain behind you. I assume, 


of course, that you are going ¢o Inverness. Well, this sort of thing is 
very well for an hour, or even two, but nine hours of it is rather too 
much, I am free to admit that my opinion is rather warped by a pil- 
grimage to the Falls of Foyers (now do spell this rightly), which every 
person who steams up the canal is expected to make. It is always an 
annoying thing to have to go and see a place, and when that place in- 
volves a climb up a mile or so of hill on a blazing July afternoon the 
annoyance is not diminished. I will not describe the Falls of Foyers. 


| Perhaps that may induce them to come down lower next time. I will 


content myself by explaining that although it is called “ Foyer,” it is 
in reality water. SNARLER. 
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TESTIMONIALS, AND WE THINK YOU WILL SUIT. 
SUIT US, AS THE PREBEND AND I DISAPPROVE OF SUCH FRIVOLITY. 
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A PRACTICAL POET, 


To nis WIre. 
I Love you well, my gentle wife, 
(Nay do not look so sad! 
Those opera stalls, upon my life, 
I vow, could not be had !) 
Your sylph-like form is dear, my love, 
But as I gaze, a thrill 
Shoots through me, for I’ve found, sweet dove, 
Your dress is dearer still, 
Ah, me! 
I’ve found ‘tis dearer still. 


And much I prize your smooth young brow, 
Your bonny gladsome face, 
(‘Twill not be always bright as now, 
"Twill lose its sunny grace! 
And dear I hold your golden hair ! 
Ah, me! but yet I fear, 
Those bonnets that you love to wear 
Will cost me still more dear, 
My love, 
Will cost me far more dear! 





That loving hand you lay in mine 
Is dear—I clasp it tight! 
(I ao !—yes, at half-past nine 
ll leave the club to-night !) 
I prize that gentle hand, my love! 
kiss it, darling, see! 
But that bewitching Paris glove 
Is dearer still to me, 


Is dearer far to me! 


My love, 


[Aucust 11, 1866, 
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Female Dignitary of the Church (to Curate on trial):—“ Now, Mr. Murrineton, THE PREBEND AND I HAVE LOOKED AT YOUR 
I HEAR, HOWEVER, YOU ARE ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED; IN THAT CASE YOU WOULD NOT 


OF COURSE YOU'LL DISMISS THE NOTION.”’ 


[N.B.—Mrs. Prebend has nieces. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


P. P.—‘* What we literary men have to put up with” is the imperti- 
nence of ill-bred cads, who consider themselves entitled to indulge—in the 
safety of an anonymous letter—in gross personalities, and to address us 
familiarly by our Christian name. We never travel by the Chelsea ‘bus, 
or we might have a chance of telling you this vivd voce. 

‘* THE BEE,’’ Glasgow, is all a hum. 

Sus., Shorncliffe.—The MS. is the reverse of sub, for it is over—long. 

NoonE.—Good night! 

T. O.—*‘ To lie in cold obstruction and to rot’’ is not from Ham/et, but 
from Measure for Measure. 

J. L. D., Belgravia.—‘“‘ Flying fish’’ are stale, vide Comic Annuals. 

R. L.—It would not be in accordance with com(b)ity to have a brush 
with the cotemporary we quoted from. 

Rep Inx has been read, but can’t be printed. 

S. C. shows a flattering appreciation of an epigram on Ether, which re- 
cently appeared in our columns, by sending it to us again with a few unin- 
portant alterations. 

Nora Crerna should have been content with being immortal one week 
—she can’t expect to go on being immortal for ever. We can’t insert any 
of this batch. 

Tue Curer CLERK or THE Rep Tape Orrice.—Your letter shall be 
kept strictly private as you desire. Nobody shall ever see it, if we know it. 

SoHo.—No go! 

G. S., Rochester.—Execution unfortunately not equal to design. _ 

PateR.—The extinction of your “ Beautiful Star’’ must be signalised by 
aster-risks, to which such meteors are liable. 

C. J. B., Bayswater, has not dipped laurel-water from the Springs of 
Helicon this time. 

T. E. T.—Not bad, but scarcely up to the mark. 

Declined with thanks—Captain C., Clapton ; W. Y.; Charlton; G. L. G.; 
Herbert, M.P.; E. H. L., tamétinie J. E. H.; A. G. C.; J. H.; Zig- 
Zag; G. G., Brixton; Double M; R. W.; J. H., Sussex; Quis; J. V. Bi 
Ludgate-hill; E., Bow-lane; A Reformer; A. J. S., Northampton; A 
Bristol Rad; W. H. W., Walworth; A. N. E.; A Political Doggrelist. 
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THE ENGLISH OLYMPIAs 


[From an UNDISCOVERED Paryrvus, ILLUSTRATED By Extinct Bas- 





RELIEFS NOW IN THE GREEK Court at TuE CRYSTAL PALAce. | 
** Pindarum quiz-quiz.’—Hor., Lib. IV. 0. 2 











ight, what a sight! Here’s a crowd, and aloud do they shout!+ { Number two. Well done, you! You’re ahead, you in red! Go 


What a lot they have got in the grounds that surroundst all about along !”’ 

This eT building well-filled, which they raised up and glazed on | There they are at the bar nine feet high—what a fly! How the 
~~. ee . ; , thron 

Which at Syd’nham they did long since buy—just to try if it will Loudly eek singling out for a bet, each his pet, as they go! 

People down here from town lure away for aday now and then. On they tear—never care for the cries that from bystanders flow. 
Se, ort with a drum and a flag, tag and rag, boys and men, | On again, o’er the plain, leaping ditches, the which I should shun, 
Little by their dads lifted high to espy all the great Till the first, with a burst, coming in, claims to win—and has wor! 


Si ts and treats—giant feats of strong limb at the Gymnastic Féte! | So the strong, all day long, with their skill vieing still keep it up— 
immense how they fence! How they play with the bayonet keen; | Winning prizes all sizes and sorts, pints and quarts, mug and cup. 
How they hug, lug and tug, as they wrestle their best on the green! | Could you bring Mr. Kinostey| to view what they do he'd be 


How they box, dealing knocks, and with sticks deal in licks pretty glad ! , 
And the muscular Fuscus4% would be filled with glee, doughty lad! 


smart ! 
| How they leap—how they keep bay’net-points from their joints :— | Let us drink, till we wink, of good ale (Bass’s pale), to the names 


that is art ! Of such folk,—hearts of oak, who are bold to uphold stalwart games ! 


How they ward lance and sword! How they fling javeling (with | From the porch all with torches set out—wind about through the 
grounds ; 
While a glare in the air, smoky red, widely shed, all surrounds, 
And the music, confused with the cheers, scarce one hears. “ Hip, 
hooray !”’ 
Loud they bawl, one and all, giving vent to content at the day. 


Come, it’s late! To the gate let us haste without wasting our time. 


: | 
| 
| 
EDIE LALO LEED 
* This great gymnastic gathering was held, according to Lemparere, at the | 2 , 
| That’s the train. We'll again come and hymn the stout gymnasts in 
| 
| 
| 
! 


a hm??? 
Which Tn told writers old used—as I’m, for the rhyme, glad to see!) 
e-chase! What a race :—like a bird o'er the hurdles they fly. 
There's a jump—tumbles plump number one—and is run over by 





Crystal Palace at Sydenham, on the first of August, in the year 1566. 
+ We need pny remind our readers that the Pindaric metre is a trimeter rhyme! 
ectic with a penthemimeral cwsura on the penultimate dizresis, which, 
us every schoolboy knows, is alternately paronomastic and hypethral in accordance 
With the variation of the longitudinal sinus of the hippocampus superior. (See 
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| KeyéAjuos, a master of gladiators, who, being converted, founded a sect known 
as the Muscular Christians. They were in the habit of mortifying their bodies 


Turrgr’s Classic Metres.) Anexample is to be found in Onuovaorpay, a ballad of | as ; , ' ( 
the time of Penicies :—‘‘ TiTAeTU, TiTAETUM, TiTAETUM, TETAETUL, TETAETUL.”’ with athletic exercises, and took beer and cold tubbing of a morning.—See Boriana; 
¢ This acco with cae - - - eer ' ( a. ‘s ¥? Lives of the Early Christians; ete. : 
rds a singularity o e genius 0 e language (what is genius ; ; , 
8 y 8 8 *s © Fuscvs, a noble Roman, whose celebrated treatise on education, TouSpour- j 


Without singularity %), whereby aneuter plural governs the singular verb. 
t This arbitrary use of the ‘‘g,’? or gamma, by the ancient writers is evidently 
alluded to in the following line of Artstopuanes:—‘‘ Nvv dpup yduuor. 


oxvAOGS, is still much read in ourschools. He was very popular among the working 
classes, and was eventually made an *Eurn.—Vide Dov on Popular Assemblies, etc. 














Tue air is damp, the skies are leaden; 
The ominous lull of impending rain 

Presses upon me and seems to deaden 
Every sense but a sense of pain. 


Hopes of getting again to London 
Lapse into utter and grim despair ; 
Thoughts of getting my work for Fun done, 
End in a feeling of dull ‘don’t care.” 


I sit in a silence broken only 
Now and again by the wandering breeze ; 
A breeze in the garden, wandering lonely, 
And playing the fool with shivering trees. 


I have slept all night—should I call it sleeping ? 
Out of all sound but the pattering drops 

Against the pane, and the wild wind keeping 
Revelry up in the chimney-tops. 


I want the hum of my working brothers— 
London bustle and London strife— 

‘To count as one|in three million others, 
How can I live away from life ? 
























Cown Galk. 
By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


N more than one 
occasion I have 
had to _ speak 
rather plainly of 
the practices 
into which 
“smart” pub- 
lishers—on both 
sides of the At- 
lantic, I regret 
to say — have 
been tempted by 
the want of an 
international 
Copyright Act. 
But it isreserved 
for the Yankees 

= to achieve the 

==e=— distinction of 
=e doing the most 
=” OGG smart’”’ thing 

“in that con- 

, nection.” The 
case to which I refer is set forth in a letter addressed by Miss 

Brappon to the editor of an American magazine. In that letter it is 

stated that a New York firm has published a novel entitled What is 

the Mystery ? as the “latest and best”’ of Miss Brappon’s productions 

—whereas it happens to be not hers at all. That the misrepresenta- 

tion is not a mere blunder seems to be proved by their declaring it is 

printed from “advance sheets,” which could only be obtained from 

Miss Buappon’s English publishers. This is “cute” with a ven- 

geance! Hitherto English authors have only been robbed; now, it 

appears, they are also to be libelled. No wonder that they feel in- 
clined to say with Suakzspzane (slightly modified) :— 

** Who steals my works steals t » 

* But he who filches from me ia me - 


Robs me of that which ’—much—“ enriches him, 
And leaves me poor indeed !”’ 


Tue decisions of Mr. Knox, in cases where policemen have been 
charged and proved guilty of unnecessary violence during the Hyde 
Park disturbances, are giving general dissatisfaction. It is asserted 
that he is laying down most mischievous precedents, which are in 
opposition to the spirit of previous legislation in similar cases. Some 
people even go so far as to assert that he ought not to be allowed to 
continue on the Bench ; though whether a magistrate is removable for 
simple incompetency is a question I won’t undertake to decide. On 
one point, however, I must take the “worthy magistrate’s” part—it 
is urged against him, as a heinous offence, that by the line he takes he 
would seem anxious to confer on the policeman the powers of judge 
and executioner as well as constable. Well, what then? I am sure 
there are many members of the police force who would be quite as 
well fitted for the Bench as Mr. Knox himself. 
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Cuouera still rages, but the energy and eloquence of the press— 
notably of The Daily Telegraph—have roused the vast charity of 
London to such prompt action that the means of combating the 
disease are not wanting. Money has flowed in so plentifully as to 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of solid aid towards cure. But 
prevention being still better than cure, it behoves us to stir among the 
parish authorities and boards of works for the removal of all causes of 
disease. Most especially should steps be taken to make the water- 
supply of London pure and wholesome, instead of being, as it is now, 
the most fruitful source of disease. -Apropos of water, I see that the 
Alhambra ballet, The Titanic Cascades, by flushing the sewers every 
night gratis, is one great sanitary agent, and the fact should be added 
to the Blue Book about theatrical licenses which contains a good deal 
of far less relevant matter; and I may here say that, as touching the 
case of Theatre versus Music Hall, I regret Mr. Buckstons should, in 
his farewell address at the close of his season, have branched off un- 
necessarily on the subject, and displayed some very questionable 
taste in his remarks. For a manager to think his theatre and company 
the finest in the world is a very pardonable folly, but he weakens his 
position by showing a spirit of rivalry that is not free from the sus- 
picion of apprehension. ; 

A society styling itself the International Seciety of Fine Arts has 
taken the field with the bold determination to try and supplant the 
dealers, who grind down the painter on one hand and squeeze the 
patron dry with the other. In this way money, which should go to 
buy works of art and benefit artists, goes to buy villas for the specula- 
tive middlemen, and works which should realise enough to enable their 
painters to push on their studies liberally are sold at prices which 
hardly suffice for subsistence. Of course, in some cases the dealer has 
to give a high price, but that is only to artists of established position. 
The young and struggling painter, who most needs help, is the one 
who suffers. 
have to make some alterations in the working of their plan before they 
will attract any large number of recruits of the palette. ‘The exhibi- 
tion of the society, consisting at present of foreign pictures, is at the 
Institute of Architects in Conduit-street, and is worth a visit. The 
international character of the scheme is another commendable feature. 
Our artists will benefit no less by having their pictures introduced 
abroad than by having frequent opportunities of studying the works 
of their continental brethren. 

WHILE speaking of art, I would draw attention to a significant fact 
connected with the last Royal Academy Exhibition. The official re- 
ports show that the attendance during the first month was very large 
—but fell off very considerably afterwards. If the academy is capable of 
understanding a hint here is a pretty strong one. The exclusion of 
good pictures, the bad hanging of those admitted, and the super- 
abundance and surfeit of bad daubs by R. A.’s, on the line, have com- 
bined to disgust the public from which the academy expects its 
revenue. Unless the academic body yields to this last and strongest 
of a long series of arguments for a better system, its hold upon the 
public will speedily be lost. 


There he goes with his ‘‘i” out. 


A CONTEMPORARY gravely informs us that :—- 
‘** Letters from Athens state that a large extent of the best vineyards in Greece 
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Wherefore, I wish the society success, though they will | 


are attacked by odium, and that repeated treatment by sulphur has not remedied — 


the evil.” 

Poor vines, their sulphurings from odium, so unjustly incurred, must 
be terrible! We cannot see how it is to be expected that such attacks 
on their character can be remedied by aspersions of brimstone—except 
homoeopathically. 

N.B. A scientific friend suggests that the statement must not be 
taken literally. He says that, having an eye to the disease in- 
tended, he thinks that cidiwm is meant. ‘lo which we reply, “I. I. 
git ! >» 

Fashionable Intelligence. 

Ar the Court of Burlesque a general mourning has been ordered in 
consequence of the announcement that the Lanpszex lions will be in 
their places in Trafalgar-square in a few weeks’ time. This melancholy 
rumour has flung a gloom over literary circles, and hat-bands are 10 
large demand by comic writers. 


Literary Note. 
Tue veracity of a sporting and piscicultural contemporary must not 
be questioned because some people consider a combination of Land and 
Water am-fib-ious. 


Excellent ? 


Wuen a person hopes to be “exqueezed”’ he must require an 
ex-press permission. 


— 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


g Out FoR THE Week! Tue Fient!! Tue Racr-Covrsz!!! 
AND THE Cricket Fretp!!!! 


Never you mind my address. 


My pear youNG Frtenp,—Always at this very nearly autumnal 
riod of the year, @ sort of a gentle and pastoral feeling seems to be 
upstirring of itself within the bosom of Nicno.as, or I will say my 
pust, if you consider the other expression too indelicate—not as I have 
a bust really taken, being quite satisfied with one of WaLKER’s 
Curtede Visites, but merely using the term as what the French call a 
q de parley. Whether it is that your Old Man is now getting a 

little down into the Vale, or so, we need not trouble ourselves, my 


NicHOLA 


ae di palls upon the Prophet after a busy season; he begins to wish 
for to lie down upon the small of his back on the grass, smoking of a 
cigar ; OF to gaze upon the pretty ocean, than which I am sure any- 
thing more really picturesque though a little apt to disagree with me ; 
or else to watch the reapers, and to dream of the days when I was 
young, and always a clever boy for his age, and taken out now and 
then by his parents for a jaunt to Epping Forest, or it might be 
Gravesend when it would run to it, which such was not invariably 
the case, and as this sentence seems getting a little off its head we will 
now, Mzssrs. Jupp and Grass, wind it up with afull stop. Full stop. 
And now start fresh. 

When Nicuotas feels in this sort of almost sentimental condition, 
sir, go out of town he must and will; nor is it in the power of mortal 
man to stay him, and would like to see you try it, or any of the other 
contributors, than whom I am sure.—I was a-dreaming then of my 
innocent childhood whilst smoking a cigar last Sunday evening at 
ould Nat Laneuam’s drum. Nicuowas not being one of those which 
look down upon humble friends when elevated to a social pinnacle, 
though objecting, as every gentleman must, to such a duffing old 

as my Relative; and being in a poetic frame of mind, I thought 
D-would just go down the river in the morning and get a whiff of fresh 
air, and have a look at the shipping, and the fight as was to come off 
| between Jem Mace and Jory Goss. 

Soldid, sir. It is quite true where it says in the paper that “ very 
few Corinthians were present ;’’ but amongst them was your Sportive 
Editor, and all the other swells did their best to make the old one 
comfortable, what with their railway rugs, and what with offering of 
him, sherry wine, though I only drank alittle to keep out the cold, 
and a nip of pale brandy when I thought as we were off the sewage, 
sticking te bottled beer for the greater part of the day, and winding-up 
with a little whiskey hot. 

It is long since the Prophet went to a fight, the last being Krne and 
Heenan, where he enjoyed himself much; and it did Nicuoxtas good 
to see our native land victoriously triumphant. | 
_ Space, sir—not enough of such being devoted to Sportive Intel- 

in your well-conducted vehicle—prevents me from describing 
the Fight, but will only say that the tip given by Nicuowas over- 
night, and if you had been at ould Nat’s you woald have heard him, 


sss sss 


J. Mace si “a ~ a 1 
J. Goss .. in ny Ss sl 0 
And, as history well knows, Goss was very much the latter. 

; DAY.—Tuesday I had a little bit of a headache, which I suppose 
it may have been the epidemic, the Prophet not having really taken 
much more than what his age and experience justified him in venturing 
te imbibe and attempting to carry ; so, being still in a dreamy and poetic 
it often lasting for days when in that condition, and all the soda- 
Water in the world will not pull you round, my dear young Friend, nor 
ny of the other Contributors, I thought I would go and have a look at 
choly main (no offence to Sm Riewaxp, who acted just as 
MNicxoias himself would have done, and so did Mr. WaLpoLe— 
especially Mr. Watrote). ‘The melancholy main, you know, and 
Brighton races. And a good many melancholy manes there were, and 

tails too, owing to wet weather. Twig? ; 
N.B.—Nicuoras do not often make a pun, considering such to be 
and unworthy of his period; but when he do make a pun, 









my, tt ain’ta bad’un ! 

__ WEDNESDAY.— We sat up rather late on Tuesday, me and some other 
8, and then for change of air I ran up with some military oflicers 
Canterbury to see the cricket. Nor have I yet made up my mind 
ore T shall be back in town, neither will I tell you where I am. A 
; 8a man, I suppose, and he’s aright toa holiday now and then, 
“ne not a beast of burden ? NIcHoLas. 
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hi Communi-cable. 
ot difference between the cables of 1865 and 1866 1s but slight. 


8 r has been successfully laid by per-severance—the former 
Per-severance lost. 
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friend, with discussing of such a question. But the fact is, that | 
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HUMAN GREATNESS. 
By a VEGETARIAN, 


Tur poet who woke up one morning and found 
The world with his praises resounding was, 
No doubt was delighted at being renowned— 
And his heart very likely high-bounding was! 
The heir, who's been wrongfully robbed of his right 
And comes into his property legally, . 
Is probably charmed at the change in his plight, 
And regales all his tenantry regally. 


In short, when some bliss unexpected you hurl 
On some wretch who in poverty utter is 

Of course his ‘poor brain's in a terrible whirl— 
His poor heart in a terrible flutter is! 


But what are these startling effects upon minds 
Overlaid with society's varnishing, 

Lo the turnip’s surprise when it suddenly finds 
It’s a pink-tipt camellia for garnishing ? 


— 
_— 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Mr. C. 8S. Cuettnam’s three-act drama was not so brilliant a success 
as we could have desired for the sake of the enterprising regency 
which governs the Olympic for a time. In the first place, the ar- 
rangement of incidents is too like that of the Ticket-of-Leave Man— 
the whole scheme of the piece too dependent on Mr. Tom Taytor’s 
play—to create much interest per se in Six Years After. During the 
first performance we felt like one who sits down to the pianoforte in 
a semi-detached residence, and becomes gradually conscious of another 
pianoforte in the next house. Concentration of mind is impossible 
under the circumstances; you are perfectly aware that the Battle of 
Prague isnot the Fall of Paris, but somehow they get mixed. Inthe 
second place, Mr. Cuettnam’s dialogue is weaker than Mr. Tayuon’s ; 
in the front scenes it is especially weak, and one episode in which 
perambulators were brought on tbe stage would have been more at 
home in a pantomime than a serious play. The gallery did quite 
right in “goosing”’ it. The acting was good and bad. Messrs. 
ATKINS, VINCENT, Soutar, and McLean played their old characters 
in the old way, and were well received. Mr. Horsman made a satis- 
factory first appearance at this house, and Mr. Crate struggled very 
hard with a character which ultimately got the best of the fight. One 
of the ladies—only one, alas!—acted very nicely; it was Miss FE. 
Barnett, the Mrs. Robert Brierly of the occasion. The good-natured 
Mrs. Willoughby became transformed in the hands of Mrs. Poynter ; 
it is only fair to say that this part is quite out of the lady’s line. As 
for Sam, who appeared in a fair way for penitence at the close of the 
Ticket-of-Leave Man, he turns up again in the character of a “ jolly 
dog.” We felt quite sorry about Sam, who really was a nice little 
boy six years ago. Zempora mu—no, never mind! 

The drama was followed by Raising the Wind, in which Mr. 
Vincent exhibited his remarkable powers of “ gagging.”” The farce 
is a pretty good one, but Mr. Vincent's “gag’’ is not much better 
than anybody else’s. 

A Mr. Joseru Irvine, who has joined the temporary Haymarket 
company, shows promise as a low comedian. His imitation of 
the French dancers at the Princess’s is full of humour. Mr. Nevson 
(whose name appears in conspicuous type upon the bills) is rather 
tragic for comedy, and should not exaggerate the symptoms of con- 


sumption by coughing so much over his doctor's letter, especially as , 


he forgot to cough afterwards when talking to M iss AMy SEDGWICK. 
Miss Potty Marsuatt is as lively and as charming as ever. 

The Holborn Theatre is to open with adrama by Mr. Bovcicavtrt. 
The scenery will be executed by Messrs. James and FENTON ; the 
acting management will be in the competent hands of Mr. Sieicu. 

Mrs. Brown at Home and Abroad, which was to have closed ere 
this, still continues open, to accommodate the crowds who have 
poured in to sce their respected friend once more, where sho is most 
emphatically “at home’’—in short, Mrs. Brown at the Play, with 
which Mr. SkEeTCHLEY now winds up each evenings entertain- 
ment. : 
On Monday, the 6th, there was a special performance at the New 
Royalty, for the benefit of Mr. CoorgrR, whom old playgoers and 
actors remember as a most excellent “manager.” ‘Lhe Ticket-of- 
Leave Man was the first piece, and was well received by a crowded 


house. 








One from Wimbledon. 
Wuy are the winners of the Ashburton Shield like young vines 
Because they have ten-drills and begin to shoot in the spring. 
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A Proof Impression. 


A Sicnor Murarori, at 
present in Paris, professes to 
be able to make any descrip- 
tion of clothing shot-proof. 
It is reported that a thin 
jacket, weighing only two 
pounds, was prepared by 
him so successfully as to re- 
sist a minié bullet fired from 
arifle. If this new species 
of proof be capable of proof, 
we trust the signor will ere 
long introduce it into Eng- 
land, where it will no doubt 
be heartily welcomed by Sir 
Joun Paxincton. Thenew 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
will be fortunate indeed if 
he can reduce the estimates, 
by substituting for the pre- 
sent iron coats for our ships 
a few “light jackets, weigh- 
ing only two pounds” —and 
costing very little more. 


The Union. 

We understand that the 
Fenians are about to hold a 
great meeting to celebrate 
the successful laying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph cable, 
which accomplishes one 

t object of Fenian an:- 
Fition, by uniting Ireland 
with America. 
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MARR(INED FELICITY! 
This is little Benedict taking his wife and family out of town. But doesn’t he remember the days of freedom, when 
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This was all the luggage he had to look after ! 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


EFT HIS HOME—in 
the southern hemi- 
sphere—some years since, an 
INTELLIGENT SavaGE, middle 
aged, complexion anything 
but fresh. Unfavourably 
known to the critical police 
as * Macaunay’s New Zea- 
lander.””’ Had on when he 
left home a complete suit of 
tattoo and one Wellington 
boot. Was last seen in the 
columns of a daily paper, 
going in the direction of 
London - bridge. He is 
earnestly entreated, if still 
alive, to return home, and 
never trouble the reading 
public again! 





Irish Misrule! 

Lorp JAMES BuTLER, the 
new State Steward of Dublin 
Castle, is adairyman. Carts 
with his lordship’s name 
duly emblazoned, are seen 
in Dublin supplying cus- 
tomers with milk. But— 
mark the injustice of the 
rulers of Erin!—he won't 
supply any customer who 
will not pay for four quarts 
daily—and that he makes a 
p int of! 
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DISPENSARY. 


GRATIS, BY PERMISSION OF THE PARISH. 


TO THE POOR, 


OPEN 
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mRS. BROWN VISITS THE POLYTECHNIC. 


[po think of all the wonderful places as ever I sce that Pollyntechnic 
heats ’em all, for its a factory and a peep-show and all manner put 
er. 

toget sure I shouldn’t never have gone but for a party named Trur- 
Wa as is goin’ to marry Mrs. Cuapwicx’s daughter, as is relations 
of mine by the mother’s side, agin the. Marble Arch, as you’ve often 
heard me speak on. 
I was a-spendin’ the day there when in come young TrueMAN, as 
isa civil engineer, and amore so I never met with, and says as he 
should like to take Mary Ann to the Pollyntechnic for to improve 
her mind. So I says, ‘And very proper too,” for I’m sure the 
ignorance of some people is downright surprisin’, for if that very 
oung ‘TRUEMAN didn't try and stand me out as water wouldn't 
always put out fire; not as ever shall forget what ’appencd to me 


through a-lightin’ the copper once and forgettin’ to put in the water, be something else done. 
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2 gg was downright awful, pins and needles a-shootin’ 
A oe = mad. I tries to take my hands off, but, bless you, 
cat bot § uck fast. Didn’t I hollar and plunge, and give that kick 
at 7 : as sent one or two as was grinnin’ ‘owlin’ with pain. At 
4 aoe oe and if it hadn’t been as young Trueman held me back 
e i : - my umbreller over the fellow’s back as persuaded me for 
ie Pt ia ae a as is a downright shameful trick, and 
it was i i i 
rheumeties Foe sn oly good for rheumatics, as is quite as bad as 
never did feel wuss in my life, and was that shak 
ite, y that if I 
0 t got a cup of tea with a little something in it I do think as I 
ae hg ~ ome, and as it was didn’t see some lovely things 
‘onging to SHAKESPEARE as was a-floatin’ i 3 
btn cae $ was a-floatin’ in the hair, but I set 
‘ All of a suddin there came a bang close agin my head as nearly 
snocked me over, and if it wasn't for to Say as there was goin’ to 
I says, ‘“‘ Whatever do you make that row 


I went into the front kitchen to look for something as I couldn’t | for?” “Oh,” says the party, “we're obliged to wake ’em up a bit 


* find easy, and thought as I smelt something peculiar like burnin’, and 
when I went back if the lid of the copper wasn’t a-smoulderin’ like 


mad. I takes it off and see the copper red-hot, so ups with a pail of | “Come on, we're just in time,’’ 
water and dashes it in. I never did sich a bang as it give, sent me | ® place where parties was all a- 


a-flyin’ through the door, and tore all the brickwork away from the 

copper, as spun round like a teetotum in the middle of the washus ; no 

doubt it was something in the copper as went off by itself, ’cos, of 
eourse, the water wouldn’t never ’ave exploded like that, as isn’t 
nat'ral for it to. 

Young TrueMAN says to me at tea, “ Mrs. Brown, wouldn’t you 
like to go ? for there’s wonderful things to be seen there, as isn’t any- 
wheres else in the world, and I’m sure the cheapest shilling’s-worth 
out.” I says, “I’ve no objections, though,”’ I says, ‘‘ no doubt there’s 
amany things as I shouldn’t understand, but if you wouldn’t mind 
a-pintin’ out things I should be that obliged, through bein’ one as 
likes to know my way about.”’ 

I don’t think as ever I did feel it ’otter than that arternoon as we 
wentalong Oxford-street to that Pollyntechnic, as is just close to where 
the buses stops at the Circus, though why ever circus I can’t think, 
as there ain’t no ’orsemanship nor nothink like that close by, as did 
used to be when my dear mother lived over agin the Blind School, as 
was then fields, close by where Bedlam was took to, as I can just re- 
member a-goin’ over when quite a gal, and seein’ them as fancied 
theirselves kings and queens, and per'aps a deal ’appier than the 
real ones, 

When we got to the place we was a hour too soon, as is all Mrs. 
Cuapwick’s fidgettin’ ways, as kep’ on hurryin’ and flurryin’ one, 
a-sayin’ as we hadn't a moment to spare, and then to have to set on 
_ steps ever so long, for I was that beat as walkin’ about didn’t 
suit me. 

When the door was opened it certainly was a singler place, as 
seemed to have a deal of machinery a-flyin’ about, as always makes 
me feel that terror through a-rememberin’ well the party as was 
caught in his own sausage-machine in a cellar near Clare Market, as 
my dear mother remembered the shop well; so them flyin’-wheels 

Ways gives me a turn. 

I did like watchin’ the glass-blowin’, as is wonderful however they 
can do it, as is spun as fine as silk, and bought some lovely bits as was 
all smashed when I got home. 

Young Trueman was very kind a-explainin’ everythink; but, 
bless you, it was all Dutch to me except the divin’-bell, as certainly 
is wonderful to see, and them parties a-goin’ down in. I says, 

ell, if there is a thing as I should be proud en it would be to go 
under water like that.’ So young T'rveMAN says, ‘‘Come on,” and 
¥ Ann a-wishin’ it, in I went, but, law bless you, when I see as 
all the bottom was open, and goin’ to be plunged down a well just the 

Same as you’d drown a kitten, I says, “‘ Let me out,” but if they 

hadn’t 8wung us off and there we was a-goin’ down. 

Anythink like the noise in my ears I never did, and thought as I 
must have been drownded every minit; not as the water come up, 
but ’owever it was kep’ out goodness only knows. I couldn't scream, 

T felt a-chokin’, but certainly thought as it were all over with me, 
and if it had lasted much longer I should have met a watery grave. 
was when we was on dry land agin, though put out with 

young RUEMAN a-standin’ me out as there wasn’t no danger, when I 

declare it's quite a mercy as the water didn’t rush into the bottom 
of that thing, as was all left open through carelessness. 

f €n we got away from that there was a crowd a-standin’ round 
a like as had brass nobs a-stickin’ up, as some parties put their 
> on and others wouldn’t, a-sayin’ as it give ’em shocks. Many 
‘Went on quite foolish, bein’ afeard to do it. SoI says, “ Rubbish! 
is there to be afeard on?” ‘That’s spoke like a sensible 


” says a gent as stood by; ‘“ now you try it.” 
d gives TruzMAN my umbreller, and 
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a T say ,“In course I will,” an rv 
s thes hold on the brass nob, when, law bless you, the feelin as 
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now and then.” 

Just then Trueman and Mary ANN come a-runnin’ up and says, 
and hurries me through a door into 
les gettin’ seats, and I should have done 
very well if I hadn’t pitched over a form as sent me on to a old lady’s 
back, as WAS a8 Cross as two sticks, as wasn’t to be wondered at, tor 
she was just a-takin’ a sup out of a bottle when I come a-top on her, 
and sent it a-flyin’ out of her hand. 

Well, I set down quite comfortable, and was lookin’ about me, when 
a little boy begun a-’owlin’ like mad. I says, ‘“‘ What’s the matter, 
my dear?’’ Hesays, “ You’rea-settin’ on my gooseberries,”’ as made 
me jump up like a shot, for I’d got on my new carmelite gownd, as 
is a liver colour, and sure enongh there was a nice splotch as them 
gooseberrics had made the size of a cheese-plate, as the colour is gone 
from for ever. 

I could have cried myself, and couldn't stand that boy’s mother’s 
abuse, as called me a sack of fat, and should have told her my mind 
pretty sharp, only they turned down all the lights and begun the 
music, and then a gentleman begun to speak, as was all about a lady 
inalake. Of all the lovely picters as ever I see they kep’ a-showin’ 
us, and quite like life, a-dyin’ away constant into somebody else 
every instant. 

There was rocks and trees, and a stag a-drinkin’ that nat’ral as was 
lifs itself, and a party in green as was lookin’ out of a winder in the 
moonlight, and a good many others as was goin’ into the lake too, 
so hadn’t got all their things on. But then there was a lovely creetur 
like a fairy a-dancin’ about in silver, and parties a-fightin’, till my 
head quite swum. 

What I liked best was that gentleman as sung beautiful and kep’ 
on tellin’ what they was doin’ in the picters, and ’owever he could 
remember it all with no book puzzled me. ‘Then the way as every- 
thing wanished like fairy land, as the sayin’ is, was downright 
wonderful, and then it was all over. 

Young TruEMAN says as you might spend a whole day there 
a-lookin’ into things, but it wouldn’t never suit me, for I’m sure 
them things a-whirlin’ round sets my ’ead a-spinnin’, and there’s too 
many larks played on you, as it’s well they was no wuss, for I heard 
one party a-talkin’ to another when we was comin’ out as said that 
there ’lectric battery, as they calls it, is just like bottled-up thunder 
and lightnin’, as might kill you on the spot, and I’m sure it would me 
if I was to hold to it long enough. ; 

Young Trueman he laughs at me, but it’s all very well for him 
as bein’ a engineer knows his way about them things, but for my part 
I don’t hold with playin’ with edge-tools, as the sayin’ is. Of all 
the ’eads for tbrobbin’ as ever I had it was when we got back to Mrs. 
Cuapwick’s, though I must say supper took it off, but in my opinion 
there’s too much in that Pollyntechnic fur one human brain to stand, 
as is downright bewilderin’ to the understandin’, though no doubt a 
wonderful place, as ghosts ’as been showed in, though they’re things 
as I don’t think ought to be brought up for amusements, as is solemn 
things, and has frightened parties to death, as I knowd myself 
through a foolish trick played in joke, as turned out earnest, as was 
throw’d into fits through a white sheet and a turnip-top, a3 18 a 
thing I’d never forgive if done to me; but in course they'd be real at 
the Pollyntechnic, and so much the wuss for all parties, as you don t 
ketch me with none of my senses drove away through a-pokin’ my 
nose where I ain’t no business, as I calls presumption, and never in- 
tended, but wery well in a Pollyntechnic or a ’ospital, where such 
things must be showed in course. 
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A Spark of Intelligence. 
anquet to those who have so admirably 


is proposed to give a b : 
Ir is prop 8 Of course, they will have electric 


managed the Atlantic Cable. 
currents for their deserts. 
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OMNIBUS REBUS. 


Insinuating Conductor :—‘‘ Hype Park, str?” 





EPIGRAMS. 


By A MerTropouitaAN Marti. 





1.—On a Police Magistrate. 


Amazep and startled Quipam reads 
Of brutal force, and violent deeds, 
Of fierce attacks on men of peace 
Indulged in freely by police— 
And what still stranger is appearing— 
Approved of by the Bench on hearing. 
The cause is clear as is the light! 
They have the beak’s support received, 
Because he’d have it be believed 
That Knocks must aye be in the right! * 





2.—On a Recent Change of Name. 


Some manufacturers of pickles, 
Who know the public somewhat stickles 
For unadulterate goods, think proper 
To note their wares as ‘‘ free from c)pper.”’ 
But Pickles in the Times, alas, 
The analyst would never pass; 

For the ingredients should he test, 

The fact would swiftly stand confest— 
One large component part was brass! 





3.—On Advertising. 


Some folks, of wisdom who are boasters, 
Say now-a-days one goes with “‘ posters,’’ 
Swiftest along the road to ruin : 
My friend, don’t let their words take you in! 
For every day some proof’s affording 

That if you wish to store up gold, 

Just as the misers did of old, 
You'll find the easiest plan a hoarding ! 





* I’m not of his opinion quite! 


[4 299 gives it up. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tune is not sucha glut of true poetic genius in the present day th 
we can afford to be careless about the sealiline which San time to he ‘ 
to be found, rewarding amply our weary wading through the oceans of 

in which the streams of sweet water are to be met with. 
Of late years the two chief instances of the poetic faculty have been 
displayed by Mr. Swinsurng and by Mr. Ropert Bucwanan. The 
former caught the ear of the scholar with an echo of the classical, 
attuned to ano ty of thought, and a power from which much 
was justly expected. He has unfortunately proved himself to be too 
He should have lived in the times of togas, to chant his 
odes to the God of Gardens to the delight of some respectable Lorp 
Maecenas, who strictly moral in the Senate, indulged in private in a 
issolute refinement that fairly counterbalanced any support he might 
ve to virtue, coram populo. Mr. Swinsurne’s last volume of poems 
ough Caruttvus need not have blushed for some, will not suit our 
present civilization—and we are not at all sorry to find it is so. 

From Mr. Swovsurne’s roses and clammy wine and rites of pagan 
worship, we turn to Mr. Bucnanan’s pages, and are refreshed. is 
—_ is no disordered Bacchanal, but a wise virgin who knows what 
evil is and has seen suffering, and who will not ites them up in gar- 
lands and sprinkle them with odours, but brings them before us in 
or sadness and sorrow. While Mr. Swixsurne is chirping over 

@ wine-cups in the Suburra, Mr. Bucuanan utters a voice from St. 
Giles’s that compels us to stop and think—to be ashamed of our 
n ag =. ask what is = be a to stay the plague ¢ 

Y ‘BURNE may perhaps off the classic wreath of laurel 
sprinkled with drops from springs near Helicon. But Mr. BucHANAN 
in his London Poems has won a nobler crown, watered with human 
tears. Every story that he tells appeals to the heart, and truth speaks 
in every line. To attempt to <o wrong and suffering of the poor 
is nobler, we believe, than to tinkle Arotto’s own lyre. But to sing 
them with such successful power is an achievement indeed. Extracts 
can do no — to the book, but we make a few quotations, rather for 
the sake of our readers who may be attracted by such crumbs to a rich 
feast. One of the finest poems, “ Liz,” is full of gems—what a depth 





of sad philosophy there is in the words of the poor coster girl, true to 
death to the man who is a husband to her: 


«¢ —Many might do worse than that, may be, 
If they had ne’er a one to fill a thought— 
It sounds half wicked, but poor girls like me 
Must sin a little to be good in aught!” 


The wonderful touch of womanly sacrifice in the last two lines of 
the poem it would be sacrilege to quote away from the context. 
“ Jane Lawson ”’ is a splendid history of a weak heart's strength, the 
story of a patient soul to whom 

‘¢ The suffering seemed 
Not such a thankless suffering after all, 
But like a faded garment one has learnt 
To love through habit.”’ 


“‘ Nell”’ is another voice of poverty, like “ Liz,” stirring the inmost 
heart. “ Langley Lane” and the “ Linnet” are charming city Idyls, 
and “ Attorney Sneak” and the “Starling” are fine satires, the last 
that strangest satire—a sorrowful one. The “ Little Milliner”’ is a 
pure wholesome love-tale that is simply delicious. Tosum the matter 
up—we assert—and such an assertion would not be inconsiderately 
printed in this journal—that Mr. Bucuanan’s London Poems are 
worthy of a place in the heart with the “Song of the Shirt’”’ and 


the * Bridge of Sighs.” 





‘¢One Bumper at Parting.”’ 
Wes heartily respond to the pledge mentioned in the ensuing para- 
graph by drinking « bon voyage! 


‘The Government is allowing a number of the Fenian prisoners to leave this 
country fer America. They have to pledge themselves, however, not to return.” 


The policy is sound. The liberated Fenians will convince their 
friends across the waters that the conspiracy is “‘ played out.’ If the 
Fenians had had anything else left to pledge but themselves, the 
Government would never have been satisfied with so valueless a 


deposit. 
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A DEAD LOSS. 





| I nave wasted a joke—such a joke, too 
And utterly thrown it away, 

On a stranger I met with and spoke to 
On one of the steamers to-day. 


’T was a man with a snowy cravat on— 
No stick, but a gingham instead ; 

And a manner of putting his hat on 
Which hid all the back of his head. 


I gazed on his features in pity 
And muttered (of course very low) 
“Hither Exeter Hall or the City ; 
L'll try the old boy with a mot !”’ 


I expected a grin or a snigger ; 
No grin and no snigger he gave; 
But his eyes grew a little bit bigger, 
His visage a little more grave. 


It was wasted—and now I regret it, 
But all my regrets will be vain; 
An impromptu, if once you forget it, 
Takes years to remember again. 


(I am now and then pretty good !)— 
I intend to embalm it for ever 
By sending it off to Tom Hoon. 


[Don’t hurry ; an impromptu requires time.—Ed. Fn. ] 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT SEA. 
SoMEWHERE Orr Scargoro’, THURSDAY, 2 BELLS. 


Wun I arrived on this coast my first inquiry was naturally for my 
| friend’s yacht, which, with your kind permission, I will call the 
| Turquoise. Nobody seemed to know anything about it, and you can 
| ea the feelings and situation of a landsman stranded on the cliffs 
| of Yorkshire, in search of a vessel that wasn’t to be scen, even on the 
| horizon. At last a coast-guardsman said to me, as near as I can 
| remember, something like this: 


| 

| 

| When I next make a pun that is clever— 
| 

| 

| 

} 


| “ Turnkeys—steam-yacht—main-top bowline — bowsprit clewed to 
| the taffrel—and her after-cabin brailed up to the fore-peak.”’ 
_“That’s him,” I said, recognising the vessel at once by his descrip- 
tion. “I mean that’s her!” 
“Why, sir, she sailed round the head three days ago.’’ 
I walked back to the hotel disconsolate. Five minutes after a 
arrived from my friend ArpLEKING, saying that he and his 
t, the Turquoise, were lying off Scarborough, where they would be 
py to see me; so, of course, I took the next train to Scarborough 
—found AprLeKine and the Zurquoise—shook hands with one, went 
on board the other—Arr.LeKine took off his monkey-jacket, and the 
Turquoise took up her anchor—I took up a telescope—we stood out to 
sea, and I was very unwell. 
Two days after I went on deck, and found my friend ArrLeKING 
talking to his chief officer. 
a JaGKETT®,” asked my friend, “what have the men got for 


“Beef and cabbage, sir,’’ said the active JACKETTS. 
lake it so!’’ said my friend, and I believe Jackxetrs did. 
Owing to some misunderstanding between the wind and the anchor, 
or the boiler and the coals, or the chief-engineer and the funnel—(they 
me Fun-i// when I was sick, but then they are only sailors, so 
We must excuse them)—we had to putintoa port; and the port we put 
was so queer, wild, and unpleasant, that it might have been 
South African, and not British. 
€ entrance to the harbour being complicated by sunken rocks, we 
made signals for a pilot, and a very old boat came alongside, and the 
was hauled on board. This pilot was the most imbecile old per- 
fon Tever met. Even I, a qualmish landsman, looked down upon him. 
had evidently been appointed by the Honourable Commissioners 
executing the office of Lord High Board of Trinity, in considera- 
tion of his age, and the extreme fulness of the back portion of his 
. garments. The Harbour-master of this wonderful port was 
‘80 an extraordinary person. He wore a white hat, and looked like a 
;/*? with the dropsy. He was thin of limb, long of nose, and protru- 
derant of stomach. He evidently owed his appointment to his accom- 
‘Plishments in this last respect. As he shouted at the pilot, who ve 
deaf, and therefore took no notice of him, he rested his wee 
on the railings, and regarded us and it as if he were remarking, “1s 


: ‘Every inhabitant of the port—man, woman, and child—rushed to 
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the quay-side, to witness the iti ‘ee 

Rs Perey 1es5 > wonderful apparition of a real yacht. 
The pilot had got a job at last. The harbour-master had calls a 
Tt “ad and was not simply a stomach with a man attached to it. 

e ladies of the port—let us call it Fishby—all wear hats, andare flat | 
of feature. 

We landed, and, accompani , id i | 

; companied by the whole population, tried to 
ae an hotel at which we could dine. We could not discover one. | 
a last we tumvied down a hole and found an hotel situate at the 

ottom. We made our wishes known to a young woman with dis- 
hevelled hair, and a broken crinoline. We could have some beef that | 
had Just come out of the Commercial-room. 
I’m not clean,” said the girl, which was a piece of information 
that was superfluous. 

We asked for vegetables. 

“Is none,” said the girl; ‘ only some cold peas—dut,’’ she added as 
a saving clause, “ihey’ve bin i’the Commercial-room.”’ 

She brought the peas, and told us again that she was “not clean ;” 
and added that “if we liked tarts they was plenty, and we could go 
into tarts as long as we liked.” 

We did not go into tarts, but went into the strects instead—the | 
young woman accompanying us to the door, and assuring us that she | 
was “not clean.” We promised to come that way again when she | 
was. 

| 





The town of Fishby is composed of ruined huts, built in back streets. 
The oldest inhabitant was shown to us, an aged seaman. It is written 
that my experiences are to be exceptional. This oldest inhabitant 
en everything. I thought that he told lies, and questioned 

im. 
‘“‘Had he fought under Netson ?”’ 
He had fought under NeEtson. 
** At St. Vincent, Trafalgar, the Pyrenees, and Vittoria ? ”’ 
** At all those actions,”’ 
“Did he remember Howe, Jervis, Drake, and Lorp WIL- 
LOUGHBY ?” 

** He had sailed with them all when they were reefers.”’ 

** Did he ever know—that is, personally—a Viking ?”’ 

“Thousands! ‘They were caught off that coast.”’ 

Yours, GUSHER. 

P.S.—As I have said, extraordinary events are always happening to 
me. The other day I travelled in a railway carriage. For fifteen 
miles there was no other passenger in the carriage but a lady of some 
forty winters. When we arrived at the terminus she did not summon 
a policeman and give me in charge for an assault. I mention this fact 
with pride. It is an honour to the fair sex, and I hope that this 
northern lady’s noble conduct will be emulated by her far too im- 
pressionable sisters in the South. 


MEDITATION AT MORN. 


You chide me that I do not rise 
And shake off sloth and slumber. 

It’s half-past ten—as you surmise, 
Of hours I’ve slept a number. 


You cannot think my head is right, 
You hint, my habits scorning— 
I won't go to my bed at night, 
Or leave it in the morning. 


If Heaven would grant one favour small 
This simple prayer I'd set up: 

‘“‘ May I ne’er go to bed at all— 
Or never have to get up!” 





A Charles who has not Lost his Head. 


We have frequently heard of the trial of bayonet against sword, 
when the success generally rests with the former weapon. The fol- 
lowing paragraph proves that another arm may be employed against 
the sword with a similar result :— 

Manteuffel that he 


““M, Charles de Rothschild is reported to have told General Ma 
would not contribute to the Prussian demand on Frankfort for 25,000,000 forme, 
They might pillage his cellars if they liked, but if they did so, he vous ue . 

the papers of the Prussian bankers he held to be protested, and compe! them to 


suspend payment.” 
In this instance the bill (so famous in English history) would - 
doubtedly have proved more than a match even for the redoubtable 


needle-gun. 


ET 


Conductivity. 
Arrer the success of the manager of the Atlantic Cable Company 
it will be impossible for men of science to persist in saying Gass is 
' not a conductor. 


ee 
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THE CORRECT CARD. 


Conceited Party :—‘* Aw, I say, must I, aw, TAKE A TICKET POR A 


Puppy ?”’ 
Ticket Clerk (meditatively) :—‘‘ No! 
PASSENGER.” 


CALLS. 


By a Country CatTviuvs. 


My friend, on you the panic falls 
With heavy and repeated calis ; 

And bitter doubtless is the cup, 

With shares that don’t pay, to pay up! 


Bein ay rorte ie, 
envy you this gen pillage, 

And would most freely, gladly, stump any 
Sums you like up to a Company, 

Than have to take a single share 

In company I cannot bear— 


The little local folk, who 
Their vapid calls here ewdp day! 





ee Repairs Neatly Executed. 
ew gym ge of the needle- throw sewing-machi into 
the “ae we consider how a Austrians are Cacdead by 
means of it. 





A Fellow Feeling. 
~~. #8 Incumbent of St.. Luke’s, Berwick-street, has written to the 
Times to say that the notorious Broad-street pump—the great focus of 
the cholera in the epidemic of 1854, after having been closed two 
months, has been reopened by the Vestry in defiance of the repeated 


expostulations of their medical officers. Of course they have! The 
vestrymen could hardly be expected to regard with indifference the 


spectacle of a brother- with its mouth sto 
public benefit. _ stopped—even for the 





You CAN TRAVEL AS AN ORDINARY 


fAvucust 18, 1866. 


CTE SAREA. 


Unnappy editor in town, 

Where work enslaves yeu ; more’s the pity! 
Your correspondent’s getting brown 

While you are sweltering 12 the city. 
I’ve travelled often, cheap, and well, 

In trips from out the Thames and Mersey, 
And yet I feel I cannot tell 

One-tenth of the delights of Jersey. 


While you peruse the morning's post, 
And o’er The Telegraph you're gloating, 
I’m scrambling near the rock-bound coast, 
Or round St. Aubin’s harbour floating. 
When you have “copy ”’ by your side, 
Or “slate ’’ poor Bouncer’s latest story, 
I'm dozing on the Mount of Pride, 
Which frowns above the Port of Gorey. 


The Jersey patois, by degrees, 
I’ve learnt; their songs would frighten BaBBace. 
They have to mount their apple-trees 
To cut a single head of cabbage. 
For threepence you can buy a peach, 
And grapes for nothing if you’re willing ; 
You get cigars at twopence each, 
And thirteenpence for every shilling ; 


St. Helier’s, where they land the mails, 
Is all alive with cockney faces, 

And harbours crowds of snobs in veils 
Who’ve come to patronize the races. 
One day I joined them, for my sins 

An island trip—I mourn my folly ; 
They left grand views to bowl at pins, 
Persisting they were ‘‘dogs”’ and ‘‘jolly.’’ 





Companions T have often found, 

And we have journeyed days together, 
And three of us were nearly drowned 

On quitting Sark in stormy weather. 
But I must wander far away— 

The best of friends must sometimes sever. 
’Tis sad to leave St. Brelade’s Bay, 

But holidays wont last for ever. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


J. F. J., Shanghai.—If the “sole merit’ of your comicalities is ‘‘ their 
originality,’ we fear the merit is small. Most of the birds had fallen to 
other barrels long before a Shanghai chicken was hatched. 

H. R. P., ow.—Joke a veteran—drawing a better ’un. 

X., Eureka.—Don’t talk nonsense. 

O. B. D., Ball’s-pond.—That joke about “a door’ and “a-jar’’ dates 
from atime when the first gates complained of the hingery arising from 
their hanging. 

R. C., Liverpool, must reside in Everton, he sends us such lots of 
sweet ‘‘ stuff.”’ 

O. S., Inverness, who ‘‘ doesn’t love puns,” need scarcely have said so. 
We can’t find a single joke in his MS., much less a double meaning. 

W. P., Lewisham.—Send real name, etc. 

BREVITY may be a flat fish, but he’s not the sole of wit. 

Qu:» Ruipgs is clearly a quid that has been considerably chawed up. 
But : : should neither lose his temper nor forget his spelling, which is 
charming. 

E. L., Ipswich, can hardly be astonished to learn he is a long way oft 
CARLYLE. 

T. E., Dalston.—We can give it a name :—“‘ The Rejected.”’ 

X1tT.—The ‘‘conditions of insertion’? are that MS. should be good. 
You don’t comply with them. 

S., Lowestoft.—Your lines to the needle-gun are so jerky that we 
fancy ie muse must have had a stitch in the side with one. 

=s .» Motcombe-street, should withdraw instead of draw, after so many 
re 8. 


Declined with thanks—F. W., Lee; H. N., Kew; McMac, Glasgow; 
C. Sparrowly; J. L. C., Brixton; P. L. C., Liverpool; A Reformer, 
Hammersmith; A. L. C., Bayswater; Mrs. B. F., Brighton; W. F. 
Kentish Town; Esmeralda M.; W. B., Great Queen-street ; C.C.C.C.C. 
F. P. P.; H. H., Kingston; Henry W——s; H. C.; E. K., Liverpool; 
H. F. S., Notting-hill; A. H., Hampstead; Wackford Squeers; J. T., 
Tottenham; Humanitas; Cujus Quillquip; Cos. 6.; T. S. B. H.; J 
Liverpool; E. T. K.; H. J. R., Aberdeen. 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


We rather agree with Bertha. 


THE SONG OF THE DILIGENCE. 


Yau! yoo!—over the paving stones, 
Round the sharp turns of the Normandy street, 





Hark to our driver whose curses and raving’s tones, 


Make the poor villagers start to their feet. 
Look how our horses, as gaily we dash along, 
Spring to the crack of the merciless whip, 
Bells on the harness incessantly clash along :— 
Fiercely they gallop and never a slip. 
Yah! yoo! hullabaloo, 
This is the song of the demon in blue. 


Weary of cursing and stupid from beeriness, 
Passengers’ safety he seems to forget ; 
Jeuv is sleepy, and yielding to weariness, 
Curls himself round in the cosy banquette. 
Now on the edge of a precipice hurrying, 
Reins are attached to a trumpery strap, ; 
Wild with their freedom, the horses are scurrying, 
Still the blue driver is snatching a nap. 
Ceas'd all hullabaloo, 
Stupidly dozes the demon in blue. 


Garr! whirr! Jenv’s awake again, 
Fiercely he twists the monotonous drag ; 


Toss’d are the heads of the horses and shake again,— 


Sting comes the whip on the handiest nag. 
Hah! hoop! Husbandmen stare at us, 
Sickles are dropp’d as we scamper along, 
Deep in the clover the little ones glare at us, 
Laughing is hush’d by the diligence song. 
“Yah! yoo! hullabaloo,” ; 
Deep from the lungs of the demon in blue. 


VOL III. 





Bertha rather prefers this to Rotten-row about this time of the year. 
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' Company, Limited. A corresponde 
| Directors usually sit on the Board. 
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A LAY FOR LIGHT WINES. 


(Written in anticipation of a possible failure of Hops 
this year.) 


Ip mourn the hops that leave me, 
If light wines had left me too; 
I'd weep should Bass deceive me, 
And make of camomiles a brew ; 
’ = ’ 
But while I’ve thee before me, 
i. Hungarian, Greck, Italian brand, 
Pheir loss need never bore me— 
With French and German too at hand. 
| 
} 


*Tis not in Hock to harm me— 

So Druitt says, who must be right— 
And D’Esté too must charm me, 
__ With flavour soft and sparkle bright. 
Kaffesia and Thera, 

Sexarda, too, and Carlowitz— 
With these we need not care a 

Fig for all our moping fits. 


And though the hops be gone, love, 
With all the duty that they pay— 
Oh! we may journey on, love, 
More safely with our Beaujolais ; 
Though times may come, ’tis true, love, 
When we may sigh for vanished beer, 
These light wines still will do, love,— 
They’re not so dear—they’re not so dear! 





AUTUMN. 
By a Cocxney Poet. 


SoMBRE-ROBED mistress of tho fading year, 
Precursor of the Boreal blackness boisterous, 
You strew our parks with yellow leaves and sere— 
And bring the oyster us! 


Beneath your feet the stunted herbage rots— 
Above your head, the sky is dim and copper, ah! 
You play strange music ’mid the chimney pots— 
And close the opera! 


I hear your shrill-voiced child—my curse on her! 
Were I a Crasus I'd not spend a farden, ma'am, 
On the first girl I meet with lavender 
In Covent-garden, ma'am! 





‘¢ And which,” again! 

Wuar a pity it is that the Atheneum, which professes to be the 
literary journal of London, is not written in the English language. 
In the musical columns of that paper we are told about 

‘‘ Some ripe scholar's work, the fruit of years of toil, & which will leave its mark 
in its own world.” 

If this sort of writing is to be permitted, we shall really begin to regret 
that Mr. Hepwortu Dixon has left for Mormondom, with a view to 
the compilation of a work which the rosy hue of his Baconran philo- 
sophy assures us will be a mixture of the U‘ah-le with the dulce. 

Even Zhe Pail Mall, the journal written “by gentlemen for gentle- 
men,” falls occasionally into this ignorant vulgarity, and treats us to 
a sentence such as this :— 

‘‘ A paralyzed patient named Dunsford fell twice out of bed in one night for want 
of assistance, and for whom a night nurse was ordered, but not supplied.” 

The gross mismanagement of bur workhouses is enough to try one’s 
temper, but it ought not to provoke “a gentleman, writing for gentle- 
men,” to use such language as this! 





Sportive. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know whether the “gate money,” of 
which some professional cricketers are said to be greedy, is obtained at 
the wicket. We believe it is, and that its amount is determined by 
the ball which is admitted in each case. As we do not give this on the 
authority of Nicuonas, however, our correspondent must be cautious 
in accepting our definition as correct in every particular. 








A City Article. 


ntly formed is the Merchant Tailors’ 


companies rece lle 
Amonast the comp nt writes to inquire whether all the 
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Coton Calh, 
By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. 


¥ ILE limiting of the operation of the Ex- 
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concerned in the more lucrative commerce of the shop. Even when 
this is not the case, Mr. Hyson, Mr. Bouvs, or the members of his 
family (generally female) who look after the Government department, 
are very slow and often inexperienced. Little bureaus should be 
established solely for the carrying-on of postal business, and they 
would supply berths for old servants who can no longer undertake the 
active duties of delivering letters, and who under the present system 
are cut adrift altogether. All this is between you, me, and the Post ! 

THEATRICAL matters are pretty brisk, considering the season. The 
Haymarket, the Olympic, Astley’s, and the Princess's, are all open, 
and others will fling wide their doors again before long. While on 
theatrical topics, I must express-my surprise at the tone adopted by 
many of the newspaper critics about the continuation of the Zichet of 
Leave Man. They talk about Mx. Cugwrnam’s borrowing Mr. Tay- 
Lor’s characters and incidents, with an injured air—just as if the 
latter gentleman had really created them instead of lifting them 
bodily from Léonard, the original French piece, whose author, if any- 
body, has the only right to complain that he -has been both reproduced 
and produced to an indefinite point. 















tradition Bill to one year is a wise step. 
One of the things that they do not 
‘manage much better’’ in France than 
here—which in fact they don’t even 
manage as well—is the combination of 
something like justice and fairness with 
the administration of law. While a man 
can be tried and condemned in his absence, 
and the judge is practically engaged for 
the prosecution—as long as the magis- 
trates are the mere agents of the ruling 
powers, France cannot hope to obtain the 


ee 
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consent of an English parliament to her 
demand that ‘a French warrant shall 
run in Middlesex, and that a French con- 
viction shall be held to authorise the sur- 
render of a refugee by England. Sucha 
demand the House has very properly 
refused flatly to accede to, but a consola- 
tory Bill, granting as much as possible, 
has been brought forward, and would have 
passetl permanently but for the vigilance 
of a few members who are impressed with 
a notion that the fault of the French, like 
that df the Dutch— 


** Is giving too little 
And asking too much.’”’ 


Wrat is the use of Royal Commissions 
and Parliamentary Committees to inquire 
into capital punishment, when such a 
disgraceful scene as that which took place 
the other day at Stafford remains pos- 
sible ? I have always thought that the 
chief doubt on the question was whether 
some better punishment, for one sort of 
murder, could not be discovered than 
another. ‘There can be no question surely 
whether the legal murder should be 
simply a putting to death, or a long and 
agonising system of torture. That at 

present all executions are little more than the latter there is ample 
evidence. A deep drop, a long rope, and a slack noose are indispens- 
able for immediate death. The present system is to suffocate, and 
describe the horrors of strangulation as ‘muscular contraction.” 
Anyone who has witnessed an execution, as I have, knows better than 
to accept this penny-a-line plaster for the ulcer, for it is impossible to 
forget the throcs—which are the struggles of desperation and death, 
and not unconscious twitchings. ‘his is very ghastly, perhaps—but 
no one can read the account of the recent execution at Stafford with- 
out feeling that he must speak out his shame and disgust. 
Tur Post-office is getting into hot water—and not without reason. 
The efficiency of the Department is greatly over-rated Considering 
what a paying speculation it is, it should do much more for the public 
—and would too, if it were a private adventure. ‘lhe non-delivery of 
letters on Sunday in deference to bigotry and fanaticism is a serious 
evil, and the insufficiency of postal arrangement in the suburbs is a 
grave inconvenience. Few Londoners live in London proper now: 
they have villas within half-an-hour’s-rail of town, and the posts at 
about that radius round the Metropolis are not half so frequent or so 
convenient as those at places hundreds of miles from London. No 
wonder that men of business, who cannot always keep their business 
within the hours they spend in the city, complain! And the remedy 
would be easy. Let the Post-office come to an agreement with the 
Railway Companies, by which the latter should be empowered to 
issue—say a twopenny stamp even, which should ensure the carriage 
of any letter bearing it up to town by the last train, to be posted by 
the guard in a London pillar-box—by which means its delivery in the 
Motropolitan districts the first thing in the morning would be attained. 
The book-post, which was supposed to be designed for. the special 
benefit of literary men in the habit of sending MSS., is utterly useless, 
owing to the almost invariable custom of local postmasters to avail 
themselves of the twenty-four hours’ delay allowed by regulation. 
Then, again, the combination of post-offices, money-order offices, and 
savings’ banks with ordinary shops is most- inconvenient in a busy 
place like the City. The postmaster is engaged in weighing outa 








































I HAVE received Routledge’s Popular Guide to London, an excellent 


shilling handbook, with useful and clear cuts of all the principal 
sights, and very reasonable in its price—one shilling. It is full of 
amusing information without being too bulky, and its arrangement is 
clear and intelligible, so that altogether it will be a handy book for 
the country cousins who “ excurse”’ to London about this time. 


I went the other evening to the Crystal Palace to see the fireworks 


—and enjoyed the sight greatly. The rockets and “ picces”’ were 
very fine, but they were not the things that attracted me—it was the 
lighting-up of the fountains with various fires, which is simply a mag- 
nificent effect, and one I should recommend every ene to sce. ! 
most gorgeous transformation scene that Brvertey ever dreamed of is 
nota patch on it. There wasa large gathering of shilling folk, witha 
large sprinkling of the “ venal, ignorant, and drunken,” who behaved 
admirably, and were especially noticeable for sobriety aud intelli 


gence, 





EPIGRAMS. 


By a Merropornrran Marri. 





1.—Paralysis. 
So, Sniper, who was won't to preach 
The use of loading by the breech, 
To whom our Enfields owe conversion, 
Is ill—see papers, whose assertion, 
Amounts to this—to put it plain— 
‘Paralysis, and of the brain, 
Brought on by worry and anxiety 
Due to delays and contrariety 
Of stubborn Governmental Boards!” 
Inventors! toilers sans rewards, 
How true this is I need not mention— 
You know that the official mind 
Seems always thoroughly inclined 
For paralyzing all invention! 





2.—A Possible Operation. 
Tur Kine or Prvssra, now victorious, 
Has been a little too vainglorious, 
When France in interests of peace 
Would interpose and bid him cease, 
His Majesty some temper shows off, 
And rudely snaps the Empznon’s nose off. 
Though now is borne his speech sarcastic— 
He'll find anon that Emperor Nap. 
Will try to cure his wound, mayhap, 
An operation Rhine-oplastic! 





3.—On Ministries. 


Poor human nature! Since the Curse 

It seems compelled to be perverse. e 
Why statesmen—and it seems their mission ! 
Make Governments—out of opposition ! 





A Classical Con. 
(Dedicated to the Oxford Examiners) 
Wuy does Vine. ceaso to be a man at the opening of the first 


pound of tea, or making up @ prescription, and the customers who want | Georgic? Because in singing of the fruits of earth he becomes a 
to do business with the Post-oflice hgve to give way to those who are | vegetable Maxo. 
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NICHOLAS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


GLEN HOOLACHANACHAN, 

My pEAR YOUNG Frrenp,—In the Prophet’s last communication 
than which I am sure a more humorous production, it told you not to 
mind where he was nor to trouble yourself about his address; but he 
do not now seek to mislead you, Sir, nor yet to keep you in the dark. 
He tells you frankly where he is, namely in the land of brown Hearn 
and shaggy Woops, who I suppose were both eminent natives of 
Caledonia, or else a baronet such as Sir Water Seort Was would 
not have so prominently alluded to them in his “ Lay of the Last 
Marmion,” though I must say the last time as I saw Mx. Woops, he 
being a namesake of Nicnotas, it would be a gross exaggeration to 
say as he was shaggy. 

One of the reasons, my friend, why the old man do not mind giving 

ou his address is that there is no regular post-office near the Glen, 
nor for miles and miles; and as he took the precaution before leaving 
Lendon to draw his salary for three weeks in udvance, I do not so 
much mind your not writing to me until that period have expired. 
DonaLp will take this, on a pony, to the nearest village, the name of 
which, Sir, I have unfortunately forgotten of it, but it ends with a 
+h.’ Hoping you will not think the information vague, than whom 


porhere. * * * * 


What I like about Highland sceneries is that after climbing about 
them, it is very nice to lie down on the flat of your Prophet's back, 
and have a weed and a nip, not meaning a tuft of heather and a near- 
wig, but a Havannah cigar and some whisky, the best of it being 
that in this climate you can take any quantity of it, Sir, with impunity 
—perfect impunity, which I have now been doing so! It sets one 
a-thinking, Sir, of a nobler age, when the old gentry of Caledonia (as 
it might be Nicuo.as) rose in arms at the head of their kilted clans- 
men for the young Cutvy-Lean, so called, though I don’t know why, 
he never having been so rude as to do so to Miss Baveman, which her 
father would not let him, besides his haviny been before her period. 
The best of it being that in this quantity, Sir, you can tuke any climate 
with impunity. 

* 



























































FONS BURTONENSIS. 


To thee, O fountain! far more fair 
ry ‘ l ; . r . 
Than that the great Venusian praised, 
As clearer than the crystal rare, 
_ My song of admiration’s raised. 
For never yet from Sabine mount, 
Did such a pleasant streamlet come, 
‘ As that which issues from the fount 
Se Se ae a 
Of Bass, within its Burton home. 


The glory of a sunsct sky 
Is with me in its amber gleam, 
And as the glittering bubbles dio, 
Dissolved into the toamy cream 
ay 7 = nn 
That crowns the goblet ; all that life 
Can give to charm me toiling heie 
. . . ,? ’ 
Amid this weary worldly strife, 
Is with me, in that glass of beer. 


I may have sung in other days 
Gay stanzas, glorifying wine, 
And even now I dare to praise 
Dry sherry, when in state L dine. 
I like my claret and my port— 
And make the bottle nimbly pass, 
Yet at the morningtide resort, 
Again with rapture to my Bass! 


When boating—working at the our, 
As hard as galley-slave of old, 
"Tis pleasant when I come on shore, 
To drain the tankard’s seething gold. 
Or wken at cricket comrades greet 
A well-played innings with a cheer, 
Their praise is pleasant, but more sweet, 
The tumbler that they till with beer. 


* * * * 


What you say, Evan, about my wearing of a kilt as ridicolas—per- 
fectly ridicolas. There was a time:—well it have gone by, it have 
long gone by, Evan, and at his present period, Sir, would be positively 
indecent, by Jove! not to mention corpulence nor rheumutism. 
Picturesque it may be, nor will Nicnoxas deny so; but a proper dress 
for a man who is getting on in the whale it is ~ot, nor could ever have 
been so, and as for what you say about Georce the Fourrn, I despise 
such a Hanoverian upstart, and would have fought you, or a better 

‘man than you, Evan, a few years earlier, but I am now too elderly. 
Though in perfect health, thanks be, which I attribute to early hours, 
regular habits, abundant excercise, and the quantity of impunity in this 
climate— perfect impunity. 

* + 


I’ve read the poets of our land, 
Who sing of beauty and of love, 
Who rave about a dimpled hand, 
And write sweet sonnets to a glove, 
But sweeter far than maiden’s kiss, 
And fairer far than Jouvin’s best, 
Is one red-labelled quart I wis, 
With Bass’s well-known mark imprest. 





The yellow hand that Atisorp rears, 
ILis cognizance on wood or glass 
I honour; but more fair appears 
The scarlet pyramid of Bass. 
And never yet on blazon’d shield, 
Borne proudly by some stalwart knizht, 
Was nobler emblem ta’en a-field 
‘To shine amid the thickest fight. 


* * * 


Iam glad he have goneaway. These Highland Keepers, somchow, 
look down upon every one who is not connected with the territorial 
aristocracy ; and although Nicuoras have met the Duke of SuTHEr- 
LAND on a fire-engine, and the Duxr of Hamiiton on the turf, yet the 
man evidently did not believe me when I said so, and if you miss a 
solitary grouse, the old man’s shooting not being equal to what it was, 
he goes away and laughs, and pretends it’s one of the younger gillies, 
he being enabled to do so—that’s the best of it!—with perfect im- 
punity by the nature of the climate. Nor is Nicwovas at all sure, but 
what he wil/ have another—thank you, Evan, Iam glad you have 
come back, 
* * * * 
There ain’t a better fellow in all Great Britain than the Editor, than 
whom—but still a man likes to have the sense of freedom now and 
then, to lie down upon your back and admire the sceneries, and 
indulge in similar athletic sports; whilst the best of it all is the perfect 
impunity with which the climate is of such a nature; and so here 1s 
the Editor's health, and many of them, and “ Our Siall’s,” than whom 
@ more rolling old gunboat, and here is yours, Henry, and I am glad, 
SyaRter, you have got back to town, and wish he had seen you before 
he left, and Mrs. Brown knows my feelings, which are those of 
-Tespect adapted to our mutual period, and all the young poets, and all 
the artises; and here goes one to Jupp and GLass, NICHOLAS very 
often being late with his copy, and the best of it is that, owing to the 
nature of the climate, he can do so with perfect impunity. 


And years may come and years may go, 

And fortune change as fortune will, 
And may my Burton fountain flow, 

In shade and sunshine clearly still. 
And till life’s night is closing grey, 

My heart shall even hold most dear 
The liquor that I sing to-day, 

My childhood's tricund! ny Bass’s beer! 


+ 











Parliamentary Notes. 


On the re-opening of Parliament Mr. Wuatiey will more for a 
return of the number of Roman candles burnt at a display of fire- 
works at the Crystal Palace. 

The M. P. for Peterborough intends asking for an inquiry into the 
constitution of the Adelphi Company, which he sus) c's of tendencies 
to Romer. 

The distinguished representative of a northcra cathedral town, who 
is one of the best singers in the House of Commons, Is to liter du 12 & 
bill for the suppression of the Royal Geographical Society, which he 
asserts encourages an inclination to roam in foreign lands. 
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Botanical Mems. 
Wury is a strawberry like a cabbage-leaf cigar ? Because it is not 
a genuine ‘* Bacca.”’ 
Why is Zhe Morning Star like a cotyledon ? 
development of the ‘‘ Radicle. a 
Why is opium like a truthful father. 





NICHOLAS. 


P.S. 2.—How about a noble game? Have you received, Sir, the 
manuscript he sent you some time ago containing his History of 
Kyurr & Sprit? If so, it would have been only civil to say so. 
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Tae Ministry we von’? wish To Go ovr.—The ministry of t Bocause it is Papa-voraceous. 


women of England in the Hospitals. 
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A HOUSE TO LET. 


Party with order to view :—‘* CAN YOU TELL ME WHY THE LAST TENANT LEFT?” 


THAT THERE YERY ROOM.” 


A VOICE FROM TRAFALGAR SQUARE.* 


Srr Epwr L., ahoy! 

I hear with joy 
That two of my four lions have been cast 

At last! 
Avast: 
Never you mind what land-lubbers may say, 
But bring your lions to their bearings, pray ! 
or I, egad, 

Shall be uncommon glad 
To see them there. By Jove, it was too bad 
To have to stand upon this column here 
Waiting and wondering, year after year, 
And watching for the lions to appear. 

Why, bless my eyes—avast! 

There I’m a bit too fast— 
I’ve only one—-the other one’s a patch. 

However, right or wrong, 

High o’er the throng, 

I’ve stood up here so long, 
And strained my single eye a glimpse to catch 
Of those long promised lions—all in vain 

I well might strain 
For not a single glimpse of nose or tail, or 
Ear could I catch. Then pity a poor sailor 

Sent up aloft, 

Who’s looked around so oft, 

. And being land-locked, surely may complain 
~ That he can’t get a glimpse—e’en of a distant mane! 








* Originally a eolumn, but eut down.—Eb. 
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Ah! Would you? 

A CORRESPONDENT, who wishes to learn the meaning of the Xylo- 
phone that figures at Mr. Me.ion’s concerts, is informed that it isa 
wood-be musical instrument, but was not invented by Mr. Woop1rn. 
It is of a plaintive nature, and admirably suited for such airs as 
Moorz’s “‘ exylopherin.”’ 





An Advertisement. 

As, fortunately (with all deference to the author of “‘ By the Way,” 
in the Knglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, who seems to regret that 
English journalists are so unfettered), we have no censor of the press, 
our newspapers ought to be careful not to abuse their privileges, and 
should be especially careful to exclude mischievous and immoral 
advertisements. ‘The following, clipt from a contemporary bearing 
date August 11, is submitted to the Medical Society :— 
pees (Medical) to be DISPOSED OF, a bargain.—Address, or eall, etc., 

ete. 


This open disposal of a license to murder ought not to be allowed to 
pass. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 


We understand that a great deal of capital is still ‘ locked-up.” 
This might be expected, considering how frequently money has been 
“tight”’ of late. 





VELUTI IN SPECULUM. 


To a mirror the wires of the battery pass is 
Their message—and hence we read ‘‘ Canninc to Glass. 





A Vitz 'ux!—Why is a fiddle like an inferior hotel? Because it’s 


| a vile inn. 
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Party in charge :—“ Lert? Lor, PoOR DEAR MAN, HE DIDN’T LEAVE. LIVED HERE TILL THE WERRY LAST, AND HANGED HISSELF IN - 
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to whitewash them; butit ain't pleasant to the feelin’s, and all of a - 
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9 be well off if he 








“yrs, BROWN ON THE BOARD OF HELLS, 
e was a-readin’ the paper and says to me, “ As the Board 
realth was a-whitewashin’ everybody.” I says, “‘ And very proper 
of only they'll never make me believe as whitewash ’]] bring ’ealth 
| oer all the boards in the world was to say so.”’ ; 
| ‘ Brown he says, ‘What would you do ?’’ ‘i Why,’ I says, “I'd 
‘eve a Board for to prevent them builders a-runnin’ up them lath and 
let houses, with a brick and a half, and on the ground with no 
foundations, a8 is damp as cellars with pools of slush all round em, 
| "i the drains pison, and nothin’ decent about ’em as isn’t no more fit 
fr four or five families to live in than pig-styes as is pallises to them, 
| and human ois, together as is downright shameful — 

tet alone the dirt an a. 4 
| rents as they pays too 1s downright robbery—and can’t gct a 
| aie half-a-crown a-week, and that a kitchen; and not ail the 
| whitewash as was ever put on would make such places sweet and 
| gholesome, with no water laid on—and as to drains, they’re pison! 

But when you comes to think it well ovey, I don’t sce as there is a 
| eure, for every one will get a et as he - out of his property, as 
| ishuman natur’ to grasp at all and brings a deal of misery. Certainly 
| Tdo think as that ’Merican gent as give the money for to build dues 
for poor people did just what the Board of Health did oucht to 
iO Pwsveats would no doubt do th innit if any 
and QuzeN WICTORIA wou \ € same in a minnit if any 
one was just to mention it; only of course she can’t think of ores 
ing, though a-feelin’ ’art, * she showed in sendin’ them thousands 
the other day for them as is down with the cholera; and what with 
oe thing and another, I dare say never has her hand out of her 
as the sayin’ is. 

As toa deal as they says about sickness it’s very truc, but law bless 
you the poor is so put out of their ways in illness as they don’t do 
nothin’. They ain’t got no time, and they ain’t got no money, and 
that’s all about it. Whatever's a poor woman to do as must stand at 
the wash-tub all day, and goes out by five in the mornin’, a-leavin’ a 
child ailin’, may be, and ‘ll find it at death’s door by dinner time. It’s 
eae somehow or other, and won’t be got right in a hurry for all 

élr boards. 

A lady come a-talkin’ very fine to me the other day, a-sayin’ as all | 
diseases was dirt and neglect ; and she'd read a book as another lady | 
wrote as went out to nuss them soldiers in the Crimean wars: and | 
_ as as re be no measles, nor scarlet fevers if rooms was | 

’ well aired and clean. 

says, “She may be a very good lady, but she don’t know nothin’ | 
“She maj ry y nothin’ | 

abut nussin’, nor illness, to talk that rubbish; as measles is what 
might harpen to the king upon his throne.” | 

Why, for to hear people talk, you'd think as it was somethin’ | 


Brown h 


j 


wonderful for anyone to die, and did ought to be prevented with a | 
Board of Health. But that's all my eye; though they might doa deal, | 
them boards, to. make things better. Let them look arter them as lets | 
the ’onses, and not ’ave more than three or four in a room; and sec as | 
the men gets better wages, and send them idle, drunken wagabones of 
men and women to prison, and take care of the children. 
Don't let them workliouse people be so ‘ard on them as is decent 
and wants a little out-door relief; and see as the butchers don’t sell 
"meg ataawful high price; and then look into the milkman’s | 
& as often sells downright filth ; and see as them tradesmen don’t 
in weights and measures as well as in what they sclls, and then 


Prabe You might have better ’ealth, and somethin’ for to thank the 


But it's all very fine for them to come a-swellin’ about like, as big 
f, as the sayin’ is; and turnin’ poor crecters out of their | 
all their bits of furniture in the middle of the open court | 


00, because them guardians is afraid as the cholera will spread | 
them, as did ought to do something more than whitewash. A 
they care about the health of the poor if they wasn't afraid | 
things theirselves. Not as I speaks of all them as is well 
or there’s thousands as gives away thvir money willin’; but what 


sure them poor-rates eats us up in our parish, and then in the | 
> wey re quite a trifle; but, law, it ain’t no use me a-talkin’; but 

8 make me wild for to hear the things as is done and the moncy , 
, "pent all for nothin’. I'm pretty sure as every poor man ought 
rob got his fair s!iare of them poor-rates in some parishes. 
goére s beautiful charities as them as is dead and gone left for the 





Dou: but who as ’em now? Why I remember well near where I was 


up there was a ’ospital, or a alms ‘ouse, or somethin’ as was | 
fo \ Id times by them Romans as once ’ad the place, there was a 
4. 1oF old men and women and boys and gals. But, law bless you! 

a8 ad the most of the money was that grand they did used to 


Qui vt mm turn for to come and live in the place six weeks at a time. 










adiés and gentlemen, bless you, though only paupers did ought | 
mee when they let any one into the poor part they did it | 
M0 a favour; whereas it was the poor man’s rights as them | 


| up with me, a-tellin’ me a tale 


Td fa with is that things didn't ought to be allowed to get so bad. | looks to that they’ll be doin’ good.” 





wants lookin’ into, an F ty of 
the in into, and they’d soon ’aye plenty of money tor to help 
-m ag was realiy poor; and them as can work a 1 won't, 1 it 

Sicicent : Si wee UeK ARG Won t, War e 
ie s the place for them inmy Opinion, as | save “he cthe: J » 

roman as WwW: ‘ -s 7 . , ; oe te : " “J Vv © we ~ Aun ¢ ‘ °? 

c is a-seilin’ lavender, and through mo a-walkin’ sluw kep’ 
’ Cy as was enough to make a stone blee 
; Was a-goin to give her a trifle when a c — 
t 7 arsh as made her slink away. 
says, ** You didn’ 
strivin’ for a bit eae oD ys x a en a 
é ad. € says, “ foor woman! why she’s ricl 
enough h acaie da id a. ee ceo 
0 ota be drunk every night, and is one of the wilest characters out.” 
hy ever don’t they punish her?” Says I. He says, ‘‘ She's been 
- . . e i ’ ms iy Im 
— oe re tired of sendin’ her; and then she gammons the 
adies as sets her up in things to sell: she’ mright 
ell; and she’s a downrig 
eben” g ; shes a downright 
] ’ 9, vs : > 7 <a : > 
t's *al : to believe as all them poor is imposters; but certainly them 
as ee t e streets is no good, I’m certain. , 

' . a ve busy now a-shuttin’ up pumps; but wherever is the 
poor to get a drop of water? and as to openin’ fountains as may be 
very good, I wish as they was laid on witha good lot of double stout 
ted and then ; no doubt them as lives out in the country wild like 
ii lots of wittles can get on with water; but never in a crowded up 
place as makes you feel faint, let alone hard work as is exhaustin’. 

Somethin did ought to be done about the price of meat. Why ever 
don’t they give away meat tickets now, as would help a workin’ man 
to his bit of steak at a moderate price ? for I don't hold with makin’ 
it all charity, as is givin’ a man what he’s willin’ to work for, so let 
him pay part, if butchers can’t afford to sell under, but I’m sure to 
have to pay a penny a mouthful as you're doin’ now is ruin; and as 

. , . . . 
to that cattle plague, it’s my opinion as it’s made fortunes for many. 

It’s all very fine to say to poor people you must live well, as the 
doctor did to poor Mrs. Exis, as went to the dispensary for them 
awful pains in the head as was drivin’ her mad, and a-tryin’ to sup- 
port a sick ’usband and five with her needle. 

I says, ‘‘ Rubbish! he'd better order you change of hair and carriage 


ridin’.”” Not as he could help her, as is generally remarkable kind 


| Cthers was a-catin’ . | | 
a ve “Callin Pp’ Q 409 . 
| up, and there’s loads cf such thirgs, no doubt, as | 


policeman come up and spoke 


| them doctors, I will say; but he knows very well as all as she wants 


is about five shillings a day and can earn ninepence and find her own 
threads and needles. When I sees them fine dresses up in the shop 
windows and knows as the price for work is that low I often wonders 
where the profit goes to, though in course when you come to think of 
it the party as keeps the shop must live, and elegant too; for there 
was a linendraper as had a place a little way out of town as I know, 
with carriages and saddle ’orses, and I’m sure his daughters was 
duchesses to look at, and his sons was that elegant a-drivin’ pheatons 
and that swell, with their good ladies in silks and satins, and never 
doin’ a hand’s turn and ashamed of the shop, and as to goin’ behind the 
counter, they’d as soon think of runnin’ behind a cab. 

I ain’t no patience with such rubbish, and that’s why they grinds 
down them as works, because they ain’t satisfied without them profits 
as ll make ’em hold up their ’eads like lords and ladies—a-imitatin’ 
their betters in them things as their betters hadn't ought to do. 

Give a man or a woman a fair price fur what they does, and then if 
they complains, why don’t pay no attention to ’’em; but nobody can’t 
live on half-a-crown a day with a family—not in London. And then 
to say as tea and sugar is cheap; why whatever good is there in that? 
I do believe as that teapot is downright ruin to many; it’s all very 
well for a old woman as is passed everythin’ for to set adrenchin’ her- 
self on tea with a red herrin’, as won’t eat harf-a-quarten of bread in a 
week; but no one can’t do a ‘ard day’s work on that, and leads to 
many a-takin’ a drop of sperrits too frequent, as is sure to end bad. 

I’m sure as there's many a one as would ’ave been decent and 
honest, but for poverty as lowers any one down to nothin’ and don't 


| feel no pride as would keep a-many from beggin’, as when once took 


to isnever got over with them deceits as is downright degradin’. | 
Then when spoke to they says, “ However can we get a livin as 

work won’t keep life and soul together, in a manner of speakin’, at 

them wages as is starvation prices.” So I says, “ W hen them bvards 


n’ away like a steam-engine, 


But, law bless you, Brown was a-snor1 am 
y opinions, and 


so it wasn't no use me a-sayin’ no more; but them’s m 
will be to my dyin’ day. 
——O— 





Complicated. 
By our Nortu Briton. 
sed to allow a 


ik ople fu 
Wuy were the Grecks like the Scotch people who re all 
young lady to look out of window on a Sunday ? Because they'd no 


let her see! 








LE FOLLET. : 
, } ave 
Bonnets have become so small that they have conged to 
crowns; threepenny-pieces being found quite large enough. 
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THE STREETS OF THE WORLD. 


No. 7031.—Rezcent Srreer. 


As I stood in the middle of a crossing in the Nevskoi Perspectif— 
utterly heedless of the warning cry of the bearded mowik who was 

| lashing his scrambling wild little nag straight at me, after the fashion 
of such—I said to myself, ‘‘ Well, I always did like it!” And I was 
not thinking of the Broadway, New York, or the Puerta del Sol, 
Madrid, or the Strada di Toledo, Naples, or any other of the magnifi- 
cent thoroughfares which I, multum jaetatus in alte, have set eyes on 
in various quarters of the globe. Ich habe geleibt und geleibet is a pretty 
German sentiment, but the Briton says, “‘I have lived and been sea- 
sick”’ not love-sick, for he is a confirmed traveller, the veritable hero 
of t old Lurner’s Book of Vagabonds. Now if I am British in 
nothing else, Iam what my American friends would call a reg’lar 
British cuss in this respect, for I have been most miserably sea-sick in 
most latitudes. But we will let that pass. 

The which, as I said to myself in the Nevskoi, I always did 
like, is t-street. What was worthy old Samve. Jounson about 
when he said, “ Sir, let us take a walk down Fieet-street” ? Who 
would desire to wander among the scenes of his daily torture? Wh), 
that is not an idiot, when he has five minutes’ respite from the rack, 
thumbscrew, iron boot, scavenger’s daughter, and all kinds of music 
(including Italian organ-grinders, and Teutonic juvenile bands), would 
insist on Iiadesinn within view of those implements of discomfort ? 
To me the neighbourhood of Fleet, with its various printing and pub- 
lishing establishments, is but vanity and vexation of spirit, mementos 
of brain-torture, anguish, copy, and disappointment. Lasciate ogni 
sperancza is written up over the — of the gloomy abodes where the 
steam-engines are going up and down night and day seeking whom 
they may devour. | 

o! when I say cheerfully to my companion of the nonce—who 
shall not be you, O, my Hracivs, nor you, O my Srunaivs, “ Sir, let 
us take a k,”’ it will not be through the dark arch of Temple Bar, 
which at one time I had reason to wish left undisturbed, but of which 
now I am willing to witness the removal. We will turn our backs on 
the City gate, whereon my grandmother’s sister's maid—as she hath 
often informed me in my jucunda juventus—beheld the heads of traitors 
shrivelling in the east winds. 





[Avausr 25, 1866. 


Che non ha vista Seviglia non ha vista maraviglia, says the Spaniard of 
the long cloak and the paper cigarito. But who has not seen Regent- 
street has in store a mighty treat, say 1; though like Hamlet I am ill 
at these numbers. I seldom if ever write verse, yet, like the young 
Irish gentleman who was asked if he could play the fiddle, I daresay 1 


could if I tried. Prose or verse, however, I say Regent-street at high 
noon is a place worth seeing. It is a spot that Hocartru would have 
haunted with great delight, making little sketches of passers-by upon 
that thumb nail of his. : 

I have scarcely any need to catalogue the folk you meet, and can 
meet, every day between Waterloo-circus and Regent-circus. There 
is the brave swell, the noble captain, an honest, intrepid, ignorant 
young officer in the Heavies or the Prancers, in a very short coat and 
exiguous nether garments. There is Monsizur Cuoss, who shows so 
little shirt, ogling the d/onde mees, who, he is sure, is dying for him ; 
said blonde mees having no thought in the world beyond bonnets, 
which, taking into eonsideration the present size of those articles, 1s 
not far. ‘Then there is poor raddled Vicz, with tight boots and 
embroidered petticoats. I am astonished Vice should have survived 
the severe and repeated lashings which my virtuous indignation gave 
it when it was triced up to a column in a daily journal. It has, how- 
ever, and I feel humbled to think how vainly I have been in the habit 
of wrestling with wild beasts—better to have taken m shinbone of 
horse quietly at the Regent’s-park-gardens; better—for don’t the 
Parisians eat horse now ? 

What a roar of omnibuses there is, and a barren to and fro of 
cabs! IfI were a believer in metempsychosis, I should expect to find 
the souls of journalists in London cab-horses. They have no choice as 
to where they shall go. Commercial-road or Kensington, Hackney or 
Camberwell, away they must spin, at their so many miles an hour, 
just as the scribe must evolve his leader, on whatever theme chooses 
to get into the chariot of the day, and demand to be taken to its 
destination. If I can ever discover, after the demise of Hircivs or 
Spunarvs, the particular quadruped he is doing penance in, I’ll charter 
his cab from the Brompton Boilers to Mile End-road, and premise the 
driver a shilling for every five minutes under two hours that he does 
it in. - ; 

It was all very well of the burghers to say that “ Nirnberg’s hand 
geht durch alle land,” but through how many lands does the arm of 
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fallow’ 
ders wit 


House. 
X* won 


ow’s face at St. Petersburg, in the Nevskoi; I have rubbed ‘shoul- 
h this tall one who is coming across the street, at the White 


Argos; 


was & fac Quien sabe! 


t, X wonder what he thinks about it. 


the virtuous. . 
Payiuis, the neat-handed, go and bring up a bottle of Burgundy, 


snd ice it, pr’ythee; for X and B. J. and X. Y. Z. have been walking 
But if 
Hires should call, put the bottle in the cheffionier, and bring up 


in Regent-street, and the glass is at eighty in the shade. 


some small beer. 


A LAMENT FOR DEPARTED GREATNESS. 
By yz Barp or Seven Dats. 


Manx ye that wanderer, ’midst the busy crowd, 
' Whose aspect speaks of poverty and cares; 
His hair is grey, his aged frame is bowed 
Beneath the heavy burden that he bears ; 
He isa remnant of a mighty race, 
Who wielded wide dominion long ago; 
But now he has no home—no resting-place, 
He wanders through the streets, and—cries, ‘ Old clo’.”’ 


Observe yon churl, a man of stalwart build, 

His sires, perchance, were Saxon thralls of old, 
Stern, brave, determined vassals, such as filled 

The armies of their thanes and franklins bold ; 
Such men have followed Aurrep to the field, 

Orto Kine Haron vowed each sword and heart; 
But this descendant doth no weapon wield, 

He only—drives a costermonger’s cart! 


See that poor minstrel—there was once a time 
When his progenitors, in mighty Rome, 
Their sword of power stretched from clime to clime, 
The “ Mistress of the World ”’ their central home ; 
Their all-pervading yoke was fetter'd fast 
O’er this our isle (or history speaks false). 
Now Britain reigns, and this poor lone out-cast 
Strays through her strects and—plays the Mabel Valse. 


See yon Teutonic waif? in days of yore 
His Allemanian sires were mighty men, 

Who chased the savage bear, the wolf, and boar 
Through pathless woods now vanished from our ken. 
€ conquerors of the world they set at nought ; 

They fought for liberty—scorned every yoke. 
ow their descendant—melancholy thought !— 
Lives but by—mending windows that are broke. 


Thus we may see, where’er we cast our eyes, 
me poor, lone waifs—some emblems of decay, 

races who once swayed earth’s destinies— 

But all whose glory now has passed away. 

_ Thus I, your bard, who, in old Roman days, 
In tones inspired to classic crowds would speak, 

_ Clad in majestic robes, and crowned with bays, 
Am now—a clerk, at eighteen bob a week! 
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A Byle(s)ious Fit! 





| Peculiar. 
. Gampenens mind their peas; actors mind their cues ; 
ns, instead of minding their “ p’’s and “q 8, very 

attention to their pows and keys. 


* Nore sy Master Prixrer.—The gentleman having exhausted all the capital | 


in the establishment, I am eompelled to use X. 
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| ndon reach, to draw together to its breast here on the R rent-strect 
ent such a gathering of foreign pr. duce, human and otherwise ! | 


der whether the ghost of the First Gentleman of Kurope 
ever revisits the street that is called after him. Duleis reminiscitur 
and if he recalls its appearance in his time, when the Quadrant 
gaaeen Be ; Ich weiss 
yicht, “The King 1s dead! Viva el Ré!”” We have no First Gentle- 
man now, & am happy to think, to outvago decorum and scandalize 


attorney offended at a remark let fall by Justice Bytes at a 
assize at Bristol, to the effect that “a man should avoid the | 
r of an attorney as he would the grave,” asks rather pertinently 

mpertinently) whether, when the Judge was at the bar, it would | 
Heo re been a grave matter for him if attorneys had avoided Ais | 
r 


but church- 
often give | W. G., Clapham-rise ; 


| pave { 2 "es ; 
Fook at the shops—I’rench, German, Italian, aye, and Algerian ! | 
kat the crowd! I met that man in Mexico; [ remember yonder | 
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AN AFFECTING STORY. 


A port by a streamlet's side 
Reclined upon the grass— 

His coat—and eke his vest flung wide 
TAN r 2 . 
For Zephyrs that might pass, 


It was the dewy eve, and sleep 
Upon his eyelids weighed, 

As with a murmur low and deep, 
The stream beside him strayed. 


A tiny gnat with pipinzs shrill 
Was dancing at his ear— 

The poet shook his curls, but still 
The little fly drew near. 


And aye, it hovered o'er the strand, 
And piped so loud and gay— 

And thrice the poet raised his kand 
And brushed the gnat away. 


But drowsiness comes on so fast ! 
The poet’s eyelids close— 
The spell of sleep is o’er him cast, 
He sinks into repose: 
And the little gnat is free at last 
To settle on his nose. 
Sg eeeennnenresetnediencensssnantaneeeees 
Patronising ! 

Tue Times, in speaking of the discovery of the Wigan murderer 
gays :— 

“Tt is well that it should now and then appear as though some invisible avencer 
more powerful and far-seeing than any human authority, had asserted his awfu 
and inevitable control.’ 

It is quite refteshing to see the leading journal is so condescending 
as to pat Providence on the back in this way! 


The Streets of London and the Pipes of Paris. 


Tue old story about London streets being paved with gold is eom- 
pletely snuffed out by a theory brought forward by M. Cuancovurtuis, 
in a memoir, presented to the French Academy of Science, on the pro- 
duction of diamonds in nature. He states thas diamonds result from 
the incomplete oxidation of sulphuretted hydrogen, and declares that 
it is possible that the gas-pipes of Paris may contain such artificial 
diamonds in abundance. Ifthis be so, the gas companies in some dis- 
tricts of London will be perfect Golcondas—for to judge from the smell 
and colour of their gas there is abundance of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in it. 


Answers to Correspondents: 


Dot.—The joke’s so old it’s in its Dot-age too! 
R. ARTHUR Dry is R-urthur too dry. 
‘‘Oup Boor” sends usa joke, which also reaches us from A. S. A. 


this a pair of ‘old boots ’’ or a coincidence. . 
A BAKER, who clearly wishes to advertise his rolls, must supply himself 


with puffs—we shan’'t. 

R. C., Liverpool, who “won't be disappointed if we send him five 
pounds,”’ would like to go into the country but can t, as his drafts are not 
honoured by the banks. Of course not—the braes are more in his line, 

H. H. Pyke.—We don’t see your point. 

VaTEs.—The ode is ode-ious. You can’t write verse in prose—it must 


have rhyme and metre, yours has quite the reverse. __ 
AERONAUGHTY.—“ Lines to a Balloon’’ must be written in gas-metre, 


the measure is so original. 


L. M. Will “N. O.” P. Q.? 
X. Q. was afraid we should meet him with an old joke about X.Q.ces— 


he need not fear (“‘X.Q.T. corde metum,’’ as OvID says)—but he’s too 
long-winded for us. ’ 

W. H. W., Buckingham-gate.—Sketches and MSS., when accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope, are always returned if not accepted. 

FEUILLETONISTE.—See our back numbers. 

C., Margate.—The notion is good, but the working-out is defective. _ 

T. O.’s offer of several hundred lines, of which a sample is enclosed, is 
gratefully declined. By the way, “clamour’’ and “reclaim her’’ do not 
rhyme, nor do “ palace’’ and * galleys.” 

Declined with thanks—H. F. N., Islington; J. R., Westmoreland-street ; 
H. N., Kew; H. L.; F. M. B., Cardiff; G. L., Exeter; W. _D. C., 
Customs; H. N., Rochester; R. C.; W. G.G., Edinburgh; S. W. R.; 
W. A., Camden-town ; H. R. A., Norwich; G. M., 
Holloway; W. H., Essex; G. S. H., St. Helen’s; Mr. K., Ssverpes's 
Chingachgook; F. von S., LincoJnshire; R. P.; G. L., Glasgow; J. F., 
Glasgow; J. B. N.; , Liskeard; Skeiner; R. K., Mayo; G. W. McG., 
Plymouth; P. W., Hammerrmith; A. G. T., Southampton. 
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-FROM OUR STALL. 


Tue Astley's version of Lady Audley’s Secret is all incidental music. 
George Tallboys is bundled into the well to a chromatic descent. 
Luke Marks is accompanied in every action of his ill-spent career by a 
tremolando that resembles the voice of Conscience practising a shake. 
Robert Audley carries his friend’s hat about the garden to slow music 
(arpeggiando dolce), and My Lady cannot even wink without a chord of 
appalling significance, either perfect or equivocal. Does My Lady 
lose a little red sock? A minor chord accompanies the bereavement. 
Is My Lady uneasy in her wicked mind? A chord of the fourth and 
seventh announces the fact, and remains unresolved for at least five 
minutes. If Joun Parry had arranged the music it could scarcely be 
more beautifully descriptive. The scenery is next in interest, and a 
view of the Lime Tree Walk brought the house down, and the artist 
forward; another scene, the drawing-roomeat Audley Court, was 
hardly less effective. The acting of Miss Sopurs Youna was very 
graceful in the earlier scenes, very impassioned in the later ones; but 
the lady speaks with a somewhat unpleasant accent which we could 


mot help thinking affected. It reminded us of Miss Menken; and 


we would rather*not be reminded of Miss Mgnxen, 


age Mr. 
Rypgr did his best in a part unworthy of him; and Mr. Jorpan, 


‘though a little heavy and sentimental for Robert Audley, managed 


his principal scene with considerable force. With Mr. Srxcratr, who 
disappears early (vid the well) to turn up again late, we have only one 
‘fault to find; why on earth does he forget his hat and give Robert 
Audley the trouble of taking it about for him ? 

A new ballet, The Nymph of the Wood, has been brought out at the 
Olympic: Witha good scene, and the dancing of the four Misszs 
Moxoan, it is very effective. The plot is not complicated; a young 
gentleman of about fifteen, crosses a wood on his way to school. Two 
voung ladies propose to him, but he implies by his aetions that he 
never could be happy with a girl who wore scarlet trimmings upon her 





APPALLING DOMESTIC EPISODE. 


How shocking of that forgetful Edwin never to tell his Popsy that his two maiden aunts were coming to dinner,—and during that awful hot weather, 
too, when there was nothing in the house but @ bottle of claret and a lump of ice. 


[Aucusr 25, 1866. 
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promiscuous; she has wo scarlet trimmings upon her dress. ‘The 
young gentleman marries her instead of going to school, and they live 
happy ever after. 


PEGASUS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue demonstrations of delight exhibited in the Reporters’ Gallery 
when there is a “count out,” and its occupants get a holiday for the 
evening, seem to have suggested to a silent member the following 
stanzas. At any rate, they were found under his seat after a recent 
*‘count,’’ in company with the new shilling edition of ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
with which he appears to have beguiled the dreary leisure imposed by 
the debate :— 

The wanderer, finding his first love still true, 
The cabman, with a greenhorn for his fare, 
The drunkard, with too much of mountain dew, 

The lady, who to gold has dyed her hair, 
The Christian, who has over-reached a Jew, 
The tigress, with a young child in her lair, 
Feel rapture—but this stanza is a bother, 
So if it please you I'll begin another. 


The tradesman, paid some hope-abandoned bill, 

A fond young mother, with her first-born child, 
The shop-lifter, who carries off the till, 

The coalheaver, when Mary “ draws it mild,” 
The eh making fun of Stuart Mi11, 

The Yankee, when he “ guesses you are riled,” 
Feel bliss, but not to such true bliss have mounted 
As the reporter when the House is counted. 





A VERY PROPER REMARK. 
‘¢ So it seems,”’ as the young lady observed to the sewing machine 


dress. Shortly afterwards a third lady comes upon the scene, quite | when she put the work before it. 


juuuen; Prated vy JUDD & GLASS, Phenix Works, St. Andrew's 


Hili, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (fer the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
80, Fleet-street, E.C.—Saturday, August 25, 1866. 
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A PET LAMB. 


Master Gusher :—“‘Ou, MA, WOULDN’T HE MAKE 8TUNNING CH 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
Not sy C. D*cx*ns, Esa. 


| PI wap been spending Sunday with my maternal uncle, Avevstus 
Janzs, Esq., late alderman of the city of London, well known on the 
Stock Exchange, at his charming villa at Kingston-upon-Thames. I 
was & young man, having, in point of fact, but just made my first 
start in life, with a salary of one hundred pounds, paid quarterly, in 
the great commercial house of Hoac, Joacz, Moaa, and Co. My 
| @xpectations, however, were high; in truth, very high, since they 
Were situated on the topmost pinnacle of a chdteau in the clouds. — 
My dear uncle was as rich as a peer, and as kind asa Christian. 
My very dear uncle had regarded me with a kindly eye ever since the 
earlicst days of my infancy. Bless him! He was, too, of an. apoplectic 
cy, and, his physicians said, might die at any time. It was 
terrible to think of; but, should the dire event happen, I knew well 
Mt excessive grief was unmanly. My uncle had made his last will 
and testament : I had reason to believe that I was not forgotten in it. 
Bless him! Bless it! 
_, Meanwhile I received, as I have stated, one hundred pounds ster- 
ling per annum ; and it was one of my eccentricities to live at the rate 
of thrice that sum. Will the intelligent reader guess that I was in 
Want of funds for the present, as well as of a provision for the future ? 
Years had passed since I had last seen my beloved uncle ;_ and the 
that we had spent together were such as only two loving rela- 
could have spent. 
But the dearest cannot for ever 
! e had at length arrived. 
Ws announced to be in readiness. 
Tetire suddenly to his study; I could 
ailver, and the rustling of bank notes. 
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be together; and the moment for 
A few moments after, my cab 
I had observed the dear old man 


My good, kind relative accom- 


‘Panied me to the hall door. 
0BBY,” he said, his benevolent old face radi 
ined ‘I take an interest in you—I wish yo 


ant with smiles and 
u God-speed ; I am 
at all times the 


give you” (dear uncle! I knew he would!) “ “ T will do for 


Ican.’’ (That all? I mentally ejaculated.) 
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perceive the clinking of gold and | 


EPIGRAMS. 


By a Merrorouitran Marttat. 
4 


Vi / / 





1.—Whitewashed Debtors. 


Wuew Cholera stalks abroad at noon, 
And slays its scores a day, how soon 
Do Scribe and Pharisee awake 

And prompt remedial measures take 
To help the needy and the poor— 

Lest sickness spread to their own door! 
With brush and whitewash freely plied, 
They give the dens a clean outside, 
But dirt, want, poverty, and sin 

Are left untouched, unseen, within! 

If e’er parochial conscience stirs, 





— == 3 Both Scribe and Pharisee must feel 


Their lime-washed monuments of zeal 
Are only whited sepulchres. 





2.—Offenbach in England. 


So, he’s to come to Leicester-square, 
Who wrote the Orphée aux Enfers ! 
So he’s to write (thus rumours tell) 
An opera,—and conduct as well, 
At the Alhambra—not of Spain. 
Well, if he once should cross the seas, 
We prophesy that, should he please, 
He will be often back again ! 





Ww 
\\ 
| 3.—An Imperial P’int. 

ConcERNING OC, said A to LC, 

That “ Drunk as any king was he.’’ 

** Drunk as a king!” said B to A, 

“Drunk as an Emperor, rather say !”’ 

“ To such a figure why invite us?’’ 

Asked A, “ Unless the purple goes 

Towards tinging the imperial nose ?— 
ome | What emperor?” Said B., “ Why, Titvs!” 





you everything in my power. Accept—accept,”’ said the good old man— 
(At this juncture I could tell, from the expression which passed over 
his generous countenance, that he was suffering from great emotion.) 
“ Accept,”’ he said—but at this moment he thrust his hands into one 
of his capacious pockets—‘‘an old man’s gift.” (Ah! yes, it was 
coming; I could hear the crackling of the crisp, new, beautiful bank- 
notes). ‘Accept, my dea— boy,’’—(And with these words he with- 
drew his hand, brought forth a huge pocket handkerchief, gave a 
tremendous sneeze, and replaced the aforesaid specimen of silken manu- 
facture in its roomy receptacle.) : 

“ Accept, Bossy, an old man’s blessing! Heaven prosper you, my 
dear boy! Good bye, my dear nephew! The evening is cold, and I 
am afraid of my rheumatism. My blessing, my boy! accept it!’ 


——— 
THE LAY OF A PARTRIDGE. 


‘* And your petitioner will ever Praed.”’ 


I REMEMBER—I remember 
How my wild broeds flitted by, 
Till the first of each September, 
And then wanton men let fly. 


I was very—I was very 
Sorry when those people came, 
With their lunch and flasks of sherry, 
And their minds intent on game ! 


The ‘‘ Times” at a Discount. 
We clip the following from a Times of last month :— 
“‘ The Bank of Prussia has reduced its rate of discount from 5 to 6 per cent.’ 


| Surely this “City Article” is a striking novelty. We should con- 
| sider such a reduction a reductio ad absurdum. 





Tue Dark AGEs.—Women’s. 
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By THE SAUNTERER IN SOOIETY. 


Tus age of ours is, I fear, an irreverent age. Hero-worship has 
gone out of fashion, and the world knows too much about its great 
men. y—“‘the cartes de visite of all living eminent people 
for one shilling ’’—is greatly accountable for this. It has given us a 
familiarity with our celebrities which does not breed respect, and 
—_ =s valets, as it were, i = rrp ~s know that a famous 

ivine got very queer that the editor of a great literary organ 
looks e like a country shopman om Sunday, that an actress, 
who would have turned our heads when we were lads, owes a great 
deal of her beauty to gas, hare’s foot, and violet powder. It is very 
lamentable all this, but it is too true; and wnder such circumstances, 
the auther who should fall in with the spirit of the age and give us a 
book “ On the Littleness of Great People,” would make a very decided 
hit. I don’t care to do it myself, but I offer the idea to anyone of the 
numerous bookmakers of the day that likes the notion. I could give 
him one instance of such pettiness :—A letter conveying the thanks of 
the Duxs or Camsrings, ow behalf of the London Hospital, for the aid 
they gave during the outbreak of cholera, was addressed to the Times 
and Telegraph. In the latter paper it is given tm extenso. In the 
former half of it is suppressed—that half consisting of the following 


“‘ His Royal Highness and the committee are anxious to acknowledge the debt 
of gratitude they owe to the Times and the Datly Telegraph=in the one case for 
the kind promptitude with which its powerful columns were thrown open to an 
appeal, and in the other for those graphic and singu'arly truthful articles which 
have contributed to awaken and sustain the earnest sympathy of the public.” 

It is almost incredible that a great paper like the Thunderer could be 
capable, not so much of the meanness, but of the folly of a meanness 
so certain to be detected. 

I am very glad the Southampton dinner te ex-Governor Eyre was 
such a success, and was attended by so many whose names it is con- 
soling to see on the side of fair play and common justice, in defiance of 
malignity, mis-representation, and persecution. On the whole, very 
propesty abandoned by those who lent it respectability at first, and 

probably quite conscious by this time that its efforts are as futile as 
they are silly, the Jamaica Committee must feel considerably “‘ thrown 
out of work.” 1 have an opening for it. It may demand of the French 
Emperor, with threats of an immediate war if he refuses (and he is 








see still how Fashion changes with the ever-changing seasons, 
Swift as summer follows spring-time, so new fashions follow fast ; 
Could a lady be prevailed upon, I wonder, to give reasons, 
Why her dress this present summer is so much unlike the last ? 


We have seen a huge erection with a mass of flowers upon if, 
Arching high above her forehead a most curious floral pile ; 

And this year she wears a something—you can hardly call it bonnet, 
That's ridiculously tiny, ’tis the very newest style. 


We have seen her wavy tresses on the summer breezes blowing, 
Tossing all around her bonnet, or within a net confined ; 

But this summer on a sudden how that hair must have been growing, 
For a chignon most gigantic dangles daintily behind. 

We have seen her clad in armour with a massof steel surrounded, 
Like a fair balloon, rejoicing in a mighty crinoline ; 

But this season all our notions of a woman are confounded, 
For the sweeping folds of drapery are nowhere to be seen. 


The great goddess who rules fashion must be terribly erratic, 

In her tastes to change as often as a sehool-boy does his pipes, 
And I’d ask is the new fashion of this season emblematic 

Of a maiden’s bad behaviour, that she dresses all in stripes ? 


So from one month to another, there’s no mortal can be certain 

What new dress will last month’s fashions most conclusively eelipse, 
And we cannot be admitted to one peep behind the curtain, 

Lest the tale of coming fashions should be breathed by alien lips. 


a) oA Is a lady ruled by motion of the moon, like tidal changes, 
— Coming forward, going 
Or at random does she wander just wherever fancy ranges, 
Among muslins, flowers, and laces, that will work some lover woe ? 
We've been told by old example in the grammar-teaching Latin, 
That man’s nature’s fond of newness, novitatis avida, 
But the ladies beat us hollow with their shifting silk and satin 
Changing ever to new colours as is April’s wayward way. 
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FASHION. 


backward, in a wondrous ebb and flow, 


very dovelike and conciliatory just now), the execution of the crew of 
the French war-steamer Fu/ton. The brutal and inhuman officers and 
men of that ship have, in New Caledonia, shot and bayoneted about 
150 natives and burnt their villages—and for what? Simply because 
the guileless savages had killed, cooked, and eaten a boat’s crew! 
Fancy massacring so many sweet children of nature for such a paltry 
matter as the destruction and devouring of a few unimportant whites! 
I sincerely hope the Jamaica Committee will turn its attention to this. 

Ir is to be hoped that the question of a wholesome water supply will 
not be allowed to die out with the epidemic which drew attention to it. 
It is of infinite importance ; for more pumps in poor localities have been 
condemned on analysation of their water; and the Registrar General, 
in his weekly return the other day, wrote at great length and went 
into heavy calculations to prove that the East London Waterworks 
were to a great degree responsible for the awful mortality in the dis- 
tricts they supply. Under these circumstances I am glad to learn that 
a Mr. Austin, a civil engineer, is moving, assisted by some of the 
most eminent men in his profession, with a view to carrying out a 
scheme for sinking artesian wells in various parts of the metropolis. 
He proposes boring and sinking on new and improved working prin- 
ciples, which have the recommendation of being simple, like most 
valuable novelties. The water which would be supplied by this means 
would be pure and wholesome, and the supply would be constant. I 
have seen Mr. Austin’s plans which are intelligible even to an un- 
professional eye, and I trust he will be enabled to carry them out. 
The horrors of the present supply, which is so unwholesome that one 
is almost grateful to hear itis also entirely inadequate in poor districts, 
call loudly for a remedy. 

Tue Spectator is one of those papers which have changed hands too 
often to be regarded as a very important organ. But it has generally 
been conducted with ability of some sort or another, I was therefore 
surprised to find it showing a curious ignorance the other day in an 
article founded on the reports of the Poor-law Inspectors of Vagrancy. 
It gives specimens of the compositions written upon the walls or doors 
of casual wards by professional tramps, and speaks in terms of some- 
thing like admiration of one gentleman who rejoices in the nom de 
plume of “ Bow-street.”” The Spectator quotes in extenso some lines of 
his, beginning 

** No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon,”’ &c., 


Asking, ‘“ Would Hoon have been ashamed of them ?’’ They happen to 
be a slightly altered copy of one of the best-known of Hoop’s shorter 
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‘aces, lines to ‘“‘No-vember.” It is very funny the writer j | 
P ectator should not have detected this. There ma some other ious oe 
« Bow-street’” quoted which read like Tupper, but I am not suff;- 
ciently conversant with that poct’s works to be certain. They com- | 
mence thus— | 


‘¢ Before you close your eyes to sleep, boys, pray for fine weather, 
For human hearts need sun as well as corn and oats.” 


Tux inquest on the bodies of those killed by the fall of the houses in | 
Holborn has brought to light some startling facts as to the conduct of | 
the landlords who sublet these ricketty tenements, as long as they will 
hold together, fur rents that are, even when compared with rents in 
wealthy Belgravia, positively exorbitant. There are two significant 

ssages in the report of the inquest. The first evinces the 
Christianity, humanity, and urbanity of the landlords. A poor fellow 
who lost his wife by the full of the house was told by his landlord that 





| if he would call on him next day he should have—half-a-crown!* A 


tenant's life is clearly not valued very highly by these gentry. The 

_gecond passage is even more remarkable. The landlords of these 

have so long and so steadily refrained from repairing them that 

. ~— force of habit a tenant, asked if his landlord had done nothin 
to the premises, seemed quite surprised to think his interrogator did 
not know a landlord had nothing to do with his houses but to collect 
rents for them. Oh, generous nineteenth century ! 





AT THE LAKES. 


‘Ws have climbed the great Helvellyn, where we very nearly fell in- 
‘To the Red Tarn lying under Striden Edge—that awful ridge; 
| And we saw the Force at Aira, which is quite an “avis rara”’ 
For-its jolly fall of water; and we supped at Pooley Bridge. 


| And we loafed about in Ambleside, and had full many a ramble 
"Mong the pleasant hills that cluster round the placid Windermere ; 
As a lake there’s nothing neater, so we burst out into metre, 
And completely “‘chawed up” Worpswortu, but I need not print 
it here. 


There we thought of Savace Lanpor when he talked about Winander 
And of Derwent being the sweetest of all lakes the eye could see ; 
And we couldn't help agreeing with that scholarly old being, 
For his dictum on the subject is as true as true can be. 


And we strolled about the pleasance once made famous by the 
resence 
Of the author of the “‘ Noctes,’’ when he held imperial sway 
‘Over Buackwoop and the Tories ; and we thought on all the glories 
Of the brilliant old Professor, and his home at Elleray. 


We saw Grasmere, went to Rydal, so you see we were not idle, 
And we walked across the mountains just to look at Dungeon Gill; 
Then, by coach, to pleasant Keswick, amid landscape just like 
Creswick, ° 
On by ferny glades and uplands, and by many a glancing rill. 


Then by Derwentwater smiling on we walked, the way beguiling _ 
With the frequent pipe, and conning our green guide-books o’er 
and o’er ; 
And with thought of Sourney’s rhyming next we heard the voiceful 
chimin 
Of the wet his verses have made famous, long Lodore. 


On by Wastwater, a lonely, wild, and dreary lake, where only 


N. 





THE THAMES SALMON. 

An Ove To Franx Bucxtanp, Esa. 
We tt, Mr. B., 
I'm really glad to see 

That somebody at Gravesend—and no gammon !— 

Has caught a real Thames salmon ; 

His cockney fied extraction clearly stamped on 
His lineaments, although you're in the dark 
Whether he first saw light in Regent’s-park 

Or down at Hampton. 

Welcome as morn, 
Wherever he was born, 

He comes to prove that if we can secure 

A swift clear Thames (and not a slow and sewer), 

Stout Salmo salar will come sailing straight 
Into the port of London, and cast anchor 
Where we to see him often vainly hanker— 

To wit—at Billingsgate ! 

But we must every nerve exert, and strain 

The river-water ; for it’s very plain, 

Fish being temperate and not given to drink, 
Are just about the very last to think 
Of taking to a drain. 
Or— 
(For 
I've lots of reasons)—here’s one reason more : 
Fishes prefer a river to a shore. 


Well, you deserve success and I’m delighted 
To think your long exertions are requited, 
Now that you find how honestly the waves send 


The fish you've bred, within your Reach—at Gravesend. 


Then let us with anticipations fond 
Gaze a few years beyond 
This present date, and see the Thames once more 
Stocked, as in days of yore 
It was (unless historians are liars) 
With silver grilse in plenty at Blackfriars. 
(N.B. I don’t mean those of Srizrs anp Ponp). 


Well, Mr. B., 
I envy you your glee, 
To see your babes returning from their wandering. 
And Mr. Ponper, too, 
Must share with you 

The joy at this result of all his pondering. 

Go «n and prosper, sir, and may you keep 
Making our salmon plentiful and cheap, 

And p’rhaps the poor some day may get a dish 
Of wholesome fish, 

Not feed diseased beef, mutton, pork, and lamb on. 
You'll earn your country's thanks if you will but 
Introduce Lambeth to that new New Cut, 

The middle-cut of salmon. 

Do this, sir! and unless the foresight fails 
Of one, who your admirer and well-wisher is, 
They'll make you for your fostering care of fisheries, 

Inspector of the (salmon’s) Weights and Scales. 


—_——— 


Walton’s Sports. 


2 


Soda-water, minus brandy, the small farmhouse folk could sell ; 
’Twas a place that looked like drowning, with the high rocks grimly 
to: 


wning, ; 
And a shadow o’er the water from the summit of Scawfell. 


Next morn Scarf Gap ascending, w2cre the road seems never 
ending, 
With old Tien above us, we toiled onward to Blacksail ; 
And I st2te my firm conviction without fear of contradiction, 
That ihere’s no view can be sweeter than the distant Ennerdale. 


Thou, oh Buttermere, endurest sneers from many a Cockney tourist, 
hen he calls Scale Force a “ duffer,” in the lingo of the day ; 
Just a streak of water falling from the rocks that rise appalling, 
Like a white and gleaming riband ’mid a tiny cloud of spray. 


And at Cockermouth we ended our swift visit, and expended 
Many fond regrets at parting; and there’s nothing ever shakes 
My most sanguine aspirations for some more peneeenons a. 
n that far-off Northern country and its pleasant hills and lakes. 
ee ee ee ete 








*Norz sy Prinren’s Reaper.—A virtuous woman ought to be at least a | 
*rown to her husband. 


WE have received a most amusing handbill from Walton-on-the- 
Naze announcing that :— 
“In consequence of the very great success which attended the result of the com- 
mittee who got up the sports and display of fireworks last month, the same gentle- 
men are wi ling to try their good fortune to effeet s mething of the same kind, and 
if successful in obtaining more liberal subscriptions, that it should be upon a more 
extensive seale.”’ 
| This is not very lucid, but it is not quite so puzzling as the grouping, 
| farther on, of “‘ walking the greasy pole fur a pig’’ among the Aquatic 
| sports. “A donkey race, with gentlemen riders,” mentioned later in 
| the bill, must h»ve been specially organized for the benefit of the com- 
| mittee, though why the prizes should be “given to 3 watermen “1s not 
| 80 easy to see. ie 

* See Walton-on-the-Naze ought to advertise in the third eolumn 
| of The Times that it intends henceforth to assume the mame of Walton- 


| on-the-Brays. 





Awful Circumstance. 


| WE understand that there isa collector in the North of England 


who is so graspingly avaricious that his very nails have become 
tin-tax. 
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A “FIRST”? MISTAKE. 


Sportsman :—“ THERE ARE THE BIRDS, WALKER. ' THAT'S THE WAY 


FROM OUR STALL. 


Tue reproduction of Mother Goose at Sadler’s Wells was an in- 
teresting experiment; and Mr. Cave deserves credit for his enterprise. 
The pantomime is more than half a century old, so that it gives our 
contemporaries an opportunity of criticising what our grandfathers 
and grandmothers roared at.. The whole affair is mounted and per- 
formed as nearly as possible in its original style. The. clown was 
made up ad /a GrimaLpI, and went through some of the immortal Jor’s 
comic scenes. The best of these is an adventure with a ghost—a 
wonderful bit of broad tomimic fun. But the talking was a 
mistake ; we believe GrimaLpi relied ete dumb show. His 
successor was very droll, and illustrated Kleptomania to a nicety. 
The Columbine, Miss Erry Branpon, did her spiriting in a peculiarly 
grecetel manner;. but the great feature of the occasion was the 

cing of a pretty little girl (called in the bills Master Stevens), 
who brought the house down in a perfect storm of applause by her 
performance of the sailor’s hornpipe. The child possesses an amount 
of “ go’’ and finish that we have never seen excelled. The pantomime 
has been uced under the superintendence of Tom Matruews, who 
hornpiped in it nearly sixty years ago. He was loudly called for at 
the of the curtain, and brought forward by the manager to»re- 
spond. The house was well filled, and it looked so funny to see 
people sitting down to a pantomime in the month of August. 
clever boy, Percy Roszzz, has been playing Little Pickle in 
ee Child at the Olympic. He acts, dances, and sings very 
prettily ; but the piece, nee funny, is a little too broad in parts for 
playeosre of the present. e don’t embrace the three-bottle system 
qui freely as our ancestors; consequently we go to the theatre 
—— ss sober, and very soon get shocked at anything shocking. 
By the way, Six Years After has been shortened and thereby impreved. 
Mr. Vincent would only leave off gagging, all might yet be well. 
Why on earth doesn’t he write a play of his own (if he must be clever) 
instead of trying to spoil the plays of other people? His behaviour 
in High Life Below Stairs the other evening was too bad. 


"gM LIKE A 


yinp ’em! THAT YOUNG DOG’S WORTH ANY MONEY—STANDING AT 
ex!’’ 


[His opinion of the animal shortly undergoes a change. | 


““TAKE HIM FOR ALL IN ALL.” 


I’ve a friend—well, perhaps not exactly a friend, 
But we'll cali him a friend, den’t you see? 

There are some of his acts that I cannot defend ; 
But on this all who know him agree : 

He may not be clever, he may not be rich, 
Kind, affable, generous, gay ; 

Still, though not of a high intellectual pitch, 
He's a good sort of man in his way. 


Now a good sort of man is the man I respect, 
And my friend—yes, we'll give him that name— 
(Though I don’t hold with all that he says, recollect, 
Or assert that he’s never to blame) — 
Is a man you might look for all over the town, 
And not see his like in a day ; 
For I state my conviction that—well, yes—that Brown 
Is a good sort of man in his way. 


‘Discreet ? Well, you know, if you come to “ discreet,’” 
Why discretion’s not much in his line ; 

It’s not to be found in all people you meet, 
And it may be no virtue of mine. 

I don’t say it’s not, and I don’t say it is ; 
But this I do certainly say ; 

That whatever Brown’s failings—and failings are his— 
He’s a good sort of man in his way. 

Eh! What? Yousurpriseme! No! Surely you can’? 
Mean that Smiru‘said that Brown said that 

Said, one day in the hearing of Brown’s rich old aunt, 
That Brown's reputation was shy. 

No; what I did say—though my memory’s faint— 
Or what I intended to say, y 

Was that Brown, though no sage, and still less of a saint, 
Was a good sort of man in his way. 


! 
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MRS. BROWN AT MELLON’ ieee: | ' a 
S CONCERT::: | Le wag no doubt, only I couldn’t see who was a-playin’ through 


nowN says to me, “ Marta, I’ve got a fancy for } ’sthig , Dein’ in a corn 
enim’. I says, “Of course, Brown, i ain’t od feel te as my breath, till at Tt" —_s — me as I couldn't hardly draw 
ough & fruit as smells faint and strikes cold in the constitution, | a8 he did accordin’, but law “the ne eee Aeneas om, 
though & little powdered ginger will prevent, and ’ave seen parties as — it I couldn’t. So I gave. « Wh Te ee thick, as get through 

k pepper; but give me the least as is after, or e] 14 | Says, “ Just w ae aes do they dance?” A young chap 
too perp’ : Sith duhies: IT Raewd the tcttt , else hooks t feel et here you're a-standin’.” 
asy } ’ ; e@ was in t » “I'm sur ain’ in’ i i 
ht, as cramps may seize you when kk ast expected, ink akomne | €6 Oh,” says he, 6 a Meh e gnapae ao with no idea of that.’ 
hot fannins in the university, as the sayin’ is, give no relief,” I says, “ No one won’t take no such libe ty with ivin’ 

So Brown he turns nes that savage a-sayin, “I ain’t a-talkin’ | 2° ©MCouragement.” “Oh,” he says, “ or F aan 1h a | 
atout melons at all. ; Well, then,” ] says, e why ever did you say | says, “It’s not my ’abits, but I don't held Sak on Ht co : 
it? Pr’aps its pumpkins as you means, a8 is a tasteless thing as I | I just walked myself off, for I was af d h night think j 
never could see no use In, though with apples mixed some fancies in a stood there I was a-waitin’ to be asked ‘d . . St ais. wen 
nie, and them French scrapes up into soup, as is poor rubbish.” | room to move, but some will dance without mane 2 oe be 

But, Jaw bless you, Brown busts out that wiolent a-sayin’, “If myself at parties where I did use to live, and there cumin: = - 
there ever Was a pumpkin it’s your ’ead, and your tongue like a Swing a cat, and ladics with their things tore off their ie I'm 
clapper of a hell.’ , glad as I did move, for I was able to get a sight of them fiddlers, as 

[says, “ That’s right, be wulgar in them comparisons, as is well )** #802 on wonderful, and parties a-blastin’ away with them 
known to be ridiculous, and them as gives into them always forgets trumpets beautiful, and a sweet young girl in musling a layed the 
theirselves, for nobody ever heerd of a pumpkin with a bell.” So I | Musi¢ with one ‘and through ‘avin’ lost the use of the other nas I says 
says, “If you don t mean pumpkins, whatever do you mean?” Why ever didn’t they cut it off in infancy, through a~’angin’ down 
“Why,” he says, “Mriion’s Concerts as is goin’ on, where there's | useless;” and there was a lady as’ad lovely ‘air and a gownd all 
wonderful music to be heard, and all for a shillin’.” | made of rows of ribbons sewed together like, she sung lovely while 

I says, “ Wherever are they for to be seen?” “Oh,” he says, “at a amiable-lookin’ party warbled that sweet on a flute as looked 
the Italian Opera. solid silver. Then come a party as blowed away like whirlwinds on 

[says, “Then I don’t want to hear it, for I don’t hold with no a hornet, while another one made every one laugh through a-playin’ 
Italians, as even the irons is gone out, and you never sees a nightcap the buffoon. But what made me stare was one as didn’t play on 
order done with them now-a-days, as did used to be wore a double | 2°¢bing but a stick, as he kep’ a-wavin’ about with a gold cheer 
fil, and collars, too, down to the shoulders.” Brown says, “ Any to set on, as looked at me hard though unbeknown, and a young 
one would think for to hear you a-goin’ on as you'd been a- woman told me was A. Metton, but I didn’t hold with her jokes, as 

-kin’,” I see was a-chaffin’ me. So I turns away. 

I says, “Mx. Brown, I’ve been your lawful wife pretty near on to _I looked everywhere for Brown, for just then all them fiddlers 
a sentry, a8 the sayin’ is, and a faithful sentry too.”” He says, “Go | give over and went out, as was, I suppose, their supper time, as is 
along with your rubbish! A sentry indeed! Do you mean a sojer only allowed fifteen minutes, as don’t seem much. I asked two police- 

men if they’d seed Brown anywhere’s about, as is a man any one 


or a hundred years ?”’ ‘ 
could tell in a thousand through a-’oldin’ his ’ead as high as any one, 


I says, “If I’m goin’ to be compared to a sojer, things is c jen l=: 
petty pass; and as to drinkin’, them as says ‘tis —— ein’ ion aonen with a black satin waistcoat and a low-crowned ’at, and always con- | 
> | sidered a ’awk’s eye, with art b i i | 
th ye, with a w etween his eyebrows, as is bushy 


ough not ashamed to take a friendly glass, as the sayin’ is, as t 
bein’ in liquor, as isa low degradin’ habit I’d scorn their words oo black. ,. Well,” they says, ‘no doubt as he ’ave gone up-stairs for 
accuses me of it, and never thought to be stung by a wiper as I’ve ” set. . iia 
festered inmy bosom,” and I was that took a-back as I busted into Follow him I will,” says I, for my legs was a-givin’ way under 
fear Bo Buoww: he says, “Come, old gal, don’t take on like that, I | ™°; “but,” I says, “refreshments I must ’ave.” So the policeman 
didn’t meam to ’urt your feelings,’ and he come and puts his ’and on showed me the buffy as he called it, and I got a bottle of stout, which 
my shoulder, and spoke that kind as I sobbed like a child. He says, is a thing as always brings the life into me, and when I'd took that 
“Mantua, we're a couple of old fools to be a-wranglin’ like this. I made my ways up-stairs to a seat, but, law bless you, it was pretty 
I'maorry I spoke.”’ ....., | Digh my death, the treadmill’s a fool to it, and when I did get up 
liars “Brown; it’s my fault.” So he give me his hand and it I was taken that giddy as I thought I should ’ave fell forward, for it 
msall over, and we agreed as we'd go to Mxzuon’s together, though was that high as took away my breath and set my ’ead a-turnin’, 
it was Saturday, as is a night I do not care to be out, through always one there I was on a level with a chandleer, as was like settin’ in 
i-fearin’ ag the meat won’t be sent or something go wrong with the rons of @ blazing furnace. ase es 
Sunday-dinner, as is what Brown looks forard to. | The ’eat was awful, but just then they begun the music agin, as was 
We got there werry comfortable through two buses as put us down drums and trumpets and all manner, but law, what with one thing 
tt the'end of the street, but we was ever so much too soon, as did and the other 5 was _— lar pus out. I couldn’t see Brown nowhere. 
nob begin till eight, and only just on the stroke of six ; so we went a Soot wae theo shin Sad my one too. 
into'aswerry genteel wine waults, when Brown got his pipe with a sets back and jest shets my eyes for to keep out that chandleer, 
little ing warm, and chatted pleasant about old times when and don’t think as ten minits was over when I got a very rude shake 
Brown was a boy, a Aieamatiar Conmenm Gander, an ia new tered of the shoulder, with a bull’s-eye a-glarin’ in my face. I give such 
and Fanny Kempe, as was own aunt to Mas ecadiaiae ai a scream, for there I was in total darkness and the policeman a- 
did Qr ; F re ; “) 2. | YOWin’ me. 
Giese Canorim, as Ivo heord my dear mother peak on ae bein’ | ""T aay Thay didnt ought to havo tho plac so ‘eas has drawed 
vhere the rats come from, as has overrun the country ever since and | All 2 op . ee hy ion = you could sleep like that through 
yee 9 : you mu ; 
BGarzont the old English ort, se was a devourin. tno doubt |" y gaya Whorover can Buowx bo got tof” but the policeman 
freigniones. as wouldn’t have left their own country but by bein’ _only says, “ Look sharp, and hurries me down-stairs and into the 
7 ty y streets, and if there wasn’t Brown a-walkin’ up and down a-smokin’ 
Id wend as ; ew as cool as a cucumber frame, as the sayin’ is. 
§ wonderful to hear Brown talk, as is always a-readin’ history, | «| tp ought you'd be out some time,” says he. “Why,” I says, 


‘| She's took in by the number with lovely picters, as helps the under- | 7 might have slep’ there till mornin’.” 


' of it, and he kep’ till nearly eight, and over h t . 
p’ on so till nearly eight, and over Ae goer «Oh, no,” he says, “the police turns out all the rubbish afore they 
yter. We had a bit of a squeeze for to get in, and parties | jockg up.” I aa ‘You don’t mean to say as you know’d | was up 


tie 
, inside was very drivin’ in their ways. | in that there cockloft, and never come to see after me?” 


bin NY?, t0 & young woman, x Whatever are you rushin’ at ney, “ Why,” he says, “I could see you a-settin’ there like a cherub up 
fale inside?’ She says, ‘“‘ There’s very few to be got, so make | aloft, so’ waited till you come out.” I says, “ Mx. Brown, if you 
Tg , . . | compare me to them things, as is werry well in picters, but wou dn’ 
ggetlan’t tel what she meant till I one her a to a mee . Sree be allowed in private life, why, i: ve oan” But,” I says, but 
of “ agin a great scaffoldin’-like covered with red 1n | jest then a bus come along, and we got in, and I will say as it's a 
Ht do e place. I got up to them chairs, and was just a-goin’ tO jovely consort no doubt, only a few seats round them walls down- 
J Erpen a wulgar chap slips into the werry chair as I was | stairs would be a blessin’, and in no one’s room neither, as is tryin to 
ive take, and says, “ No you don’t,’ with a jeer. + or ‘the legs for a whole evenin’, and many elegant dressed a-standin 
| Manta it for  -epeighea take a chair from a lady.” He says, | about, as made free remarks about me, a8 was no doubt jealousy. 
Ag -for-n ia elie. . uck all the evenin’. I 
| be wD close ie there clcth os Bet Fan “seaffoldin’ and rested | Wuat riches are those that certainly make themselves wings and 
and there I stood a-waitin’ fur the music to begin, as was | fly away? Ost-riches. 
Ce ews semsanabboaniiall i a a a caren 
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| A TRAIN OF THOUGHT. 


This is Mrs. Tymmerus’s notion of what goes on in a railway tunnel. 
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| FOUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


_ Most of us can remember the delight and amusement that we de- 
rived from our first perusal of Cook’s Voyages. The strange sights he 
records, the perils he encountered, the quaint language in which he 
expresses himself, all had a charm for our youthful mind. Would they 
be as great a treat if we read them for the first time now in maturer 

ears? Fortunately, the question is one that may in part be tested. 

e great circumnavigator is no more, but a namesake—possibly a 
descendant—hailing from Leicester and Fleet-street, and publishing 
Cook’s Excursionist, is not much behind the old sailor in the artless 
language in which he records the difficulties and marvels that spring 
up around the adventurous agent who undertakes to “tour” Britons 
desirous of “‘doing”’ places of interest. We confess to having read 
Mar. Coox’s works with genuine amusement. 

At the end of his Scotch Guide, this eminent traveller treats us to a 
brief sketch of his enterprising career. He describes, with touching 
simplicity, how the great idea of railway excursions dawned on him as 
he was walking from Kibworth to Leicester, to attend a temperance 
meeting. (Fortunately for his tourists, Mr. Coox’s temperance views 
appear to have sufficiently moderated—since he took to touring—to allow 
him, while deprecating mildly “‘ wine and strong drink,” at all events 
not to debar his parties from them.) He proceeds shortly after to 
record his numerous attempts and failures to establish a trip to Scot- 
land. “The difficulties were neither few nor trivial,” and he esssyed 
by land and sea to cross the borders, until “again discomfited” in a 
last attempt by the Britannia of Leath, he abandoned the idea of an 
East Coast Route, and, “after some difficulty,” managed to establish a 
Western one. How the insignificant dangers and privations of 
Baxers, Livincstonzs, and Grants, and Srexes pale before these 

achievements! We can assure our readers that the accounts of 

e lat.er travellers are not half so finely written as our Cook’s Voyages ! 

But we must reluctantly abandon a wish to follow our traveller’s 
career closely, merely adding that we rejoice at his success, and are 
glad to hear that he has received so many acknowledgements “ indi- 
vidual and collective, written, verbal, and more tangible !”’ 

Our author's le is picturesque and impassioned, and if it be 
tinged with a suspicion of egotism, such an amiable weakness may be 
ee to one so greatly travelled. He is least happy when he 

escends to the humorous, and jokes in “small caps” about “the warm 
friend who s ts IceLanp”’ as a trip; or his intention to limit his 
operations “ te Beilly —not Sicily.” Since writing in this strain, how- 
ever, the great traveller has been induced to extend his trips, and in 
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| MY SONG. 


Ir was a pretty bit of rhymo— 
An easy air to sing; 
I know I thought it at the time 
A very funny thing. 
Perhaps, as I was green and young, 
My judgment might be wrong ; 
But folks applauded when I sung 
My only comic song. 


’T was all about a cavalier, 
Who finds a pair of gloves, 
Which seems to implicate the dear 
Young lady whom he loves. 
That knight incontinently sends 
That lady to Hong-Kong— 


sa se, ya Bay = 
ea Ay Ae | = And thereupon abruptly ends 


y 


My only comic song. 


*T was quite successful in its way— 
For I could understand 
Enough of harmony to pla 
Upon a Co.iarp’s grand. 
My voice, though never very sweet 
= And i.ever very strong, 
nn Possess'd sufficient force to treat 
My only comic song. 


One evening, anxious to impress 

The lady of my choice, 

I took some pains about my dress 
And more about my voice. 

Oh, misery! Some other man 
(They'd pressed him very long !) 

Stet in before me, and began 
Ly only comic song ! 


the present Excursionist waxes positively poetical about “the Queen of 
the Adriatic released from her bondage.’’ Such a gush of feeling 
shows a tender heart, and accounts for his insertion of a “‘ Sentimental 
Journey”’ from the pen of a lady whose signature would seem to 
prove that there may be a Mrs. Harris after all! 

We have no experience of Mr. Coox’s system of touring, but to 
judge from his explanations it seems reasonable and practicable. We 
ourselves being of a retiring disposition, should, however, feel a little 
shy of joining the parties—fortuitous concurrences of atoms that might 
not be congenial to us, and with which we should not care to be ferced 
to rub shoulders through along trip. In travelling, solitude is not 
altogether desirable, but it is better than companionship that is un- 
congenial. The Briton, asa rule, according tv Mr. Coox’s returns, 
seems to like this mode of travelling, and has, therefore, reason to show 
to our Excursion Agent his gratitude—“ written, verbal, and more 
tangible,”’ the latter, of course, being the most profitable to Mr. Coox. 

hese excursions are to be praised as sources of health—we cannot 

go quite so far as Mr. Coox in believing such hasty trips are very im- 

proving, morally and intellectually. Health, however, is quite as im- 

rtant as morals or intellect—if the reader does not believe us, let 
be ill for a month or so, and he’ll see! 

On the whole, perhaps, if the Excursionists and Guides, which are in 
reality little more than prospectuses and circulars, were written in a 
more unaffected and modest style, and with less pretensions to be 
“literary,” they would prove attractive to a class which at present 
they do not seem calculated to induce to become “‘ Coox’s Tourists.” 


THE POET AND THE VOICE. 


“ Waxgz,” said the Voice, “‘no more dream on! 
Arise, and go thy way!” 

*“‘ Not so,”’ the Poet said, “‘ Begone ! 
My soul will not obey.” 


“Be warned,” the Voice resumed, “ and rise. 
No longer slumber here!’”’ 

“My limbs refuse,”’ the Poet sighs, 
‘* My heart is dead and sere.” 


“Too madly have you drained the cup! 
Rise! or, as I'm alive, 

I'll run you in, and lock you up!” 
It was B 25! 


[SerrzuBer 1, 1866, 
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SOMETHING SHORT. 


Tom Torer, at the Royal Oak, 
Inebriated, vain, 

His sentiments thus roundly spoke 
In moralizing strain :— 

“This glass I holds of summut short, 

Its title well bears out,— 

Tis rather too far off a quart 
To satisfy my drought. 


** And so you find it everywhere, 
You never gets enough, 
Except of sorrow, pain, or care, 
And such unpleasant stuff. 


‘“'There’s Betsy’s temper now, I say 
It isn’t a bad sort ; 
But it would better suit my way 
If ’twere not ‘ something short.’ 


‘*¢ Another day, and yonder sheaves 
Had missed this soaking rain; 
How soon these falling, withered leaves 
Tell winter near again. 


| ** The shivering casual in his ward 

| Might curl up warm and snug 
Had he a bed not quite so hard, 

| And not so scant a rug. 

} 

} 


*¢ And though his skilly has no taste, 
And though his ‘ toke ’ is stale, 
To stay the rumbling at his waist 
They manage—just to fail. 


‘The storm-tossed fisher, out for sprat, 
Just fails to reach the shore. 
The donkey-poising acrobat 
Just wants his ‘ twopence more.’ 


‘Too short we find the longest day,— 
Our pleasures,—chances,—time ; 
And backs are bent and heads are grey 
Before we reach our prime. 


| 

| 

| ‘** But comfort dawns with shortening breath, 
| When short becomes our stay: 

We get full measure after death— 
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T'wo honest yards of clay. 
“Well! worretting is naught but folly, 
And grumbling’s not my forte. 
Flare up! away with melancholy: 













Free, Gratis, for Nothing! 


Some people’s notion of nothing at all is rather magnificent. The 
author of the following advertisement, for instance, has a curious idea 
of the meaning of gratis :— 

RATIS.—A FURNISHED ROOM, to a Single Person, in RETURN for HELP 

in light domestic duties from nine till one every day.—Apply, personally, to 
A. B., ete., etc. 

Four hours’ work every day! The furnished room in exchange for 
which such services are required can hardly be said to be given “ free, 
gratis, for nothing!” 





Gambling Extraordinary. 

Ir is stated that during the last year no less than one hundred 
million eggs were imported to Southampton from Havre, St. Malo, 
Honfleur, and Carenton, and that immense profits have been realized 
by those engaged in the trade. Surely the police ought to interfere, 
one put a stop to a speculation which is little better than chicken- 

agard. 


Le Diable a Quatre. 


| A NEW drama, by Dzvts, has been produced at. the Porte St. 
Maztin, entitled 7 » beati of inc “usketeers, and winding up the 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Mrs. Scrooby (who has heard of the threatened exhaustion of coal) :— 


1 * BLEss ME, IF ‘hat’s THE PRESENT PRICE, I'LL HAVE IN AS MANY AS 
Now, landlord! ‘something short.’ ”’ | THE CELLAR WILL HOLD.” 


ae 


Answers to Correspondents, 


J. McT., Glasgow, must be put out about an inn—a little inn-ocent 
banter. As the poet says, ‘‘ Ho-tel me not I am unkind.’’ (The poet, b 
the way, does not actually say that, but he says something like it. “Te 
me not, sweet,’’ of course refers to a suite of apartments.) 

Tonras.—We do not “porpoise”? making any use of the fishing sketch. 
Try Land and Water—in the latter it ought to go down, judging from 
its weight. 

ToL DE Rou.—We cannot tolderolerate old jokes. 

J. K., Hornsey.—Thanks ; we are penny-trated with gratitude. 

W. B. D., Kilburn, to quote his own verses, ‘‘ might be better far em- 
ployed” than in abusing the working man, with whom he ought to sym- 
pathise, to judge from his fustian. 

** Forty shillings or a month”’ should be re-fined. 

R. C., Everton, is entreated to spare us. If he can contrive to send us 
less than three batches of copy a week it will be esteemed a favour. 

A. N. E., Kensington.—The drawing is pen and ink-redibly bad. 
are D., Duke-street.—More antique and moird antique are not the same 
thing. 

G. W., Lisson-grove.—We must decline the honour of the offer. _ 
= B. B., West Brompton.— We have had so Maynz-y contributions om 
that topic. 

J. A. S., Flintshire, can send the sketches. 

Uros IN Rure has got into the same train as the dresses he deprecates, 





and is accordingly too long. If this rejection should make him short with 
us, we micht oblige him. 

Declined with thanks—X. E., P—— Lodge; E. C., Ipswich; A. E. §.; 
H. J. S., Camden Town; Quip; G. C. W., Regent's Park; S. H. W.; 
Onyx, Brixton; Xit; T. T. W., Nottingham; J. 0.; E. W. S., Camden 
| 0 B.; W. J. M., Edgware-road ; ie re port . = ot 

evonport; S..A., Southmolton-street; G. F. B., Kemp Town; P. R. T., 

GARDENING NOTE. a Bristol: % £ L., Oakley-square ; C. H., Clapton ; _s. Lisson- greve ; 
In answer to a correspondent, we beg to say that /éfé is not the | U. B. B., Hackney; Smith; H. N., Kew; A. H., St. John’s-woed ; 


French for lettuce. We fancy it must mean the French deen. J. B. W., Milner-square. 


history of the famous Four. ‘The vreat novelist, however, finds that 
his powers, after all, are limited. tle could create Arnos, Porrnos, 
Aramis, and D’AnTacnan—but he cannot kill them, for they are 
immortal. 
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Oncz in every year the Ronin Hoops, Marp Manians, Wit Sear- 
Letras, and Friar Tucxs of the metropolis—the gallant Foresters 
whom modern eivilization has compelled to renounce a permanent 
residence in the merry greenw assume their suits of Lincoln 
green and sally out to the field and grove—by which latter term no 
disrespectful allusion is intended to the able and obliging secretary of 
the Crystal Palace, although the Crystal Palace is the rendezvous 
whither the merry men troop in their “ verdurer’s garb.” 

The Foresters show their good sense in selecting the Crystal Palace 
for their Féte in preference to Rosherville, or any of the other subur- 
ban ens, for, in addition to the unrivalled beauty of the situation, 
the Palace itself has attractions which can claim to be more than mere 
amusements. Information and education are, nowadays, conveyed to 
ehildren as much as possible in the form of amusements, and it is wise 
to make the pastimes of older folk not altogether devoid of instruction. 

This year the Foresters have been more fortunate than usual in their 
weather. Though hot and — the day was not rainy, so that we 
were the spectacle of draggled plumes, spattered buckskins, and 
boots have become bucketsinashower. We beheld, instead of be- 
draggled Britons cowering under umbrellas, groups ef such stalwart 
yeomen as poured the hail of cloth-yard shafts into the French ranks 
at Agincourt. There were Foresters of all ages and sizes. There 

7 ithful Forester with his Mam Marian leaning on his manly 
and evidently proud of his long gloves, buff boots, and scarf. 
There was the middle-aged Forester, who seeme.i impressed with a 
notion that his suit was a trifle tighter about the waist than 
| when last he wore it. There was the ancient Forester, with a small 

re whom we should guess to be his son if we were not 
assured on the authority of a great poet that, 


** The child is father to the man.”’ 


was 
arm, 


Then there was the gay Forester, a bewitching rogue, with four fair | 


damsels ready to pull caps—we beg pardon, chignons—for him. There 
were the ta]] Forester, the short Forester, the thin Forester, the stout 
Forester, the Forester who looked as if his clothes didn’t belong to 
him, and the Forester who looked as if he didn’t belong to his clo 

On the whole, we should think the Foresters must prefer a day at 
the Crystal Palace to a life in “‘the greenwood shaw’’—not to say 
pish! For in the forest there can be no Eruarpo, no fountains, no 


| 


| 
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balloon ; even kiss-in-the-ring can hardly be so pleasant among trees 
and brushwood and brambles as on the pleasant slepes of Sydenham. 
Moreover, those who have not brought their provisions can here procure 
them on the spot in exchange for coin of the realm; whereas in the 
wild wood they would have to bring down their dinner—not in a 
basket, but with bow and arrow; and to judge from a glance at the 
archery ground—a glance which prudence made a hasty one, as we 
were not near the targets—the chance of a meal on those conditions 
would, in most cases, be a slender one. 

We congratulate the Foresters on their Féte, and are glad it was a 
fine day. if we chaff them a little, we know they are too sensible to 
mind it, and we have a great respect for the Order. Its objects are 
highly laudable, and its good works many, and although we do 
not consider a hat and feather, a green jerkin and buf boots the most 
sensible dress for a nineteemth-century Englishman, yet, when we see 
the dress of the dandies of the day, and read about Lapy Biawx’s 

uerade ball, we must own the Foresters are quite as good as some 
who might be inclined to call themselves their betters. 


PALE AND COLD. 


Paxz as the morn when first her silver beam 
Steals through the envious curtain of a cloud ; 

Cold as the sculptured marble forms that gleam 
Adown the walks, like spectre in its shroud. 


Pale as the cheek of Mammon-offered bride 
Who by the altar stands with tottering feet ; 

Cold as the heart that scarce against her side 
Records life’s current with a languid beat. 


Pale—as the first faint amber flush of day, 

Cold—aye, as cold as Wenham ice can make it— 
The best of cognac—put a wineglass, say— 

Dashed with spring-water. And that’s how I take it. 


NOTICE.—A handsome Fun tablet, framed and glazed, may be had ; 
ty Proprietors of Hotels, $c., on application, with card, at the Office, 80, 
Fleet-street. 


Londen: Prin b JUDD & GLASS, Phenix Works, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and Published (for the Proprietors) by THOMAS BAKER, 
“ew at 50, Fleet-street, E.C.—Saturday, September 1 1666, ( , V7 
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SEVERE ON THE INDY-GENT. 


Master Owen :—“T say, Miss O'Buien, wat is THAT MAN?” 


Miss O' B. (who hates foreigners) :—“ Sune uE’s AN INJIN ROBBER!” 


Master Owen :—“ Law, WILL HE 8TRETCH ?” 


OUR SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


In answer to numerous inquiries as to Nrcnotas’s whereabouts, we 
can only state that the old man hus mysteriously withdrawn himselt 
and sends no copy as he used todo. He may be away for a holiday, 
but the following passages which we extract from a daily contemporary 
bear so marked a resemblance to his style that we are half-afraid he 
has been lured away to write for other columns than ours :— 


** A good deed may be well done on any day, andas blessed are the peaeemakers, 
80 may it be well and wise that we should allude to some remarks ina conten 
porary which have caused great pain amongst those—and they are bandit — a 0 

ave so hospitably salariinad the members of the association, especially as we 
think something more adverse has been conceived than the writer of the passages 


toever intended. ... . Be that as it may, and we spare not our 
i i i re in- 
censure upon those few who try to commit their extortions upon those pe one 


¥ited as honoured guests to their town, and—in this sense~ common home, ’ 

a thousand real and worthy homes have been opened to the fulness of hospitable 
entertainment, it would neither be right either to ourselves on behalf of the associa- 
tion, nor just to the inhabitants of Nottingham, if we permitted the sligitest — 
to rest upon the hospitality of all who have done so much and so well to promote 


. the success and enjoyment of the present meeting.” 


A paragraph in another part of the same journal goes far to augment 
our fear if it does not entirely confirm our suspicions :— 


: j ities had 
“ As inthe case of most of the City wells, its cool and sparkling qualit 
gained for it a high repute in the neighbourhood, and was generally drunk.” 


email 
Law Intelligence. 
Tue Bankruptcy Court. 


Tr is reported that several excellent guns ap 
at the end of August, in order to procure their,discharges on 
of September. 


plied for certificates 
the First 
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SALAD. 


Tue poet Scurtuer, on the whole, 
A pretty poet for a German, 

Once wrote upon a steaming bowl 
Of punch, a short poetic sermon. 


I don’t intend, I first must say, 

To emulate that famous ballad ; 
But it occurred to mo to-day, 

To write some stanzas on a salad. 


For that, like punch, resembles life, 

They both are sweet and bitter mixturos ; 
We start light-hearted for the strife, 

And sigh to find ourselves dull fixtures. 


The vinegar we first put in, 
May typify the friend who placid 
And smiling, sits him down to skin 
Your last new book with critic aeid. 


The oil may be the gentle maid, 
Who smiled so sweetly when you kist her, 
And on the spot the wretch had flayed 
Poured consolation like a sister. 


The mustard (back again we tend 
To sharp things) is the certain wirner 
You backed to please some sporting friend, 
And lost your money and a dinner. 


The way in which you stir the sauce, 
(It should be always con amore) 

Reminds you of superfluous force, 
You oft exert for doubtful glory. 


And when the salad-making’s o’cr, 

Fall to, and all your troubles banish; 
So when we reach the far-off shore, 

The cares and toils of life will vanish. 


ROCKS AHEAD! 


Ox! fatal is the hidden rock 
That lies beneath the angry surge, 
Whereon with a disastrous shock 
The waves your hapless vessel urge. 


But worse than jagged granite block— 
More cruel, oh! ingenuous youth, 

Is trusting childhood's almond rock, 
To one who has a hollow tooth. 








French Politeness. 


An illustrated paper in Paris hast just published an engraving of the 
‘‘ Family of Louis the Sixteenth in the Temple,’”’ by Mx. Warp, R.A, 
but describes the work as that of a French artist. Our polite contem- 
porary has done for British Art what WALLEx proposed to do for a lady 
who wrote some silly lines about a stag. Watver declared to her he 
would have given all he ever wrote to be the author of her lines, and 
when some one afterwards taxed him with the grossness of the flattery 
observed that “nothing was ‘oo much to give that a lady might be 
saved the disgrace of such a vile performance.”’ English Art ought to 


feel indebted to her polite friend in Paris. 


Great Expectations. 


Tue writer of the following advertisement is clearly one of those who 
believe virtue should be its own reward : 

ANTED, a respectable Lad, as CASHIER in an fronmonger’s shop. Salary £5 
the firat year. Apply by letter, in own handwriting, stating age, &c., 

to J. 8. B., ete. 
It is not every onc who would expect to secure honesty and fidelity 
in a responsible office, at so low a rate as two shillings, or rather lvss, 
u week. J. 8S. B. has a great belicf in human nuture, and deserves to 


be “ cashiered”’ for it! 





Sanitary. 

A tavy, who lets apartments to several medical students, writes to 
inquire whether she can possibly full under the displeasure of the Board 
of Health because her lodgers will leave “foul pipes” about their 
room, and indulge in “ strong drains,”’ despite ull the eunden nation ot 


' gach things by the authoriti-s. 


ee 
———— 
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VEXATIOUS. 


I tert the shores of sunny France, 

Its yellow sands and hideous smells, — 
The girls, ?’ Etablissement, the dance,— 
Amidst a chorus of farewells. 













New loves I left without regret, 
And travelled o’er the troubled sca, 

Nor cared how many cheeks were wet 

When dearer eyes awaited me. 




























































I thought the night would never pass, 
The happy morning never come ; | 
I dream’d that I was doom’d, alas! 
To live for ever far from home. 


But when I'd seen the morning break, 
Like cagéd turtle-dove I pined ; 

I said, ‘‘ My love why don’t you wake, 
And draw aside your window-blind f’’ 


Full wearily the hours went by, 

Her boudoir blinds were still drawn down, 
At last I heard the butcher cry— 

‘The family is out of town!”’ 


UNDER THE SEA. 


Unper the sea 
N Hawksuaw, C.E., 
N Says there a tunnel might easily be! 
SS Under the sea ? 
—aage \\ Don’t you think he 
Nee ae \\ ANN Comes it a little too strong ? 
\ | \\ \ WW . | In Msseh=sMarnh March, | 
\ LAAN o escape altogether | 
N AS ae Effects of rough weather 
AKA | In March—March—March, | 
Would be nice when we go to Boulong. 


‘‘ Assurance, doubly sure.” 
WEIGHT FOR AGE. : — 
n arecent law case an insurance company defeated 
Shoes :—** Fivz sTuN AN’ A PouND. LosT YER BET, OLD MAN!” the claim of a linendraper who asked an exorbitant 


News (with wits sharpened by a connection with the Press):—No, I an’? price for goods destroyed in a fire—as well as some noé 

LOST MY BET THEN NEETHER! Go AND WASH YER FACE AN’ ’ANDS, AND TAKE destroyed ina fire. Surely it was impolitic in the com- 

THEM DIRTY COPPERS OUT 0’ YER POCKET. I DIDN'T BET ON THE WEIGHT OF pany to dispute the claim. ‘To resist impudence is not 
the right way to encourage assurance. 


HA’PENCE AND BLACKIN’!”’ 


— ll — —---- eee 


out of the flower of our youth, the pick of our sailors, to the deadly 
Coton Galk coast becomes absolutely criminal. Our lads are far too brave to 

. murmur, our men too sternly determined, to complain of—still less to 

By THE SAUNTERER IN SOCIETY. shrink from danger incurred in the path of duty—but the perils are 
so unnecessary and so barren of good results that it is time some one 


_— SS is always 80 | spoke for them. I can recommend the subject for contemplation 
— ready to say | during the recess to any M.P. desirous of earning national gratitude. 











a word for I HAVE sometimes regretted in this column that journalistic skir- 
the oppress- | mishes nowadays are not fought as savagely as they used to be. I 
ed that I] am certain if they were we should have fewer instances of the bad 
feel sure I | taste which some papers, encouraged by their impunity, display in 
may echothe | gross and libellous attacks on their more peaceable brethren. ‘The 
appeal made | aii Mall, written “by gentlemen for gentlemen,” is a frequent 
in the 7imes | sinner in this respect, and the other day in a‘“‘smart”’ article on 
theotherday | “ business literature” exceeded decency in an attack on the Telegraph. 
on behalf of | It founds its article on the card of some needy penny-a-liner, who 
our brave | professes to insert “‘ persuasive notices”’ in various journals, and gives 
fellows who | specimens of his style. Although he only quotes the Post as the 
are sent out | s,urce of two of them, the Pall Mali assumes that he is connected with 
toperishuse- | the Zelegraph. What papers and what class of papers they are in 
lessly on the | which such paragraphs are inserted is well known to any one who 
deadly coast } knows anything of the newspaper press, and should therefore be 
of Africa. In | known to the Pail Mall, for in spite of its assumed “ gentility,”’ its 
deference to } staff (with the exception, perhaps, of the ‘‘ gentlemen” who do the | 
the anti-slavery party a number of vessels are kept on the coast to | ‘‘and which” paragraphs) consists of ordinary journalists. Under | 
cruise after slavers, and the mortality which prevails in the little | these circumstances the attempt to damage the character of another 
fleet would—if it were neirer home—alarm us all. And all this loss | paper is dishonest and cowardly. If such deductions are allowable to 
of life is to no purpose. At the best of times it is doubtful whether | “inferential criticism,” what limit can be placed to the logic of libel ? 
our cruising after slavers did not merely increase the sufferings of the | It might just as fairly be inferred, on equally irrelevant ground, that 
black cargo, but now—even supposing that the trade were not at an | an organ of “ blood and culture”’ is edited by a crossing- sweeper or 
end—our ships are so inadequate in numbers and speed that any craft | a coach-builder’s journeyman! By the way, there is one bit of “in- 
sailing at eleven or twelve ts an hour might load and clear out-} ferential criticism” I must indulge in ; it is surely impolitic of the P. 1. 
with impunity almost anywhere. When we consider this, the sending [ to make assertions about. the Ze/egraph “ quarrelling with its young 








on x wer 





















men,” because it reminds one that the “‘ young man,’’ whose writings 
were the making of the P. I, has left it disgusted at the inadequate 
recognition made of his services! I am not defending the “‘sensation’’ 
leaders of the D. Z7., but I consider such sensation articles as those of 


the P. M. are far less respectable. 


——— 


Gpigrams, 


By A Merropouitan MARTIAL. 


—_—— -——— 


1.—British Association. 


Saceg with questions that terribly gravel ’em 
Really must pardon my jestingly spotting ’em:— 
Why hold a meeting that’s meant to unravel ’em 
Down at a place, which is sure to be Notting-’em ? 





2.—Landlord and Tenant. 


A falling house some people chanced to kill 

In Lower Union Court, off Holborn Hill; 

And you the landlords much abuse, for letting 

Houses, like those, so high—but you’re forgetting 

A fact which proved they hearkened conscience-calls— 
It’s true they let * 
Bad houses high, but yet 

Returned the rents—with fissures in the walls. 





3.—The Home Secretary and the Guardians. 


That the unions one now (from a narrative stern) knows 
Are really no better than earthly Jnfernos. 

One knows too that Harpy on coming to pow’r 

Declared their improvement should wait not an hour! 
Will the Home-oflice-head just permit me to mention 
Such sores are not healed with a mere “ first intention.”’ 
Mr. Harpy, if you would our gratitude earn, know, 

You must, Sir, do more than just pave an Inferno. 


MRS. BROWN AND THE DUSTMAN. 


I po declare as the wonder is as I’m ever alive to tell the tale, as 
the sayin’ is, for I’m sure the hair-breath escapes as I’ve had would 
make a book as any might read as a warnin’, though nobody can't be 
more careful than me, and then to be treated with them insults as 
flesh and blood can’t stand up agin. For I was a-goin’ to call on 
Mrs. Martin as has moved into the Clapham-road, and asked me to 
see her new ’ouse months ago, though a party as don’t hold with her 
ways in bein’ that stuck up, and him only in the furnishin’ line, as I 
remembers small brokers, myself, and glad to move you for two 
pounds; and through a legacy comin’ in has gone into the ketch-penny 
trade, as I calls it, with all that shiny-lookin’ furniture as aint no 
good to nobody. 

So I says to myself, I'd better be dressed that genteel in case as she 
should ’ave her sister-in-law there, as is Mrs. DeEaArina, for she’s a 
woman as is give to dress, and only in the public line at Shacklewell 
after all, but drives a four-wheel pheaton. SoI dressed myself that 
nice as is my ’abits in a-goin’ out, and ’ad a musling gownd asis white 
with a saffron flower over it, and I’ve got a cape to match, witha 
white drawed bonnet and blue flowers, and had my parysol and all 
proper. I put on a pair of sandal shoes as is all a-comin’ in agin, not 
as they’re things I holds with, through not a-carin’ for the blood to 
run to my ’ead in stoopin’ to tic them. 

I got off in good time, and was a-walkin’ slow, a-wishin’ the Clap- 
ham-road was at Jericho, as the sayin’ is, and was lookin’ out for 
Mrs. Manrtin’s, when jest in front on me, in the row where she 
lives, I see the dust-cart a-standin’, and know’d as the dusthole was 
a-bein’ emptied out of one of them very ’ouses. 

Now if there is a thing as I ’ates in this world it’s a dusthole, as 
didn’t ought to be allowed to put lobster shells in, nor any of them 
things as only draws rats and blue-bottles, let alone the smell, as is 
downright filthy. I knowed by the look of them ’ouses what their 
dusthole would be like, and didn’t want to be smothered by that 
fellow a-emptyin’ his basket into the cart with me just a-passin’ by in 
a high wind. SoI says to myself, I'll jest give a bit of a run and get 
by afore he comes out, through a-seein’ which way the wind blowed. 
So I shets my eyes and takes to my ’ecls, as the sayin’ is; and as bad 
luck would ’ave it, if I didn’t run slap agin the ladder as was at the 
cart wheel just as the man was a-goin’ up it; I s’pose as my foot 
ketched in it, but away it went and away went the dustman basket and 
all as he hadn’t ’ad time for to empty. 

I was a-sprawlin’ on the pavement in a minit, with the dust basket 
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on me, and could feel the rubbish a-pourin’ all over me and the dust- 
man on my back. I hollared, and he swore frightful, and when I got 
on my feet I was a mask of filth from ’ead to foot, and there was the 
dustman and his pal a-laughin’ like mad. 

But the wust of it was that it was Mrs. Marrtin’s dusthole, and if 
Mrs. Dearin ’adn’t drove up in the pheaton at the door, and if the 
wind ’adn’t carried best part of the dust out of that basket all over her 
and the three gals as was in the pheaton. We looked at one another 
like mutial sweeps as we was. ‘The children a-roarin’ for the dust in 
their eyes, and Mrs. Martin in a towerin’ rage through her clothes 
all bein’ spiled. 

** Whatever did you do it for?’ says she to me. * Do what” says I. 

* Why run like mad at the man and pitch him off the ladder, basket 
and all.”” I says, “Me pitch him off! Why I was a-gettin’ out of the 
way of the dust.” She says, “ Why any one would think as you was 
in liquor.” And if the dustman didn’t up and say, “I thinks as the 
old lady is a little bit on.”” I says, ‘I do believe as you're all gone 
mad. Why I was a-walkin’ along quite peaceable and run up agin 
the ladder through a-shettin’ my eyes agin the dust.”’ “‘ Why,’’ says the 
dustman as ’ad fell oyer me, * I’ve got bushels of cinders down my back 
through you.” I says, ‘As to that I’m a reg’lar dust-bin myself.” 

‘‘ Well,” he says, “ what are you a-goin’ to stand.’’ I didn't know 
whatever to do, for if Mrs. Deartn’ hadn't gone into Mrs. Marrrn’s 
and shut the door, so I gives them fellows a shillin’ as they grumbled 
over, and knocks at Mrs. Martin’s, and if the servant gal didn’t open 
it a-sayin’ with a grin, as missus was engaged. I says, ‘Tell her as 
Mrs. Brown, as is my name, is here.”” She says, ‘Oh, she knows 
that.’’ I says, ‘‘ Do you mean as she desired you for to turn me away 
from her door ¢”’ She begins a-gigglin’ and says, *‘ She’s got company.”’ 

“ Well,’ I says, “aint I company?’ But law bless you, out 
bounces Mrs. Martin and says, ‘It’s no use a-parleying there Mus. 
Brown, for you are not in a fit state for to be anywhere but ‘ome, as | 
should recommend a cab, for you’re a down-right cinder sifter to look 
at, and ’ave nearly been the death of my sister, a-comin’ up in her own 
carriage, for to have a dust bin emptied over her through your be- 
haviour as is not a lady’s no how.”’ 

I’d ’arf a mind to have struck her, a insultin’ creecher, but I kep’ 
my temper and says, * Mrs. Martin, mum, axcidents will ’appen in 
the best reg’lated famalies, but,’’ I says, ‘as to my bein’ a cinder 
sifter I’d advise you to look at home, as well I remembers your own 
mother a-cryin’ cats-meat in Clerkenwell.” 

The rage as she flew in through the gal a-standin’ by to hear me! 
She says, “Get off my door-step, you old sweep.” I says, “ I’m a- 
goin’, mum, and sorry I am as ever I darkened it, but,” I says, 
‘since you're so very free in your remarks, pr’aps you'll keep a civiler 
tongue in your ’ead when I tells you that I'll summons you for ’aving 
the dust took away at this time o’ day, as is a fine, and you shall pay 
for your impidence.”’ 

She bangs the door to that wiolent, and shut in a bit of gownd as tho 
wind blowed in at the moment, and there I was a fixture, but didn’t I 
’ammer at the door, and if she didn’t threaten me with a jug of water 
from the parlor winder, but the gal sce how I was situated and opened 
the door for to let me free, but never agin will I speak to Mus. 
Martin, and asto the dustmen, I do believe as they’re a wile race as 
didn’t ought to be allowed about, and when I got home the work it was 
to clean myself, I’m sure it was days afore I fancied myself free from 
that beastly dusthole. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


W. L.—We are glad to hear it. Wedon’t mind where you send your 
compositions so long as you don’t send them to us. 

W. Moore should know more about forin befure he attemptsa sketch 
about Re-form. 

I. G., Argyll-street.—Your MS. waits at the office. 

KE. D.—We can find no resemblance between terriers and ratepayers Ly 
any process of ratiocination. 

W. is not half good enough, and so is of no U’s at all. 

IpLteE Boy ought to be whipped, but his jokes can’t bo beiten for 
badness. 

RicumMonp.—Such excruciating puns would mike the lass of Ricl- 





--—— a 


Leo roars like any sucking-dove. 

Kappa.—We wish we could say kappa-tal, 

Dicos.—Ode—discharged. 

C. H. C., Wapping, who sends us something dashed off “on the spur of 
the moment,”’ is informed we can find no trace of the point. 

Declined with thanks—Barkins; X. K.; J. G., Dublin;. W. IL.; 
W. A.; D. McL., Dundee; C. O. P., Notting-hiil; J. H. K., Dublin; | 
H. Hoffman; F. G., Southport; G. T. G., Adelphi; J. R., Clifton ; 
H. H., Islington; J. W., Commercial-road ; L. D., Reading; RK. J. P., 
Chelmsford; M. A., St. Ives; J. B. C., Hyde-park; kK. W. M., Finsbury ; 
E. T. H., Dublin; L. S. D.; E. T., Leadenhall-street; J. P., Hamp- 
stead; W. E. B.; J. 3B. S., Barnsbury; E, H.; Common Sense; 
G. W. D., Liverpool. | 
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A PRETTY CAPER! 


Mr. Tittup has been so smitten with the dancing of Clodoche and Co. at the Princess's, that he thinks tt might be advantageously introduced into 
Society. Somehow Society does not appear to see tt ! 


FROM OUR STALL. 


PMs HY should Mr. Moxreoan 

Nes, SmitH be called a 

“coloured” actor ? When 

he plays Othello he is 

not coloured a bit; in 

fact, he is quite black 

enough without it. Of 

his acting one can only 

say that it is respectable 

—but what is respecta- 

bility without a little 

genius? Mr. Horsman 

plays Iago in the ultra- 

colloquial manner. Mr. 

Water Joyce,’ the 

Cassio, made an emenda- 

“A | tion in the text which 

Foi must be adopted by future 

commentators: — ‘Oh, 

that man should put an enemy into his stomach to steal away his 

brains!’’ The remainder of the cast, comprising Mrssrs. Maciean 

and Sovtar and Misses ATxinson and Emma Barnett, was satisfac- 

tory. Between the fourth and fifth acts the orchestra should play 

something more in accordanee with the solemnity of the occasion than 

Oh, Kafoozle-um! The audience cannot resist the temptation of 

taking up the chorus and singing it with might and main. Such 

frivolity unfits people for appreciating the smothering business in the 
last act. 

Master Percy Rose.zez has been playing in the Four Mowbrays, a 


piece written for the express purpose of displaying the talents of rr 
0 
of 


seeing Miss E. Farren—an opportunity which has been very rafé.o 


juvenile phenomena. It also affords the public an opportunity 
late at the Olympic. 


' + 


The Adelphi was crammed last Wednesday night, the occasion being 
Mr. Toour’s benefit. Paul Pry was revived, and a new farce, called 
Keep your Door Locked, gave Mr. Toor a character of the Ropsonian 
aha to play. His reception was overwhelming. By this time he 
is off upon his annual four months’ tour inthe provinces. On Saturday 
night the Bittinerons take their first benefit at the Adelphi, and that 
attractive drama, the Serious Family, followei by an act of the Green 
Bushes, will draw, it is to be hoped, a good house. 

We are glad to learn that the Prince of Wales’s Theatre reopens 
on the 15th with Mr. Rongrrson’s new comedy “ Ours,’’ which: has 
achieved such a success at Liverpool. We look forward to seeing: 
the clever little company again with great delight. 


MUSIC. 


By an ENTHUSIAST. 


I Loven thee, sweet Music, in years long ago— 
For although my impressions are vague, 

I can fondly remember “ Jeanette and Jeannot,”’ 
And the beautiful ** Battle of Prague.”’ 


And in moments maturer my joy was in thee, 
For unless this weak memory fails ; 

On an exercise early I doted, in G, 
And I loved—oh, how fondly—my scalcs! 


And now in old age, as my life ebbs away, 
While my hearing and mem’ry endure, 

I could sit here and listen to organs all day, 
As they feelingly warble ‘The Cure.” 


ns A NOTABLE DIVFERENCE, 
TheWifference between a bank-note and a bird-note is that the 


latter fa‘ cheep ”’ and the former isn’t. 
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{| sNswWers to Correspondents, 10, 19, 29, 
39, 49, 5Y, 69, 79, 89, 102, 111, 122, 134, 
143, 154, 163, 176, "185, 195, 205, 217, 
238, "247, 057 , 261 

All Fools’ Day, 21 

About a Certain Somebody, 70 

Art of Abbreviation (The), 102 

Ardent Prayer (An), 138 

Awful Effects of a Generous Diet, 145 
Another Poet, 147 

Arcades Ambo, 198 

Affecting Story (An), 247 

Autumn, 2 
At the Lakes, 251 

** Assurance, doubly sure,-260 
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228, 


Biit Portry, 
Bourse (The), 20 | Desert Island (A), 133 
Broken Vows, 
Bachelor’s Dream (A), 179 

Battle in Hyde Park (The), 207 


Brown (Mxs.) About Town, 7 


99 
99 
3? 
9? 
9? 
””? 


9 
” 


%) 


ComMMON Child (A), 1 

Croquet-ed, 2 

Ca‘-astrophe (A), 23 

Comic Song (The), 29 

Croons for the Cradle, 49 

Cupid’s Cabriolet, 59 

Covent Garden Market, 61 

Carpet Knights, 73 

Common-Place Philosopher in the London 
Streets (The), 81 

Phantom (A), 82 

Champagne Bubbles from Epsom, $3 


Croquet 


Come iive with me and be my love, 105 
Clear Waters Run Shallow, 142 
Christians Wanted 153, 

Coming Man (The), 157 
Carolina, 162 

Commemoration Visitor (A), 178 
Concerning Sanitary Bodies, 215 
Confounded Nonsense, 226 
Ceesarea, 238 

Comparatives, 185 
Correspondence, 200 


Dramatic Ilome (The), 13 
Dog’s View of the World (A), 18 
Dream to Dream About (A), 72 
| Derby Course of Lectures (A), 84 
17 | Dancing Dogs, 90 


22 | Dialogue (A), 180 
| Day’s Fishing in the Lea (A), 190 
| Dead Loss (A), 237 
has the Sweeps, 18 
at a Public Dinner, 28 [38 Epwy, 23 
at the Volunteer Review, | Engraving Cut Out, 31 
at Hampstead Heath, 47 Easter Holidays at the Crystal Palace, 48 | 
Loses a Dog, 57 Kasily Dissatisfied, 156 
on the Bringing up of a/| Epigrams, 220, 236, 240, 249, 261 
Family, 68 Essays W ritten in the Intervals of Busi- 
Forgets the Key, 78 ness, 227 
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